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Phases of the Moon-JANUARY 31 , 

,. .. 1st. 8h. 45m. P.M. j © ;: :: y-: 

8tt., llh. 45m. i>.M. 1 1 Firs t Quarter ■■ ■■ , . 

■ I Suu'S ' 

Indian Standard Time. j Moon’s | 3 >i;flma 

Day of Day of __ — — rTlSuen~M«u^^ 

' Sunrise. Sunset, rise. set- Noon. . 


12 6 12 0 42 


13 6 14 0 4S 
13 6 15 0 44 



20 0 47 10 21 10 ‘M 18 •< 

21 0 47 11 0 10 1 ^'^ 

22 0 48 11 56 11 11 = 18 -- 


SO I 0 51 1 10 0 10 F-l i 
30 i 0 52 1 10 42 '■ 11 43 ' 


Pull Moon 


Phases of the Moon — FEBSUARV 29 Days. 


7th, 4h. 49ni. P.M. j ® Hew Moon .. 23rd, Oh. 12m. A.M. 

ij; Last Quarter .. ..15th, 9h. 15m, P.M. | Ji First Quarter ... .. 29th, 2h. uSm. p.m. 




Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 



Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Deeiina- 

.Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 

tioii 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

0®- , 

Saturday.. 

1 

32 

7 

13 

6 

31 

0 

52 

1 

5 

1 

44 

8-0 

17 26 

Sunday . . . . 

2 

33 

7 

13 

e 

32 

0 

53 

1 

59 

2 

46 

9-0 

17 3 

Monday . . 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

63 

2 

65 

3 

42 

10-0 

16 51 

Tuesday . . 

4 

36 

7 

12 

« 

83 

0 

63 

3 

52 

4 

36 

11 -o 

16 34 

Wednesday 

5 

36 

7 

12 

6 

84 

0 

63 

4 

49 

5 

26 

12-0 

16 16 

Thursday 

6 

37 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

63 

r. 

43 

6 

11 

13'0 

16 68 

Friday ... 

7 

38 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

63 

6 

35 

6 

51 

14-0 

15 40 

Saturday.. 

8 

39 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

63 

7 

26 

7 

29 

15'0 

16 ,21 

Sunday .. 

9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

63 

8 

14 

8 

4 

16 '0 

15 

2 

Monday . . 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

63 

9 

2 

8 

37 

17*0 

14 43 : 

Tuesday . . 

11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

37 

0 

63 

9 

50 

9 

10 

18-0 

14 24 

Wednesday 

12 

43 

7 

9 

6 

37 

0 

63 

10 

39 

9 

44 

19*0 

14 

;4' 

Thursday 

13 

44 

7 

9 

6 

88 

0 

53 

11 

29 

10 

20 

20-0 

13 45 

Friday .. 

14 

■ 46 

7 

8 

6 

38 

0 

63 

A. 

M 

10 

58 

21*0 

13 24 

Saturday.. 

15 

46 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

63 

0 

20 

11 40 
P.M. ' 

22-0 

13 

■4 ; 

Sunday .. 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

63 

1 

14 

0 

27 

28-0 

12 44 

Monday .. .. 

17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

63 

2 

9 

1 

18 

24-0 

12 23 

Tuesday . . 

18 

49 

i 7. 

5 

6 

40 

0 

68 

3 

4 

2 

14 

25-0 

12 2 

Wednesday 

19 

60 

7 ' 

6 

6 

40 

0 

63 

3 

57 

3 

15 

26-0 

11 41 

Tliursday 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

63 

4 

49 

4 

17 

27-0 

11 20 

Friday . . 

21 

• 62 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

63 

5 

88 

5 

19 

28 -0 

10 59 

Saturday, . 

22 

63 

7 

8 

6 

41 

0 

63 

6 

25 

0 

23 

29-0 

10 37 

Sunday • . 

23 

64 i 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

62 

7 

9 

7 

25 

O' 5 

10 15 

Monday . . 

■24 ' 

55 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

62 

7' 

62 

8 

26 

, .1'6 

9 53 

Tuesday . . 

25 ' 

66 

7, 

1 

6 

42 

1 0 

62 

8 

37 

9 

29 

j 2'6 

9 31 

Wednesday 

26 

,67 

7 

1 

6 

43 

0 

63 

9 

22 

10 

33 

S'5 

9 9 

Thursday 

27 

58 

7 

0 

6 

' 43 i 

0 

62 

10 

10 

11 

35 

4-5 

8 47 

Friday . . 

28 

69 

6 

69 

6 

43 

0 

62 

11 

1 



5'S 

S 24 

Saturday.. 

29 

60 

6 

59 

6 

44 

0 

62 

11 

55 

0 

38 

6‘S 

8 2 


6 


Phases of the Moon-^MAKCH 5i Days. 

.. Sth, lOh, 44ia, A,M. j # New Moon .. 

.. lOtli, 2h, am. iP.M. I Hi First Quarter . . 
ayoflpay of Indian Standard Time. 

ssk Us. su»d».| ». |ur I I * 


68 6 44 0 51 0 51 

68 6 45 0 51 1 47 


6 67 I 6 45 0 51 2 44 I 


56 6 46 0 51 4 SO 4 51 


64 6 47 0 ,60 6 10 


63 6 47 0 60 7 46 7 11 


61 6 . 48 0 40 0 24 8 20 | 

60 6 48 0 49 1 0 1 4 8 67 

49 6 48 0 49 11 6 9 SS 

49 6 49 0 49 .. 10 22 

A.M. 

48 6 49 0 49 0 0 11 11 

P.M. 

47 6 49 0 48 0 63 0 3 

46 6 49 0 48 1 46 1 0 


42 6 60 0 47 4 57 

41 6 50 0 46 5 41 


40 6 61 0 46 6 25 


88 6 61 0 46 8 51 10 24 

38 6 61 0 45 9 46 11 27 


37 6 62 0 45 I 10 43 I 


86 6 62 0 44 I 0 89 . 


31 


91 


1 ,19 


Phases of the Moon— APRIL SO Days. 


© Full Moon .. .. 7th, 4h. ICm. A,M. ® New Moon .. .. 21at, 6h. Sm. i'.m. 

© Last Quarter .. .. 15th, 2h. 51m. a.h. Ji First Quarter .. .. 2Sth, 4h. 4Cm. p.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 


Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrlae. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

P.M, 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon, 















N. 




H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

St. 

H. 

M. 

D. 


Wednesday 

1 

92 

6 

33 

6 

63 

0 

43 

2 

27 

2 

61 

9-1 

4 29 

Thursday 

2 

93 

6 

33 

6 

63 

0 

43 

3 

18 

3 

29 

10-1 

4 52 

Friday . . 

S 

94 

6 

32 

6 

63 

0 

42 


7 

4 

5 

11-1 

6 15 

Saturday . . 

4 

95 

6 

81 

6 

63 

0 

42 

4 

55 

4 

39 

12*1 

5 38 

Sunday . ■ 

5 

96 

6 

30 

6 

64 

0 

42 

5 

43 

5 

12 

18-1 

6 0 

Monday . . 

6 

97 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

6 

31 

5 

46 

14-1 

C 23 

Tuesday . . 

7 

98 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

7 

20 

6 

21 

15*1 

6 46 

Wednesday 

8 

99 

6 

28 

6 

64 

0 

41 

8 

10 

6 

58 

16-1 

7 8 

Thursday 

9 

100 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

9 

1 

7 

88 

17-1 

7 31 

Friday . . 

10 

101 

6 

26 

6 

66 

0 

40 

9 

64 

8 

20 

18-1 

7 53 

Saturday.. 

11 

102 

6 

25 

6 

66 

0 

40 

10 

48 

9 

7 

19‘1 

8 15 

Sunday .. 

12 

103 

6 

24 

6 

66 

0 

40 

11 

40 

9 

68 

20-1 

8 87 

Monday . . 

13 

104 

6* 

23 

6 

66 

0 

40 



10 

53 

21' 1 

8 69 










A.M. 





Tuesday .. 

14 

105 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

0 

81 

11 

49 

22*1 

9 21 












P.M. 



Wednesday 

16 

106 

6 

21 

6 

66 

0 

89 

1 

19 

0 

47 

28-X 

9 42 

Thursday 

16 

107 

6 

20 

6 

56 

0 

39 

2 

5 

1 

46 

24*1 

10 4 

Friday . . 

17 

108 

6 

19 

6 

67 

0 

88 

2 

48 

2 

46 

26*1 

10 25 

Saturday.. 

18 

109 

6 

19 

6 

67 

0 

88 

3 

31 

3 

46 

26-1 

10 46 

Sunday . . . . ; 

19 

110 

6 

18 

6 

67 

I 0 

38 

4 

14 

4 

47 

27*1 

11 7 

Monday . , . . i 

20 

111 

6 

17 

6 

67 

; 0 

38 

4 

68 

5 

60 

28*1 

11 27 

Tuesday . . . . i 

21 

112 

6 

16 

6 

67 

1 0 

38 

6 

46 

C 

66 

29*1 

11 48 

Wednesday 

22 

118 

6 

16 

6 

68 

0 

37 

6 

85 

8 

2 

0-8 

12 8 

Thursday 

28 

114 

; 6 

14 

6 

68 1 

0 

37 

7 

30 

9 

0 

I'S 

12 28 

Friday .. 

24 ' 

115 

' 6 

14 

' 6 

58 I 

0 

37 

8 

28 

10 

11 

2*8 

12 48 

Saturday. . 

26 

116 

; 6 

18 

6 

68 1 

0 

37 

9 

28 

11 

9 

8*8 

13 8 

Sunday . . 

26 

117 

6 

18 

6 

69 

0 

87 

10 

28 


4*8 

13 27 

Monday . . 

27 

118 

6 

18 

6 

' 69 

0 

36 

11 

26 

1 

6*8 

13 47 











ST. 





Tuesday . . 

28 

119 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

0 

21 

0 

47 

6*8 

14 6 

Wednesday 

29 

120 

6 

12 

..7 

0 

0 

36 

1 

13 

1 

28 

7*8 

14 25 

Thursday 

SO 

121 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

86 

2 

4 

2 

6 

8*8 

1 

14 43 


Phases of the Moon— MAY 31 Days. 

.. 8h. 3lm. P.M. I # New.Moon .. 

. .. 14th, llh. 42m. A.M. j i Mrst Quarter . . . 

1 Indian Standard Time. 

Bay of Day of ___ 

_ Sunrise. Sunset, j^qou. rise. 

Month. Tear. p.m. 1 p.h. I 


Sim’s 

Moon’s Deelina- 
Age at tion 
Noon, at Mean 
Noon. 


11 7 10 36 


124 6 10 7 1 0 36 4 -7 

125 6 10 7 2 0 35 5 10 

126 6 , 9 7 2 0 35 6 6 

127 6 9 7 2 0 35 6 67 


129 6 7 7 3 0 35 8 44 


6 7 4 0 35 11 16 

6 7 4 0 36, 

6 7 6 0 36 0 2 . 

6 7 6 0 36 0 45 

4 7 6 0 35 1 27 


17 138 U 4 7 


3 7 7 0 . 35 4 21 

3 7 7 0 36 1 5 13 


2 7 9 0 35 10 9 

2 7 10 0 38 11 5 

2 7 10 0 36 11 67 

, ■ ' P.M. 

1 7 11 0 36 0 46 


1 7 12 0 SO 3 10 I 


Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 

'■3 I'uliMoon .. .. 5t,h, lOh. 52m. A.M. | ® New Moon .. .. Itttti, lOh. 44m. 

<2; Last Quarter . . . . i,2th, Bh. 35ni. P.M. j ® First Quarter . . . . 27th , Oh. .'i'.im. .\,m. 



Day of 

Day of 



Indian Standard Time. 


Moon’s 

Sun's 

Becllna- 

Day of the Week, 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise 

A.ir. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 1 
Noon. ! 
P.M. 1 

Moonrisej 

1\M. 1 

\Ioonset. 

A.M. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

li. M. 

H. M. 

D. 

N. 

Monday . . 

1 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

4 0 

2 56 

11-4 

22 2 

Tuesday . . 

2 

154 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

4 51 

8 34 

12-4 

22 10 

Wednesday 

3 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 ■ 

5 43 

4 16 

18 -4 

22 17 

Thursday 

4 

156 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

6 37 

5 1 

14V4 

22 25 

Friday .. 

5 

167 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

7 31 

5 60 

U’i 

22 32 

Saturday.. 

6 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

8 28 

6 43 

16-4 

22 38 

Sunday .. 

7 

169 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

.9 13 

7 30 

17 -A 

22 44 

Monday . . . . 

8 

160 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

10 1 

8 37 

18’4 

22 50 

Tuesday . . 

£> 

161 

6 


7 

15 

0 

38 

10 41 

9 34 

19-4 

22 55 

Wednesday 

10 

162 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

11 26 

10 32 

20-4 

23 0 , 

Thursday 

11 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

A.M. 

11 20 
P.M. 

21 ’4 

23 5 

Friday . . 

12 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

88 

0 7 

0 26 

22' 4 

23 8 

Saturday . . 

13 

165 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

0 47 

1 23 

23-4 

23 12 

Sunday .. 

14 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

1 29 

2 24 

24-4 

' 23 15 

Monday . . 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

2 14 

3 25 

25’4 

23 18 

Tuesday .. 

16 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

3 S 

4 29 

26‘4 

23 21 

Wednesday 

17 

169 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

s' 56 

5 33 

27-4 

23 23 

Thursday 

18 

170 

6 

2 

7 

IS 

0 

39 

4 63 

6 S5 

; 28 ’A 

23 : 24 : 

Friday . . 

19 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40' 

5 54 

7 34 

29-4 

23 26 

Saturday 

20 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

0 55 

8, 27 

-'■■■l-l 

23 26 

Sunday .. 

21 

173 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

7 55 

9 16 : 

2M 

23 27 

Monday . . 

22 

, 174 

6 

S 

7 

19 

0 

40 

";s. 62 

9 67 


i 23 27 

Tuesday .. 

23 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

9 46 

10 ' 35 

'4'1. 

! 23 26 

Wednesday 

24 

176 

6 

3 

7 

10 

0, 

41 

10 87 

11 11 

'5-1 

i 23 25 

ThTirsday 

25 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

11 27 
P.M. 

0 15 

11 46. 

; 6 -I'""'. 

V23 24:. 

Friday . . 

26 

178 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

A.AI. 

7-1 

23,' 22; ; 

Saturday. , 

; 27 

179 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 3 

(1 19 

8'1 

23 : '2Q> 

.Sunday . . 

28,; 

ipo 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

1 53 

n 64 

9 -I 

2f IS ,' 

Monday .. 

29 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

2 43 

':.l;:,Si' 

10-1 

;,23" xi:5'-: 

Tuesday . . 

30^^ 

T82, 

6 

'4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

3 34 

11 

1 

.11 -I 

23 11 


9 


Phases of the Moon— JULY 31 Days. 

© ITttll Moon ,, 4tb, llh» 4ia, l?.M. j ®i New Moon .. .. 18th, Sh. 49in. r.n- 

(S: Last Quarter .. 11th, Oh. TiSm. P.M. j ® First Quarter .. .. 26th, 6h, Cm. p.m. 


©ay of the Week, 


©ajr of 
Month. 


"Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday . . 
Sunday . . 
Monday .. 
Tuesday . . 


1 183 

2 184 

3 185 

4 186 

5 187 

6 188 

7 189 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday . . 
Sunday . . 
Monday .. 
Tuesday . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday , . 
Saturday. . 
Sunday . . 
Monday . . 
Tuesday . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday. . 
Sunday . 
Monday . . 
Tuesday .. 
W’^ednesday 
Thrusday 
Friday . . 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 
201 
202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 
212 
213 




Indian Standard Time. 


Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

jSToon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

set. 

A.M. 

H. 

M. 

B. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

.M. 

H. M. 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

4 

28 

2 54 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

5 

22 

3 42 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

6 

16 

4 34 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

7 

8 

5 30 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

7 

56 

6 28 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8 

43 

7 26 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

9 

26 

S 25 . 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

10 

7 

9 24 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

10 

48 

10 21 
P.M. 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

11 

30 

11 19 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

• 

h 

0 18 

6 

8 

7 

20 

b 

44 

0 

12 

1 18 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

0 

59 

2 19 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1 

49 

3 22 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

'2 

43 

4 24 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

3 

41 

5 23 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

4 

41 

6 17 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

5 

41 

7 6 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

6 

38 ^ 

7 51 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

7 

35 

8 81 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 ! 

8 

27 

9 9 

6 

12 

I 7 

18 

0 

45 

9 

18 

9 43 

6 

12 

7 

18 

1 0 

46 

10 

7 

10 17 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

10 

55 

lO 52 

6 

18 

7 

17 

0 

46 

11 44 
P.M. 

11 28 

6 

IS 

7 

17 

0 

46 

0 

35 

A.Vl. 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

1 

25 

b" 0 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

46 

2 

17 

0 48 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

8 

11 

1 84 

6 

14 

7 

16' 

0 

46 

4 

4 

2 23 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

46 

4 

56 

8 17 ' 


,,,,,1 Declina- 


D. 


12- 1 23 

13- 1 23 

14- 1 22 

15- 1 22 

ie-1 ' 22 


’ 17-1 I 


18-1 

19-1 

20*1 

21*1 


23*1 

24*1 

25*1 

26*1 j 

27 -I I 


21 62 
21 43 
21 84 
21 24 


28*1 I 21 U 
29*1 i ‘ 21 4 

0*7 j 21 53 
1-7 ! 20 42 
2*7 j 20 31. 
8*7 I 20 19 
4*7 I 20 7 

6-7 19 i55 

6*7 ‘ 19 42 
7*7 i 19 29 

8*7 j 19 16 

9*7 : 19 2 

10*7 IS 48 
11*7 I IS 34 


12*7 


IS 10 


© Full Moon 


© Last Quarto) 


Phases of the Moon — AUGUST 31 Days. 

I ® New Moon .. •• X7th, Sft. 6 Ini, A.iL 

, yirst Quarter.. .. 25th, llh.lOm. A.M. 


3r(i, 9h. 17m, A.5r, 
,, 10th, 2h,29m. A,M. 


Saturday,. 
Sunday • • 
Monday . . 
Tuesday . . 
■Wednesday 
Thurwlay 
Friday . . 
Saturday . . 
Sunday •• 
Monday .. 
Tuesday ., 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday , , 
Sunday 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday . , 
Sunday . . 
Monday ,. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday , . 
Sunday .. 
Monday .. 


Da^of 

Month. 

ofl 

Indian Standard Time. j 

oon 
go a 
icon 

the 1 
Year. | 

unrise. 

AM. 

Sunset. 1 
P.M. j 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 1 
rise. 

P.M. 1 

Moon- 

set. 

AM. 



I. M. 

a, M. 

a. M. 

a. M. 

l. M. j 

D. 

1 

214 

16 

15 

45 

5 47 

4 14 

13- 

2 

216 

15 

14 

45 

6 35 

5 14 

14- 

8 

216 

16 

14 

46 

7 20 

6 IS 

IB- 

4 

217 ■ 

6 16 

7 13 

9 45 

8 3 

7 13 

IS' 

5 

218 

6 16 

7 13 

0 45 

8 46 

8 12 

17- 

6 

219 

6 17 

7 12 

0 46 

9 28 

9 12 

18- 

7 

220 

6 17 

7 12 

0 44 

10 11 

10 11 

19 

8 

221 

6 17 

7 11 

0 44 

10 57 

11 12 
P.M. 

20 

0 

222 

6 18 

7 11 

0 44 

11 46 

0 IS 

21 

10 

223. 

6 18 

7 10 

0 44 

A.M. 

1 16 

22 

11 

224 

6 18 

7 0 

0 44 

0 39 

2 18 

2S 

12 

225 

0 19 

7 9 

0 44 

1 85 

3 16 

24 

18 

226 

6 10 

7 8 

0 44 

2 33 

4 11 

25 

14 

227 

6 10 

7 8 

0 43 

3 82 

5 1 

26 

16 

■ 228 j 

6 20 

7 7 

0 43 

4 30 

5 47 

27 

16 

229 

1 6 20 

7 6 ’ 

0 43 

6 26 

1 6 28 

2fi 

17 

230 

6 20 

7 6 

0 43 

6 19 

7 6 

25 

18 

231 

6 20 

7 6 

0 48 

7 10 

7 42 

] 

10 

232 

6 21 

7 4 

0 42 

8 0 

8 16 


20 

238 

6 21 

7 4 

0 42 

8 48 

8 51 


21 

234 

6 21 

7 3 

0 42 

9 87 

9 27 


22 

236 

6 21 

7 2 

0 42 

10 27 

10 4 


28 

236 

6 21 

7 .1 

0 42 

11 17 
P.M. 

10 44 


24 

237 

6 22 

7 1 

0 41 

0 8 

:;ii 27 


26 

238 

6 22 

7 0 

0 41 

1 0 

A.M. 


. 26 

289 

6 22 

: 6 50 

0 41 

1 52 

0 14 


. ,27 

240 

6 22 

1 6 59 

0 40 

,■ 2 '44 

" 


. '28 

241 

6 25 

t 6 68 

0 40 

r 3 36 



29 

242'. 

6 2: 

} 6 67 

0 4( 

> ^24 

2 67 


. ■ ;30 

243 

6 2! 

1 6 66 

0 35 

) .'/S. 'll 

. ’58 


. 81 

244 

■■ ■■ , 6.V, 

3 6 56 

, 0 8! 

} 5 6£ 

i 4 6e 

L_ 


18 : * 
17 40 
17 34 
17 18 
17 2 

16 46 
16 20 
16 12 
IS 55 
15 88 
15 20 


IS 48 
13 20 
IS 10 
12 51 
12 81 
12 11 
11 51 
11 31 

11 10 


0-2 

10-2 

11-2 

12-2 

lS-2 

14-2 


Phases of the Moon—SEPTEMBER SO Days. 

FuUJIoon .. .. 1st, ah. 7in. P.H. | ® New Moon .. .. ISfch, llh. llm, p.m- 

^ Last Quarter .. .. 8th, 8h. 44m. A.M, j First Quarter.. .. 24th, 8h. 42m. a.m. 




Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Dediiia- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 

Sunset. 

True 

Moon- 

Moon- 

set. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 








P.M. 

P.M. 

A 

SI. 



Noon. 





- 

M. 

» 

M. 

H. 

M. 


M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 


N. 

Tuesday .. 


1 

245 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

0 

39 

5 

57 

15-2 

8 

21 

Wednesday 


2 

246 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

7 

22 

6 

57 

16-2 

8 

0 

Thursday 


S 

247 

6 

24 

6 

63 

0 

38 

8 

7 

7 

58 

17-2 

7 

38 

Friday . . 


4 

248 

6 

24 

6 

62 

0 

38 

8 

53 

9 

1 

18-2 

7 

15 

Saturday. . 


6 

249 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

9 

42 

10 

4 

19-2 

6 

53 

Sunday .. 


6 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

10 

35 

11 

8 

20-2 

6 

31 













P.M. 




Monday .. 


? 

261 

6 

25 

6 

60 

0 

37 

11 

31 

0 

10 

21-2 

6 

9 

Tuesday . . 


8 

252 

6 

26 

6 

49 

0 

37 


M. 

1 

11 

22-2 

5 

46 

Wednesday 


9 

253 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

0 

29 

2 

8 

23-2 

5 

24 

Thursday 


10 

254 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

1 

27 

^ 2 

69 

24-2 

5 

1 

Friday . . 


11 

255 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

36 

2 

25 

3 

46 

25-2 

4 

38 

Saturday. . 


12 

256 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

85 

3 

20 

4 

27 

26-2 

4 

15 

Sunday .. 


13 

267 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

36 

4 

13 

5 

5 

27-2 

3 

62 

Monday .. 


14 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

5 

5 

6 

42 

i 28-2 

3 

29 

Tuesday . . 


15 

269 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

5 

55 

6 

16 

29-2 

3 

0 

Wednesday 


16 

260 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

34 

6 

44 

6 

62 

0-6 

2 

43 

Thursday 


17 

261 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

33 

7 

32 

7 

26 

1-6 

2 

20 

Friday .. 


18 

262 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

a 

21 

8 

3 

2-6 

1 

67 

Saturday. . 


19 

268 

6 

27 

6 

30 

0 

33 

9 

11 

S 

42 

3-6 

1 

33 

Sunday .. 


.20 

264 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

82 

HI 

1 

9 

24 

4-6 

1 

10 

Monday . . 


21 

266 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

10 

52 

10 

9 

5-0 

0 

47 

Tuesday . . 


22 

266 

6 

27 

6 

36i 

0 

32 

11 

44 - 

10 

57 

6-6 

0 

23 












JI. 





s 

Wednesday 


23 

267 

6 

27 

6 

36l 

0 

31 

o’ 

30 

11 

49 

7*6 

0 

1 

Thursday 


24 

268 , 

6 

27 

6 

3 

0 

31 

1 

25 

A 

SI. 

SMS 

0 

23 

Friday ., 


25. 

269 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

2 

13 1 

o' 

14 

9Mi 

9 

47 

Saturday. . 


26 

270 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

80 , 

3 

1 1 

1 

40 

lOM'i 

1 

i'l 

Sunday . . 


27 

271 

6 

2S 

6 

, 32 

0 

30 1 

3 

45 j 

2 

38 

11 Ml 

1 

33 

Monday .. 


28 

272 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

30 

4 

28 

3 

38 

12-6 

1 

.57 

Tuf.sday . . 


29 

273 

6 

29 

6 

80 

0 

29 

6 

■ 11 1 

4 

37 

13-6 

2 

2(1 

Woducaday 


30 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 i 

5 

50 

1 5 

38 

14 Ml 

2 

43 


12 


(V) Full Moon 
Lust Quarter 


Phases of the Moon— -OCTOBER 3 1 Days. 

Lst. 2h. 31m. A,M. ! # New Moon .. 

f First Quarter , . 

.. 7th. oh. 58m, P-M. j © Full Moon 


Sunrise. 1 Si 


I 

Day of the Week. 

ay of 
the 

lonth. ■' 

lay of 

the gm 
fear. | 



H. 

Thursday 

1 

275 6 

Friday . . 

2 

276 6 

Saturday . . 

3 

277 6 

Sunday .. 

4 

278 6 

Monday . . 

5 

279 6 

Tuesday .. 

6 

280 6 

Wednesday 

7 

281 6 

Thursday 

8 

282 6 

Friday , . 

d 

283 6 

Saturday 

10 

284 6 

Sunday .. 

11 

285 6 

Monday . . 

12 

286 6 

Tuesday .. 

IS 

287 6 

Wednesday 

14 

288 

Thursday 

16 

289 « 

Friday . . 

16 

290 ( 

Saturday.. 

17 

291 < 

Sunday .. 

18 

292 '( 

Monday .. 

19 

293 

Tuesday .. 

20 

294 

Wednesday 

21 

296 

Thursday 

22 

296 

Friday . . 

23 

297 

Saturday.. 

24 

298 

Snuday . . 

26 

299 

Monday .. 

26 

300 

Tuesday .. 

27 

301 

Wednesday 

28 

802 

Thursday 

29 

803 

Friday . . 

80 

304 

Saturday. . 

3l 

305 



c Last Quarter, 
® ]Sl'o-w Moon . 


Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 

.. Oth, Oh. 53m, A.M. ] J Eirst Quarter 


. . 14th, lOh. 12m. a 


I © FuEMoon 


.. 22n(l, Oh. 4'.!m. a.M. 
. . 28th, i)h. 42m. 1>.M. 


Sunday •• 
Monday .. 
Tuesday . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday.. 
Sunday • . 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday, . 
Sunday .. 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday . . 
Saturday. . 
Sunday .. 
Monday . . 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Ifriday .. 
.•^atursday 
Sunday : 
:,idonday 


Day of 

Month. 

Day of 

Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 


Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 
Dedixm- 
tlon 
it Menu 
Noon. 

Simrise. 
A.M. 1 

Sunset. 

p.m:. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

P.M. 1 

Mooii- 

set. 

A.M. 



H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

D, 

S. 

1 

306 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

22 

8 

e 

8 42 

10-9 

14 22 

2 

307 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

9 

■7 

9 46 

17.9 

14 42 

3 

308 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

10 

9 

10 44 

18-9 

15 1 

4 

309 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

11 

8 

11 37 
r.M. 

19-9 

15 19 

6 

6 

310 

311 

6 

6 

40 

41 

6 

6 

4 

4 

0 

0 

22 

22 

A.S 

0 

. 

6 

0 24 

1 6 

20- 9 

21- 9 

15 38 

16 56 

7 

312 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

0 

58 

1 43 

22-9 

16 14 

8 

813 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

1 

48 

2 19 

23 -9 

16 31 

9 

314 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

2 

37 

2 63 

24-9 

16 49 

10 

316 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

3 

25 

3 28 

25-9 

17 6 

11 

316 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

4 

14 

4 4 

26-9 

17 23 

12 

317 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

5 

3 

4 41 

27-9 

17 19 

13 

318 

6 

44 

6 

2 

,0 

23 

5 

53 

5 21 

28-9 

17 55 

14 

319 

6 

45 

6 

2 

0 

23 

6 

44 

6 4 

0.1 

18 11 

16 

320 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

7 

35 

6 61 

1-1 

18 27 

16 

321 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

8 

27 

7 40 

2-1 

18 42 

17 

322 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

9 

17 

8 32 

3-1 

18 57 

18 

323 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

23 

10 

5 

9 20 

4-1 

19 11 

19 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 

10 

51 

10 20 

6-1 

19 25 

20 

325 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

11 

34 

11 15 

6-1 

19 39 

21 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

.0“ 

10 

A.M. 

7-1 

19 53 

22 

327 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

0 

57 

0 11 

8-1 

20 6 

23 

328 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

1 

37 

1 0 

9-1 

20 19 

24 

329 

6 

61 

6 

0 

0 

25 

2 

19 

2 4 

10-1 

20 31. 

25 

330 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

3 

3 

3 3 

11-1 

20 43 

26 

331 ’ 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

3 

51 

4: . 5 

12-1 

20 65 

: 27 

332 

6 

63 

6 

0 

0 

25 

4 

45 

5 11 

13-1 

21 6 

28 

333 

6 

63 

6 

0 

0 

26 

6 

44 

6 17 

14*1 

21 17 

29 

334 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

6 

40 

7 24 

15-1 

21 27 

80 

835 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

27 

7 

50 

8 20 

10-1 

21 37 


Pliases of the Moon~DECEMBER 31 Days. 


C Last Quarter.. .. 6th, llh. 50m. p.M. [ ® First Quarter .. .. 21st, 5h. Om. p.m. 

(j|l) New Moon .. 14th, 4h. 55m, A.M. j © Full Moon .. 28th, 9h. 80ra. A.M, 



Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
^the 




Indian Standard Time. 




Bim's 

Dociina' 

Day of the Week. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

p.sr. 

True 

Noon. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

rise. 

P.M. 

Moon- 

set. 

A.M. 

Age at 
Noon. 

tion 
at Mean 
Noon. 




H. 

M. 

H 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

^8. 

Tuesday 

1 

836 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

8 62 

9 

24 

17*1 

21 47 

Wednesday 

2 

337 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

28 

9 52 

10 

15 

18-1 

21 56 

Thursday 

3 

S38 

6 

56 

6 

0 

0 

28 

10 49 

11 

0 

19-1 

22 5 

Friday 

4 

339 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

11 41 

11 40 
P.M. 

20 -X 

22 13 

Saturday 


340 

6 

68 

6 

0 

0 

29 

A.M. 

0 

IS 

21-1 

22 21 

Sunday 

6 

341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

0 32 

0 

53 

22-1 

22 29 

Monday 

7 

342 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

1 21 

1 

28 

23-1 

22 36 

Tuesday 

8 

343 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

2 9 

2 

3 

24-1 

22 43 

Wednesday 

9 

344 

7 

0 

6 


0 

31 

2 58 

2 

40 

25-1 

22 48 

Thursday 

10 

845 


0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

3 48 

3 

19 

26-1 

22 64 

Friday 

11 

346 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

82 

4 88 

4 

1 

27-1 

22 69 

Saturday 

12 

347 


2 

6 

3 

0 

82 

5 29 

4 

47 

28-1 

23 4 

Sunday 

13 

348 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

33 

6 21 

5 

36 

29 <1 

23 9 

Monday 

14 

349 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

7 13 

. 6 

27 

0-3 

23 IS 

Tuesday 

15 

860 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

34 

8 2 

7 

22 

1-3 

23 18 

Wednesday 

16 

351 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

36 

8 49 , 

8 

17 

2-3 

28 19 

Thursday 

17 

362 

7 

4 

6 

5 

0 

35 

9 34 : 

9 

11 

3-8 

23 21 

Friday 

18 

363 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 1 

10 16 

10 

7 

4-3 ! 

23 23 

Saturday 

19 

364 

7 

5 -1 

6 

6 

0 

36 i 

10 56 

11 

1 

"5*3 ■ 

23 25 

Sunday 

20 

355 

7 

6 

6 

6 

1 0 

37 1 

11 36 
P.M. . 1 

11 

57 

6*3 1 

23 26 

Monday 

■21 

356 

7 

7 

6 

7 

1 0 

37 i 

0 15 

A.M. 

' 7-8, ■ 

23 27 

Tuesday 

22 

t 357 

7 

'7 

6 

7 

0 

. 

88' 

0 67 

0 

S3 

8*3 

28 27 

Wednesday 

23 

. 358 

7 

S 

1 6 

8 

0 

38 

1 42 

1 

52 

9*3 

23 26 

Thursday 

24 

359 

7 

8 

6- 

9 

0 

39 

2 32 

2 

54 

10-S 

23 26 

Friday 

26 

300 

7; 

9 

I 6 

9 

0 

39 

3 26 

3 

67 

i':'''ll*3: 

23 24 

Saturday 

26 

361 

‘■7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

40 

4 2E5 

5 

3 

12 *8 

23 22 

Sunday 

...■'■27.' : 

, 362 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

40 

. 0 

6 

6 

IS *3, 

83 20 

Monday 

28' 

363 

7 , 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

6 32 

:7: 


14-3 

?3 17 

Tuesday 

28 

364 

■ -7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

7, 34' 

8 

■vO' 

16 •3 

23 1 

Wednesday 

so 

365 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

8 33 

8 

49 

18*3 

23 11 

Thursday 

31 

366 

7 

,11 

6 

11 

0 

42 

9 29 

9 


17*3 

23 7 
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CALEMDAM FOR 1937 


3 10 17 24 

4 11 18 25 

5 12 19 26 

6 13 20 27 

7 14 21 28 

8 IS 22 29 

9 16 23 30 

FEBRUARY. 


If 7 14 21 28 

1 8 IS 22 

2 9 16 23 ^ 

3 10 17 24 

4 11 18 25 # 

5 12 19 26 « 

6 13 20 27 « 


* 4 11 18 25 

5 12 19 26 

If 6 13 20 27 

if 7 14 21 28 

1 8 15 22 29 

2 9 16 23 36 

3 10 17 24 31 

AUGUST. 


1 8 15 22 29 

2 9 16 23 30 

3 10 17 24 31 

4 11 18 25 if 

5 12 19 26 if 

6 13 20 27 if 

7 14 21 28 if 


SEPTEMBER. 


if 7 

14 

21 

28 

if 

Sun. . . 

if 

5 

12 

19 

26 

if 

1 8 

15 

22 

29 

if 

M. .. 

if 

6 

13 

20 

27 

if 

2 9 

16 

23 

30 

if 

Tu. .. 

if 

7 

14 
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PREFACE 

T he Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials/ and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 
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ABKAEi.— Excise of liquors and drugs. 

ACHUCT.— Untouchable (Hindi) Asuddbar. 

ACiieagb CONTiuBTJiioN. — Contribution paid 
by holders of land irrigated by Covemment. 

ABHIEAJ.—Supreme ruler, over lord, added to 
•■'Maharaja,” &c., it means “ paramount ” 

AFSAE. — A corruption of the English “officer’’ 

AniMSA. — Non-violence. 

ARLu-wAiiiA. — Name of a princely family 
rasidenfc at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 

AIN. — A timber tree Teuminaua Tomeniosa. 

Akali,— O riginally, a Sikh devotee, one of 
band founded by Guru Goyind Singh (who died 
1708) : now, a member of the politico-religious 
army (did) of reforming Sikhs. 

Akhaiia.— A Hindu school of gymnastics. 

Akhondzada. — S on of a Head Olllcer. 

AUJAH.— Of exalted rank. 

ALiOHOt. — Literally a Mahomedan circle. A 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes of 
self-defence. 

Air E-AJA.— Sea King (Laccadives). 

AM.— Mango. 

AMit. — A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohana community, a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clerks 
and minor officials. 

Amir (corruptly Bmiri. — A Mohammedan 
Chief, often also a personal name. 

Amma.— A goddess, particularly Mariaruma, 
goddess of small-pox. South todia. 

Aniottt, — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

Amuman. — A communal gathering of Maho - 1 
medans. 1 

APHUS. — Believed to be a corruption of 
AiiPHONSE, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. 

Aaz, Aiizi, Auz-dasht. — W ritten petition. 

Asae.-— A minister. 

Asprishya. — U ntouchable (Sansla-it). 

Aus. — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Aim, Assam. 

AVATAR.—An Incarnation of Vishnu, 

Ayurveda. — H indu science of Medicine, 

Baiu,— L it. “ Father,” a respectful “Mr.” 
Irish ” Your Honour.” 


Babp. — ( 1) A gentleman in Beng-al, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indi.an.s of a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 5th or still younger son 
of a Baja but often used of any sou younger than 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address=Bsquire. There are, however, one 
or two Eajas whose sons are known respectively 
as — 1st, Kunwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; 3rd, Thakur ; 
1th. Lai; 5thBabu. 

Babul. — a common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, AOAOiA Arabioa. 

Badmash, — A bad character : a rascal. 

Bags. — T iger or Panther. 

Baghla.— (1) A native boat (Buggalow), 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 

Bahadur. — Lit. “brave'' or “warrior”, a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by Government- added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 

Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Eajri. — The bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum typhoidbom ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhshi. — A revenue officer or magistrate. ’ 

Bakhshish. — Cherl-merl (or Ohiri-mirl) Tip. 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

BANDAR. — Monkey. 

I Banyan. — A species of flg-tree, Fious 

! bengjiensis. 

BJtRASlNG. — Swamp deer, 

Baesat.~(1) a fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Baesati. — Farcy (horse's disease). 

Basti. — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta. — L it. * discount ’ and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

[ BATTAK. — Duck. 

Bawarohi. — C ook in India, Svn, Mlstrl, in 
[ Bombay only. 

Bazar. — ( l) A street lined rvith shops, India 
proper ; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Begum or B3?GAH.-"-The femiiilne of 
"Nawab** combined in Bliopal a.s “ .Nawab 
Begum." 

BER. — A thorny shnib bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jiriuba, 


Note.— According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values a either long as the a in' father* or short as the u in ‘ cut,' e ns the a 
in ‘gain,’ i either short as the ila' bib,’ or long as the eo in ‘ feel,’ o as the o in ‘ bone,* u either 
short as the oo in ‘ good,* or long as the oo in ' boot,* al as the i in' mile,’ an as the ou In 'grouse-* 
This is only a rough guide. The vowel values varyin different parts of India in a marked <ieRree. 
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Besae. — I n Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar). — 
Woman’s nose-ring. 

Bewak. — N ame in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
gyn. taungya, Burma ; jhum, North-Eastern 
India. , 

Bhadoi. — E arly autumn crop, Northern India 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 

BHAQAT OE Bhakta. — A. devotee. 

Bhaq-batai. — S ystem of payment of land 
revenue in kind. 

Bhaiband. — H elatlon or man of same caste 
or community. 

Bhaibandi.— N epotism. 

Bhatoi. — S weeper, scavenger. 

Bhang.— -T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

Bhanwak. — L ight sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

BHANWAEiiAi..— -Title of heir apparent in some 
Eajput States. 

Bhaeah. — A Himalayan wild sheep, 0ns 
NAHHRA. 

BHARAT.— India. 

Bharata-Varsha.— I ndia. 

Bhbndi. — A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 
I5SOU1BNTH8). 

Biionsle.— -N ame of a Maratha dynasty. 

Bntrp. — Title of the ruler of Coooh Behar. 

Bhuoti. — N ame of a Baluch tribe. 

Bhusa. — C haff, for fodder. 

Bhht. — T he spirit of departed persons. 

BroRl. — A class of ornamental metalwork 
in which blackened pewter is Inlaid with silver, 
named frc.m the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bigha. — A measure of land varying widely ; 
the standard bigha is generally five-eighths of 
an acre. “ Vigha ” in Gujarat and Hatliiawar. 

Bihishti. — C ommonly pronounced " Bhishti.” 
Water-carrier (lit. " man of heaven ”). 

BlR (BID). — A grassland — North India, 

Gujarat and Kathiawar. Also “ Vidi 

BiiAOK OOTi’ON SOIL.— A dark-coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

Board op Revenue. — T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 

BoiiiiA.— A sect of Tsmaili Shia Mnsalmans, 
belonging to Gujarat. 

Bor. — S ee Bbr. 

BRIN.TAL. — A vegetable, SOLANUM MELON- 
GBNA ; syn. egg-plant. 

BUND. — Embankment. 

Bunder, or bandar. — A harbour or port. 
Also “Monkey." 

Buuj. — A bastion in aline of battlements. 

CAD.TAN.— Palm leaves used for thatch. 

Chabuh. — A whip. 


Chabutra. — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 

Chadae . — X sheet worn as -a ghawl bv men 
ind sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Ghaitta. — A n ancient Buddhist chapel. 

Chambhar (ohamar). — "C obbler", “Shoe- 
maker.” A caste whose trade is to tan 
leather. 

Champak. — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Miohelia Chahpaoa. 

Ghana. — G ram. 

Chand.— M oon. 

Chandi. — (Pron. with soft d) Silver ; Chand i 
(with palatal and short a) — Goddess Durga. 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bread. 

Ohaprasi. — A n orderly or messenger. Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras, 

Charas. — T he resin of the hemp plant. 

Cannabis sativa, used for smoking, 

Charkha. — A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Chaudhei. — U nder native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chauk, Chowk. — X place wliero four roads 
meet. 

Ohaukidar. — The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — The fourth part of the laud rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chavri (Choro Gujarati).— V illage head- 
quarters. 

Cheetah. — ^H unting leopard. 

Chela. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks ; hence a cantonment. 

Ohhatrapati, — O ne uf sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him. 

Chhatbi.— (1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Chiep Commissioner. — The administrative 
dead of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

! Chieor. — A kind of partridge, Cacoabis 

OHUOAK; 

Chiku.— T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar.— A plane tree, Platanus orien- 

TAMS.- ' 

CmNKABA. — ^The Indian gazielle, Gazelal 
I bbnnetti, often called ‘ravine deer,' 
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CiriTAr<.--The spotted det-r, Cebvits axis. 

Ohobdab. — ^M ace-bearer whose business js to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

CHOtAM.— Name In Southern India for the 
large millet, ANDBOpoqos Sohohtjm : syn. 
Jo war. 

Cnoiii. — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

CHOwiins.-Fly-whisk. 

Ohusah, chuna. — Lime plaster. 

GracbE. — The area hi charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of Iforeats ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civiii STfROEON. — The officer in medical 
charge, of a District. 

CoRNiZABtE. — An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
. warrant. 

CoTitBCTOR. — The administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deputy Commissioner. 

CoMMissiONEK. — (1) Tile olficer In charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. — T he garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from • kumpan.’a hedge. 

CoNBERVATOB. — The Supervi.sing Offfoer In 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

CotTHClB BltbS.— Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State In Council. 

Coitot;.— C otton yarns are described as 20'a, 
30'8, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

CotfUT OP Wabd.s.— A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other dlsquali- 
fled persons. 

Cbore, karor. — ^Ten miUlons. 

Dada. — L it." grandfather ” (paternal) ; any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a " hooli- 
gan boss," 

Dappadar.-~A non-commissioned native 
officer in tho army or police. 

DAFTAR.-'Office records, 

DAtTART. — Record-keeper. 

DAH OB DAO. — A cutting instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk ).-— a stage on a stage coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers' bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail- 
ways came, 

DAKAm, DACOiiy.— -Robbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dab,— -(P ron. with dental cl and short a) 
“ Army," hence any dlsoiplined body, t.g., 
Akali Dal, Seva Dah 

Dab.— A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam. — A n oid copper coin, one-ferfietb Of a 
rupee, *' 


Dakbar,— ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a 8tate 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Daroah.— A Alahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a aaint. 

Dari, Dhurrie. — A rug or carymt, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wc/oi. 

Darkhast. — tender or application to rent 
land. 

Darooha. — T he title of officials in various 
departments; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Tali Departments. 

Daeshan. — L it. “ Sight ” To go to a temple 
to get a sight of the idol is to make “ darshan ". 
•Also used in case of great or holy personages. 

Darwan.— A door-keeper, 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Dasturi. — C ustomary perquisite. 

Dauba and Daubat.— S tate. 

Deb.-— A Brahminical priestly title; taken 
from tho name of a divinity, 

Deboepas. — L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar. — A cedar, Obdrus Lebani or C. 
deodaea. 

Dbpptt COMMi.?sio»ER.~The Administrative 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc. Syn. Collector. 

Depuev Maoistratb and Oobbeoior.— a 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Dera. — T ent in N. India, 

Derasae. — J ain Temple. 

Desai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Dbsh. — ( 1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India ; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan .above the Ghats. 

Desh-bhakta. — P atriot. 

Dbshi. — ^I ndigenous, opposed to bldoslii, 
foreign. 

Deshmukh.— A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

DBSH-SEVnCA.- — Servant (Fern.) of the country; 
Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 

Dev A. — A deity, 

Devadasi. — A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murli in Maharashtra. 

Dbvasthan. — 'L and assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 

DEWAN.— A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either llindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal In rank with " Sardar ” under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council of State. 

_ Dhak.— A tree, Butea prondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay ; Ohhiul, Central India ; “ Kha- 
khro ** in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
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Bhamni.- a heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. , 

DHARAhA. — Koli, or other warlike castes ! 
carrying sharp weapons. 

Dharma. — Eeligion (Hindu). 

Dharmsala.— A charitable institution pro- 
vlded as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
trorthern India. 

Phattjra. — A stupefying drug, DlTtlRA 
AffSTUOSA. 

Dhed. — A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
Holeya in Karnatak. 

DhbnkIjI. — JST ame in Northern India for the 
lever u.sed in raising water; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi. — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

Din. — Religion (Mahomedan). 

District. — T he most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division. — ( l) A group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Oommissioner ; (2) the area In charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
jfroup of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan (Sikh), — C ommunal Gathering. 

Diwah. — T he lamp festival of Hindus. 

DlWANl. — Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts, 


Farzandaui or Fazandari.— A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 


DOM. — Untouchable caste in Nortliern India. 
Drto — A hill-fort, Mysore. 

Det OKOP. — A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

Dry rath. — The rate of revenue for unirtJ- 
gated land. 


Elohi, Bbaohi. — Cardamom. 
BiiCiii (Turk.) — Ambassador. 


Extra assistant Gommissionhe. — See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir. — Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loo.seiy used of Hindu mendicants also. 


c works, or to avoid debt. 

FARMAN,— An imperiaJ (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Farzand — Lit. means " child” wdth the de- 
fining words added such as “Farzand-e-dilband” , 
in the case of several Indian Princes It means j 
beloved, favourite, etc. 1 


Fateh. — ^“V ictory.” 

Fateh Janh. — ^"V ictorious in Battle" (a 
title of the Nizam) . 

Fatwa.: — J udicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Fattjdari. — ^R elating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings, 

Pavjdari. — U nder native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts. 

PINANOIAI. OoMMtssiONHE.— The Chief Con- 
trolling revenue authority In the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces, 

PiTTON Gaui. — A phmton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 

GADDI, Gadi.— The cushion or throne of 
( Hindu) royalty. 

Gaekwar (sometimes Gvioowar).— T itle 
with " Maharaja ” added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It w'as once a caste name and means " cow- 
lierd,” i.e., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with " Holkar*' and 
■' Sindhia," it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes " Gaekwar” on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda; " Holkar," to that 
of Indore and " Sindhia," to that of Gwalior. 

(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas — ^and 
even Mahars), 

. Ganja. — ^T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. Cannabis SATIvAj 
used for smoking. 

Gadr.— W ild cattle, commonly called ‘bison ’ 

, Boa aAVRDS. 

Gatai. — A species of wild cattle, Bos fhon- 
ifAUS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier ; syn. mithan. 

Ghadb. — M utiny, Revolution. 

Giiarrib (Gari). — A carriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a river , 

(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ghatwai. — A. tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

GHAzl.— -One who engaged in ” Ghazv,” a holy 
War, f.e., against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter, 

Ginobldy. — S ee Tit. 

GODOWN. — A store room or warehouse. An 
.A.nglO-Indian word derived from the Malay 
“ gadang.* 

Gobi. — C owherd girl. The dance of the 
youthful Krishna with the Gopis is a favourite 
subject of paintings. 
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(JoPURiM.— A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways In Southern India. 

60 SA.IN, Goswami. — A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions, 

GOSHA. — Ktime in Southern India for ‘ parda 
women ; * lit. the word " Gosha ’" means comer 
or seclusion : " one who sits in ’’ is the meaning 
of the word “ Nashin ” which is usually added to 
"Gosha ” and “ Parda ” e.g., Goshanashin 
Pardanashin. 

Gkam.— A kind of pea, OioBB arietinum. 
In Southern India the pulse Dohohos bifiorus 
is known as horse gram. 

Ghaktha-Saheb.— S ikh holy book. 

GtTNj. — The rod seed with a biack 'eye’ of 
Abrus PREOATonnra, a common wild creeper 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 96th of a ToiA. 

Grip, on Gnp Shop.— T ittle tattle, 

GtTR, Goor— Crude sugar ; syn. jaggery, South- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

GpraIi. — A Himalayan goat antelope Cema’ 
GORAL, 

Gurdwara.— A Sikh Shrine. 


HABSHi. — Literally an Abyssinian. (Tow .a 
term for anyone whose complexion is particularly 
dark. 

Habith. — ( commonly pronounced " Hadis ”) 
Tradition of the Prophet. 

Hafik. — G uardian, one who has Quran by 
heart. 

Haj.— -P ilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajam, Hajjam.— a barber. 

Ha.m. — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a). — Governor, ruler. 

HATiAL— L awful (from Islam point of view). 
Used of meat of animal ceremoniously slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife, cf. 
" Jhatka ”• 

Hapabkhoe. — A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything Is lawful food. 

HAPi. — Current. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

HAirAL.— -(1) A porter or oooiy, (2) a house 
servant. 

Haq.— A right. 

HARUAK— -Untouchables. The term origi- 
nally means “tlio people of God ’’. According to 
Mr. Gandlil the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who did not care for the 1 
description of " untouchable ”, and it was 
copied from the example of a poet of Gujarat. 


HIPSA.— A kind of fish, OpupSA IPISHA. 
Hoondi, HnSDi. — draft (banking. 
HOPKAR.— See” Gaekwar.” 


i Hti. — An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Buriha, 

HtfKKA, Hookah. — T he Indian tobacco pipe. 

HUKM. — An order. 

HuNDi. — A bill of exchange. 

IdQAH.^ — A n enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

IPAKHB. — A department. (Ilaldia in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 

Imam.— -T he layman who leads the congrega- 
i tion in prayer. Mahomedan. 

IKAU. — Lit. ' reward.* Hence land held 
revenue free 01 at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthah, Saeanjam, Wafan. 

Inundation Canap.— -A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 
food, 

IZZAT. — Prestige. 

Jack Fedit.— F ruit of Artooauphs Intb- 
G RiFOPiA, ver. Phanas. 

Jagoert, jagrl.— Name In Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jagir. — A n assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jah. — A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles in Hyderabad State. 

Jam (Slndhl or Baluoh),— Chief. Also the 
.fam of Nawanagar. 

Jamabandi. — ^T he annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system. 

Jamadar. — A native officer In the army or 
police, 

JANGAMA.— A Lingayat priest. 

.Taph. — ^D istraint; attachment,’ corrupt of 
” Zabti." 

Jatha. — ^A n association. 

Jatka.-— Pony-cart, South Indiia. 

Jazirat-up-ARAB. — The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including airthe countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans : Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

JHATKA — " Stroke ”, used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
“ Halal 8. V. 

Jhip. — A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India ; syn. bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Muaal- 
mans. 

JiRQA. — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JOGi. (Yogi).-— A Hindu ascetic. 

JosHi.— Village astrologer. 

.Towar,— T he large millet, a very eemmon 
food-grain, Andropogon R.maHDM, or Borg- 
HDM vDPGABE ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

JuDi. — ^A revenue term in S. Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Jddioiap Commissioner. — A n officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court in the Central 
Prorinces, Ondh, and Sind. 
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Kaohoha.— Unripe, irnid built, inferior. 
Kaoheri, kachahri. — An ofiSce or ofiBce build- 
ing, especially that of a Government ofBctal. - 
Kabab, karbi. — The stalk of jowari (e. «.)— 
a valuable fodder. 


Kajtt, kaahew.— The nut of Anaoarbiun 
ocoiBESTALB, largely grown in the Konkan. 

KAkab.— T he barking deer, CKRvratis mbkt- 
JAO. 

K AKEI. — Cu cumber. 

Kabar, kaliar. — Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, 

Kah'— 

Kali. — P opular goddess consort 1 

of Shiva. V (long a) . 

Kali. — ^B lack soil. J 

K ALIMA. — Tlie Mahomedan Confession of faith. 

Kamarband. Cummerbund. — A waistcloth, or 
belt. 

Kanat. — T he wall of a large tent. Kanat " 
(In Persia) — ^Underground Canal. 

Kangar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons In Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Kankar. — N odular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

Kans. — A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand I 
SAOOHARIIM SPONTANEtTM. 

Kanttnoo.— A Revenue Inspector. 

Karas. — C otton. 

Karait, — A very venomous snake, Btin- 
GARUS OANBIDXrS Or CAERTTLEirS. 

Karbhari. — A manager. Also Dewan in 
smaller States In Maharashtra and Gujarat- 

Karez. — (P ersian ‘Kanat*.) Undergronnd 
tunnels neat the sklris of hills, by which water 
is gradually led to the surface for irrigation, 
especially in Baluchistan. 

Karkttn, — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

Karma.— T he doctrine that existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Karnam. — S ee Patwari. ■ 

KArtoos. — A cartridge. 

Kas. — T he live " Kas ” which denote the Sikh 
are Kes, the uncut hair; Kachh, the short 
drawers ; Kara, the iron bangle ; Kirpan, the 
steel knife ; and KangTia, the comb. 

Kasai. — A butcher. 

Kazi.— B etter written Qazf- — Under nativr 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func- j 
tlons, but has no powers conferred by law. | 


Khabarbar. — Beware. 


Khaiasi. — ^A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher- 

KHALSA. — Lit. ‘pure,* (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community ; 
(2) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc.. 
Northern India, and Deccan. 

Khan. — Originally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prized. It is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 

Khanbi, candy. A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 
Khansama.— A butler. 

Kharab. — Also “ Kharaba." In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No. which 
being uncultivable is left unassessed. 

Khargosh. — H are. 

Kharif.— A ny crops sown just before or 
during the main S. W, monsoon. 

Zhas. — S pecial, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadar.— Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

•Khas, Kus-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andropogon SQHAR- 
ROSHS. 

Khedba, kheda ,— a stockade Into which 
wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catching. 

KHiOHABi,kejjeroe.— A dish Of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Khtlat. — A robe of honouri 
Khdtba. — The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sov- *, 
ereign in particular. 

Khwaja. — A Persian word for " maater,” 
sometimes a name. 

Kinoob, kamkhwab.— Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver, 

Kirpan . — ■&. Sikh religious emblem ; a sword. 
Kisan. — Agriculturist, used in North India, 

" Kyot " in Maharashtra, etc. 

Kodali Also " Kudali", — The Implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging ; 
syn. inamntl. Southern India. 

Konkan. — T he narrow strip of low land be- 
tween the "Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos.— variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestones 
on the Mu^al Imperial roads averages a little 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. Also means 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. . 

Kot.— -Battlements . 

KoiHi. — A large house. 

KOTWAI. — ^The head of the police in a town, 
under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 
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KoiwaXiI. — T he chief police statioa In a 
headquarters town. 

Kucha bandi — A barrier or gateway erected 
across a lane. 

Kotb. — I nfidelity, unbelief in the Quran and 
the Trophet. 

Ktokauni.— S ee Patwari. 

Kumbhamela. — T lie great hair at Hard war, 
BO called because, wlieii It is held every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are in the sign Kumblias, 
(Aquarius). 

Kum.bhab,--(M.) a potter. U-" Kumhat,’* 

ICtrwM. — An agriculturist (Kanbi in Gujarat 
Kumrlin N. India.) 

KijNWAii oa Kumar.— T he heir of a Raja. 
(Every son of any chief in Gujarat and Kathiawar) 

Kuran. — A big grass land growuig grass fit 
for cutting. 

Kushti (U)., Kusti (Mj.-rWrcstling. 

Kyaei. — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

Kyaunq. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lal. — A younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
4th son, but see under “ Babu ”). 

lAKBAKBAR. — The representative of the co- 
sharers in a zamindari village. Northern India. 

Langub,~A large monkey, Semnomthbouh 
BNTI! liI.TT8. 

Lasoab, correct lashkar. — (1) an army, (2) in 
English usage an Indian sailor. 

Lay. — A monumental pillar. "Lat” Hindus 
tani corruption of “ Lord ” e.g., “ Bara .Lat ” 
■—Viceroy, " Jangi Lat ” — Oommander-in-Ohief, 
“ Chhota Lat ” Governor, 

LAtTEKilE. — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterite produces 
a deep brichord soil. 

Linoam.— T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

LiTcnr. — A fruit tree grown In North India 
(Litohi chinensis). 

Loeamastya. — (L it.) B.steemed of the people 
A national hero. 

Lokendra OB Loiiindra. — “ Protector of the 
World,’* title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Datia. 

Lonqyi.— A walstcloth, Burma, 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

Lungi, loongi — A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound roimd the waist, 

Mabrasa. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedans. 

Mahajas. — T he guild of Hindu or Jain raer. 
chants in a city. The head of the Mahajan 1? 
the Nagarsheth (?. «.). 


Mahai,.— ( 1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue; (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, e.g., right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a smal I 
Talnka under a Mahaukari. 

Mahant. — T he head of a Hindu conventual 
estahllshment. 

Maharaja. — T he highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has several 
variations as under "Raja ’’ with the addition of 
Maharaj Rana: its feminine is Maharani 
(• jrAHA=great). 

Maharaj Kumar. — S on of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma. — ( lit.) A great soul; applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 

Mahamahoradhyaya. — A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sauskritio lore. 

Mahseer, mahaslr. — A large carp. Barpus- 
tos (lit. • the big-headed '). 

.Mahua. — A tree, Bassia patifoeia, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Mahurat.— T he propitious moment fixed by 
astrologers for an important undertaking. 

The word in • Sanskrit and Marathi is 
"Muhurta”; in Gujarati" Murrat" or"Mhurat." 

Maidan. — A n open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta. 

Maina.— A bird. 

Major works. — I rrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. ' . 

Majur. — A labourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab. — A n elementary Mahomedan school . 

Maeguzab (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held In ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Ghamba State. 

Makta.— L icence, monopoly. 

Maktadar. — A Ucencee, monopolist. 

Mam. — A gardener, 

Mamk. — M aster, proprietor. 

MamItATDAB (Mar. " Mamlodar,”).— The 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both executive and magisterial - 
syn. tahasildar Mar. “Mamledai*"). 

Mandap, or mandapam. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

MANGOSTEEH.-^Thefruit of Gaecinia Mahgos’ 
TANA. 

MABI. — ABaluch tribe. (Bhugtis and Maria 
generally spoken of together.) 

Markhoe. — A wild goat in North-Western 
India, CAPBA bakioneri. 

MAStiiD. — A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 
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Masnad. — S eat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventional establish- 
ment. 

Mattlana.— a Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

Maulvi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 

MAHNI), ver. Man. — A weight varying in 
different localities. The By. maund is 80 lbs. 

Maya. — S anskrit term for “ cosmic illusion ’’ 
in Vedanta philosophy. 

Mehei, or MAHAL. — A palace. 

Mela.— A religious festival or fair. 

Mian. — T itle of the son of a Bajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish " Master.” 

Mihrab. — T he niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

Mihbak. — S teps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

Minar.— A pillar or tower. 

AHnoe works. — I rrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of ^pital. 

Mir. — A loader, an inferior title which, like 
“ Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 

JIlEZA. — If prefixed, ” Mr.” or “ Esquire.” 

MOEVSSit.— See Mufeassal. 

Mistri. — ( 1) a foreman, (2) a cook, 

MOHTO. — A Gold coin no longer current, 
worth about Bs. 16. 

MOLBSALAM.— 'A class of land holding Bajput 
Musalmans in Gujarat who have retained Hindu 
names and custom’s. 

ilONU, Mottno, or MAHNQ (Arakanese) — 
Leader. 

Mora.— S tool, 

-Monsoon. — Lit. Season, and specifically 
(1) The S. ’W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S. E. trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N, E. Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in S. E. Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing acro.ss the equator into the low pressure 
areas of tlie Australasian ■ Southern summit. 

Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect in Malabar. 

MoTJLVi OR Mahlvi, — A leamod Musalman 
or Muslim teacher. 

AIudaTjIYAr or Mhd-liar. — A personal 
proper name, but implying “ steward of the 
lands.” 

Muezzin — Person employed to sound the 
Mahomedan call to prayer. 

MuFFASSAir, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the headquarters (Sadr). 

Mujawar,— Custodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially Saint's tomb. 


MUJTAHID. — Lit. One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
in some parts. 

MuKADAM. — Chief, leader ; in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 

Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar).— (1) .a legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person, 

Mukhtiarear. — T he officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mukti, 'release.' — The perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the Individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
nirvana, MOKSHA. 

Mumtaz-ud-daula. — Distinguished in the 
State. MULK, in the country. 

MUNG, mug . — A pulse, PHASBOLUa RADIA- 
Tus : syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj.— ( 1) A tall grass (Saoohaeum munja) 
in North India, from which mats.are woven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) In 
Maharashtra “ munj ” means the thread 
ceremony, 

Munshi. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arablan language. President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

Munsif. — J udge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction, 

Muru (Dhvadasi).— a girl dedicated to a 
God or temple, 

Mubum, moornm. — Gravel and earth used 
for metalling roads, 

musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Momin in . 
— The names by which Mahomedans describe 
themselves. “Momin” Is also name of a 
particular caste of Muliaraadans in Gujarat ; 
also called " Mumnas." 

Myowun, — " Mr. " 

Naohani, Nagh — S ee Bagi. 

Nagarkhana, Nakkarkhana. — A place whore 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarsheth. — T he head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naib, — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
(In Bombay a head peon.) 

Nat. — ^A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the. 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to “ Maharaja ” of the Hindu. 

Nawabzada.— S on of a Nawab. 

Nazar, nazaraaa, — A duo paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim:. — S uperintendent or Manager. 
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Nee assets.— ( 1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) in Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 

Ne.vau.— B road webbing woven across bed- 
steads instead of iron slabs. 

Noah. — P ressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

NiLGAO. — Blue Bull. A large antelope. 

Ni5t, neem.— A tree, Meeia Azapikaohta the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

NniVAXA.— See MbKTi. 

NiKAH. — Muslim legal marriage. 

Nishan. — S ign, Sacred Symbol carried in a 
procession. 

Nizam. — T he title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

Nizamat. — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

NOiN-AaMaELTirKAL Assessment. — E nhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for indu.strlal concerns. 

-ooonizab™. — A n offence for which the 
outpiit cannot be accosted by the police without 
a warrant. 

NOno (Thibetan).— The ruler of Spitta. 
NoN-oooupANoy tenants. — A class of tenant, 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements. 

NoN-EEGUiATlON. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

NtriiEAH, NAtA.— A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Oooitpanot tenants.— a class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, In 
United Provinces. 

Padaitk. — A well-known Burmese tree 

(PTEKOOARPUS sp.) from the behaviour of wliich 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated, i 
PADDY. — Unhusked rice. 

PAQA. — (Persian Paigah) troop of horses 
among the Morathas. 

Paqi.— -A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

PAHAK.— A mountain. 

Paigah.— A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit. 
Jagir for maintaining “Paigah,” i.e., mounted 
troops.) 

PAIK.—(1) Afootsoldier ;{2)in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 

■■yearsi.;'''' ■ ■ 

PULI.— A grain measure. 

Paiewan, Pahewan. — ^P rofessional Wrestler, 
Paikeb. — T he name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus (J. «.) by its pointed tip, and by the i 
olour beln less yellow and more green and red. 


Pakka, Puooa. — B ipe, mature, complete, 
Paeas.— S ee Dhak. 

PAEia. — A palanquin or litter. 

PAN.—The betel vine. Pipe BbteE. 
Panohama, — L ow caste, Southern India. 
Panohayat. — ( 1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panohayat 
has five (panch) members. 

Panda. — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansupabi. — Distribution of Pan and Shpak 
(q, 0.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Papaiya. — F ruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw. 
Oarica Papaiya. 

Paeab. — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parabadi. — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Parda, purdah. — (1) A veil or curtain i (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
gosha. 

Pardanashin. — Women who observe purdah. 
Paedbsi. — Foreign. Used in Bombay espe- 
cially of Hindu servants, syces, &c., from 
Northern India, 

Paegana. — Fiscal area or petty sub-divlslon 
of a tahsil in Northern India, 

Pashm. — The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hence Pashmina cloth. 

Pashto, Pushto. — L anguage of the Pathans 
Paso. — A waistcloth. 

Pat, put .— a stretch of firm, hard clay. Desert 
Patee. — A village headman. Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddi, southern India, 
gaonbura, Aosam ; padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhi, Guzarat, (Patil in Maha- 
rashtra.) 

Patidab. — A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 
Pattawaeea.- -See Chaprasi. 

Patwaei. — A village accountant; syn, kar- 
nam. Madras ; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan ; 
talatl, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Ooorg ; niandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon. — S ee Chatrasi. 

Peshkar. — One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

Peshkash. — A tribute or offering to a aupe- 


PlEAO (pulav). — ^A dish of rice and otlier in- 
redients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
led of chicken with rice and spices. 
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PHUiiKARi. — An embroidered sheet ; lit . 

flower-work. 

PiOE, paisa.— A copper or bronze coii 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic tern 
for money. 

PiooTTAH. — A lever for raising water In a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India; syn 
dhenku! or dhenkuli, or dhildi. Northern India. 

PiPAE.— Sacred flg-tree. J'icas Religioaa. 

Pie.-— a Mahomedan religious teacher or saint . 

PlEADBE . — a class of legal practitioner. 

PoNQYl. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

PosriN, Posteen. — ^A coat or rug of sheep, 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

Peabhat Pheei. — L it. "Morning round,” 
of parties going round early in the morning 
singing political songs. 

Peant. — A n administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also it 
Kathiawar. 

Peant oe Peani Saheb. — S ub-Divisional 
Officer ( in Bombay Presidency ), 

Peesidbnot.— A former Division of British 
India. 

Peinoe. — T erm used in English courtesy for 
” Shahzada,” but specially conferred in the 
base of “ Prince of Aroot" (called also “Armin- 
i-Arcot "). 

Protected. — F orests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved* forests. 

Province. — O ne of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

Pro A. — Worship, Hindu. 

PUJAEI.— The priest attached to a temple. 

PUNDIT.— See Pandit. 

PUEANA. — Lit. ‘old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books; (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘ group ’ ; (3) also to ‘ punch-marked ’ 

coins. 

PUENA Swaraj. — C omplete independence. 

PUEOHIT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PwE. — An entertainment, Burma. 

PTALis — Bauds of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 

QitiiA. — A Fort. 

Rabi. — A ny crop sown after the main South- 
west monsoon. 

Rag, Raoini, — M ode in Indian music. 

RAGi (Eleusine coroeana )^ — A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southera 
India ; syn. marua, Nagli Nachni. 

Raii-gaei. — R ailway train. 

Raiyat oe Ryot.— F armer. 


Raja. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to “Maharaja". The feminine is 
Rani (Princess or Queen), and it lias the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rai, Rawal, Rawat, 
RaikwaT, Raikbar and Raikat. The form Rai 
is common in Bengal, Rao in S. & W. India. 

E.ajJLumae — S on of a Raja. 

Raj Rajeshwae. — K ing of Kings. 

Ramoshi. — A caste whose work is to watch 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any chankidar {g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

Rana. — A title borne by some Rajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Rani. — T he wife or widow of a Raja. 

Rann oe Rtjnn. — F lat land flooded in the 
monsoon and incrusted with salt when dry, e.g.,, 
the Rann of Cutch. 

Ranza. — ^M ausoleum, shrine. 

Rao. — A title borne by Hindus, either equiv- 
alent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 

Rbgar. — N ame for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, which Is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Regtoation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to sliow that the Relations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Reh. — S aline or alkaline elfiorescenoea on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reseevbd. — F orests intended to be main 
tained permanently. 

Rickshaw. — A one or two seat vehicle oh 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

RisaIiDAR, — C ommander of a troop of horses. 

Rohi, Roz. — N ilgai. 

Rohe. — A kind of fish, Labeo eohita. 

ROTI. — Bread. 

Roza. — ^M uslim fast during Ramazan. Also 
Mausoleum (corruption of “ rauza.’’) 

Ryotwari.— T he system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 

Sabha.— A ssembly, Meeting, Council, Con- 
gress, 

Sadhe. — A Hindu ascetic, 

SAbR,8udder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District ; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts, 

Saba Jang — ^A long-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

SaeeIiOwer.— A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(Oarthameb tinctoeies), ver. kardal, kushantl. 

Saheb. — T he native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (“ Mr, Smith " would be mentioned 
as " Smith Saheb,” and his wife " Smith 
Mem-Saheb,” but In addressing it would be 
“ Saheb,” fern. " Saheba,” without the name) ; 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as " Bahadur,” but inferior (=master.) 
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Hauibzada. — S un of a person of consequence. 

Said, Sayiij, Saitid, sj»i, Syjbd, Syud.— 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct mule descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Uiisain. 

SaIj.— A useful timber tree ia Northern India, 
SaOKEA EOBVSTA. 

Sambae.-— A deer, Ogevtis ttni coioe ; syn 
sarau. 

SAMisf.— Association, Union, Assembly. 

SAN.^ — Bombay hemp, CeoiaIiABIA jttnoea. 

Sanad— ( 1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held I 
under n sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants. | 

S3AKGA5CHAN.— literally tying together. A 
movement which aims at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self-defence amone Hindus. 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
against non-Hindu aggression. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman “Tanrim" q. v. 

SANQEAM Samiti.— W ar Council in the present 
Civil Disobedience movement. 

SANNYASI. — A Hindu mendicant. 

SAEI. — A long piece of cloth worn by women. 

SahanjAM.— L and held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 

BAKDAR (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
Government ofiicial, either civil or military, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and " Diwan ” 
arc like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedans only 
are "Wali," "Sultan," "Amir," "Mir," 

" Mirza,” ‘‘Mian,’’ and "Khan." 

Saekae, — ( 1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsttbah. — A n officer in charge of a Division 
In the Baroda State corresponding to Com 
missioner of British territories. 

SatI,— S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

S.\HBKAR, SAUKAR, SOWKARi — Banker, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc. ; money-lender. 

SATrAGRAH.A.— (lit. Insistence on truth), 
passive resistance. 

Satvagrahi — A passive resister, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

Satta.— S peculation . 

S ADD AGAR.— Merchant. 

Sawai.— A Hindu title implying a sUghI 
distinction (lit. one-fourth betterthau others). 

Sawbwa. — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

SEHAJi or cotton tree.— A large forest tree 
With crimson flowers and pods containing a 
, rinautity oi floss, Bombax maiabariobm. 


Serow, sarau. — A goat antelope, Nbmor- 
UAEDtrS BTOAMNDS. 

Sb'J!H, Sheth. — M erchant, banker. 

SEmEMENT.— (1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing at the Govern • 
ment revenue from laud ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest "Reserves are created; (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

Shahid. — A Musalman martyr. 

Shahzada. — S on of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic)— A chief. 

Shams-ux-DIiAma.— A Mohammedan title 
denoting" learned.” 

Shamsheu-.Tang.-'" Sword of Battle” (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

Shanbhoo. — S ee Patwaui. 

Shastrab. — T he religious law-books of the 
aindus. 

SHEGADl,segg.aree, Shigri. — A pan on 3 feet 
with live charcoal iu it. 

Shee.— T iger. 

Sher, ser, seer— A weight, or measure varying 
much iu size in different parts of the country. 
The Eaihvay seer is about 2 lbs. 

Sheth, shethia, — A Hindu or Jain merchant. 

SaiAS.— Miisalmans who accept Aii as the 
lawful Khalif and successor of the prophet aud 
deny the Khalifate of the first three Khalifa. 

Shighram. — S ee Tonga. 

Shisham or sissii. — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. Daxbeegia Sissoo. 

Shraddha. — A nnual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the manes. 

Shruti. — ^Literally “ heard Vedas revealed 

to inspired Eishis. 

SHROEE.—Banker. 

Shuddhi. — Literally purification. A move- 
mentstarted in Rajputanaand Northern India 
for the recoDver.sion to Hinduism of those, like 
theMalakana Rajputs, who, though Mahoine- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices, 

SiDi. — A variation of " S, “lid.” Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Pjesidency. 
Also applied by the French to the negroes iu 
tht'irArmy. 

SiitADAR. — A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment, 

SiNDiiiA. — See under " Gaekwar." 

Smriti. — U urcvealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shniti, revealed Vedas. 

Soda. — A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
AESaHVNOMENE ASPERA. 

SoNi, Sonar.— G oldsmith. 

Sowar. — A mounted soldier or constable^ 

So'WKAR.— Merchant. 

Swadeshi.— L it, Swa?-: one’s own; deshi=--of 
country. There is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the ” Swa " oiupiiaslsing the 
preference against everything ” par," foreign. 
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Wki ok BhRI. — L ib, fortune, beauty, a 
Sanslcrit term used, by Hinclue iu speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly =“ Jisqulre”) : used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
s (that of 8 in the German Stadt). 

SMJtJT, SeiyOT. — ^M odern Hindu equivalent 
of “ Mr.” 

Stupa or tope. — A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

StTEAH. — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule: (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3> a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAE.— (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

auB-DivisioN. — A portion of a District in 
oliarge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

SiriiTAN. — A King. 

SuNNAT.-— Traditional law followed by Sunnis. 

Sunnis. — M usalmnns who accept the first 
four Khalifo as lawful successors of the Prophet. 

SUPARi. — The fruit of the betel palm, Aeeca 
OATEOHU. 

SUPBEINTENBENT.— (1) The Chief police officer 
in a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SuuAj, SUEYA. — Sun. 

SUETi, — Native of Surat, specially used 01 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house . 
servants of Europeans, and whose house speech 
is Gujarati. Also called “ Lala ” or “ Lalia.” 

SWAMi. — A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
applied to Shankaracharyas, Mahants of Math, 
etc. 

SYCE, sals. — A groom. I 

Syed, Syub. — M ore variations of *• Said.” 

'i’ABBiQH. — The Mahomedan conversion move- 
ment. 

Tabut. — S ee Taziae. 

TahsiIi. — A revenue sub-division of a District 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsibdak. — T he officer in charge of a tahsil ; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer, 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukhtlarkar, Sind ; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

Taeavi. — D oans made to agriculturists f 01 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural imurovements; 
syn. tagal. Also " Tagavi ” ( M. ” Tsgai *’). 
Bombay. 

TAKIJ. — Small distaff for spinning yarn 
brouglit into fasluen by Mr. Gandhi. 


TaIi. — L ake ; Musical time 

Tabak. — Mahomedan term for dirorce 

Tabati. — V illage accountant. 

Tabav, or talao. — A lake or tank. 

lABiTK, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
sub-division of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore; syn, tashil. 

Tabekdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures In different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to tlie Magistrate and Collector (First Tatuk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Tabpur. — T he name of a. dynasty in Sind. 

Tamakhn, TA.MSiKv.-~TQhacco, 

Tamasha. — E ntertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exliibition. 

Tambe. — T ent in the Bombay Presidency, 

Tamtam, tumtum. — A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — I n Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Nortliern India, an excavation bolding 
water. 

Takzim. — IJ terally" organization." A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach- 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 

Tapedar. — S ee Patwari. 

Taeai, — A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the fflmalayas. 

Taei, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra> 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasae, tussore. — Wild silkworms, antheeaea 
CAPHIA; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tabti. — B rush woo flferice or hurdle. 

. TAZIA.-T-Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in prooes.sion at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 

Teak.— -A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teotona 
aEANDIS. 

TEBsaEAPHio Teansfbes, — S ee Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee. — ^Bobbery after strangulation 
)f the victim. 

Thakee. — ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (i) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thahin. — T he brow-anttered deer, Burma 
OEEVES EliDI 

Thana, — ^M ilitary or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 
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TiJ> or Tie.— -L ocust. 

Tika.— (1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore 
head ; (2) vaccination. 

Tika Saheb. — ^H eir-apparent in several North 
Indian States. 

Tikam.— T he English pickaxe (of which 
“ pikass ” is the common corruption. " Tikam” 
is derived in dictionaries from Tikslma=Sharp). 

Til..~An oilseed, Ses-AMTIM inmotim; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 

TitiAK.— (Short a) the caste mark on the 
forehe.'id among Hindus. 

'riNiuB, tandel. — A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a siiip. 

TiPAi, Teapoy. — A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 

Titar. — P artridge. 

Tola . — A weight equivalent to 180 graint 
(troy). 


VAID or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal). — A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine. 

Vakil.— < 1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 


Veda. — K evealed sacred books of Hindus. 

Vedanta. — T he philosophy of the Tlpanishads. 

ViHARA.— A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — U sually applied to a certain area 
Jemarcat^ by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

Village Union. — A n area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 

Waaz. — M ahomedan sermon. 

W ADA or Wadi. — ( l) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
closed land near a village. 

Wake.— A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 


Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Shigheam. 

Toth.— T he word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to d'eseribe their estates. It is 
derived from the Kanareso thota and similar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
estate. 

Tsine.— W ild cattle found in Burma and to 
tlie southward, Bos sondaiods • syn. hsaing 
and banteng. 

TDsrANDAB.~A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

Ulema, (Plural of Alim). — ^Mahomedan learned 

UJIARA.--Term implying the Nobles collec- 
tively. Plural of " Amir.’* 

UMBAR.— A wild flg— (ElODS GLOMEEATA). 
Ujiedwar.— A hopeful person ; one who 
works, without pay in the hope of gaining a 
situation ; candidate. 

Unit. — a term la famine admin istratlou 
denoting one person relieved for one day, 

Urdu. — H industani language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Ukial, — A wild sheep In North-Western 
InJia, Ovis VIGNEI, 

Urid, Udid.— a pulse, ’ black grain ‘ (Pha- 
EOLUS MUNGO). 

Urds. — M ahomedan fete held in connexion 
ith celebration at the tomb of a saint. 

USAR. — .Soil made barren by saline effilores- 
oence, Northern India. ^ 

UsTAD.— Master, teacher, one skilled in auv 
art or science, 

Uthamna.- A mong Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the death of a 
person. Among Parsis, a religious ceremony 
held on the third day after the death of a 
person, 

Vahivatdae. — O fficer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baioda ; syn, tahslldar. 


Wall — L ike " Sardar,” The Governor of 
IChelat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
I are both “ Wali ” and ‘ ‘ Mir.” 

Wao. — A step well. 

Watan. — A word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

WAZiE.— The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet rate. — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Writer.— S outh Indian equivalent of babu. 

Yama,— H indu god of death. 

Yoga,— A system of Hindu philosophy. 
Practice cf breath control, etc., said to give 
supernatural powers. 

Yogi. — A Hindu ascetic who follows the Yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over bodUy functions. 

YVnanl— L it. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 

Zabardabt. — L it. " Upper hand,” hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Z abardasti. — O ppression . 

Zamindab.— A landholder. 

Zamindam.— ( 1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamlndar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposi^ on an 
iudividual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. — O f women. Women’s apartment, 
harem. 

ZiARAT. — ^Pilgrimage. Ziarat-gah, any sluino 
or tomb to wliich people go in pilgrimage. 

ZniR. — Commemorative prayer said at tlio 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saiut. 

ZlLA. — A District. 

ZOE-TALABi.— Tribute paid to J'unugadh 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar States. 

Zulu, Zuldm.— T yranny, Oppression . 


Manners and Customs. 


Next to the uomplexion of the people, which i 
TOrieafrom fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
. dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxOTy, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed liim to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to tlie ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may he seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — ^^The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. Oh the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part ot India, obey are tucked up 
behind— a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end Is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for tiie trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Eoman toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in hia full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Emopeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
Is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles : folded brims, 
projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in ail possible ways, 
Ingenuity oniminating perhaps in the “ parrot’s 
beak ” of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the Iiead-ooveiing whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mabomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions otten vary 
with climate and occupation. The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in hia pocket ; yet. as 
he must work for long hours in water, he does 
not cover his legs, but suspends only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist in front. The Pathan 


1 of the cold north-weat wears loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress helitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to k ep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many weil-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes* 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes ; those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of ciotli over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussaiman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussaiman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
parted In the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the npok, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown' depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and plsewhcre where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

.Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society, 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the nock, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later — and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Bach community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
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Indian Names. 


tjo lotus, tin; rose, and the chuinpaka, arc ainoi g 
the meat popular object of representation is 
gold or silver. 

Caste Marks.“Oaste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshml is tlie goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaboriite mark on 
the torehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the centra! line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favomite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
tttsocarpm panUruf, strung together are worn 
round tlieir necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas, 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly , pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added. It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or silver : gem. diamond, ruby, uearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tail, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog: and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few namen from the epics. Paudii means 
white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible: Naktila a mongoose: Shunaka 
a dog : Sliuka a parrot : Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
»8 a diamond : Ratiia or Ratan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chinna gold : Velli or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men* 
are often called after the days of the week bn 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cenred. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practicallv 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 


.-espcotivcly. The Lingayats, a Siiaiva sect 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
nor may they deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other oases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, 
the Sikh Akali is fond of blue, the Sanya.si 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 
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of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human. 

High-caste practices. — The high caste 
Hindu, on the other band, believes that the more 
otten the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque, Shiva is happy : Vishnu is 
a pervader : Govinda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair : Rama is a delightor : 
takshmana is lucky : Naiayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts : Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day : Snbrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Bita is a 
furrow : Savitri a ray of light : Tara a star : 
Radha orosperity : Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments : Bnama of the growing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at loa.st a thou- 
■sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one’s children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is .as crowded 
a.s it is large. 

Family names. -^When a person rises in 
Importance, he acids to his persona! name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 

• Quota to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
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fclic first', two titles, hut the meaning of the 
other tivo has claanged. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Eaiidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyar or Alyangar to their names. Shastri, 
Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharj'a, Upadhyaya, 
Muldiopadhyaya, changed in Bengal into 
M'lkerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profeaiion of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred boola. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Sindll Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Rosa nnd Ghoae, 
Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Huha, enable one 
to Identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, become, s Ohetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudaliyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rfilers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ham, 
Lai, Hand, Ohand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Norl.hern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu. the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodiil, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 
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i Professional names. — Family uamrs soiue- 
I times denote a profession ; in some cases they 
I might have been conferred by the old rulers, 

! Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
I navis are the names of offices held iu former 
’ times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘kar’ or ’wallah’ is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
fiiiBily surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
! rvithout these affixes we may have Bliavnagris, 

! Malabaris and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
i Thus Vasudev Pandiirang Chiplunkar would bo 
j a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev, his 
j father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
j derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chlp- 
; lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
; precedes the personal name. The evolution 
I of Musaiman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god’ 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
! from their religious and secular history. These 
! names and titles are often as long and pic- 
I turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
I mens Bakah, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 

I Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
; others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
I have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
i have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
I names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
j and secular history. Their surnames frequently 
! indicate a profession or a place, as in the case 
! of Hindus in Western India. Batliwaliah, 

I Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, Aden- 
; wallah and others like them are tell-tale names. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
.<eparatlon between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. As, however. Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 

Historical.—The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B, 0. 260, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B.O. 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows:— 
Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ..11.0.250— EUora, Ajanta.Kali, 
A.D.750. Sanchi. 

Jaina .. ..A.D.IOOO — Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Palitana. 

BrahmlnicaL.A.D. SDOto Ellora, Elephanta, 
the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 

day, war, Dharwar. 


Hame. Dates . Locality of the best 

Examples. 

Chaiukyan ..A.D.IOOO — Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravidian ..A.D.1350— Ellora, Tanj ore, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tinnevelly. 

Pathan ..A.D.1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1650. pore. 

Indo-Saracenie A.D.1620 — Lahore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760. Amber, Biiaput. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly ‘exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The cliaraoteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
aades of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls, Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu, The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
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for imaces. Tho cJiaracteristtc of tlie style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, execnteci with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types In wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Braliminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the f^od, preceded by pillared pior- 
ulies. The outer forma vary. The northern 
Brahininical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Bravidian style are crowned by a horizont.al 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
coll and iigures in hiuh relief. The Glialukyan 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neichbours. tahiiie features from each witliout 
losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is tlie prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Kutnb Mosque and Jlinar. 
The charocteristios of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it Is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosque# 
and tombs at Ahmeclabad already show Hindu 
influence ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Alandu. Indo-Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors. 
Akbar, Jehanglr and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous . periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra. Pattehpote-Snori and Bijapur, and 
the example thtis set was copied by the Hindu 

S ' 38 at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
. The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most noUble 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the Introduction 
of the tnie arch and dome. 

Sculpture. — ^The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practicallj 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of arehltectare. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of anoient India, as they have from those of 
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Egypt, Greece and Home. Sculpture lias been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
■ xneeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is pernaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impre.ssive 
.specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
aud Braliminical cave temples of Ellora, Aianta 
and Blophanta. The groat Trimurthi in 
the last named of Wiese temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour,, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and in Ceylon. These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. They exhibit all the 
finer eharacterlstio of the best Indian aoulpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally discovered In 1816. They are 
painted in a species of tempora ; and when first 
brought to light were well preserved, but they 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well 
meant, but misguided action of copyists, and the 
neglect of the au thoritiea . The Nizam's Govern- 
ment have in recent years done a ^reat deal to- 
wards the preservation and study of these mural 
paintings. The second period of Indian painting 
owed its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, .Tehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or , vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character ; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the oallgraphiat. As its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were leas 
fully endowed with the technfcal and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters*, but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhlbi- 
tlon upon the walls of rooms, according to 
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Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decoriitions to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. 

Modern Painting. — ^As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor ' 
Anrangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. . 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- | 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to i 
his long periods of absence from the court at | 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars i 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whoie of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul paiuting becoming 
stereotyped in its practice. Poreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power In 1767, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ** Company " was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of Introducing western art 
into the country. Greek and its derivative style 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
Indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors In India capable of modelling 
or carving civil soulpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England; and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a con.siaerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Archse- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 18, 69. 

The Schools of Art then instituted I 
throughout England in the I9th Century i 
were imitated in India; and were attached to the i 
educational system, which had been pre- 
viously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Art in 
regard to industrial art is referred to else- 
where ; and as several of them have confined 
their activities almost cxciusively to this 


branch of the subject it is sufficient to 
meniaon only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
eutta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion Is given in the applied arts. It is 
in the principles underlying the instniction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr, Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta Soliool, 
(he left India in 1907) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art; and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for tlie last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. 

Bombay School of Art.— The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs. Look- 
wood Kipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr. Havell. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken Is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, industrial, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modern 
artists In India to work on purely archaic 
models; and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman Sculptors or to 
those ol the mediceval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text bobk, and sold in the 
shops of every largo city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of I'.uio- 
pean styles of architecture iu India; it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best , 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. T.here are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments duriug Mr. Burns, 
administration were the foxmding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools, A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
was abolished in 1926. Mr. Bums retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by the 
present Director, Mr. W.E. Gladstone Solomon, 
a.B.C. 
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Air. Suluindii oiiUirlv reorjianiseil the coiirsoH 
01 stud v- The Life Classes which were organised 
at the end of 1919 liave been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in teclmique forms only one side 
of tlie present sy.stem of training ; for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
side witli these realistic aids to study, and ar 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay 
School of Art on a basis of scholarships 
under the patronage of the Governor _ of 
Bombay (Lord Jdoyd). As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as tlie Class of Afural Painting. Tliis 
class has executed tlie decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Hoorn which was exliihited at Wembley 
in 1924, and found a purchaser in Encland. 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely duo to the elforts of Sir Leslie Wil- 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi. Tire result of the 
Competition wiis notilied in October 1928, 
when live artists of Bombay, and the 
Bombay and Laliorc Schools of Art were cora- 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new Secretariat kmildings. The Bombay School 
undertook tlie decoration of Conrniittco Boom 
"A” (in the North Block) and the paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were 
llnlshed, and successfully placed in posriiion on 
the dome and walls by the middle of September 
1929. These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size ligures, symbolising the main 


periods of Indian Art, and the. different bran dies 
of the Pine anil Applied Arts. Jii April 1929, 
the Government of Bomliay converted the 
Bombay School into a Depai tment independent 
of the’ Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. Irr October lOilO the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
ilouse, London. The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public anil extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Press. Her 


Exhibiton in London. — The .rndra Society of 
London organised an .Exhibition of .Modern 
Indian Art in Lorrilon, whrdi wms opened by 
11 .11. tire Ducliess of York at tlie New Burling' oin 
Galleries on December 10, 1934, The most 

instructive feature of tliis ICxliibition was tliat 
the rcpre.scutaticm of India was securedhy moans 
of Jlegioiial Cominittoos which collected pictures 
and sculptures from their own districts. Thus 
tlic respective sections of the Exliibitiou devotcOl 
to Bomliay iiiul Bengal w'cre compared, and the 
work from Western India received a most 
favomaiile welcome from most of tlie 
liromineut art critics and journals in 
England. 9'he Regional (Jommittee iif Bombay 
had selecled a varied and fairly representative 
collectiim of paintings, seuljiture, and arcliitec- 
tiiral drawings. At the request of tins Committee, 
till! Government of Bombay deputed Air. Glad- 
stone Solomon to supervise, arrange, and cata- 
logue the Homhay exhibits in Bondoii. The whole 
ontorprise was a successful demonstration of the 
aims ami ideals of the Bombay School of Paint- 
ing, and since this Exliibliion the long-standing 
controversy as to the Bombay methods of art 
training has completely collapsed though it is 
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The architecture of India has proceeded on | 
lines of its own, aud its monuments are unique , 
among those of the nations of the world, An ' 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part : 
of the people towards religious fervour of the j 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical I 
sort, combined with the richness of the country j 
in the sterner building materials — these are ! 
a few of the factors that contributed to making i 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it i 
both variety and glamour. Indian arclutec - 1 
ture is a subject which at the best has been | 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com-; 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written. ■ 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it j 
may be such a treatise never will be written in | 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit of | 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few I 
can entirely understand it. While art criticism and j 
analysis is a branch of study that the Indian 
has no* as yet developed to Its full extent, I 


Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Eergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufflcicut depth of 
Insight in this particular direction. Eergus- 
aon’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a halt centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.O. 
272 to 236.’* 
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Buddhist Work. 

fergusson’s first .architectural period is 
wlien the Buddliist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchl with its famous f^ortheii gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the generai student are to be found 
In the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
A3<anta, Nasilc, Ellora, and Kanheri. A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Jreek, to be observed in the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblatioe to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression. 
From this it has been a fairly common .issump- 
tiou amongst some authorities tliat Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, a.n 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others a.s will he pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dllwars 
temples near Mount Abu, and he unique 
“ Tower pi Victory’* at Chittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidlan style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas” is an instance 
of a temple out out of the solid rook, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere eaves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srirangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c., and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

Amongst a vast number of Hindu temples 
the following may be mentioned as particularly 
worthy of study : — Those at Mukteswara and 
Bliuvaneswar in Orissa, at Khajuraho, Bin- 
drabun, Udaipur, Benares, Gwalior, <Src. The 
palace of the Hindu Baja Man Singh af 
Gwalior is among the most beautiful architec- 
tural examples In India. So also are the 
palaces of Amber, Datlya, Urcha, Dig and 
Udaipur. 

Indo-Saraccnic. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the " Indo-Saracenic '* which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to beat on it 
the architeccure of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknowT' 
feature hitherto, became a speciai object rf 


development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of tlie ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — tlie 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregiitional acts of worship — 
gave opportunities tor broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of .sculptured represent - 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the baildings. and led to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, sc.ale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the scsthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenie style — 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Slkri, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great .Tumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs of Huinayon, Sufdar Jung, &c., 
and the unique Qutb Miuar. Two other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
hat to the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhau, both in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

.At .'Vliraedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
and Champanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
develojied to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedabad work is probably most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone '*jali” — 
or pierced lattice-work, as m the , palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyld Musjid, 

Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Alimedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degiee, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though In richness and delicacy it does not 
Attempt to rival the work of the further Js'orth. 
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The naodern architectiual work of lodia 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There 
is first that of tlie indigenous Indian “ Master- ^ 
builder ” to be found chiefly in the Indian 
'States, particularly those in Rajputana. 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
architecture, througli the medium of the De- 
partment of Public' Works. The work of that 
department has l>een much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on. tlie one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attenrion to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’a Viceroyalty. 

To the work of the indigenous ■' master- 
builder” public attention has of recent years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
sur vival—almost the only one left in the world — 
of “living art," but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western Ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Governmenf 
of India’s new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense. 'The advocates of 
thi.s view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of tlie "indigenous Indian” school 
of arehajologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on their own reading of I 


the past. 'J'hey still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archaeology and art, have pointed to the 
“death” of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
“ another futile revival” ! The British in India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot. As those Were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned. The building of JSfew 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a definite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posterity. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many. 

The controversy of East and West, however 
vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here. Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modern build- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
“ master builders ” work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. 'The town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of work may be studied 
m many different forms both civil and religious 
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second comprises those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories ; and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were Intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range c / their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied . 


Examples of work in both groups are so immor- 
»us, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted witliin the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ In 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
fhe same. 'These materials cover a Viwy wide 


metal and textile!.. 

Before dealing sei)arately with t-oi-hoi' fhesi- 
materials a few words upon tlio tu'iucipiii Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
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arc Hindu and Mahomedan. The tormer may 
be termed indigenous, dating aa it does from 
remote antiquity ; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India in the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially ‘ Indian in 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes ; but in that of the Maliome- 
dans, nearly all natural forma are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
ing in their employment of ornament ; the 
Mahomedans use more restraint. 

Stone Work. — Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges, 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to toace, as in the case of Greek, Homan and 
Medisoval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from avt in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fnUy 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 1 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; while won- j 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken j 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same ^ 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
whieix they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 


les, thrones, footstoois, vases and fjword handle, s 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient woodwork has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate .and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India: and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by lire and the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts’ and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturoifiiieness and beauty the stnictiiral 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and snijportiag brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
tlieir own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal ; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, whore close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriclied with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lao was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, ’ 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work. — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
In the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand : and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
vorking of the material with the simplest 
Implements. In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
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applies to metal work, tlie less need 
exists for the decoration of ite surface. It is 
equaily true tliat the hiRiie.st test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration, i The reason betas that the 
sUshteat teclinical fault is apparent on a plain 
surfacn, but can be hidden or dissuised of 
one vvhich is covered with ornament. The 
soldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this tost their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from ‘ ’ -■ 

silversmiths of India 
Much of the excess!''' 
ornamentation of the 


the hands of the gold and 
is rarely to be met with. 
,'e and often inappropriate 
articles that they produc- 
ed owed its applicatioii as much to the necessity 


Textiles. — ^The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments. Other oou itries, east and west of 
pjoducid work equal at least 
’ * ’ ctal; but none has ever 
weavers in cotton and 


in stone, wood, and metal ; but 

matched that of her weavers — 

wool, or cxoeiicd them in tlie weaving of silken 
fabrics. Soma of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 


The ancient monum 
as they are iuiraerous|. 
the earliest known ■« 
erections of the Mauryi 


funeral customs and 


Weaving heln„ .. . 

tion, was the first to wliich machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brouglit power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. Bnt 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
lie finest lia idwork of the weavers of India. 
•Vtanyofthe most beantiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed by the com- 
petition of the power loom. In otlier branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so nre-oinineiit a position as in tliat of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe in the middle ages lias been 
produced in India. The nearest approach to 
these is in carpets and rugs. This art was in- 
troduced from Persia ; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded In equalling the finest work 
of their instructors either in colour or design. 
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icnts of India are as varied 
. Until a few years ago, 
ore the brick and stone 
period, a group of mounds 


at Laurlya Nandangarh, illustrative of the Vedic 


iBSignable roughly to the 


7th or 8th century B.p,, and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient cr — “ 


^(ty of Ihijagriha of about 

the same period. The absence of structures of 

.m earlier period was " ’ ‘ ’ ’ 

to tlie fact that all 


s then supposed to be due 

- 1 previous architecture had 

been of wood .and had Completely perished. The 
recent excavations, liowever, at Mohenjo-daro, 
in Sind and .at Har.appa in the Punjab, have 
completely revolutionised Ido, as on this subject 
and proved tliat as far back as the 3rd or 4th 
millennium P..C. and probably much earlier still, 
India w'as in possession of a highly developed 
civilisation with large and populous cities, 
well built houses, temples and public buildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Bgypt. Both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super- 
imposed one upon the iruins of another. 

The .structures that have so far been exposed 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are 
the best in style ; those of the first the poorest. 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there are others which appear to 
liave beeu temples .and one — of particularly 
massive proportions — is a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated gallorios and halls. All were! 
built of well burnt brick and most Of them were 
of two or more storeys with staircases giving 


including gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and paste copper im- 
plements and vessels, terracotta figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain. 

These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind .and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B.O. of a highly developed city life ; 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a point of interest that tlie spcciraons of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-djiro resemble the 
common variety grown in the Punjab to-day. 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the llcsh of 
tortoises, turtles and gharial, fresli fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among 
their domesticated animals w’ere the humped 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a sliort liorned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog and olepliant. Besides 
gold and silver they used copper, tin, 
bronze and lead ; they were familiar with the 
arts of spinning and weaving and witli the culti- 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
of proficiency in the Jeweller’s and potter’s arts. 

Monumental Pillars. — The monumentH 
which have come down to ns from tlie Mauray 
period, include, besides the caves to be referred 
to below, tlie wooden palisade (4th century B.C.) 
which surrounded the ancient city of Patali- 


.accRss to the upper rooms. In and around the ■ putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities i section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
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edicts of Asoka {Oirca 250 Jl.C.), tke remains 
of a large pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of brick 
stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near 
Benares. Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
are known besides the Elephant capital 
of a 14th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th 
at Benares. Ten of them bear his inscriptions. 
Of these the Lauriya-Eandangarh column in 
the Champaran Districty Tirhut, is practically 
uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz., a Persepolitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka's time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benams; The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy, and originally supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of piety pre^ached by the 
Buddha. Several pieces of this wheel were found 
and are now preserved in the Archeological 
Museum at Sarnath. Of the post-Asokan period 
one pillar (B.C. 150) stands to the north-east of 
Besnagar In the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the cave of Karli (A.D, 70h and a third at 
Eraii in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th 
Century A.D. All these are of stone ; but there 
is one of iron also. It is near the Qutb Alinar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra 
identified with Chandragupta tl. (A.D. 375, 
413) of the Gupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
“ to find the Hindus at ttuit age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
In the South llanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Miida- 
bldri, not far from Mangalore. An interesting 
discovery was lately made concerning the Iron 
Pillar at Dhar, Central India. Tire Pillar is 
like that at New Delhi, one of those large sized 
products of ancient Indian metal workers whieh 
have excited the admiration of modern nietal- 
hjrgists. The Pillar is now broken in three 
pieces, measuring together more than 43 feet 
in length, and there is reason to believe that a 
fourth piece 7 feet long has disaj)peared. The 
(late and purpose of tlic Pillar were uncertain 
until a recent discovery whicli is of an inscription 
of the time <.)f tlie Paramara Eing Bhoja of Dhar, 
A. D. l(.)18-(iu, fi’agments of wliich were found 
in a Dhar mosque wdiich occupies the site of a 
grammar sclmol established by that King. This 
is lield to lix tlie jicriod when the pillar was made. 

Topes. — biupas, known as duyabas in Ceylon 
and commonly calkd Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden In a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimen 
of .Talna stupas is now extant. A notable 
structure of this Idnd wliich existed until recent 
times, was tlie .Taina stitpa wliich stood on the 
Kankali Tila site at Muttra and yielded a large 
miiiiber of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow. Of those 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Sanchi in Bhopal is the most intact and entire 


pt its class, It consists of a low circular drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of li'ss diameter, 
Bound the drum is an open passage for circum- 
amDoiation , ana tne whole is eacloseU oy a ui!».s- 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The ' gates ate essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, w’ith elaborate sculptures. The original 
stupa, -which vias of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time as his iion- 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but as 
Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, its outer casing of stoue, 
the railing and the gateways were at least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
Buddhist stupas tiiat have been found are those 
of Sarnath, Bharhut between Allahabad 
and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatahas or Birth 
Stories of the Buddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is imsurpassecl 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums, The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. 0. 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed. 
The inscription, according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. If 
this interpretation is correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise. 

Caves. — ox the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India. The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Karli, 
Kanhori, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
Dominions, Barabar and Nagarjuni 18 miles 
north of Gaya, and Udayagiri and Khandagir 
20 miles from Cuttack in Orissa. The caves 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was divided, viz., the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainas. The earliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjuni 
which were excavated by Asoka and his arand- 
»on Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Gosala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No. 9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 at; Nasik. They hhve been' assigned 
to 200 B.C. by Eergusson and Dr. Burgess. 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marahall's recent researches and 
from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modem. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — the chaityus or chapel caves 
and vUiaras 01 monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first ato with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
lisies with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
they are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
baBilioftS. The second class consist of a half 
surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
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nihami fchere waa a sanctum in the centre ol the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
Hardly a chaitya is found without one or mori 
vUito-as adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tem- 
piea that at Elephanta near Bombay la perhaps 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D 
But bj' far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as ICailasa at Ellora. 
It IS on the model of o complete structural 
temple hut carved out of solid rock. It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Eashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, (A. D. 768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine. 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khanda- 
giri and Udas'agiri ; those of the mediaeval type, 
in Indra Sabha at X311ora ;and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Nasik. The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted lit various periods between 360-650 A.B. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 

Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently Imown as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, frieze.s of nude Erotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Sbah-ii-ki-Dheri, 
Which was explored in 1909, brought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school togotber with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
period. The inscription on the casket left no 
aoiiht as to the mound being the stupa raised 
over a portion of the b cly relies of Buddha by the 
Indo Scythian king Kanisbka. They were 
presented by lord Minto’s Government to the 
Buddhists of Burma and are now enshrined at 
Mandalay. To about the same age belong the 
stupas at Sfamkyala in the Punjab opened by 
Hanjit Singh’s Erenoh Generals, Ventura and 
Court, In 1880. florae of them contained coins 
Of Kanishka. There was brought to light at 
'i'axila during the w'inter of 1932-33 what proved 
to be the largest monastery so far unearthed in 
north-west India. In it there was an inscription 
dated in the year 134 of an unspecified era and 
roughly corresponding with the year 76 A. B. 
I'ho record is regarded as important because of 
the assistance it give.s in dating Gandhara 
sculptures in various parts. 

Struetural Temples.— Of this class the 
^rliest e.xampl6s are the Yaraha temple at 
ueogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
Sanchi, the brick temples at Bhitargaon In the 
district of Cawnpore. and the temples at Tigowa, 
Kachna, J3ranand Bhumaraaii of which belong to 
the Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in 
the Central Provinces. In South India we have 
two more examples wls., Lad Khan and Durga 
temples at Ailiole in Bijapur, the latter of which ' 
cannot be later than the eighth century ' A.D. i 
The only common characteristic is flat roofs I 
without spires of any kind. In other respects ! 
they are entirely difiereut and already here wc ! 
mark the beginning of the two styles, Indo- 1 


Aryan and Dravidian, whose difl'erenees become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
tury onwards. In the ludo-Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples ol the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, tind Dihvara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
style is that of the Mamallapuram Baths, or 
‘Seven Bagoclas,' on the seashore to the south 
of Madras. They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than raths. They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7tb century. To the same age has to he 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
near Trichinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Ghalukyan by Fergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular; and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular ol the Indo- 
Aryan, Some fine examples oi this type exist 
at Dambal, Eattiha.li, Tilliwalli and Hangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 
it Is in Mysore among the temples at Haliebid 
Belur, and Somnathpiir that the style is found 
In its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — \Ye now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light In India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper. I’he earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahini and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
fined to the north-west of India, The Bralmii 
was read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The .Kharoshthi was written from rigl)t 
to left, and was a modified form of the ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B.O. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.D., and was .supplanted by 
the Brahmi. Tbe earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of 
these has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 niiJes north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Girnar in 
K.athiawai to Dhaiili in Orissa, from Knlsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to Sidclapur in My.sore, show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Bock Ed.ieta to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Anfcio- 
i chus H, of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelpluis, and 
I so forth Is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
, B.C. 269 as the date ol his coronation. His 
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RuruuiiLdei pillar luauripiiou, atiaiii, diacovet- 
ed in Jl^epal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
(•he birth-place of Buddha which was lor long 
dispixted. Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagat pillar. The pillar 
had been known for a long time, but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which was a Gatuda pillar. In honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial- 
kidas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavaia, which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presuinabljr a 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasit. The donor of this cave, 
Gshavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the different periods the 
Inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ‘ forlorn and 
blind.* 

Saracenic Architecture.— This begins in 
India with the IStb century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques w.-re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jalna temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Arhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Mlnar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different period.^ and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Ehiiji are typical examples. Of the Sharql 
style we have three mosques iu Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
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.For many yeare Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took tlie matter up in 
1004, and addressed to tlio Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a, long- 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The e.ssential points 
in this letter are indicated below ; 

“In India we have already a standard time 
which is very generally, thoueh by no means 
universally, recognised. It i.s the Madras local 
time, which i,s kept on all railway and telegraph 


eccfesiastieal styles of the Malwa Pathans. The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this typo^ the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandat Shak, the Eklakhi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
lynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also greal 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
‘rom all mosques in India in ha'ving the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
^h^ee small domes. “ Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed.’* 
'ays Fergusson, “ that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.*’ 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Sayyid's mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the senlptured 
Mihrabt and domed and panelled roofs Is so 
■xquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
‘tyla is so essenti-ally Hindu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adi) fibahi dynasty of Bija- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Qagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Bauza 
and mosque and the Qol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Patehpur Bikri and Agra, of 
Jehangir’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures. “ The force and originality of the 
style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. ’’ And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Mot? Masjid in Agra Fort Is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of bis time. 
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lines throughout India and which is 5h. 21in . 
10s. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local time is used upon tlie railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards hears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Go'vernment of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes:— The 
Committee think that a changefrom Madras time 
bo that corresponding to a longitude exactly 
ho'urs east of Greenwich would toe p,n improve- 
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uimfc upon the exifJtiug arrangements; but tlrat 
for international scientific purtioses the hourly 
zone system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
oi Greenwich in the west, and ti hours in advance 
in the east o£ India would be preferable.* 

“Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a etmtinuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adonted the European hoar-aone system, it would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
tlio second suggestion. JBut as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Gape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of tliat and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the tinst suggestion. 

"It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portious of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of comraimi- 
cution, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard In the 
Madr is time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, It is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike; and 
It is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former Instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. The one greatadvantage which the second 
possesses over the nrst alternative is, mat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour; 
wliereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme oases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs 

*• It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
DOS. They would then represent a time 5 i 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time. I 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would l>e 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the I 
standard time is in advance of or behind local I 


time respectively; — Dibnicarh Dl S., Shillong 88 
E., Calcutta 84 b., .Allahabad 2 F., Madras 0 F., 
Lahore 38 F., llombay :il) C'., Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 32 F., Quetta (i2 t. 

“This standard time would be a.s inueli as 54 
and 5.5 minute.s behind loonJ time at .Mandalay 
ami Eangoou, respectively; and since the raitwaj 
system of Burma is not connected witn that ot 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Han goon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should he adopted 
in Burma. It Is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using llaugoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is 6h. 2-im. 478. in advance of 
.‘ireenwich, a .Burma Standard Time shouid be 
adopted on al) tiie Burme.se railways and tele- 
graphs, widen would be cue hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or d.J hours ahead ol 
Greemvicli time, and would correspond with 
97“ 30' E. longitude. The change viould bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other tilings) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for 
rallwaysand telegraphs (or the whole of the 
Indian Empire. Its general adoption for all 
purposes, while eminently advisable, is a matter 
which must be loft to the local community in 
eidch case,” 

It is diffleult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, tlie reception o( this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now ttie fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of liiinian 
error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt ifc. Calcutta decided to retain its own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time. In Bombay the first, reception of the 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality.- Subsequently the 
opposing element jn the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Mimioip.al clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On tlio 1st 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
'Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks wliieh are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the estabUsiiments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Blsewiiere Standard 
Time is universaJ. 
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The approximate stamlard time of High AVater m.ay he found liv adding Id, or suhtrn cl- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the eorroctions 


Ginn-iltar . . 

Malta 

Karachi 

Bomnaj 

Goa 

Point do (Lalii- 
Madras 
Calcutta 
Uangoon Town 


Rangoon Itiver Entrance .. ’...i i gr; 

I’miang i yp 

Singapore .. .. .. . „ S of, 

Hongkong .. .. .. .. „ 4 27 

Shanghai .. .. . , „ o fit 

Yokohama ., . . .„ f/d/l 8 0 

Valparaiso . . . , . . . . .vw/;. 4 40 

Buenos Ayres . . , . add 4 9 

Monte video . . .. ,, 0 32 


Coinage, Weights and Measures 


As the ourrtncy of Iiiilln Is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Es. 1,000=£100). But 
after 1873. owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
excliange, until at one time the gold vahie of 
tl»e rupee dropped as low as Is, In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to he made in England, and 
also to lelieve foreign trade and ftn.anoc from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, it w'as re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restriciing the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d., and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Its. 15=£1. Erom 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
.at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
Eehruary 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed lu tlie previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 23. instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System). 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of nnmerica! notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one liandred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Ils. 1.00,000) may bo read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1,899, while a 
crore of rupees (Ils. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is. 6d. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,.'300 ,and a crore is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage.— Finally, it Should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 10 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. Ttie .anna was 
formerly reckoned as IJd., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pics. 

Weights. — I'be varimi.s .syslom.s' of wcight.s 
used ill lii(li!i (’omliine unii'ormily of scali-s with 
jiiiTiU’tisc viu'iat.ioiis in the weights of units. 


The seuli-.s use, I geiu-rali.v tlinmglioul .Norllir-iii 
India and less l:•omnlouly in JMiidras and stnii- 
dardized in .Bombay I’residemi.)’ muier the 
lloniiiay Weights and Measiires Aef;, niay 

he (iuis expressed as one maiiiul =-t0 seers, 
■nu' seer=8(.) tolas. Tlie actual WL-ight of seer 
varies greatly from district, io district and even 
from village to village in iiidia cxc-ept in Bombay 
i’residency. In the standard system the tolii 
i.s of 180 grains, and .seer thus wi-iglis 2.057 lbs. 
and tlie inaund 82. 2S lbs. Tills sl-andard is 
also used in official reports. 

Betail.— For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of .seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change what varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money, 
in other words, prices in India are quantit.v 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first siglifc 
perplexing to an English reader, It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops., where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying nuiiiber for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into English denominationa 
withont having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), tlie foilowing scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 Ib. for 28., 2 seers per 
rupee={about) 6 lb. for 28., and so oa 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the 6iff/ta, which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights and 
measures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weiglit common ail over 
India, wo shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United Froviuces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 481 seers in 
Oawnporo, 40 in Muttra, 72i in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 60 in Moradabad, 43i in Saharanpur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, iSi in Shah- 
lebanpnr, 61 in Goshangimgc. Tlie maund 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 Iba. to the Factory 
maund of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
maund of 28 lbs., which apparently answers 
CO the Forest Department maond in use at the 
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Fuel Depot, and the Madras aiaund, which 
some aumoriMes estimate at 25 Iba. and others 
at 24]bs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry.— These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefl- 
nitely. There are variations of every detail 
ol weignts and measures in every part of India, 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are he.avy. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to deidsing a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian vailways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead ” wliich 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
talren in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
In 3911 to malie proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency, Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad interim report which has been 
Issued for public discussion. In brief, it point? 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weiglits and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsorily applied ovei 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so sueceas- 
fuily as a " lead ” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, savoir faire, or the means of ' 


will follow a good lead is apparent in the Bast 
Khandesh Uistrict of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
In this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to 
best system already prevailing there. 

Committee of 1913.~The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, I»I3, 
when the following . committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew : — 

Mr. C. A. Silberrard (PreiUent), 

Mr. A. Y. G, (Jampbell. 

Mr. Rustomji Pardoonji. 


This Committee reported, in August 1916, 
In favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says : — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and be,st 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights. The introduction of tlUs 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
Yorth-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended are : — 

Fok India, 

8 khaskhas = 1 chawal 

8 chawals = 1 ratti 

8 rattis = 1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks =r 1 tola 

6 tolas = 1 chatak 

16 chatAks = 1 seer, 

40 seers = 1 maund 

For Burma. 

2 small ywes = 1 large ywe 

4 large ywes = 1 pe 

2 pcs = ,1 mu 

5 pesor2i muB — 1 mat 

1 mat 5= 1 ngamii 

2 nfflwnus == 1 tikal [visa, 

too tikals == 1 peiktha or 

The tola i.s the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
'ihe rupee weight. The viss has recently been 
.Lxed at 3- 60 lbs. or 140 tolas. 

Government Action. — The Government of 
fndia at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
bo take, action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
id visable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their deci,9ion not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or Standardisation and stated that “ if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to ntuier- 
bake such legislation, but at present they enn- 
jsider that any such step would bo premature. 

Provincial Government Action.- -.imongsi, 
the various .Provincial (Jovprnimmts in hulia, 
Bombay Government i.s tlip only one which has 
taken action to Rtaudarflize the weights and 
measures, etc., used iii tracle in the Presidency. 


The Peoples of India. 


It Js essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Eajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, lamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation nauoh farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India — the Dravidians— differ al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. "Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
i ooally. They have been displaced in the N ortb- 
W est by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoioid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Bettveen these foreign elements 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have Intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Ilisley (Caste, Tribe and Bace, 
Indian Census Deport, 1901 ; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, "V^ohime I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. There would 
bo eight if the Andamanese were Included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by tlie 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Eroiitier Province. Probably 
formed by a fusion of Tui’kiand Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark bui; 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Baj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Bajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, liead long; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of W^estefn India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Diavidian elements. This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of tliese characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidtans. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight ; in the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Baj- 
putana and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in its 


lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to hlaek ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans ; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group and 
Usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans, while the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one w'ould take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo-Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian. or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually pleutifni; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad. This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably, includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim the Limbus, Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, moat 
of Central India and Chora Nagpur. Its most 
characteristic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type, of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the stature 
is short or below mean ; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with ari 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
India, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyaa to Gape 
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Ooinorin. On the east and the west of tiie | 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Ilajmiihal Hills. Where the 
oriainal characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact witli Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is tlm birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea iii Assam, the Huars, , of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Rangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by bis black skin, bis 
squat figure, and the negro-like proportion of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 


deposit which is hero treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the origiua) 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas oocupiod by tliese various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as tliey 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into c.ach other insensibly : and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one etbriin 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that tlie physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


The progress of urbanisation in India — if 
tber(s has tmen any progress at all — has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increa-o bidng a little more tlian one per 
cent. I'iu' i)erceiitage of tlie urban iiopiilation 
to the total is only 1 1 , wliieli howewir shows an 
iiuii'ease oi d.R per cent, since the last e(!ii.%ns, 
fine parlly to the natural inn-ease of the pre- 
existing mb;m population and partly to migra- 
tion from nirul areas. The pereeiitage of urban 
pippuiation ranges from 3.-t in Assam to 22.0 
iu Bomiiay which is the most urbilld^ed of flie 
major provinee.s. ('omj>.areil to this, the inh.-tn 
populaticpii in Rranecis lOpereent., in Eortlieru 


Ireland .50,8 per cent, in Canada .58.7 per cent, 
ill tlio U. S. A, 50.2 per cpuit. and in England 
and Wales .SO per cent. 

Tlie greatest degree f)C growth ha.s been in the 
number of towns witli a population of from 
20,000 to 50,000, the. total population of which 
is now nearly double that of towns of .'50,000 to 
100.000. All classes of towns have inerea,seil 
in population, except tlupse with populations 
of between 5,000 and 10,000 ami those having 
under 5,000. Thus the large imlustrial and 
.semi-industrial towns have honelltted at the 
expense of the smaller toms. 


Places, j Population. PLaces. Population. '31 '21 '11 '01 '91 



38 9,674,032 

66 4,572,118 

268 8,091,288 

54:i 7,449,402 

987 0,992,832 


I’otal Population 
Rural Areas 
Urban Areas 
'Towns having 100,090 
and over 

Towns having 50,000 to 

100,000 

'Towns having 20,000 to 
.50,000 . . . . 

Tornis liaviiig 10,000 to 

20,000 .. .. 

Tnwms Iiaving 5,000 to 

10,000 ' 

Towns having under 
. 5,000 .. .. ■ 


Migration.- -Of tlie population of the Indian 
Empire only 730,540 were enumerated as born 
in other part,s (pf the worlfl. Gf these 596,078 
are of Asiajtic birth, 118,089 of .European birth 
ami 17.379 others. The emigration from India 
is approximately 2.5 million, the balance of 
migration being against India. 

nearly all of tiiesc migrants are resident in 
other parts of the Britisli Empire, There are 
about 155,500 Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found in Natal, 
'iiliere are 26,759 in Kenya; the other overseas 
Indian communities in order of size arc Mauri- 


699,400 352,837,778 687,981 318,942,480 100 1 100 100 100 100 
696.831 313,852,851 685,605 280,467,204 , 89 [89.8 90.6 90.1 00.5 


tins 268,870, 'Trinidad and 'I'oiiagn 13.8,067, 
British, Guiana 130,510, Kiji 75,117 iimt mueU 
smaller luunliers in 'I'auminyik.-i, .I.-uii.-ucii, 
Zanzibar, Ugandji ami Hong Kong. :i'hi.*re, iirc; 
about 11,000 Imlians scattered in numlii'rs of 
under 2,000 iu varion.s other parts of the liriiisii 
Empire and probably about 9,000 iu the British 
Isles. The total mimher of Imiian.s iu tin* 
Empire outside India is 2,300.000. Outside tin* 
Empire there are. about 100,000 Indians, 25,00(1 
in the Dutch East Indies, 35,00o in Buleli 
Guiana, 7,500 in Madagasear ami .smaller num- 
bers in Portuguese. East Africa, tiie 11. ,S. A., 
Persia, Iraq and other coimtricis. 
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The subject ot reliKlon Is severely contro- gion) or Silch added to a number of affrays and 
versiai in India, wJiere often it is coloured by at. least to one homicidf3. Speaking broadly, 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 68 are Hindus, 22 Mahoraedans, S Buddhists, 
are excluded . As a matter of fact, Dr. Hutton, 3 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
tiie Oommissioner for the latest census, refers tian and one a Silch. Of the remaining 2 one is 
to an excess of seal on the part of al parties equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
to register as many adlierents as possible in view, and the other most probably a .Tain, much less 
of the possibility of a communal franchise based probably a Barsi find just as possibly either a 
on the census returns. “ So high did feeling Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs, 
run over the return f)f religion in' the Punjab*', The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
he flays, “tliat dispiites .as to whether a man are set out in the following table 
was Adi Dkttmti (Adherent of tlie original reli- 

~ Actual I Proportion Variation 

number per per cent, 

Iteligion. in 1021. 10,000 of (Increase 4- 

(OOO's population in Decrease—). 

omitted.) 1021. 1911-1921. 


Hindu .. 

Arya 

Sikh 

Jain .. 

Buddhist 

Iranian [Zoroastrinn(Parsi)] 

Musalman 

Cliristlan . . 

.Tew 

Primitive (Tribal) 

M;iscellaneous(MiuorEeIigions and religions not returned) 


A feature of the above table is easily the large 
increase in the number of those returned as 
“miscellaneous'*. This is explained by the 
fact that the latest census grouped all those 
who returned their religion as Adi-Hindu, 
Adi-Dravida, etc., under “miscellaneous”. 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Eajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal .and Sind. They form about 
32 per ceut, of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent, 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Kajputana, 
Ajmer-Morwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Eeliglons are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


Burma, Madras, Eajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, 

Christians. — The Christian community now 
numbers just 6i millions of persons in India 
or 1,70 per cent, of the population. This 
constitutes an increase of 32.6 per cent, over the 
last census of which 20 per cent, is ascribed to 
conversions during the decado 1921-31. Nearly 
60 per cent, of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity ciin claim 35 persons in every l,f)00 of 
the population of the British districts of Miulra.s 
and as Ifirgc a proportion as 27 per cent, in 
Cochin .and 31 . .6 per cent, in Travancore. Else- 
where the Christians arc scattf.‘re(l over tiie 
larger Provinces and States of India, the Punjab 
and Bihar and Orissa. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

The Census of India was taken on the night last two censuses and in the last 50 vciirs • — 

of February 21th in Burma and on that of 26th 

In India. The total population of India as thus 1921 1911 1881 

ascertained is 362,837,778, viz., British Terri- — - to 

tory 271,626,933 and Indian States 81,810,846 1931. 1921. 1931 . 

giving an increase of 24,670,742 in British ■" 

Ten'itory and 9,224,566 In Indian States. Whole India .. +10.6 +1.2 +30,0 

The following table shows the percentage Provinces .. +10.0 +1.8 +30.8 

of variation in the country’s population at the States.. .. -H2.8 +1.0 +46.6 


CENSUS OF INDIA 1931--Popnlation of Provinces and States. 



Territories). 


Census of India 19Zi— Continued. 



POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS 



Population of Principal Towns—Continued. 



Municipality only. 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The table below shows the age distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10-yearly age groups at the last two censuses: — 



1 1931. 

1921. 

L 


1931. 


1921. 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 


1 mafe’s. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

0—10 

2,802 

2,889 

2,673 

2,810 

40—50 

968 

891 1 

1,013 

967 

10—20 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,896 

50—60 

561 

545 1 

619 

606 

20—30 

1,768 

1,856 

1,640 

1,766 

60—70 

260 

281 

347 

377 

80—40 

1,431 

1,351 

1,461 

1,398 

70 and over. 
Mean age . . 

115 

23.2 

125 

22.8 

160 
24. S 

180 

24.7 


The mean age in India Is only 23.02, as be made for the heavy mortality of the influenza 
against 30.6 in England and Wales. The rate years. It is in the towns that the highest 
of Infant mortality in India in the decade infantile mortality is found. The table below 
1921-31 shows an appreciable reduction on the shows the rates from 1925 to 1930 for presidency 
rate of the previous decade, even if allowance towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INFANTILE MOKTALITY RATES PER 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURING. 


City. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

Bombay 

357 

255 

316 

814 

301 

298 

Calcutta 

326 

372 

340 

276 

260 

268 

Madras 

279 

282 

240 

289 

259 

246 : 

Rangoon . . 

352 

320 

294 

341 

321 

278 

Lucknow 

260 

287 

256 

301 

269 

329 

Lahore i 

222 

241 

201 1 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur 

258 

302 

254 1 

299 

291 

270 ^ 

Delhi 

183 

238 

201 

210 

259 

199 

Special causes contribute to the high mortality has been going on since the beginning of this 
of infants in India. century. This shortage of females is charac- 

teristic of the population of India as compared 


Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- to that of most European countries. The 
habitation and child-birth commonly take place female infant is definitely better equipped by 
before the woman is physically mature and this, nature for survival than the male, but in India 
i combined with the primitive and insanitary the advantage she has at birth is probably 

i methods of midwifery, seriously affects the neutralised in infancy by comparative neglect 

health and vitality of the mother and through and in adolescence by the strain of bearing 
t her of the child. If the child survives the pre- children too early and too often. A good deal 

natal and natal chances of congenital debility of recent work on sex ratios has tended to the 
, and the risks of child-birth, it is e.vposed to the view that an increase in masculinity is an indi- 
dangers of death in the early months of life cation of declining population, but this is not 

from diarrhoea or dysentery. According to the the case in India as a whole. The all-India 

: Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by ratio is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims 

far the greater number of infantile deaths are and 951 females per 1,000 males for Hindus, 
duo to infantile debility and malformation. The only provinces in which there is actually 
Including premature birth, respiratory diseases an, excess of women over men are Madras and 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhoea Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
and enteritis. can be added if Bcrar be excluded. Where 

I females arc in excess, the excess is stiU most 

1 Sex Ratio. — The figures of the population marked in the lower castes and does not always 

' of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest extend to the higher. Among the aboriginal 

i census, show a further continuation of the steady tribes, however, the numbers of the two sexes 

! fall in the proportion of females to males that are approximately equal. 

I . ' 
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Marriage. — The subject of polygamy has 
beeu discussed fully in the report of 1011. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry is 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the trilms of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. It.*! 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

The table below shows the percentage for 
each sex of married ix.-rsoiis who are under the 
age of 15 years ; 

Kumbi-rper 1, (JflO o/fohd married who are wider 
15 yearn. 


Provinces, etc. 

■Males. 

Females. 

India 

65.7 

157.3 

Burma . . . . . . 

1.8 

6.7 

India Proper . . 

68.0 

161.8 

Hindus . . 

73.1 

164.1 

Muslims 

59.4 

174.3 

Jains 

32.5 

108.3 

Tribal .. 

49.6 

93.3 1 

Sikhs 

26.9 

74.6 1 

Cliristians 

15.4 

43.3 ] 

Widows and Hemarriage.—Infaut marriage 
naturally luvolves infant widowhood, a feature 

of no significance where 

remarriage is allowed, 

but of serious importance where 

it is not. 


Widows among llindus numbered just under 
two millions in 1931 ; but the general ratio of 
wido-ws has decreased as compared with 1921. 
In the 1921 census there were 175 widows 
in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen 
in 1931 to 155. It is, however, .Tains and 


SOCIAL AND 

Literacy .-—The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply. 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
Is at present not very high in comparison with 
. countries in the west. Ninety-five out of every 
<1,000 of the population are now literate, as 
; against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 

K century ago. Burma leads the provinces in 
e matter of literacy ; for in that province 
eiacy, even If not of a very high order, ds a 
^ habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monas- 
teries Of which almo.st every Burman village 
has at least one. Cochin, Travaneore and 
Baroda follow Burma in the order of literacy. 
Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth 


niiidus who place an eifective ban on widow 
remarriage, and in both these communities 
the total ratio of widow's has fallen ; .lain wi(b>w's 
in 1931 were 2.53 per 1,000 females, but in 1931 
only 221, and the 1921 figure, of 101, ■wirtow^s in 
every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 109 in 
1931. On the other hand, there has already been 
a very remarloiblr: increase in (Oiild widows 
particuliirly under the agiiof 5 years, wliich ca.ii 
be attributed to the rush of marriages anticipa- 
tory to the Cliild Marriage Bestraint A(d;, a, 
rush w'hich it is to be fe.arnd will contribute 
large numbers of young w'idnws to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitude towards 
wido%v remarriage in Hindu, society generally. 
In every thousand Hindu women there are still 
169 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty years 
of ,age and over a quarter of those under 20. 
In spite of reformist movements to popularise 
widow remarriages, they are still unobmnaon 
enough to attract attention in ‘ Indian papers 
whenever they take place. 


Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
0/ all religions: 


Ago, 

1931. 

1921. 

All ages . . . . 

155 

175 

0—5 

1 

1 

5—10 .. 

.5 


10—15 .. .. 


17 

15—20 

■34 . 

.41 

20—30 

■ 78 

92 ■ 

30 — 40 . . 

212 

212 

40—60. .. .. 

' 507 

.494 

60 and over . . 

802 

814, 


OMIC CONDITIONS. 

in population and in spite of ha%'ing started with 
a very high ratio, lias been able to do mote than 
keep pace with that growth. 

Literacy is much more, prevalent in towns than 
in the country, as both tlie need for, and the 
opportunities of, acquiring it arc; gre;iti>r. An 
analysis of the population of tlie cities sliows 
that 348 out of 1,000 males .and 149 out of 1 ,000 
females are literate, while, tin' eorresponiling 
figures for literacy in Englisli in towns are 1,47,3 
males and 434 females. 

The country taken as a wdiolo, female literacy 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala. Cochin State; has more tlian one 
literate female to (;very two literate; males and 
Travaneore only a little l(;ss, wdiiio .Malabar lias 
nearly qne to every three, Cooi'g a little less 
than one to every three, Baroda a little fewer 
and M5'aore one to every live. Besides the 
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difliculty, still felt very strougly in’ most pro- 
vinces, of getting good women teachers, one of, 
tile most serious oiistaoles to the spread of 
female education is the early age of marriage, 
wliioli causes girls to he taken from school! 
before they have reached even the standard of 
the primary scliool loardng certificate. 

Treated in communal or religious groups, the 
greatest progress has been made by Sikhs, 
.laiiis, iitnslims and Hindus, in that order,' but 
the leading literate communities are the Parsis, 
.Tews, Burmans, Jains and Christians. The 
followiiig table analyses the position of the 
Indian eommimities in respect of literacy; — 


All religions (India) 
Hindus 

Sikhs .. 

Jains 

Buddhists 

Zoroastrlans (Parsis) 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jews 

Tribal 

Others ^ 


Humber 
per 1,000 
who are 
literate. 




hundred and twelve out of uverv 10,1100 males 
and 28 out of every 10,000 females ari‘ lib- rate 
in English, and both si'xes taken togetlier 123 
out of 10,000. Viewed in relation to tlio various 
religions and coiniuunitie.s, the tiuures are as 
follow : — 


and overs 
who are 
literate in 
Euglisli. 


All religions (India) 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Buddliists 

Zoroastrlans (Parsis) 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jews 

Tribal , .. 

Others 


Territorially, Cochin State leads in literacy 
in English with 307 per 10,000 ; Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Xravancoro (158) 
coming next. 

Languages. — In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered. 


The principal languages arc given in the fallowing statement : — 


Total number of speakers 
(OOO’s omitted.) 


Number per 10,000, 
of total population. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, j 


37,743 

33,804 

' .50,210 

46,504 

Bengali 

27,617 

25,952 

25.239 

24,055 


13,291 

13,083 

11,874 

11,727 

Marathi 

10,573 

10,317 

9,206 

9,095 


10,073 

10,339 

9,284 

0,496 

Punjabi . . . . 

8,799 

7j040 

8,901 

: 7,272 

Eajasthani , . 

ICanarese , 

7,271 

5,690 

6,627 
•5,516 ■ 

6,656 

5,253 

6,025 

5,121 

Orlya 

Gujerati 

5,485 

6,709 

.. 4,962 

6,192 

5,610 

6,240 

4,007 

4,585 

Burmese 

4,332 

4,522 

4,135 

4,288 

Malayalam 

4,633 

4,605 

3,736 

3,762 

Lahnda (or Western 

Punjabi) 

4,603 

8,963 ' 

' 3,050 

2,602 


Slales. Females. 
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The necessity of a common medium of con- 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise 
to bl-lingualism and the consequent dlsplaee- 
meiit of tribal languages, has formed the subject 
of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
deal has been written on the possibility of a 
lingua franca for India. The combined speakers 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably 
exceed in number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if we add to 
these two languages Biharl and Hajasthani, 
wliioh so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- 
turned under that name in the census schedules, 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of 
tongues which have some considerable affinities 
and cover a very large area of northern and 


central India. In their pure forms these four 
languages may be scientiflcatly distinct ; but 
this is not the popular view. There is a common 
element in the main languages of northern and 
central India which renders their speakers, with- 
out any great conscious change in their speech, 
mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua franca over a large part of India. 

Infirmities.— -These are classes under four 
main heads — insanity, deaf -mutism, blindness 
and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
the number of persons suffering from each 
infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 


Infirmity. 

! 

1 Number afflicted with ratio per hundred thousand 

[ OP the po>pulation. 

I — j 1921. 

j 1911. j 1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Insane 

Deaf-mutes 

Blind 

Lepers .. .. 

Total ..I 

1 

120,304 

84 

230,895 

66 

601,370 

172 

147,911 

42 

88,305 

60 

479,637 

1.52 

102,513 

82 

81,006 

26 

199,891 

64 

443,653 

142 

109,094 

35 1 

66,205 

23 

153,168 

52 

354,104 

121 

97,340 

33 

74,279 ' 
27 

190,861 

75 

458,868 

167 

126,244 

46 

81,132 

35 

197,215 

86 

626,748 
229 
131,968 
i 57 


860,099 

272 

838,644 1 
267 1 

670,817 

229 

856,252 

315 

937,063 

1 407 

There had been a continuous decline In the , I 
total number as well_as in the proportion of | n 

Jetween the man who cultivates land and the 
ran _ who _ nominally owns_it there are often a 


persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
Improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
In the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 316 to 267. The increase in ratio as weU 
as in. numbers since then is attributed to 
increased accuracy of enumeration. 

Occupation. — It is a w'ellknovra fact that the 
majority of the people in India live on agricul- 
ture. The latest census puts down the number 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while those 
engaged in industry number 16,400,000. Thus 
about 67 per cent', of the country’s workers 
ate employed in the former and 10 per cent, 
in the latter. This does not, however, mean 
that all the 103 millions are land-owners. Bights 
in land, in India are complicated and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons famillw only j 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe. I 


number of intermediate holders of some interest 
or other in the produce of the land. If a com- 
parison is made between the area of land under 
crops and the number of agriculturists actually 
engaged in cultivation in British India, it is 
that for each agriculturist there are 2.9 acres 
of cropped land of which 0.65 of an acre is 
irrigated. The cultivation of special crops 
occupies under two per cent, of the populations 
concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
part of whom are engaged in the production of 
tea. Forestry employs fewer than special 
cultivation. 

In recent years there has been an increase, in 
the number of people living on the production 
and transmission of physical force, that is, 
heat, light, electricity, motive power, etc. Silk 
spinning and weaving, manufacture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobacco have 
proved more popular than before. Transport 
by road has attracted more men, while the use 
of water for internal transport has decreased, 
harbours being used more freely for external 
transport by sea. About five million persons 
ate engaged In organised industry. 

It is noteworthy that less than one million 
people, who man, the army, the Navy, the 
air force, the police, the services, etc., manage 
the administration of thi.s vast country ; in 
other words, 350 odd millions are ruled by one 
million servants of the state . 

There has of late been increasing unemploy- 
ment, especially among the educated classes. 
An attempt to include these in the last census 
has not met with success, but it is slgniflcant 
that graduates of Madras University join the 
iwlice department on Bs. 10 per mensem and 
are. held fortunate in getting even that. 
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The Impnlse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The (Jovemment 
of Indiarepresents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, TB99, a lew years before the 
deaths o! Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras <Port St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Eort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “Presidencies’* were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay at Moghul power and the 
Intrigues ot the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors. 
Step by step the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Begulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort WUllam (Bengal); and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies wore forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General ot 
Bengal in Council, except in oases of Imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies In a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chlef of the Presi- 
dency Army, The control of the Govcrnor- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by the Charter Act ot 1793, 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 


THE REFORli 

Great changes were made In the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it — almost as important 
in their provisions as the Act Itself — came into 
general operation in January 1921. The Act 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted in 
India in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 


and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor" 
Qeneral-m-Oouncll, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
Alter the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent* 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy, 
The Governor-General is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agrlcultuc< 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale, 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country; 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems ; it has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agrloulturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and Intoxloating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and oralnarj; 

§ abllc works of the most intimate character. 

be Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great fiinc- 
tlons between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Beform Act of 
1919. 


OF 1919. 

(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
embodied In their Report ou Indian Consti- 
tutional Beform issuedln the spring of 19X8. 
The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured in India In the winter of 1918-19, and 
which issued their Beports In the spring of 1910. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
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modiflcafcion of the system of administration 1 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and ' 
issued their Report while the Govemmant of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 

The Divisions. — British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, each with Its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. In ten of the 
provinces — the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam 
and tlie North West Frontier Province — the 
Local Government consists of a Governor, an 
Executive Council of not more than four 
members, and two or more Ministers. Burma, 
which was excluded from the original scheme, 
was brought into line with it in 1922, An 
Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor’s Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive Council and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic franchise, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining provinces were 
then, Inclusive of the N. W. Frontier Province, 
directly administered by Chief Commissioners, 
who are technically mere agents of the Central 
Government of India. No change was made 
by the Act of 1919 in the system of adminis- 
tration in these six minor provinces but the 
Frontier Province was, after the Burma 
precedent, made a Major Province in 1932. 

Dyarchy.— -In ten nine provinces the exe- 
cutive Government is a dual organism wbieh 
owes its unity to the Governor. One half 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
his executive CouucU, all of whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
“rsjfrved.” The other half of the executive 
orgamsm is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice of Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold oAce during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Ooimoil. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the administration of 
“ transferred ” subjects. 

The ObjecL—The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary objeot was to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the .Cabinet Minister respond* 


The Provinces.— Starting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial stew must be taken towards the 
development or a system of responsible govern- 
ment the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 


for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinces ; but the rules under 
the Act provide spooilically for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 

In provincial affairs to matters so 

specified. 

Finance. — The "revenues of India”— 
or, rather, their sources — are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 

administration of their " allocated ” 
revenues, they have power to sup- 

plement them by raising loans on the 
security of these revenues, and their 
right, subject iu certain cases to the 
Governor-General’s sanction, to Initiate new 
taxation measures Is formally recognised. 

It was found impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the (Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to be met In part 
by an annua! contribution from seven of 
the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and Inelasticity of Its own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinoed to the Government of India at the 
outset was Rs. 083 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributed lls. 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs, 
176, lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 
64 lakhs. The annual contribution was in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future, and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate were found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions were to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. The Provincial contributions 
were gradually foregone and finally extinguished 
by the Government of India in the years of its 
successive annual prosperity Budgets before the 
commencement of the world wide economio 
depression in 1929. 

Responsibility.— -The first steps towards 
responBibllity were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion In the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules gave 
the vote to about 6,000,000 of the adult male 
population, ana have enabled the Legislative 
Council of any “ Governor’s province ” to 
extend to the franchise women. 
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The, followint' table shows the strength and composition of each' of the rro-vineia,! Councils:— 


Province. 

Elected. 

Nominated aad ex-officio. 

Total, 

Officials. 

Non-officials. 

Madras . . 


23 

0 

127 

Bombay 


20 

6 

HI 

Bengal .. 

113 

20 

6 

■J39 

United Provinces . . . , . . 

100 

18 


123 

Punjab .. .. .. .. 

71 

16 


93 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

76 

' IS 

!) 

103 

'Central Provinces . . . . . . 

53 

10 

5 ^ 

(>S 

Assam .. ... 

39 

0 


53 

Burma .. .. .. 

78 

13 

8 

101 

North-'West Frontier Province . . . . 

28 

7 

5 

40 


The figures for officials in this table are maxima 
iln every case, and where less than the maximum 
'number of offloials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-offlcials must be 
increased in proportion ; c.y., if there are only 
18 officials (nominated and ex-officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must bo seven 
nominated non*oflaolals. The official members 
who have seats ex-offioio are the members of the 
JExeoutive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
Those Executive Councils contain an equal 


nuii-ber of Indian and British members except 
in Bihar and Orissa where two of the three 
members are British officials. 

Electorates. — ^The electorates in each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the general 
position. 


Class of Electorate. 


No. of 

Electorates of 
this Class, 


JN on- Muhammadan .. .. .. .. 

Muhammadan 

European .. .. .. .. 

Anglo-Indian <in the technical sense of persons of mixed 
European and Asiatic descent). 

Bandholders . . . . . . 

University .. .. 

Commerce and Industry 

Total 


04 


No. of Members 
returnable by 
Electorates of 
this Class. 


113 


Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all bat 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, i.e., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area. The normal area for a “ Muhammadan ” 
or * 'non-Muhammadan *' constituency Is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six " non-Muham- 
madan *' and two “ Muhammadan”, the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the 
former. 

throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds of 
constltuoncics Into two broad categories, those 


which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests such as Landholders, Universities, Plan 
tors or Commerce being described as ” special ” 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction — ^Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc. — being known as "general" 
constituencies. 

Voters’ Qualifications. — The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of inoome tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or 
property. 
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POWEfiS OF PBOVINCIAL 

In origui the legislative authority In British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, of the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, “ for the purpose of 
legislation.” When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council certain 
" additional members,” at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the cm 8 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
eugaKing its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of “ additional ’* members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-offlcial In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-offlciai mem- 
bers, and the functions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was In the main the result of tho ” Mor- 
ley-Mlnto Act ” of 1909, The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it 
lord Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
powers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
lative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be Imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results . of the Act of 1909 were 
dellultely to recognise the principle of election 
tia ilie means of selecting non-offlcial members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able' Increase in the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province of a non-offlolal (though not, save In one 
ijioviuce, an elected) majority. A furtherimport- 
unt, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
'General and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
qiienfily created. 

Old System.— But although the Legislative 
. Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
, vinco.i only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
i IiegHatlve Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
■' provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained In 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of tire 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
offlcial element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-offlcial members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; hut for 
various reasons this control, even fa the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly be described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voice at all. 

The Changes. — ^The most important changes 
made by the Act of 1919 fa the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were — 

fi) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies; 

(ft) a greatly enlianoed freedom of initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 

(tit) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the (Jover- 
uor’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment is the right to elect their own President. 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start every Oounefl has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(who formerly was ex-offleo President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can beat be given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 72D). 

72D.— (1) The provisions contained fa this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors’ legislative councils, 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be laid in the form 
of a statement before the council in each year 
and the proposals of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the oounoi! fa the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount thereto referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed 
Provided that — 

(а) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor oertifles 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand is essential to the discharge of his rea- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and 

(б) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
Biich revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall he made except on the recommendation of 
the governor communicated to the council. 

(3) N othing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure : — 
(t) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council ; and 
(if) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

(Hi) Expenditure of which the amount Is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 
(iv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council and 
(o) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature.— In the light 
of these facts It is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “ reserved ” and 
" transferred *' categories. The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more Important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries. 
The “ reserved ’* subjects comprise all those in 
the list of " provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery. — ^No change was made by the 
Act of 1919 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council ; 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain speoifled circumstances If ho disagrees 
with it. Eor such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative (3ounoil. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-oflicial elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor In 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
offleial half of the Government in Its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and npt 
less Important factor is the existence In the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
In fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for declMons on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues in the Executive Council. But 
these factors, while they will doubtless lead tp 


constant endeavour on the part of the ofllcial 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislative, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not Intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and in the last resort of the British electorate . 

Transfer of Control.— With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Coimoil has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of “ reserved ” subjects or ‘‘^de- 
partments,” so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred “departments” which are 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from which he is 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office Is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the ” reserved” subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the ProAdncial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who virill follow 
its mandate and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the comptosition of the Legislative 
ConnoU by the use which he makes of his vote. 
Mo doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is "the Governor acting with Mini’iteri 
appointed under this Act," not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who is not, of coarse, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his produce, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department ftom 
the transferred Ifst if he found the legislature 
bent pn pursuing a policy in its Bdmln'stratlon 
which, in his judgment, was Incompatible 
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with the maintenance of peace and tranqtilility; 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should he allorved 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. " If after hearing ail the arguments,” 
observed the Committee, “ Miiilstcrs should 
'• decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“ opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
“ ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 
" fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
" it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
" vote any particular piece of legislation. It 
"is not possible but that in India, as in all otiier 
“ countries, mistakes wijl bo made by Ministerf 
“ acting with the approval of a majority of the 
“Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
“ learning except througli experience and 
“the realisation of responsibility.’* 

Provision of Funds.— The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to he settled by ruies, 
merely providing that rules may be made *' for 
“ the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
“purpose of such ‘administration* i.e., the 
“administration of transferred subjects by the 
“Governor .'xting with Ministers ". Probably 
the best desoniption available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of tin's 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whoso proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an “ order 
of allocation” or to modify it in accordance 
with their joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows ! — 

" The Committee have given ranch attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
• which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between tlie two sides 
of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are awar 
that this question might, in certain circuni- 
, stances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion to the provincial government, and they 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made fay the Act of 
191P in the system of government outside 
the " Governors’ provinces " are of compara- 
tively minor scope, though the spirit of the 
Act requires,, as lias already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between tlie Provincial 
■i Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 

■ ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes 

‘ made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 

■ menl( are the removal of the statutory bar to 
issithe Appointment of more than six me.jbers 

,of the Govemor-Gcneral’s Executive Council 
(which, however, has had the far-reaching 
■consequence that three of the eight members of 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- 
tution in a much more enlarged representative 
and independent form of the, central leglsla- 


nment of India. 

are U opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, to the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. ^ The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite . proportion 
of the revenue, say* by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or untl) an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
llnaucial year shall hold good, 

“ The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government la this matter 
as in all others, should be of such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will bo able to assist and in- 
ttuence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct tlie policy 
of reserved subjects; but on the other hand 
the Executive Council should he helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally . will devolve the tas k 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisors.” 

GOVERNMENT. 

ture. It has already been observed that 
body was, in origin, like all other Jogislafcive 
bodies in India, the Govern or-Generars Exe- 
cutive Cotinoil with the addition of certain 
“additional members” appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legislation. Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduotion 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addi- 
tional members,” who of course under Loji-d 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, i.e., the Executive 
Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919. That Act however, ha.s' en- 
tirely remodelled the “Indian .hegi.-laturo,” 
and it is now called,, which has hcconie, like the 
Legislative Cormeil in a Governor’.s province 
•a legislature w'ith all ike iaheront. power.s 
ordinarily attrihuted to such a body save such 
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aa ire specifically withheld by the terms ol 
i the Act, It consista of two Chambers. The 

'i “ Council of State ” contains 60 members, of 

i; whom 34 are elected (including one member 

to represent Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
! whom not more than 20 may be ofllcials. The 

It "Legislative Assembly" consists of 144 

members, of whom 105 are elected (including 
I in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 

i : member who, though actually elected, as tech- 

nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, not fewer than one third are 
required to be non-offloials. The members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
are not ex-oMeio members of either 
Chamber, hut each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
I vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
! ber. Any member of the Executive Council 

il may,, however, speak in either Chamber, 

jl The President of the Upper Chamber is a 

j nominee of the Governor-General, aa also, for the 
j| first four years after the constitution of the 

i Chamber, was the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber 'elected Its own President, and it 
eIeo6(5d its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
I three years ; but either Chamber, or bobb simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
( Governor-General. 

» Election.— -The method of election for 

, both Chambers is direct, and although the 
, number of electors is considerably smaller than 
for the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
^ advance on the very restricted and for the most 

S'* part indirect franchise established under the 

lli Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 

lii lature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 

in . Ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
Ip is on the same model as that for the Pro- 

p, vincial Councils already described . except that, 

Il firstly, the property qualifieation for voters 

lit (and consequently for candidates) is higher 

(If in order to obtain manageable oonstitiienoics, 

11 and past service with the colours is not per se 

Il a qualification for the franchise, and sccondlj/. 

It that the constituencies necessarily cover a 

considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis ; 
that is a fixed number of the elective seats in 
each Ghambor is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
), are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
ft ' signed area of the province. 

It' The following table shows the allotment of 

If the elective seats: — 

i Legislative Oounoil of 

Assembly, State. 

ti( Madras .. .. 16 6 

! Bo’mhay . . . . 16 6 

Bengal . . . . 17 6 

Bl United Provinces 16 6 

? Punjab . . . . 12 4 

•! Bihar and Orissa .. 12 3 

¥ Central Provinces , . 6 2 

;■ Assam - . . . 4 1 

hfortli- W est Frontier Provincol 


Burma .. .. 4 2 

Delhi .. .. __l 

105' 34 

Since the area which rocurna perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Coimeil is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — ^namely, tlie 
entire province in each case^ — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
said th.dt th i normal area unit in the case ot the 
Legislative Assembly is the Division (the techni- 
cal term for the administrative group of districts 
controlled by a Divisional Commissioner). 

The Franchise. — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province. . The qualifications for candidature 
tor the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mutatis mviandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that ho resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a “ Senate 
of Eider Statesmen " and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber. With this objecti 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intelleetual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Councli< 
the holding of high oflfioe in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles oonfened In recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers.— The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
witliin the “ central ” sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right ol 
voting suppUes for the Central Government. 
But aa no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
the Executive Government ot India remains 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfiL 
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ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament, it follows that the powers eohferted 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
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General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operailon 
than in the provinces ; that is to say, they 
cover the whole field and are not confine! in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


The Act of 1019 makes no structural 
changes in the role of the India Office in 
the administration of Indian afiiairs. Slight 
alterations have been effected in the 
number and tenure of office of the members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
relaxations have been made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions now exist which have undoubtedly as time 
went on had a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it is now constituted. A High 
Commissioner for India was appointed for i 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent 


the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 
Indian students In England. Concurrently with 
this change, it became possible to defray from 
British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
State and of the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
Office staff and general maintenance which is 
attributable to the exercise of its administrative 
as distinct from purely agency functions. 

In due course the apportionment to British 
estimates will he the cost of the India Office as 
it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed ; then the salaries of the High Commissioner 


of the Government of India, that portion of and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
India Office functions which is of the nature of ] United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues, 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- . Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 


vision and control. The process of separation 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this 
transfer was necessarily bo somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning was made by hand- 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England lor Government 
use In India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 


The Governor-General and the " Executive 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crovrn. No limit of time is speclfled for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at fiive years. There are seven Executive Mem- 
bers of Council, These Members hold respec- 
tively the portfolios of Education, Health and 
Land ; Home ; Finance ; Commerce & Railways ; 
Industries and Labour ; Law, 'The Viceroy acts 
as his own member In charge of Foreign affairs. 
Railways are administered by a Chief Commis- 
sioner with the assistance of a Railway Board ? 
and are for administrative pnrposes grouped 
under the aegis of the Railways Department. 
The Commander-In-Chief may also be and 
in practice always is, an “Ordinary" mem- 
Der of the Council. He holds charge of the 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “ extraordinary '% 
members if the Council meets within their Presi- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor-General appoints. 
Tn practice It meets only in Delhi and Simla 
i-xoept for a meeting or two in Calcutta after 
Christmas, when the Viceroy is tisually In 
residence in the Bengal Capital. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
• a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice In ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special importance, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government; 
must iordlnarily be referred to the Viceroys. 
Any matter origbating in one department 
whloh also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, t{ie case is re- 

, :>-■ 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


was the only basis for settlement. For fl.ve 
years from 1920-21, the cost of the India Office 
payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
136,5001., which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0001., 
which has for some years been made by the 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the recommendations of the "Welby 
Commission. This system still continues. 


ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily 
once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
considers that the matter is of such grave im- 
portance as to justify such a step. Each depart- 
tneutal office is in the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
secretary of State in the United Kingdom; 
but with these differences— -that the Secretaiy 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed ; that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising in his 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 
In which he considers that the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. 'The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service. 'The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or In the case of 
Specialist recruited direct by contract. 


Th& Government of India. 
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THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


of Governors in Connoil. This demanded a or by or under legislation by the Indian 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- legislature to be essential in the public 
vincial functions. The following subjects are interest. 

reserved to the Government of India, with the on Develonment ol Industries in cases 
^vernmern-s^-^' Others vest in the Provincial where such development by a central authority 
governments. is declared by order of the Governor-Genera; 

1. (o) Defence of India, and all matters in Council, made after consultation with the 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, local Government or local Governments eon- 
and All Porces in India, or with His Majesty’s cerned expedient in the public interest. 

Indian Marine Service or with any other force ^ . .... , 

raised in India, other than military and armed Contml of cultivation and manufacture 


police wholly inaintalned by local Governments, df opium, and sale of opium for export. 

(b) Naval and military works cantonments. 22- Stores and stationery, both imported 

^ and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart* 

2. External relations, including naturalisa- nients. 

tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. petroleum and explosives. 

3. Helations with States in India. 24, Geological survey. 

4. Political charges. ^ , 25. Control of mineral development, in 

5. Communications to the extent described so far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
under the following heads, namely General in Council under rules made or 

(а) railway and extra-municipal tramways sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
in so far as they are not olaasilled as provincial won oi mines. 

subjects under entry 8 (d) of Part If of this 26. Botanical Survey. 

Schedule; 27. Inventions and designs. 

(б) aircraft and ail mattew connected there- Copyright, 

with and 29. Emigration from, and immigration into 

(c) lnlaiid waterways, to an extent to be British India, and inter-provincial migration, 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 30. Criminal law, Including criminal pro- 
In Council or by or under legislation by the oedure. 

Indian legislature. 3 ^^ Centra! police organisation. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 32 . Control of arms and ammunition, 

shipping and navigation on Inland water- _ . , , 

ways in so far as declared to be a central subject 33. Central agencies and institutions lor 
in accordance with entry 6 (c). research (including observatories), and for 

_ , . . , , professional or technical training or promotion 

7. Idght-houses (including their approaches) of special studies. ’ 

beacons, lightships and buoys. inomUn., 


8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor-General In Council or 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones. In- 
cluding wireless installations. 


12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 


34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries. 

85. Survey of India. 

86. Archmology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

88. Meteorology. 

89. Census and statistics. 

, 40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation In regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject Is in Part 
II of this Schedule stated to be subject to 


15, The Indian Audit Department ‘and ex- 
cluded Audit Department, as defined in rules 1 42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 

framed under section 96-D (1) of the Act. provincial, and declaration of law In connection 

16, Civil law. Including laws regarding therewith. 


and civil procedure. 

17, Commerce, including hanking 
insurance. 


43i HegiHatlon oy 
precedence, and oi'^p 
44. Immovable^^ 


insurance. ' ,,,^ialntained 4 itth^ 

18, Trading companies and other -assqoliu^ Qfipncil. M 
tions. 


j^Bty 'acquired' ‘bj^nd 
ijfche Govemor*(^isnwal 



The. Government of huUa. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VrCRROY AND GOVDRNOE-GfiNBRAL OF INDIA, 
y, Thf* llou’lili; The MxrqirjBS of T/ui1if;li'.^o\v, r.C!., K'l’. 
n.i,., T.iJ., 18t.li Aiiril 


PTCESONATj 
I'l'ivnlc Si'wlili'i/.'—J. W. Tj) 


As.sf. Frirule Si:i;Mar}/. — -0, B. Duke, 

Milit/in/ Smvfari/. — 'LL Col. H. II 
C.l. llorf-e. 

Personal AsHislant. — W. IT. P. de 
Siiri/iuin. — Jliijor If. IT. Klliott, I.M.S. 

Aiisislnnl io Surijeon, — ^.T. A. IToger.s 
M.R.O.S., t.M.D. 


His JUxcellcncy General Sir Robert Cassels, 
O.O.B., O.S.I., 1>.S.0., Gominanrler-in-(.!hief in Indiii. 

Tliellon’ble Sir James Grigg, K.a.X}. (Finance). 

I'he Hon’ble ' Sir Nripoiidia Nath Sircar, 
K.C.S.I., (Lazo). 

The non’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdiph Prasad, 
C.g.i., C.I.E., (Education, Health and Lands). 


Comptroller of the IJniisr hold . — Jrajor W. R. 
Maxwell, o.i.u., (Tlie Balm'h Regiiiunit). 

AUles-dfi-L'amp. — •Siinadroii-T.cadcr J. 0. R. A, 
.rohiison, ; Gaptaiu \V. if. Gosc.hen, 

UremKliin- Guards ; Lidiitenaiit A. H. J’. Noble, 
ll.X. ; Gnpiaiii D. Ihjss, l;!Ui Lnnccrs ; Uuptiiiv 
A. G. Stocker, i;5/lSth TIus.sars; Gaiitiiin P, 
M. Berwick, Royal Scots Greys. 

Indian Aides-de-Cimp. — Risaldar-SIlijoriHoiiy. 

' Captain), Mxiharainad Zaman Probyn’s Horse ; 
Riaaldar-Maj'or 3liizaffar IClian, Govcruor- 
Gcneral’s Body Guard. 

Tlonorari/ Aides~de-Cnmp.—~IA.. Colonel 
(Houy. Colonel) A. M. Robertson, M.O., v.b., 
Commanding, 1st Bn. Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Regiment, A.iM. ; Lt.-Colohel (Hony. Colonel) 
A. B, Beddow, v.w.. Commandant, Surma Valley 
Idgbt House ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
T. Liimb, V,i)„ The Bimgal Artillery, A.P.I. ; 
Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) W. M. Shoobert, 
The Nagpur Regiiii*.‘nt, A.i’.i; ; Lt.-Colouel 
(Hony. Colonel) B. IC. lllazebrook. The Rangoon 
Battalion, a.f.I,, ; Lt.-Colone] (Hony, Colonel) , 
A. Duncan, v.n.. The Bengal Nagpur Railway' 
llattalion, A.k.l. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
R. S. Weir, v.u.. Commanding, The Allahabad 
Contingent : Captain A. G. Aranndrell, O.i.B., 
ii.i.N. ; i.t.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) M. G. Platts, 
O.B.U., M.O., A.i.u.o. ; Lt.-Colonel (Hony. Colonel) 
(}. I>. Moore, V.D., Commandant, The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway, A.ic.i, ; 


Honorarp Indian A ides-de-Cainp. - ( 'oloiud 
Sliambliaji Rao Hlionsle, o.n.u., Adjntant- 
Gi'iieral, Gwalior Army ; Brigadier llahm.atnlla 
filwn, Tiiakur, General Sfalf OJfjeej', Jammu aurl 
ICashmir State ]>’ori’(>s ; Lt.-Colone] .Mirza tvadi'r 
Beg, Sardar Baliadui’, Cnmniaiidant, 1st Hydera- 
bad J. S. Lancers ; Subiidar- .Major (Hony. 
Captain) jVnt .Singh, Sardar Bahadur, l.o.M., 
bale iMird Sikhs; Risaldar-^rajor ICaram Siijgh, 
l’..aliadur, i.u.s.M., late l.'tli (n.c.ft) lAncor-s 
Risaldar-Major (Hony. Captain) Mohi-ud-din 
Nlian, Sardar Bj»h.adur, r.l.E., i.itS.M., late 
:ilst (n.c.o.) Itaneers; Subadar Major (Hony. 
Captain) Dalpet Sitigli, Sardar Bahadur, i.o.ir., 
bate !»th .Tat Regiment; Subadar-Major (Hony. 
Cai)tain) Gulab, .Sliah .S/irdar Bfihadur 3/lf)tli 
H;iluch Iteginieut ; Risaldar-Majirr (Hony. 
Captain) .faftar Hussain H.O. The Viceroy’s 
i^ody Guard Risaldar-afajor (Houy. .Lieut.) 
Hlieikli ji’aizuddin, I.D..S.M., 9lh Royal Deccan 
liorse; Subadar-JIajor and Hony. Captain 
Bliikliam Singh, Sardar Bahadur, M.O., l.n.s.ll. ; 
Risaldar-Major (llony, Lieut.) Melitab Singh, 
Governor-General’s Body Guard. 

Honorarif Eurpeons.~Lt,-Colonel A. IVr. Diok, 
M.B., ch. B. (Bug.) P.U.O.S. (Rllg.), 
i.M.s. ; Lt.-Colouel Sir Hassan Suhrawardy, Kt,, 
O.B.E., i.T.r.M.C!. ; Lt.-Colonel G. G. .Tolly, C.I.E., 
ch. B. (Bdin.), D.iMr,, n.i’.jr. & a., i.m.s. ; 
Colonel R, Ji. U, Newman, O.B.E., M.O., late 
II.A.M.C. ; Colonel L. V. 'I'hruston, D.S.O., lato 
11.A.M.C. ; Colonel J. St. IMauglian, n.s.o., late 
,M.C. ; Lt.-Coinnel J. Taylor, D.s.O., it.D., 
D.p.H,, ; Colonel R. P. Lewis, B.S.o., 

late II.A.M.C. ; Colonel TT. 0. Buckley, M.n., 
.U.O.s., I.M.H. ; Colonel A. A. McNeight, b.a,, 
.B., B.ch., D.p.rr., I.M.S. 

Honorary As.sisfanf .S'(OY/ce?i.s'.— -Dr. Dabinid- 
cliii Ahmad, O.B.u., (Bengal) ; Mr. G. R. Gowr- 
dhan, l.m. &,s., (Central .Provhiee.s) ; AJajor .1. 
M. Pereira, I.ii.n., (Bihar and Orissa) ; IChan 
Sahib Dr, Saiyid WahiduiUlin Haidar (Uriit(jd 
Provinces); Ivhaii , Sahib Mir Muhammad Ismail 
(Punjab.) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’blc Sir Muhiimmnd ZafruIIa TChnn 
Kt., (Railways and Commerce). 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Craik, K,C.,s.i., 
(Home.). 

The Hou’ble Sir Prank Noyce, k.c.s.i., . 
l.Q.S; (Industries and Labour). 
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The Government of India. 

SECBBTARIES. 


DUPAMMKMT of EntlCA'CION, HEAIiTH AND 
Lands. 


Seurntari/, Sir Girjii Shankar Bajpai, k.b.e., 
c.r.n., t.o.s. 

Joint, tiec/retiwj, M. S, A. Hydari, C.r.E., T.c.S. 
Bcpwiy /SVcreffO'iy, M. W. Veatts, l.o.S. 

Addl. Dy. Hacy., G. S, Bozmaii, i.O.S. 1 

Educationnl (lomniUHionnr wilJi the Government 
of InMa, Hit Gwrgo Anderson, Kt., O.S.i., 
OJ.E., M.A. 

Axel. Secretary, H. IT. Lincoln, M.B.E. 
SuperinteMclents, B. B. . Htighes, Rai Sahib 
Dhaiipat Itai, G, B. Singer, Khan Sahib 
Sheikli Tahir Ali, fi. sc., Hariehand and J. 
A. Limaye, B..A. (Hons.). 

Seeretary, (Jmlrut Advisory ItMml of Education, 
F. E. Quraishi, B.A. 

Finance Depaktment. 

Senrefary, J, 0. Jfixon, c.i.E., i.o.s. 

Joint Eerretary, E. T. Goates, I.O.S. 

Deputy Serretary, K. Sanjiva Row, O.I.E. 

Uii'ler Secretary, H, S. Stephenson, I.O.S. 
Additional Under Secretary, J. B. Bird, I.O..S. 
Assistant Secretaries, K. K. Chetfcur, m.a., and 
Muhamnied Ali. 

Superintendents, li. Grioe, Rao Sahib K. Mange.sh 
.Rao, B.A., A. T. Ghatterjeo, N. Sundare.san, 

n. A. B.i., E. Bridgnell and Qazi Abdul Hamid 
(offig.) 

Officer on Special Didy, F. M. Oallaway, 

Controller of the Currcnay, J. W. Kelly, o.i.e. 
Auditor-Oemral, Sir Ernest Burdou, K.o.i.E., 
O.S.I., I.o.s. 

Deputy Auditor-General in India, A. 0. Badenoch, 
O.I.E., i.o.s. 

CENTRAL Board OP' Revenue. 

Members, Central Board of Revenue, A. H. Lloyd’ 

o. s.i., c,i.B., I.o.s., A. J. Raisinan. o.i.E.i 

1.0. s, and W. W. Nind, C.i.E. (Tempy.) 

Defence Department. 

Secretary, G. R. F. Tottenham, C.s.l., C.I.E,, 

1.0. 5,:' 

Deputy Secretary, Bt, Lieut.-Oolonel E. Wood, 
M.o, 

Director of Military Lands and Cantonmeras, 
Colonel G. F. ,T. Paterson, o.b.b., mo. 

Director, Regulations and Forms, H. I, Mac- 
donald, O.B.B. 

Under Secretary, and Joint Secretary Indian 
Soldiers’ Board, P. Mason, I.o.s. 

Assistant Secretary, J, W. B. Gardner, M.b.e, 
(on leave). 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur A. P. Dube. 

, Secretary, Prineipal Supply Officers' GommiUee 
{India), Major A. B. Gibson, 

Office r-in-Uhurge Navy Office Section, Heufc,- 
Gommander .T. T. S. Hall, k.i n. 

Officer on Special Duty, Captain 0. S. Lazenby, 

personal Assistant to the Secretary, M. J. A. 

' Staggs. ■ 

Superintendents, A P. West (on. leave), R. W. 
Simpson, W. L. Harrison (offg.), F. M. 
Shefta (offg.), D. S. Benegal (offg.) 


Military Finance Branch. 

Financial Adviser, A. Macleod, c.i.E., i.e.s. 
Depidy Financial Advisers, .T. 0. Bronimngc, 
M.B.E., A. H. Wilson, -P. E. Barker, 

V. JSTatesan, M.A. (.Tiiuior), .1. R. Hope. 
Assistant FinnncAal Advisers, W. E. Morton 
(on leave), P. N. Hardcastle, !llai Sahiii Amar 
Nath, Rai Sahib Gaya Prasad, P.r.e.s., Rai 
Sahib Haknmat Pi.ai, and 11. D. Bimerjec. 
M.A. (Offg.). 

Superintendents, Rao SalUb M. Gopalan, S, C. 
Roy, M.A., A. O.Mtikherjoe, B.so., Bishainbar 
Das and S; R. Rane (Olfg.) 

Home Dep.aetmbnt. 

Secretary, tlie Hon’ble Mr. M. G. Hallett, c.s.r,, 
C.I.E., I.o.s. 

Joint Secretary, .T. A. Thorne, c.i.E,, i.C.S. 

Deputy Secretary, A. S. Hands, O.I.E., M.C., l,O.S.. 
AddZ. D,;/. Gr. W. MeElhlnny, I.o.s. 
Under-Seerelan/, D. S. BakhliM.c.s. 

Assistant Seerctary, W, D’ Almeida, M.B.E. 
Superintendents, N. Banerjee, F, H. T. \Vard, 
E. S. Kcymcr, E. H, Forst, and Khan Sahib 
Agha Slkandar (Offg.), Rai Sahib R. B. Das, . 
Harbans Lai. 

Director, Peblio Information. 

Director, I, M. Stephens, m.a. 

Dy. Director, Khan Bahadur Dr. S. N. A. 

Jafri, Bar-at-Law. 

Addl.Dy. Director, H. Phillips. 

Imperial coomcil of Aoricitittoae Research, 
SIMLA, New Delhi. 

Chairman, The Hon. Kunwat Sir Jagdish 
' ■ Prasad, Kt., o.s.i., o.i.e., o.b.e. 

Officiating Vice-0 hairnum and Principal 

Administrative Officer, Sir Bryce Burt, Kt., 
O.I.E., M.B.E., I.A.S. 

Animal Ilasbimdry Expert, Col. A. Giver, b.B., 

O. AI.G., F.R.O.V.S. 

Agricultural Expert, (offg.), Dr. F. J. F. 

Shaw, D. SO., A.R.C.S., F.L.S. 

Secretary, N. C. if-ehto., M.A. (Cantab), Bar-at- 
Law, I.O.S. 

Superintendents, Bazlul Karim (on leave), 

P. M'. Sundarani, B.A., T. S. Krishnaraurti, 
B.A. (Offg.). 

Statistician, Rao Bahadur M. 'Vaidyanathan, 
M.A., I.T., F.S.S. 

Chief Economist, Dr. Ramji Das Kapur, m.a., 
I’h. 1). 

Sugar Teehnalogist, 'B,. C. B.sc. 

Locmt Research Entomologist, Rao Bahadur Y. 
Ramachandra Rao Garu, m.a., e.b.s. 

Office of the Aoricoltbral Marketino 
AdvisBr TO the Government of India. 

\ Agrieultural Marketing Adviser, Major A. M, 
Livingstone, M.c., M.A., B.S.c. 

Foreign and political department. 

Secretary, Political, The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand 
Glapcy, K.C.S.I., o.r.B. 

SeereUiTy, ' Foreign, Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, it.O.L 
te., o.s.r., M.V.O. 



The Government of India. 


Military Adviser-in-Ohief, Indian States Forces, 
Major oeneral A. M. Mills, o.b., b.s.o. 


Additional Secretary, A. C. Lothian, C.I.B. 
Joint Secretary, C. M. Corfled, C.I.E. 

Deputy Secretary, Foreign, 0. K. Caroe, C.I.B. 
Deputy Secretary, Political, Major P. Gaisford. 
Additional Deputy Secretary, V. Ffaxahaii Mao, 
M.A.: 

Under Secretary, Majoi N. S. Alington, M.o. 
Under Secretary, (G) G. K, S. Sarma. 

Assistant Secretaries, M. A. K. Hill, Rai 
Bahadur S. C. Biswas. 


Ojficer to the Military Adviser-in-ChieJ„ 
Indian States Foroe.s, Major H. C, James, m.c. 

Superintendents, Rai Bahadur Ramji, Das Dame- 
jah, Rai Sahib A, K. Kaul (on deputation), Rao 
Sahib B. R. SubTamaniam, G. A. Heron, I. S. 
Gonsalves, M. 0. Dover, Sardar Sahib Sundar 
Singh Ohhahra, A. J. Courtney (on depu- 
tation), (otfg.), S. W. Chatterjee, m.a., T. A. 
Coates (on deputation), Mathews, (offg.), 
J. M. U. Biswas, K.A. (offg.), L. H 
SpinlM (offg.), S. G, Maynard (offg), Sardar 
Sahib Sardar Bishan Singh (offg.), M. O. 
Mcally (offg.), and W. J. Chaplain (offg,). 

Department op Commerce. 

Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. T. A. Stewart, l.c.s. 

Joint Secretary, H. Dow, o.i.b.,i.o.s. 

Deputy Secretary, H, S. Malik, i.c.s. 

Secretary Indian Accountancy Bd., M. L. 
Taiman, I.b.s., Bar-at-Law. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Sahib Ladli Pershad, 
B.A. (on leave), Rai Sahib A. N. Puri, 
B.A,, i,L,B. (offg.). 

Assistant Secretary, G. Corley Smith, m.b.e. 

Chie^ Engineer, Lighthouse Department and 
OhieJ Inspector of Lighthouses in British 
India, J. Oswald, M. lust. o.B. 

Nautical Advisers to the Government of India 
Capt. E, V. Whish, o.B.E., R.I.M. (Retd.). 

Chief Surveyor with the Government ‘ of India, 
Engr. Capt. J. S. Page, R.I.M. 

Engineer, Lighthouse Department and Inspector 
of Lighthouses in British India, A. R. Seal, 
B.SC. 

Actuary to the Government of India, N. Mukerji, 


RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD.) 

Headquarters (Simea & Deehi.) 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon’ble Sir Gutlirie 
Russell, Kt. 

Financial Commissioner, P. R. Rau. 

Member, A. B. Tylden-Pattenson (on leave). 

0#y.Jlfm6«/, J. C. Highet, p.c.H. 

Director, Mechanical Engineering, E Tngoldby 
(on leave.) 

Director, Finance, T. S. Sankara Aiyar. 

Director, Establishment, D. B. Mathra Das. 
Director of Civil Engineering, Col. H, L. Wood- 
house, M.c. 

Director, Tm3e,E,D’SiOVtza,. 

Secretary, L, H. Kirkness, d.s,o.,o.b.b,,v.d. 

Dy. Director, Finance, Z. B. Barkat Ali. 

Dy. Director, Mechanical Engineering, R. C. 
Paranjoti. 

Deputy Director, Establishment, Khan Saliib Z. H. 
Khan, 

Dy. Director, Establishment II, K. M. Hassan. 
\ity Director, Traffic {Transportation), J. 
... 0, Holt. 

Dy, Director {Commercial) H, M. Jagtlani. 
Supervisor, Railway Labour, Lt. Col. H. W. 
Wagstafl, M 0., U.E. 

Timber Advisory Officer, 0. W. Scott, o.b.e., 
D.P.O., B.s,a.,i,p.s. 

Assistant Secretary, E. C. Rundlet. 
Superintendent Stores, H. W. C. C. Smith (on 
leave.) 

Superintendent, Finance. K, S. Raghavan. 
Superintendent, Traffic, J. S. Sequeira. 
Superintendent, Budget, R, S. Kishorl Lai. 
Superintendent, Establishment, (No. I), B. S. 


— . Sen, 

M.sc., B.E., Attorney- ' ■" 

Post and Tbeegraph dbpartmknt, 
i, Director-General, Q. V. Bewoor, o.r.B., r.o.s. 
•Department op Industries and Labour. 
Secretary, The Hon’ble Sir D. G. Mitchell, 
f,' K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.c.s, 

t ' Joint-Secretary, The Hon. Mr. A. G. Clow, 
C.I.B. , I.c.s. 

Deputy Secretary, E, M. Jpuklns, I.c.s, 

. Undersecretary, M. rkraimillali, I.C.S. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur S. K. Banerjee. 
Superintendent, Rai Sahib Dip Chand. 
Superintendents, B. C, Taw'akley, M.A., A. N. 
Banerjee, J. W. Threifall, (Temp.) on leave, 
Tara Chand, (offg.), S. 0. Jerath, (offg.) 


Superintender A, Worhs, E. Carlson. 

Offg. Superintendent, Establishment (No. II) 
Rao Sahib S. L. Puri. 

Offg. Superintendent, Stores, Serajul Haq. 
centrae Standards Oppioe por raieways. 

Chief Controller of Standardisation, J. M. D, 
Wrench, 

Deptdy Chief Controller of Standardisation {Civil), 
L. H. Swain, (offg). 

Dy. Chief Controller of Standardisation, Mechi- 
wical, T.G. Creighton (offg). 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Mechanical, T. T, Lambo (offg). 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
(?i»il, J. V. Stuart Edwards (offg,). 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standardisation, 
Specification db Records, A. Vasudevan (offg). 

Offieers on Special Duty, W. E. Gelson and E. A. 
Blackwood. 

Office SuperintendeiA, Divan Chand Kohli. 
Legiseative Department. 

Secretary, G. H. Spence, o.i.e,, i.c.s. 

Joint Secretary and Draftsman, J. Bartley, o.i.e. 


Deputy Secretary, The Hon’ble Mr. A. deC. 
I.C.S. 

Assistant Secretary, Rai Bahadur, Amrita Lai 
Banerjee, B.A. 

Assistant Secretary, A. W. Chick. 
Superiniendsnts, L. E. James, A. K. Gupta, B.A- 
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SoiioiTOKS Branch. 

Solicitor, A. Kirke Smith, 

2nd Solicitor, S. Webb- Johnson, o.B.E. 

Asit. Solicitor, S. N. Mushran, Bar-at Law. 

SUEVEy OV IKDXA. 

Col. F. J. Couchman, D.S.O., M.O. 

GEOIOGICAI. StTEVET OE INDIA. 

.Director, A. M. Heron, D.sc. (Edln.), f.g.s., 
F.E.G.S., I'.E.S.E., E.A.S.E. 

Superintendents, C. S. Fox, D, Bc. (Blrni.), M.I. 
Min, B., i-'.G.S. ; E, L. G. Clegg, b, SC.(Manch.) ; 
H. Crookshank, b.a., b.a.i. (Dub.) ; and A. L, 
Cowlson, D.sc. (Melb,), d.i.o., e.g.s,. 

Assistant Superintendents, E. J. Bradshaw, B.A., 
B.A.I. (Dub.), M.sc. (California) ; D. N. Wadia, 
m:.a., B.SC. (Bom.), e.q.s., e.r,g.s. ; J. A. 
Dunn, D. so. (Meib.), d.i.o,, f.g.s. ; 

B. B. Gee, M.A. (Cantab.), E.G.S.; W. D. 
West, M.A. (Cantab.) ; M. S. Krishnan, m.a. 
(Madras), a.e.o.s,, d.i.o., Ph, D. (London) ; 
J. B. Auden, M.A. ■" 

m;.8o. 


3. Auden, m.a.’ (Cantab.) ; V. B. Sondhi) 
i. (Punjab), E.G.s. ; P. K. Ghosh, _ M.sc. 


N. Ghosh, B. sc. (Cal.), B. sc. (Lond.); A.E.o.s. i 
Botanical Sdrtet OE India. i 

Director, 0. 0. Calder, B.so., B.SC. (Agr.), F.L.a. I 
l'.R.H.s.., also Superintendent, Koyal Botanic! 
Garden, Sipur, and Superintendent, Cinchona l 
Cultivation, Bengal ; Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum, S. H. Bal, M. so., 
Ph. 0. ; Systematic Assistant, V. Narayana- 
swaml, M.A. ; Superintendent, Cinchona 
Cultivation in Burma, P. T. Bussell (on leave); 
Offg. Supdt,, G. H. Fothargill. 

AEOHffiOLOGIOAL SDEVEYs 
Director General of Archoeology, J. F. Blakiston; 
Deputy Director General of Arclmology, 
Kasinath Narayan Dihshlt, M.A. ; Super- 
intendent, A.rc1mlogical Section, Indian 

Museum and in charge Eastern Circle, 

Naini Gopal Majumdar, M.A.; Superin- 
tendent, Archceologieal Survey Burma Circle, 
Chas. Durolselle, M.A. ; Superintendent, 
Archcsological Survey Central Circle, Ganesh 
Chandra Chandra, A.i.i.A, ; Superintendent, 
Archcsological Survey, Western Circle,. 

Madho Sanip Vats, M.A. ; Superintendent, \ 
Archcsological Survey, Southern Circle, 

Hasan Hayat Khan, a.u.i.b.a. ; Super- 
intendent, Archcsological Survey, Northern 
Circle, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, 
B.A.; Superintendent, Archcsological Survey, 
Frontier Circle, Mohammad Hamid Kurai- 
Shi, B.A. ; AroJuPologieal Chemist in India, 
Khan Bahadur Mohd. Sana Ullah, M.sc., 
E.s.o. ; Government Epigraphist for India, 
Dr. Niranjan Prasad Ohakravarti, M * 

Vh.S, ■, Superintendent jor Epigraphy, O. 

Krishnamacharlu, b.a. ; Assistant Super- 
intendent Archcsological Survey, Centred 
Circle, Dr. Mohammad Hazim, MA., Ph.D., I 
Assistant Superintendent for Central Indict \ 
and Rajputana, Hargovlnd Lai Srivastaya; 
M.A. ; Assistemt Superintendent, Arehcelogiccu 
'■ Survey, Western Circle, Qureshi Moham* 
med Monoer, b.a. ; A ssistant SuperirUend- 


ent, for EjHgraphy. Dr. Bahadur Chand 
Chhabra, m.a.,m.O.I,., I'h.n.; Asnstani 
Superintendent, Archcsological Section 
Eastern Circle, T. N. Bamachandran, .m.a. ; 
Asistant Superintendent, Archceologieal Sur- 
vey, Leave Reserve, Dr. C, L. Fabri; 
Assistant Engineer, Dr. Khawaja Ali 
Akhtar .Ansari, ph. D., C.e. ; Curator, 
Central Asian Antiguities Museum, Dr- 
Mohammad Abdul Hamid, Ph.D m.s.c., 
E.S.o. ; Officer on Special Duty, Sir John 
Marshall, Kt., c.i.E, litt. D., E.S.A. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
{Officiating), Major-General G. A. Spraw.son, 

0. 1.B., r.M.s. 

Public Health Commissioner with the Govenvmeni 
of India, Lt.-Col. A. J, H. Bussell, o.b.e., 

1. M.S. 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, {Offg.) Lt.-Ooi. Dewan Hakumah Bai, 
M.O., M.D., ch, B. (Edin). 

Assistant Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Lieut.-Col, W. M. Will, M.B., M.n.c.p. 

Director, Central Research Institute, KasauM, 
Lt.-Col. J. Taylor, D.S.O., M.D,, d.p.h., 
r.M.s. 

Offg, Assistant Director, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Kasauli, Lieut. Ooionel W. J. Webster, 
M.O., M.D. 

Director-Oeneralof Observatories, Poona, 0. W. B. 
Normand, m.a., d.sc. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
Thoms Boyds, D.So. 

Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr. S. 0. 
Boy, D.sc. 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, K, M. 
Asadullah, B.A., p.l.a. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Dr. Baini Prashad, D.sc. 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Major 
D, Fits John Fitzmaurice, 


gence and Statistics, 

Banerji, B.A. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Bama Pai, 


GOVEBNORS-GENEBAL OF FOET 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 

„ Assumed charge 

of omce. 

Warren Hastings .. ..20 0ot. 1774 

Sir John Maepherson, Barb. . . 8 Feb. 1785 
Earl ComwalUs, K.G. (a) ..12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart. (6) , . 28 Oct. 1793 

(a) Created Marq,uess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 
(5) Aj^rwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout 
Uent.-Qeneral the Hon. Sir Alfred 
Clarke, K.o.3.{offg.) ..17 Mar. 1798 

The Earl of Momingbon, P.o. (c) IS May 1798 
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UOVKKNOllS-cnONEUAL OE EOUT 
william: IN" BENGAL— (Mwtrf. 

Assumed char; 
of office. 

The ATarciuess Cornwallis, K.o. (2nd 
time) .. .. .. ..30 July 1805 

Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 
H. Barlow, Bart. .. . ..10 Oct. 1805 

Lord Minto, P.C. (d) . . . .31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, ic.O., 1>.C. (c) 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam (o//y.) .. ..13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, P.O. (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 1823 

William Lutterworth Bayley (offg.ns Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., G.C.H,, P.0 4 July 1828 

(o) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 
(d) Created Earl of Minto . . 24 Feb. 1813 
(fi) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec. 1816 
(/) Created Earl Amherst . . 2 Dec. 1820 
GOVEBNOES-GENEBAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed charge 
of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B., 6.O.H.. r.o 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(offa-) •• , ..20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, G.O.B., v.c.(ii) .. 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, P.o. (c) . .28 Feb. 1842 

IVilliam Wilberforce Bird (o/fg.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

G.C,B.Id) 23.Tuly 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousie, P.0, («). . 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.C. (/) . . 29 Feb. 1856 

(а) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe. 

(б) Created Earl of Aucklandi 21 Dec. 1839. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 

borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 

(e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug, 1849 
(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning 

Note. — T he Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
•from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
-nant- Governor assumed office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
."Governor and the appointment of Lleutenant- 
? Governor was abolished. . 


■JT asBuiueu uiiiuge 

of office. 

Viscount Canning, p.c. (a) . , 1 Nov. 1863 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT., Q.C.B., p.o 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.C.B, (b) (offg.) , , , . 21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 

K.C.B. (ojfg.) .. .. , . 2 Dee. 1863 

The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, G.O.B., K.O.S.I. (c) . . 12 Jan. 1884 

The Earl of Mayo, K.P. . . . .12 Jan. 186!) 

John Strachey (d) . . 9 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napier of Merchustoun, kt. (e) 

(offg.) ..23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Northbrook, P.O. (/) ■ 3 May 1872 

Lord Lytton, G.O.B. (g) . . , ,.12 Apl, 1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., p.o. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferiu, K.P,, G.O.B., 

G.C.M.G., P.O, (70 .. ,.13 Deo. 1884 

'The Marquess of Lansdowne, G.o. 

M.G. .. .. .. ..10 Dec, 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P. o 27 Jan, 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, p.o. 6 Jan. 1899 
Baron Ampthill (ojS'j/.) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.o. (i] 13 Dec. 1004 
'The Earl of Minto, K. Q., p.o., 6.0. 

M.O. ..ISNov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Ponshurst, P.O., 

Q, C.B., G.0.M.Q,, G.O.V.O., I.S.O. (j) 

23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chelmsford,. .. .. Apl. 1916 

Marquess of Reading . . . , Apl. 1921 

Baron Irwin .. .. .. Apl. 1926 

The Earl of Willingdon . . . . Apl. 1931 

The Marquess of Linlithgow .. Apl. 1938 

(а) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

(б) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Magdala. 

|(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrentie. 
(d) Afterwards Sir Jolm Strachey, o.c.s.i,, o.i.E. 
'(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Bttrick. 

>f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook. f 

i{(7) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880, 

\ih) Created Marquis of Duiferin and Ava. 
12 Nov. 1888. 

;i) Created an Earl ,. .. June 1911. 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.s.i. and G.m.i.e.) 
On quitting office, he becomes G.C.s.i. and 
G.O.i.E. ; with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 


The LegtslaHve Assembly. 

THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President : — The Hon. Sir Abdur Rahim, k.c.s.i. 
Deputy President .'—Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 

A. EiBoxED Members /io5 


Constituency. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muliammadan 
Rural). 

Godavari cum . Kistna (Non-Muhommadan 
Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammad.an 
Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Mutiammadan Rurai). 

Salem and Coimbatore cm North Arcot (Non- 
Muhamraadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Tanjore cum Triohinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevolly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Non-Muluimmadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 

South Madras (Mulrammadan) 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders . , . . . . . . 


Madras Indian Commerce . . . . . . i 

Bombay City (Non-Muliammadan Urban) 

Ditto. 

Sind (Non-Miihammadaii Rural) 

Bombay Northern Diwsion (Non-Muiiammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural); 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) .. . . . . 

Ditto. ' . . 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Sind Jagirdars and Kamindars (Landholders) , . 


Name. 

Mr. S. Satjuinuithi. 

Mr. V. V. Giri. 

Air. K. Nageswira Rao. 

Mr. N. G. Banga Ayyangar. 

Air. Af. Auaiithasayanain Ayyangar. 

Air. T. S. Avin.asliilingam Ciiuttiar. 

Mr. C. N. Aluthuranga AIndaliar. 

Dr. T. S. S. Rajaii. 

Air. I’. S. Kunmraswaini Raju, 

AH. Samuel Aaron. 

Mr, Umar Aly Shah. 

Aloulvi Sayyid Alurtuza Saheb Bahadur, 

Haji Abdul Sathar H. Essak Sait. 

Air. F. B. .lames. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah of Kallengode, Kt., 
C.I.E. 

AI. R. Ry. Sami Vencatachelam Chetty Garu. 
Dr. G. V. Deshmukh. 

Sir Cowasjl Jelranjir, K.u.i.E,, o.E.E. 

Diwan Lalchand Naviilrai. 

Air. Bhulabhai .Tivauji Desai, 

Air. Ifooseinbhoy A. ■ Lulljee, 

Air. Kesha vrao Alarutkao .Tedhe. 

Air. N. V. Gadgil. 

Air, S. K. Hosniaui. 

Air; AI. A, Jinnah. ■ , 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroou. 

Air. Nabi Baksh Illahi BakMi Bhutto. 

Air. W. B. Hossack. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt. 

Air, Mathuradas Vissanji. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, K.n.s.i. 
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Constituency. 


Bombay Millowners* Association (Indian 
Commerce).** 

Calcutta (Non-Muliammadan Urban) . . 
Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muliammadan Urban). . 
Biirdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Ilural) . . 
Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Chittagong and Eajshaji Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muliammadan Rural). 
Bakargunj cum Paridpur (Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . | 
Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (European) . . . . . . 

Do. 


Bengal Landholders .. .. 

Marwari Association, (Indian Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . , 

Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rohllkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural), 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-M'ih- 
ammadan Rural), 

Lucknow Division (Non-MuIiammadan Rural) . . 

Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Rural) . . 

Agra Division (Muliammadan Rural) . , 

Rohllkund and Rumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rural), 

United Provinces (European) .. 

United Provinces Landholders . . 

Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) ., . , j 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Jnllundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 



Sir Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody, k.b.e. 

Mr. N. 0. Cliunder. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjea. 

Babu Amarendra Nath Cliattopadhyaya. 
Pandit Lakshmi Ranta Jlaitra. 

Mr. Suryya Rumar Som. 

Mr. Akhll Chandra Datta, 

Sir Abdur Rahim, K.O.S.I., Rt. 

Haji Chowdhury Mohammud Ismail Khan. 

Sir -4.bdul Halim Ghuznavi. 

Mr. A. R. Fuzlul Huq. 

Mr. Md. Anwarul Azim. 

ID. Rabir Ud Din Ahmad. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Rt., c.B.E. 

Mr. J. A. Milligan. 

ID. G. Morgan, 0 J.E. 

Mr. Dhirendra .Ranta Lahiri Chaudhury. 

Babu Baijnath Bajoria. 

Dr. Bhagavan Das. 

Choadhri Raghubii’ Narain Singh. 

Pundit Sri Rrishna Dutta Paiiwal. 

Pundit Govind Baliabh Pant. 

I ID. Sri Prakasa. 

Pundit Rrishna Kant Malaviya. 

Shri Mohan Lai Saxena. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 

I Maulana Shaulcat All. 

Qazl Mohammad AIunad Kazrml. 

Sir Muhammad Yamin Khan, Rt., c.i.E. 
Maulvi Sir Muliammad Yakub, Rt. 

br. Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, a.i.B. 

Mr. Moliamed Azhar Ali, 

Mr. J. R. Scott. 

Maharaj Kumar Vijaya Auanda Gajapatiraj 
of Vlzianagram. 

Lala Sham Lai. 

Bliai Parmanand. 

Raizada Hans Raj. 


Do. 


Entitled to representation in rotation. 
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Constituency. 

Name. 

East Punjab (Muliammadan) 

Syed Ghulam Bhik Nairang. 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

Mr. K. L. Ganba. ■ 

M est Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

Mr. H. M. Abdullah. 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

Nawab Sahihzada Sayad .Sir Mohammad Mehr 


Shah, Kt. 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

Khan Saheb Shaik Fazal-i-Haq Piracha. 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) . . . . 


Bast Punjab (Sikh) . . 

Sirdar Mangal Singh. 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Sardar Sant Singh. 

Punjab Landholders .. 

Mr. M. Ghiasuddin. 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Mr. Satya Narain Singh. 

Muzaffarpur omn OIiamparan(Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Bepin Bihari Varnia. 

Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Pandit Nilakantha Das. 

Do. do. .... 

Mr. Bhubananda Das. 

Patna eum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Anugrah Narayan Sinha. 

Gaya cunt Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha. 

Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Mr. Kailash Bihari Lall. 


Ghota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Babu Bam Narayan Singh. 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muliam- 

Mr. Muhammad Nauman. 

raadan). 


Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) . . . . 

Moulvi Badi-uz-Zaman. 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) , . .. .. 

Mr, Badrul Hasan. 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 

Raja Bahadur Harihar Prosad Narayan Slut a, 
O.B.E. 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Dr. Narayan BhaskarKhare. 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 

Seth Govind Das. 

Muhammadan). 

Do. do. . . 

Mr, Ghanshlam Singh Gupta. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) . . . . 

Khan Saheb Nawab Siddique Ali Khan. 

Central Provinces Landholders 

Seth Sheodass Daga. 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Kuladhar Ghaliha. 

Surma Valley CM??» Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das. 

Assam (Muhammadan) . . 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 

Assam (European) . . . . . . . . . . 

Mr. C. H. Wltherington. t 

Burma (Non-European) 

TJ. Thein Maung. 

Do. .. .. .. .. 

Dr. Thein Maung. 

Do. .. .. .. 

U Ba Si. 

Burma (European) 

Mr. K. B, Loach. 

Delhi (General) 

Mr. M. Asaf Ali. 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) 

Bai Bahadur Seth Bhagchand Soni, 

North-West Erontler Province (General) 

Dr. Khan Saheb. 
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Nominated Members— -excdddino the President (41) 

(a) Official Members (20) 

.. The Hon. Sir Frank Noyce. K.fc., C.S.I., c.l.E. 

.. ,. .. The Hon. Sir Nripendra Nath Sircai'j Nt. 

.. . . TlieHon. Sir .rames Griftt?, K.o.B. 

.. The Hon. Sir Henry Cruik, K.c.s.i. 

.. .. .. .. Tlie Hon. {'haiidhuri jVluliamiul ZafruIIa Khan. 

Mr. P. 11. lUii. 

..Sir Gpja Shankar Hajpai, k.b.e., P.i.E., c.b.B. 

.. Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, K.c.i.E., C.S.I., o.i.E.j M.v.o. 

Mr. G. 11. F. Tottenham, c.S.i., c.i.E. 

. . Mr. G. H. Spence, O.I.B. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd. 

.. .. .. Mr. H, M. .Tehkins. 

Mr. P. B. llau, 

Mr. H, How, C.I.E. 

. , , . . . . . Mr. A. S. Hand.s, o.i.E. 

Mr. C. K. Rhodes. 

jr. R. Ey. Eao Bahadur A. A. Venkatarama 

Ayyar Avaraal. 

M. R, Ry. Hiwan Bahadur R. V. Krishna Ayyar 

Avarsal. 

.. to. S. A. V. Acott. 

Air. Saiyid Aininuddin. 

Air. A. ,1. Dash. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh KhurshaidJIuharnad. 

. . Air, N. J. Roughton. 

Hr. .T. H. Hutton. 

.. .. .. .. Air. L. Owen. 

Rai Bahadur Shyani Narayan Singh. 


Government of India 


Aladras 


Bombay 

Du. 


The Punjab 

The Central Provinces 

Assam 

United Provinces . . 
Bihar & Orissa 


{b) Berar representative (1) . Air. AI. S. Aney. 

(c) Non-Oj-FioiAD Members (14). 


Dr. R. 1). Dalai. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Satya Charan Mukherjee, Kt. 

C.B.B. 

.Sardar Sir .fawahar .Singh, Kt., C.I.E. 

Capt. iSardar Sher Mohammad Khan, c.i.E. 

M.B.E. 

Hony. Ciipt . llao Bahadur Lai Ghand, O.B.E. 

Air. Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma, C.I.E. 

Alajor Nawah Ahmad Nawaz Khan, C.I.E., o.B.E. 

NawabofDera. 

Air. L. 0. Buss. 

! Dr. P. X. DeSoimi. 

Rao Bahadur Alylai Chinnathamhi Rajah. 
Lt.-Col. Sir II. A, J. Gidney, Kt. 

Air. N. AI. Joshi. 
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The Depressed Classes , . ... 

Angl o-Indian Commu nity . . 

Labour Interests 


The Cotmcil of State, 


()i 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

VrcxHunl -Thu Jloa’hlo Sir .>[.iH<!ukji CjTfiiuji Dadabhoy, K.O.S.r., K.O.I.13., Kt., Bar-at-Liav. 
A.—Eiecteu Members (33). 


Coustiituenoy. 
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Madras (NoB-Muh.ammadan) 


Madras (Muliamthadan) . . 
Bombay (Non-Muliammadan), 
Do. 


Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 
Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce , . 
East Bengal (Non-Muliammadan) 
West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muliammadan) 

East do. do. 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) .. .. . . 

Punjab (Sikh) .. .. 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 
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Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

■' Do. ' ■■ ' . .. 
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Assam (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 
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Dhvan Bahadur SirS. M. Annamalai Clicttiyar, 
Kt. 

Mr. Yarlagadda Jlangauayalmlu Naidu. 

Mr. V. 0. Velliugiri Gouuder. 

Dhvan Bahadur G, Narayanaswami Chetti, c.i.n. 
Syed Muliammad Padshah Salieb Bahadur. 
Sardar Shri Jagannath Maharaj Pandit. 

Ml'. ShantidJis Askunui. 

Sir Phiroze C. Setlma, Kt., O.B.E. 


Mr. All Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 

Mr. H. H. Parker. . 

Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjee. 

Kumar Nripandra Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Satyandra Chandra Ghoso Maulik. 

Mr. Malimood Suhravyardy. 

Khan Bhadur Syed Abdul Hafeez. 

Sir George Campbell. 

Kai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra. 
llai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 

Pandit P. N. Sapru. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad Halim . 
Shaikh Mushir Hosain Kidwai. 

Itai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, O.I.B. 
Sardar Buta Singh. . 

Khan Bahadur Chandri Muhammad Din. 
Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan. 

Hai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan, 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh, 
air. Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam, 
Mr.V.V.KalUcar, 

Sjt. H. P. Barua. 

Capt. Maung Aye. 

W, T, McIntyre., 





The Council of Stale. 
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B. — Nominated Membehs — esclvding the President. 


(a) Ojjicial Members (13 excluding President.) 


His Excellency General Sir Itobert Cassels 


Government olindi 


Mr. D, G. Mitchell, 


Sir Bertrand Glaney, O.s.i. 
Mr. T. A. Stewart. 


Sir Giftiu'ie Susseli, Kt. 


Mr. A. J. Baisniau. 


Mr. Shavax A. Lai. 

Mr. J. N. G, Johnson, 0. 


(6) Berar liepresentaiive. 


Mt, Ganesh Srihrisbna Khaparde, 


Berar Bcpresentatlve 


(e) Non-OfficUU Members. 


Atadras 


Sir David Devadoss, Kt. 


Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Gliolisy, Kt., c. 


Bombay 

Bengal 


Mr. Jyotsiiauath Ghosal, c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Primo Aisar-Tri-Mulk Mlrr.a Muharamni Akruti 
Husain Bahadur. 

Maharajah Jagadish Nath Kay of Dinajpur. 
Ktmwar Hajee Ismail All Khan. 

Saiyid Islirat H usain. 

Baja Charanjjt Singh, 

Nawab Malik M’d Hayat Khan Noon, c.s.i. 

Major Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, K.n.E. 
O.I.E., Khan of Hoti. 

Maharajadhiraj Sir Kamoshwar Singh, K.O.i.E. 
of Darbhanga. ' 

Khan Bahadur Shains-ud-Din Haidar, o.u.e. 


The United Provinces 


The Punjab 


North-We.'st Frontier Provinces 


Bibar 
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Consequent on the seperation of Sind from 
the Bombay Presidency as from. April 1, 1936, 
Bombay has suffered a diminution territorally 
and otherwise. The following details relate to 
Bombay minus Sind. 

The Bombay Presidency now stretches along 
the west coast of India, from Gujerat in the 
north to Kanara In the South. It has an area 
of 77,221 square miles and a population of 
13,192,475. Geographically included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 
is the first class Indian State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2,443,007. There are no States in politi- 
cal relations with the Government of Bom- 
bay, as they are all now under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
there are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Kerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism 
although long under the dominion of powerful 
Mahomedan kings. Here there is an amplitude 
of caste divisions, and a people, who although 
softened by prosperityj are amongst the keenest 
trading races In the world. The Deccan peasant 
has been seasoned by adversity, the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; the population is much 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Eonban there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Gujarat the soils are of two classes, 
the black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 


regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the beat in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall; supplemented by 
well irrigation, A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and pjague. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development ol 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment 'he cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese. But the handicrafts are widely distrl 
bated. The handloom weavers produce bright* 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat, 
Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge the Indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Humber of Ix>6ms in Bombay Island. 69,862 
Humber of Spindles in Bombay Island, 31,69,700 
Number of hands employed in the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island. 

(daily average.) .. .. .. 95,007 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island (In candies of 

784 lbs.) 3,06,507 

Humber of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 20.14,856 
Humber of Looms In Ahmedabad .. 49,920 

I Number of Spindles in Sbolapore Dist. 2,90,382 
I Number, of Looms in Sholapore ,, 6,113 

; Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ 

Island) 32,31,722 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
, Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) 74,888 
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Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of two members., 
with tile assistance of two Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments (g. v.) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Beserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and bis 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In .another part 
of that section the division between lleserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This now 
form of administration under the lleform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 192i. 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through tlie Secretariat, divided 
into seven main departments, each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Pinance ; Revenue ; (c) Homo and 
Ecclesiastical (rf) Political and reforms; (e) Gene- 
ral and Educational ; (/) Legal; (j/) Public Works. 
The senior of the Civili.an Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May ; 
and in Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Govemor-in-Council tlie Presidency i.s 
administered by three Commissioners, namely, 
the Commissioner for the Northern Divi- 
sion; with headquarters at Ahmed.abad, the 
Central Division at Poona, and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is .also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The ch.aTge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Jlagistratc is over the whole 
District, The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice la entrusted 
to the High Court sitting In Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice; who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. Of the 
lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appe.al is that of the District 
or Assistant .TuUgc, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or members 
of the .Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Rs. 6,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge in 
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all original suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction tlu-oughout the Presidency but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of lay 
the Executive District Oflicers and Resident 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of Engllsli Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of tlio 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a Disitrict or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a e,ity or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nomin.ated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
ceases on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
and local taxes. The tendency of recent years lias 
been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 
nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 192.6 
works further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger munlciprilitles are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now, 30 
In number. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exorcised. Another important 
change introduced by the Act was tlie extension 
of municip.al franchise to occiuiicrs of dwellings 
or bullalngs with annual rental values of Rs.l2 
or with capital value of not less than Rs. 200, 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under the 
control of a Chief Engineer who acts as Sec- 
retary to the Government. Under him are Super- 
intending Engineers in charge of Circh'S and 
Executive Engineers in charge of divisions, 
and the Electrical Engineer. 

Tlmre i.s a chain of protective irrigation works, 
originating in reservoirs in the Ghat regions. 
The primupal W'orks are the Nira Canals fed 
by Lakfi Whiting impounded by tlu' U05'd 
Dam at Bhatgaf, the Pravara Canals fed 
by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the. Dtntha Canals fed 
by Lake, Eife at Khadakvasla, tbc Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beak', at Nandut JMadlimesh- 
w.aT and the Gokak Canal. The Mutha Canals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed in 1890-97, 
the Nira Left Bank Canal in 1905-00, the 
Godavari Canals in 1915-16 and lh(! Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27. The Nira Right Bank Canal 
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wliicli h!is iH'i'.n under construction siiico 1912 The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
iractie’dly completed. The, Wilson Dam at primary education in Bombay City (?. 
Bbandar'dara, the second highest yet constructed Education). 

^u^ifev tL*roTCmor 0^10™ D^^^ The Quinquennial Report on VnUiv 

i" the Bombay Presidency for Ihc, years 


markable as being the largest Dam 


211 in the history of Primary Education in the 
volume lutoerto construcred and contmm^z^ Bombay Presidency during the last 30 or 40 
imlliou ^ he ‘the largest years whereby the control of Primary Education 

inEgyptisWularlysuppose^^^^ ( transferred from the Department to the 

Dammexistence but that ^ Authorities. Most of the Boards have 

cubic teet. It cost also I y a S uia"nitudc prepared schemes for the expansion of education, 

than the P°yd D^m. An idea of ^ ^hem on a compulsory basis, and many 

of the Lloyd D^ can be g inches boards have levied additional taxation but the 

fact that if a wall 6 feet tegh and finances of Government have not permitted 

thick were constructed froni . , ^ ^^2^ theui to perform to the full the part conteni- 

the Dam it would ^retch a ^stance ot 52o however, must 

miles, say from Bombay to ^ inese quinquen- 

proiccts will iriigate certain trae nium the assignments of Government to Primary 

to famine. Education fell from Rs. 1,21,69,848 to 

Police. Rs. 1,18,17,308. The decrease was mainly due 

• 1.5 <> to retrenchment in Government grants during 

The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, 103^.32 
111* District Police, Railway Police and the ... ,. . , 

n ptVmv Police. The District and Railway The total number of institutions increased 
PoSce te tee Presidency proper are for tee during the quinqnemiiuni from 16,211 to 17,159. 
nnrnose of control under the Inspector-Genera! Recognised institutions increapd by 1,146 to 
^PiUicfi who is assisted by three Deputy 15,929 while unrecognised institutions decreased 
Insnectora-Geiieral, of whom two are in charge by 197 to 1,230. Of the recognised institutions, 
of RaS and the third is in charge of tee Crimi- 18 are Arts and 11 Professional Colleges and 714 
ual InvestigSilon Department and tee Finger Secondary Schools, 14,616 Primary Bohopla and 
Print Bureau. The executive management 314 Special Schools. 

of tee Police a^^wollTs The total number of recognised and un- 

Railways in the recognised educational institutions during the 

In Sind is nested in a Supermtendenb of year 1933-34 was 16,730 and the number of 

under the general direction ot the Magistrate 01 ^ 1,374,290. 

the District concerned except m the case of the 1 i* > > , . 

Railway police. For the purposes of effective out of a total of 26,859 towns and villages 

aunervision over tee investigation and prevOTtlon 10,659 possessed schools, the average area 

of crime some of the larger districts are divided served by each town or village with a school 
into one or more sub-divisions each under a being 11.6 square miles. The percentage of 
«!iih-Divisional Officer who Is either an Assistant pupUs in recognised institutions to the total 
Simerintendent of Police, or an Inspector of populationofthePresidency was 6.11 in 1983-34. 
Pnlicp a Deputy Superintendent of Police, of the total number of 1,332,524 pupU.s under 
Sub-Inspectors are the officers in charge of instruction, 1,026,928 wore boys and 306,696 
Police Stations and are primarily respOTsible ^rgre girls. 

T?mrie*d ° OffiXs Hindu pupils in recognised institutions num- 

o^^nmted direettv to tee posts of Assistant bered 997,886, Muhammadans 23.5,548, Indian 
Snnerintendents of Police, Deputy Superin- Christians 39,341, Parsis 18,-66, Europeans 
tendeXKlice, Inspectors and^ Sub-Inspectors and Anglo-Indians 6,540. The rest comprised 

undergo a course of training at tee Central Police 35,943. 

Training School at Naslk hefmo bemg P°st®dt .pbe total expenditure on education in 1933-,3 
Districts for .“^“C’ltive duty. The ^ ^gg 1, ^blch 44.2 per cent 

City Police is a was mot from Government funds, 19.4 per cent. 

Commissioner of Police who is directly respon Board funds, 23.2 per cent, from fees, and 

Bible to Government. >2 p^j. cent, from other sources. Primary 

Fdiication schools absorbed over Rs 205 lakhs, exclusive 

Laucaiion. j. . of expenditure on inspection, construction, and 

Education ia imparted partly through direct repairs. 

a"cSTg\ars?S^kir"G^S^^^^^ The Educational Department is admMstcred 

Sts Colleges at Bombay. Andheri, Ahme- by a Director, with an Inspector to each Diyi- 
da had and Dharwar ; the Grant Medical aron and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the each district. 

Agricultural Cote Higher education in tee Presidency is con- 

of Art, Law College and a CoUege ot Uom^ ^ Bombay University which was 

TbSStaZrv scSs are main- eXbUshed in 1857. The constitution of the 
tatael bTl^cklShSSr^^^^^ Unlverdty has recently undergone, however; 
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considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into 
closer .association with the public the industrial 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing to 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Department of Chemical 
Technology was formally inaugurated by His 
I'lxcellency the Governor of Bombay on 15tb 
November 1 933. The authorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, are chielly the Chan- 
cellor, Vice-Cliancellor, the SjTidicate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate. The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
body of the University. The number of fellows 
is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-olllclo. The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions. This 
liody works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executive of the U niversity . 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is in the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M. S., and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
I.M.S. Officer. Civil Surgeon? stationed at each 
district headquarters are res{)onsibIe for the 
medical work of the district : whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health, Pour large hospitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased by 300 beds in one hospital and 180 
beds in another hospital. A number of beds in the 
Bombay City had to be closed during 1931-32 
■owing to shortage of funds. Well-equipped hos- 
pitals exist in all important up-country stations. 


Over 3,210,318 persons including l,12,71u in- 
patients were treated during the year 1933. The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 10 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination iscirrled out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
Sanitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 

Finance, 

Under the Keform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on a new phase, Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and inretmn they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear. 
These contributions have now been remitted. 

As this chapter goes to press there has just 
been published the report of Sir Otto Nlemoyer 
on the financial relations between the Central 
and Provincial Governments of India under 
the Government of India Act of 1936. Tlie 
report indicates no possibility of a reduction in 
the central expenditure or taxation unless the 
economic situation improves. He proposes that 
the centre should retain during the first five 
years of provincial autonomy the entire proceeds 


half among the provinces. Of this distribu- 
table portion, Bombay is to get 20 per cent. 
Barring this postponed relief, Bombay will 
get no relief financially, except a saving of 
45 laks as the result of the separation of 
Sind. 


Estimated Revenue for 1936-S7— (in lakhs of llupees). 


PaiNOiPAi, Heads or Revenue. 


V Land Revenue 
VI Excise 
VII Stamps 
VIII Forests . . 

IX Registration . . 
IXA Scheduled Taxes 


Rs. 

, 845-28 
330-54 
137-95 
47-16 
15-03 
18-13 


Total .. 8,94-09 


irrigation. Navigation, Embankment, 
XlIX Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept 
XIV Work for which no Capi- 
tal Accounts are kept 


Total 


XVI Interest . . 


Rs. 
9-1 -83 


XVIII 

XIX 

XXI 

XXII 

xxni 

XXIV 

XXV 

XXVI 


Civil Administration . 
A d m i n i s t r a 1 1 0 u of 
Justice .. 

Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments 
Police . . 

Education 
Medical 
Public Health 
Agriculture 
Industries 
Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments .. .. 


17 26 

3- 77 
0-51 

14-50 
13-63 
18-4 3 

4- 39 
3-74 

20-S4 


Total .. 
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Civil Worlss. 
XXX Civi) Worts . . 


38-SOj 

6-86 


Total . . 
Mincellaneous, 

XXXIII Receipts in aid of ' 
Superannuation 

XXXIV Stationery and Printing 

XXXV Miscellaneous .. 

Total . . 


Total Kavenue 


Debt heads : — 

Deposits and advances ; 
Doans and advances by 
provincial Government 
Advances from provincial 
Loans Fund, etc. 

Add:— 

Opening Balance . . 

Grand Total . , 


Estimated Expenditure for 1936-37 — (in lakhs of Rupees). 
Direct Dema?ids on the Revenue. 


6 , Land Revenue 

6 . Excise 

7. Stamps 

8 . Forest 

8 A. Forest Capital outlay . . 

9. Registration . . 

9A. Scheduled Taxes 


46'05j 

41-13 


27-22 

5'62| 


Total 


1,23- ei 


Inioalion, Embanhm&ni, Jka., Revenue Account. 

14 . Interest on works for which 

Capital Accounts are kept . . 42 - CO 

15 , Other Revenue Expenditure 

financed from Ordinary 

Revenue 4-04| 
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Estimated Revenue for 1936-37— (in lakhs of Rupoosj—^cwi/d, 

XL Extraordinary Receipts 


1,37,10 

09-01 


34. Agriculture 

35. Industries 

37. 'Miscellaneous Departments. . 

Total ; , 
Civil JVorl-s. 

41 . Civil Works . . . . 

42. Bombay Development Scheme. 

Total .. 
Miscellaneous. 

45 <4'. 45A, Superannuation 
Allowances and Pensions . . 
40. Stationery and Printing . . 
47. Miscellaneous .. .. 


52 Extraordinary Charges 
Expenditure in England 


Rs. 

114.74 

4,09 


90.59 

10.48 

23:21 


Total . . 47- 30 

Total Expenditure charged to 

revenue 12,03.17 

Capital Account not charged to Revenue. 

Rs. 

55, Construction of Irrigation 

■Works .. .. .. 3.25 

56A. Capital outlay on Public 

Debt Services. 

Rs. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt .. 1,46-01 

Reduction or- avoid.anco of 

debt.. .. .. .. 17-81 

Total .. 1,62-82 

59. Bombay D e v e l o pm c n t 

Civil Administration. 

Ocneral Administration .. 1,03- 46 

Administration of Justice . . 59- 98 

Jails and Convict Settlements 17-49 

Police 1,40-09 

Ports and Pilotage . . . - '06 

Scientific Departments . . -90 

Education .. .. 1,60-08 

Medical 40-76 

Public Health ..21<85 

60. Civil Works (not obauged 

to Revenue) .. .. ;03 

'60B.- Pa.ynieats 0 ! commuted 

value of Ponsions .. .. 7.89 

Debts, Deposits and Advances 
(Total of debt heads) .. 1,26.42 

-Total Disbursement .. 13,44.94 

Closing balance . . 65. 65 

• v ^ Grand Total ., 14,10.69 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


Governor and President-in-Couneil. 
Excellency the Right Hon, Lord Brabourne, 


Cegal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs , — K. C. Sen, i.e.s. 

Ptiblie Works Department . — T. A. Andrew, i.s.E. 
Misoemanbous appointments. 


Mil!/. Seer, ‘tarn -C. G. Toogood. n.s.O., Lt.- 
Culonel, 2nd k.e.o. Gurkha Blllea. 

SttWnn— Major T. A. Opie, M.B., n.A.M.c, 

J ids-de-Camp . — J. G. Maxwell-Guinbloton, Esq. . 
Indian Police; l.t. M. V. Milbank, TheCoid- 
strearu Guards; Lieut. H. Jiorlaiui, R.i.N. ; 
.Lieut, ii. W. I)\ Walker, The Coldstream 
Gnard.s. 

Hon. Avl-de-Cninp.—K. E. Butler, Esq. 

Indian Police, ~Ca.pt. P. W. Brett, Light 
Petroi, Boniliav Contingent A. P. ; (I) Lt.-Col. 
R. S. Moborle'y, o.B.E., v.i.),, 1st Battalion 
G. I. P. By. Regt. A. P. (I).; Capt. Sard.ar 
Bhimrao NagojiraoaAttis Bhauaaheb Patan- 
kar; Siibliedar Major and Hony. Capt. Sardar 
Bah idur Krishna IChanderao Bhosale, M.V.O., 
I.D.S.M. (Retd.) 

Commandant, H. E, the Governor's Bodi/guard . — 
Major G. E. I’ortal, 2nd Lancers (Gardner’s 
Hor.se.) 

Indian Aid-de-Camp — Eisaldar Hony. Lt. 
Batha Singh, I.D.S.M. 

Members of Council and Ministers, 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, Finance 
and Revenue; The Hoii’ble Sir Robert Bell, 
K.O.S.I., C.S.I., c.i,E., I.O.S., J.P., Home and 
General. 

The Hon. Sir All Mahomed Khan Behlavl, Kt. 
(Local Self-Govt.) and The Hon. Diwan 
Bahadur S. T. Kambll, b.a., m.b., j.p. 
(Education). 


The Local Self-Government portfolio includes, 
among other subjects, Medical Administratioii, 
Public Health, Sanitation, Forests, and Public 
Works (transferred). The Minister of EdUca* 
tlon also deale with the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, Excise, Co-operative Societies and 
Agriculture. 


ief Secretary, Political and Reforms Depart- 
mod . — 0. W. A. Turner, O.S.i., c.i.K., i.e.S. 
•,e and Ecclesiastical Department.-— 3. 3’ 
Invi/i, D.S.O.M.C. (Offg.). I.C.S. 
nue Department . — J. A. Madan, o.i.T3,, 

!,S.-V 

General and Edaeational Depeertments—'S.. T, 
Sorley, I.e.s. 

Finance Department.— C, G. Freke, r.o.s. 


%ry Services. — E.S. Farbrother, 


Inspector-General of Police — G. A. Shikluly, 
C.I.B., (0#!/.) 

Director of Public Instruction — W. Grieve, M'.a., 

B. SC., I.KS., iOffy.) 

'iurgeon-General — Major-Genl. E.W.O. Bradifleld, 

C. T.E., O.B.E,, I. JI. S. 

Oriental Translator — .T.B. Fernandez, b.a. 
Chief Conservator of Forests — 0. B. L. Gilbert. 
Talukdari Settlement Officer — V. S. Bhide, i.o.s. 
Inspector-General of Registration — M. .T. Desai, 
j. .I.O.S. 

Director of Agriculture — Dr. W. Burns. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies— K, L. Punjabi 
I.C.S, 

\ Municipal Commissioner, Bombay— I, H. Taun- 


Regisirar, Bombay University — S. E. Dongerkery, 
B.A.,DIi.B. 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay — W. E. G. 
Smith. 

Director of Public Health — Lt.-Ool. A. Y. 

Dabholkar, I.M.S., (.Officiating.) 
Accountant-General — W. E, Tiuinant, I.e.s. 
Inspector-General of Prisons— lA.-Col. E. E. 

Doyle, O.T.E., n.s.O., i.M.s. 

Postmaster-General — 0. D. Eae, O.B.E. 

Collector of Customs— M. Shide., i.c.?,. 

Collector of Salt Revenue— M. iila.de, i.e.s, (Oifg.) 
Commissioner of Excise — E. AI. Afaxwoll, o.s.i., 


Consulting Surveyor to Government — MajrirT, H, 
G- Stamper, e. s, i, m, g. 

Registrar of Companies — Alajor H. C. B. 
Mltcljeli. 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor- 
mation:— 3. F. Gennings, c.B.io,, Bar-at-Law, 
Sheriff— Ut. C. B. Mclita, 
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G0VEEN0K8 OB BOMBAS. 


Sir Abraham Shipman . . . . . . 1862 

Died on the island ot Anjediva in Oct. 1664 

Humfrey Cooke . , . . . , . . 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas . . . . . . . . 1666 

Died, 2l8t May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Offieiating) .. 1667 

Sir George Oxenden . . . . . . 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July 1669. 

Gerald Aungier 1669 

Died in Surat, 30th June 1677. 

Thomas Rolt . , . . . . . . 1677 

Sir John Child, Bart. 1681 

Bartholomew Harris 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 

Daniel Annesley (OJlciattny) .. .. 1694 

Sir John Gayer .. .. .. 1694 

Sir Hioholas Waite.. .. .. .. 1704 

William A islabie . . 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) .. .. 1715 

Charles Boone .. 1715 

William Phipps 1722 

Robert Cowan 1729 

Dismissed. 

John Home ., .. .. .. 1734 

Stephen Law .. .. .. .. 1739 

John Geekie (Officiating) 174? 

William Wake .. 1742 

Richard Bourohier. . 1750 

Charles Crommelin 1760 

Thomas Hodges .. .. .. .. 1767 

Died, 23rd February 17U. 

William Hornby 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1784 

Rawson Hart Boddam 1786 

Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) . . 1788 

Major-General William Medows , . , , 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercroraby; 17ro 
K.c.B. (a). 

George Dick (GJlciatiny) . . .. .. 1792 

■yolm QTimth (Officiating),, ,. .. 1795 

.Jonathan Duncan .. .. .. 1795 

Died, 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) ,, .. 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. .. .. 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elplwnstone .. 1819 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, o.o.B. 1827 
Lleut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 
with, K.O.B, 

Died, 16th January 1881, 


John Romer (OJlciatinfl') .. .. 1831 

The Earl of Clare .. .. .. .. 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, G.O.H 1835 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Parish (Qgiciatin!?) .. .. 1838 

Sir J. Rlvett-Carnac, Bart. .. .. 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (6) . 

George William Anderson (Officiating) . . 1841 
Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.O.H. . . . . 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) . . 1840 

George Russell Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland .. 1848 

Lord Elphlnstone, g.o.h., p.o 1853 


Sit George Russell Clerk, K.O.B. (2nd time) 1800 


Sir Henry Battle Edward Frere, K.O.B, 1862 

The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.O.B, . . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.O.S.i. .. 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburner, o.s.i. (Acting), . 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.c.M.G. 

James Bralthwaite Pelle, o.s.i. {Acting)., 1886 

Baron Reay 1885 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert Mills Bird wood. O.S.I. (Acting) .. 1896 

Baron Sandhurst . . . . . . . . 1895 

Baron Northcote, o.B. . , ,. .. 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K;0.S.J. (Acfthff) .. 1903 

Baron Lamlngton, G.C.M.Q.. G.O.I.K. .. 1908 

J, W. P. Muir-Mackenzie. o.s.i. (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke G.o.M.G., 1907 
O.O.I.E. (c). 

Baron WilHngdon, Q.o.l,B, .. .. 1913 


Sir George Ambrose Lloyd a.e.i.w,, i).s.o,(d)191‘8 
Siir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.o., G.O.I.E., 1923 
o.if,a., D.S.O. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, p.o., a.o.i.E., 1928 
G.B.E., K.O.B., C.M.G. 

The Rt, Hon. Michael Herbert Rudolf 
Knatchbull, Lord Brabourne, a.o.i.E ,M.0. 1933 
Sir Ernest Hotson, k.c.s.i., o.b.e., i.c.s. Acted 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 

(а) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct, 1798. 

(б) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of bis appointment, he was assassi- 
natod In Cabul on the 23rd Dec. 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 
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Name and class of Constituency, 


THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon. Mr. Husenali M. KahiintuIIa, President. 

Mr. Namdeo Eknath Navle, Deputy President. 

Eleoibd Members. 


Bombay City (North). (Non-Muhammadan) 
Urban. 


Bombay City (South). (Non-Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Ahmedabad City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban, 

Surat City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Sholapux City. (Non-Muliammadan) Urban. 

Poona City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 

Ahmedabad District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
lUiral. 

Broach District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Kaira District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Panch Mahals District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Surat District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts. (Non- 
Muhammadan) Rural. 

Ahmednagar District. (Non-Muhammadan) I 
Rural. 

East Khandesh District. (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Nasik District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Poona District. (Non-Muliammadan) Rural. 

Sahara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural, 


Belgaum District. (N on-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Bijapur District. (Non-Muliammadan) Rural. 
Dharwar District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Kanara District. (Non-Muharamadan) Rural. 
Ratnagiri District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

Sholapur District. (Non-Muhanunadan) Rural. 


Rao Bahadur R. S. Asavale. 

Mr. A. N. Surve. 

Dr. M.D.D. Gilder. 

Dr. Joseph Alban D’Souza. 

Dr. J. A. Collaco. 

Mr. B. P. Wadke. 

Mr. Pestonshah N. Vakil. 

Sirdar Davar Temuras Kasji Modi, 

Mr. Vishnu Ganesh Vaishavampayan. 

Mr. Laxman Raglnmath Gokhale. 

Mr. Bhailal Sarahhai Patel. 

Sahehsinhji Juvansinhji. 

Mr. Madhavsang Jorbhai. 

llao Saheb Blmgwandas Glrdhardas Desai, 

Mr. Chaturbhal Narshibhal Patel. 

Mr. Manilal Harilal Mehta. 

Dr. M ,K. Dixit. 1. M. & S. 

Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Ranchhodil 
Nalk. 

Mr. Daulatrao Jayaramrao Zunzarrao. 
Manohershaw M. Karbhari. 

Rao Bahadur Namdev Eknath Navle. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Ohitale. 

Diwan Bahadur Dongarsing Ramji Patil. 

Rao Saheb Vaman Sampat Patil. 

Mr. Vithal Nathu Patil. 

Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan. 

Rao Saheb Ramciiandra Vithalrao Vandekar. 
Mr. Gangajirao Mukundrao Kaibhor. 

Rao Saheb Panduiang Dnyaneshwar Ivtilkarnio. 
Mr. Atrnaram Bhimaji Achrekar. 

Mr. R. G, .Soman. 

Mr. Ramohandrarao Bapurao Sbinde. 

Rao Bahadur S. N. Angadi. 

Mr. P. R. Chikodi. 

Mr. Shankarappa Basalingappa Desai. 

Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totapim Kambli. 
Mr, Vishwanatbarao Narayan Jog. 

Mr. Ganpati Subrao Gangoli. 

Rao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Paruickar. 

Mr. Vyankat Anandrav Surve. 

Mr. Jaya want Ghanashyam More. 
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Name and class of Constituency. 


Name of Member. 


Kolaba District. {Non-Mubainmadan) Ruial. 
West lOiandesh District. . (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Bombay City. (Muhammadan) Urban. 

Ahmedabad and Surat Cities. (Muliammadan) 
Urban. 

Poona and Sholapur Cities. (Muliammadan) 
Urban. 

The Northern Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


The Central Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Bombay City (European). 

Presidency (European). 

Deccan Sardars and Iiiamdars. (Landholders). 

Gujarat Sardars aud Inamdars. (Landholders) 

Bombay University. (University). 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay Trades’ Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay Millovviiers’ Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Ahmedabad Commerce and Industry, Mill- 
owners’ Association. 


Mr. Narayan Nagoo Patil. 

Mr. Namdeorao Budhajirao. 

Mr. Husenali Mahomed Raliimtulla. 

Mr. Gulamhussen Ibrahim Matcheswalla. 

Mr. Abdulrehman Khan Karim Khan Rcsaldar. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khan 
Pathan. 

Khan Bahadur Alibhai Esabhai Patel. 

Sir All Mahomed Khan Dehlavi. 

Khan Bahadur Wall Baksh Adambhai Patel. 
Moulvi Sir Rafiuddin Ahmad, Kb, 

Khan Bahadur S. Meherbaksh. 

Mr, Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif. 

Mr. Abdul Kadh Jamaluddin Bang!. 

Mr. Haji Ibrahim,, Titekar. 

Sardar Mahaboobalildian Mahainad Akbarkhan 
Biradar. 

Lt.-Col. H. 0. Smith. 

Mr. A. O. Owen. 

Mr. Haiimantrao Ramrao Desai. 

Sardar Bhasaheb alias Dulafaava Raislngji, 
Thirkor of Eerwada. 

Rao Bahadur Ravji Ramchandra Kale. 

Mr..r. B. Greaves. 

Mr. G. L. Wiuterhotham. 

Mr. A. Groville Bullocke. 

Mr. S. D. Saklatvala. 

Mr. Sakarlal BalaVdiai. 


NoltlKATEU. 

J^on-OfficMs. 

Mr. S. H. Prater. 

The Rev. R. S. Modak. 

Mr. Sitaram Keshav Bole. 

„ Syed Munawar, B.A, 

„ R. R. Bakhale. 

Dr. B. R. Amhedkar, Bar-at-Law, 

„ Purshottam Solanki, L. M. &s. , 

Major W. Ellis .Tones. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

Mr. Mohamed Suieman Cassara Mitha, 
Nawah Shah Rookh Shah Yar Jung 
Bahadur, 

A. E. Servai, i.s.o. 


Offlaiak. 

Mr. Saiyid Arainuddin, i.o.S. 

„ C. G. Broke, I.O.S. 

„ H. ¥. .Knight, i.e.s. 

„ A. \V. W. Maekie, O.i.E., i.a.S. 

„ C. B. B. Glee, l.O.s. 

., J. A. Madan, C.I.E., i.C.S. 

„ H. B. Clayton, c.i.e,, i.c.s. 

„ P. 0. J. Roose, Jt, I. Mcch. E. 

M.I.E.E., E.O.S. 

„ C.M. Lane, 

R. M. Maxwell, C.S.I., C.I.E,,I;f! s 
Khan Bahadur Azin khan Inayatali- 
. .:.khau. 

Mr. W. W. Smart, i.c.s. 

„ C. W. A. Turner, o.s.i. O.I.E., I.c.s. 
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Sind. 


Sinrl is oil'' oC Iavo pvoviiKvs nrcatrtl in 
!!):{«, Ui,' oMi'T In-iii!? Orissa. Unlikn t.lw 
laUoT. whioii li'is (mi'vimI oiifc on ti liii'.'ui.st.ic 
Ijiisis trom tiiriM' oliliir proviuuis, iiiinl msis a 
cDiupaofc iiuifc and was oousidnrod a provinci! 
wifiliin a proviiK’e cvini bcforo its suparatinn. 
From tin; point of view of unoKraphy, etlmolosy 
and lanniiano, Sind Inis (jrcati'r alUnity to tiin 
I’unjiib tlnin to Boruhay N'cvortheless it luis 
lienii fittiinJiod to tiin Jiondiay Presidnnoy 
admiiiistnitividy ovnr siiine its conquest by 
Sir Cluu'ItiH Napier la 184:5. 

TlU' deiaami for its separation into a distinct 
political entity is of comparatively recent 
orifiln. It was only about a duzcu years ago 
tiiiit yiicilim Icader.s started tlie demand that 
Sind, wliere the Muslims are, iu an ovcrwlielming 
majority, should Inivc separate administrative 
maL'ldiiery under the nevt reformed oonstitution, 
so tliat it mis'lit lie a counterblast to pravince.s 
wliere the Hindus are in a majority. Wliat was 
started as a liarqainiim point in inter-eonimnnal 
nesotiatious has now hecome an aci.'omplished 
fact. 

Tim JIuslim deleo.ition at the first .Kound 
Table Conference put forwarri tlie demand in 
London in tlui whiter of 19:50. The question 
was referred to a committee which accepted 
Mic prlneiide of siqiaratioii, siis'i'ested an e.xpcrt 
inquiry to ascertain the linaneial aspect of 
the soparation, and threw the burden of proving 
the fe asibility of separation on tliose wlio asked 
for it. An export inquiry was held and it 
drew a ffloomy picture of the. linaneial 
future of Sind. Its findings can best be sum- 
marised by its remark, “ Tlicre is thus 
obviously no question of Sind standing surety 
for the Barrage — the problem is wliether the 
Barrage can stand surety for Sind." 

Demand for Separation. 

A conference of representatives of tlio people 
of Stud met in J.932 to deviso measures to meet 
tile liiianeial objeetions to tlii* separation. Wide 
divergence of opinion prevailed at tills confer- 
eue,'. vvliose eluirmau evimtnally aabmltted.a 
report according to which the annual deficit 
of tlie new province for tlic lir.st six years of its 
life would he its. 80 laklis, tlie revenue from the. 
, _ Barragi' iieing eaten up by interest charges. 
Itouglily from 19t,5 onwards, there would 
' be. a siirjdus from the Barrage to help tlie 
; proviuci'. Bised on tliis assumption the 
h, authorities set about perfecting the adminl- 
'..IVSitrativo irnchinery in preparation for the 
-/;;inau'j!uration of the new regime. 

With the stage set for the advent of the new 
province, an Order-iu-lioHncll was issued in 
,raiuury, 19:5(5, anuouueing tliatthe new province 
would start on its career on April, 1, 1936, and 
oreating transitional machinery for the conduct 
of govomiimut till provincial autonomy is 
inaugurated in accordance with the provisions 
of the Goveiament of India Act, 1935. 


Of a pennaiieiii ehai'aeierare tliose iirovisioiis 
of the Order-in-(.’outieil wliicii si'Ver .Sinil from 
Bombay and .settle tlie. liabilities of the parent 
and the infant iu res]ieet of development loans 
iiieiirred during tlie joint family period. Lands, 
fore.sts. buildings, property, etc., will pass to tiie 
province where tliey are situated. Arrears of 
taxes will belong to the province wliere the taxed 
jiroiierty is .situate or the taxed transactions 
toolc place. Of the outstanding J5i)iiibay 
Irrigation Debt incurred before April ], 1931, 
Bs. 2,74,96,384, including BS. 73,687 of the, 
debt on account of the Lloyd Barrage and (.tinals 
system, will be borne by Sind, and the rest by 
Bombay. Of the debt Incurred cm account of 
the Lloyd Barrage and Canals system, all 
except the portion relating to the Nasirabad 
section (wliicli is chargeable neither to Bombay 
nor to Sind) wiU be borne by Sind. The out- 
standing Bombay debt on account of tlic Bombay 
Development Scheme will be the debt of Bombay 
alotio. Other loan works will be chargeable 
to the province where the works are located. 

The, temporary provisions of the Order-in 
Council relate to the period between April 1. 
19:56, and the inauguration of provincial auto- 
nomy. During tliis period the Governor will 
carry on the administration, assisted by two 
Advi.sers and a Council which will be purely 
advisory in character and will comprise members 
nominated by tlie Governor. Such provisions 
of the Government of India Act of 1919 as relate 
to the composition and functions of tlxo provin- 
cial legislative eouncila, the separation of pirovin- 
cial subjects into transferred and reserved 
.subjects, the Ministers and ISxeciitive Councillors 
will nob apply to 8iad during the transitional 
period. 

It is also understood that the Central Govern- 
ment will liave to come to the rescue of Sind by 
providing the funds to meet tiio deficit in the 
first few years. In order t'j make arrangements 
for sucli a subvention to Sind and Orissa and 
for other weak provinces aiui generally to adjust 
the financial relations between the Central 
and tlie provinces under the, provincial aiitoiioniy 
scheme. Sir Otto Nienieyer, a financial e.xperl,, 
was a,sked to condnc.t an inquiry. .He lias 
completed his investigations and submitted bis 
report, aecordiiig to which Sind will get a easli 
subventfou of ,R's. 105 laldis for a period of ten 
years, after whicli tlie aid will be progi-essively 
decreased. While on the suliject of help from 
the wntrej It may be mentioueil tliat, aeeoriling 
bo the Niemeyer rocommondatiozis, Sind will 
get after the first five years of provincial aiit.oao- 
my 2 per cent, of the distributable portion of 
the income-tax revenue, 

Population, 

Sind lias an .area of 46,378 square, miles and 
a population of 3,887,000. Of this, the Hindus 
(including scheduled cast'.-s) number 1,015,000 
and the Muslims 2,8:51,000. The rest of the 
population is made up of 1,9:50 Anglo-Indians,-, 
6,576 .IJuropeans and (5,627 Indian Ciii'i.stiaus. 


Tlie IdiiKtiafie of tlio province, Sindhi, thouiiih 
it Ijt'ars many marks of Aniliin and Persian 
inthionoe and is writtfiii in a form of Perso- 
Araiiif! script, is iniarer tlio orijiinal .Sanskrit 
tlian any oth<!r Indian language. I<'nw, however, 
arc capable of writing it, for only 70 out of every 
1,0()0 people in Sind are literate. ,Tlic average 
for males is lOfi per 1 ,000, that for females being 
as low as 21 per 1,000. The Hindus are far mure 
tiilvanced than tlie iruslims and enjoy a virtual 
monopoly of the l.radtJ of the province. A,s 
against 200 Hiridiilitfiratc males i>cr 1,000, only 
4'1 Muslims per 1,000 are literati; ; 51 per 1,000 
literate Hindu females compare against five 
literate Muslim ieinales. Tim ninnber of those 
literate in Unglisli are 110 per 10,000 — 1.SC per 
10,000 males and .‘14 per 10,000 females. 

Out of every 100 workers in Sind ,59 are engaged 
in agriciulturo and animal husbandry. 'J'en 
per cent, are engaged in manufacturing indms- 
tries, most of which are, liowever, of tlie cottage 
type, tiiere being very few factories in .Sind. 

The cultivable area of the province is mostly 
CQiumanded by the recently constructed Sukknr 
Barrage and Sind canals, which, with other 
canals and the Indus river itself, supply water 
to 7,500,000 acres. The Barrage works have 
cost nearly 24 crores of rupees. The Slndhi 
agriculturist is gradually heeoming alive to the 
perennial regulated supply of irrigation and hi.s 
outlook Is becoming brighter, Tlie vapidity 
witli which lands supplied by the Barrage 
system are being taken up augnr.s well for the 
success of the scheme and tin; prosperity of the 
province as a whole. Already there lias been 
a growth In the production of long staple cotton, 
all of whlcli is easily absorlKMl hy Indian textile 
mills. 

Lloyd Barrage. 

The Barrage owes its existence largely to the 
zeal of Sir George (Now Lord) Lloyd, the then 
Governor of Bombay, wdiose name it bears. 
Started In July 1923, it was completed in 
January 1932. It was the completion of the 
dream of many an engineer and an almost 
incredible boon to the cultivator, who formerly 
ciirried on his agricultural operations in a 
iiapliazard manner, being unable to depend on 
the proverijial vagaries of the Indus, Wluit it 
means to the Sindhi.the Sindhi alone knows, 
for the Barrage lias converted— or hopes to 
convert — a waterless desert into a smiling 
garden flowing with milk and honey. 

Tlie maguifleenee of tlie achievement tliat is 
the Lloyd Barrage can be imauined when it is 
rcaliseil' tliat it is a linge waiter regulator con- 
sisting of 68 spans, each sixty feet wide, the 
openings lieing regnlateil by steel gates, each 
weighing llfty tons. T’lie Barrage Is about a 
iiiiJe long, about five times the length of London 
Bridge. Thousands of miles of new channels 
wore cxeavatocl varying in width from 346 feet 
in the ease of main canals to only tw'o or three 
feet in the case of water courses. The total 
lengtii of Government channels which were 
excavated was over 6,000 miles, and that of 
wati'r courses over 31,000 miles. The total 
lengtlis Is thus some 37,000 miles, which means 
about 11 times the clreumforcnce of the earth, 


The tot.al iKiantily of eartliwurk iiividvcd. 
excluding that for the watiu’ courses was of,;) 
crores cubic feet of earthwork wdiieh means a 
solid column mea.siiring 100 f(*et liy loi) feet, 
extending to a lieight of over 550 miles. 

The function of the Barrage is to lead up the 
river and store tin; wiiter at .Snkkur and from tiiat 
to distrilnite it all tli); year round according to 
refpiirements of cultivators, 'i’lie distribution is 
made throiigli seven great eauiils, regulated 
througli regulators on liotii Irinks of tlie' river- - 
four on tlie left iiauk, tliree on tlie viglit. Tliose 
on the left liajik are liolu-i, the Hastern Nara, 
the Jfluiirpur KeediH Hast and tin; Khairpur 
Feeder West. 'I’hose on tlie riglit bank are tlie 
Ferennial, the (‘eutral Biee and tlie .Seiitli- 
Bastern Perennial or Dadii, 

The total luimher of opening.s in ail the canal 
Head Kegulators is 55, each lieing of 25 feet span 
and each o]ienuig lieing equipped witli three 
electrically operated gates. The total diseliarge 
of water into all tiie canals is approximately 
45,750 eiisecs or 457,500 gallons per .seeoiid. The 
total length of tlie main and branch canals is 
about 4,700 miles. To aecomplisli this staggering 
feat, excavation of eartliw'ork to the extent of 
•3,000,000,000 eubie feet ivas involved, as miudi 
as would till a drain 1 .5 feet wide and four feet, 
deep, dug round the equator. It was estimated 
that tile ultimate area of annual cultivation on 
the sclieme would be over 5,000,000 areas ami 
this would be under various erop.s approximately 
as follows; 

Wiie.at 2,440,000 acres ; cotton 790,000 acres ; 
rice 625,000 acres ; jmen?'!, hajn, etc., 095,000 
ares ; pulses 53,000 aereas ; and oilseeds 410,000 


Tills denoted in produce would mean tlie 
following approximate quantities ; 

Wheat 1,133,000 tons; cotton 592,500 bales; 
rice 447,000 tons ; jau'uri, bnjri, etc,, 298,000 
tons; pulses 15.000 tons; and oilseecls 117,000 
tons, 

Inter'cojnmunal Co-operation. 

Politically, the province is backward. Only 
tlie Hindu minority is politically minded, the 
Muslims owning allegiance to personalities rather 
than to principles. The Hindus are openly 
afraid of Muslim dominance and of being ousted 
from puiilic life. They have already communi- 
eated this fear to the new Governor, Sir Lancelot 
Graham, who has assured them of ids sympathy 
and clotormination to safeguard their legitimate 
interests. On the other hand, there is growing 
evidence of a desire on the part of the Muslim 
eommuiiity to reassure themiuority in regard 
to the continued enjoyment of its rights. Lead ers 
of both coininunitics are working for the 
creation of an understanding between the two 
which will bring about an era of Inter-conimanal 
co-operation and goodwill so neecssary for the 
successful working of the. reformed constitution 
Under unfa voural lie flnancia 1 conditions . 

Karachi. , 

Ho account of Sind will be complete wltlioiit 
a reference to its capital, Karaelii. It is a 
comparatively now town, for according to kuowii 


filcfcs it wiiR aa roaaitly as 1730 tliafc a fcw trailovs 
of tliL* ni^iahbonriiiK State of Kalat mlgrfited to 
tile “Kalaciii” the laud of tlie sand-dunes. 
It was .several year.s later that its potentialities 
a.s a harhoiJi' were i'oali.swl by tlie Driti.sii — Hh 
iiluirles JSfapier, tile Cmiqucror of Sind, is said 
to liave forecast that Karaclii would some liay 
become tlie “ aiory of the East.” lieeent 
develojmieiits in Karachi hold out fn'sh Iiopes 
of tills prediction heins fiiKilled, for with the 
Ktowtli of aviittion. Karaclii, ivliich i.s on tlie 
main line of inipe.rial aerial conimnnicatioii 
between Ijondon and Australia ri^ht across 
India, is bound to beeome a vital airport, if 
it is not already one. In addition to beinp the 
capital of Sind, Karaclii is the outlet for the 
iiroduet.s of the I'tiiijab. If tlie Barrage becomes 
all tliat is expected of it, ICaraehi maj'- have in 
handle in lOtiO nearly l,15i3,00() tons of wheat 
5(10,000 bales of cotton, 41.7,000 tons of rice. 
308,000 tons of joimr, biijri, etc. 15,000 tons of 
pulses and 117.000 tons of oilseeds. That tliis 
is not altogether Tltopian is evident from tlie 
fact tliat witliiii four years of the eoniiiu'ueenient 
of Barrage operations, thutis, by the end of 1035. 
the following areas were under eiiltivatinn in 
Sind : 850,0(10 acres under wheat. 500,000 acres 
Under cotton and 50,000 acres under rice. 

(lOVKKNOK, 

His Exculleney Sill EaNuulot (Ikaiiam, 
K.O.S.r.. K.C.I.E., I.O.H. 

Private Secretory — Major W. Jl. B. I'KEii. 

Secretaries. 

Chief Semtary. Mr. H. Iv. Kirpalani, I.O.S. 

PiminceSeeretanj—m. S. llidley. i.c.s. 

liemnue Comminxioncr. — Mr. H.. li. Gibson, 
O.I.E. I.O.S. 


1 Jbihtle. Woehn Seerrion/.- Mr. \V, L. Trciidi, 

I.S.E. 

I Impcctor-Gemral of PoUee.—Mv. D, Healy. 
APVISORV COUNCIU. 

PrcftMent.-^f-,!! Gliulam Hus.sain Hidayatnllali, 
Kt., K.C.,S.I, 

2fenihef.'i. -Kliiin Bahadur Alia Baldisli wd. 

I Khan Saiieb Haji Maliomeii (Iniar, u.n.E. ; 
iSirSliah Kawaz Kiian Ghnlarn Murta.za Khan 
I Bhutto, Kt.. O.I.E., o.B.E. ; IClian Bahadur 
iSliere Miilianimad Kliaii Ivavam Khan Bijarani : 

1 Mr. Malionied llasliim Gazdar; Mr. Gliulam 
I Ityder Sliali Saliibdiiio Sliali ; Klian Bahadur 
GiiHlam Kabi Sliati Moiijali Shall Sayed, m.u.h. ; 

I Mr. Govcr Kora; Diwan Baliadiir lliranand 
! Klieinsimt; Khan Baliadur Gliulam Muhammad 
Abdulla Klian Isran; IMwaii Bahadur Issarsing 
Tiloksing ; Sardar Baliadur .Tam .Tan Muliainnuul 
wd. Muliannnad Sli.arf .lunejo; Klian Bahadur 
.fan Muliamiiiad Khan wd. Khan Bahadur Sha 
Basaiid Kliaii : Khaii Baliadur Muhammad 
Ayiil) Shall Muhammad; Mr. H. K. Kirpalani, 
i.C'.s, ; Syed Sliraii Muhammad Shah Zanulahilii 
Shah ; .Khan Baliadur Muhammad Kamil Shah 
Kabul Muhammad Shah ; Miiklii Oobindram 
I’ritamdas ; Jlr. I’arnianand Kunclamnal ; Mr. 
;G. H. Kascheii; Mr. >S. llidley, l.c.S. ; Sheikh 
Abdul Majid Lilaram ; Sanlar Bahadur Haji 
Mir Alliidad Khan Mir Imam Baldish Khan 
1 Talpur ; Mir Baiideliall Khan Mir Aluhanimad 
I Uassan Klian Talpur ; Mr. Satruamdas 
I Sakhawatrai Tolani. 

I To assist the Governor “in such manner 
I as may be prescribed by him in tliat behalf ” — 
I Sir Sliah Nawaz Khan Gliulam Murtaza Khan 
Bhutto, Kt., O.I.E., o.B.E., and Diwan Bahadur 
lliranand Khemsiiig. 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Pr(3sifleDoy occupies the whole 
BOiithern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud- 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 142,260 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coast line of about 1,260 miles ; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance ; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 1,000 to 
about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nllgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; on either side are the 
liastem and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris. The height of the western moun- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 1.^0 inches on the seaward side, but compara- 
tively little rain' falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouds are not chocked in their westward 
course. In the central table land on the east 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to oa.st, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand C.auvery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to he 
untimely. 

Population. 

The popirlation of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1931 as 47,193,602, an increase 
of 10.4 per cent, over the figure of 1921. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts wlUch 
had sullered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1931 — Bellary and Agencies ware 
marked illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent, of tlio Madras population, Mubammadans 
7 per cent, and Christians 3.8 per cent. The 
actual numher in other communities is inconsi- 
ileralde. The vast majority of the population is 
of tlio Dravidian race and tlie principal Dravi- 
diaii languages, Tamil and Tclugu are spoken 
bv 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent. of. tho population talk Tamil, 37^ 
per cent. Telugu, 7'9 per cent. Malayalam, 
Oriya, Ivaiiavose, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order witli percentages above 1. 

Government. i 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal. There are associated! 
with the Governor four members of ' the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the lleserved Sub- 


1 jeets and three Ministers in charge of tho Traiis- 
' f erred Subjects. Madras administration differs, 
however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces. There is no inter- 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 
quarters, Commissioners of Divisions being 
•inknown in Madras. Another feature peculiar 
to the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
choice of the ministers. Following the practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
have, ever since the inception of the Heforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant p.arty to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister— -un* 
known in other provinces in India. 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The principal occupation of the province is 
■ agriculture engaging about 68 per cent, of the 
population. The principal food crops are rice, 
cholam, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 
are cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. The 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
atllUated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers’ schools numerous demonstration 
farms. As it was found that the present course of 
middle school education do es not satisfy the needs 
of tho ryots, the only school maintained by the 
department at Taliperemba was closed with 
effeot from 1st April 1932. The institution Of 
short practical courses in farm management 
and allied subjects in the Agricultural College at 
Coimbatore have been sanctioned . While paddy 
wMch is the staple food of the population, oceu- 
pies the large, st cultivable area, cotton and sugar- 
cane are by tio means inconsiderable crops of tho 
province and are receiving close attention at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities. The 
area under cotton irrigated and unirrigated is 
estimated at 2,i 38,380 acres and, as in the case 
of paddy, efforts are being made to produce 
better strains of cotton suited to different 
localities by means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation. Side by side with an increase in the 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, improved varieties have been systema- 
tically introduced. A special feature of 
the agricultural activities in tho Presidency 
is the large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of " The United Planters’ Association of South 
India,” on which are represented coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
I of the Presidency which was Ks. 720,018,105 
in 1932-33 and Its. 70,04,81,842 in 1933-34 rose 
tolls. 76,98,’36,5.52 in 34-36. As in other pro- 
vinces, the forest resources . are exploited by, 
Government. There are close upon 19,000 square 
miles of reserved forests. 
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Thirty-fcvvo spinning and weaving mills .. 
at work (luring the year and they employed 
44,130 operatives. The namber of jute mills at 
work was three. At the close of the year 1933 
the number of the other factories in the Presi- 
dency was 1,521. These consisted of oil mills, 
rope w'orks. tie works, etc. Tanning is one of 
the principal industries of the Presidency and 
there is considerable export trade in skins and 
hides. Tlio manufacturing activities which arc 
under the. direction of the Department of Indus- 
tries are mainly coiiflned to the production of 
soap. Tliere arc a number of indigenous match 
factories run on cottage lines, it is expemted 
that the levy of tlui excise duty on matches will 
drive olf the market products of inferior rjnality 
and it is probable that only the very ellicient 
units of tlio cottage Industry will be able to 
continue the nnuinfactnre of matches once the 
full force of the exeisc duty is felt upon the 
industry. It is slowly; becoming recognised 
lliat file Madras Presidency is one of tlie 
most suitable parts of India for sugarcane 
cultivation and that tlie several deep-rooted 
varieties of cane which have been evolved at 
(Joimbatorc and require very little water are 
especuiUy suited for the conditions which obtain 
in several areas of tlie Prosidoucy where they 
grow better than in tlie north. Tlie depart- 
ments of Industries and Agriculture assist 
tlie development of the sugar industry by 
demonstration of the methods of manufacture 
of wliite sugar by centrifugals by getting trained 
sugar teelinologists, liy tlie award of scholar- 
ships and by investigating selieines for starting 
sugar factories. 

The (jucstion of flnding foreign markets for 
the products of Madras cottage industries was 
under the consideration of the Government for 
soinetinio and they have passed orders during 
the year sanctioning an annual subsidy of 
Its. 3,000 to the Victoria Technical Institute, 
Madras, for three years to enable them to appoint 
an agent in London for the sale of products of 
Madras cottage Industries in European markets. 

Education. 

The Presidency’s record in the sphere of 
education has been one of continuous progress. 
There are at present about 51,000 public insti- 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 
strength bohig about 3,053,000, Special efforts 
are being made to provide education tor boys 
belonging to the Depressed Classes. The 
Oouncil passed a resolution in the year 1929 at 
the Instanceof a nominated member that poor 
girls reading in any educational institution in 
the province-— Government, local fund, Munici- 
pal, or aided — should be exempted from School 
fees in any Standard up to III Porra. The total 

S pendifcure of the province on Education is in 
e neighbourhood of Ms. 541 lakhs. The 
indlpa! educational institutions in the province 
ofije the Madras, Andhra and Annamalai Uni- 
-versities, the Presidancy College, the Christian 
College, the Loyola College, the Pachaiyappa's 
College, the Law College, and the Queen 
Mary’s College for Women, Madras; the St. 
.Toseph’s College, Triehinopoly; the American 
College, Madura ; the Government College, 
Kumbakonara ; tlie Government College, 


ilajiihmundry ; the Agricultural College 
Coimbatore ; the Medical Colleges at Madras and 
Vizagapatam and the Engineering College at 
Madras (Guindy). 

Cochin Harbour Scheme. 

The Importance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland and 
provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which is at present not 
adequately served by a convenient or well 
equipped harbour. The scheme involves 
cutting a passage through the bar which 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sea to 
an extensive backwater and by dredging and 
reclamation, forming a sheltered harbour 
accessible and giving full protection and faci- 
lities at all seasons of the year. An agreement 
was reached in 1925 between the Government of 
Madras and the Darbars of Travancore and 
Cochin States indicating how the work is to be 
carried out and outlining the financial arrange- 
ments nece.ssary, A trial ent was made in 1923 
and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
observed. The results recorded were examined 
by a Committee of .Harbour Engineers in England 
who reported favourably on the prospects of 
the scheme. 

The first cut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
32J feet deep was completed on 80th March 
1928. The channel through the outer bar is 
now 3 miles long by 450 feet wide and during 
1934-35 a minimum depth of 30 feet at L. W. 
0. S. T, vvas maintained throughout except for 
a small patch which had a depth of 2 9. j feet 
the dredging of the Mooring area has been 
completed. Since March 1930 the Harbour lias 
been in constant and regular use by all ships 
and a regular passenger service has been in- 
augurated. 

Proposals have been formulated for the next 
stage of the works which Include the construction 
of deep water jetties with railway connections, 
construction of godowns and transit sheds, 
the instailation of rapid handling cranes and 
other transport facilities. These improve- 
ments are to be made on the new reclamation 
of which about 300 acres have been formed 
already by dredging from the harbour. It is 
intended to connect this to the mainland by a 
railway liridge across tlio backwater, ilecliima- 
tion, when ooinpleted, will provide sullitiient 
space for about 20 or 30 large vessels to load or 
unload at the same time. Tlie execution of the 
further work at tlie port has been held over 
pending settlement of certain questions connected 
with' the liarbour admiiiistnil ion. The matter 
was discussed at a Conference held in iN'oveuibcr 
1935 and the (pieslion of giving elTec.t to the 
conclusions arrived at tlii! cimfcrenw' i.s niKh'r 
consideration. The Shorannr Ernakulam Iliie 
has been converted from nuilro to broad-gauge 
and opened for tratlic. The hue is to be 
extended to the wharves at the reclamation. 
These devidopinerits will enhance tile utility 
of tlie port to tiic planting and agricultural areas 
in that part of the Fvcnldency, To facilitate 
navigation during the, night, the chamiels liavo 
been lighted, and a hotel lias been constructinl 
to provide there accommodation for passcugeis 
calling at the port. 
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Local Self-Government. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts : — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919 ; 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930; and 
The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930. 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 26th August 1930, provide, inter 
alia, for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclasion of village 
panchayats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
the Presidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
disqualiftcatlon of women as such in respect of 
elections to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of oface of the President or Chairman 
on a motion of non-confldenoe being passed 
against him by a prescribed majority. The 
Acts have undergone subsecfuent amendments. 
Taluk Boards have been abolished with effect 
from the 1st April 1934. 

In the interests of administration, conunis- 
siouers have been appointed to almost all the 
Municipalities in the presidency and thcsi; liave 
replaced nou-oHlcial chairmen as executive 
authorities. 

Under an Amending Act of 1934, the taluk 
boards were abolished with elfect from 1st April 
,1034. This step was undertaken as these bodies 
became financially embarrassed. Their functions 
have been entrusted to district boards ; with a 
view to avoid extreme centralisation of adminis- 
tration of district boards, It has betm decided 
to bifurcate them. Up to the end of 1935, the 
number of district boards bifurcated was four. 

Local bodies are now enabled tmder the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction, 

Irrigation. 

In March 1926, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Eeservoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million i 
acres : the second is to extend iiTigation to a 
new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 160,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country. The scheme which 
was completed in 1934 provides for a 
large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,600 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ 54- millions. A saving of 
nearly miUion is anticipated. Another 


ant project is the Periyar project which is in- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elecr 
tricity. Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory. After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
ed to the water being caught and stored iu the 
Travancore hills for being diverted towards the 
East. Some three thousand feet above sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet. By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrig,ating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
wa3.safflcient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
np for this deficit, a scheme for increasing the 
effective capacity of the lake by lowering the 
water-shed cutting is in progress. The area 
already under irrigation in the Madras Presi- 
dency total about 7.5 million acres. Of this 
over 3 million acres are served by potty iraigation 
w'orks numbering about 36,000. 

Electric Schemes- 

The first stage of the Pykara Hydro-Electric 
project which was under construction by the 
Government of Madras has now been completed 
and is in operation from 1st April 1933. It 
consists in utilising a fall of over 3,000 ft. in 
the Pykara river as it descends the Nilgiris 
Plateau for the generation of electrical energy 
and its transmission for supply to the neighbour* 
ing districts, nfe., the Nilgiris and Coim- 
batore, and part< of Malabar, Salem Triohinopoly 
and Tanjore. The Glen Morgan scheme started. 
In 1928 with the ohjeot of supplying power to 
the main construction works of the Pykara 
project has now been merged with it. In 
its present completed form the project consists 
of the main power house at Singara with 
an installed plant capacity of 38,000 B.H.p. 
and the transformer station, the reaeiving 
station at Coimbatore, 10 other sub-stert^ions,’ 
189 mUes of 66 K.V. line, 173 miles, of 22 
K:.V. line and 135 miles of 11 K.V. line. 
The booked cost up to 31st March 1935 is 
Es. 1,30,15,082 and the revised estimates for 
1934-35 include an expenditure of Es.5,22,000. 
The revenue realised during 1934-35 is about 
Ea. 10’38 lakhs against an estimated revenue 
of Es. 4,70,000. 

Co-operation. 

The agricultural classes continued to suffer 
from the after-effects of the general economic 
depression and this is reflected in tlie state of 
overdnes In societies during the year 1984-36, 
though there was a noticeable fall in the 
percentage of balance to demand iu the case 
of both principal and current interest in the 
duos of agricultural socictiiis. A aatisfactoryi 
feature of the year was that Central Banks 
increased thdr loan transactions fium R-. .4.4.771 
lakhs to Es. 102.07 laklis. The surplus funds 



1.1 v,.-nf:ial Haulvs wi;ri! Htill furilu^r roiliKv.l to 
Its. ^(i.ao lakhs and tau {Jovornniout havu siuuu 
relaxed the ri.‘strifitioiiK on the deposits of funds 
fif lotial bodies. I'lU! policy of cautious resistru- 
tion of societies wa.s continued. Only 100 
societies weft' r(!gisteri.-d during tlu? year as against 
140 in tlie previous year, wliiie 28 .Societies were 
liquidated, llniler ti>e .sclieniti of .subvention by 
the, Proviiuiial llank for tiie. recti lication of 
Societies tlie iion-oliicial stalf was al)lc t(.» rednee 
‘"•'ordues in l)ad sncicd.ies to below 40 

j) :r cent. Almo.st .'ill tlie Central Banks have 
adopted thoi registrars selieme for tlie exainina- 
tioa of individual loans in affiliated .Soeieties 
vith the result tliaf., at tlie end of tlie year, 
additional securities were obtained in respect, 
ot loans anioimting to Its. 14.0.8 laklis wliicli 
■acre ill seciired. Tlie Soiitli India Co-operative 
lissuraiice Society started in Marcti 1932 con- 
1i lined to do .sati.sfactory work during tlie year, 
’ine Central Land Mortgage Bank wliicli was 
started in l!)29 for tlie. iiiirposc of llnaneing 
lirimary land mortgage Banks by Hoatin;- 
lieheiitiires liad anotiier successful year;- li 
i-'-lled (lelieutlires to the extent of Ks. 28,72,800 
against as 24.70, .'>00 hi 10.33-34. In aeeordanee 
I'ith Its poliey of counting of liigli intcrisst 
bearing debeiit iires into ones carrying a lower 
r.ite of interest, one Bank converted debentirri-s 
of a total value of Its. 10,83,200 and the lieiielit 
oi the reduction in tlie rate was parsed on to tlie 
ultimate lauTowersin tlie primary liaiiks. itiiiids 
are now made available to tlieiii at 0 per cent, 
iiiterest. Tlie floveniiiieiit iiavu guaranteed 
both tile priiK'ipal of and tlie interest on the 


debentures issued by the liauk satisfying cerlaiii 
conditions and debentures so guaranteed have 
become trustee securities according to an 
ameiidniciit of the, Indian Trusts Act. 

Law and Order. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
.Tudicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne j ndges . The existing law provides 
for a ma.ximum of 20 High Court Judges, for 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
29 Sessions Judges in the Mufas.sal, _ (including 
three for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Ses.sions .Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there .are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrate.^ 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 41 Subordinate 
Judges and 144 District Munsiffs. In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of one Judge and .Small Cause.s 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records show one suit for every 74 
persons. The Police department i.« under an 
tnspector-Gcneral who has six deputies, four in 
charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
of the Railway Police and the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department and one in charge of the Madras 
City Police as Commissioner of Police. A 
Superintendent is stationed at each district. 
The sanctioned strength ot tlic Permanent 
police force is about 29,000 including the 
Malabar Special Police, 
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Governor, 

His Exopllency tlie Lord ErsWne, 6.0.1.13. 

' Personal Staff , 

Private Secretary, I), H. Elwln, l.c.s. 

Military Secy., Capfc. T. E. H. Kelly, 0.B.13, 
Surgeon, Major D. P. 


*. Johnstone, c.i.K., o.B.B, 


Commandant, H, E. the Governor’s Body Guard, 
Capt. It. E. Ruttledge, M.o. 

Members of Council. 


The Hon. Sir Charles Soiiter, K.O.I.E., O.S.i. 

The Hon. Mr, G. T. If. Briiekcn, C.S.I., 0.r,E.> 
I.O.K. 

' ^ Ministers, 

The Hon 
Co-operative 

Eislieries, Mcmeai, iwiimuins 
Bnclowmunts. Public Works and Itcgistra- 
tlon). 


The Hon. Diwan Bahadur S. Kumaraswaml 
lUaldlar (Kdvication,' -Excise, Loe.al Self- 
Government and Public HwUth). 

Seoeetaeiks to government. 


Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
T. B. Bussell, l.c.s. 


Secretary, Education and Public Health Deptart- 
H. Ma.sterman, l.c.s. 

Secretary, Legal Department and Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs, llao Saliib Appu Eair. 

MISOEI,I.ANE01JS APPOINTMENTS. 

. Members 

(1) The lion. 1 
I,o.s. 


. Thomas, C.s.i., C.l.E., 
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. F. Hall, O.I.I!., I.o.b. 

1 Bahadur IS’. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 


f 2 ) Mr. • 

(•j) Biwa ^ 

DUcdor of VuUia Instruction, H. I’. Saunders. 

mrcctor of public Becdth, Lieut.-Col. C. M 
Ganapathy, m-C., i.M.h. 

Accountant-General, L. B. Ward. 

,„ecu,-a«u..ral of M-Oolon.l M. M. 

Khan, I.M.S. 

Poatmaster-Gencral, G. B. Power, c.i.e. 

Collector of Customs, C. H. Watkins^o.i.E.^ 
Commissioner of Excise, 


17C3 

1707 

1770 

1773 


Kobeit Palk . • • • ' 

Charles Boundiler .. •• 

Josias DuPre 

Alexander Wynch . . •• •• •• r-_, 

Lord Plgot (Suspended) . . . . • • 

George Stratton .. •• •• " 

John Whitehlll (Acting) ‘ 

Sir Thomas Eumbord, Bart. .. 

! ! 1780 

.. 1781 


J, F. Hall, C.I.E. 


H. Gravely, 

Director of Agricultufe, D. Anauda Rao. 

Director of Industries, L. B. Green. 

Director of Fisheries, Dr. B. Sundara Raj, 
Chief Conservator of Forests. 


John Whitehlll (Aelinff) 

Charles Smith (Acting) 

Lord Macartney, k.b. 

Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, K.B 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. •. 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B. 1786 

JohnHoUond (Acting) 

Edward J. Hollond (Actinfif) 

Major-General William Medows , . 

Sir Charles Oakeley , Bart. 

Lord Hobart 

Major-General George Harris (Acting) 

Lord Clive 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinok 
William Petrie (Acting) . . 

Sir George Hllaro Barlow, Bart., K. 


1790 

1790 

1792 

1794 

1798 

1799 
1803 
1807 
1807 


John Aber- 1818 


‘.A. Whitehead, 


presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras. 


William ** 

Eimu Yale 

Nathaniel Higginson 

Thomas Pitt • • 

Gulston Addison .. . *’no 

Hied at Madras, 17 Oct.; 1709. 

Edmund Montague (.Acting) 

William Eraser iAotiW) «• 

Edward Harrison .. 

Joseph Collet " . '* ivau 

Francis Hastings (Actrnff) •• •• 

Nathaniel 

James Macrae 

George Morton Pitr 
Richard Benyon ., 

Nicholas Morse 

John Hinde •• •* " 

Charles Eloyet •» •* '* |* X760 

Thomas Saunders .. •• ’* •' 

George Plgot .. •• 


1709 

1709 

1709 

1711 

1716 

1720 


Lleut.-General the Hon. 
cromby. 

The Right Hon, Hugh Billot 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 

K.o.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry SuUivan Qrceme ( AcMnsi) 

Stephen Rumbold Lushington . . 

Liout,-Gcneral Sir Erederlck Adam. K.O.B, 

George Edward Russell (Acting ) . . 

Lord Blphinstone, O.O.H., P.o. . . • • 

Lleut.-Geueral the Marquess of Tweed, 
dale, KT., 0,B. 
enry Dickinson (Acting) 

Major-General the 

Henry Pottinger. Bart.. G.O.B. 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) . - • • 

Lord Harris < • •• * * 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.O.B. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) . • 

Sir Henry George Ward, a.r.M.G. 

Died at Maflras, 2 August, 1860, 

William Ambrose Morehead (J oting) , . 

1863 to 1864.) „ 

Edward Maltby (Acting).. .. .• 

Alexanto John Arbuthnot, K.c.s.x., o.i.is 1872 
(Acting). 


1814 

1820 


1832 

1837 

1837 

1842 


. . 1848 
Sir 1848 

.. 18B4 
.. 1854 

1869 


1860 

1861 
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1872 


Lord Hobart . . .. 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, K.c.s.i. 

(acting). 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
a.c.s.i., c.i.E, 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam, I'.o., c.i.e,. 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, ISbl, 

William Hudleaton, O.S.I. (Acting) 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, G.c.s.i., 

C.I .E. 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, p.c. 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation.) 

John Henry Garstln, o.s.i.»(Acfi»ff) 

Baron Wenlook, g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., k.c.i 
Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, a.o.ii.G. . . loao 
Baron Ampthill, Q.o.s.1., g.c.i.e., k.c.b. . . 1900 
Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904. 

Sir James Thomson; K.O.S.I. (Aciiwff) .. 1904 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, K.0.S.I, (Acfinji) .. 1900 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawiey, g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., 1906 
K.o.nr.G. 


1876 

187.6 


1881 

1881 

1886 


1891 


Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael; 1911 
Bart., g.c.s.i., G.C.I.E. , K.O.M.G. (b) 

Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 1912 
Sir Murray Hammick, k.o.s.i., c.i.e. 1912 
(Acting). 

Right Hon. Baron Pentland, p.o., g.c.s.i., 1912 

G.C.I.E. 

B.aron Willingdon, G.c.s.i., G.c.ii.G., 1918 
G.C.I.E., G.B.E. (C). 

Sir Alexander Cardew, k.o.s.i. (Acting).. 1919 
Sir Charles Todhunter, K.O.S.I. (AciMZf?) .. 1924 

Lord Gosehen, P.c., g.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., c.b.e. 1924 
(..4cHng Viceroy and Governor-General 1929.) 
Sir Norman Marjoribanks, K.C.S.I., II.C.I.E. 
(Acting) .. .. .. .. .. 1929 

Lieut.-Col. the Bight Hon’ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, P.C., G.C.I.E., c.m.O. 

Lord Ersldne, g.c.i.e . . 1934. 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Ettriok. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Afterwards Earl of Willingdon. 
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M. B. Rangaswami Beddi. 

Diwan Bahadur C. S. Ratnasabapatlii 
Mudaliyar. 

G. Ranveswara Eao. 

I. Sandaua Gounder. 

Bao Bahadur B. P. Seslia Beddi. 

A. B. Shetty. 

Gade, Simhaehalam Pantiilu. 

K. S. Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar. 

J. M. Smith. 

M. S. Sreshta. 

T, 0. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 

F. J. Stanes. 

Dr. P. Subbarayan, 

U. C. Subrahmania Bhatt. 

T. Sundara Bao Nayudu, 

Khan Sahib, Syed Tajudin Saliib Bahadur, 
Thomas Daniel. 

Bao Sahib 51. Vedachala Mudaliyar. 

K. R. Venlcatarama, Ayyar. 

Bao Bahadur R. K, Vcnugopal Nayudu, 

Sir William Wright, Kt. 

Khan Bahadur Yahya Ali Sahib Bahadur. 
Yakub Hasan Sahib Bahadur. 

T. V. K. Kama Raja Pandia Nayakbr, ■ 

Zamiudar of Bodinayakanur. 

Sri Vyricherla Narayana Qajapati Baju, 
Zamindar of Chemudu. 

K. C. M. Venkatachala Reddiyar, Zamindaf 
of Minampalli. 

5iirzapuram Baja alias Venkataramayya 
Appa Bao Bahadur Garu, Zamiudar of 
5Drzapuram. 


NOMINATJSU SIEMBEKS, 


5rrs. K. Alamclumanga Thayarammal, 

V. T. Arasu. 

C, Basu Dev. 

A. V. Bhanoji Bao. 

G. T. Boag, C.I.B., i.o.S. 

51. Devadason. 

Kao Sahib V. Dhannalingam Pillai. 

(L F. F. Foulkes. 

H. M. Jagannatharn. 

C. E. Jones, I.o.S. 

Bao Bahadur D. Krlshnamurthi. 

C. Krisluian. 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Alladi Krishnaswaml 

Ayyar, Kt. 

P. Madhusoodhanan Thangal. 

Rao Saliib V. I. Alunisvvami Pillai, 


Rao Bahadur .Subadur-5IajorS. A. Nuujappa 
' Bahadur. 

G. R, Premayya* 

P. V. Rajagopala Pillai. 

Rao Sahib Pandit Ganala Ramamurtl. 

Riio Sahib N. Siva Raj. 

T. B. Russell, I.C.S. 

W. Seott Brown, I.O.S. ■ 

W. P. A. Soundara Pandian. 

Diwan Bahadur R. Srinivasan. 

G. Sriramulu. 

Rao Sahib P. Subrahmaniam Ohetti. 

A. S. Swami Sahajanandham. 

H. B. Uziclli, O.I.E., i.C.s. 

, V. G . Vasudeva Pillai. 

Sri Baja Bavii Bamakrishna Banga Bao, 
. Zamindnr of KirlampuUi. 


Special 5Iembbiis. 


Bao Bahadur Khan Bahadur Javad Hussain. I 
Rao Bahadur B .- Sub biah N ayud u. I 


W, Brlam Smith, M.A., i.e.s. 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Krislinaswami Ayyar. 


The Bengal Presidency. 


The Presltlency of Bengal, as constituted on 
t lic 1st April 1012, comprises tire Biirdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjeeling 
which were formerly iulministered by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor of Bengal, and the Bajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration, of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 82,965 square miles, 
and it possesses a population of 51,087,338 
persons ; included within this area are the two 
Indian States of Cooch Behar and Tripura, 
which are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India. The Governor 
of Bengal in Council acts as Agent to the 
Governor-General of India for these States. < 
The area of the British territory is 77,521 square 
miles. The general range of the country 
however is very low, and a great fertile plain 
extends southward from Jalpaiguri to the forests 
and swamps known as the Sunderhans, which lie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay ! 
of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 27,810,100 
or 64.44 per cent, are Mahomedan.s and 
22,212,06!) Hindus. 'J’iicse two major religions 
embrace all but 2 . 09 iior cent, of the population, 
Christians, Buddhists and Animists combined, 
number 1,043,049. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent, of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3 . 7 per cent. ■ 

Industries. 

According to the returns of the census of 1 931 
10,593,384 persons or 20.7 per cent, of the 
population derive their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these 6,041,495 are cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural labourers. 
The area under jute in 1933 is estimated at 
2,168,700 acres against 1,845,700 in 1982. 
Bengal is the most important rice-producing 
area in Northern India, and It is computed tiiat 
87 per cent, of the cultivated area of the Presi- 
dency is devoted to its production. Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulsesand oil-seeds. Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and from 
the date-palm, and tobacco is grown for local 
consumption in nearly every district of Bengal. 
The area under tea in 1933 was 209,688 acres. | 
There wore 440 plantations employing a daily I 
average, of 184,792 permanent and 7,841 tem- 
porary hands. , 

Manufacture and Trade.— Agriculture Is 
the principal industry of Bengal. In addition 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the tea 
industry (eoniined to the districts of Jali)aiguri 
incliirling tlie Dooars and Darjeeling), the coal 
mining industry and the sugar industry. The 
jute mills in and around Calcutta and in the 
triparian tracts of the districts of Howrah and | 
Hooglily constituto the principal manufacturing 
industry of the Presidency. 

There was some improvement in the jute 
trade of Bengal (whicli began to decline since | 
the year 1928-29) due to a rise in the price of | 


raw jute, as a result of the policy of voluntary 
restriction of jute crop, undertaken by the 
Government of Bengal. 

The trade of Bengal during 1934-35 showesd an 
iraprovemeiit over the previous year owing to the 
gradual lifting of tlie world-wide deiiression. 
The aggregate value of the total trade of the 
province (exehiding treasure) with foreign 
coniitries and other Indian ports increased from 
Hs. 1,1 1.58 croivs in 1933-34 to Us. 1,1 9.20 crores 
in 1934-35. ImjiortiS of private incrcliandise 
increased from Us. 32.13 crores in 1933-34 to 
Us. 35.032 e,ror(.!S in 1934-35, wliich exports of 
private merehnndise decreased from its. 58.40 
crores in 1933-34 to Us. 57.30 crores in 
1934-35. 

Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1921. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Governor-in- 
Conncil, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
under the Ueform Scheme, the Local Government 
was reconstituted, certain of the departments 
being placed under the control of Ministers 
appointed from among elected members of the 
Legislative Council. There are normally four 
members of the Executive Council who are in 
charge of the “reserved subjects*’, and three 
Ministers, who are in charge of the “ transferred 
subjects.’’ 

Bengal is administered by live Commissioners, 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, 
Burdwan, Uajshahi, Dacca and Chittagong. 
The unit of administration is the District Magis- 
trate and Collector. As Collector he supervises 
the ingathering of the revenue and is the head 
of all the Departments eonnocted with it, while 
as District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in tlie district. 
The immediate superior of the District Magis- 
trate la the Divisional Coinmiasionor. Cnimnis- 
sioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and tlie Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Uevemio in Cal- 
cutta; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta wiiieli con.sists of 
the Chief .Tiistice who is a Barrister aiidl 5 Puisne 
Judges incl-uriing one additional judge who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below tire 
High Court are tlie District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Suliordinato 
Judges and Munsifs. Of tliese officers, ttio 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate .Iiidges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court wliilo tlie 
remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only. Criminal Justico is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and tiie 
Courts of tho various classes of Magistrates. 
On its appoHatc side, the Higli Court disposes 
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of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and it also coiilirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
uf death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has .sis Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court. One of the Presi- 
dency Magistrates is in charge of the Children’s 
Court, is helped by Hony. Wonaen Mapds- 
trates. It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act III of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodicsin theinter;or,the powers of Commissioner 
of municipalities were increased and the elective 
fcanchise was extended. Bengal Act III of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1932 by which 
material changes have been introduced, e.p., 
the franchise of the electors have boon further 
widonetl, women have been enfranchised, the 
proportion of elected commissioners has been 
increased and the term of office of the Com- 
missioner has been extended from three to four 
years. Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objects, including veterinary 
institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling houses for the 
working classes, the holding of Industrial, sanita- 
ry and health exhibitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle. The Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government’ of Calcutta is 
governed by Act III of 1923. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration. The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Executive officers, 
all elected by the Corporation. The appoint- 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer is subject 
to tlie approval of Government. The total 
number of councillors, after the enactment of 
the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment, 
Act, 1932, is 91 witli 5 Aldermen elected by the 
Councillors. Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are reserved for Muhfvnmadans. 
Ten of the councillors are nominated by Govern- 
ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
coiistiburuicies. In order to improve the insani- 
tary and oongested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers. In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical' 
relief. ■,■■■■ 

Bengal Act V of 1919 introduces the now system 
oi self-government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 
necossarv for the management of village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation. 
The new village authority, called the iinion 
board, roijlaces gradually the old chaukidati 
panchayats and the union committees and deals 


with the village police, villaac roads, water 
supply, sanitation, primary schools and dispen- 
saries. The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within theunioti. 
The Act has been extended to all districts in the 
Presidency except Midnapore and up to March 
1933 over 4,701 Union Boards were actually 
constituted. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Eailway Departments and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
in the Department of Agriculture and Industries. 

The Public Works Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction of public 
buildings and roads. 

The Railway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands required by the 
several Railways, the alignment of new lines of 
Railways, and with Tramway projects, 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of Government. 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with tlie administration of the port of 
Calcutta and inland navigation, including the 
control and administration of Government 
launches except the police launches, and the 
Government Dockyard, Narayanganj. 

Irrigation. 

ThelrrigationDepartinentdeals with irrigation, 
navigation, flood protection by means of em- 
bankments and drainage, the latter including 
relief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
the available supplies of water to suit' the re- 
quirements of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a_ supply is available. 

Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the District Police, the Railway Police, 
and the River Police. The Bengal Police are 
under the control of the Inspector-General of 
Police, the present Inspector-General being a 
member of the Imperial Police Service. Under 
him are Deputy Inspoctors-Geiieral for the 
Dacca Range, the Rajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Dispector- General 
in Charge of the O.I.D. and the Intelligenec 
Branch, Each district is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the more importantdistricts 
have one or more Additional Superintendents. 
The Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges, each under a Superintendent, The 
River Police is also under a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy S.uperintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-In.spcctors, 
head constables and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of dailaclars and 
chowkldars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unioiis by the 
Panchayat or Union. Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah In the district of 
Rajshahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties. The. 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsibie direct to Government. The Com- 
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iiiissioiior lias umler him Doynty CoiiHiuBsioiKU's, 
Anrtihtaiit (’oinmissionors, luspentors, Sub- 
1 nspectrirs, Sergeants, Assistant Sub- Inspectors, 
h(!acl constables and constables, A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force, has been established " at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of tlie Police is over a77 
lakhs. 

The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon Ueneral with the Covernnaent of Bengal. 
Tn the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
fay the Groverninent and 860,540 persons rvere 
treated at these institutions of whom 57,177 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispens.aries, the 
number of patients treated -in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and In various medical 
centres was 9,083,248. 

Education. 

In the Pre,si(lency of Bengal ediicjrtion Is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-in-aid. 
Govermneut maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit, College), one at Huglili, one at 
Krishnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at liajshahl and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schoois, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondary schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular : also an engineering 
college at .Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
fioUege, a school of art and a commercial school 
In Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore. 
It also provides at the headquarters of all districts 
except Bnrdwau and Midnapore, and also at 
certain otlier mofussil centres, English high 
schools for the education of boys, while to some 
Government Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached. In Calcutta there are live Government 
high schools for boys, two of which arc attached 
to the Presidency College and one to the Sanskrit 
OoUogc,. Government high schools for girls 
exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, >lymensingh, Comilla and Chit- 
' tagong. I'liG otlier secondary schools, with the 
exception of a few middle schools managctl cither 
by Government or by municiiial and district 
boards, are under private control. The adminis- 
tration of primary education in all areas, which 
arc not under municipalities, rests with the 
district boards, grants being given from provin- 
cial revomies to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly from their own funds. Only in 
haekward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aideil, by Govern- 
ment. Apart from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teachers. X’or 
the education of iMahoiuedans, there are senior 
Madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hu^ili 
and Bajshalu which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Government institutions 


for teeliuical ami industrial oducaiioii. All 
institutions for technical 'ami industrial cducai ion 
(excei)t B. E. College, the Ahsanullah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Coinmereial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries. A large proportion of 
educational work of every grade is under the 
control of v.ariou,s mi,ssionary bodies, which are 
assisted by Government grants-in-aid. 

The municipalities are recpiired to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education. They are mainly responsible for 
primary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools in those areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government. These bodies maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur, 
a high school at Kushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong. 

In 1932-33 there were in tlie Presidency 
EEOOGMSED iKSTITU'i'IONS FOR MAWSS. 

Institutions. Scholars. 
Universities .... 2 1,857 

Arts Colleges .... 45 20,Stl7 

Professional Colleges . . 15 5,040 

High Schools .. .. 1,122 200,309 

Middle Schools .. .. 1,864 161,509 

Primary Schools .. 44,633 1,620,101 

Special Schools .. .. 2,818 119,103 

Eecocinisei.) Insxi 

Arts Colleges . . . . 6 

Professional Colleges . . 3 

High Schools .... 64 

Middle Schools . . 71 

Primary Schools .. 18,076 

Special Schools . . .. 44 

Unrecognised sohoodb. 

Males .. .. .. 1,243 

Pemalea^ .. .. .. -311 


[TCTIONS EOR PEMADES. 


466,745 

2,162 


61,327 
11,377 

The . Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, a special officer appointed 
temporarily, un Assistant Director for Muluim- 
jnadan Education and a Director of Physical 
Education. Each division is in cliarge of a 
Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mabommedan Educa- 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions. Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district is in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Scliool.s, the latter class of officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler stat.us 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspimting 
Pandits and Maulvis. High eilucation is control- 
led by the Universities of Calcutta aud Dacca 
established in 1857 and 3 921, respectively 
adminj.stered by the Cliancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex-officio, elected 
and nominated fellows. Tlie University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College, called Uni- 
versity Law College, Calcutta. Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it. 
Calcutta University is mainly an examining 
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liiifly, but it lias now made itself responsible for (and also the Islatniii Matriciulatioi 
advanced teaching for which purpose it employs mediate Examinations, 
k The Education of Europeans is 

stafis ot the affiliated Lolle„cs. ducted by private ageuev, assLstei 


un agenes wmeii is^ The Education ot Europeans is mainly eon- 

stafis ot the affiliated Lolle„cs. ducted by private agency, assisted by Govern- 

' The University at Dacca is of the residential ment grants, (Jovcrninent however' maintain 
type. There is a Board for Secondary and a special Inspector, and also a school for boys, 
Intennediate Education at Dacca. It conducts a school for girls (both residential ) at Kurscoiig, 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina- and attached to the latter a Training College, 
tioiis for the students of Institutions at Dacca (for women only). 

THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

Estimated Revenue for IQSo-SQ. I Estimated Revenue for l\)&5-ii6-~contA. 


je in Thousands of Ils_ 
Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Estimate Estimate 
1934-85. 1935-36. 


Stamps .. 

Eorest .. .. .. 

Eegistration .. .. 

Scheduled Taxes 

Subsidised Companies . . 

Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts 
are kept . . . . 

Irrigation, Navigation,. 
Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no Capital Accounts are 
kept . . . . ' 


.Tails and Convict Settle- 
ments .. i. 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 
Education. . . .. 

Medical .. .. 

Public Health . . 
Agriculture .. .. 

Industries . . , . 

Miscellaneous Depart- 


Transfer from Eamine 
Belief Funds . . 
Kceeipts in aid of Super- 


Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaueous 


Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments between Central 
and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Extraordinary receipts . , 
Receipts in England 


Transfer from Famine 
Relief Fund . . 

^ Famine Relief Fund 

.Dopo.sifc Account — 

Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research 
Depreciation Fund for 
Government presses . . 
2,10 Advances from Pro- 

5,65 vincial Loans Fund, ^ 
13,23 Government of India.. \ 

Approprliition for Re- - 

7.20 duction or Avoidance of 

8.20 Debt 

90 Subvention from Central 

14,13 Road Development 

10,68 Account , . . , ' 

1,42 Simpenso . . . . . . 

6,06 Recoveries of loans and 

10,34 advances toy the 

Government of Bengal. 
17,79 Total Receipts on Capital 
19,66 ) Account .. .. 


.. 11,70,23 12,25,10 


Total Opening baliinco 


1,27 

4,62 Grand Total 
6, '04 


.. 11,83,09 12,37,43 
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The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 

Sanctioned Sanctionei 
Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimat 
1934-35. 1935-3< 


Other 


Total 


Administration. 


Land Il,evenue . . . . 38,97 38 

Excise 17,24 18 

Stamps . . . , . . 4,95 5 

Forest 14,48 15 

I'orest capital outlay- 
charged to Itevenue . . 29 

Registration .. .. 17,21 18 

Scheduled taxes . . . . 6 

Interest ou works for which 
capital accounts are kept 24,38 22 

Irrigation — Other Revenue 
e-xpenditure ilnanced 
from ordinary revenues.. 10,05 12 

Irrigation, — Other Revenue 
expenditure financed from 
Famine Relief Grants . . 

Construction of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage works .. 36 

Interest on ordinary debt. . 14,07 10 

Interest on other obligations 5 

Reduction or Avoidance 

of Debt 10 

General Administration .. 1,23,08 l,:il 

Administration of .Tustiee. , 95,48 99 

Jails and Convict 

Settlements . . . . 44,89 44 

Police 2,24,65 2,29 

Ports and Pilotage. . .. 5,08 4 

Scientific Departments . , 29 

f Reserved . , 12,31 12 

Education i 

I Transferred . , 1,16,71 1,19 

Medical 49,41 50, 

Public Health .. .. 30,98 30 

Agriculture., .. .. 23,80 23 

Industries 12,21 14 

Miscellaneous Departments. 2,22 2 

Civil Works 94,03 93 

Famine Relief .. .. 36 X 

Superanmratlon Allowances 
and Pensions . . . . 58,45 62 

Commutation of pensions 
financed from ordinary 

revenues Nil 

Stationery and Printing . . 18,95 1 9, 

Miscellaneous . . . . 23.49 24, 

Expenditure in England .. 41,00 42, 

Total expenditure from — 

ordinary revenue ., 11,28,69 11,70, 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs, 
Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate 
1934-35. 1935-36. 

Rs. Rs, 

Forest capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue-— 

In England 14 


Construction of f In India 
Irrigation, 

Navigation, 

Einhankment 


cliarged to ) 

Revenue . . (_ In England 12 
Civil works fin India 33 


not charged ■! 
to Revenue f In Engla; 


Deposit Account — Imperial 
Council of Agricultural 

Research 61 

Depreciation Fund for 
Government presses ,, 23 

Repayments to the 
Government of India of 
Advances from Pro- 

vincial Loans Fund 
Subvention from Central 
Road Development 

Account 12,38 

Suspense .5,60 

Loans and Advances by the 
Government of Bengal . . 8,78 

Total expenditure on Cap! - 

tal account . . . , 41,80 


Goteknok and President in ConNon. 

His Excellency The Right Hon. Sir John Ander- 
son, p.c,, CI,0.B., e.o.i.B. 

PersonaIi Staff, 

Private Secrelwry, L, G. Pinnell, 1.0,3. 

Military Secretary, Colonel R, E. Butler, I 


Honorary Phyaiffians :■ — Lt.-Col. J. D. Sandes, 
Civil Surgeon of Darjeeling. 

Assistant Surgeon, Dr. B. A, Irvine, 
Aidei-de-Camp, Capt, L. H;Mcthuan, o.b.b., m.c. 
The Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, 
Lieut. A. P, Sykes, The King's Royal Rifle 
Corps., Lieut. E. W. H. Worrall, The Somerset 
Light Infantry, 


The Bengal Presidency^ 


AUMINISTHATION— co«M. 


JUmn. Aideti-da-Camp '.—^sxt&nv Baliadur S. > 
V'. i.aden La, C.B-E. 

Lieiit.-Col. A. H. Bishop, Me. V.D., Cora- ( 
maiuling The Caicxitta Piesidency Battalion. , 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Polwhele, V.D., Command- 
ing Northern Bengal Moiinteu Biftes. 

Captain L. W. R. T. Turhett, O.B.E., • 

i’rineipal Officer, Mercantile Marine Dept. J 

]jiout.-C'ol. W. Ji. Elliot, M.C.i Commanding 
the Ca]o.itta Scottish. 

Indian Aide-de-Cemp, Bisaldar Ishar Singh, 
Hudson’s Horse. ^ 

Huny, Indian Aide-de-Oanip, Honorary lient. 
Gobordhan Giirung, Subedar Major, Late of 
2-lOth Gurkha Rifles. 

Commandant, E. E. The Governor’s Body ■ 
Gwarif: --Major T. M. Lunhaiu, Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victoria's Own Cavalry). 
Superintendent, H. E. Governor’s Estates 
E. E. 'Watson. 

Mbmbeks OB COPNCII.. 

The Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter, Kt., K.c.S.T. 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, K.c.l.E., 
Bar-at-Law, 

The Hon’ble Sir Robert Reid, kt., o.s.i., O.I.E., 

1.0. s. 

The Hon. Sir John Woodhead,K.o.s.i.,o.i.E., i.o.s. 
Ministers. 

The Hon’blc Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque 
(Education). 

The Hon. Nawab Sir Kazl Ghulani Mohiuddin 
Earoqui, k.t., (Public Works and Industries.) 
The Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt. 
(Local Self-Government). 

BbngaIi Legislative Counoiii. 

The Hon. Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray 
Chaudhuri, Kt., of Santosh (President). 

Mr. Razur Rahman Khan, B.L. (Dy. President). 
J. W.Mokay, I.S.O., (Secretary). 

SECRBTAMAT. 

Chief Secretary to Government^ G. P. Hogg, 
C.I.E.. i.e.s. 

Deputy Secretary and Press Officer, S. Basu, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary, Revenue Eepartment, L, R. Eawchs, 

Secretary, Finance, Commerce and Marine Depart- 
ments, D. Gladding, l.o.s. 

Secretary, Legislative Department, G. G. 
Hooper, l.o.s. 

Secretary, AqrieulCire and Industries, R. S. E . 
Stevens. O.I.E., I.e.s, 

Secretary, L. S. G. Dept., S. K. Haidar, i.C.S. 
Secretary, Judicial Department, N. G. A. Edglcy, 
l.o.s., Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary, Education Department, H, R. 
Wilkinson, c.i.E., I.e.s. 

Misoellaneoits Appointments. 
Member, Board of Revenue — E. A. Sachse, C.I.E., 

^ I.O'.S. ■ ■ 

Director of Tuhlic Instruction, J. M. Bottom- 
ley, B. A, (Oxon), I.E.S. 

Director of Public Health, Dr. R. B, Kbarabata. 
Inspector-General of Police, J. C. T’anner, 1. P. 
Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L. H. Colson, 
O.l.E. 


Surgeon-General, Maior-Genor.il, D. P- Gi.il. 
I.M.S. 

Collector of GuMoms, Calcutta, W. J. Ward, b.a. 
Commissioner of Exciseand Salt, D. Maephersim. 
I.O.S. 

Accountant-General, M. .Subramsnyan. B.A. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. R. E. 
Howerdew, i.jr.s. 

Postmaster-General, Rai Bahadur P. N. Mukerji, 
O.B.E. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Khau Bahadur 
Shamsuddin Ahmad, B.ii. 

Director of Agriculture, K. Mclean, ( Olfg.) 
Director of Industries, A. T. Weston, M.SC., 
M.l.O,B., etc. 

Rural Development Commissioner, H. P. V. 
Townend, i,c.s. 


Superintendent, Royal Botanto Garden, Calcutta, 

0. C. Calder. 

Labour Commissioner, R. L. Walker, l.o.s. 
Reforms Commissioner, R. N. Gilchrist, o.i.E., 

1. B.S. 

Curator of Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kallpada Biswas. 

Lieutenant-Go vEiiN ORB op Bengal. 
Erederick J. Halllday .. .. .. 1854 

John P. Grant . . 1859 

Cecil Beadon . . 1862 

William Grey , . . . , . , , 1867 

George Campbell , . 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.o.s.i. . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.a.i 1877 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.o.s.i. iOff.g.) . . 1879 

A. Rivers Thompson, o.s.i., o.tB. . . 1882 

H. A. Cockerell, o.s.i. (Officiating) . . 1885 

Sir Steuart 0. Bayley, K.C.B.I., C.I.B. ., 1887 

Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, k.o.s.i. . . 1890 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.O.S.I. (Offig.) . . 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.o.s.i. . . 1895 

Retired 6th April 1898. 

Charles Cecil Stevens, o.s.i. (Offig.) . . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, k.o.s.i, . . . . 1898 

Died, 21st November 1902. 

J. A. Bourdlllon, o.s.i. (Officiating) . . 1902 

Sir A. H, Leith Eraser, K.o.s.i. . . . . 1908 

Lancelot Hare, C.S.I., O.I.E. (Ojfftflf.) .. 1906 

E. A. Slaoke (Oj^ctoJin/7) .. .. , . 1906 

Sir E. N. Baker, K.O.S.I. .. . . .. 1908 

Retired 21st September 1911. 

F. W. Duke, O.S.I. (Officiating) .. . . 1911 

The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

was abolished on April Ist, 1912, when Bengal 
•was raised to a Governorship. 

Governors op the Presidenoy op Fort 
William in Bengal. 

The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, g,o.I.e., k.o.m.Q. . . . . 1912 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ron.‘ildashay, 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton . . . . 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, p.o. 
G.O.I.E. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, p.o, 
g;o,b,^ g,o.i.b 
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, BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Slaliaraja Sir Manmatha Nath Nay Chaudhuri, Kt., of S/intosh, VrcMdcnt. 
liazur Kahmaa Khan, B.i., Deptay President. 

6'£crciar.y : Mr. J. W. McKay, I.S.O. .dssi. Necrrfary : Mr. K. Ali Afzal, Bar-at-La' 

mtomubu s oy raB Executive Council. 

Ex-officio— 

The Hcin’hlo Sir John Woodhead, K.c.s.i., C.I.E., i.C.s. 

„ „ Sir Kobert Koid, K.c.i.E., G.s.i., I.C.S, 

„ „ Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, K.C.S.I. 

,, „ Khwaja Sir Naziniuddiu, K.ai.E. 

Minister, s. 

Elected—*** 

The Hon’blo Nawab Sir Mohiuddin Karoqui, Kt., of Kafauipur. 

„ ,, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Hoy, KT. 

„ .. Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Hague, 

Official Nominated Members— 1 Nominated Non-Officials— 


Mr. (i. P. Hogg, C.I.E. 

Mr. S. K. Haidar. 

Mr. IJ. (iladdiug. 

Mr. G. 0. Hooper. 

air. H. P. V. Townend, C.I.E. 

Mr. H. S . K. Stevens. 

Mr. O. M. Martin. 

.Mr. 11. Graham, c.i.E. 

Mr. T, .1. T. lio.vburgh, C.I.E. 
Mr. S. ISasu. 

Mr. It. N. Gilebrist, c.i.E. 'J 
Mr A. H. Porter, ■ 

Mr. A. K, Chanda. 

Mr, S. C. Mitter. 


Babu Jatindra Nath Basu 
Mr. S, M. Bose, Bar-at-Law . . 

Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar . . 

Rai Dr, Harirthan Butt Bahadur. . 

Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt, 

Hr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt,, M.d. 
Munindra Deb, Rai Mahasai 
Dr. Amulya Eatan Gf-hose . . 

Babu Profulla Kumar Guha . , 

Eiii Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur 
llai S. K. Das Bahadur .. 

Mr. Saileswar Singh Eoy . . 

Babu Jitendralal Banner! ee 
Mr. J. N. Gupta, O.I.E., M.B.B. . . 

Rai Saty a .Kinkar Sahana Bahadur 

Babu Hoseni Rout 

Mr. R. Maiti, Bar-at-Law 

Rai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhay 

Rai Satlsh Chandra Mukharji Bahadur 

Babu ilaribansa Roy 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 

Mr. P. Banerji 

Rai Debendra Nath Ballahh Bahadur 


Nominated Non-Officials— 

Rev. B. A. Nag. 

Babu Guruprosad Das. 

K, C. Ray Chaudhuri. 

Mauivi Latafat Hussain. 

D. J. Cohen. 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi Hafizar Eaiiman 
Chaudhuri. 

P. N. Guha. 

Mukunda Behary Mulliok. 

Elected Me mber s. 

Name of Constituency. 

. . . . Calcutta North (Npn-Muhammadau). 

, , Calcutta lilast (Non-Midiammadan). 

. . . Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadari). 

. , Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

.. Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
, . Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan). 

., Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 

.. .. Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 


. 24-Pargana8 Municipal, North (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

. 24-Pargana8 Municipal, South (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

. Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan). 

. Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan). 

. Birbhum (Non-Muhammadau). 

. Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan), 

, Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan). 

• Mldaapore North (Non-Muhammadan), 

. Midnapore South (Non-Mulmmmadan). 

, Midnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan). 

. Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhainmadan). 

, Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan), 

• 24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan) . 
. 24-Parganas Rural South (Noii-Miiharainadan). 
. 24-Pargauaa Rural North (Non-Muhaininadau). 
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Name of Constituency, 


Mr. Narendra ICumar Basil 
Sri jut Taj Bahadur Singh 
Babu Amulyadhan Boy . . 

Biibu Jitendra Nath Boy . . 

Bahu Siilc Lai Nag 
Rai Kesh.ab Chandra Banarji Bahadur .. 

Br. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta .. 

Balm Satish Chandra Bay Chowdhnri, n.h. 

Bai Bahadur Alcshoy Kumar Sen . . ^ . . 

r.ai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Bal 

Mr. B. 0. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law 

Bai Sahib Lalit Kumar Bal .... 

Rai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, K.b.e. 

Babu Khetter Mohan Bay 

Bai Bahadur Hem Chandra Boy Clitmdhuri . . 

Babu Kishorl Mohan Chaudliuri 

Babu Prem Harl Banna . . 

Babu Kahetra Nath Singha . . . . . . 

Balm Nagendra Narayan Bay, B.r.. 

Dr. Jogendra Chandra Chaudhuri . . 

Mr, Shnnti Shekhareswar Boy 

„ Prosanna Deb Baikat. . . . ... 

„ A. Baheem, o.i.K ., 

„ H, S. Suhrawardy, M.A. (Oxon and Cal.) 

' B.so., B.c.ii, (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law. 

Maulvi Shaik Bahim Baksh 

Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman . . 

Maulvi Muhammad Saadatullah 

Nawabzada Khwaja Muhammad Afzul, Khan 
Bahadur, 

Maulvi Abul Kasem 

Maulvi Ahdul Karim . , .... 

Khan Bahadur A. B, M. Abdur Eahinan 
Maulvi Abdus Samad .. .. .. .. 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh . . . . 

Maulvi Syed Nansher All . . . , . . 

Maulvi Ahul Qu.asom, B.n 

Maulvi Ahdul Ghani Chowdhnry, B.n 

Maulvi Azizur Balunan .. .. 

Maulvi Nur Balmian Khan Ensufji 

Maulvi Abdul Xdamid Shah 

klaulvi Abdul Hakim . . . . ... 

Vacant . . . . 

.Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan . . . . ' . . . . 

Maulvi Muhammad Hossain 

Khan Bahadur Hashem All Khan 


I Nadia (Non-Muhammadan). 

Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Khnina (Non-Mulvammadan). 

Dacca Bural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh West (Non-Miiliammadan). 
Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan). 
Earidpur North (Non-Muliammadan). 

Paridpur South (Non-Muhatnmadan). 

Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan), 
Gliittagong (Non-Muhammadan). 

Tippera (Non-Mnhammadan). 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bajshahi (Non-Muhammadan). 

Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 

Eangpur West (Non-Muhammadan), 

Bangpur East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan). 

Malda (Non-Muhammadan). 

.Talpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan). 

HooghlycwmHowrah Municipal (Muhammadan). 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Municipal (Muhammadan). 

Dacca City (Muhammadan). 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan). 
Burdwaii Division South (Muhammadan). 
24-ParganaB Bural (Muhammadan). 
Murshidabad (Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Muhammadan). 

•Tessore South (Muhammadan). 

Khnina (Muhammadan). 

Dacca West Bural (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh North-W est (Muhammadan) . 
Mymensingh South-W cat (Muhammadan) . 
Mymensingh Bast (Muhammadan). 

Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan). 

Paridpur North (Mulmramadan). 

Paridpur South (Muhammadan), 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj W est (Muhammadan) . 
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MaulviNural Absar Choudbtiry 
Haji Badi Ahmed Choudhury 
Maulvi Syed Osman Haidar Ghaudhury. . 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momiii, c.i.p.. 

Maulvi Muhammad Fazlullah 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Mohammed Basiruddin. 
Khan Baliaclur Maulvi Emaduddin Ahmed . 

Maulvi Hasaan Ali 

Mr. A. E. H&hman .. 

Kazi Bmdadul Hoque 

Maulvi llajihuddin Tar.afdar 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muazzam Ali Khan 
N'awab Mmsharruf Hosain, Kh.an Bahadur 
■Mr. P. C. Guthrie . 


„ "W. L. Armstrong . . 

„ W. W. K. Page 

„ J. W. E,. Steven .. .. 

„ E. H. Ferguson 

„ Ii. T. Maguire 

[Vacant] 

Ra]a Bhupendra Narayan Siiiha Bahadur, of 
Masliipur. 

Mr. Sarat Kumar Eoy 

„ Arun Chandra Singha 
Kumar Sahib Shekhareawar Eay . . . . 

Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee, Bar-at-Law 
Eai Shasbanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, O.I.E. 
Mr.T. Lamb .. ' .. 

,, W. H. Thompson, o.s.i 

„ F. T. Homan 

,, G.W. Leeson 

: C. 0. Miller 

a .. 

:: ,, J. E. Walker ...... 

,, C. G. Cooper .. .. .. 

[Vacant] ...... . . 

Mr, J. B. Eoss . 

„ H. E. Norton . . .. .. .. 

„ Surcndra Nath Law 
Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar 
Eai Earn Bev Chakhany Bahadur 
Mr, Ananda Mohan Poddar 
Eai Giris Chandra Sen Bahadur , , , . 


CMttagong North (Muhammadan), 
Chittagong South (Muliammadan). 
Tippera North (Muhammadan). 
Noakhaii East (Muhammadan). 
Noakhali IVest (Muhammadan). 
Bajshalii North (Muhammadan). 
Rajshahi .South (Muhammadan). 
Dinajpur (Muhammadan). 

Eangpur West (Muhammadan). 
Eangpur Bast (Muhammadan). 

Bogra (Muhammadan). 

Pabna (Muhammadan). 

Malda cum Jalpaiguri (Muhammadan). 
Presidency and Burdwan (European), 
1 ) 0 . 

Do. 

Dacca and Chittagong ( European). 
Eajshahi (European). 

Anglo-Indian, 

Do. 

Burdwan Landholders. 

Presidency Landholders. 

Cliittagong Landholders. 

Eajshahi Landholders. 

Calcutta University. 

Dacca University. 

Bengal Cliamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Do. 


Indian .Tute Mills Association. 

Do. 

Indian Tea Association. 

Indian Mining Association. 

(Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
Do." 

Bengal Marwarl Association. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

Expert— All L. S. G. Department Bills. 


The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie] 
In practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and south- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota ! 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saiigor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,248 
square mUes, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Pampur, Telirl- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 6,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles. The total population is 49,614,833. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 1 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract ; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bnndelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and | 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 1 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 1 
lation varies from 642 persona per square mile 
in the west to 655 in the centre and 763 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindliyan mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and jungle, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game .shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, over higher and 
higher, until is reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the provlnceB 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated fields and wiitered by three rivers— 
the (Jiingos, .Tumiia, and Gogra. 


The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84.4 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 16 
percent., the total of all other religions 
being 0.6 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, , 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus arc the Arya Samajiats, followers ofi 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely] 
in the Punjab and has extended its influence | 
to the United Provinces. The three main 
physical types are Dravldian, Aryan and 
Mongoloid, the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and siib-IIimalayan districts and 
the former to South MIrzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 


Western districts of the Provinces. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravldian origin. Two languages are spoken 
by the majoritv of people in the plains, 
Urdu, and Hindi. Urdu being more common 
in the urban areas and because of its close 
relationship with Persian and Arabic on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming the 
lingua franca of the Province. 

Industries. 

The chief industry is agriculture, which 
is the principal source of livelihood of 71.1 per 
cent, of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8 .2 per cent. The 
soils of the Provinces fall into three groups : 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium ; the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central 1 ndian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils ate of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from w'hieh they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive. The soil generally yields 
excellent crop of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rice being grown mostly in low-lying, heavy 
clays. The greater part of the Provinces 
is highly cultWated, the rainfall varies from 60 
to 60 inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khancl and the Agra Divisions, in the past; 
improved drainage and irrigation facilities 
h.avo effected oohaiderablo improvements. In 
the latter area,' however, shortage of water in 
the canals and the general lowering of the water 
table still continue to react against fuU agricul- 
tural returns. Steps are being tiiken to increase 
the amount of water passing down the canals. 
Commodity prices .showed a definite decline 
througliout the year 1934. Though in some 
cases the prices in January of 1934 ruled hlglier 
than those of 1933, by December all commodity 
prices were at a lower level than at the corres- 
ponding date of the previous year. In general 
the harvested crop of 1034 was poorer than that 
of 1,933. It cannot be said that those solely 
dependent on agricultural produce are in any 
way better off than in the previous year. Land 
is held mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Binidel- 
khand and Kumaon, on zemindari tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The prin- 
cipal landowners in Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
.some of whom own very large estates. Tlie area 
held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 54 per cent, 
of the total area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The provinces are not rich in minerals. Iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, and there were mines of Importance there 
formerly, hut owing to high cost of production 
and inacoossibillty, most of them have been 
closed. Gold is found in ininute quantities by 
washing the sands In some of the rivers in 
the hlUs. Limestone is found in the Himalayas 
and- in -the Etawah district, and stone is 
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largely rinaiTied in the Mlrzapur district. 
Cotton is ginuod and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the provinces as a home 
industry ; and weaving by means of handlooms, 
is carrit-d on in most districts. Cawnpore is 
the cliief centre for cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. According to tJje census of 1931, 45,128 
persons were, employed on cotton ginning, 
cleaning anil lu-es-sing' aiid 408,033 on spinning 
and weaving. Bilk weaving used to be conftned 
to Benares (where the famous ‘ Kiniklmb ’ 
brocade, is made) but considerable work is now 
done at Bluilijaiianpur and M.au and some at 
Agra as well, .bhnbroidory work is done at 
Lucknow, where the noted ‘ Chikan ' work of 
cotton on muslins is produced, and in Beiuares, 
wlicre gold and silver work on silk, velvet, 
crepe and .sar>cnet obtains. Benares uses local 
goldthread for embroidery work and Kimkhab’ 
weaving. The glass industry is important at 
Pirozahad Bahjoi, Balawali and Naini (Allaha- 
bad). Moradabad is noted for its lacciuered 
brass-work, Benares for brasswarc-engraving 
and repousse. Parrukliabad for its ciillto 
prints and Agra for its carpets and marble and 
alabaster articles ; glazed pottery is made at 
Churiar and Khurja and clay flgures of men 
and fruits at Lucknow. 

The making of brass utensils at Mirzapur, 
Parrukhabad and Oel (District Kheri) ; the 
carving .and inlay work of Ahigina and Salia- 
ranpur, the art silk industry of 'J’anda and Mau, 
the look and brass Uttings industry of Aligarh, 
the copper utensil industry of Alraora, the 
durries of Agra and Bareilly, the pottery of 
Ifizainabad (District Azamgarh) and the ivory 
work of Lucknow also deserve mention. 

Cawuporo is the chief industrial centre. Tt 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil mills, cotton, 
woollen and other mills. The .woollen mill is 
the largest in India. Lucknow possesses an 
important paper-mill and algo a cotton mill. 
There are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
at Aligarh, Meenit and Bareilly and cotton mills 
at Agra, Hathras, Lucknow, Benares and 
Moradabad. Many sugar mills have been 
recently started, mainly In the Gorakhpur, 
Kohiikhand and Meerut divisions. Excellent 
furniture is made at Bareilly mostly on cottage 
lines. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mlrzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Parrukhabad, 
Moradabad, Ohaiidausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzatfarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhlt and Shahjahanpur. 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Beform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Governor-in-Oounoil, 
the Governor being assisted by two mem berg 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers in charge 
of the Transferred Subjects. The medium for 
the transaction of public business is the 
Secretariat, the staff of which consists of 7 
Secretaries (including GhiefiSecretary), two joint 
Secretaries and 7 Deputy Seerejtaries including 
the Director of Public Ipstructiop and the 


Deputy Legal Remembrancer who arc 
Deputy Secretaries in the Education and 
Judicial Departments respectively. There are 
also 4 Under-Secretaries (including the Deputy 
Director of Puhlie instrnetion who is I'x-Offww 
ITnder-Sccretary in the Education Department) 
.and 4 Assistant Seerotaries. The Chief Secretary 
is in charge of Appointment, General Adminis- 
tration, Executive, Political, Newspaper and 
Police Departments; the Pinanoe Secretary deals 
mainly with the Pinance Department; the 
Revenue Secretary is in charge of the Revenue 
Scarcity, Ecclesiastical and Forest Departments 
and also the Buildings and Roads branch of the 
Public Works Department ; the Ediicatiou 
Secretary is in charge of the Education, Indus- 
tries, Agriculture and Excise Departments ; the 
L. S. G. Secretary is in charge of the local Self- 
Government, Municipal, Medical and Public 
Health Departmeirts and the Judicial Secre- 
tary is in charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments. The seventh Secre- 
tary belongs to the Public Works Depart- 
ment (Irrigation Branch) and Is also 
Chief Engineer for the Irrigation Branch 
of the E W.D. Government spends the cold 
w’eathcr, October to April, in Lucknow and' 
Allahabad, mostly' in LucknoTV, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at 
Lucknow. The Governor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the plains, 
as he does also in the cold weather. The 
Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases lying within 
its jurisdiction, being the chief revenue autho- 
rity in the province. There are forty-eight 
British districts, thirty-six in Agra and twelve 
In Oudh, average area 2,200 square miles and 
average population a million. Each district is 
in charge of a District Officer, termed a Magis- 
trate and Collector in Agra and a Deputy 
Commissioner in Oiidb and Kumaon. The 
districts are grouped together in divisions. 
Each division is under a Commissioner, 
except the Kumanu division, the charge of which 
is limd by the Deputy Commissioner, Naini 
Tal, in addition to his own duties. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
10,600 square miles and an average population of 
nearly 5 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into tahsUt, with an average area of 600 square 
miles and an average population of 236,000. Each 
TahsU is in charge of a Tahsildar, who is res- 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. TahgUs are divided 
Into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the TahsUdars are naib tahsildan 
and kamngos. Ordinarily there are tliree 
kanungos and One naib tahsildar to a tahnl. 
The Kanungos supervise the work of the 
P'Uwaris, or Village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government, For judicial purpose.^ 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
fa/nzls, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (.'foint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner 
of the Rohilkhand Division is Political Agent for 
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the Indian States of Ltampur and Tehri-Garhwal 
and the Conamissioner of Benares is the Poiitical 
Agent for Benares State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court ot 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author^ 
itios in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and three temporarj; puisne judges 
six of whom including the Chief Justice are 
Indians, and the latter consists of a Chief 
Judge and four judges four of whom 
are Indians. There are thirty-two iiosts 
(twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight in 
Oudh)- of district and sessions judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar. They have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent oases. District Officers and 
their assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from 1st April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munslfs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munslE can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Bs. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs. 6,000. In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordlnats j udge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Rs. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in tlie ease of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Rs. 5,000. 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judges] 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except! 
in cases of a value of Rs. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs. 500. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs. 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rs. 20. 

Local Self-Government. 

The main units of local self-government arc the 
district and municipal hoards which, with the 
exception of two municipal hoards, liave non- 
oltlcial Chairmen. Most of the municipal boards 
having an annual income of Rs. 50,000 or over 
have executive officers to wliom certain adminis- 
trative powers are reserved. The administrative 
functions of the municipal and district boards 
are performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Officer or the secretary, hut the hoards tlTem- 
selves arc directly responsible for most of 
the administration. The district boards obtain 
41% of their, income from Government grants. 
The other chief sources of income is the local 


rate levied from tlie landowners. ,Some ot tlu' 
boards have recently imposed a tax on circum- 
stances and property. TlU' L’liited lb()\im‘es 
Motor Vehicles Taxation lU-t has come into 
force with effect from January 1st, K (1:1(3, Tfii-- 
tax realised under this Act will also lie utiliKCHi 
in the payment of grants to local autlmrities for 
purposes of expenditure on thr? eon.struetion, 
maintenance and iiuiiroveimmt of laiads. The 
chief smmje of mviiiicipal income is tlie octroi or 
terminal tax and toll which is an octroi in modi- 
fied form. Local opinion is strongly in favour 
of indirect as opposed to direct taxation for 
municipal purposes. 

Public Works Department. 

The Buildings and Hoads branch is ad- 
ministered by a Civilian Secretary and the 
principal administrative officer is a Chief 
Engineer, The Province is divided into circles 
and divisions. Each circle is in charge of a 
Deputy Chief Engineer and each division 
is in charge of an Executive Engineer. All 
metalled roads maintained from Provincial 
funds and construction of all building.s 
costing more than Rs. 20,000 are in charge 
of the Buildings and Roads branch. 

The Irrigation branch is administered liy 
a Secretary and for the prcjsent, two Joint 
Socretarios, all of whom are also Chief Eugmeers. 
The third Chief Engineership is a teniporary 
post to further the organisation of dovolopment 
schemes. The province is divided into circles 
and divisions. 

2. The Irrigation branch administer, s tiio 
various irrigation w'orks, the Ganges Canal 
Hydro-electric Grid, tiie , tube-well scheme, and 
other development works, such as tlie Daurala 
Sugarcane tramway. The hydro-electric works, 
tube-wells and development schemes are ■ in 
charge of the Chief Engineer (Development), 
the Sarda Canal and the Bundelkhand Canals 
in charge of the Chief Engineer (East), and the 
Ganges, the Eastern Jumna and the Agra Canals 
are m that of the Chief Engineer (West). 

S. The Sarda Canal — a work of the first 
magnitude— -was opened in 1 02S for introducing 
irrigation into most of the districts of Oudh, 

4. The Ganges Canal nydro-elcctric Grid 
aupplie.s powo-.r at cheap rates for domestic, 
industrial and agricultural purposes to 10 dis- 
tricts ill the wc.st of the provinces. Six of the 
ten falls available for electrification have been 
[developed and another fall i.s in course of deve- 
lopment. Combined with a steam station being 
built at Chandausl in the oast of the electrified 
area, a total of 28,000 kilowatts or 42,000 H.B. 
will be available by the end of 1937. .’Gesldes 
supplying some 88 towns with populations of 
5 thousand or over, with cheap power for light, 
fans and minor industrie.s, it provide.s energy for 
irrigation pumping from rivers and low level 
canals as well as from tube and open wells.. 
Out of the ultimate output of 28,000 kilowatts, 
12,000 kilowatts have been reserved for operat- 
ing State tube-wells which are being sunk in the 
districts of Moradabud, Bijnor, Muzalfarnagar, 
Meerut, BulaUdshahr and .Budaun. .Some 1400 
tnbe-wells are now under consliucUon of which 
about 800 are in operation lor the current 
sugar season. By the end of 1937, one and a 
haltanillion of acres of dry land outside the exist- 
ing canal areas will thus receive nrotection. The 
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iinuiial irrigation expected is ls;i,()UO acres <i£ 
sunarcaue, ;ioO,()on of wheat and 90,000 acres of 
0 tiler crops. 

Ill addition to direct local irrigation from 
such tiiiie-ivells, water i.s heiiifi piiraped from 
some To addil ioiial wislls of larger capacities into 
UiP channels of tlie (fanges Canal .system in the 
Jlecrut district tliercby relea.sing 2ao cnsecs of 
river water for estendiug irrigation in the less 
fortunate tracts of the Agra and Muttra dia- 
trhtis where local tuiie-woli.s cannot lie sunk for 
geologiciil reasons. 

The Uanges Grid scheme tlnis furnishes tlie 
means of supplying a total of 3,160 ensees for 
additional irriga'tion in the western districts or 
about iird.s of the colil weatlicr How of the 
Ganges river. 

In the east of the, provinces a project has 
l>aou recently sanctioned for lifting 180 ciisecs 
from tlio Gogra river by electric pumps to be 
operated liy a steam generating station near 
]''yzabad. 

0. Tlic construction of tlie Danrala sugar- 
cane tramway for tapping an area of 14,000 
acres of canal irrigated sugarcane in the Meerut 
district has been completed. Tliis tramway will 
carry 105, OOf) ton.s of cane from remote areas to 
the rail-head on the Nortli Western Hallway at 
a rate of half a pie per raauial per mile. 

Police. 

Tlio Police Poroe ia administered by an 
Inspector-Qeneralj with three Deputies and two 
Assistants, forty-six Superintendents, forty-six 
Assistant Superintendents and fifty-six 
Deputy Superintendents including three tem- 
porary officers. There is a Police Training 
School at Moradabad under a Superintendent 
of Police as Principal. There is a 0. 1. D. form- 
ing a separate department, under a Deputy 
Inspeetor-fieneral with three Assistants. The 
armed poHce of the tiiree police ranges have 
recently been rearmed with the ’410 musket, the 
*476 musket and the Martini Henri rifle having 
formed their previous armament. The ad- 
ministration of the Jail Department Is In 
charge of an Inspector-General of Prisons, who 
is a member of the Indian Medical Service. 

Education. 

Education is maintained In part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-ald. There 
are five universities, the four residential univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. The last named was ostaldished 
in 1927 and consists, besides six afliliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight colleges, formerly 
associated with Allahatiad University on its 
external side, viz., the Agra and St. John’s 
Colleges at Agra,the Christ Church, D.A.V, and 
Sanafan Dharma Colleges at Cawnpore, the Meerut 
College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Bareilly 
and St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There 
are Intcrmeiliato, Colleges and anglo-vernacular' 
higti and middle schools which prepare boys for 
the higli stdiool and intermediate examinations 
coudiieted by the Board of High School and 
Intermediate Education, Avhlch prescribes courses 
for high School and intermediate education. 

There arc 48 Goverument High Schools and 
8 Government Intormodiato Colleges s the 


rcmaimler arc under }>rivato muiagenieut and 
are aided by Governinisnt, 

The I.siivella Tliobnrn Collego at Lucknow and 
the CTosthwuite Girls’ College af. Allalialiad 
imiiart univer.'iity edueation to Indian girls and 
the Theosopiiical ftational Girls’ School and 
Women’s College af. lienares, tlio yiuslini Girls' 
lutenuediatc College at Aligarli. Mahila, Vid- 
yalaya Intermediate College n( Lucknow and 
Balika Vidyalaya Intermediate College, Cawn- 
porc teach’ up ‘to the intermediaie stage. In 
addition to tlieso there aia? A. V. Higli Scliools, 
English Middle, and vernacular Lower Middle 
schools and primary schools throngiiout the 
province for the education of Indian Girls ; tliey 
are eontrolled by Cliief Inspeetress of Girls' 
sehool. under the Director of I’ulilic tnslrue.tion. 
The St. George’s Intermeiliate College, Mu-ssnorie, 
the PhilaiKler Smith College, Haini Tal, tlio 
St, .Toseph’.s College, K'aini Tal, and La lifartin- 
lere College, Lucknow, are the well-known 
institutions for European and Anglo-Indian 
children in the province which teach niito the 
iutennediate stage. Besides these, there are 
many c-xcelleut educational institutions for 
European boys and girls both in the hills and 
plafais which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and a training department is attached 
to Christian Intermediate College, Lucknow. 
There are training departments attached to 
the Aligarh Muslim University and the Be- 
nares Hindu University. There is a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College atRoorkee (Thoma- 
son College), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnpore ; there ia also a non- 
Qovetnment Agricultural Institute at Nalnl, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
four residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-'Pedlo and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bareilly CoUego. Instruc- 
tion in commerce for the B. Com. degree of the 
Agra University is given in the Sanatan Dharma 
and the D. A. V. Colleges at Cawniiore and in the 
St. John’s College at Agra ; a commoroe depart- 
ment for B. Com. degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities. The 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged In the Lucknow University, prcTiares 
candidates for the M.B.B.S. degree of the Luck- 
now University. Besides this there are two 
mcdiciil schools at Agra for men awl women, 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tibhiya 
is attached to the Benares Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively. 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maintaiued 
or aided by district and municipal hoards and 
vernacular education is administered tlirouglr 
them and the e.vpenditure of grnnt.s for verna- 
cular education is in their hands. Government 
maintains eight Kormal 8ehools and seventeen 
Central Training Schools for the training of 
vernacular teachers. Bacli district has a ileinity 
iuspeiitor of schools wlio is tlie Secretary of tlie 
Education Oornmittee of tlie district lioard, 
assisted by several sub-deputy inspectors. 
There are seven insjieetors who supervise both 
anglo vernaeular and vernacular education in 
their cireles. 
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Medical. 

Ihe Medical Department la in charge of 
iiu Inspector-Gfeneral of Civil Hospitals, 
who Is assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Jfedicalaid to women in the administration 
of the Duiferin fund affairs. A post of Persona! 
Assistant to the I. G. Civil Hospitals has also 
been created from December S, 1934, to relieve 
the I. C. of the routine duties in connexion 
with the control of his office. A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a tew of the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
lioorkeei Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are 102 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusil dispensaries and on 
tlie reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers. 
Lady doctors and women sub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanashin women in their 
own homes and much good work is done in 
this manner. 

The best equipped hospitals tor Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George's Hospital and the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospi- 


tal, Benares, the Civil Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in European style) and Saint Ifary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussooric. The Bamsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufleriu Hos- 
pitals. King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province, The Queen Mary’s JIo.s- 
pital for women and children, completed in 1932, 
is also attached to the King George’s Mbdical 
College and provides clinical material for the 
instruction of students in midwifery ami 
gynaecology. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra. The X-Ilay 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, biit 
a scheme for the appointment of a Provincial 
Radiologist and the training of Medical Officers 
inX-Ray at theKing George’s Medical College, 
Lucknow, where every facility for sucli work 
would be forthcoming is under the consideration 
of the Government. There are sanatoria for 
British .soldiers in the hills. The King Edward 
VII Sanatorium at Bhowali in the district of 
Naini Tal is an up-to-date and -well-equipped 
institution for the treatment of European and 
Indian consumptives. 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


c Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are, for all 

practical purposes, fluanoially independent of the Government of India, The contribution payable 
by the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
effect from the year 1928-29. As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
Importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages : — 


EsaiiMATEP Revenue for 1935-30. 


Principal Heads of Hevmme. 


Taxes oii Salt 
Taxes on Income 
Land Revenre 


20,000 

6,80,54,402 

1.32.00. 000 

1.70.15. . 500 
46,03,900 
n,. 50,000 


Ruilwai/s, 

Subsidised Companies . . . . 1,44,000 

Irrvjution. 

Works for which capital accounts are kept — 
(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts . . . . 1,29,80,851 


(2) Unproductive Works- 
Net receipts . 


Total.net receipts .. 1,34,92,671 
Works for which no capital 
accounts are kept . . . . 11,000 


DM Services. 


Civil Administration. 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Setfcleraenta . . 

Police 

Biucatlon 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

ladustries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Total 


Civil Works— (ft) ordinary . . 

(6) 'Transfer from Central Road 
Development Accofint . . 


1.71.000 

4.68.500 

2.38.500 

2.45.000 
2,93,750 
2,41,600 
5,91,109 
1,93,960 

87,500 


3,64,000 

17,85,870 


Total irrigation .. 1,35,03,671 
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Miscellaneous, 3is, 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund . . . . . . . . 26,770 

Receipts in aid of superannuation . 2,75,200 

Stationery and Printing . , .. 6,26,280 

Miscellaneous 8,13,100 

Total .. 17,40,350 


Extraordinary receipts .. 
Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial 
Governments 


Total Revenue .. 11,73,69,702 


Debt, 

deposits and advances : — 

Rs. 

<«) 

Government Press Depre- 
ciation .Fund 

46,500 

(6) 

Famine Relief Funds .. 

1,23,770 

(c) 

Loans and advances by 
Provincial Governmenis . 

32,41,000 

<d) 

Advances from Provincial 
Loans Funds 

91,94,000 

(?) 

Appropriation for reduc- 
tion or avoidance of 
Debt-Sinking Fund 

14,00,000 

if) 

Transfer from Famine Relief 
Fund for repayment of 
advances from tlie Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund 

96,000 

is) 

Subventions from Central 
Road Development 
Account .. 

5,60,000 

ih) 

Subventions from the Im- 
perial Council Agricultural 
Research and Indian Cen- 
tral Cotton. Committee .. 

1,18,989 

H) 

Grant for the G/I for develop- 
ment of hand loom 
industry. 

72,000 


Total 1,48,61,269 


Total receipts . . 13,22,20,961 
Opening Balance .. —70,35,611 


Grand Total .. 13,92,56,472 


ESI'IMATBD EXPISiroiTUHE TOR 193S'36. 
Direct demands on the Revenues. 


Taxes on Income - . 


Land Revenue . . . . . . 

75,37,408 

Excise . . . c . . . . 

12,30,279 

Stamps .. .. .. .. 

2,93,772 

Forests .. .. .. 

28,24,168 

Forest Capital outlay charged to 
revenue .. .. .. 

23,200 

Registration .. 

4,80,240 

Total 

1,23,89,067 


Railway Revenue Account. 

Bs. 


State Railways — Interest on debt 
Subsidised companies . . . . 

7,490 

400 

Total 

7,890 

Irrigation Revenue Account, 

Works for whicli capital accounts 
are kept — 


Interest on Irrigation Works 

Other revenue irrigation expen- 
diture financed from ordinary 
revenues .. 

1,07,84,337 

—91,400 

Total 

1,06,92,937 

Irrigation Capital Account 
{charged to revenue). 

Construction of Irrigation Works— 

A. — Financed from ordinary revenues 2,70,800 

Debt Serviees. 


Interest on ordinary debt . . 

Sinking Fund .. 

Payment to the Provincial loans 

. 31,99,116 

. 14,00,000 

Total . . 

45,99,116 


Civil Administration, 


General Administration .. 


1,38,98,688 

Administration of Justice . . 


74,97,!j65 

Jails and Convicts’ Settlements 


;!1,37,756 

Police .. .. 


1,64,78,344 

Scientific Departments . . 


27,490 

Education .. 


200,85,336 

Medical 


34,52,454 

PubUc Health . . . . 


23,75,576 

Agriculture .. 


33,01,824 

Industries .. .. .. 


11,58,143 

Ariation . . . . . . 


4,000 

Miscellaneous Departments 


82,760 

Exchange 




Total . , 7,20,99,937 
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Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 

Public Improvements. 
Civil Works— (a) Provincial ex- 

Rs. 

penditure .. .. .. 

49,60,398 

(6) Improvement and communica- 
tions from Central Road Deve- 
lopment Account 

17,85,870 

Total 

67,36,268 

Miscellaneous, 

Fa mine Relief and Insurance — 

Rs. 

A — ^Famine Relief 

26,770 

B— Transfers to Famine In- 
surance Fund 


Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions .. 

71,49,800 

Stationery and Printing . . 

11,54,674 

Miscellaneous 

8,22,834 

Extraordinary Charges . , 

69,500 

Total .. 

92,23,578 

Expenditure in England — 

Secretary of State .. 

2,14,300 . 

High Commissioner , . 

41,74,600 


(a) Oonstraotlon of Irrigatioa ^ 

works [• 70,32,700 

(c) Hydro-electric scheme • . ) 

(d) Otitlay on Improvement of 

public health 


(6) Forest outlay . . 


Debt, and Deposits Advances — 

(a) Famine Relief Fund 

(b) Civil Contingencies Fund . 

(c) l^ans and Advances by 

Local Governments 

(d) Sinking Fund Investment 

Account 

(e) Government Press Denrecia- 

tion Fund . . ' 

(f) Repayment of Advances 

from Provincial Loans 
I’und 

60-B. Payment of Commuted 
Value of Pensions 
80 Civil Works 
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10,08,000 

14,00,049 

35,000 

30,26,975 


60-A. Other Provincial Works 
not charged to revenue. 


61. Payments to Retrenched 
Personnel 

9,200 

Transfer from Famine Relief Fund 
for repayment of advances from 
the Provincial Local Fund . . 

96,000 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

17,86,870 

Famine Relief Fund— Transfer to 
revenue . . 

Premaneut Debt discharged {JJ.P 

26,770 

Development loan discharged) 

1,00,000 

Charges against grants from the 
Imperial Council and Agriculture 
Research Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

1,17,639 

Charges against grant for this G/I 
for development of hand loom 
industry 

72,000 

Total 

93,11,703 

i Total Disbursements .. 13,67,62,966 

Closing Balance . . - 

-26,03,516 

j Grand Total .. 13,92,68,472 


Administration. 


G'owmo)'.— His Excellency Sir Harry Graham 
Haig, Sf.A., K.O.R.I., C.T.T!., T.C.S. 

Primte Secretart /. — Major D. A. Brett, M.O, 
Aidfu-de-Camp. — Capt. R. Caulfeild and Capt. 
R. W. Burkls. 

EXEOUTIVE COtTNOII,. 

Home- Member: Also Vice-President. 

The Ilon’ble Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt., 
M.A., C.I.E., (Bar-at-Law). 

Finance Member. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. M. Clay, c.S.I., C.I.JS., 


Jjoeal Self-Government. 

The Hon’ble Hawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, 
Kt., Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon’ble Sir Jawala P. Srivastava, Kt., it.se. 
A.M.S.T. 

Seouetakiat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, H, Bomford, 
o.r.E., I.C.S. 

Finance Secretary, ,T, L. Sathe, i.o.s. 

Bev&me and P. W. D. (£. S R.) Secretary to 
Government, A. A. Waugh, r.c.g. 
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Local Sclf-Govmimetit and Puhlie Health Score- 
taru, A. B. Kfiid, o.i.i!., T.c.s. 

Judicial Secrelari/. L. .S. WliitR, i.C.S. 

Industries: and Education Secretary, P. M!. i 
Kharcgafc, c.i.fi., i.c.s. i 

Secretary to Government, Irrigation Eranch, 
Sir William Stamp, iCi:., c.r.K., i.s.k. 

MlSOKIiTiA.NEnaS Ari'OINTMENTP. 

Opium Agent, fiJiazipur, G. S. V'. Batersoii. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, F, t'annins, i.l'.s. j 
(on leave up to April, 10, ’ii6) K. 0. Shebbearo, I 
(Offg). 

Director of Fiihlic Instraction, IT. 11. IJarrop, M.a. i 
(O xon.). I 

Impector-Qcneral of Police, B. A. Horton, o.t.e, i 
(Offgh 

ImpeMor-Qcneral of Civil Hospitals, Col. H. (i. 

Bucltley, M.n., f.k.o.s.k., i.m.s. 

Director of Pithlio Health, Hishori Lai Cii.aiidhri, 

0. H.E., it.B.B.s. (Puniab), d.p.H. (Loud.), Bai 
Bahadur. 

Commissioner of Ea-cise and Inspector-General 
of 'Registration, A. W. Sapru. i.o.s. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Major H. M. .Sala- 
mat Ullali, m.c., ir.B., h.t.m., M.it.c.r.i., imi.e- 
P.S., i.m.s. 

Director of Agriculture, J. H. Bitehie, M..v., b.Pc., 

1. A.s. 

Lie-otenaht-Goternors op the Houth- 


Western Provinces. 

Sir C. T. MetcaUcj, Bart., G.O.B 1 8:10 

Tile Eight. Hon. the Governor-General 1838 
in the Horth-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

T. C. Bobertson . . . . . . . . 1840 

The Bight Hon. the Governor-General 1842 
in the Krorth-Wcsticrn Provinces (Lord 
Ellcnborough). 

Sir G. B. Clerk, k.O.b. . . . . . . 1843 

James Thomson. Died at B.areilly . . 1843 
A. W. Begbie, In charge .. . . . . 1853 

J. B,. Colvin. Died at Agra .. .. 1853 

IS. A. Beade, In charge . . . . . . 1857 

Colonel H, Fraser, c.n., Chief Coinmi.s- 1857 
sioner, jV.-W. Provinces. 

The- Bight Hoii’ble the GoA'ernor-General 1858 
administering the H.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 


SirG. F. Kdmonstone 1S30 

B. Sfoney, In charge . . . . . . 180:3 

Tlie Hon. Edmund Brummoiid . . . . 186:1 

Sir William Muir, K.C.S. I. . . .. .. 18G8 

Sir John Strachey, K.o.s.i. .. .. 1874 

Sir George Couper, Burt., e.B. . . . . 1870 

Lieutenant-Governors op the N'orth- 
Western Provinces and Chide commis- 
sioners OE OUDH. 

Sir George Couper, Barf.. C'.B., K.c.s.l. .. 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyus T.y.nll, ic.c.h, . . 1SS2 

Sir .-Incldand Colvin, k.o.m.g., o.i.e. . . 1887 

Sir Chas. H. T. Crostlnvaite. K.o.s.l. . . 1802 

Alan Cadell {Officiating) . . . . . . 1895 

Sir Antony P, MacDonuell K.o.s.l. (0) .. 1895 

Sir J. J. D. La Touche, K.c.s.i. . . . . 1901 


'(«) Aftor\vard.s (by croafion) Baron MacBonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors op the united 
Provinces op Agra and Oudh. 

Sir J. J. I). La Touche, K.G.s.l 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewett, K.o.s.l., o.i.e. ... . . 1007 

L. A. S. Porter, r.s.i. {Officiating) . . 1912 

Sir J. S. Moston. K.o.s.l 1012 

Sir JIarcouri. Butler, K.o.s.l., o.i.e. . . 1918 

Governors op the United Protinoes. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.o.s.l., O.I.E. . . 1920 

Sir William Marris, K.c.i.E. .. .. 1921 

Sir Samuel Perry O’Donnell, k.c.i.e., 
c.s.t. {Officiating) .. .. .. 1920 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, K.o.s.l., O.i.e, 1928 
Died at Nainl Tab 

Capt. Hawab Muhammad Ahmad Said 1928 
lUian of CTihatari, o.i.e., m.b.e., 

In-charge. 

,Sir Malcolm Hailey, G.C.S.I., 0. O.I.E. .. 1928 

Sir George Bancroft, Lamhorb, K.C.S.I. .. 1930 

Sir Maleom Hailey, o.o.s.i., g.o.i.e. . . 19:31 

Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
.Said IGian of Chhatari, K.o.s.l., K.O.i.i;., 

M.B.K, ED.D. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, Q.o.s.i,, g.o.i.e, . . 1933 

Sir Harry Graham Haisi, k.c.s.i., o.i.e., 1934 

(afternoon Dec. 0. ) 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Pkebideni. 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt., M.A., M.,b. 

Deetjty President, 

Nawaijzada MuM.Liaqiiat AliKhan, m.A. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 
ELECTED Members. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mirzapur Districts 
(Muliammadan Rural). 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce . . 

Agra City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Luchnow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Meerut-e?^m-Aligarh (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Moradabad-cum-Shahjahanpur (non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Dehra Dun District (non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Saharannur District fnon-Muhammadan Rural). 
Muzaflarnagar District (non-AIuhammadan 
MeS^^District (North) (non-Muhammadan 
Meerut District (South) (non-Muhammadan 
Bufa'ndshahr District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
BuShahr District (West), (non-Muhammadan 
Aligarh District (East) (non-Muhammadan 

AligarhDi3trict(West)(non-MuhamraadanRural) 

Muttra District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra District (non-AIuhamraadan Rural) 
Mainpuri District (nou-Muliammadan Rural) 
Etah District (non-Mulrammadan Rural) 
Bareilly District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bijnor District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Biidaun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
filoradabad District (non-AIuhammndan Rural) 
Shahjahanpur District (non-Muhammadan 
i’iUbhR District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jharisi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jalaun District (non-AIuhammadan Rural) 
Hamirpui District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Banda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


TheHon.Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt,, Bar- 
at-Law, Minister for Local Self-Government. 
The Hon’ble Sir Jwala I?. Srivastava, Minister 
for Education. 

Mr. Perma. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Awaclh Beharl Lai. 

Ral Bahadur Babu Kanita Prasad Kakkar, 
B.A., liL.B. 

Chaudhri Ram Dayal. 

Chaudhri .Tagarnath. 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt., M.A., Lli.B. 
Chaudhri Bahleva. 

Rai Bahadur Sahu Jwala Saran Kothiwala. 

Mr. Tappu Ram. 

Pandit Moti Lai Bhargava. 

Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, M.A., i,D.B. 

Chaudhri Ram Chandra. 

Cliaudhri Ghaslta. 

RalBahadur Chaudhri Raghuraj Singh. 
Chaudhri Arjuna Singh. 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Pratap Blian Singh. 

Rao Sahib Thakur Shiva Dhyan Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Girwar Singh. 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyaya ,m.a., ll.b. 
Chaudhri Dhirya Singh, it.b.e. 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kun war Dhakan Lai. 

'Thakur Balwant Singh Gahlot. 

Rai Bahadur Mr. Brij Lai Badhwar, ai.B.E. 

Rao Bahadur Kunwar Sardar Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Manmohan Sahai. 

Babu Ram Bahadur Saksena. 

Lala Shyam Lai. 

RaiSahib Babu Kamta Nath Saksena, B.A., Dl.B. 

Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, B.A.j LD.B. 

Thakur KeshaVa Chandra Singh, m.Sc., DD.b. 
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Name. 


Mr. Brijnandan Lai, Bar.-at-Law. 
Bao Narslngh Bao. 

Bai Sahib Bam Adhin, 

Mr. Bhondu Bam. 

Baja Bhagwati Prasad Singh. 

Bai Govindchandra, m.a 
P andit Shri Sadayatan Pande. 

Baja Sri Krishna Butt Dube. 

Bai Bahadur Babu Jagadeva Boy. 
Mr. Daliari. 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Parriikhabad District (non-Muhammadan Biiral). 
Btawah District (non-Mnhammadan Bnral) . . 
Oawnpore District (non-Miihammadan Bnral) . . 
Fatehpur District (non-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Allahabad District (nou-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Benares District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Mirzapur District (non-Miiliammadan Bmral) . . 
Jaunpur District (non-Muhammadan Bnral) . . 
Ghazipur District (non-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Ballia District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Gorakhpur District (West) (non-Mrdiammadan 
Bnral). 

Gorakhpur District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Bural). 

Basti District (non-Muhammadan Bnral) 
Azamgarh District (non-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Naini Tal District (non-Mnhammadan Bnral) , . 
Almora District (non-Miiliammadan Bural) 
Garhwal District (non-Mnhammadan Bnral) . . 
Lucknow District (non-Muhammadan Bnral) . . 
Unao District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Bae Bareli District (non-Muhammadan Bural) . 
Sitapur District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Hardoi District (non-Mtiliammadan Bural) 

Kheri District (non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Fj'zabad District (non-Muliammadan Bural) . . 
Gonda District (non-Muhamrnadan Bural) . . ^ 
Bahraioh District (non-Mnhammadan Bnral) .. 
Sultanpur District (non-Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Fartabgarh District (non-Mnhammadan Bural) 
Bara Bank! District (non-Mnhammadan Bural). 
Allahabad -CM m-Benares (Muhammadan Urban). 
Lucknow-cMOT-Cawnpore (Muhammadan Urban) 
Agra and Meerut-oKm-Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur-cwOT-Moradabad, 
(Muhammadan Urban)- 

Dehra Dun District (Muhammadan Bural ) . . 

Saharanpur District (Muhammadan Bnral) 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Bural) . . 
Muzaflrarnagar District (Muhammadan Bural) .. 

Bljnor District (Muhammadan Bural) . . . . 

Biilandshahr District (Muhammadan Bural) .. ! 
Aligarh, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma- 
dan Bnral). 

Mainpuri, Etah and Farrukhabad Districts 
(Muhammadan Bnral). i 

Etawah, Oawnpore and Fatehpur Districts | 
(Muhammadan Bural). 

JhansI Division (Muhammadan Bural) .. .. 


Bai Sahib Bai Eajeshwari Prasad, M.A., ll.b. 
Bai Sahib Babu Adya Prasad, B.A., tp.B. 

Baja Shiva Pati Singh. 

ThaknrGiriraj Singh, B.A., LL.B. 

Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal. 

Thakur .Tang Bahadur Singh Bisht, B.A., li.b. 
Sardar Bahadur Thakur Karayan Singh Negi. 
Pandit Brahma Dutt Ba jpai nlicis Bhaiya Sahib. 
Bai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh. 

Bai Baliadur Lai Sheo Pratap Singh. 

Kunwar Diwakar Prakash Singh. 

Thakur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh, b.a., m.b. 
Thakur Talndra Bahadur Singh. 

Baja Jagdsuibika Pratap Karayan Singh. 

Raja Ambikeshwar Pratap Singh. 

Baja Blrendra Bikram Singh. 

Bai Bahadur Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sahi. 

Mr. 0. Y. Oliintamani. 

Bai Bajeshwar Bali, b.a.,o.b.e. 

Mr. Zahur Ahmad, Bar.-at-Law. 

Syed All Zaheer, Bar.-at-Law. 

Khan Sahib Sabibzada Haji Shaikh Muhammad 
Bashid Uddin Ahmad. 

Syed Yusuf All, B.A., llcB. 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Maqsud Aii Khan. 
Khan Bahadur Shah Bazar Husain. 

Captain Bawab Muhammad Jamshed Ail Khan, 
M.B.E. 

ITawabzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, m.a. 

(Oxon), Bar.-at-Law, 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, B.A., LB.B. 

Mr. Muhammad Bahmat Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Haji .Muhammad Obaidur 
Bahman Khan, 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hadiyar Khan. 
(Vacant). 

Khan Bahadur Mauivi Saiyid Habibnllah, 
Bar.-at-Law. _ 
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Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azaingarh 
Districts (Mnhamniadan Rnral). 

Goralchpur District (Muliamniadan Rural) 

Basti District (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Budaun District (Muliammadan Rural) 

Shahjahanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) . , 

Bareilly District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Kumaun Division-CMm-Pilibhit (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Gonda and Bahraich Districts (Muliammadan 
Rural). 

Kheri and Sitapur Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Hardoi, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Kyzabad and Bara Banki Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Rae Bareli Districts 


Khan Bahadur, Haji M. Nisarullah, b.a. 

Khan Bahadur Salyld Zahid Ali Sabzposh. 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghulam Husain. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazanfarullah. 

Khan Bahadm- Saiyid Jafer Hosain, Bar-at-Law. 
Khan Sahib Shaikh Afzal-ud-din Hyder. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Pazlur 
Rahman Khan, b.a., bl.B. 

Khan Bahadur Sirdar Muhammad Sliakirdad 
Khan. 

Khan Sahib Muhammad Imtiaz Ahmad. 

Raja Saiyid Muhammad Sa’adat Ali Khan, 
Shaikh Muhammad Habibuliah, o.b.e. 

Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, o.b.e. 

Raja Sir Muhammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, Kt. 
o.s.i. 

Raja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi. 


European 

Agra landholders (North) 
Agra landholders (South) 


Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University 


Rai Baliadnr Lala Anand Sarup. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bihari Lai. 

Chaudhri Muhammad Ali. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Prag Narayan. 

Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth, B.so., r.o.s. 
Raja Jaganuath Bakhsh Singh. 

Mr. E. M. Souter, c.i.T,. 


Ex- OMloio Mhmbeks. 

The Hon’ble Kiinwar SirMaharaj Singh, Kt., m.a,, o.i.e. 
The Hon’ble Mr, J. M. Clay, O.s.i,, c.i.E., o.b.e., i.c.s. 

Nominated Meiibbiis. 


Mr. H. Bomford, o.i.E., I.C.B. 

Mr. J. L. Sathe, i.o.s. 

Mr. A. B. Reid, c.i.B., i.a.s. 

Mr. P. M. Kharegat, o.r.E., T.o.s. 

Mr. A. A. Waugh, I.c.s. 

Mr, L. S. White, I.C.S. 

Mr. H. R. Harrop, I.E.S. 

Mr. H. J. Erampton, K.O., i.c.s. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Suraj Din Bajpai,B.sc., I1B.I 
Rai Bahadur Mr. P. C. Mogha, B.A., Mi.B. 

Mr. C, S. Venkatachar, i c.S. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Babu Saksena, M.A., Lli.B. 


Rai Bahadur Pandit Brij Chand Sharma, M.A., 
IiB.B. 

Khan Bahadur Munahi Muhammad Mushtaq 
Ali Khan, B.A. 

Mr. C. W. Gwynne, o.r.E., o.b.e., i.o.s, 

Mr. D, L. Drake-Brookman, o.s.i., O.I.E. , I.C.S. 
Lady Kailash Srivastava. 

Khan Bahadur Alaulvi Easih-ud-din. 

Captain K. O. Carleton, m.a., Bar.-at-Law 
(Anglo-Indian Community). 

Mr, E. Ahmad Shah, m.a., b. nilt. (Indian 
Christian Community). 

Rai Sahih Babu Rama Charana, b.a., bb-b. 
(Depressed Classes). 


Seoeetahy to the Lbqisbativb Council. 
Mr. G. S. K. Hydrle, B.A., LL,B„ Bat.-£tt-Law, 

SUI'EIUNTENDENT, LEGISLATIVE DePABTMENT. 

Mr, Durga Charan Sinha. 
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The Punjab. 


The Panjab or land of the live rivers, Is so 
Called from the five rivers by which it is cb” 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. To£;ethet with the North- 
vVest i'ronticr Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Smd 
and Eajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
squa.re miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire, But the fonuation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province in 1031, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Oihazl .Khan District, was 28,490,857 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States. 


Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Kange in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Arayalll mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab , may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindl and Jhelum and part of Sbahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of theSiwaliks, runs the narrow snb-montaiie 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hiils, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over lour noillions is almost 
agriouitural and pastoral but it includes one 
.large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area at 
Boms 36,000 square miles with a population 
of lOJ millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
Is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
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in the rainfall involves distress, if not cictuii 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Bunjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59.000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain-. 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and soutli 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find tlieir security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and .Tfaelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfali and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both beat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and ip the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirteen most 
important States, Including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jind and Nabha, were formed into a separate 
“Punjab States Agency” under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla Is Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Patandi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

OX the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and onn-eighth 
Sikh. Soeiaily the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most Important. Rouglily 
speaking, one-half tlie Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Ihijputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Maliomedans by religion. 
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about a fourth are Hindua aud a very fevr 
Siliha. They are widely distributed over the 
province, lioth Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
bo the appeal for recruits in the great war and, 
the province’s Contribution of upwards of 

400.000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads aud Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroraa and Banias), the 
tractog castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
hall a million and maintain their tribal 
jvstem, and the Pathans of the Attook and 
jiianwall districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element Is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province Is Pun- 
jabi, whio.h is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts ; and Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhl and 
Tibeto-Burraan languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 85'5 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that it cannot bo brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 
1,201,177 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres, aud the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,005,000 acres to this total. On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,244,000 acres more 
has hecu brought under eoltivation. Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are uusuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 

6.000 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is the most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 


is gram. Other important staples are- barley 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (tape, toria and 
se^mum), cotton and sugarcane. In tiic c.anal 
colonies large areas of American cotton are srown 
but in the other cotton-growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties .are predominant. 
The country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product in Kulu and KaiiRr.a 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
production o E hides and skins is also an ira*portant 
industry. 

Industries. 


building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts. Gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores arc 
plentiful but the difficulty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number of 
factories being only 730 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous. Silk weaving is also carried on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
earthenw.ire are faiily numerous. Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Loiab and also in the Patiala State. 
Mineral oil is being extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wah near Hassanahdal. 
There are three match factories in the Punjab, 
viz., one .at Shahdara and two at ‘ Gujranwala 
and a factory for the hydrogenation and 
refining of oils at Lyallpur. 

Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of the administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under 
the amended Act the province was raised . 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Muisters, the Qovernor- 
in-Council being in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Subjects. The general system 
of provincial administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the section “Provincial Govern- , 
meats” (g. v.) where is also given a list of the 
Reserved and Transferred Subjects. Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given in 
the section " Legislative Councils ” (q.v.), the 
system being common to all the msg'or provinces. 
The business of Government is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which consisfs 
of five Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, 

(2) Home, (3) Einance, and (4) Transferred 
Departments, (5) Electricity and Industries 
Deptts,, one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
secretaries, and one Assistant Secretary. In the 
Public Works Department, there are five Chief 
Engineers (Secretaries except iu the ease of 
Hydro-Electric Branch) one in the Buildings and 
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Roads BraEch, one in the Hydro-Electtic Branch 
and three In the Irrigation Branch, while 
the Legal Bemembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Government In the Legislative Department. 
The head ot tire Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of lidusation Department an 
Under Secretary to Government. The Govern- 
ment winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province ia 
administered by five Commisaionera (for Am- 
bala, Jullundur, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Cominissioners— 29 in number — 'each of 
whom la in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and ot Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspeotor-General 
of Polioe, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public i 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the ' 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the F^egistrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and IToint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is entrusted 
to a High Court, which ia the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight P^sne Judges (either civilians or bar- 
risters), and temporary Additional Judges, two 
Subordinate to the High Court are the District 
and Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exerdso civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts. In districts in which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is in force the Deputy 
Commissioner on the flndine of a Council of 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
yearsMmprisoament. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is secured in certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Small Town, > 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising ' 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Area 
Committees from octroi or terminal tax and 
other forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees.- The 
Panohayat system is an attempt to revive iihe 


traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the members of practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are as a rule keenly 
contested. 

Police, 

The Polieelorceis divided into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department, The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
lijm throe Deputy Inspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge of 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the past 
decade especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise. Government Itself maintains sixteen 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
three for women), three normal schools for 
males, sixteen training classes, and combined 
institutions for females, one hundred and 
twenty-two secondary schools for boys and 
girls and sixty centres for vocational training. 
Apart from these institutions for general 
education, Government maintains seven higher 
grade professional institutions, czz., the King 
Edward Medical College and Veterinary College 
at Lahore, the Agricultural College at Lyallpur, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the Cen- 
tral Training College. Lahore the Lady Mholagan 
Training College for women, Lahore, and the 
Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragali, and 
two schools, viz., the Medical School at Amritsar 
and the Engineering School at Rasul, In 
addition there are thirty-five technical and 
industrial schools (thirty-two for males and 
three for females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

Medical, 

The Medical Department Is controlled by ttie 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who is 
an oflicer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel. He is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector-General of 
OiviI HqBpitol8, _whois at present an offlcec of 
Medical Department of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. 
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Public Health. 

The Deijarfcmentof Public Health la controlled 
by the Director of Public Health who has, work- 
ina under iiim, four Assistant Directors of 
p&lic Health, 37 District Medical Officers of 
Health, and twenty-eight District Sanitary 
Inspectors. In addition there is a tejmporary 
staff of 10 Sub-Assistant Health Officers and 
15 Sanitary Inspectors for assistance in com- 
bating epidemic diseases. The ancillary services 
comprise 

(!) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge! 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by a 
Superintendent and which prepares sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs nob only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and beyond the confines of India. 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, research work in matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out. 
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(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attoohed a photographer and a draftsman. 

(4) A Chemical Laboratory in cliarge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs. 

(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc., with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera. etc. 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
Is responsible for the training of health visitors. 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 

In matters connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, I’ublic 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the X’ublic Health Department in 
engineering matters. This officer and the 
Director of Public Health are also the teclmical 
advisers of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
is to examine and report upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodies. 
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HSADB OF AOUOVNT. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1935-36. 

HUVENITJ! HEOBIPTS. 

Principal Heads of Revenue.] 

(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 

I I — Taxes on Income 

V-- Land Eevenue (gross) . . 

1,00 

4,66,00 

Deduct — Uevenue credit- 
ed to Irrigation. 

-1.94,37 

Total Land Uevenue . . 

2,71,63 

VI— Excise 

98.92 

VII— Stamps 

1,09,69 

VIII— Forests 

18,23 

I X— Registration 

9,18 

Total 

5,08,76 

Irrigation. 

XIII— Irrigation— Works tor 

which capital accoun ts 
are kept— 

Direct Keoeipts 


4j00,68j 

Indirect ored,its (Land 
Revenue due to Irriga- 
tion). 

1,94,37 

Gross amount .. 

Deduct — ^Working Expenses, 

6,95,05 

—1,87,41 

Net Xin— Irrigation 
Eeoeipts. 

4,07,64 


Hbads of AOOOVOT. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

193e-36. 


I(J« thousands 
I of Rupees.) 


XIV — Irrigation — Works for 
which no capital ac- 
counts are kept. 1 

1,77 

Total ..1 

4,00,41 

Debt Services. j 


XVI— Interest 1 

9.08 

Civil Administration. ! 


XVII — ^Administration of J ustice 

10.00 

XVIII— Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments. 

XIX— PoUce .. .. . 

8,73 

1,36, 

XXVI— Miscellaneous Depart 
ments. 

1 S,57 

Total . 

1 23,66 

Beneficent Departments. 
XXI— Education 

18,42 

XXII— Medical 

10,6? 

XXin— Public Health . . . 

1,68. 

XXIV— Agriculture 

8,34 

XXV— Industries 

' 4,01 

Total . 

43,62 



Budget 

ISatiroate, 

1935-36. 


Heads oe accodn'I’. 


Heai>s oe aooodnx. 


n ifto ««««<?« 
of Kupees.) 


Buildings and Roads. 


ITimd fori 


Dopre'elatibn Eesei 
Goveminent Presi 


XXX-— Civil Works 

Ilydro-Eleciriv. 
XXX-A--Hydro Electric 

Deduct- -working Expenses. 

Net XXX-A^ — Hydro Electric 
scheme. 


Reserve Eund 


rnment 


Miscellaneous 
account 
Research Eund 


Toxili PEOVINCIAD RECEIl’'! 


Miscellaneous. 
XXXII— Transfers froi 


Opening Balance 


Grand Total 


EXpendittihe Charged 
Revenue. 

Direct demands - 


TJ XXIII— Receipts in aid of Su- 
perannuation. 

XXXIV— Stationery and Printing 
XXXV— Miscellaneous 

Total .. 


the Revenue. 


-Land Revenue 


-Excise 


7— Stamps 


and Assignments 
! and Promncial 


Contributions ( 
to Central 
QovemmerUs, 


9 — Registration 


-Miscellaneous adjust- 


ments hetweentheCen- 
traland Provincial Qov- 


Jrrigation Revenue Account. 

-Works for which capital 
accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 

-Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 
penditure. 

Total 


XL-A- 

enue 


.Fund .. .. 

Total Revenue Receipts 

Extraordinary Items. 
—Extraordinary Receipts .. 
Total Revenue 

mnce from Provl, Loans Fund. 

lNS AND ADVANCES BY PROVIN- 
' 01 AL governments. 

•overies of loans and advances. 


DeU Services. 


-Interest i 


Avoidance 


-Reduction 

Debt. 


Total 


Civil Administration. 

-General Administration (Re- 
served). 

-General Admin is t ration 
(Transferred). 

-Administration of Justice .. 


Provincial 
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5— Jailsand Convict Settlements 

^6— Police 

sy— Miscellaneous Departments 
(Reserved). 

ey — Miscellaneous Departments 
(Transferred). 

Total 

Beneficent Departments. 

30- Seientiflc Departments 

31— Education (Reserved ) 

31— Education(Transferred) 

32— Medical 
83— Public Health .. 

34 — Agriculture 
86— Industries 

Total 

Buildinss and Roads. 

(Reserved 

I 41— CivirWorks | Transferred 
Eydro-Eleetric. 

41-0— Civil Works, Hydro Electric 
Scheme— Interest on Capital 
Outlay. 

Miscellaneous. 

43 — amine • • 

45- Supernnnuation Allowances 

and Pensions. 

46— Stationery and Printing (Re- 
served). 

46— Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 

4y— Miscellaneous (Reserved) . . 
4y— Miscellaneous (Transferred). . 

Total .. 

Contributions and Assignments. 

51— Contribution to the Central 
Government. 


Uln thousands 
' of Rupees.) 
30,42 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1935-36. 


3,19,36 


Heads oe account. 


log 


Budget 

Estiiu.'i'oe, 

1935-36. 


33 

6,30 

1,53,71 

6 

47,23 

11,34 

60,08 

13,12 


2,82,77 


1,22 

95,99 


8,31 

17,86 


51- A — ^Miscellaneous adjustmenf s 

between the Central and 
Provincial Governments, 

. Total 
Extretordinary Items. 

52 — Extraordinary charges 

62-1 — Transfers to Revenue 1 
serve Fund. 

Total Revenue Expenditure 
charged to Revenue. 

CAPITAI. EXVBNDITUKE 

Charsed to Revenue 
S-A- — Forests .. 

16— Irrigation Works 
I 35. A— Industrial Development 
41- A— Civil Works 
41.]5__Hydro Electric Scheme 
45. A. — Commutation of Pensions. 

Total Capital Expenditure 
charged to Reveuue. 

Total Expenditure charged 
to Revenue. 

Capital ExpetidUttre not charged 
to Revenue. 

52-A— Forest Capital Expenditure 

55 — Construction of Irrigation 
navigation Emhankment, 
and Drainage Works. 

56- C— Industrial Development 

Capital Expenditure. 

I 58 Hydro Electric Scheme 

I Capital Expenditure. 

60— Civil Works— Capital Expen- 

60 B— Payment of _ Coinmuted | 
' value of Pensions Capital 

Expenditure. 

Total Capital Expenditure] 
not charged to Revenue. I 


Uln thousand 
of Rupees.) 


Loans raised in the Market : 

6i per cent. Punjab Bonds,! 9p 

” " V, 194S| 


no 
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Hbaus of Account. 


Budget 

Eatiuiate, 

1935-36. 


(/« t/jOMSttR(te 

of Rupees.) 
10,24 


Iioans and Advances (Reserved). 
■> 1, „ (Transferred) 


Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of Debts : — 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 


Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Govt. Presses. 

Revenue Reserve Fund 
Central Road Fund . . 
Government Accounts.. 
Reaeareli Fund 

Total 

Total Provincial Disbursements 
Closing Balance 
Grand Total . . 


8,70 
' 2,14 


Administration. 

Governor, H. E. Sir Herbert 'William Emerson, 
K.O.S.I., 0.B.E,, l.C.S. 

Personai/ Staff. 

Private Secretary, Major R. T. Lawrence, o.i.e. 
W.O., .Hodson's Horse. 

Aides-de-Camp : — Lieut. L. P. Le-Marchand, 6th 
Royal Ghurkha Rifles (F.F.);Capt. 'V.E.O. 
Steveiison-Hamllton, 4tli P.W.O. Gurkha 
Rifles ; Lieut, W. H. Skrine, Royal Artillery. 
Indian Aides-de-Camp: — Hony. Capt. Sansar 
Chand, Bahadur, i.d.s.w. late 12th F. F. 
Regiment; SubedarSirajuddin, late l2thF. ,P. 
Regiment; Hony. Captain Sardar Bahadur 
Chanda Sing, i.o.M. 

MEJUBEBS of COUNOII,. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab, Muzallar 
Khan, o.i.e, (Revenue). 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. J. Boyd, O.i.e., l.C.s. 
(Finance). 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, 
Minister for Agriculture. 

The Hon’ble Dr, Gokul Chand Narang, m.a., 
Ph.P., Minister for Local Self-Government. 
ClVIE SECRETARIAT. 

Chief Secretary, F. H. Puckle, c.i.E., i.o.s. 
Borne Secretary, A. V, Askwith, i.o.s. 

Financial Secretary, Ramchandra, o.i.e,, m.b.e., 
I.0,S. ^ ^ 

Secretary, Transferred Departments, W. G. 
Bradford, i.o.S. 

Public Works Department. 

Mm Irrigation Branch. 

Secretary, {Southern Canals), F. J. T, B. Tate. 
Secretary, (Northern Canals), F. J. Waller, O.i.e. 
'slSecretary,^ (OonstmcHon), J, D, H. .Bedford. 
Buildings and Roads Branch. 

Secretary, D. Macfarlane. 

Financial Commissioners, A. Latifl, O.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.O.S. (Revenue), M. L. Darling, I.o.s. 
(Development.) 


MlSCElLANBODS DBPARTMBNIS, 

Director of Agriculture, H. R. Stewart, l.A.S. 
Director of Land Records and Inspector General of 
Registration, Khan Sahib Khwaja Abdul Majid, 

M.B.E. 

Director of Public Instruction, I. E. Parkinson. 
Inspector General of Police, Sh J. M. Ewart, O.I.E. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, R. H. Parker, 

I.F.S. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
C. H. Reinhold, M.o., r.R.o.s.E., I.M.S. 
Director of Public Health, Khan Bahadur, Dr. 
K. A. Rahman, o.B.E. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. K, D. 
Purl, i.M.S. 

Accountant-General, J. G. Bhandari, M.A. 
Postmaster-General, Mr. 0. N. Gamier, o.b.e. 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart., a.o.B.. 1856 
Sir Robert Montgomery, k.o.b . . . . 1859 

Donald Frioll McLeod, O.b. . . , . 1865 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.O.S.I., O.b., died at Tonk, January 
1871. 

R. H. Davies, O.S.i. .. .. .. 1871 

R. E. Egerton, O.S.I. .. .. .. 1877 

Sir Charles U. Altohison, K.C.S.I., O.I.E. . . 1882 

James Broad wood Lyal .. .. .. 1887 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.O.s.i. . . . . 1892 

William Macworth Yound, O.S.I.. . . . 1897 

Sir 0. M. Rivaz, K.O.S.I. . . .. .. 1902 

Sir D. C. J. Ibbetson, K.O.S.I., resgned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 

T. G. Walker, O.S.i. (Offg.) . . . . 1907 

SirLouisW. Dane, K.O.I.B., O.S.I... .. 1908 

Jarae.s McCrono Douie, (Ollg.) .. .. 1911 

Sir M. F. O’Dwyer, K.O.s.i, . . , . 1913 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K.o.i.B., c.s.i. . . 1919 

Governors of the Punjab, 

Sir Edward Maclagan, k.o.i.e., c.s.i. . . 1920 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.O.s.i., O.I.E. . . 1924 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, a.c.i.E., 1928 
K.O.S.!., K.C.V.G., O.B.E. 

Sir Herbert William Emerson, K.c.s.l., 1983 
'"LB., O.B.E., I.O.S. 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hhn’ble Chaudhri, Sir Shahab-ud-Din, Kt., K.B., Kangra-cwm-Gutdaspur (Mubanimadan 
Jiural.- President. 

Members and Ministers. 

Bx-Offido. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzaflar Khan, O.I.B., Bevenue Member to Government, 
Punjab. 

The Hon'ble Sir B. J. Boyd, k.o.i.e., i.o.s., Finance Member to Government, Punjab. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kb., Minister for Agriculture (Sikh), Landholders, 

The Hon’ble Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Karang, Kt., M.A., ph. D., Minister lor Local Self-Government 
(North-West Towns Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Nominated. 

Offidals. 

Anderson, Mr. J. D., I.C.S., Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government, Legislative De- 
partment. 

Dobson, Mr. B. H., O.B.E., i.c.s., Financial Commissioner, Development, 

Fazal Habi, Khan Saheb Shaikh, Director, Information Bureau. ■ 

Askwlth, Mr. A. V., i.o.s., Home Secretary to Government. 

Bradford, Mr. W. G., I.O.S., Secretary to Government, Transferred Departments. 

Abdnl Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian, o.b.e.. Financial Commissioner, Kevenue. 

Parkinson, Mr. ,T. E., m.a., i.e.s., Director of Public Instruction. 

Puckle, Mr. F. H., o.i.e., i.o.s., Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Bourne, Mr, F. 0., I.o.s., Secretary to Government, Punjab, Electricity, Industries and Labour 
Departments. 

Grindal, Mr. A. D., Deputy Secretary to Government, Punjab, Finance Department. 

Rahman, Khan Bahadur Dr. K. A., o.b.e., Director of Publio Health, Punjab. 

Stubbs, Mr. S. G., Deputy Chief Engineer, Publio Works Department, Buildings & Roads Branch, 
Non-offieiaU. 


Ghani, Mr. M, A 

Janmeja Singh, Captain, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, 
O.B.I. 

Labh Chand Mehra, Rai Sahib Lala 

Maya Das, Mr. Ernest, b,a. 

Mushtaq Ahmad, Gurmanl, Khan Bahadur, 
Mian, 

Nawab Khan, Shah Nawaz Khan 
Robert8,Prof.W. O.I.E 

Shave, Dr. (Mrs.) M. C. .. .. .. .. 

Sheo Narain Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, 
O.I.E. 

Em 

Representaive of Labouring Classes, 
Representative of the Punjab OiSoers and 
Soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian Forces, 
Representative of General Interests. 
Representative of Indian Christiana. 
Representative of General Interests. 

Representative of General Interests. 
Representative of the European and Anglo- 
Indian Communities. 

Representative of the European and Anglo- 
Indian Communities. 

Representative of General Interests, 

OTED. 

Name of Member. 

Constituency. 

Abdul Ghani Shaikli 

Ahmad Yar Khan, Daultana, Khan Bahadur 
Mian. 

Akbar AH, Pir, B.A„ M.B. 

Allah Dad Khan, Ohfiudhri, b.a. 

Arjan Singh, Sardar, B.A., IjL.b. .. ... 

Bahadur Khan, Sardar, m.b.e 

Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur Gaptaiu, Rao, o.b.e. 
Bansi Lai, Chaudhri , . , , 

Bhagat Ram, Lala ., .. .. 

Bishan Singh, Sardar 

Buta Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, B.A., M.B. 
Ohetan Anand, Lala, b.a,, m.b. . . 

Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, B.A., 
M.B. 

Ohowdhry, Mr. Sajan Kumar 

Faqlr Husain Khan, Chaudhri 

Fazl Ali, Khan Bahadur Nawab Chaudhri, O.B.E. 

West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 

1 (Muhammadan), Landholders. 

[ Ferozepore (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ambala Division, North-East (Muhammadaui) 
Rural. 

Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 

Dera GhazI Klian (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gurgaou (Non-Muliammadan), Rural. > 

Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Jullundnr-CMJM- Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. . ^ 

Sialkot-cwm-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sildi), Rura 
West Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

South-East Rohtak (Non-Muhammadau) 

Rural. 

Hlssar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amritsax (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Gujrat East, (Muhammadan), Urban. 
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Kame of Member. 


Gopsil Das, Bai Sahib Date 

nurliaehan Sink'll, Sanlar Sahib Sardar. . 

Habib Ullab, JChan Hahacliir, Sardar . . 

Haibat Khan Da.ha, Khan . . . . 

.Afzal Haq, Ciiamlhri .. 

•TaKdev Khan Kharnl, Uai .. .. 

Jaswunt Sinph, (iniai . , 

Jawahar Sink'll I>hill()n, Sardar, B.sc. (Agri.) 
(Wales), M.s.P, (Ijoudon). 

Jvoti Brasad, Lain, n.A,, lp.b 

ICesar Singh, Bai Sahib Chaiidhri 

Labh Singli, Mr,, ir.A., tli.n. (Cantab.) . . 

Malalc, Mr. Mnhanmiad Din 

llfainraj Sinati Cholian, Kanwar, b.a., Mi.b, 

3lanohar bid, 3lr., jr.A. .. .. 

Mazhor Ali Azh.ir, Miiidvi, E.A., bn.B. .. 


Mohindar Siugli, Sardar 

Mubarak Ali Shah, Sayad . . . . 

Jluhammad Abdnl Ibdnnau Khun, Ohandhri. 

Mnlianiinad Amin Klian, Khan Bahadur, Malik, 

O.n.li!. 

Muhammad ISusoof, Khwaja 

Muhammad Hayai, Qureshi, Khan Bahadur 
Karvab Mian, c.i.r:. 

Muhammad Ha, sail, Khan Sahib, Miikhdiim, 
Slinikh, 

Jluhairnnad Jamal Klian J.eghan, Khan Baha- 
dur, Kawali. 

JluhiiTiimad Baza Sliali Gllani, Maklidunizada, 
Sayad. 

Muhammad Sadiq, Shaikh . . . . 

Muhammad Sarfaraz Ali Khan, Baja . . 

Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaiidhrl, B.A., Mi.B. . 

Mukand Lai Puri, Bid Bahadur M.A. . . . . 

Mnkcrji, Bai Bahadur Mr, P 


Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Captain Malik. . 
Karendra Xatli. Diwan Bahadur Raja, .w.A. . . 

Kidhwii Singh, Chaiidhri .. .. 

Kihal Ohand Aggarwal, 'Lala . . . . . , 


Kuor Ahmed Khan, Khan Sahib Mian . . 

Kur Khan, Khan Stihib, Bisiddar Bahadur 
KiirnJah, Mian, B, Com. (liondon), ji'.n.B.S. 
Pancham Chand,Thakur . . 

Pandit, Mr. Nanak Ohand, m.a. . . 

Baghbir Singh, Honorary Lieutenant Sardar, 
o.n.B. 

Raniji Das, Lala . . . . 

Ham Sarup, Cliandhri . . . . . . . . 

Bam Singh, 2ncl-Licut-Sardar Sahiii Sardar . . 
Biasat Ali, Khan Sahib tihandhri, b.a., m.b, . . 

Sarapuran -Singh, Sardar 

Sewalc Biun, Bai Bahadur, Lala . . . . . . 

irjjal Siiig-h, Sardar Sahib Sardar, M.A. . . 
dinar Hayut, Chaudimri ,. . . 

Abdullah Khan, Chaudhri . . . 

/.amau Melidi, Khan Bahadur Malik, b.a. .. 


Lahore and Forozopore-fiz/.m-Sheikhupura (Non- 
Muhammadan ) , Rural . 

.Tulhmdur (.Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore (Mnhanimadan), Rural. 

Multan East (Muliammadan), Rural. 
Hoshiarpur-«/.»i-L n d h i a n a (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 

Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ferozexwre (Sikh), Enral. 

Lahore (.Sikh), Rim)]. 

South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
Amviisar-cKm-CTurdaspur (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural . 

Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North, 
(Non-Muharamadan), Rural. 

Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Ambala-cMW-Simia (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Pmijah Univer.sitv. 

East <fe West Central Towns (Muhammadan), 
Urban. 

N'ortli-East Towns (Non- Muhammadan), Urban, 
Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh), 
Rural. 

Ludhiana (Sikh), Rural. 

Jhang (Muhammadan), Rural. 

.Tulhmdur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Attock (Bluhanirnadan), Rural. 

Soiith-E,ast Town (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Shabpur We.st (Muliammadan), lliiral. 

Miizaffargarh (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Balueh Turaandars (Landholders). 

Muftau West (Muhammadan), Eiural. 

Amritear City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Jhelura (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Gurgaon-c?z«i-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Punjab Industries. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 
Association Commerce. 

Mianwali (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Punjab Landholders (General). 

Karnal (Non-Muhaininadan), Rural. 

East and West Central Towns (Nun-Muhain- 
madan), Urban. 

Mnntgomary (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Kangra (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

HofiMarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 

Amritsar City (Noii-Muhaminaduii), IJrhau. 
North-We.st Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Amhala Division (Sikh), Rural. 

Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur (Sikli), Rural. 

IMultan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sikh (Urban). 

Gujrat West (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Sheikhupura (Muhammadan), Bairfil. 


Abnasba Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, Bar-at-Law, Secretary, Lcgislativo Council, II, Court 
Street, Lahore. ; 

Hakim Ahmed Shujaa, Khan Sahib, b.a,, Assistant Secretary, Lcgislativo Council, 3, Qutab Road. 
Lahore. ‘ 
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Burma. 


The Province ot Burma lies between Assam 
on the N’orth-’Weat and China on the North- 
liiist, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area Is appro.T£imately 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are unad- 
ministered and 62,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-lilte from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta. 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Aralran and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta lass than half that 
amount. The hotseason is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96°, the minimum about 60°. 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the centrar'clry zone which lies 
In a “rain shadow” and has a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but this is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles. There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The ,mag- 
olflcent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Vo- 
ina.si and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make^ the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1931 was 1-4,607,1-16. There were 9,092,214 
Burmans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karens, 
153,345 Kachins, 348,994 Chins, 534,985 
Arakanese and Yanbye, 336,728 Talaings and 
138,739 Palaungs. There is also a large alien 
population of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while tlie European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 30,441, and Indo-Burmans, 
182,166. 

Tlie Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese faruily. They 
are esseutially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the 
Iiill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. : 

In appearance the Burinan is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
features. His dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loos|e 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or longyl tied 


round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing typo 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and oiien 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyi is tnekcd 
in at the side instead of being tied ip front. A 
•well dresised and w-ell groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less exten the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are' full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterway?, is indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Elotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways has a length of 
2,059-89 miles open line. The principal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay ; from Mandalay 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
system; the Rangoon-Prome line ; and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Mouimein 
on the further bank of the Salween River. 

Industry, 

Agriculture Is the chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
is 16J- million acres of which nearly 1 million 
acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply w’ater to nearly li million 
•acres. India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an Important part In the in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves 
cover some 34,793 square miles, while nnolassed 
forests are estimated at about 1,81,697 square 
miles. (Jovemment extracts some 25,383 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers are the chief, extract over 4 ,20,085 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to 3,28,694 tons and firewood 10,28,896 tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and tin , 
are found together in most mining areas in ' 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram. There has 
been an improvementi n, the i)rice of tin. 

The improvement in the output of tin and 
wolfram continues. The output In 1984 was 
315,705 tons as against 2943.62 tons in 1933. 
Silver, lead and zinc ore arc extracted by the 
Burma Ooiporation at Bawdwin in the Northern 
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Shan Statr-ss, (Joppcn- in small quantitios is also 

10 und there. There are small deposits of Molyb- 
denite in Tavoy and ihngui and of platintun in 
Mytikyina. Mining ofor precious stones in the 
Mogok Stone Tract of the Katha District conti- 
nued to be carried out by iiativeminers working 
under licence.?. The output of rubies during 
L9S4 was 21,810 carats as compared with 1,106 
carats in 1933. The output of amber in 1934 
was 3,696 cwt. The output of Burmese .Tadeite 
during 1934 compared with that of the previous 
year showed an increase of 923-137 cwts. The 
oldest and largest Oilfield in the province is at 
Yeriangyaung in the Magwe District where the 
Burma Oil Company lias its chief wells, Tliere 
were inerea.ses in the output from the wells 
in the Tenangyaiing Oilfield and in the Minbu 
Thayetmyo, Upper Chindwiu and Pakokku 
Districts clue to increased drilling operations 
in these areas. There ivere decreases ia the 
output in the Chaiik Oilfield and in the Kya ukpyu 
District due to the natural decline in the pro- 
duction of oil from existing wells. The outout 
of petroleum during 1934 exceeded that of 
1933 by f)7,S9,172 gallons, the Increase being 
mainly from wells in the Pakokku District and 
the yeuangyaung Oilfield of the Magwe District. 
The Increase in the Pakokku District may be 
ascribed to greater activity on the part of the 
.Burma Oil Company and Briti.sh Burma 
Petroleum Company at Yenangyat, but more 
especially to the development at Lanywa by 
the Indo-Petroleum Company. The Burma Oil 
Company take their oil to the refineries at 
Bangoon by pipe line from the Yenangyatmg 
and Siugu Oililelds. Other companies take 
it down by river flats. The area under rubber 
is 109,353 acres. 

Manufactures. 

There are 1,00? factories, more than half 
of which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-seventh are sawmills. The remainder are, 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 

011 mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses’, ice and aerated water factories, 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The total number of persons em- 
ployed in establishments imder the Indian 
factories Act in 1934 was 89,096. Perennial 
factories employed 40,967 and seasonal factories 
48,128. At the Census of 1931, 1,850,176 or 
29.79 per cent, of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production. 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
i'.mpiro, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen- 
ous. But at Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of handaUk- 
weavlng. Burmese wood-carving is stlH famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of ( Whose work is sometimes very fine. Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
tr.iced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalizod forms into .which their silver 


work had crystallized and the new figure.? 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, 'wMoh was originally administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered. After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor's Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
is in the size of the electorate. Under the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,979,450 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 99,882. The Legislative Council 
consists of 103 members, of which 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning. 

Burma is divided administratively into Upper 
Burma (Including the Shan States, the Kachin 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Pederation on the 
Ist October 1922, and are designated the P. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
In the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sauad. The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Pederated Shan States. 

Justice. 

The administration of CiviL and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions .Judges ; there arc also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services. 

AH village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to re.store to the 
viUage headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion. 
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Public Works. | 

The P.\V.D, comprises two Branches, viz., 
the Buildings and Hoads Branch and the IiTiga- 
tion Branch. 

The ;B. a 11. Branch of this Department which 
is under the Ministry of Forests is administered 
by one Oiiief Jingineer. 'Chore is also a Personal 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer. There are five 
permanent Superintending Engineers In charge 
of Circies, three of which are stationed at 
Rangoon and two at Maymyo. 'These are 
otlicers of the administrative rank. 

'Those of the executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Executive Engineers 
who number 24 (twenty four), including the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief JSngiueer, on the 
cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers. 
Besides this there is also the Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually replacing the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the B. & It. Branch ; so 
far IS appointments have been made to the 
latter service. Tliere are 10 ofiieers in service 
at present. 

The Irrigation Branch of the P.W.D,, which 
is under the control of the Hon’ble Finance 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D., Burma Irrigation Branch, who is assist- 
ed by a Personal Asstt. There are two perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, one of whom is stationed at Hangoon 
and the other at Maymyo. 'These are ofacers 
of the Administrative rank. 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst. Executive Engineers who 
number 17 on the cadre of the Indian Service of 
Engineers. Besides this there is also the Burma 
Engineering service, which is a Provincial Service. 

Further, there is a Hlver Training Expert. 
On account of reduction of works due to the 
financial stringency the number of temporary 
Engineers recruited to augment the perma- 
nent staff has been reduced to one. 

Police. 

The Police Force Is divided ieto: Civil, 
Military and Rangoon 'iown Police. 'The 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector-Ceneral of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an ofllccr of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-Ueneral. There are five other 
Deputy Inspectors-General, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one for the Military PoUce. 

A special feature of Burma Is the Military I 
Police. Its oifloers are deputed from the I 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Klachiiis. 
Karens and Chins. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation is military, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
is to strpplemeht the regular troops in Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their military work; 
are to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 
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Education. 

Under the Minister for Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belongini: to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. There are eight Inspectors of 
Schools drawn from the Indian BduaUlonal Ser- 
vice, and the Burma Educational Service telass I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides eight Assistant Inspectors. There is 
one Asstt. Inspector of School Physical 'Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis. 'There is also 
one Inspectress ol Schools. There is a Chief 
Education Officer for the Federated Shan States. 

A centralized, teaching and residential Oni- 
versity for Burma, has been estoblished in Ran- 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Jjaw, Education, Economics, Engineering, 
and Medicine. 

English and A. V. Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept. A remariiaole feature of edu- 
cation in Burma Is the system of elementary 
education evolved, g,-noratious ago, by the genius 
of the people. Nearly everv village has a mon- 
astery (hpoongyt-kvaung); every monastery Is a 
village school and very Buraian boy must, in 
accordance with his religion, attend that school, 
shaving Ms head and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the boys 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary native system of arithmetic. The result is 
that there are very few boys in Burma who 
are not able to read and write. Vernacular 
education is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 

Among special Institutions, the Government 
'Technical Institute, Inseln, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
in Agriculture. The Mary Chapman Training 
College for Teachers and School for the Deaf 
exists in Rangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Moulmein and Rangoon. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
£or the despatch of 0 to 12 scholars to Europe 
each year. 

Medical. 

■ 'The control of the Medical Department is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Host 
pitals Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons. 
There are also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Director, Public Health Institute, 
at which there is now a Public Analyst (which 
post is at present held in abeyance for purposes , 
of economy) and to which is also attached a 
Malaria Bureau. There are also an Inspector- 
General of Prisons, three whole-time Superin- 
tendents of Prisons, a Cheminal Examiner and 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of the 
Mental Hospital. There is also a post -of 
Hygienne Publicity Officer, which for the present 
is held in abeyance. 

The Pasteurlnstitute was opened in Rangoon 
July 1916. The Director is a member of the 
Indian Medical Service. 
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THE FUTURE OF BURMA. 


Thronplioiii llie diiimij-bions on the Indian lle- 
■f forms i)ropo,sals the (lucstion of Burma’s future 

occupied a secondary position, as nothing could 
' be (leiinitely settled until tlie IJurnians themselves 

deeidetl wiiether they would join the proposed 
4 ail- fudia fediTiitiou and sliare the lot of the 

fndian proMnees, or become a separate unitary 
", entity witii constitutional advance analogous 

,! to that conferred on India, subject to similar 

j safeguards. It was tlamght that a new election 

to the Burma Legislative Council would give 
the electorate an oiiportimity to express itself 
on this que.stion. Tlie election was held and 
resulttd iti a majority for the antlseparationi.stg. 
When, however, tiie new Council was called 
upon to give a straight answer to the question 
fseparattuu or Federation on the lines of 
His Jlajesty’s Uovcvnment's proposals it de- 
olined to do so. A largo mitnber of resolu- 
tion.s were tabled, but not one of them provided 
a clear Indication of the pooiile’s mind. Kven 
the aiiti-separationisis did not vote for li'edor.a- 
tion, hut expressed a desire to cast their lot 
with India .as an (experimental measure, vosmv- 
Ing the right to withdraw from the Federation 
at a later date. Several adjournments were 
granted to enable the parties to arrive at a 
compromise resolution and, .after the (tovernox 
hiid refused further to prolong the sittings, 
which had lasted several days, the sptuiial 
fies,sion of the OoTxncil was prorogued. 

If Burma herself gave an ineonelusive verdict 
the British Government could not remain idle ; 
that would have been unfair both to India and 
Burma, Theredore, a few mouths later (in 
August) Sir Samuel Hoare presented to the 
Joint Parllaraeutary Committee a memoran- 
dum embodying Government’s proixosals for 
the future constitution of Burma if it were 
i decided to separate Burma from India. He, 

= liow(3ver, made it clear that if the Joint Oom- 

I mittee decided that Burma should be included 
r in the Indian Federation, the jwoposals of 
the White Paper {subject to consequential 
adjustments) would appiy to Bmma in the same 
way a.s they would apply to any other province 
of India. As the Burma Council had refused 
to eiiuose separation on the basis of the eon- 
.stitution outlined by the PreJuier, he .suggested 
that the Coiinnittce should invite some Burma 
representatives for consultation to assist in deter- 
mining wliich of the two courses would be in 
■1 tlie best interests of Burma. Assuming that 
iffS: Burma was to be separated, he outlined a scheme 

*'■, of constitutional advance under which executive 
' authority in a unitary Burma would vest in the 
ass Governor, who would also he the Commander- 
in-Ciiief. He would himself direct and control 
■ '■ the administration of finance, external affairs,, 
' ecclesiastical affairs, monetary policy, currency, 
f coinage, and matters connected with scliedtiled 

areas. Otlier subjects would be administered 
by aiinisters elected by, and responsible to, the 
Council. 'Phe Legislature would be bicameral. 

Shortly after the submission of this 
memorandum Sir Samuel expressed the opinion 
that an ovcrwhelmiug liody of Burmans had 


.supported separatioii from India. He added 
that Burma could not be granted the right of | 

sece.ssion, as it xvould be a bad precedent and I 

would be fatal to Federation. | 

In pursuance of the policy of giving Burmans | 

the fullest opportunity to determine the future | 

form of their constitution, the Joint Parliamen- f 

tary Committee decided in November to invite ; 

twcilve representative Burmans for consult.ation, ■ 

A prolonged disenssion took place in December, i 

in ’whicli both sides freely ventilated their r 

re.spectiv'o points of view. “ The result of f. 

the elections to the special session of the Burma f 

Council should be construed as a vote against f 

separation ” ; “ There are no two opinions in 
Burma ; all are for scqwratiou ; tiie so-called 
fcderatioiiists are also for .separation — Init after ; 
a time.” These were the cnniti(jtmg views 
exiiresscd in London. On behalf of His 
atajesty’s Government, Sir Sanuxel made it 
plain iJiat Britain had no axe to grind and that 
■she was actuated solely by the de,sire to do the 
liest for J-Jurma. The controversy xvas sot at 
rest by f lic publication of tlie report of the 
.Toiiit Parliamentary Committee (see Joint 
Parliamentary Gommitteo section) which 
provided for the sep.'iratiou of Burma and the 
ustablishiueut of a .separate mitary constitution 
for Burma. 

The .loint Parliameiitiary Committee's lleport, 
was discussed by the Burma Legislative Council, 
whicii rejected a motion opposing separation i 
and rojectiug the constitution proposed by tlie. 
t-'ommittee. A proposal favourable to the 
immediate grant of Doraiuluii .SI alms to Burma 
wa.s (tarried. 


Shortly after the, publication of the J, P. C. i 

lleport, which cowved Burma also, represeii- } 

tatlves of tlu! Uurman and Indian Goverumeut.s { 

entered into negotiation.s to settle the future |: 
llnancial and commercial relations betwemi tlu* |i 

two countries. The, so negotiation.s r(!,sult(;(.l I 

in an agreement maintaining tlie statii.i quo f 

for a period of live yeans, a jiroposal to allow t 

a certain latitude for low revenue diitu.'s liaviag f 

been abandoned. Commenting on this agre((- I- 

ment in the House of Commons, Sir Saiuuel 
Hoare advised reproh('ntiit ives of British t.vade 
not to ask for any special safeguards for Bril isli 
trade and industry at the present st.age on tlie I' 
ground tliat any attempt to obi.ain concessions 
which the Indian and Barman Governments *' 

were unwilling to offer of their own accord ■ 

would .adversely affect British trade witii indiu, i 

A tribunal was also apjiointed to iulviso t 

the Secretary of .Si, ate on the formulation of a T 

just financial settlement between India and 
Burma. The tribunal’s re])ort was puldislied 
iiiMay, iasb, I’akingtlie ilguresupto the ymir ^ 
ending March, I93:i, ttic 'I'ribunal de.elared, *■ 
that on the basisof per eent.iuture.st, Burma : 
would pay India over two e.rorcs of rupe(‘a I 
annually for 46 years to redeem princijiul and 
intcresti * 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

Ill oomiiion with the other Provinces of India, the fliiancifi! arrangement between tlie Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 
rc'cuuatitiitioii of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces, The Province nlilaiiuMl 
substantial financial independence. The present poaitior m set out in the following statement;— 


ESTIMATBB RECEIPTS EOR 1035-3&. 
(h) liJiVEXUE RECEIPTS— ORDINARY. 


1.35.000 
1,32,51,000 

83.47.000 

42.02.000 

83.80.000 

3.43.000 

10 . 88.000 


laind Ilcveime 
Excise. 

Stamps . . 

Forest 

Registration , . 

Scheduled Taxes 

Irrigation, etc.. Works with Capi- 
tal Accounts . . . . 32,25,000 

Irrigation, etc., Works (No Capi- 
tal Accounts) . . . . 1,41,000 

liiterest . . . . . . ■ 3,18,000 

Administration of .iusUce .. 8,40,000 

Jails and Convict Setllements . . 8,64,000 

Police .. .. .. 9,71,000 

Ports and Pilotage . . . . 1,84,000 

Education . . . . . . .5,02,000 

Medical . . . . 5,76,000 

Public Health . . . . 1,60,000 

Agriculture . . . . . . 1,03,000 

Industries . . . . . . 26,000 

Miscellaneous Departiueuts .. 4,56,000 

Civil Works . . . . . . 16,55,000 

Receipts in aid of Superanmiation 02,000 
Stationery and Printing . . 1,37,00(1 

Miscellaneous . . .. 1,76,000 

Miscellaneous Adjustments bet- 
ween Central and Provincial 
Governments 


Total («) 


Extraordiniiry Receipts 

Tota (a) & (5) . . 

(c) DRRT HEADS 

Appropriation for rciluciion or 
avoidancis of debt . . 
Depreciation Knud — Govern- 
ment Presses . . 

Subvention from the Central Road 
Deveiopment Account 
J.oans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 
Civil Deposits 

Advanis's from Provincial Loans 
: .Fund , . .. .. 

Total (c) 
Total (fl) (6) * (c) 
Opening Balance 
Grand Total 



E.8TIMATED MSBUR.SEMEE'I'.s 1 
1935-36. 

(-4) EXPENDITURE CHARCED 
TO REVENUE . 

Land Revenue , . 

Excise 

Stamps . i 

Forest 

(ft) Forest Capital Outlay 
Registration 
Scheduled Taxes 
Int. oil wks. witii cap Accounts. 

Other Ileveiuie Expeuditure 
Interest on Ordinary Debt 
Appropriation lor reduction 
avoidanee of debt 
G wi er;il Ad ministration 
Ailministration of .lustice 
.lails and Convict Setts. 

Police 

I'orts and Pilotage 
Scieutilie. Departments 
ISdiieation . . 

Medical 
Public Health 
Agriculture 
Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 
Civil Works . . 

Famine 

Supra. Allwncs & I'ensions 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous . . 

Rxtraordlniuy Charg<!S . . 

Total (a) 


(6) EXPENDITURE NOT 
Oil A RUED TO REVENUE. 

Capital Outlay on Forests 
Construction of Ivrgn., etc.. Works 
Civil Works . . 

l:’ayinunt of Commuted value i 
Pensions 

Payments to Retrenched Personnel 
Total (6) 

Total («)&(/>) 

(C) DEBT HEADS. 

Subvention from the Central Road 

Development Account . . .. 5,90,000 

Dope. Fund — Govt, Presses .. S4,9G0 

Loans and Advance? .. .. 7,25,300 ■ 

Civil Deposits .. .. .. 38,400 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund 21,03,400 

■ Total (c) .. . . 34,98,00 0 

Total («) (5) & (c) . ■ 9 ,16,92,000 

Closing Balance . . 1,00 0 

Grand Total . ._9,l6;93,OOo" 
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Burma. 


Administration. 


Governor, H. E. Commander the Hon. Archibald 
Douglas Cochrane, d.h.o. 

Private Heeretari/, Captain Arthur Denis Mac- 
namara, Skinners Horse. 

Aides-de-Vamp, lieutenant A. M, Hieks, 1st 
Battalion, Tin- Prince of Wales’ Volunteers 
(South Lancashire) ; 0. U. D. Gray, Skinners 
Hor.se. 

Honorary Aides-de-Oamp, Captain H. W. B. 
Livesay, o.B.G.,ii.r.N. ; «Jol. F. A. G. Houghton, 

I.A. 

Indian AideK-de-Uamp. Kubatlar- .Major lasang 
Gam, late of the 3-20th Burma Rifles ;Naib 
Cominandant Atta Mohamed Hhan, Khan 
Bahadur, Rc.scrve .Battn., Burma Military 
Police. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Manng Ba, K.S.M. 

The Hon’ble Mr. idwal Geoffrey l.loyd, o.s. 

i.O.s. 

Ministers. 

The Hon. U Ba Be. 

'I'he Hon. Dr, Ba Maw, Bar-at-Law. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Agriculture, J. Charlton, m.sc. 
Commissioner, Federated tihan .Hates, Tannggyi 
Southern Shan Stales, H. L. Nichols, i.e.s. 
Superintendent, Northern Shan .Hates, 1. Shaw. 
Director of Puhlic Instruction, P. B. Quinlan, b.a., 

0. s. 

Inspector-General of Police, Lt. Col. C. de M. 
Wellbourne, o.b.e., t.a. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, H. R.BIanford, o.b.e. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. N. S. 
Sodhi, M.O., i,.B.C,.v, i,.R.C.s, (Edin,), l.R.f.P.&s. 
(Glas.), D.M.R.E. (t^antab.), w.t.m. (Edin), 

1. M., I.M.S. 


Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. E. Cot ter, 
M.B., D.P.H., I.M.S. 

Inspector-General of Prison, Lt.-Col. J . Findlay, 
M..A., M.B., Oh.B., I.M.S. 

Commissioner of Excise, U Saw Hla Pm (a) a.t.m. 
Financial Commissioner, H. O. Reynolds, i.c.s. 
Postmaster-General, G. E. 0. de Smith, D.s.o. 

Chief Commissioners of Burma. 
Lieut.-Oolonel A. P. Phayre, O.B.. 

Colonel A. Fytche, o.s.i. . . 

Lieut. -Colonel R. D. Ardagh 
The Hon. Ashley Eden, c.s.i. 

A. R. Thompson, c.s.i. 

C. U. Aitchison, c.S.i. . . 

C. B. Bernard, o.s.i. 

C. H.T. Crosthwaite 1886 

Sir C. E. Bernard, K.c.S.l. . . • • 1883 

C. H.T. Crosthwaite, O.S.I. .. .. 1887 

A. P. MacDonuell, c.s.i. (a) 

Alexander Mackenzie, c.s.i. 

D. M. Snieaton 
.SirE. W. Bi. Fryer, K.c.S.l. 

(a) Afterwards (hy creation) Baron 
MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. B. Fryer, K.c.S.l 1897 

Sir H. S. Barnes, K.O.S.i., K.O.V.o. . . 1903 

Sir H. T. White, K.O.i.B 1905 

Sir Harvey Adamson, K.c.s. . , bi.b. . . 1915 

Sir Harcourt Butler, K.O.S.i,, o.l.JS, . . 1910 

Sir Reginald Craddock, K.O.S.I 1917 

Governors of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, G.c.i.E., K.o..s,i. . . 1922 

Sir Charles Tnnes, K.c.S.l., O.i.E 1927 

Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, s.c.i.B., 
K.O.S.I., K.o.i.E. .. . . .. .. 1932 

Tim Hon, Archibald Douglas Cochrane 


H. Hi Craw, .o.S. 

O. F. B. Pearce, I.c.s. , 

A. J. S. White, O.B.E., I.i 
.1, H. Wise, I.O.S. 

R. G. McDowell, ci.i.i?., i.o.s. 

A. H, Seymour, I.c.s. . 

IT Tin Tut, Bar-at-Law, i 
U (!hit Maung (2) k.s.m., 

B. O. Blims, I.cls. 

P. G. E. Nash, .O.S. . 

U Aung Soe, i.c.s. 

TJ Anng Tliau (l) 

Jiai Sahib S. B. Gliosli 
TJAungMyint .. 

X. Francis 
0. S. Sastrf 
H. W. Boyne 
•W. C. Fuller 
E. J. Oarew 
Nr, C. .Diitta 
W. A. dirties . . 


H. 0. Reynolds, i, 
D. B. Petch, M.C., 
K. C. Banerji, b.a. 


. Chief Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

. Secretary, Finance Department. 

. Scerotary, Education Department. 

. Secretary, Revenue Department. 

. Secretary, Reforms Oflicxi. 

. Secretary, Reforms OiJice. (Additional Secretary), 

. Secretary, Forest Department. 

. Secretary, J udicial Department. 

. Deputy Secretary, Finance Department. 

. Under-Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

. Under -Secretary, Finance Department. 

. Under-Secretary, Forest Department. 

. Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 

. Under-Secretary, Judicial Department. 

. Under-Secretary, Education Department. 

. Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

. Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department. 

. Registrar, Home and Political and J udicial Depari ments, 
i Registrar, Education Department. 

. Registrar, Finance and Revenue Uepartinents. 

.. Registrar, Forest Department. 

FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER. 

. Financial Commissioner. 

.. Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 


Burma Legislative Council. 


BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


PRESIDENT. 

The Hon’hle U. Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-law. 

Detutt President. 

Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at-Law. 

Secretary. 

U Ba Dun, Bar-at-Law. 

ASSISTANT Secretary. 

H. M. Elliot (On leave). 

U Ba Thaw (Officiating). 

Ex-Officio Members. 

Officials. 

The Hon’ble Sir Maung Ba, k.s.m. 
TheHon’ble Mr. Irlwal Geoffrey Lloyd, o.s.i. 

1.0. s. 

Nominated Members. 

Officials. 

O ST. Martin, i.o.s. 

I, t.-Col. 0. de M. Wellborne, o.B.B., i.A. 

H.H. Craw,l.o.s. 

P. B. Quinlan, i.e.S. 
n F. B. Pearce, i.o.s. . 

A. J. S. White, o.b.b., i.c.s. 

A. Williamson, I.O.S. 

H. 0. Reynolds, i.o.S. 

,T. H. Wise, I.o.s. 

R. G. McDowall, O.i.B., I.o.s. 

Non-Officials. 

Sir John Arnold Cherry, o.i.E., Bar-at-Law. 

U Po Lin, T.P.S., Landowner. 

A. M. M. Vellayan Chettiar. 

U Po Yin, K.S.M., Merchant. 

Ei P. Pillai, Pleader. 

Arthur Eggar, Bar-at-Law. 

Herman Brooke Prior. „ „ 

Rhan Bahadur Mahomed Usooff Aaikwarah. 

Elected Members. 

U San Shwe Bu. 

U Run, Bar-at-Law. 

U Po Yin, A.T.M. 

U Ba Shwe. 

XJ Maung Maung Gyl. 

U Ba Than. 

The Hon’ble U Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-Law. 

Daw Hnin Mya 
U Ba Than. 

The Hon’ble U Pa Pc. 

U Maung Maung Ohn Ghln. 

L Choon Eoung. 

U Tun Aung. 

IChoo Hock Chuan. 

5.0. Guha. 

B. N. Das. 

Ganga Singh. 

M. M. Raff, Bar-at-Law. 

S. A. S, Tyabji. 

Rhan Bahadur Ibrahim. 

Tilla Mohamed Khan. 

A. M. A. Kareem Ganni. 

U Tun Baw. 

Sra Shwe Ba, T.P.S 


Shwe Nyura. 

Saw Pe Tha, Bar-at-Law 
Po Lay. 

Saw' Ba Thein. 

Shwe Tha. 

Pho Khine. 

Po Mya. 

So Nyun, Bar-at-Law. 

Ramri U Maung Maung. 

Thin Maung. 

U Saw 

Kyaw Din, Bar-at-Law. 

Dr. Ba Yin. 

Paw TJ. 

U Scin Ba. 

U Ba Tin. 

U Nyun. 

U Kyaw Dun. 

U Ba Saw. 

H Tun Min. 

U Pe Maung. 

IJ Ba Thaung. 

U Mya. 

Sir .T. A. Maung Gyi, Kr.Bar-at-Law. 

U Pu. 

IIThaGyaw. 

tJThi. 

U Nl, Bar-at-Law. 

U Ba Chaw 
U Po Thein. 

U Kyi Myint, k.s.m. 

U Kya Gaing, Bar-at-Law. 

UMyatThaDun. 

IT Maung Gyee, Bar-at-Law. 

IILuPe. 

USeinWin. 
n Po Htu 
H Min Oh. 

U Ohn Nyun. 

U Maung Gyi (Letpadan) 

0. P.Khin Maung. 

UOnMaung. 

U SanLu. 
iTin, 

XJBa . 

The Hon^e Dr. Ba Maw, Bar-at-Law. 

0. H. Campagnac, m.b.e., Bar-at-Law. 

Sir Oscar de Glanvillc, Kt., c.i.E., o.b.b,, Bar-at- 
Law, 

John Tait. 

W. T. McIntyre, 

TJ Ba Glay. 

Tan Cheng Hoe. 

J. E. Gibson. 

XT TUn Pe, T.p.s. 

TThn/n BahaduT Ahmed Chandoo. 
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Bihar. 


As in tlie case of Bombay Presidency, the 
province known iiitherto as Bihar and Orissa 
lias sniftn ed a fcrritiorial diminution owing to 
the conslitnlion of the Orissa Division as a 
separate province. The tollowing details there- 
fore appertain to the new plihar province after 
the separation of Orissa as from April 1, 1936. 

Bihar lies between 20‘’*30‘ and 27®-30' N. 
latitude and between and 88“-26' E. 

longitude and includes the provinces of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, and is hounded on the 
north by Nepal and the Darjeeling district 
of Bengal; on the east by Bengal and the 
Biiy of Bengal ; on the south by the now pro- 
vince of Orissa; and on the west by the Dnlted 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the Central 
Provinces. 

The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bihar is Oil, 348 square 
miles. The States in Chota Nagpur which 
were included in the Province have since the 
1st April 1933 been transferred to tlie control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Eastern 
States and no longer form part of the Province. 
Chota Nagpur is a mountainous region which 
separates them from the Central Indian 
Plateau. Bihar comprises the valley of the 
Ganges from the spot where it issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Eajinahal. South of Bihar lies Chota 
Nagpur. Followins the main geographical lines 
there are four Civil Divisions with headquarters 
at Patna, Muzaflarpur (for Tirbut), Bhagalput 
and Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). The head- 
quarters of Government are at Patna. The new 
capital which lies between the Military Canton- 
ment of Dinapore and the old civil station of 
Bankipore Is known as “Patna," the old town 
being called “Patna City." 


The People. 

The Province has a population of 32,371,000 
persons. Even so with 487 persons per square 
mile, Bihar is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing. Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population. Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one-flfth of urban population of the province. 
Animists account for 5*9 per cent. Theseare 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur piAteau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. 


Industries.* 

The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the “ Garden 
of India." Eice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent, of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,307,400 acres, 
maize -or Indian-corn on 1,697,300 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by the demand for them in Europe. 
It is estimated that 1,820,800 acres of land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province, There is irrigation iu Shahabad, 
Gaya, Patna and Champaran districts. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896 to 600 acres in 1933. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale. Its place as a crop mamifaotured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea and 
parts of the Tirhut Division Jute is grown, but 
the acreage- varies according to the price of 
jute. The last Serious famine was In 1896-96, 
but there was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in 
the south of the Province in 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currfents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the ^ada, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Eain at this rime not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese, 
Government the Patna E-actOf.y has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Stool Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important of those arc the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Bnfleld 


* The figui-es given in this paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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Cable Company of India, ‘Eiuijnelled Ironware, 
Lirai(ied,aud Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
puimlation of .Tamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
iiiK 100,000 and it consumes 1| million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and moat extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel w'orks in both Bengal and Bihar with 
raw materials, but the raising of coal is still the 
most important of the mineral industries in the 
province. The coalfields in the Manhhum 
Bistriot have undergone an extraordinary 
development in the past twenty years, while 
valuable new flolds are being developed 
at Ttamgarh, Rokaro and Karanpura in 
Eazaribagh. This same district is the most 
important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of Its output. Manbhum, Palaman, Banchi.the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crorea annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lleutenant-Governor*in-Couneil, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Beform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
elsewhere. The Provincial Governorships, where 
the division of the administration into Reserved 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and his 
Executive Council, and Transferred Subjects, 
In charge of the Governor and Ministers 
chosen from the Legislative Council, is set out 
in detail. In all these respects Bihar is on 
the same plane as the other Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar consists of two separate 
branches, viz. : — (1) the Buildings and Roads 
which includes Railways and (2) Irrigation, 
which includes tho Public Health Engineering 
Branch. Each has a Chief Engineer, who 
is also Secretary to the Local Government 
with an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in 
tho Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretary and a Deputy 
(.ihief Engineer in the Irrigation branch under 
him. The Electrical work of the Province , 
is carried out by an Electric Inspector and 
Electrical Engineer and a staff of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is' con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appealjtlip Subordinate Judges and the | 
Munsiffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all origmal suits ' 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The , 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all] 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject i 
matter in dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 


though the limit may be extended fc Rs. 4,1)00. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regiilation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar are of 
three kinds, namely, those permanently settled 
from 179.S which are to bo found in tlie 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
teinponarily settled as in Ohota Nagpur 
and estates held direct by Government as 
proprietor or managed by the Court of 
Wards. G’he passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act CVIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the aettlcment Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while In the latter there is the re-seitle- 
ment of rents. In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants. .1 settlement can he ordered 
by Government on application made by land- 
lords or tenants. 

Ic Chota Nagpur and the Santal Parganas’ 
the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as. remuneration for his trouble. 

Chota Nagpur has its own Tenancy Act. In 
the district of the Santal Parganas, the land 
tenures are governed by Regulations III of 1872 ’ 
and n of 1886 . 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and Inspected 
by an Inspector- General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector-General of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 30 Super- 
intendents. There are also 26 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 29 Deputy Superinten-. 
dents. The force is divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
d)8tribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
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Ther<i are tnree eompaniea oi Uninomited 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. There are 
also five platoons of armed police stationed at 
Patna to serve as a provinciid reserve. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (?. u.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. ((?.«.) 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control j 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 


stationed. 60 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 626 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Eailways, private 
persons, etc. 7,089,290 patients including 
70,909 ia-oatients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 19’33. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to lls. 32,39,058. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Eanchl which receives patients 
from Northern India. A similar Institution for 
Indians has been opened at Eanchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Bengal. A sanitorium at 
Itki in the district of Eanchi has also been 
established for the treatment of tuberculosis. 
An institute for radium treatment has also been 
established at Patna. Centres for anti-rabic 
treatment have been started at Patna. 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Daihhanga. 


The finances of the province have undergone a change owing to the separation of Orissa from 
Bihar, so that it is not possible to give correct budget figures for Bihar for the year 1936-87. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Governor. 

His Excellency Sir James David Sifton, k.o.s.t., 
K.O.I.E., i.o.s. 

PBR90NAI, STAFE. 

Private Secretary, Major P. T, Clarke. 
Aide-de-Camp, Lieut. C. W. H. Eice, Lieut. 

H. J. Kautev, & Lieut. D. G. Walker, (Offg.) 
Honorary Aidee-de-Camp, Lieut.-Col. A. L. 

Dauby, Captain D. J. Manileld, Major W. O, 
Henderson, Eisaldar Major & Hony. Lt. 
Muhammad Eeza Khan, Bahadur. 

EXBOtmVB COUNOII.. I 

The Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Karayan Sinha. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Tallents, o.S.l,, O.i.E., 

I. O.S. 

Ministers 

The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Kt, (Local ' 
Self-Government); I 

The Hon’ble Mi-. Sayid Abdul Aziz, Bar-at-Lavv 
(Education.) 

Seoebtariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, Political and 
Appointment departments, W, B. Brett, c. 


Secretary to Government, Revemie Department, 
J. W. Houlton, I.C.8. 

Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
A. C. Davies, i.o.s. 


Buildings and Roads Branch, J. G. Powell. 
Secretary to Government, Education and Develop- 
ment Departmerds,^. hall, i.a.B, 


MiHCEtIrAKEOOS APPOINTMENTS. 


Conservator of Forests, .T. S. Owden, 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, Lt.-Col. 
P. S. MUls. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. J. A. S. Phillips. 


Director of Agriculture, Daulat Earn Sethi, 
Director of Industries, S. M. Dhar, i.o.S. 
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GOVESNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Sinha of Raipur, P.O., K.o. 
Sir Henry Wheeler . . 


Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 

K.O,S,T., K.C.1.E 

H. E. Sit James David Sifton, 

K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S. .. 


Legislative Council. 

As the separation of Orissa from Bihar took place about the time this chapter was going to 
press, it is not possible to give an accurate list of officials and members of the Ligislative Council 
of Bihar. We give, however, the latest available list for Bihar and Orissa. The Orissa members 
of the Legislative Council now form part of the Orissa Advisory Council. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kajandhari Sinha, 

M.A., B.ii. {President.) 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmidhar Mahanti. 

{Deputy President). . 


BabuRaghu Nath Prasad, m.A., b.l. 

{Assistant Secretary ) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha. 1 The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Tallents, O.S.I., l.c.s. 

MINISTERS. 


:;l 


Mr. J. R. Dain, C.i.Ii. 
„ H.O. Prior. 

„ W. G-. Laccy. 

,, S.Lall. 

,T. W. Houlton. 

„ J. Gr, Powell. 


MEMBERS. 
Nominated Ofmcialb. 


Mr. A. C. Davies. 

„ G. L. Philip, O.I.IS. 
„ S. Solomon. 

„ Y. A. Godhole. 
Lt.-Col, P. S. Mills. 
'Mr. E. A. O. Perkin. 


NOMINATED NON-OriTOIAIS. 


Mr. B. W.Haigh, European. 

Mr. W. H. Mcyrick, Bihar Planters. 

Mr. S. A. Robberts, Indian Mining Association. 
Mr. A. E. D’Silva (Anglo-Indian Community). 
Rev. Brajananda Das (Depressed classes). 
Kumar Ajit Prashad Singh Deo, Nominated. 

Mr. R. Chandra (Indian Cliristian Community). 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya, O.I.B. 
Babu Bimalal Charan Singh (N'ominatod). 


Babu Sheanand Premchand (Nominated). 

Babu Bam Narayan (Depressed classes). 

Rat Bahadur Bam Banvijaya Singh (Industrial 
Interest other than Planting and Mining). 
Rai Bahadur Harendra Nath Banerji (Labouring 
classes). 

Bal Bahadur Blrendra Nath Chakravartti 
(Donoioiled Bengali Community), 

Mr. Sagram Hembrome, m.b.e. (Aborigines) 

Mr, Garbefct Captain Manki (Aborigines). 
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Biibn ALudandhoi'i Sinlui .. 

Malianth Manmohan Das . . 

Mr. Muhamad Yunus 
Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Hafeez 
Rai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 
Balm Chandroslivar Prashad Narayan 

Bahu Mahcshvari Prashad Naraj-an Deo 
Babu .Tagadeva Prashad Singh . . 

Bahu Sardanauda Kumar 

Babu Ramasray Prasiiad Cliaiidhuri 
Babu Jnuuiua Kanji 


Rai Bahadur Sri Narayan Jialitha 
Babu Rameshvar Prashad Singh, .w.b.e. . , 
Mr. Chandhuri Sharufat Hussain 

Mr. Muhammad Yunus 

Klian Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan 
Maulavi If. Fazlur Rahman . , 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Bux Chaudh 
Maulavi Abdul Aziz Khan . . . . 

Babu Kalyan Singh 

llai JSaliadur Haldliar Praslwd Singh . . 
Bhaiya Rudra Pratap Deo . . . . 

Babu Shyam Narayan Singh Sharma . . 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray 
Rai Bahadur Lakahmidhar Malumti 
Babu Harihar Das 

Rai Jialiadiir Loknath Misra . . . . 

Babu Brajamohan Panda . . . . 

Babu Blrabar Narayan Oliamlra Dhir Narcnd 
Babu Shib Gluindra Singlia . . . . 

Babu Deveudra Nath Samantas . . 

Babu Rameshwar Pratap Sahi . . 

Jlabu Biidri Narayan Singh ; . . . 

abu Rudra Pratap Singh .. . 

abu Blshunden Narayan Singh 
Maulavi Khalilur Rahman . , . , 

Maulavi Muhammad Abdul Crhani 
Maulavi ShtiUch Mnhiimmtul Stiali 
IQian Bahadur Habibur Rahinau 


Patna Division Land-holders. 

North-East Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

West Patna (Non-Muhammadan Rm-al). 

Patna University. 

Bhagalpur Division Landholders. 

Tirhut Division Landholders. 

Chota Nagpur Division Landholders. 

North Saran (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

South-East Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Ruriil), 

Samastipur (Non-Muliamroadan Rural). 
North-West Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

East Muzaffarpur (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 
East Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Shahabad (Muhammadan Rural). 

West Patna (Muhammadan Rural). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan Urban). 
Kislianganj (Muhammadan Rural). 

Puinea (Muhammadan Rural). 

Santal Parganas (Muhammadan Riirall. 
Hazarihagh (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

I North Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Palamau (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Patna (Non- Muhammad an Urban) 

Ranchi (Non-Muhainmadan Rural). 

North Cuttack (Non-Jrtihammadaii Rural). 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
South Puri (Non-AIuhammadan Rural). 
Sambalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Orissa Division Landholders. 


Singhblinm (Non-Muhammadan iUiral). 

North Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhiimmadau Pi,ural) 
West Muzaffarpur (Non-Muhammuilau Iliu al). 
Central Bhagalpur (Nou-Muhammadau Rural). 
North-West Jlonghyr (Non-AluhammadauRiiral). 
Gaya (Muhammadan Rural). 

Glirhut Division (Muhammadan Urban). 
Darblianga (MiihauuwuUm Kural). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Aluhammadau liural). 
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Maulavi Abdul Wadoocl . . 

:\Iiuil!ivi lluliiinimad Hasan Jnn 
Mr. aaiyld Akbari.. 

Khan .babadur Saghir-ul Hriq 
Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi 
11 aula Vi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 
Ilal)u EamanuKrah Xarayan Singh 
Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 
iMr. Saiyid Abdul AiiiK 
Babu Godavaris Misra 
.llai Bahadur Sati.s Chandra Sinha 
Mr. Kamaldhari Ball 
. Bui Bahadur Lachhmi Pra,sliad Sinha 
Babu Jagannath Das 
Babu Ba’dharanjan Das . . 

Babu Xikunja lOslKjrc Das 

Babu Sunij Kamar Prashad Sinha 

Babu llarniadho Prashad Sinh 

Chaudhuri Muhammad IXazirul Hasan 

Babu Radha Mohau Sinha 

Babu liamjhvau Himat Singka . . 

Mr. Sachehidananda Sinha 
Baja Prithwi Chand Ball Chowdry 
Eai Bahadur Dwarka Nath 
llai Bahadur Shyamnandan Saliay 
Kumar Kalika Prashad Singh 
Babu Jogendra Mohan Sinha 
Babu Radha Prashad Sinha 
Mr, Nanda Kumar Ghosh 


Rai Bahadur Krishnadeva Narayan Mahtlui 
Babu Balita Prashad Chaudhuri , . 

Babu Kunja Bihari Chandra 
Babu Manindra Nath Mukharji 


Constituencies. 


Champaran (Muhammadan Rural). 

Muzalfarpur (.Midiatnmiuhin Rural). 

■East Patna (Muhammadan Rural ). 

Saran (Muhammadan Rural). 

Mongliyr (Muhammadan Riu'al). 

Ori.ssa Division (Mulunnraada-n Rural). 

West Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Central Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

Patna Division (Muhammadan Urban). 

North Puri (Nou-Muhamm.adan Rural). 

South Manbhum (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Sontlr Bhagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
East Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

South Balasore (Nou-Muhammadan Rural). 
North Balasore (Non-SItihammadan Rural). 
South Cuttack (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Patna Division (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
South Saran (Non-MuUarnmadan Ilmal), 
Bhagalpur (Muhammadan Rural). 

Arrah (Non-lMuhammadaii Rural). 

Santal Parganas (South) (Non-iMuhammadan 
Rural). 

Central Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Ptirnea (Non- Muhammadan Rraal). 

Tirhut Diwsion (N(jn-Muliammadan Urban), 
Hajipur (Non-Mnhammadan Rural). 

South-West Mon.ghyr (Non-Muhamma<lanRural). 
Bliagalpur (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 

South Shahaluid (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Chota Nagpur Divi.sion (Non-Muhammadan 
Urhau). 

North Chiiinparan (Non-Muhaniinadan Rural). 
South Champaran (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Indian Mining Eederation. 

North Manbhum (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


Orissa. 


Bike Sind. Orissa was constituted a separate 
proviuei' on .\ p rill . 1030. If Sind was aseparate 
get)grupi)ieal, ethnologieal and linguistic unit 
insidi' tile administraiive Ixmndary of .Bombay 
Presideuc'-y, the new provijiee of Orissa is the 
ivsiilt, of tile amalgamation of various Oriya 
speaking peoples who had till then belonged to 
three separate provinces, Dte., Bihar and Oris.sa, 
Madras and the Central Provinces. 

The, Oriyas are an intensely patriotic, people 
who heargreat love for their culture and language, 
d'iiey have always opposi'd any move to dis- 
meinher tlu' Oriya-speakiiig tracts for political 
or adminisirative eonsideratious. The Oriyas 
trace their traditions far back to the days of 
iilahabharata, wben tliei’e was tbe ancient 
kingdom of Utkal embracing a wide territory 
now kuowii UR Oris.sa. Through suecessivn 
eonfpiests and annexa.ldons. in kuowu history, 
he Oriyas 2 ia,sscdthrougIi varying fortunes, imtil 


at the time of the Mogliul conrpu'st tlie Orissa 
country was hrokim up, and the, people ■ 
gradually lost race eonseiotisuess, although 
common language and literature continued to 
act as a link. 

■Race consciousness was revived with the 

C ' ■; of education under the British regime and 
the great famine of 1860, Sir .Stayord 
Northente suggested the separation of Orissa 
from Bengal. The proposal was turned down, 
but the patriotic fervour underlying the new 
move persisted and gave rise to a scries of 
demands. 

History of Separation. 

The agitation for the. unification of Oriya 
tracts first obtained oilicial recognition in 1903 
when the Government of lurlia accepted the 
principle of bringing in the scattered sections 


of the Oriya sivakln!^ population iindor a siiigU- i 
administratiou. About the same time, there was 
brought into oxiatonce the TTtlcal Union Confer- 
ence, which has since carried on a sustained 
agitation to unify tiie Oriyas. 

The first stage success was aeliieveil in I Old 
wlien an area of inociern Orissa was separated 
from Bengal and amaigainated witli Biliar to 
form wiiat came to he known as the provinaj of 
Bihar and Orissa. Altiiougii the status of 
Orissa in the province of Biliar and Orissa was : 
much better til, an before, tlie advocates of Oriya 
unity continued to xiri'.ss their elaim tor the 
formation of Orissa into a distinct admini- 
strative unit. The late Mr. Mont-agu and i.ord 
(Jhelmsford saw tlie justice of tlie Oriyas’ claim 
and generally favoured tlic rcdi.stribution of 
jirovinceson a linguistic basis for the success of 
rcspomsibla governnicni.. 'J’hey leftit, liowever, 
to the provincial governments concerned (.o 
formulate opinions and make concrete proposals 
after the advent of tlie Moiitford constitution 
in 1920. 

The Biliar and Orissa Legislative Coimcil 
endorsed the idea of ainaigiunation, but the 
Madras Council held an inconclusive debate. 
The Madras Government was against the 
surrender of any of its territory, while the 
0. P. Government had an open mind. 

Tlie Government of India tlieii appointetl 
what is called the Philip-Duff Ooiiimittce to 
make local inquiries witli a view to ascertaining 
the attitude of Oriya speaking people in the. 
north of Madras Presidency on tlic question fif 
their union with Orissa. Messrs. C. L. Pliilip 
and A. 0. Duff reported tliat tliore was “ a 
genuine, long standing and deep .seated diisire 
on the part of the educated Oriya classes of the 
Orljm speaking tracts for amalgamation of these 
tracts with Orissa under one administration”. 

The next stage came with the appointment 
of the Simon Commission in 1927. A siih- 
eomroittee of the commission presided over by 
Major Attlee recommended tlie creation of a 
separateadinini,strativo unit for Orissa, agreeing 
with the Oriyas contention that, inider the 
autonomons conditions proposed by the Com- 
mission, the Oriyas would he an ineffective 
minority in Madras, Bengal, Biliar and Orissa 
and the 0. P. 

Round Table Conference. 

IVhen the idea of a federation of autonomous 
units dawned at the first Bound Table Confer- 
ence, the. Oriyas’ demand was presented in a 
crystallised form by the Slaharaja (then Baja) 
of Parlakimedi, who asked for a separate 
province for Orissa. “ Wo want a province of 
onr own,” he said, “ on the basis of language 
and race so that wc can be a homogenous unit 
with feelings of contentment and peace, to 
realise, and bo benedted by, the proje,cted 
reforms and look forward to the day when the 
•United States of .India will consist of small 
■ federated States based on common language and 
' race.” 

The Orij'as’ demand derived adventitious 
support from the strength of the Muslim claim 
forthe constitution of Sind as a separate province. 
Those who backed up the case of Sind could not 


oppose Oriyas’ ckiiin, whicli, l.lierefore, camn 
to be recognised at t.lu' Round Table Conference. 

In September 1031. the Govcrniiumt of India 
appointed tlie O’Donuoll Comniiti.eo to examine 
and report on tlie linancial and otlier conseipi- 
euces of setting up a se.paratc adminisf ration 
for OrLssa and to make reconnuendations regard- 
ing the houndaries in the event of separation. 
The Committee reconunendod tlie_ creation of a 
new province iiududing tlie Orissa division, Arigiil, 
tlie TChiiriar Zamindaii of i.lie R.'ilpiir district 
and tlie gnuitcr part of tlie Gaiijam district 
and the Vizagapatara agency tract. According 
to the Committee, the, new Orissa province 
was to liave an area of 32,681 square miles and 
a population ot about SI.".!, 000 persons. On 
the question of linancial and other eonsequences 
of separation, l.lie Committee made vecoiimienda- 
tions generally on tlie lines of tlic .Sind Committee, 

Tn .Taiiiiary lilSif, an Ordcr-in-Oouncil was 
issued liy Hia .Majesty’s Government constituting 
tlie Orissa as a separate province to be brought 
into line witli otlicr provincial units when 
Proi’incial Autonomy is inaugurated under the 
Government of India Act of 1035. 

Order confers on Orissa the full status of a 
Govc'rnor’s province to which all the provisions 
of the Act of 1935 will be applied when provincial 
autonomy hoeomes an accomplished fact. 

Mcanwliilc, as from April 1, 1936. until part 
MI of the Government of .India Act, 1935, is 
brought i rito force, the provdnee will be under the 
adniiiii.sfcration of the Governor. Tho M. L. C's. 
wiio rciirosented the Griya speaking places in 
the Legislative Councils of Bihar and Orissa, 
JIadras and the 0, ?. cease to bo. members of 
tliose Councils as from April 1. Such portions 
of the Qoverimieni; of India Act of 1919 which 
apply to the Provincial Legislative Councils, to 
Ministers and to the division of provincial 
subjects into transferred and reserved subjects 
will not apply to the new province during the 
transitional period. The Governor will be 
assisted in tho administration of the province 
by a purely advi.sory council. 

'The Order-in-Counoil makes elaborate provi- 
sions for the apportionment of linancial asset s and 
liabilities arising out of the dismemberment of 
parts of Bilrar and Oris.sa, Aladras and tlie 
Central Provinces and their amalgamation with 
new Orissa. These differ in their application 
' to the three older provinces, but the principles 
underlying all three are the same, land, forests 
, buildings, works and properties pass to the 
I province in which they are situated. Arrears 
of taxes will belong to the province, in which the 
■ taxed property is situated or the taxed 1 ransac- 
tioiis took place. Of the outstanding Biliar 
, and Ori.ssa irrigation debt incurred before 
April 1, 1921, Bs. 2,50,85,130 will be tin- debt 
of Orissa and the remainder that of llihar 
Orissa assumes, and .Madras will be released 
, from the liability for Bs. 47,07,008 of the out- 
standing Madras Irrigation debt incurred before 
April 1, 1921. 

Extent of Province. 

The following are l.lie areas comprised in the 
new province of Orissa : — 


Orissa. 
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1. 'J'liat portion of tin', Proviricjo of Bihar 
and Orissa which was known as the Orissa 
Division tlunvof. 

2. Areas transferred from the Presidency 
of Madras 

(i) The Ganjam Agency Tracts ; 

(n') The following areas in the non-Ageney 
portion of tins Gan jam district, viz., the taluks 
of Ghmnsur, Aska, Surada, ICodala and Ohatra- 
pur, so much of the taluks of Ichapur and 
lieihanipur as lies to the north and west of the 
boundary line ; 

(iii) So much of the Parlakhnedi Estate as 
lies to the north and east of the said line ; and 

(hd The following areas in the Vizagapatam 
district, that is to say, the Jeypore (Impartihle) 
Estate and so mneh of the Pottangi taluk as is 
not included in that (jstate. 

3. Areas transferred from the Central 
Provinces : — 

(i) The Kharlar Zainindari in the Raipur 
district; and 

(m) The Padanipur Tract in the Bilaspur 
district, that is to say, the detached portion of 
that district consisting of 54 villages of Chandra- 
piir-Padainpur estate and also of the following 
7 villages, vlfs., Euhakuuda, Badinial, Panch- 
pudgia (Soda), Barhampnra (Malguzari), 
Panchpuragia (Palsada), .Togni and Thalvurpal,' 
(J'ogni.) 

Agriculture. 

Agriculturally and industrially, Orissa is a 
backward region. It has suffered as the result 
of being tacked to one or other of many provinces 
for administrative purposes. This explains why 
there are no hig factories on Orissa, although 
.there are a large, numher of indigenous cotton 
industries bespeaking the, people’s artisanship. 
Among the cottage industries may he mentioned 
liandldom industries, lirass, hell metal, silver 
filigree, cutlery, wood and paper pulp and horn 
artieles. Sugarcane and jute are two important 
eoramereial crops in Orissa, and areas under both 
these are already Increasing. The Orissa 
forests can sii][)ply a large quantity of valuable 
timber and fu(‘l. Fisheries too are an im- 
portant industry of Orissa. The two valuable 
sources of supply are the extensive Gliilka lake 
and Pnri where on an average 9,000 maunds of 
cured fish and 50,000 maunds of uncured fish 
respectively are exported to Oaloutta every 
year.' ■ . . r 

The chief mineral resources of Orissa arc iron, 
coal, limestone, manganese and mica. Iron 
ore is mostly found in Mayurhhanj Kuonjor 
Bonai, all feudatory States. The deposits in 
this area are romarkahle for tlie enormous 
cinantity of extreiindy rich ore they contain. 
More tha n 60 pec cent, of the ore extracted in 
India comes from these areas of Orissa for which 
there is a ready demand from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works in Jamshedpur and Messrs, Bird 
& Co. of Calcutta. Ori.ssa cannot boast of such 
extensive coal mines as those of Bengal and 


Bihar, but coal has been found in Angul, 
Sambalpni and in the feiidiitnrv >tates of 
Gangpur, Talcher and Atlinialiilc. Talcher 
has the largest coalfields and tluiy are being 
progressively exploited. Their output inereased 
from 38,237 tons in 1928 to 31 6,539 tons in 193-1. 

Administration. 

Sir John Huhback who has been chosen to 
he the first Governor of the iniimt; province of 
Orissa, has had wide experieiiee in tlie provine(> 
of Bihar and Orissa, and has lieen actively 
associated with the life of fhe people of Orissa. 
The appointment has proveil very popular 
and the province Is eagerly looking forward to 
an intensive period of all round development 
under the able and sympathetic guidaue.e of 
Sir John Hubhack. 

THE BUDGET FOR J 936-37. 

The first budget of the new Oris=a Trovince 
was presented in May and was liased maiidy 
on known sources of revenue and expenditure 
plus fresh heads neees.=itated liy the creation 
of tlie new province. For purposes of the budget 
new schemes intended to develop the ])rovinee 
were left out of acoouut and deferred till Gris.=a 
was in a position to pay for them. 

The budget estimated a revetiue deficit of 
Its, 40 lakhs and in order to eo^-erthis difference, 
to allow for certain item of non-reeurring ex- 
penditure and to provide for u road fund and a 
famine relief fund, tlie Government of India 
gave a grant of Bs. 50 lakhs. This sum was in 
addition to B.s. lakhs already granted to 
finance the purchase of furniture and other otliee 
equipment for the new administration. 

That the administrators of the proviuee were 
determined to balance its finances was obvious 
from the decision aimounepd in the budget that 
the Governor would not appoint any Mlnisler.s 
for the transitional period , but would, if necessity 
arose, consult a committee of the Advisory 
Council. The. saving effected by this self-denial 
amounted to a little over Rs. 8u,0(J0. It was 
anticipated that some .saving would also be 
effected by the postponement of appointments to 
the oflicaa of the Deputy Director of Hospital 
and Assistant Director of Fublic Health, 

Faced with the problem of providing Rs. 55,000 
Under the head “ Medical ” and Rs. 35,000 under 
the head "Pahlic health”, the new admhiistratlon 
managed to effect a saving of Rs. 35,000, in spite 
I of the necessity to provide for drainage in 
Koraput, (a prospective district headquarters), 
ISO that they hadstilito find Rs. 55,000. 

The budget also provided for the building and 
equipment of the Bacteriological Ijahoratory In 
Orissa at a cost of Rs. 71,000. It was expected 
that a saving of Bs. 10,000 would be made under 
the head “ Civil Works. ” 

In the result, as the (ihief Secretary pointed 
out, “ it is probable that in the budget, as finally 
authenticated, the estimated closing balance of 
Rs. 1,84, lakhs will have disappeared and the 
province Will be rather over one lakh in debt. ” 
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The Centra! rrovinco.s and Berar compose a 
Sreat triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 133,069 sq. 
miles, of wliicli 82,149 are British territory 
proper, 17,808 (viz. Berar) held on perpetual 
lease from H. 13.11. the Nizam and the remainder 
field by Feudatory Chiefs. The popalatlon(l931) 
is 15,.o07,723in C. P. British Districts and Berar, 
Various parts of tlie Central Provinces passed 
under British control at dilYerent times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1801, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the Bast India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H.E.H. the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresli agreement with H.E.H.thc Nizam, 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into throe tracts of iiplfind, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the iiortli- 
west, tile Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretclies the 
rich wlieat grow'ing country of the Nerbudda 
valley. Then come.s the high Safcpiira plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water- cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the wnal- 
thiast part of the C. P. proper. The Eastern 
half of the plain lies In the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given It the 
name of tlie ‘'lake country” of Nagpur. Fur- 
ther east is the fiir-reaching nee country of 
Ohattisgarh,iii the Mahanadi basin. The soutn- 
east of tile C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The States of Bastar and Kankar 
lie in this region. Berar lies to the south 
west of tils 0. P; and its chief characteristic Is 
its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. j 

The pojiulation of tlic province la a compa- 
ratively new coiumunity. Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the wliole of it was peopled by 
Ooiicls and otiier primitive tribes and these 
aiioi'girjal iiiiiabitants fared better from tlie 
Aryans than tlieir like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of tlieir home. 
But su<-ci',ssive waves of inmiigration flowed into 
the pruiliice from all .sides. The early inhabi- 1 
tuiila were driven into the iuacuessiiije forests I 
and Idiis, wduiro tliey form nearly a quarter 
of tlie wliule population of the Oeuf.rai Provinces * 
being foil ml in large nmiib(‘r.s in all parts of the 
province, ])arfii‘ulariy in the Soutli-east. The 
main divisions of f he newcomers arc indicated 
by tin; iatigtuige divisions of the province, Hindi 


brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in iieiMr and the West and Centre of 
the Central Provinces. Hindi is spoken by 
56 per cent, of the population and is the Hnnua 
jmnea. Marathi by 31 per cent, and Uondi by 
7 per cent. Tlie effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar. where iinmbers of Moslems 
hav’e Hindu names, living dtseeiulanis ot for- 
mer Hindu ollicials who on tlie Mahoinedati 
invasion adopted Idani niflier ilian lose tlieir 
positions. Tho last census shows tliat a gradual 
Bnahmanisiiig of tlie aboriginal tribes is going 
on. The trilies are not regarded as Impure iiy 
the Hindus and 1 ho process of alisorpflon is more 
or less civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir B,ieh.ard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. Tile only road was that leading in from 
Jubhnlpore to Nagpur. Tho British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Caieutta 
ran across tho province and in tho last few years 
a great impetus nas been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life. The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-operative .credit 
movement. The land tenpre is chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 16,073 square miles of the 0. P. is 
Government lleservcd forest; .in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,339 .square miles, 
the total fornst area being one-si.vth of tlie 
whole Province, The rugged nat/iire of the grea- 
ter part of the country ihakes forest conserva- 
tion dififteult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent, of the total land 
is occupied for cultivation; for tlie two most 
advanced districts in the Central I’rovinee.s, 
tlie proportion averages 83 per cent., wldlc the 
average ligure for tlie Berar Districts is as higii 
as 93 per cent. The cultivated area lias extend- 
ed almost continuously except for tlio f.empnr- 
ary cliecks caused by bad seasons. Nice is i.lia 
most o-vtonsive single crop of ilio Central .Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 30 per cent, of 1 he erojiped 
area. Wlicat comes next with over 15 per cent., 
then pulses and otlier eereuls used for food 
and oil-seeds witli nearly 50 per cent., and cotton 
witli over 7 per cent. In Berar cotton occupies 
40 per cent. Next comes juar and then puise.s 
and otlier cereals and oil .seeds of tlie cropped 
, area, jo war covers 31 per cent., then wheat 
and oilseeds. In agi'iciiltiire more tliaii half 
the w'orking iiopulation i.s female. 
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Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount of Indian 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
years 1933-34 and 1934-35 was 3,49,608 and 
1,82,328 maunds, respectively. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1034 employed 
5,005 persons and raised 1,86,025 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,438,980 
tons and 12,408 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 972 in 1934 the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 60,503, 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
Ijy one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Oouncil, who is appointed by the Crown. He 
is assisted by seven Secretaries and four under- 
secretaries. Under the reform scheme the admi- 
nistration is conducted by a Governor with 
an Bxecxitive Council of two members, one 
of whom is a non-ofiflclal and two Ministers, 
the ■ latter being In charge of the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows -38 elected from the 
C.P. ; 17 elected from Berar ; 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-offleiais; 
8 nominated officials. Tlie Governor {who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Council. The C. P. 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
three divisions and Berar constitutes a 
division. Each of these is controlled hy a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, Immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlement', and Director of Laud Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
Gene :al of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 


the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Cnnuni'^sioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
General of Registration, and Registrar-General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, tlie 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Gliief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are thi 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise tlie tisiial powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the peonlc. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, (except Manilla, 
Drug and Balaghat where there arc Assistant 
Surgeons) wffio Is generally also Superintendent 
of the District Jail except at Central Jails at 
Nagpore and Jubbulpore and District Jails 
at Raipur, Narsinghpur, Amraoti and Akola 
where there are whole time Superintendents 
and whose work is also in various respects 
supervised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (0) hy Tahsildars and Naih 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardai 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissionrr was 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, ami 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against Etiropean British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

Quite recently the Secretary of State for India 
approved the proitosal for the establishn ent of 
a High Court in the Central Provinces and 
Berar and Smd and a High Court has since 
January 1936 been established at Nagpur. 

Subordinate to the High Court are the 
District and Sessions Judges ( 9 in number) each . 
of whom exercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion in a Civil and Sessions district comprising 
one or more Revenue districts. The civil staff 
below the District and Sessions Judge consists 
of Subordinate Judges of the first and 
second class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 



of the year 1922 has considerably Increased 
the power of the Municipal Oommittcea.i 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar, Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 75 such 
bodies in the Province. 


Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 as amended in 1931 
there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district excepting 
Hoshangabad, Chhindwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils. The local 
board consists of elected representatives of circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in numbers one-fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the dUtiict 
council is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi- 
nated by Government. 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils. The 
new Central Provinces Local flclf-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Jfflee 
Bearers of all the district councils and with few 
exceptions of local boards also are non-officials. 

Bural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to wliieh these bodies direct their atten- 
tion . while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Conncilfunds.j 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed In the year 1920. So far 917, Pan- 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system. This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringency for more than two years. 
It has now been filed in with effect from the 
24th May 1933. 


The Public Works Department, wMch com- 
mlses Buildings and Boads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief Engineer 
who is also Secretary to the Government. There 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches. 
The Province Is well served by a net-work of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are therefore impassable to traffic 
at times during the rains. 

State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-08). During the last tWrty-live years 
asumof lls. 7.3 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula 
Mahanadi, Khar ung and Maniari canals. ’ ' 


Three works, viz., the Mahanadi andWainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 


remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to justify their elassiflea- 
t ion in that category and have now been trana- ■, 
ferred to the unproduotivo list. The condilions ! 
in the province are such that irrigation works i 
aannot be expected to be productive and their * 
construction is justified only on account of theit } 
value as a protection against famine. The I 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present i 
about 323,000 acres, mainly rice and the income | 
from these works is somewhat more than the f 
expenditure incurred on their maintenance and f 
management. i 


Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present i 
basis on the formation of the Province, the i 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The 
strength is 'equal'to one man per nine square * 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an > 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, tliree Deputy Inspeotors-Generai, for 
assistance in the admliiistrfitive control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways speoal 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may annear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India, The village watohimm is 
the subordinate of the village headinan and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 


The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered bv a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Registrar, Education 
Department and Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses who in their turn are assisted by nine 
Assistant Inspectors and four Assistant Inspcc- 
tresses. Schools are divided into (a) schools for 
general education and (b) schools for special 
education. The latter arc schools in which 
Instruction is given in a special brandi of techni- 
cal or professional education. The main divi- 
sion of, schools for general education is into Pri- 
mary and Secondary. In the Primary Schools 
the teaching is conducted wholly in the verna- 
cular and these schools are known as Vernacular 
Schools. The Secondary Schools are divided 
into Middle and High Schools. The former may 
be either Vernacular Middle Schools in which 
instruction is given (a) wliolly in the vernacular 
or (f>) mainly In the vernacular with an option 
to take English as an additional language, or 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle Scliools in which in- 
struction is given both in .Eugm h and the Verna- 
cular. In the High Scliool classes instruction 
unti recently was given in.English but the verna- 
cular was adopted as the medium of Instruction 
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at, tlie boginniiiE; of the school year 1922-28. 
For the convenience of pnpils whose mother 
tonane is not a recognised vernacular of 
the locality a few Bng Ish medium classes 
are still maietained. Bor administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
to their managonmnt into schools (under public 
inanagement and schools (jontrolled by private 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management, all aided .schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed bv the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are “recognised” by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are otherwise eligible. Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to Inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
“ recognition." Their pupils may not appear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department. 

Primary Education is under the control of 
District Councils and Municipal Committees. 
The Primary Education Act empowers local 
authorities to Introduce compulsion and this is 
in force in several areas. 

Higher Education is under the control of 
Nagpur University of which the following are 
constituent colleges at Nagpur, Morris Collep, 
the College of Science, Hislop College, City 
College, the Agriculture College, the University 
College of Law ; at Jubbulpore, Hobertson 
College, Hitharni City College, Spence Training 
College (for teachers), Hitkarni Law College; 
at Amraotl, King Edward College. There are 
also an Engineering School and a Medical School 
at Nagpur and a Technical Institute at Amraoti. 

.Secondary Education is under the control of 
the Board of High School Education, on which 
the university is represented. The High 
School certifleate awarded by the Board qualifies 
for entrance to the Univeristy. 

Medical. 

The medical and public health services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 


Director of Public Health. The mp'lieal depa- - 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur in 
1914 supplied a long-felt need. The principal 
medical institutions are the Mayo Hnspital 
at Nagpur, opened in 1874 with accommo- 
dation for 213 in-patients; the Victoria Hospital 
at Jubbulpore, opened in 1886 with accommo- 
dation for 157 In-patients, the Daga Memorial 
(Duiferin) Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and can together accommodate for 260 
in-patients. Three important hospitals for 
women have been recently opened at Chhind - 
wara and Khandwa and Murtizapur and at all 
district headquarters where no separate women’s 
hospitals exist, sections have been opened at 
the Main Hospitals for the treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1023, the Irwin Hospital at 
Amraotiin 1925, the Victoria Hospital at Juhbul- 
pore in 1926, and the Silver Jubilee Hospital at 
Baipur in 1028. In accordance with recent 
oolicy, 12.1 out of 185 local fund dispensaries 
nave been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies. The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur. 


pal towns in the 1 

Vinces Vaccine Institute at Nagpur was opened 
in 1913. 


A combination of adverse circumstances 
has led to a substantial contraction of the 
resources of the province during the last five 
years. In spite of drastic retrenchment all 
round the year opened with an unproductive 
debt of Es. 63 lakhs, representing loans 
taken in 1931-32 and 1934-35 to cover 
deficits. In the face of these circum- 


reached the stage beyond i 

is not possible. To replace partially the fall ’of 
revenue, principally from Excise, a bill to im- 
pose license fees on the vend of tobacco was 
presented to the Council. It first refused to 
refer the biU to a Select Committee, but sub- 
sequently agreed to the motion to circulate it 
for eliciting opinion, .thereon. It is clear that 
the local Government will have to explore addi- 
tional sources of revenue in order to be able to 
resume measures of development. 


The Central Provinces and Berar., 
FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Principal Beads of Revenue. 


TaxcB on Income 
Salt 

Land E.evemie 
Excise 
Stamps 
I< orest 
Registration 


Transfers from Famine Kelief 
2,59,30,600 ^““<1 •• ■' 

59 96,000 Appropnatjona for Eeduction or 
58,00l000 Avoidance of Debt 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts are 

kept 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts .are 
kept . . 


Subventions from Central Boad 
Development Account . . 

Civil Deposits 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments 


Total Bevenue and Beceipts . . 
r Ordinary 

Opening balances Famine Belief 


Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health . . . . 

Agriculture 

Industries .. .. . . 

Miscellaneous Departments 


4.87.000 

1.44.000 estj 

1.29.000 

6.74.000 r 

79.000 ^ 

2 . 3.000 

8.000 Excise 
^'S4.000 3temps 

22.93.000 Forest 


Estimated Expbnditdee ioe 1934-35. 


Transfers from Famine Belief Fund 
Beceipts in aid of Superannuation 
.Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous .. .. 


Extraordinary items. 


Extraordinary receipts 

Total Provincial Bevenue 


Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
3’000 Navigation, Embankment and 

42)000 Drainage Works-— 

5,3,3,000 Interest on Works for w'hich 

6 31 OOf Capital Accounts arc kept . . 

Other Bevenue expenditure 

financed from Ordinary Be- 
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ilSTIMATh'D RSPHNIilTnilF. I'OK 11)3! 

Irrigation — contd. 

Capital Account of Irrigation, 
.Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Bevenue. — ^ 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga - 
tiou. Embankment and Drainage 
Works.” 


-36 — conU. 

Rs. 


Total .. 

16,000 

Debt Services. 


Interest on Ordinary Debt , . 

3,000 

Interest on other obligations 

29,000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt.. 

6,47,000 

Total . . 

6,79,000 

Civil Administration . 


General Administration' Reserved 

68,70,000 

Do, Transferred 

64,000 

Administration of .Justice . . 

27,17,000 

J ails and Convict Settlements 

8,47,000 

Police .. 

60,79,000 

Scientific Departments .. 

15,000 

Education — 


Reserved 

1,12,000 

Transferred . . .... 

49.80,000 

Medloai.. .. .. 

14,41,000 

Public Health 

3,50,000 

Agriculture .. .. .. 

15,87,000 

InduatriRS— 


Reserved 

2.5,000 

Transferred 

2,37,000 

Miscell ineous Departiueuts— 


Reserved 

1.60,000 

Total 

2,54,84,000 


Civil Works- 
Reserved 
Transferred 


63,000 

63,74,000 


Famine 
Superannuation 
Pensions . . 


Miscellaneous, 


Allowances and 
Stationery and Printing — 


.Miseelianeous — 
Reserved .. 
Transferred 


fOrdinary 
Closing balance ■< Famine Relief 

L Fand 

Grand Total . . 
Revenue Surplus , . . 


..iu,u00 

42,14,000 


83,000 

5,88,000 


Toti'l .. 

For rounding 

Total Provincial Expenditure 

Principal Reuenue heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Revenue — 
Forest Capital outlay . • , . . 

Capital account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankments, 
Drainage and other Works not 
charged to Revenue — 
Oonstniotion of Irrigation Works 
Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue 


Commuted Value of Pensions . . 

TotaJ 


80,000 

7,26,000 


Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund .. 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 

Tramway 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account . . i 
Civil Deposits .. .. 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 

Advances from Provincial loans 
Fund and Government of 
India .. .. .. .. 

Total Debt Heads . . 


8,10,000 

5.78.000 
25,000 

2,000 

9.19.000 

12,62,000 

27.58.000 

04.94.000 


5,56,24,000 

—1,17,000 
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GOVERSOK. 

His Excellnnry Sir Hyde Gowan, B.A, (Oxon), 


MejMbers oe the Bxeotoive coencie. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. JRaghavendra ILsor 
Bar-at-La\v.' 

The Unn’blc Hr. Eyre Gordon, B.A. (Oxon). 
C.S.I., O.I.E., i.o.s. 


j. H. Morris, C.S.I. (Officiating) . . . . 1867 

G. Campbell . . . . . . . . 1S67 

J. H. Morris, O.S.I. (Offloiatmg) . . . . 1808 

Confirmed 27fch May 1870. 

Colonel R. H. Keatinge, V.O., c.S.I. (Offg.) 1870 


The Hnn’ble B. G. Khaparde, b.a., ee.b. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur E. S. Nayudn, B.A., 
Ll.B. 

Secretakiat. 

Chief Seetelanj, K. J. Eoughton, i.O.s. 

Financial Fecrefary, A. L. Binney, i.o.s. 

Itevcmio Secretary, R. N. Banerjee, i.o.s. 

Settlement Secretary, T. 0. S. Jayaratnam, i.o.s. 
Legal Secretary, C. R. Hemeon, I.o.s. 

Education Secretary, M. Ow. n, M.sc., I.E.S. 
Secretary, Public. Works Department, (Buildings 
and Hoads and Irrigation Branch), H. A. Hyde, 

M. O., O.I. B. 

Heads oe Departments. 

Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land 
Records, Kegistrar-Ceneral of Births, Death 
and Marriages and InspeMor General of Regis- 
tratimi, T. C. S. Jayaratnam, i.o.s. 

Chief Conservator of Forests, 0. F. Bell, i.e.s. 
Excise Commissioner and Super intendenf of • 
Stamps, T.O. S. Jayaratnam, I.o.s. 
Commissioner of Income Tax, Rao Bahadur Pfc. 

L. S.R. Eher. B..A. 

Postmaster Qerural, Krishna Prasada, i.o.s. 
Accountant General, P. K. "Wattal, a.A., p.u.e.s., 
P.R.S.S, 

Inspector General of Prisons, Lieutenant-Colonel ' 

N. S. Jatar, d.s.o., M.E.O.a. (Eng.), l.r.o.p, 
(Lond.), L.M. & s. (Bomi,), i.M.s. 

Inspector General of Police, G.G. Chitham, O.I.E. 
Director of Public Instruction, M. Owen. M.Sc., 
I.B.S. 

Lord Bishop, The Right Reverend Alex. Wood, ' 

M. A., O.B.E. 

Inspector General of Civil Eospital, Col. K. M- ' 
Wilson, M.R.O.S. (Eng.), b.r.o.p. (Bond.), 
D.T.M. ife H. (Loud.), O.B.B., I.M.S. ' 

Director of Public Health, Major S. R. Makand, 


W. B. Jones, O.s.l. 1883 

C. H. T. Cro.stlnva ito (Officiutmg) . . 1884 

Confirmed 27th January 1885. 

D. Fitzpatric (Officiating) 1885 

J. W.Neil(0^('i(dMif/) .. .. .. 1887 

A. Mackenzie, C.S.I. . . . . . . 1887 

R. J. Crosthwaite (Officiaiing) . . , . 1889 

Until 7th October 1889. 

J.Vr.lI cm (Officiating) .. .. .. 1890 

A. P. MacDonell, c.S.I. . . .. .. 1801 

J. Woodburn, C.S.I. (OlpCMriMiy) . . 1893 

Confirmed 1st December 1893. 

Sir 0. J. Lyall, C.s.i., K.O.i.E. . . . . 1895 

The Hou’ble Mr. D. C. J. Ibetson, o.s.i.. . 1898 
„ Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.o.s.i. 

(Officiaiing) .. ,. 1899 

Confirmed 6th March 1902, 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hevvett, o.s.i., 

O.I.E. (Officiating) 1902 

Conllnned 2nd Rovember 1903. 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. S. P. Lely, o.s.i., 

K.O.I.E. (Officiating) . . . . . . 1904 

Confirmed 23rd December 1904. 

The Hon’ble Mir. J. 0. Miller, O.S.I. . . 1905 

S. Isiuay, C.S.I., (Officiating) , . , . 19Q6 

Until 2nd October 1906, 

F. A. T. Phillips, I.o.s. (QjJ^atomy) 1907 

Until 24th March 1.007. Also from 
20th May to 21st November 1909. 

The Hon’ble Sir R. H. Craddock, k.o.s.i., 

I.O.S. .. .. .. 1907 

„ Mr. H. A. Crump, o.s.i., 

I.O.S. 1912 


.R. V. Piiiai, a.B.v.c. 

Director of Industries and Registrar, Co-operatin 
G. S. Bhaija, I.o.s. 


Colonel E. K. Elliot 

Lieut-Colonel J. E. Spence (Officiating) 

11. Tcm-plc (Officiating) 

Colonel E. K. Elliot 
J. S. Campbell (Officiating) 

R. Temple 

J. 8. Cami)bell (OJlciaimjr) 

R. Temple .. , , ,, 


The Hon’blo Mr. M. W. P’ox-Strangways, 
O.S.I., I.o.s. (Sub pro tm) 

The Hon’ble Sir B. Robertson," k.o.s.i., 

O.I.E., I.C.S .. . . 

The Hon’ble Mr. H. A. Crump, O.s.i., 
I.o.s. (Officiating) 

„ Sir B. Robertson, K.o.s.i., 

I.e.s. . . . . . . 

„ Sir Frank George Sly, 

K.C.S.I., I.o.s. .. 

Governors, 

H. E. Sir Frank Sly, K.o.s.i., i.o.s. 

H. B. Sir Montagu Butler, K.O.S.I., C.B., 

O.I.B., O.V.O., O.B.E., I.o.s 

H. E. Mr. J. T. Alarten, C.S.I., I.O.S. 
(Officiating) 

H, E, Sir Montagu Butler, K.O.S.I., O.B,, 

O.I.E., C.V.O., O.B.E., I.C.S 

n. E. Sir A. E. Nelson, K.C.I.E., o.b.e,, 

I.O.S. (Officiating) 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler, K.o.s.i., O.B., 

O.I.E., O.V.O. , O.B.E., I.o.s 

H. E. Sir Hyde Gowan, K.o.s.i., o.t.e,, 
T.D., I,O.S. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

President. 

"i’he Hon’ble Mr. S. W. A. I!izvi, B.A., M.B. 

Bx-oEEioro Mejibees. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. E. Kaghavendra Hao, Barrister-at-Eaw, Member of the Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E . Gordouj O.S.T., C.I.E., x.c.s., 3 .p., Member of the Executive Council. 

Ministers. 

The Hon. Hai Bahadur K. S. Hayudu, B.A., er.B. 

The Hon. Mr. B G. Khaparde, B.A., EI1.B, 

NOMIN.ATED Members. 

Offieials. 

Mr, S'. .T. Eoughton, o.i.E., i.o.s., 3.P., Chief Secretary to the Government of the Centra] 
Provinces. 

Mr. Eabindra Nath Banerjee, i.o.s., Kevenue Secretary to the Government of the Central 
Provinces. 

Mr. A.L. Binney, i.o.s., Financial Secretary to the Government of the Central Provinces. 

.Bao Sahib N. 11. Ohandorkar, b.A.,li,.b., Sub-Divisional Officer, Khamgaon (Berar). 

Mr, Clarence Keid Hemeon, I.o.s., Legal Beinembraneer, Legal and Judicial Secretary to the 
Government of the Central Provinces {Secretary to the Council), 

Mr, Govordhan Shankerlal Bhalja, i.o.s., Begistrar, Co-operative Societies and Director of 
Industries, Central Provinces. 

Mr. Henry Armriod Hyde, o.b.b., m,o.. Secretary to Government, Public Works Department, 

Mr, M. Owlin, I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction and Secretary in the Education 
Department, Central Provinces; 

Son-offlcials, 

Mr. Lalman Singh, Zamindar of Matin, P. 0. Pasan, district Bllaspur (Inhabitants of Zamindari 
and Jagirdari estates). 

ThoBev. G. C, Bogers, m.a.. Principal, Bishop Cotton High School, Nagpur (BMropean and Anglo' i 
Imlian Communities). 

Mr. G. A. Gavai, Mai Tekdi Boad, Amraoti. 

Hir. T. 0. Sakluare, Gaddigudain, Nagpur. 

Mr. S. G. Naik, Superintendent of the Chokhamela Hostel, Amraoti. 

Guru Gosain, Agamdass Malgiizar of Mauza Bardi, P. O. Kharora, Tahsil Eaipur, I 
district Baipur (T. 0. Noora). J 

Bao Sahib B, W. Eulay, m.a., lb.b., Walker Boad, Nagpur City (Hrtan Factory Laiowe g).' 

Mrs. Bamabai Tambe, B.A., near Maliarajbag Cluh, Nagpur, 


Depressed 

Classes. 
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Elected aiEMBBits. 

A.— Members elected from the Central Prov'hices. 


ATr. Ealraj Jaiswara 

Mr. Daduram 

B,ai Sahib Badri Prasad Pujari . . 

Mr. Cliunmi 

Mr. 0. B. Parakli . , 

Rai Sahib Lala .Tainarain . . 

Mr. T. J. Kedar 

Mr. Sheopnisad Paadey 

Pandit Kashi Prasad Pande 

Mr, JhuniniaJ Verina 

Mr. Dulichand 

Rai Batiadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singh . . 

Choudhari Jlalthaial 

Mr. Waman Fado Deshmukh 
Mr. Anjore llao Kirdntt . . 

Kai Sahib Pandit llamsanehi Gaurlia . . 
Khan Bal-adur F. F. Tarapore . . 

Kai Bahadur Gajadhar Prasad .Taiswai . . 
Mr. Bhawant. Bao Anna Bhow Mandioi 

Mr. Arjunial 

Seth Sheolal .... . . . . 

Mr. Chandan Bal 

Mr. Ganpat Rao Shanker liao Deshmuldi 
The Hon'ble Bai Bahadur K. S. Kayudu 
Mr. Shivramprasp-d Suitanprasad Tiwari 
Mr. B. S, Dube . . . . 

Mr, Vlnayak Damodar Kolte . . . . 

Khan Bahadur M. M. Miilina . . . . 

Mr. Iftikhar Ali . . 

The Hon’ble Mr. S. W. A. Eizvi . . . . 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali 
Mr, Mahomed Yusuf Shareef 
BeoharGuiab Sing 

TliakurManmohan Singh .. -. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmoorti . . . , 

Mr. L. H. Bartlett, o.B.E. 

Beth Thakurdas Goverdhandas . . . . 


Jubbulpore City, Non-Muhammadan (Urban). 
.Tublmlpore Division (Urban). 

Chhattisg.arh Division (Urban). 

Nerbudda Division (Urban). 

Nagpur City-cum-Kamptee. 


Do. 


do. 


Nagpur Division (Urban). 

Jubbulpore District (South) Non-Muhammadan 
( Rural). 

Jubbulpore District (North). 

Damoh District. 

Saugor District. 

Sconi District. 

Mandla District. 

Raipur District (North). 

Raipur District (South). 

Bilaspur District. 

Drug District. 

Hosh.angabad District. 

Nimar District. 

Narsinghpur District. 

Clrhindwara District. 

Betul District. 

Nagpur District (West). 

Wardha District. 

Wardha Tahsil. 

CJlianda District. 

Bhandara District. 

Balaghat District. 

Jubbulpore Division (Rural), Muhammadan 
(Rural). 

Chhattisgarh Division (Rural). 

Nerbudda Division (Rural). 

Nagpur Division (Rural), 

Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Landholders, Special 
Constituencies. 

Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Landhoiders. 

Nagpur University. 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association. 
Central Provinces Commerce and Industry. 


B . — Members from Berar nominated after election. 


Mr. Vithal Bandhuji Chaobal , . . . . . 

Mr. B. A. Kanitk.ir .. „.. ... .. 

Dr. Panjabrao Shanicao Deshmuldi .. . . 

Mr. Motirao Bajirao Tidake . . . . 

Rao Sahib Uttamrao Sitaramji PatU . . . . 

Air. Sridhar Govind Sapkal .. .. .. 

‘ Air. Umedsingh NarainsinghThakiir .. .. 

. Rao Sahib Naiic Dlnkairao DHhrrao Rajurkar. , 
Mr, Yadav Aladhav Kale , . . . . . ' 

Air. Tukaram Shanker Patll .. .. 

Air. Alahadeo Paikaji Kolhe ■ , , 

Mr. Ganpat Sitaram Alalvi 

Khan Sahib Syed Alobinur Rahman .. .. 

Khan Kahib Aluzaffar Husain (Deputy President) 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahain Beg 

The Hon’ble Balkrishna Ganesh Khaparde 

Rao Bahadur Gajanan Ramchandra Kothare., 


Eiist Berar (Alunicipul). Non-Aiuhammadaii 
(Urban). 

West Berar (Municipal). 

Amraoti (Central) Non-AIuhamniadaa (Rural). 
Amraoti (Ea-st). 

Amraoti (West). 

Akola(East). 

Akola (North-West). 

Akola (South). 

Buldana (Central), 

Buldana (Alalkapur and Jalgaon). 

Yeotmal (Bast). 

Yeotmal (West). 

Berar (Municipal) Aluhammadan C Urban). 
East Berar (Rural), Atuhaminadan (Rural). 

West Berar (Rural). 

Berar Landholders Special Constituencies. 
Berar Commerce and Industry. 


Nortli-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally be 
des(5ribed as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
t)roken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the luovince from Afghanistan, until 
blie Snlaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 36,356 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cls-Indus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the H. B. the Governor in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known astheMala- 
kandjKhyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Wazinstan Agencies. Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

Tlie area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population througliout the Province equals 
99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 2t)8 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156. ' 
Density for the 5 rented Districts 5,179 persons 
per s. mile. The key to the history of the people 
of the N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B.C. 327 then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikhs invasion beginning in I 


1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1840 and plaeed umler the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
Warfare occurred with the border tribes. Tlie 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris in 1919-1920. These Imve 
resulted in the establishment at Itazroak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Slahsud Wazlri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 trool>s tiravvn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
Bannu, through Eazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides comraunica- 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
aiobiJity. The effect of this measure has I)een 
a marked Improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discussed, with 
the double object, in the earlier stages of these 
debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department. In April 
1932 the Province was constituted a Governor’s 
Province. In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer; an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected. The advisability of re-unlting the' 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as. a result 
of the views expre.ssed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Coniinitteo of officials and 
unbfficials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. de S. Bray, m.i.a., 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs ; Baza , 
Ali, M,0.S., T. Ttangacharia, Chauclbri Shaha- 
buddln, N. M. Samartb and K. B. Abdur Eahirn 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. Bolton. I.O.S. (Foreign Dept.) and A; H, 
ParKer,l.o.s. (Punjab) (members). The inquiry 
developed practically into a contest between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines. 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with tlieir 
co-rellgioniats in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
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Province with the Punjab or, If 
attainable tnen the placing of 

artiiiiniatration ot the Provinceunder the Punjab 

High Court at Lahore. 

theotherhanri elaimea the rigiit opheir Prince 
to a status corresponding with that enjojed b. 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 

ad!SrSrsSi°mtifdS 

India with ieanines towards the allied racial 
elements outside British India. 
that was that a contented Pathan 
would bo a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Bonier. 

liberations ended in diaagreement.the two Hindu 

members writing each a ®®P"*^f®J®P°Ivnt,Wd 
able to the Hindu viewpomt alrmdy e’-P-™®®,’ 
and the majority of the 

of all its otlier members, recommending ad\ ante 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

Retention of the Settled piatrlctB and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge 01 a 
administration under the Government of India , 
Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District, and appointment ot Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commte- 
sioner whicli has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration In 
various directions, Including interchange 
Of officers with tho Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience In the 
larger one. 

“If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given scope tor that self-development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
aftir which it Is now striving we ire 
that with a contented Frontier population 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store for her.” 

The People. 

The total population of the F.-W.F.P. (1931) 
is 4,081,364, made up as follows 

Hazara 

Trans-Indus Districts .. .. 1,755,440 

Trans-Border Area .. .. 2,259,1 

This last figure is estimated. There are 
only 6i5l ‘S females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
, ani 872-2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
' ! areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
whore it also appears. The discrepancy laereater 
here than in any other Province of India. There 
is ho ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
pheDomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 


Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to tlie last 
available official reports, is 25*8 and the death- 
rate 21.9. 

• Tlie dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of '’the population, both nuniarically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the act- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baliich, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardiansliip, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 

In those matters the Mohamraadan Law where 
the part'es a re Mohammadans, and Hindu 3j.aw, 
where the parties are Hindus, is applied in 
so far as that law has not been altered or 
abolished by any legislative enactment and Is 
not opposed to the provisions of the Regula- 
tion and has moreover not. been modified by 
any custom. 

Tho climatic conditions of the N.-W.P.P. 
wffiieh is mainly tho mountainous region, bub 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
listrict is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate In summer and intensely 
cold In winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from tho 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Di-tricts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not Infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall falls 
•almost entirely. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is . 
practically without manufactures. There is; 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export, Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across tho great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri*; : 
bories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen-r; 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
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ways is dirainishirig the importance of these 
trading intercfits. Special imnition may be iiiade 
of tlie railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Haluclii-stan, m the suutii-west of the N.- 
W. F. F., via Nushki with south-(3ast Persia. 
The line connects with thi‘, north-west r.ailway 
.systcin of India and extends K43 miles to Duz- 
d'ap, witiiin the Persian border. Two weekly 
trains nm each way and the freiglit carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and date.s, from Per- 
sia .and of tea, sugar ami piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the, railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
elfcot.s will be con.sideraldo. The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) from tlie trana-fronticr area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing tlieir trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India, 'I'be Railway line from 
Pir to Lankitsbina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course oi time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. The new roads in VVaziristan 
are already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been higli, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of oommiinieatiou, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other luind, high prices are a 
nardshii to the non-agricultural cla-sses. Tlic 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures arc generally 
the same in the British adininistered districts 
as in the Punjab. ITie cultivated area of the 
and amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 76 per cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. Relations with the tribes 
have improved trade has advanced, free moflical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there is complaint again.it the limitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments. In the 
British administered districts the total per- 
centage of male Scholars to the total male 
population 65-9 and that of female Scholars 
to the total female population Is 1‘32 
for the year 1933-34. per cent, males and 7 
per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India. Tlioso for females are 
not notably low, but they are, largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 '3 per cent, are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially Im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 191.4, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 


The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province is conducted by H. E. the 
Governor in Council and Agent, to the Governor- 
General, Ills staff coiisi.st of — 


(5) Members of the Provincial Civil Service- 
(0) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 


(8) Officers recruited for the service of 
departments requiring special 
knowledge— .Militia, Engineering, 
Ediicatio‘n, Jredichic and Forestry, 


f H.E. the Governor and ' 
Agent to the 
Governor-General 
The Hon ‘hie ilemher of 
the Executive Council > 6 
Chief Secretary 
Secretary, Transferred 
Departments 

■ Under-Secretary J 
Resident in Waziristan , . 1 
Dy. Commi.ssicners 6 1 
Political Agents .. 6 
Senior Sub- Judges .. 2j 
Asst. Commissioners "I 
and Asst. Political >-XP 
Agents. J 


Judicial Commr.’s 
Court & Dis- 
trict Judges. 


r Judicial C o m m i s - ' 

1 sioner. 

\ Two District and - 
Sessions Judges, 

^ One Additional ditto. 


The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub - 
collectorates in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invest'd with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-talisiidars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. Thb district is the unit 
tor police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the orainary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
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Inspector of Schools. The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesse-s 
one forest division, that of Hazara. The 
P W. D. of the Province carries out duties 
connected with hotli Irrigation .and Buildings & 
Roads. It is organised in two circles (in .all 
seven Divisions; under a Chief Engineer, P.W.D. 
who is also ex-offido Secretary to H. E. the 
Governor in Council. The administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General. There is a special 
f orce of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only Kiirram and Toehi Valley pay land 
revenue to the British Government. The 
revenue administration of all five administ- 
ered districts is controlled by the Revenue 
and Divisional Commissioner. For the administ- 
ration of civil and erimin.al justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
.l udge. The two Judicial Oomraissionors are the 
(sontrolllng authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province. The improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administrittion un-to-date, in accord 
with the growth of the business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above. 

FINANCES. 

In order to meet the excess in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subvention 
of Rs. one ovore per annum is given by the 
Government of India out of Central Revenues. 

The Administration. 


E. E. the Oovmior and Agent to the Governor- 
General. — H. B. Lleut.-Col. Sir Ralph GriflSth, 
.ic.o.S.l., O.I.B. (Assumed charge 18th April 
1932). 

Private Secretary — Captain L. M. Barlow, M. c. 

Aide-de-Camp—Elmt. P J, Keen. 

g'he Jlon'ble Member of the Executive Council — 
The Honb'ie Sir George Cunningham, K.c.i.i?., 
o.s.r., O.B.B.,I.O.S. 

Resident, Wazinstan — Mr, J, G. Acheson, 

c.i.B,, i.e.s,. 

Judicial Commissioner, Mr. L. Middleton, i.C.s. 

Additional Jwlicial Commissioner — Klian 
Bahadur Kazl Mir Ahmad Khan, B.A., iii.B. 

Revenue and Divisional Commissioner, Mr. J. S. 

; Thomson, O.i.E.j i.O.S., 

OMef Secretary to Government, N.W.F.P . — 
Mr. A. .T. Hopkinson, i.e.s. 

Secretary to Government, Transferred Depart- 
ments — Major A. E. H. Macann. 

Under Secretary to Chief Commissioner — J.t. 
A. L; A. Dredge. 

Financial Secrelnr)/ to Government, N.W.F.P . — 
Mr. A. N. Mitchell, i.e.S., (offg.) 


Assistant Secretary ^General) to Ouvernment, N. 

W. F. P.~Mr. W. V. Rogers (olTg.) 

Asstt. Finaneial Secy, to Govt., N.W.F.P. — 8. 
Ata Eliihi Siddidi. 

Indian Personal A.ssistaiit, TI. E. the Governor — 
Klian Bahadur Sultan Ma,bd .Khan. 
Secretary, Public Works Department — Mr. G-. M. 
Ross, I.S.K. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Prisons.—Bt.Col. H. II. Thorburn, C.I.P.., 
M.B.ch.B. (Glas,), 

Inspector-General of Police— M. H. O.de ( iale, 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary — H . T.illi", 
l.p. 

Director of Public Instruction — T. C. Orgill, 

I.E.Si 

Superintendent, Archceologicgl Survey, Frontier 
Circle— MaMtnmad Hamid Kuvaishi, b.a. 
District and Sessions Judge — Captain Abdur 
Rahim Khan. 


Capt. H. D. Rushton (Derajat.) 

Political Agents. 

Major H. H. .Johnson, 0.1.13., M.ir., Dir Swat 
and Chitral. 

Major 0. S. Searle, M. 0., Khyber. 

Capt. G. C. L. Crichton, North Waziristan. 

Major 0. C. H. Smith, Kurram. 

Capt. H. A. Barnes, South Waziristan. 

Deputy Commissioners. 

Capt. Iskandor Mirza, Hazara. 

A. D. F. Dundas, i.o.s., Peshawar, 

Captain A. J. Bring, Dera Ismail Kban. 

Major G. L. Mallam, Bar-at-Jjaw, Kohat. 

Captain E. H. Cobb, o.B.E. 

, Former Chief Commissioners. ' 

The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K.o.s.i., from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd JuneT908. Died 7th July 1908. 

The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 
Roos-Keppel, ti.c.i.B., K.o.s.i., from -Ith June 
1908 to 9th September 1919. 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, ii.O.S.i., 
K.c.r.E., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loader Maffey, K.o.v.o., 
o.S.r., l.O,s., from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 
1923. 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K.c,i.B., O.S.I., I.C.S., from 7th July 1923 to 
80th April 1930. 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, K.C.I.E., C.s.l., 
r.as., from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1931, 
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N. W. F. PiXOVINCE LEGISLATIVE 
couisrciL. 

The Hon’ble K. B. Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, 
Khan of Zaida (President). 

K. B. Abdul Rahim Khan, m.B.e., Bar-at-Law 
(Deputy President). 

SheeldiAbdul Hamid, B.A., Lii.B. (SecwtoT/). 
Ex-Officio Members and Ministers. 


The Hon’hle E. B. Nawah Sir Abdul Qayum 
Khan. K.C.I.E., Minister to the Government, 
N.W.F.P. 

OFFiciAiiS Nominated Members. 

Thompson, Mr. .T. S., I.C.S., Revenue and Division 
Commissioner, iO, The Mall, Peshawar 
Cantonment. 

Macann, Capt. A. E. H., Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Transferred Departments, Peshawar 
Cantonment. 


war Cantonment. 

Non-Offioiam Nominated members. 

Allah Nawaz Khan, Nawabzada, Representative 
of general interests, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Khan Ghulam Rahbani Khan, B.A., IX.B. (Alig.), 
Representative of general interests, Mansehra, 
Hazara District. 

Hassan Ali Khan, Sultan , Khan Sahib, of Boi, 
Representative of general interest, Boi, 
Mansehra Tahsil, Hazara District. 

Khan Malik-kur Rahaman Khan, Kaj’-ani, M.A., 
Representative of general interests, Sahpur, 
Kohat District. 

Narinjan Singh Bedi, Baba, B.A., Representative 
of general interests, Ganj Street, Peshawar 
' City, 

Erected Members. 

Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, Hashtnagar (Muham- 
madan), Bar-at-Law, Peshawar. 

Abdul Qayum Khan, Mr., ba., Rii.B. (Alig.), 
Outer Mansehra (Muhammadan), Mansehra, 
Hazara District. 

Abdur Rahaman Khan, Arbab, Doaba-cum- 
Daudzai (Muhammadan), Gari GuUa, Post ^ 
Office, Nahaqui, Peshawar District. 

Khan Abdul Hamid Khan, Kundi, b.a., ia.b. 
(Alig.), North-West Frontier Province (Land- 
holders), Pleader, Gul Imam, Dera Ismail Khan 
District. 


Baz Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, 
Kohat East (Muhammadan), Teri, Kohat 
District. 

Ghulam Haider Khan, Khan Bahadur, Bannu 
North (Muhammadan), Bazar Aliamad Kiian, 
Bannu District. 

Ghulam Hassan Ali Shah alias Hassan Gul Pir, 
Kohat West (Muhammadan), Naryab, Kohat 
District, 

Khan Hidayatullah Khan, Peshawar District 
(Landholders), TJmarzai, Tashil Charsadda, 
Peshawar District. 

Khan Hataibullah Khan, B.A. , il.e. (Alig.), Bannu 
South (Muhammadan), Pleader, Lakki. Bannu 
District. 

Hamidullah Klian, Khan Balia dur Nawab, 
Razzar-cuni-Amazai (Muhammadan), Torn, 
Peshawar District. 

Hazara Isher Das, Rai Bahadur Lala, M.A., lA.B., 
(Non-Muhammadan), Nawanshahr, Hazara 
District, 


Khuda Baksh Khan, Malik, b.a., xr.b., Other 
Towns (Muhammadan), Pleader, Dera Ismai 
Khan. 


Muhammad Zaman Khan, Khan Sahib, Hazara 
Central (Muhammadan), Khalabat, Hazara 
District. 

Khan Muhammad Abbas Khan, Inner Mansehra 
(Muliammadan), Mansehra, Hazara District. 

Muhammad Sharif Khan, Arbab, b.a., Khalisa- 
cum-Bara (Muhammadan), Land yarghajo, 
Peshawar District. 

Muhammad Ayub Khan, Mr,, Mardan Karaalzai- 
cum-Baizai (Muhammadan), Khandi Khan 
Khelan, Hot!, Peshawar District. 

Mehar Chand Khanna, Rai Sahib Lala, b.a., 
Peshawar City (Non-Muhammadan), Saddar 
Bazar, Peshawar Cantonment. 

Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, Dexa Ismail Khan 
East (Muhammadan), Pleader, Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Pir Bakhsh, Mr., M.A., Dl.b. (Alig.), Peshawar 
City (Muhammadan,) Pleader, Kissa Khani, 
Peshawar City. 

.Tagat Singh, Sardar, Narag Banker and 
Mernhant, North-West Frontier Province 
(Sikh), Peshawar Cantonment. 

Roohi Ram, Rai Sahib Lala, Dera Ismail Khan 
(Non-Muhammadan), Contractor, Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Samundar Khan, Mr., Hazara East (Muliammar 
dan), Banda Pir Khan. Hazara District. 

Taj Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, o.b.e., 
Nowshera (Muhammadan ), Badrashi, Now- 
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Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
adinjiiisterecl and unadmiuistered tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders, comprises an area 
of some 67,834 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Maniiiur, It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1931 
was 0,247,857, of whom 445,606 were in 
Manipur. Of the population in 1931, nearly 6i 
miUions were Hindus, over 2} millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. 
43 per cent, of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per cent, speak Assamese: other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundari, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-CIUnese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Eice la the staple food crop, nearly 4,857,567 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai Irrigation is unnecessary. Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
export. The area under tea consists of 4,31,782 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 35,934 acres are devoted to sugarcane. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall la everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23‘39 to 241'76 inches. The maximum is 
reached at Cherrapunji in the Khasl Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall oE 62Q'09 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 69 at Sibsagar in January to 84‘8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 186,818 tons were raised 
In 1934. Limestone is quarried in the Rhasi 
and Jaintia Hills, Petroleum is worked only in 
Lakliimpur and Oachar. 

An account of the petroleum occnirences 
in Assam was recently published In the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey of India; It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 


Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.B, trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communicatious. 

Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river. The excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads tlian other parts of India, A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers In both 
Valleys. An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibrugarh, 
In recent years the road system has developed. 
There are two trunk roads on either bank of the 
Brahmaputra parts of which are metalled or gra- 
velled and the rest unmetalled and excellent 
metalled roads from Shillong to Gauhati and to 
Cherrapunjee and also between Dimapur, on the 
Assam Bengal Railway, and Imphal, the capital of 
the Manipur State. A motor road, connecting 
SlilUong with the Surma i Valley, has been 
completed and opened to traffic. The Govern- 
ment of Assam had Ju 1928 carried out a consi- 
derable programme of road improvement and 
another programme is at present being launched 
which aims at the improvement of nearly 300 
miles of road either by metalling or gravelling 
and the construction of 6 big bridges. The work 
has already been undertaken. E-vtcM road.s are 
being maintained by means of mechanical plant 
which has proved successful in maintaining, 
throughout the year, a surface fit for motor 
vehicles. Motor traffic has increased on all sides 
and the demands for better roads has been 
insistent. The open mileage of railway 
has also shown a steady improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadlya Railway and connects tlie Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys, A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via, the Valley of the Brahmaputra, An 
extension towards Rangapora from Tangla 
Junction; along the North Bank of the Brahma- 
putra has been opened to traffic. 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 

In common wifch the other ProTinces of India, Assam secured substantial fliianclal autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1919. The present financial position for 1936-36 is set out in the 
following table ; — 

Trs.! 


Principal Heads of Revenue — 
Taxes on Income 


Land Revenue 
Excise . . 

Stamps 
Forest 

Registration . . 

Railways — 

State Railways — 

Gross receipts 

Dediwt — Working expenses . . . . 

Net receipts . . 

Subsidised Companies . . . . 

Total .. 

Debt Services — 

Interest 

Civil Administration — 

Administration of Justice . . 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police 

Ports and Pilotage 

Education . . , 

Medical . . . . 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . . . 

Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements-^ 

ClvU Works .. .. .. .. 

Miscellaneous— 

Receipt^ in aid of Superannuation . . 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous . 
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Contributions and Assignments to and from the 
Central Government — 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments .. 900 

Revenue in England .. .. .. 

Capital Revenue — 

Recoveries of loans and advances by 
the Assam Government .. .. 6,08 

Loan from the Provincial Loans Fund 56,20 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt .. .. .. 1,017 

Government Press — 

Depreciation Fund 8 

Provincial Subvention from Central 
Road Development Account .. 1,60 

Suspense .... 

Civil deposils 
Total receipts , 


2,84,06 


Grand total 
Expenditure . — 

Reserved Subjects — 
Land Revenue 
Stamps 

Forest 

Forest 

State Railways 
Subsidised Companies 


Trs. 

Miscellaneous Railway expenditure . . . , 1 

Construction of Raihvays 
Navigation, Embankments, Drainage Works 62 
Interest on ordinary .Debt . . . . " ^ “ 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of debt . . 

General Administration 
Administration of Justice 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police (other than Assam Rifles) . . 

Police (Assam Rifles) 

Ports and Pilotage . . 

Scientifle Departments 
Education (European) 

Medical 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 

Civil Works 

Famine Relief and Insurance 
Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

Stationery and Printing 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary charges 
Contributions to the Central Govern- 
ment by the Provincial Government_^ 

Total Reserved Subjects .. 


.. 6,17 

10,17 
26,61 
10,24 
4,97 
27,69 
. 3,26 
24 


20, 5S 
2,68 
4,10 

mi 


Excise 

Registration 

General Administration 
Scientifle Departments 
Education (other than European) 
Medical.. 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 
Civil Works 

Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous .. 


6,60 

1,58 

1,06 

1 

82,61 

18,57 

7,03 

7,45 

1,96 

1 

8,74 

50 

2,61 


77,61 


Total Transferred subjects . . 

Capital Expenditure — 

Forest capital outlay not charged to 

revenue .... 

Civil Works not charged to revenne. . . 
Payment of commuted value of pen- 
sions not charged to revenue .. 1,68 

Paymi'nt of gratuities retrenched personnel 9 
Government Press Depreciation Fund 8 

Advances from the Provincial Loans Fund 10,17 
Loans and advances by the Assam 
Government .. .. 1,44 

Provincial Subvention from Central 

Road Development Account . . 3,12 


Total expenditure 
Closing balance 


11,13 

42 
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Assam. 


Lieutenant-Govenwr of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it u’as decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieJdy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Bastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Counoil, Bihar, CJiota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Rrovinco was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Govornor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 

Governor. 

H. E. Sir Michael Keane, K.o.s.i., O.i.E., i.c.s. 
Executive Coukoil. 

The Hon'ble Ral Baiiadur Proinode Chandra 
Datfca, 0.1. 13. 

The Hon’ble Mr. W, L. Scott, i.o.s. 
Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, b.i,. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, n.i,. 
PBRSoNAi, Staff of His BxcELiiENOV the 
Governor. 

Private Secretary, Capt. R. B. Peel, The Duke of 
Gornwall’s Light Infantry. 

Aide-de-Camp, Capt. W. Ann trong, 8tli 
King Oe r.,e’s Own Light Oavaliy. 

Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Subadar-MaJor Sardar 
Bahadur Naiuslng Mall, LD S-m., O.B.s.i. 
Honorary-Aide-de-camp, Lt.-Gol. J. P. Moran. 

V.D. 

SECRETARIES, ETC., TO GOVERNMENT. j 
Chief Secretary, J. A. Dawson, o.i.E,, i.o.s. i 
Secretary to Government {Finance and Revenue). 

H. M. Prichard, I.o.s. ; 

Secretary to Government {Transferred Depart- 
ments), H. G. Dennehy, i.o.s. 

Vnder Secretary to Government, G, R, Kamat, 


Secretary to Government {Leyislaiive Department) 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Council, 

A. L. ISIank, i.o.s. 

Secretary to Government in the P. W. D., 

B. P. Bure, I.S.E., O.I.E. 

Addiliomd Secretary, C. S. Miillan, I.C.S. 

Aoftit Secretary, Judltml Department,, T. B. 

Burze, J. p. (offg.) 

Siiperintmding Engineer, B. B. Taylor, I.S.E. 
Under Secretary, P.W.D., Ali Ahmad, i.s.E. 
Assistant Secretary, Finance and Revenue Depart- 
ments, Jones, I.S.O., v.n. (on deputation). 
Rai Sahib S. 0. Dutt (offg.) 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat {Civil), D. 0. Das 
(on special duty) S. 0. Guswaml (offg.) 
Registrar, Assam Secretariat (P.W.D.), A. B. 
Dutt, 

Heads op Departments. 

Director of Land, Records Surveys, /. G. 

Registration, etc., S. P. Desai, i.o.s. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society cb Village Authorities, S. L. 
Mehta, i.o.s. 

Director of Agriculture, I.'N, Chakrabarty. 
Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department. 

Rid Sahib S. 0. Ghosh (Tompy.) 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, A. J, W. Milroy. 
Commissioner of Bacise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, Khan Bahadur Muham- 
med Chaiidhuri. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administrator-General, A. L. 
Blank, i.c.s. 

Inspector-General of Police, T. B. Burze 

j.p. (offg.) 

Director of Public Instruction, G. A. Small, 
Inspedar-General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col. C. B. Palmer, 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. T. D. Murison. 
Chief Engineer, E. P. Burke, O.i.E., i.s.E, 
governors. 

Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.o.s.i., k.o.i,e„ 
1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Harris, k.o.s.i., k.o.i.b., 1922, 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K.O.S.I., K.O.I.E., 1925. 

Sir William James Reid, K.o.i.E., o.S.l., 1925, 

Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, k.o.s.i., 
1927. 

Sir Michael Keane, k.o.s.i., o.i.E., 1932. 

Sir Abraham James Laine, K.o.i.E., 1935. 

Sir Michael Keane, k.o.s.i., O.i.E., 1035. 


Assam Legislative CoimcU, 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Manlavi Faiznur Ali . . . . ■ 

The Hon’ble Mr, W. L. Scott, c.i.E., i.C.s. . . 

The Hon’blP Bai Bahadur Proraode Chandra Datta, 0 


{President). 
I TSx-officid). 


Constituency by •which elected. 


ELECTED 

The llev. J. .T. M. Nichols-Roy . . 

Babu Sanat Kumar Das 
Babu Hirendra Cliandra Chakrabarti . . 

Babu Birendra Lai Das 
Babu Kalicharan Muchi 
Babu Gopendrolal Das Chaudhuri 
Babu Jitendra Kumar Pal Chaudhuri 

Babu Chiratan Moohi 

Mr. Sasanka Mohan Das 
Kumar Pramathesh Chandra 33anui . . 

Srljut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri 
Srijut Bepin Chandra Ghose . . 

Itai Bahadtir Rajaui Kanta Chaudhuri 
Bai Sahib Dalim Chandra Bor.a 
Kumar Bhupendra Narain Deb 
Bai Bahadur Brindaban Chandra Goswami 
Srijut Jogendra Hath Gohain. . 

Srijut Kasi Hath Saikia 
Srijut Mahendra Nath Gohain . . 

Bai Bahadur Nilambar Datta . . 

Srijut Sarveswar Barua 
The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdirl Hamid . . 

Haji Idris Ali Barlaskar 


Maulavi Abdur Rashid Chaudhuri 
Maulavi Munawwar Ali 
Maulavi Abdur Bahim Chaudhiiry 

Maulavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan 

Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury . . 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahmud Ali . . 
Maulavi Abual Mazicl Ziaoshshams . . 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mizanar Bahman 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Nuruddin Ahmed 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali 

Mr. L. J. Godwin 

Mr. G. E. Bayner .. 

Mr. A. J. Bichardson 

Mr. P. W. H 'ckcnhull .. .. .. 

Mr. W. E. D. Cooper 

The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua . , 


Hailakandi 
Sylhet Sadar 
Sunamganj 
Habiiganj (North) 
Habiiganj (South) 
South Sylhet 
Karimganj 
Dhubri 
Ganhati 
Goalpara 
Barpata 
Tezpiir 
Mangaldai 
Nowgong 
Sibsaaar 
.Tor hat 
Golaghat 
Dibrugarh 
North Laklumpur 


ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 


Sylhet Sadr (North) (Muhammadan Bural), 


Cachar 

Sylhet Sadr (South) 
Sunamganj 
Habiganj (North) 
Habiganj (South) 

South Sylhet 

Karimganj 

Dhubri 

Goalpara cum South Sal- 
mara Thana. 

Kanmip and Darrang 
cum. Nowgong. 
Sibsagar •'vm Lakhirapur 
Assam Valley Planting. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Surma Valiev Planting. 
Ditto. 

Commerce and Industry. 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS. 
Offioiuls. 


J. A. Dawson, ai.E, 
E. P. Burke, O.I.E. 
H. M. Prichard. 


Sreejukta Atul Krishna Bhattacharya, 

Srijut Mahendrs, Lai Das, 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Muliaminad Mashraf. 
Bai Sahib Pyari Mohan Das, 


Non-Officials. 

Rev. Tanurain Saikia representing the labouring 


of Backward Tracts). 

Khah Bahadur Maulavi Kexamat Ali, Jorhat. 


Baluchistan. 


BaUicJnstan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying Uie extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 187!) ; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British olBcers; and (3) tlie 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so largo a feature of Central 
Asia. Hugged, barren, sun-biirnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
It was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Qnetta and Maatung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the Britidi withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarnd, Sibi, Zawara VaDey and Thal-Ohotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than ilf Inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 


rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
eases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
t’la Baluch, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The . establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the Increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast la famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 108 public schools of 
all kinds with 7,665 scholars. I'hero is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. Coal is mined at Sharigh 
and Hamai on the Sind-Pishin Railway and in 
the Bolan Pass. The output of coal In 1929-80 
was 16,959 tons. Chromite is extracted 'U the 
Zhob District near Hindubagh. The chrome 
output feil off owing to poorer demand. Lime- 
stone is quarried in small quantities. The 
oufput of chromite during 1929-30 amounted 
to 17,906 tons. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-Genera) and 
Chief Commissioner. Next In rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of admlnistra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may he, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the fend, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of proee.sses 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagal 
Levy Corps. Fundamentally the Province is not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
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Agent to the Qomrnor-Gmieml and Chief Corn- 
miftsioner in Baluchistan,, The Iloii’ble Lt.- 
Col. A. E. B. Parsons. 

Bevenuc and Judicial Commissioner, B. J. 

Gould, O.M.6,, C.I.E., i.c.S. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner, Major L. W. 
Galbraith, M.O. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
in the Public Works Department, Brigadier 
Dawson, M.o. 

Assistant Secretary to the Agent to the Gorerhor- 
Qeneral and Chief Commissioner, Major J. 
E. Lidierth, M.b.e. 

Under Secretary and Personal Assistant to the 
Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missioner, E. E. Lydall, Esq., i.c.s. 
Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner, 
Quetta, Lt.-Ool. S. 'Willlaias, o.b.e. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Quetta, Captain B. Woods Ballard, I. A. 
Political Agent in Kalat and Political Agent in 
charge of the Eolan Pass and of Chagai District, 

H. Weightnmn, l.o.s. 

Assistant to the Political Agent in Kalat and of 
Chagai, Captain B. G. E. W. Alban. 

Assistant Political Agent, Mehran, Panjgur, 
Captain M, 0. A. Baig. 

Political Agent, SiU, G. F. Squire, Esq., i.o.s. 
Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, M. Worth, 

I. 0. s. 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonisation Officer, 
Nasirabad Sub-Division, District Sibi, G. C. 
S. Curtis. I.O.S. 

Political Agent, Loralai, Lt. -Colonel E. G. Hinde. 
Assistant Political Agent, Loralai, G. B. 
Emerson, l.o.s. 

Political Agent, Zhoh, Fort, Sandeman, Major 
de la Fargue, i.A. 

Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Capb. V. V. D. 
Willoughby, 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Major J. Eoger, l.M.s. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

'Phis is a group of islands lying in the Bay 
of Bengal. Port Biair, the headquarters of 
the Administration, is 780 miles from Calcutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 360 miles from 
Eangoon, with which ports there is regular 
communication by Government chartered 
steamers. 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,608 square miles and that of the Nicobar 
Islands 635 square miles. Of the former 15 .74 
square miles are cleared and partly under 
cultivation, the remaining area being dense 
forest. The population enumerated at the 
Census of 1031 was 29,463 of whom 7,631 were 
convicts. The number of convicts on 81st 
March 1932 was 7,672. 


Ports: — Port Blair and Bouiugto in the 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta in the 
Bicobars. Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and* their 
products from the Nicobars. 

The Islands are administered by a Chief 
Commissioner. A penal settlement was es- 
tablished at Port Blair in 1S58 and is the largest 
and most important in India. 

Chief Commissioner, W. A. Cosgrave, o.li:., 

I.c.s. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of tlie State of Mysore. Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174,y76. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
I'ippu of Seiiugapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was aunexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Eesidenfcin Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
CommiShioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A LeglsIatlveCouncll con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was creati d in 1023. The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil. The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg, The Hon. It.-CoJ. 

C. T. 0. Plowden, o.i.E. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Pro- 
vince in Eajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General In Eajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Pindariwar Daulat Eao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being priheipaJiy emifioyed in the 
cotton and other industries. The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat- 

Ohief Commissioner, The Hon, Irt.-Col. Sir 

G. D, Ogilvie, K.a.i.E,, o.s.i. 


Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the aeeession of Queen Victoria. 
Its aoquisiticnr was the outcome of an outrage 
eommitteil by local Arabs uijon the passengers , 
and crow of a Hritish Indian buggalow wa-ecked 
in the neighbourhood. Negotiations having 
failed to sceure satisfactory reparation the 
Government of Ilonibay de.spatched a force ^ 
under Major Eaillie which captured Aden on 
.lanuary 19th, 1S39. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does, having a circumference of about 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus of fiat ground. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sm'- 
rouiids the old Crater which constitutes Aden 
is 1,725 feet above sea level. Hugged spurs, 
with valleys hetwecu, radiate from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater. The penin- 
sula of Little Adeu, adjacent to Aden proper, 
was obtained by purchase in 18CS and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles in extent, was subsecpiently purchased 
when, in 1882, it was found necessary to make 
provision for an overflowing population. 
Attached to Aden is the island of Periin, 6 
square miles in extent, in tlie Straits' of Bab-el- 
Mandeb at the entrance to the E.ed Sea. The 
Kuria Muria islands, which were acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1854, were attached 
to the Aden Eesidency until 1031, when they 
were transferred to the control of the British 
llesident in the Persian Gulf. 

The whole extent of the Aden Settlement, 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Perim, is approximately 80 square miles. 
The 1931 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a 
population of 48,838. The population of Perim 
is 1,700 largely dependent on the Coal Depot 
maintained there by a commercial firm. 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. 
The population is chiefly Arab. The eWef 
industries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building. The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jovvar, sesamum, a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and, a little 
indigo. In the hills, wheat madder, fruia, 
coifee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
lioncy are obtained. The diliicuit problem 
of water supply has recently been solved. 
An artesian supply of fresh w'ater has been 
obtained at Slieikli Othman. Early in 1924 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
water was found at a depth of 1,545 feet. The 
artesian flow of water now rises from this bore 
at 750 gallons per hour, A second bore was 
started in 1928-29 and proved more productive 
tiian the first. Eive more bores have since 
b en sunk, but two bores only are in operation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public and shipping. Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed water. 


Supply mains for distributing water by pipe 
connection to house.s have been laid at Ci’ater 
and Tawahi and several of the private houses 
have been connected to the mains. Drainage 
systems at Tawahi and Crater have been 
completed. 


Climate. — The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range being from 75 in January to 98 in .Tune, 
with variations up to 102. The lulls between the 
monsoons in May and September are very 
oppressive. But Aden is usually free from 
infectious diseases and epidemics, and the 
absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
soil and the purity of the drinking water consti- 
tute efficient safeguards against many maladies 
common to tropical countries. The annual 
rainfall varies from i inch to SJ- inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 inches. 


Aden Protectorate.— -The principal Chiefs 
of the Aden hinterland are in protection treaty 
relations with the British Government, and 
their territories and dependencies comprise 
the Aden Protectorate. In April 1905 an 
Anglo-Tnrkish Boundary Commission signed • 
a convention specifying a demarcated frontier 
between the A den Protectorate and the (then) 
Tmkish Yemen, stretching from Shaikh Murad, 
opposite Perim, to the river Bana, some 29 miles 
north-east of Dhala’, and thence north-east 
to the Great Desert (Rub’ al Khali). With 
certain modifications thi.s frontier has been 
accepted by thel'reaty of San’a signed on 11th 
February 1934 as the boundary between the 
Aden Protectorate and the territories of the 
King of the Yemen, who became ruler of 
the former Turkish possessions in S. W. 
Arabia after the conclusion of the Great 'War. 
The Aden Protectorate stretches eastwards 
as far as Ras Dharbah Ali, to include the 
Hadhramaut and the territories of the Sultan 
of Qishn, bordering upon Oman, and comprises 
in all about 42,000 square miles. 

The Sultan of Qishn is also Sultan of Sokotra, 
an island about 1,382 square miles iu extent 
lying off Cape Guardafui on the African coast. 
Sokotra is included in the Aden Protectorate 
by virtue of a treaty between the Sultan and 
the British Government in 1886 : its population 
is said to be about 12,000 mainly pastoral inland, 
and fishing on the coast. The Aden Protectorate 
which is under the control of the Resident and 
Commander-in-Chief, Aden, on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, is not directly administered, 
and since the withdrawal of a small British 
Garrison from Dhala' in 1906 no military iwsts 
have been maintained in tribal territory. 

Administration. — The administration of 
Aden was formerly directly under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, but new arrangements came 
into operation in 1928. The Imperial Govern- 
ment is now responsible for the military and 
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political situation in Aden and the Aden i 
Protectorate. The settlement of Aden itself 
reinains under the Government of India. The 
flnanciai settlement required by this division 
of authority provides for the payment by ludia 
to Imperial lieveiiues of £269,000 a year for three 
years and thenceforward of " £150,000 a year, 
iriie larger amount is coiisidei'ahly less than the 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian revenues 
under the former system of control. 

The administrative control of the Settlement 
of Aden was transferred from the Bombay 
Government on 1st April 1032, when Aden 
was formed into a separate province under the 
direct control of the Government of India. 

The administration is vested in a Chief 
Commissioner who is also Eesidont and Com- 
inauder-in-Ghief. Since the introduction of the 
dual control referred to above, the Eesident’s 
post is to be held alternatively by an Officer 
of the Indian Service and a member of the 
Colonial Service. The District of Aden Court 
is the Colonial Court of Admiralty under Act 
XVI of 1801, and its procedure as such is regulat- 
ed by the provisions of the Colonial Courts 
of the Admiralty Act, 1890 (53 and 64 Vic. 
Chapter 27). The laws in force in the Settlement 
are generally speaking those in force in India, 
supplemented on certain points by special 
regulations to suit local conditions. The 
management of the port is under the control 
of a Board of Trustees formed in 1888. The 
principal business of the Port Trust in recent 
years' has been the deepening of the harbour 
so as to allow vessels of large size to enter and 
leave at all states of the tide. The police 
force, consisting of land, harbour and armed 
police, has been reorganised. 


CkieJ CommiHsumer and neMdent. and 
Commmidi’r-in-Uhief, Lioiil lUiant-Colonel 
Sir Bernard llawdon Heilly, k.c.m.g., 


Dui.rictandScssiomJudgc,X, Q. Wells, I.O.S. 
Political Seeretartj, Lieutenant-Colonel M. C. 
Lake. 

Chainnan of the Port ‘Trust and Settlement, 
J.V. Aluxander, M. Inst. o.i:. 

Civil Secretary, Cajitaia M. C. Sinclair. 

Civil Administrative Medical Officer, Port 
Health Offtcer and Medical Officer iio 3i. tl. 
Hospital — Lieut.-Colonel E. 8. Phipson, 
o.i.B. n.s.o., I.M.S. 

Commandant of Police, 11. II. Haslam, J.i’, 
Government Agents Pcrini, J. Pape. 

The island of Karaaran in the lied Sea about 
200 miles north of Perlm was taken by the 
British from the Turks in 1915, and is admini- 
stered by the Government of India through 
a Civil Administrator under the control of tiie 
Chief Commissioner of Aden. It has an area 
of 22 .square miles and a population of about 
2,200. A quarantine station for pilgrims 
travelling to Mecca from the East is maintained 
on the Island under tlie joint control of the 
Government of India and the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies. 

Civil Administrator, Captain 1). Thomp.son. 

Under the new Federal constitution for India 
it is proposed to separate Aden from India. 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Becretar;;? of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1868 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1916) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or In the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the' 
government and revenues of India, 


The Secretary of State. 

Until the Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to give orders to every officer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of. State with the Governor-General 
la Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified ; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he he called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indlaninterest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Couneil, and for some 
of tbe»e the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
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state with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in praotlca the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free bo appoint within those limits. The period 
of otBce was reduced from 7 to 6 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re-appoint a member for anotiier 
flve years. Half the ConneJ! must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Wliltehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject to 
the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total cost now is about £230,000. In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and 
most of the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised in Whitehall is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues. 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
Office administrative expenses is about £115,000. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment was accom- 
panied by a highly important admlnlswative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. Prom 
October Ist, 1P20, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of (Jovern- 
meat stores in England and the Indian Stu 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances and pensions, the recruit- 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I. 0. B. 
and Forest probationers after first appcint- 
ment, the making of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriatioa 


of destitute iascars, sale of Government of 
India publications, etc. The stall of the 
S.ores Department is located at the Deoot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the test of 
tlie staff, are at India House, Aldwyeh, W. 0. 2, 
built to tlie designs of Sir Heriiert Baker at a 
cost for construction and equipment of £324,000. 
Thtje could be. no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental style for the exterior, but there 
are enough Indian features of ornamentation to 
proclaim the Eastern association of the place. 
Moreover the Exliibitiou Hall (typically Indian 
in design) has flve. windows on two sides for 
display specimens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India. 

Parliament set up in 1920 a .Toint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of eacJi 
House to keep Parliament in closer touch with 
Indian affairs but the system has not flourished 
in the last few years. 

INDIA OFFICE, 

Secretary of State. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Zetland, P.0,, 
6.C.S.I,, o.o.l.1ii. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Fiudlater Stewart, fi.O.r.B., K.O.B., o.s.i., 

Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 

R. A. Butler, m.p. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State,. 
SirL. D. Wakely, K.C.i.H., C.B. 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

Sir Cecil H. Kisch, K.O.I.B., o.B. 

S. K. Brown, O.B., O.V.O. 

Council. 

Sir Henry Wheeler, K.o.s.l., K.O.I.E. 

Sir Denys de S, Bruy, K.o.s.l., K.O.I.E., C.b.B. 

Sir Henry Strakosch, g.b.b- 

Sir Reginald 1. R. Glancy, k.O.I.B., o.s.i. 

Sir Charles A. Tegart, C.S.I,, O.I.E., M.v.o. 

Sir Atul e. Chatterjee, G.C.I.E., K.O.S.i. 

Sir A. A. L, Parsons, k.o.i.b. 

Sir Abdul Qadir. 

Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh. 

Clerk of the CouncU : S. K. Browm, C.B„ c.v.o. 
Deputy Clerk of the Council : A, DiMin. 

Private Senretarv to the Sicretary of State: 
W.D. Croft, o.i,E. 

Assistant Private Secretary: L. W. N. Homan. 
Political A.-D.-C, to the Secretary of State: 

Lleut--0ol. W, G. Neale, o.i.E. 

Private Secretary to l^emanent Uncter-Seeretary 
of State: Q. E. Groin ble. 

Private Secretary to Parly, Under- Secretary '• 
A, F. Morley. 





Heads of Departments. 

SBOEKTARIES. 
pimnc.ial : P. B. Grist, 

G. H. Baxter, (Acting). 

Public and Judicial: R. T. Peel, M.O., (Acting). 
Military: Major-General Sir J. P. S. D. Cole- 
ridge, K.a.B., o.m.g., d.s.o. 

Personal Assistant : Col. G, L. Pepys, c.b., p.s.o_ 
Joint Secretary : J. A. Simpson, ( Acting ). 

Staff Office attached: GoU J. 0. Macrae, d.s.o. 

I Political: J. C. Walton, O.B., m.c., P. J. 
Patrick, o.s.l. 

Economic and Omrseaa: E. J. Turner, O.B.E. 
Services anil General and Establishment Officer, 
F. W.H. Smith, O.I.E. 

! Beforms : (India). 

Sir Venion Dawson, k.c.i.e. 

Sir Archibald Carter, E.o.i.E., O.B. 

Reforms : (Burma). 

D. T. Mohteath, C.T.o., o.B.E. 
Accountant-General, Sidney Turner, O.B.E., b.i.a. 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administratorg-Oeneral in India. 

Record Department. — Suverintendent of Re- 
cords : W. T. Ottewill, M.B.E. 

Auditor : E. li. Ball. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Government Director of Indian Railway Com- 
panies : E. Mowbray. 

to : W. Gauld, o.B.E. 

Dibmrian : (Vacant). 

Asst. Ubrarian : H, K. Randle, n.ph., M.A. 
Sub-Librarian: J.W.Sm&l)'KQQ&,u. A. 

President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matters : 
Maj.-Gen. Sir J. W. D. Megaw, K.O.I.E. 
Menibers of the Medical Board: IA.-Co\. Q.Mcl. 

C. Smith, O.M.Q., Lt.-Ool. H. R. Dutton, O.I.E. 
Legal Adns'-r and Solicitor to Secretary of State i 
Sir Herbert G, Pearson. 

Asst. Solicitor : F. R. Marten, O.B.E. 

Information Officer : H. MacGregor, 

Ordnance Consulting OJfleer: Col. 0. E. Vines, 
R.A. 

HIGH COMMISSmsTBR’S OFFICE 
India House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 

The High Commissioner : Malik Sir Feroz Khan 
Noon, 

Personal Assistant: V, J. G. Eayres. 

Private Secretary : W. M. Mather, m.b.b. 
Deputy High Commissioner : B. Rama Rau, 
■O.I.E. ^ 

Chief Accounting Offscer : A, J. C, Edward, E.I.A. 


Seeretary, General Department : 11, 
Montgomery. 

Indian Trade Commissioner: Dr, D. V. Meek 

C. I.E., O.B.E. 

Deputy ditto: Y. N. Sukthanker. 

Secretary, Education Department : T. Quayle 

D. HIT. (Bond.) 

Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Hoad, Lambeth, S, E. I. 
Director-General: Lieut.-Col. Sir Stanley Padidon 
O.I.E., O.I.M.E. 

Director of Purchase : J. P, Forsyth. 

Director of Inspection : F. E. Benest, M.I.B.E. 
Secretaries of State for India. 

Assumed 
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Lord Stanley (Earl of Derby) . , . . 1868 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart, (Viscount Halifax) 1859 
Earl de Grey and Rlpon (Marquess of 
Ripon) .. .. .. 

Viscount Cranborne (Marquess of Salisbury) 

Sir Stafford Northoote, Bart. (Earl of 

Iddesleigh) 1867 

Duke of Argyll 

Marquess of Salisbury .. .. 

Viscount Ctanbrook 

Marquis of Hartington ( Duke ol Devon- 
shire) .. 

Earl of Kimberly 1882 

lord Randolph Churchill 
Earl of Kimberley 
Viscount Cross . . 

Earl ol Kimberley 

H. H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1894 
Lord George E. Hamilton 
St. John Brodrick (Viscount Midleton) . . 1908 
John Motley (Viscount Morley) . . 

The Earl of Crewe (Marquess) . . 

Austen Chamberlain 
E. S. Montagu 
Viscount Peel 
Lord Olivier 
Lord Birkenhead , , 

YiSconnt Peel 
W. Wedgwood Benn 
Sir Samuel Hoare . . 

Lord Sietland 


The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of administration during a long minority ; Imt 
I niia is 1,808,679 square miles, with a popula- always witli the undeviating intention of re* 
tion of 352,837,778 of people — nearly one-fifth storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
of the human race. But of this total a verj' for intervention passed. Almost all states 
i irge part is not under British Administration, possess the right of adoption inclefault of lieirs. 
The area covered in the Indian States is 712,508 Uidhte of 

square miles with a population of 81,310,845. Rights Of Indian States. 

'I'he Indian States embrace the widest The rights and obligations of the Indian 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They States are thus described by the Imperi;>l 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excup- 
llajputana, with an area of 13 square miles, tion, gained protection against dangers from 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more without and a guarantee that the protector 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, will respect their rights as rulers. The Bara- 
as large as Italy, with a population of over mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
fourteen millions. They include the inhospi- Powers and other Indian States. The in- 
table regions of Western Bajputana, Baroda, habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
part of tire Garden of India, Mysore, rich in of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
most favoured spots on the face of tlie globe. and their subjects are free from the control 

of the laws of British India. Criminals es- 

Rclations with the Pai amount Power . caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
So diverse are the conditions under wliich to it by its authorities ; they cannot be arrested 
tlie Indian States were established and came bv the police of British India without toe pev- 
Into political relation with the Government of inisslon of the ruler of the State.. The Indian 
India, that it is impossible evvn to summarise Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
them. But broadly it may be said that as acts for tliern in all external affairs, and at 
■the British boundaries expanded, the states the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
came under the intlaenoe of the Government ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses- wlmn the internal peace of their territories 
Bions. To this general policy however there is seriously threatened. Finally they parti- 
was, for a brief period, an important departure, cipato in all the benefits which the protecting 
During tlio regime of Lord Dalbousie power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
the Government introduced what was called its administration of its own dominions, and 
annexation through lapse. That is to say, thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
when there was no direct heir, the Government waj'S, the ports, and the markets of British 
considered whether public interests would_ be iMia. Except in rare eases, applied to mari- 
secured by granting the riglit of adoption, time states, they have freedom of trade with 
Through the aPphc.ation of this plicy, the British India although they levy their on n 
states of hatara and of Nagpiir fell in to the customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
Bast India Companj% and the Kingaom of Oudh most of the public offices of the British 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern- Government. 

ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. . 

It was followed by the transference of the Obligations of Indian States, 

dominions of the East India Company to the Qn the other hand, the Indian States are 

Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy under an obligation not to enter into relations 
toward the Indian States. In the historic with foreign nations or other states; the 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out authority of their rulers has no existence out- 
that “ We desire no extension of our present side their territories, Tlieir subjects outside 
territorial possessions; and while w'e will their dominions become for all intents and' 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our purposes Britisli subjects. Wliere foreign 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall interests are concerned, the Paramount Jtower 
allow no encroachments on those of others, must act so that no just cai:sc cf offence is 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour given by its subordinate allies* All Indian 
of the Native Princes as our own; and we States alike are under an obligation to rtfer 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, to the British every question of disinitc witli 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social other states. Inasmuch as the Indian Sfatr,? 
advancement which can only be secured by have no use for a military establishment othec 
internal peace and good government.” Since than for police, or display, or for co-opiuation 
the issue of that proclamation there has been with tlie Imperial Government, their military 
no cnoroaohment on the area under Indian torcos, their equipment and armament, me 
rule by the Government of India. On the prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
' contrary, the movement has been in the op- old and unaltered treaties declare tiiat the 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, British Government will have no inaimer of 
whicli had been so long under British admi- concern with any of a Maharajah's dependents 
uistration that toe traditions of Native rule or servants, witli respect to whom tlie Maha- 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the rajah is absolute, logic and public oi inion have ’ 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah endorsed the principle which Lord Canning 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was set forth in his minute of 1800, that the 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- '‘Government of India is not precluded from 
sessions. On many occasions the Govern- stepping in to sot right such serious abuses 
mont of India has had to intervene, to pre- In a Native Government as may threaten any 
vent gross misgovernment, or to 'cany on the part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
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ance, nor from assnming temporary charge 
of a Native State wlien there siiail be sufficient 
reason to do so.*’ Of this necessity the Oov- 
ernor-Goneral in Council is the sole judge 
subject to the control of Parliament. Where 
the lavv of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British snlijeets or otiicr speciOed persons 
in foreign territory, tiiat power is ex'oreised 
by the British courts wliieh possess it. The! 
snbjticts of Eurofiean Power's and the United 
States are on tiio same footing. Whore can. 
tomncnts exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment arrd the civil 
stiticm is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a ruie, reside In the states themselves. In the 
larger states the Government is represented 


by a Resident, in groups of states l>y an Agent 
to the Governor-General, aasisted bv local 
Residents or Political Agents. Tlieso ‘officers 
form the sole chaniu'l of communication be- 
tween the Indian States and the Government, 
of India and its Foreign Bepartmem., with 
the_ officials of British India and with other 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on whicli they may 
be consulted. Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments l3Ut in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent arc usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in wliose district they lie. 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor- General. 


HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam exercises full sovereignty within 
his dominions, grants title,- and lias the piower 
of life and death over his subjects, iiefore lOB), 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
re.sponsibla to the Nizam, with Assistant Minister, 
but an Executive Council ivas established wliicli 
now con.siste of seven members. A legislative 
Council consisting of 20 members of wlium 12 
are official, 6 iion-offioial, and 2 extraordinary, 
is responsible for making laws. The adminis- 
tration is carried on by a regular system of 
departments on lines similar to those followed 
in British India. The State is divided Into two 
divisions — Teliiigana and Mahratwmra — 15 

districts and 15'3 Talukas. Local Boards are . 
constituted in each District and Taluka. Tlie i 
State maintains its omi C'urreue.y wliieii consists j 
cf gold and silver coins and a large note issue. 
The rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, ex- 
clianges witli the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of 116-10-8 to 100. There is a 
State postal Service and stamps for Internal 
purposes. The Nizam maintains his own army 
consisting of 18,418 troops o£ all ranks Of wliich 
1 1,211 are Irregular and 7,207 arc Regular 
troops, Which includes 2 battalions for Imperial 
Service 1,052 strong. 

Finance. — Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealtliiest of the Indian States, having a revenue 
in its own eurreney of about 8^ crores, which is 
approximaioly the same as tiuit of the Central 
Provinces and Behar ami Orissa and double 
that of any other State. After niaiij' vicissi- 
tude, s, its llnarice.s are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a large annual surplus 
of revenue from ■vvliich a re.serve of 1)..S crores 
ha.s been built up. This is being used partly 
as a Sinidng Fund for the redemption of debt 
and partly for the development of tlic resources 
of tlie. State. The Budget estimates for the 
present year show a revenue of 873 .90 lakhs 
under service heads and an expenditure of 
857 .44 lakhs, ineiusivo of large sums set aside 
for development, famine insurance and debt 
redemption. The capital expenditure pro- 
gramme provides for an expenditure of 72,43 


lakhs which includes 12.78 lakhs for completion 
of large irrigation projects and 43.08 lakhs 
for open line works and road motor transport. 
Tlie year opened with a cash balance of 
202.07 lakhs which is expected to be 267.12 
lakiis by the end of tlie year. Tlie Goverament 
loans stand at about 115 for long term issues. 

Production and Industry — The principal 
industry of the State is agriculture, which 
maintains 57 per cent, of the population. The 
common .system of laud tenure is ryotwari. 
About 55 per cent, of the total area is directly 
[ administered by the State. The rest consists 
of private estates of His Exalteii Highness the 
Nizam, wdiicli comprise about one-tenth of the 
total area o the State, and the estates of the 
Jugirdars and Baigah nobles. The total land 
revenue is over 3 crores. The principal food crops 
are millet and rice ; the staple money-crops 
is cotton, which is growm extensively on the 
j black cotton soils, and oil seeds. Hyderabad is 
' well known for its Gaoraiii cotton which is the 
flne.st indigenous cotton in India. The 
total area under cotton e.xcef'ds 3J. million acre.s, 
Hyderabad possesses tlie most southerly of 
the Indian coal mines and the whole of Southern 
India is dependent on it for such coal as is 
transported ' by rail. The chief mine is situated 
at Singareiii, which is not far from Bezwada 
junction on the Calcutta-Madras line. The 
chief manufacturing industry is based on the 
cotton produced in the State. There are 4 
large mills in existence and othens are likely 
to be established, while about one-third of the 
cloth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local hand-looms. Tliere are about 391 ginning 
pressing decorticating factories in the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneries and flour 
mills, the total number of factories (as defined 
in the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds ■ 
in the State being 419. The Shahabad Cement 
Co. which has been established at SliaiiabacI on 
the Great Indian Beninsula Railway line, not far 
from Wadi, supplies the whole of Southern India 
with cement and has at present an annual output 
oM09,450 tons. 



Taxatio«.“-Apart from the land revenue chased by the Nizam’s Governmout. The 
■which, as stated above, brings in about 3 .25 road system is beinu: rapidly extended in accor- 
crores, the main sources of taxation are excise dance with a weIl-consi(iered programme, 
and customs. The receipts from each are ^ . 

estimated for the present year at 180 lakhs ^une 1932 the llailuay is rumijng 

and 95 lakhs respectively. After these come services in the city and suburbs 

interest on investments (27 lakhs), railways of Hyderabad and on some district roads. At 
(108 lakhs) and Berar rent (29 lakhs). The drat the fleet consisted of 27 passciipr 
customs revenue is derived from an adwlarem vehicles operatin!, a route mileage of 28-1 
fUifcy of not more than 5 per cent, on all Hew services have been opened from 

imports and exports, Present motor 

Communications.-One hundred and thirty- mdeage operated is 1,274 miles witli 92 
two miles of broad gauge line from Bombay passenger vehicles. 

to Madras traverse the State ; also 30 miles of p _nrh(» o=iTTmda TTnivHraittr of 
Hyderabad which marks a new departure in 
Indian education, imparts instruction in all the 
of tiiG Niza^m s State Railway takes off and run- f«pn)f.}pq ^,h7‘n)TrTh Tmadnnn of TTrdn iv'TirrUon 
ning east through Hyderabaif City and Warangal f comnu so?g llnguagf ft 

reaches the Calcutta-Madras line at Bezwada, a ““P"isoiy languagc^^^^^^.^ 

Colleg“ an ESneefing CouSland !i Suing 
Warans^al on txiis linCy a new link to X/ciltirsnaJi (''infTptTA fAp tpvnf^hAV'is riniipfr#! o'f 

H^deiabld (S Gracg is^ howe^r? aSated 
between Madras and Deliii. .B roni Secunaerabad Hia Mofirnc* r]nJt7j»r<3if v in fhA fnfoi 

S'a&&.lt%ASS^A£y SStS *" 

to Calcutta. A metre gauge line also runs south “‘‘''‘“S been largely inci eased, 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar Executive Counca.— Baja Bajayan Baja Sir 
to the border and is now linked up with Kishen Pershad Maharaja Bahadu:, Yamin-us- 
BronacheUam on the Madras and Southern filah- Saltanath, a.o.l.is., President ; Nawab Malidi 
ratta Bailway. Branch lines exist from Puma to yar Jung Bahadur, Politlca’ & Education 
Hingoli, Parbhani to Purli-yaljnat’ , Karipalji to Member; Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari, Finance 
Kothagudium and \ik!iarabad to Bidar which and Bailway Member; T. J. Tasker, Esfjulro, 
last was exten led to Purll-Vabnath. Thus, with ileveniie and Police Member ; Nawab 

branch'ines, there are now 7 u9 miles of broad Lutfud-Dowlah Bahadur, Judicial and Eoclesl- 
gauge and 0M of the metre gauge in the State, astical Member; Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur,, 
The Barsi Light Bailway owns a short exten.sion Army and Medical Member ; Baja Shamraj 
from Kurdwadl on the Bombay-Madras line to Usijwanb Bahadur, Public Works Member. 

Xatur in Osmanabad District. The Nizam’s ’ 

Guaranteed State Bailway was worked by a British Resident . — The Hon’ble Mr. D, G. 
company until April, 1930, when it was pm- Mackenzie, o.i.E. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
north and the north-west where it is bounded Ualebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
by the districts of Dharwar and North Canara the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
respeotlvely and towards the south-west by sore was next connected with the Vijayanagar 
Coorg. it has two natural divisions each with a Empire. At the end of the fourteenth century ■ 
distinct cliaraoter of its own — the hill country Mysore became assoolated with the present 
(or maluad) on the west and the wide spreading ruling dynasty. At ttrst tributary to the domi- 
valleys and plains (tJie rnaidan) on the east. The aant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
State has an area of 29,483 siiuare miles includ- ed its independence after the downfall of Vlja 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of yanagar in 1,595. In the latter part of the eigh- 
Bangalore and a population of 0,557,30: of ceeuth century, the real sovereignty passed into 
whom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada the hands of Hyder AH and then ids son, Tipnu 
is the language of the State. Sultan. In 1799, on tna fail of Scringapatam, 

History — I'he ancient history of the country the British Government re-stored the State ' 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects comprised within its present limits, to the an- 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend dent dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the llama- Krishnaraja Wadayar Baliadiir III. Owing to 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
historic times, the north-eastern portion of of the country, the management w as assumed by 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Empire in the British Government in 1831. In 1881, the 
the third century B.O. Mysore then came State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty.. From of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Baliadur 
about the third to the eleventh century A.U., auder conditions and stipulations laid down in 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
western portion by the Pallavas and the the as-istance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sosha- 
oantral and the southern portions by the Gangas. 1 rj Iyer, K.o.s.i., as Dowan. brought Mysore to 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of a state of great prosperity. He died in 1894, at 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out the early age of 31, and was succeeded by the 
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presprit, ruler TTis Highness Sri Krishnarajendra i 
Wadiyar llaliadur, w.c.s.i., g.b.e., who was ins- 
tallt'd in 1002. In Noveniber lOlK, the Instru- 
ment of Transfer was replaced by a Treaty I 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting between tbePritisb Oovernment and I 
the State of Mysore. In 1027, the Government 
of India remitted in perpetuity B,s. inj lakhs 
of the annual subsidy which till then had 
stood at Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Administration.— The City of Mysore is the 
Capital of tlie State, but .Bangalore is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
the Maliaraja is the ultimate authority in the 
State, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by an Executive Council 
consisting of the Dewan and two Members of 
Council. The. High Court consisting of the 
Chief .Tusticc and three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State — 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council. The Representative Assembly was 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from' time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1023, the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion, XVIII of 1023. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed. The privilege of moving 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre* 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to be eonsulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the genera! principles of ali 
mea-sures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Birthday Se.ssion) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has i 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members. The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
ministration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the ex- 
offiolo President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council, 

The Legislative Counml has a Public Accounts 
Committee which examines the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant. 

Standing Gommittees.—With a view to 
large the opportunities of non-official represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the everyday 
Administration of the State, three Standing Opm-I 
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mittees consisting of members of tbe Repre- 
sentative Assembly jind tlie Le,gisl, alive Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail- 
way, Electrical and P. W, Departments, the 
second in connection with Local Self-Govern- 
ment and the Departments of Medicine, Sanita- 
tion and Public Health and the third in connec- 
tion w’lth Finance and Taxation, 

State Troops.— The combatant strength of 
the Military Force at the end of 19,34-35 was 
1 481 of which 482 were in the Mysore Lancers, 
120 in the .vi v-ore Hor.'^e, and the remaining 873 
in the Infantry. Ee.sides, there is a Mechanical 
Transport Crops W'hicli con-sLsts of two lorries 
(six wheeler lorries) and 4 commerciil lorries 
with the necessary stall. The total annual 
cost is about 16 lakhs of rupees. The cost of 
the Police Administration during 1934-35 was 
about 19 lakhs. 

Agriculture. — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chief 
Rbres are cotton and sun-hemp. The Seri- 
cultural indtistry is the most important sub- 
sidiary industry practised by the agriculturists. 
As elsewhere in India the industry is passing 
through one of the gravest crises in the course 
of Its history owing to the competition of cheap 
foreign silk. The area under mulberry during 
1034-35 had shrunk to 3o,0()0 acres. The 
Department of Agriculture is popularising agri- 
culture on scientific lines by means of demons- 
trations, investigations and experiment. There 
are 7 Government Agricultural Farms at Hehbal, 
Babbnr, Marthur Nagenahally, Hunsur.Mandya 
and the coffee experimental Station at Baie- 
honnur. A live-stock section has been organised 
which has been taking necessary steps for the 
improvement of live-stock. A cattle breeding 
station has been established at Farvatharay- 
anakere, near Ajjampur in the Kadur District, 
with a sub-station at Basur. A Serum Institute 
has been opened at Baagalore for the manu- 
facture of serum and virus for inoculation 
against rinderpest and other contagious disea- 
ses. There are 64 Veterinary Dispensaries and 
Hospitals in the State under the control of the 
Civil Veterinary Department. 

Industries and Commerce- — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other as.sistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters. The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories — 
the Government Soap Factory, Government 
Porcelain Factory, Government Silk Weaving 
Factory and the Central Industrial Workshop, 
j?he Department has a well-equipped Govern- 
ment Industrial and Testing Laboratory, with 
a section devoted to the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical drugs and preparations. The 
Well-Boring Section which is engaged in the 
driUing of boreholes for meeting the require- 
.ments of drinking water in the rural areas is 
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nr)w uiuler the control of the Bureau of Sanitarv 
Bnpiineering nepartment of Biiblic Healtll. 
Mysore is the larReiJt producer of silk in India, 
and the care and devolopinenfc of this industry 
is entrusted to a Department of Sericulture 
in charge of a Superintendent subject to 
the gehenil control of the Director of 
Industries and Commorce. Arrangements have 
been made for the supply of disease-free seed and 
a central and live talnk popular schools have 
heou doing good work. 

With a View to demonstrate and impart 
instructions in the utilisation of the high i 
grade silk produced in tlie State, Goverumeiit 
have established a Silk Weaving I’actory Jinil 
Djmiiig and I’inishing Works .at Mysore, 
The Sandalwood Oil Factory started on an 
experimental basis is now working on a 
commercial scale. A factory is working at 
Mysore. A large plant at a cost of more 
than 170 lakhs of rupees has been constructed 
at Bhadravathi for purposes of inanntacturing 


charcoal, pig-iron, distilling wood-aicohol, and 
develoiiing subsidiary industries. A now Pipe 
Foundry was oiiened there for tlie mamifacture 
of pipes which are in great demand in several 
towns in India. The in.stallation of a steel 
plant is nearing conii.iletion and power lines 
have boon already laid for supplying 
Uleetrie energy to .Bhadravati from Mysore. 
The IVork.s nru on the border.s of nn extensive 
forest area and practically at the foot of 
the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
mangane.ae and bauxite, and are not far from 
chc ('ieraoi)pa Water Palls estimated to be capable 
nf producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy. A Trade Oouimissioner in London lia,s 
been appointed to look after the interest of 
the trade and industry of the State. 

Finances. — The actual total receipts and 
diabur.sements charged to .Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget eali- 
m.ate for 1034-35 and budget for 1935-30 were 
as below : — 


Year. 

Beceipts. 

Disbursements. 

Surplus. 

Deficits. 

1980-31 

1931- 82 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

(Bevised) 

(Budget) 

lls. 

3,32.35,293 
3,37.47,182 
3,88,27,523 
' 3.42,87,244 

i 3,65.81,000 

8,77,14,000 

Ba. 

3,94,29.342 
3,56.03,768 
3,56,16,671 1 

1 3,70,92,947 . 

3.79,05,000 1 

■ 3,81,92,000 I 

lls. 

82,000 

Its. 

61,94,049 

18,66,581 

17,88,148 

22,21,631 

.5,02,000 


Hydro-Electric and Irrigation Works. — 

The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamndram, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric pow'er, to the extent of about 
12,000 H. P. for supplying power mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies . and incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore, 
la course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and angmentin.g the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the “ Krishnarajasagara Beservoir” 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
power un to 46,000 H. P. will also bring under 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The new Canal Works were started 
in 1 927, and the main canal is named the “Irwin 
Canal” after Lord Irwin the then Viceroy. An 
area of about 9 thousand acres under this Canal 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation 
' and a Sugar Factory with a crushing capacity of 
about 1,400 tons of caneper day has been Estab- 
lished near by at Jlandya. An up-to-date 
Distillery has been erected as an adjunct to 
the Sugar Factory. Full advantage is being 
taken of the available electric power for small 
industries and the electrification of towns and 
lift irrigation. 

Education.— A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916.: 
Tt is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Maharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and three 


Intermediate Colleges with Iiead quarters at 
Mysore. The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore. The Maharani’s 
College at Mysore is a College for Women. 

There are 38 .High Schools of which 6 are for 
girls, 325 Middle Schools of which S3 are for 
girls. Provision has been made for teaching 
several vocational subjects in geufwal schools 
with a view to giving a bias towards the vocations 
and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
vocations after their Blgh School life. There 
are 12 Training Institutions for training teachers 
in Middle and Primary Schools ; 3 of them are 
for women. The control over Primary Education 
has been made over to the Local Pajdics under 
the Elementary Educational Regul.ation of 1930, 
and the Local Bodies are responsible for making 
due provision for extension of Primary Education 
in accordance with a definite programme spread 
over 10 years. There are also .schools for im- 
parting instruction in Agricultural, Commercial, 
Engineering and other Technical subjects. There 
were altogether 7,692 school.s on 31 si illarcli 1934 
with a strength of 3,1 l,9u7 pupils. This gives 
one school to every 3.8 square miles of tlie 
area, and to every 835 persons of tlie popula- 
tion; The total expenditure on Educafion was 
Bs, 69,24,529 yielding an avenage of lls. 1-1-3 
per head of population. ^ 

JJetoan. — Amin-ul-5Iulk Sir Mirsa M. Isniajl, 
0 . 1 . 18 ., O.B.E. 

Members of the JSxecuU're Council. — Bajanian- 
trapravina Mr. S.P. Bajngopalaeh.ari. b.a., n.n., 
First Member of Council • and Mr. N, Mndhava 
Bao, B.A., B.ii., Second Member of Council. 

liesident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorff.— The lion. Liout.-Col. C. T. 0. riowdmi, 
O.I.B, 
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““~~~^ARODA. — - - - — 

The State of Baroda is situated partly in Pranfs each of which is sub-dividod inio 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiawar. Itis divided and Peta Mahals of whicii there are in all 42. 
into four district blocks ; (1) the southern district Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, tore village autonomy, and villaiip pain-hayats 
and mostly surrounded by British territory; have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
(2) centuil district north of the Narbada, in local self-government. Thereis a l.cgisl.ative De- 
which lies Baroda, the capital city; (3) to the partment, undiu' a Legal Kemcmlirancer, which 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Jlehsana; is responsible for making laws. There is also a 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawm- Legislative Council, consisting of nominated and 
tlie district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts elected members. A HighCourfat Ilarocla possesses 
Of land. The area of the St.ate is 8,164 square jurisdictiouovertlic wiioleof IhnState and hears 
miles ; the population is 2,443,007 of rvhom over all final appeals. From the decisions of tlie High 
four-fifths are Hindus. Court appeals lie in certain ca.sc.s, to 1 he .Maharaja 

History. — The history of the Baroda State rrho decides them on the advice of the Huzur 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal NyayaSabba. The State Army consists of 5,086 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat Regular forces and 3,800 Irregular forces, 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions Pilaji Finance. — !n 1932-33, the total receipts of 

Gaekwar, who may be considered as the founder the State wuwe Rs. 2,47,30,000 and the dishiir- 
of the ruling family greatly distinguished sements Rs. 2,08,05,000. The principal Revenue 
himself. Songhad was the headqujirters till heads w'ere : — 'Land Revenue, Rs. 1,07,59,000 ; 
1706. After 1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute Abk<ari, Rs. 26,38,000; Opium Rs. .3,47,000; 
in Gujerat. His son Diimajl finally captured Railways, Rs, 20,18,000 ;lntere.stRs. 18,45,000; 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has always been Tribute from other State.?, R.s. 5,34,000. British 
in the hands of the Gaikwars; hut Mughal Currency was introduced in 1901. 

.‘mthority in Gujerat did not end until the fall Production and Industry. — Agriculture and 
of Ahmedabad In 1753, after which the country pasture support 63 per cent, of the people. The 
w’asdivlded between theGaekwarandthePeshwa. principal crops are rice, wheat, gram, castor-oil. 
In spite of the fact that Damajl was one of the rapeseed, poppy, cotton, sun-hemp, tobacco, 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed sugai cane, maize and garden crops. The greater 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory, part of the Stsite is held on ryotimri tenure. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute The State contains few minerals except sand- 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in stone, which is quarried at Songir anda variety 
turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I, Fattesing Rao. of other stones which arc little worked. There 
Mannaji Rao and Goviiid Rao. The last died in are 108 industrial or commercial concerns in the 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao. A period State registered under the State C.'ompanies’ Act. 

There are four Agricultural Banks and 1,146 
Co-operative Societies in the Baroda State. . 

Communications. — The B. B, & 0, 1. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants and 
theRajputana-Malwa Railway passes through the 
Mehsana pranf. A system of branch lines has 
been built by the Baroda Durbar in all the four 
prants In addition to which the Tapti Valley Rail- 
way and the Baroda-Godlira Chord line (B. B. & 
British during the wars with Bajl Rao'Peshwa. 0. 1.)pass through the Stete, The Rail ways owned 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar. But from 1820 by the State are about 706.70 miles In length, 
to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, The total mileage of metalled and fair weather 
differences arose between the two Governments roads in the State is 532 and 932, respectively, 
which were settled by Sir James Carnac, Edncaiion.-— The Education Department 

Governor of Bombajb in 1841. Ganpat Rao sue- controls 2,371 institutions of different kiirds in 

ceeded Sayaji Rao II in 1847. During his rule 109 of which English is taught. The Baroda 

the political supervision Of Baroda was transfer- College is affiliated to the Bombay iJiiiveraity. 

5 red to the Supreme Government. His successor, There are a number of high schools, technical 

I lOiande Rao, who ascended the gadi In 1856, schools, and schools for special classes, such as 

I introduced many reforms. He stood by the the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 

t British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by State is “ in a way pledged to the policy of free 

iris brother Malhar Rao in 1870. Malhar Rao was and compulsory primary education.” It 

deposed in 1875 for “notorious misconduct” maintains a system of rural and travelling 

‘ and “ gross misgovernment,” but the suggestion libraries. Eighteen per cent, of the population 

that he had instigated the attempt to poison is returned in the census as literate. Total 

3 Col Phayre, the Resident, was not proved* expense on Edxxcation is Rs. 86.84 lakhs. 

I Sayaji Rao III, a boy of 13 years of age, who Capital City.—Baroda City with the cantou- 

f was descended from a distant branch of the ment has a population of 112,860, It contains 

‘ family was adopted as heir of Khande Rao in a public park, a number of fine public buiidiugs, 

i- 1875 and is the present Miiharaja, Ho was palaces and offices ; and it is crowded with 

f invested with full powers in 1881. Hindu temples. The Cantonment is to the 

i Administration.— An executive council north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 

consisting of the principal officers of the State infantry battalion of the Indian Amy. ^ 

!• carries on the administration, subject to the Ruler. — ^His Highness Farzandi-i-Khas;^- 

l control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a Dowlat-i-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III 

. Dewan and other officers. A number of de- Gaekwar, Sena Khas Khel, Sarmher Bahadur, 

* partments have been formed, which are presided q.OiS*!,, o.o.I.ij!., TjL.e., Maharaja of Baroda. 

over by oJB&oials corresponding to those in jR$swf6«^"^Xdeuti-Col. Weir, O-i.E. 

f British India, The State is divided into five ZJewan,— Sir V, T. Erishnamachari, kt., c.i.l. 

I ' ' ■ . ' - ■ 


of poiitic.ai msraouiry ensuea wnicn was enaea 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government, 
who established the authority of Anand Rao at 
Baroda. By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it w'as arranged 
inter alia that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
armneed. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
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BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies tlie State of Kalat 'With its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagai j 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Kalat State, unliho the other Indian 
States, is a confederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head is the Khan of Kalat. The 
divisions of the State are Sarawan or the High- 
lands, Jhalawan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, 
McKran and Kharan. The inhabitants are, for 
the most part Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sects The area is 78,278 square miles and the 
population 3,42,101. 

The relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also .agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of Jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushkl and Naairabad. 

The Khan is assisted In the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 


European OfDcer of the Imperial service. The 
Governor-General’s Agent in Baluchistan con. 
dnets the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State through 
the Political Agent in Kalat. The revenue 
of the State is about Rs. 13,6 lalchs, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs. 3,00,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Lieut. Mir Ahmad Yar Khan. 
He was born in 1904. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river, 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 63,008; 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The esti.oated 
average revenue is about Rs. 3.6 lakhs. The 
ruling chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, who was born in 
1895. The administrative control of the State 
is e.’cercised by the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governor General and Chiet Commissioner In 
Baluclfistan throuShthe Political Agent Kalat. 
The Jam also employs a Wazlr to assist him In 
the administration of the State. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 133,886 square 
miles, which includes 2l Indian States, one 
Chiefship,oneestate,and thesmall British district 
of AJmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west 
by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State 
of Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian States, 
Chiefship and estate 19 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpnr 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two (Palanput and 
Ton k) arc Mahomedan. The chief administrative 
control of the British district is vested ez-oj^efo 
In the political officer, who holds the post of 
Governor-General’s Agent for the snpervi.sion of 
the relations between the .several Indian States 
of Rajpntana and the Government of India. 
Pot administrative purposes they are divided 
into the following groups : — Bikaner and Sirohi 
In direct relations with the Agent to the 
Governor-General. Eastern Rajputana Agency 
6 States (Bharatpnr, Bundi, Dholpur, Jhalawar, 
Karauliand Kotah); Jaipur Residency 6 States 
(Alwar, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Tonk, Shahpura, 
and Lawa ISstate); Mewar Residency, and South- 
ern Rajputana States Agency 4 States (Mewar, 
Dangarpur, Banswara and Pratabgarh and 
the Kushalearh Chiefship); Western Ilajputana 

Sf-,n,t.RS ■R.fisidRnf'V d fTnrlhniii- Toioalmn-- 


The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a Whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 


being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications. — The total length of rail- 
ways m Rajputana is 3,269 miles, oi which about 
1,000 are the property of the British Goverumeni . 
I'heB. B. <fcC.L (Retre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian State railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
liincsion to Hyder.abad (Sind) and to 
Bikaner. 

A new Railway line from MavJi (on the 
Udaipur-Chitorgarh Railway) to Marwar Junc- 
tion is under construction. 

Inhabitants. — Over 60 per cent, of the popu- 
1 Rion are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
ibout 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 6 per 
cent, and commerce for 2i per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Mails and 
Balais. The Rajpitts are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
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as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of g.c.i.e., o.o.V.o., in 1!)30, is (ho brniuor ItnlinK 
ruliiif, chiefs, they are also the .'iristocracy of Prince of Ilajpiitaiia. Tlio rovemie and 
India ; and their social prestige may bo measured . expenditnre of the State are now about 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe, or clan . SO‘6 lakhs. Its archioologioul rcniaiiii: are 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which . numerous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- j the third century have been found, 
tion with, one of these Hajput stocks. Banswara State i.s the soutiiernrnost State 

The population and area of the States are as ; Ka-jputana within the Political Agency of the 
follows Southern Rajputana States. The area of the 

State is 1,946 square miles and the population 

Area in Population 2,60,670 souls. It is tlnus in regard to size eleventh 

Name of State. square in among the States of llajputana. Banswarawith 

miles, 1931. Dungarpur originally formed a country known 

Bagar, which was, from the beginning of 
In direct ■political relations the thirteenth century until about the year 

withA.G.G. — 1629, held by certain Rajput Rulers of 

. C0 01., o Ohelot^or Slshodiya clan, who claimed 

Bikaner 23,317 936,218 descent from an elder branch of the family 

Sirohi . . , . 2,000 221,060 now ruling in Udaipur. After the death of 

Mewar Residency and S.R. Smghjl, the Euler of Bagar, 

S.Aaencv. ajiout 1529, liis territory was divided between 

his tw’o sons .Tagmal Singhji and Prlthvi Eajji. 
Udaipur .. . 12,923 j 566 910 the tw’o families are now 

Banswara , . . . 1,599 225,106 the Rulers of Banswara and Dungarimr 

Dungarpur .. .. 1460 227,544 ‘•■fspectively. Where the town of Banswara now 

Partabgarh . . 889 76 539 stands, there ivas a large Bhilpal or colony 

Kushalgarh (Chief- 838 85,564 hhder a powerful Bhii Chieftain, named Wasna, 

sIiItA who was defeated and slain by Maharawai 

Jagmal Singliji about 1530. The name of 
Jaipur Residency. — Banswara is by tradition said to be a corruption 

of Wasnaivara orthecountry of Wasna. Others 
Aiwar . . . . .3,168 749,751 “fert that the word means the country (wara) 

Jaipur .. .. 15,590 2.631,775 (b.ans). Nearly three centuries 

Rishantrarh fi49 S6 744 *hter its foundation by Maharawai Jagmal 

Tonk ® . . . . 849 85. ,44 Maharawai Bijai Singhji anxious to get 

Shahnura ' ' ’ *706 74 ^19 hf the supremacy of the Mahrattas offered 

® " “ (incluiles" to become a tributary to the British (Sovemment, 

Par'»nnali 1818, a defliiite treaty was made with his 
ofRachola) ®hooessor, Maharawai .Umed Singhji. Banswara 
Uawa fEstatel 20 9 7tin *'^8 been described as the most beautiful portion 

' ' " > of Rajputana ; it looks at Its best just after 

Western Rajputana States tlm rains, pie principal rivers are the 

Residency. ■— Ha^a tlie Eran, the Chap and the 

Jodhpur .. 36,021 2,125,982 The present Ruler is His Highness Rayan Rai 


Eastern States Agency. - 


26,172 born on J uly 15, 1888, and is the 2lst in descent 
from Maharawai Jagmal Singhji. His Highness 
was educated in the Mayo College and succeeded 
70*7 Ids father in 1914. His Highness is entitled to 
86 954 "■ of 15 guns. The State is ruled by His 


BharntTiur ” " iflva a salute of 15 guns. The State is ruled by His 

Dholmi? ■■ ■■ 117'i itr’oRfi Highness the Maharawalji Sahib Bahadur with 

Jhalawfr “ " 813 ToTSOfl assistance of the Diwan and the Home 

Raraidf^ *' ’’ 1 997 S9fi Minister, and the Judicial and the Legislative 

IS " “ Councils of which the Diwan is the pWent 

^ , 7,~~7Z 1 Sahib Shri Cliandraveer Singhji Sahib, is Senior 

Udaipur State (also oalledKMewar was found- Member. The revenue of the State is about 

ed in about 646 A. D, The capital city is Udaipur. 7 lakhs and the expenditure is about the 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a same. 

low ridge, the summit of which is crowned lij nhiian —Mr Htpurim a' MpWn u » 

HisHighnessthcMaharana'spalaces, andtothe iib Jdenara S. Alehta, B.A., 

north and west, houses extend to the banks of a ' w ‘ „ nr nr -xt i -r t t, 

beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola Mxrnsier.—m. Hand lal Baneiqee. 

Lake in the middle of which stand two Island Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the merly comprised th country called the Bagar. 
UdaipuT-Ohittorgarh Railway, 697 miles nortli It was invaded by the M,ahTatias in 181S. 
of Bombay. His Highness Maharajadhiraj As in other States inhabited by liill tribes, it 
Maharana Sir Bhiipal .Singhji Bahadur, o.o.s.i., became necessary at ' an early period of 
K.o.i.E., who succeeded his father ttie lat"* Bdtlsh supremacy to employ a military force 
Maharana His Highness Maharajadhiraj to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, o.o.s,r,,lStodfi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
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of Jalor, flefl to liagat and killed Chowrasinial 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Diingarpur. The present Chief is Mis Highness 
itai-i-Rayan Mahimahendra Maharajadhiraj 
Maliarawal Shri Sir Lakshman Singhji Bahadur, 

K.o.H.t,, born on 7th March 1908, succeeded on 
15th November 1918 and assumed charge of the 
administration on the 16th February 1928. No 
railway line erosaes the territory, the nearest 
railway station, Udaipur, being 65 miles 
distant arid Talod on Ahinedabad side, being 
about 70 miles distant. Revenue about 
8 laldis. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Bana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was fonnded in 1698 by 
Fartab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844), the country was overrun by tlie 
Maratiias, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), in lien of 
Bs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804; but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
was made in 1818. The tribute to Holk.aris paid 
through the British Government, and in 1904 
was converted to Its. 30,330 British currency. 

The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Bam Singhji Bahadur who w.as born in 1908 and 
succeeded in 1929. The State is governed by 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan. 
and, in judicial matters, of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Sabha or State Connell 
Revenue about 5i lakhs ; expenditure nearly 5 j 
lakhs. The financial administration is under 
the direct supenision of the State. 

Jodhpur State, is the largest in Bajputann 
with an area of 36,021 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 2.4 millions, of which 83 per cent, are 
Hindus, 8 per cent. Musahuans and the rest 

Jains and AninUsts. The greater part of the, . , 

country is an arid region. It improves gradiially The Chiefs of Siroln are Deora Rajputs, a branoli 
from a mere desert to comparatively fertile of the famous Chauhan clan whieh furnished r, be 
land ns it proceeds from the West to the East, last Hindu kings of Delhi. The present capital 
The rainfall is scanty and capricious. There of Sirohi was built in 1425. The city suffered 

• , , ., , }^ tjjg eighteenth century from the wars , with 

Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Idaharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sariip Bam Singh Bahadni-, G.O.I.E., K.CiS.L 
The State is ruled by the Maharao with the 
assistance of Ministers and other officials, 
Revenue about 10 J lakhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Bajpu- 
taua. It consists for the most part of level and 
open country. It was known to the ancients as 
" ■ " ’ - ’ - - ’ of the 


The administration is carried on with llui 
aid of a State Council composed of Hi.s Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur as President 
Lt.-Colonel D, M. Field, c.i.E., I. A., Chief 
Minister, Rao Bahadur Tliakur Chain Singliii, 
ii.A., r.a.B., Judicial Minister, Thakur Madho 
Singliii. Home Minister and Mr. S. G. Edgar, 
I.S.E., I'.w. Minister. There is also an Advisory 
Committee representing the great body of 
Sardars who hold as much as five sixths of the 
total area, to aid the administration with 
opinion on matters affecting general customs 
and usage in the country. 

The revenue of the State during the year 
1933-34 was Rs. 1,49,14,005 and the expenditure 
Rs, 1,10,60,990. The Jodhpur Railway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchamaii E,oad with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of 
the state is the principal railway while the 
B. B, &■ C. I, Railway runs across a portion 
of the south-eastern border. The famous 
marble quarries of Makrana as well as the 
Salt Lake at Sambhar are situated in .Todhpur 
territory. 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States ‘ 
in Rajpntaiia and covers an area oi 16,062 
square miles. The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jad>in clan and are tlie direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded in 
H56, and the State entered into an alliance of 
perpetual friendship with the British Government 
in 1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Sliahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly bidonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State. The population 
according to the census of 1931 is 67,652. The 

S it Ruling Prince is His Highness Maharaja- 
Raj Rajeshwar Maharawalji Sir Jawahir 
Singhji Saheb Baliadur, Yadukul, Chandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-Dowla, Mnzaffer Jang, Bijaimand, 
K.0.S,I. Revenue about four Lakhs. 


important 

Tlie Maharaja of .Todhpur is the head of the 
flathor Clan of Rajputs and claims descent from 
Rama, tlie deified King of Ayodhya. The 
earliest known King of the Clan named Abhi- 
iiianyu, lived in Ibe fifth century, from which 
time their history is incre.asingly clenri After 
the lircaking up of tlieir Kingdom at Kanauj 
they fouiuletl this State about' 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City vrere laid by 

llao .lodha in 14.59. He abolished the tux._r .... 

levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunptxr from Hindu iMatsya Desli, and was the kingdom 
pilgriins at Gaya. His descendant was the King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
famous .Rao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler in whose court, the flvePandava brothers during 
of this time having .<in. army of 80,000 . Rajputs :1 their last period of exile resided. Bhairat 
the Emperor Huniaymi when expelled by Bher lin the Jaipur , State has been identifled. 
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The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa elan of Rajputs, which claims desceiit 
from Kush, son of Raiiia, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Eamayana. This dynasty in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A. li. 
Dulha Eai,one of its most early rulers, made 
Amber the capital of the State in 1037 A.D. 
About the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvi Eaj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Prithvi Saj had given his sister in 
marriage to him. 

His Highness (he present Bfaharaja Satvai 
Man dingh If Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1011, He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
Eajawat Hou-e of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and 
heir (h. 22nd October 1931). His second 
marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness Maharaja Shrl Sumer Singhji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th April 1932. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March 
1931. His Highness was appointed Honorary 
Bieiitenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
April, 1 931 , and was promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the 1st January, 1934. 
In 1933, His Highness took his Polo Team to 
England, where it achieved exceptional snccess, 
setting up a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments’. His Highness again visited England 
in 1935, sailing from Bombay on the 9tb May 
and' returning to Jaipur on the Cth September. 
While in England His Highness was invested 
by his Majesty the King Emperor with the 
Insignia of g.o.i.e. which distinction was 
conferred on him bn the 3rd Juno, 1935. 
A Chief Court of Judicature was established in 
1921. The army consists of Cavalry, Infantry 
Transport and Artillery. Tiie normal re venueis 
about one crore and twenty -live lakhs. 

According to the Census of 1931 the 
population of the State is 20,31,7,75. In area 
itis 16,682 square miles. 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Kaj- 
putaria and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other, witli 
an area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong to the Eathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of ICish’ingarh in 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhai 
Ba and Makan Maharajah Dhiraj Dikshit Yag- 
narain .Singh Baliadur. Ho was born on the 
2Gth January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
loma Exaniination. He was married to the 
sister of Raj i Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1916. He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His Late Highness in 1921, On 
the demise of His Late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to tlie Gadi on the 
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24th November 1926. He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 
7.5 lakhs and expenditure 6.5 lakhs. 

Lawa State, or Chief of Kajputana is 
a separate ehiefship under the protection of tlie 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly tielonged to Jaiinir 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thaktir’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The ThuKurs of 
Lawa belonged lo the Nai'uka seet of tlie Kach- 
n',aha Rajputs. The present Thakur. Baiis- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the ehiefship on 31st December 
1929. The ehiefship is under minority Adminis- 
tration. Revenue about Rs. 50,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by tliis sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State was 
founded in tlie early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
foUowed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
raedan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
.Mtirathas and Piadaries and came under British 
protection in 1818. The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Shri Ishwaii 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur. He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns Heir apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Bagadur Singhji. Revenue about 
13 lakhs Hali and 3-J lakhs Kiildar. 

Totik State.— Partly in Rajputana and 
partly in Central India, consists of six Parganas 
separiited from one another. The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai elan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muliammad Amir Khan Bahadur, 
Oenewal of Hoikar’s Army from 1798-1806. 
Ilolkar bestowed grants of land on him in Raj- 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him wa.s consolidatetlintothepresent 
State. The present Ruler of the State is His 
Higlinoss Said-ud-Daula, Wazir-ul-Mulk Nawab 
Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur 
Saulat-i'Jang, o.C.l.i''. who ascended the Masnad 
in 1930. Tlie adroinistration is conducted by 
the Nawab in consultation with the Council of four 
members, n»., (1) Major R. R. Burnett, o.b.b., 
Principal OfRcial and Adviser to His Highness, 
Vice President, State Council, and Finance 
.Member; (2) Khan Bahadur Sz. Mohammad 
Abdul Tawwab Khan, Home Member; (.3) Khan 
Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Bakhsh, o.b.e., Judicial 
Member; (4) Sheik M. Mohd. Ghulam Baha- 
uddin. Revenue Member. 

Revenue . . Rs. 21,68,108. Expenditure 
20,34,176.v 

Secretary : — ^M. Hamid Husain, b.a. 

Shahpura State. —The ruling family 
belongs to the So aodia Clan of Rajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Pliulla was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singhj son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Mahatana Amar Singh of Udaipur, 
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Later on llaja Han Singhji received the paia- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar' State. 

The present Huler is Hajadhiraj Sri Umaid 
Singhji Bahadur. The State enjoys perma- 
nenthonourof nine guns salute. 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini. 
Bl)aratpur was the first State in Bajputana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Bao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a war. Peace was 
re-established in 1806 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
Into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. Buring the great lYar the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Im perial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served in all theatres of 
war except Africa. The present Buler is 
His Highness Shrl Maharaja Brijendra Sawal 
Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung, 
who was bom in 1918 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929. 

Bevenue Bs. 81,67,000. 

Dholpur State. — 'The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Bajputs in their 
struggles against tlie Emperor’s Officers. Even- 
tuall> the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of liana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
bas at Panipat, Bana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the liana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties ro-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
..stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Bana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the Britisli and Scindia, and in 1806 


the Governor- General transferred Gwalior an<l 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baseri, Sepau and Bajakhera to Maharaj liana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Bana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
liana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 187() 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Bana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi. Major His 
Highness Bais-ucI-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Miilk Sa- 
ratuad Bajhai Hind Maharaj adhiriij Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Bana Sir Udai Bhan Singh Jjokindra 
Bahadur Dilei Jang Jai Deo, K.o.s.i., k.O.V.o., 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
Bana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12tli 
February 1893. "On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Bana Bam Singh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. 

Karauli State-— A State in Bajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Bajputana States Agency, lying between 
20“ and 27“ north latitude and 76* 30'and 77“ .30 ' 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chainbal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindhia's Territory): on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur andDholpur. 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Buler — ^His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul 
Chandra Bhal, K.O.S.I., Heir-apparent, 
Maharaj Kumar Ganesh Pal. Dewan: — Kaj 
Bhushan Pundit Shiv Kumar Ohaturvedi, 

B.A., H.R.A.S. 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara section of 
the clan of Chauhan Bajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the I7th century, 
identical with that of the Bundl family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1626. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
is H. H, Lieut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singhji Bahadur, G.O,s.i.,Q.o.l.E.,G.B.E.,whowas 
born in 1873 and Invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Bai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, m.a., and Major- General Onkarslngli, 
O.r.B. The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been' ceded in 
1838 to form that principality, Bevenue 51 
lakhs ; Expenditure 47 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Bajputana with an 
area of 813 square miles yielding a revenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees. The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Bajputs. The 
present Buler, Lieutenant His Highness 
Maharaj Bana Bajendra Singhji, succeeded to 
the Gadi on 13th April, 1929. lie was born in 
1900 and educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and Oxford University. Tlie heir-apparent 
Maliaraj Kumar Vlrendra Singh was born in 
England on 27th September, 1921. Hal Baha- 
dur Dewan Pandit Manraohan Lai Ji Langar 
is the Dewan of the State. 

Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
Second largest in Bajputna. The population 
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I of the State is 9,36,218 of whom 77 per eent. 

arc .Hindus, 15 per cent. Mahomedans, 4 per cent. 
Sikhs and 3 per cent. Jains. The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population including the 
suburbs of 85,927, is the third city in Bajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating. The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Batliore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1405 A.D. by Bao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhaji, Buler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named. 
Bai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Bajah, 
was “ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene- 
rals " and it was during his reign that the present 
Port of Bikaner was built in 1593. The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Bajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
toofj-operate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Sirsa Tehsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The present Euler, Lieutenant-General His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Raj Bajeshwar 
Hatendra Shiromani Maharajah Sri Ganga 
Singhji Bahadur, a.o.s.i., g.o.i.b., a.o.r.o., 
O.B.E., K.O.B., A.D.O., ili.D., Is the 21st of 
a long line of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship. He 
was born on the 13th October 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898. He was awarded the first class Kalsar- 
i-Hind Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War of 190Q-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Blsala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K.O.r.B. The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Blsala,’ whose 
sanctioned strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Light Infantry 
619 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry known 
as Dungar Lancers 342 strong, including 
His Highness’ Body Guard, a Battery of 
Artillery (4 guns 2'76), 236 strong, two 

sections of Motor Machine Guns 100 strong and 
Camel Battery, 20 strong and State Band 
35 strong. At outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, His Higlmess immediately placed the ser- 
vices of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty the King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
Blsala reinforced by the Infantry Beglment 
which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
in the field, rendered very valuable servibes in 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August L914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the dlsttoe- 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 


on three Continents, viz., Asia, Europe and 
Africa, Ho was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France. His Highne-ss also played 
a very conspicucus political part during the pe- 
riod of the War when ho went twice to Europe 
as the Eeprasent-ative of tlm Prinoen of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
In 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at the Imperial Conference in 1930. His 
Highness also attended the Indian Bound Table 
Conference and the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee both in 1930 and 1931, 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan* 
oellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1926. 

BUs Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and an Executive 
Council. The post of Prime Minister Is held 
by Col. Maharaj SriBhairun Singhji Bahadur, 
K.o.s.l. A Legislative Assembly was inaugura- 
ted in 1913, and consists of 45 Members, 20 
out of whom are elected Members: it meets 
twice a year. 

The revenues of the State are over a crota 
of rupees and the State owns a large Bail- 
way system, the total mileage being 796’8B. 
The Government have also under contemplation 
an extension of the Bikaner State Railway 
from Sadul pur to Bewarl and from Bikaner to 
Sind Via Jaisalmer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind. 

Hitherto there was practically no irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on ihe 
scanty rainfall ; but the construction and open- 
ing in 1927 of the Gang Canal taken out from 
the Sutlej River has helped to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State against famine from which it has 
suffered in the pa.st. 3,39,884 bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale is going on. Even larger expectations arc 
held out from the Bhakra Dam Project from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level lands 
in the north of the State wiU be irrigated. 

A coal mine Is worked at Palana, 14 miles 
south from the Capital, 

Alwar State is a liilly tract of land in the 
East of Bajputana. The Alwar House is the 
head in India of the Naruka clan who are 
descendants of ‘ Kush', the eldest son of Shri 
Bam In the Solar dynasty. Baja Udai Karanji 
' was the common ancestor of both the Alwar and 
Jaipur Houses. Bar Singh, the eldest son of 
Tidal Karanji of Amber, renounced his right 
of succession in favour of his younger brother 
Nar Singhji. Bar Singhji’s line founded Jaipur 
while In Bar Singhji’s line Maharaj Pratap 
Singh established the Alwar State. Before his 
death in 1791 Maharaj Pratap Singh secured 
possession of large territories. His successor 
sent a force to co-operate with Lord Lake in the 
War of 1803, An alliance of mutual friendship 
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was concluded ^vith the British Government 
in that year. The present Bnler Col. His Hiph- 
nesa Shri Sewai Maharaj Eaj Eishi Sir Jey 
Sinphji Bahadur, o.c.s.l., g.C.i.e., who is sixth 
in succe.saion from Maharaj Pratap Singhji was 
horn in 1882, succeeded his’ father MahfiraJ Shri 
Mangal Singhji Dev, G.O.s.i., in 18»2 and 
assumed the Euling powers in 1903. »Nor- 
inal revenue is about 38 lakhs. His Highness 
Shri Maharaj Mangal Singliji Dev was the first 
Prince in Eajputana to offer help in the defence 
of the Empire in 1388. Alwar State stood 
first in recruiting in Eajputana at the time of 
the Great War. His Highness enjoys a salute of 
17 guns. Owing to agrarian trouble in the 
State, His Highness was asked by the Govern- 
ment of India to reside outside the State for 
an indefinite period in 1933 and the State is 
now being governed by an Administrator. 
The capital Alwar is on the B. E. & 0. 1. Ely. 
98 miles west of Delhi. 

Palanpur— -Palanpnr is a first class State 
with an area of 1,768.89 square miles and a 
population of 2,64,179. The net revenue of the 
State calculated on the average of the last five 
years is about Es. 10,80,000. 

2. The State is under the rule of Major His 
Highness Zuhd-tuI-MuIk Dewan Mahakhan 
Nawab Shri Taley Muhomnied Khan Bahadur, 
G.o.i.K. K.C.V.O., ISTawab Saheb of Palanpur. 
The Euling Family is of Afghan origin belong- 
ing to the Lohani Stock and had established 


their Principality in Eajputana in the 14th Cen- 
tury. The connection with the British may be 
said to hiive definitely begun from 1817 A'. D. 
when Dewan Fateh Kh in II entered into rela- 
tions with the East India Company. A consi- 
deraMe trade in cloth, w'h eat, ghee, wool, hides, 
castor and rapeseeds, sugar and rice is carried 
on in the State. The capital city of Palanpur is 
situated on the B.B.& C.I. Eailway and is the 
Junction station of the Palanpur State 
Edlway. Palanpur is a very old settlement of 
which mention was made in the 8th century. 
Eajputana. 

Agent to Governor-General — The Hon. Lt.-Col. 
Sir G. D. Ogilvie, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 

Dbaipuk. 

Ite.ndent—Lt.-Q6i. G. L. Botham, C.I.E., M.C, 
Jaipur. 

Resident — Lt.-Col. K. A. G, Evans-Gordon. 

Eastern Eajputana states. 

Political Agent— Hr. H. J. Todd, 

Western Eajputana States. 

Lt.-Col, H. M. Wightwicic. 

Southern Eajputana States. 
Political Agent — Lt.-Col. 6. L, Botham, C.I.E., 
M.O. 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency is the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
• grouped together under the supervision of the 
Political Officer who is designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted In 1921 — 
tiiat is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Eesidency — It is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Buudelkhand Agency between 22“-38' and 
26'’-19' North and 78°~10' and 83‘’-0'' East and 
the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Agencies between 21°-22' and 24“-47' North 
and 74''-0' and 78°-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections. 
The total area covered is 51,6.il .11 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6,6.36.737. 
The great majority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government: — Indore, Bhopal, I 
Eewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jacra, All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammadan. 
Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Eewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarh 
they Estates are divided into following, groups 
for administrative purposes Bhopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates (principal States Bhopal. 
Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas .Tunior Branch) ; 
Bundelkhand Agency, 33 States and Estates 
(principal States Orchha and Datia); Malwa 
Agency, 40 States and Estates (principal States- 


Dhar, Jaora and Eatlam). The Agency 
may roughly be divided into tw’o natural 
divisions. Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such hilly 
land as lies on this side and Central, India. 
East comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts." The Wily tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States arc much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

The following is the size, population .and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above : — 


Name. 

1 Area in 
square 

1 miles. 

Population. 

Indore . . 

9,902 

13,25,089 

Bhopal .. 

6,924 

7,29,95.6 

Eewa . . , . 

13,000 

15.87, ‘145 

Orchha 

2,080 i 

3,14,061 

Datia .. 

. . 912 

l,58,x:«. 

Dhar . . . . 

1,800 

2, 43, ‘130 

Dewas, Senior 



Branch .. j 

: • 449' 

■ 83,321 

Dowas, Junior 1 



Branch ..I 

1'. 419„ 

70,. 51 3 

Samthar 

: 178 

33,307 

Jaora . . 1 

602 

1,00,106 


Revenue, 
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Gwalior. — The house of Sdiirtia traces its 
docent to a family of which one hranch held 
the hereditary post of patel in a villaRC near 
Satara. The head of the family reneived a 
patent of rank from Anraiijizehe. The founder 
of the Gwalior House was Rarioji Scindia who 
held a military rank under the Peslrwa Baji 
Ilao. In 1720 the Peshwa granted deeds to 
Piiivr, HolUar and Scindia, empowering them 
to levy "Ohauth” and “ Sardesinnkhl ” and 
retain half the amount for pajunent to their 
troops. In 1730 .R-anoji Scindia aeeompanied 
Baji Bao to Delhi where he and Mulhar lino 
Holkar distinguished themselves iu military 
cxiiloits. Hanoji fixed his lieadquarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjain, which for the time 
became the capital of the Scindia dominions. 
During the time of Mahadji Scindia and Dowlat 
Bao Scindia Gwalior played an important part 
in shaping the history of India. Despite the 
partial reverse which Mahadji Scindia’s troops 
sulfered at the hands of the British in 1780, 
revcrse.s which led to the treaty of Salbai (1782), 
Scindia’s power remained unbroken. Por the 
first time he was now recognized by the British 
as an independent sovereign and not as a vassal 
of the Peshwa. 

In 1790 his power was llrrnly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging ambitions 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which ended his 
remarkable career on 12th Pebruary, 1794. 
'Himself a military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s 
armies reached the zenith of their glory under 
the disciplined training of the celebrated Prencli 
adventurer — Do Boigne. Mahadji was suc- 
ceeded by his grand nephew Daulat Ilao in 
whose service Perron, a Military Commander of 
great renown, played a leading part. The 
strength of Scindia’s Army was, however, con- 
siderably weakened by the reverses, sustained 
at Ahmednagar, Assaye, Aslrgarh and Laswari. 
Daulat Ilao Scindia died in 1827. Till his 
death he remained in undisputed posse, ssion of 
almost all the territory wliich belonged to him 
in 1805. 

Daulat Bao was succeeded by Jankoji Bao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 
theBritishforcesatMaharajpore and Pannihar. 

Jankoji Bao was succeeded by Jiaji Bao 
whose adherence to the British cause during 
the dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops i 
deserted him, was unshakable. In 1861 he i 
was created a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India and in 
1877 was made a Coimcillor of the* Empress. 
Subsequently he received other titles and 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange of 
territories with the British Government. He 
died on the 20th June 1880 and was succeeded 
by his son Lieutenant-General H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Madho B.ao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, 
G.C.V.O., G.O.S.L, G.B.E,, A.D.C., to the King. 
He succeeded in i886 and obtained powers in 
1894. In 1901 ho went to China during the 
w'ar ; he held the rank of honorary Lieutenant- 
General of the British Army and tlie honorary 
degrees of LL.D., Cambridge, and D.C.L., Oxon. 
He was also a Donat of the Order of St, John 
of Jerusalem in England. He died in June 


i<>5 

1925 .ana w:is suceecded hv hi-^ If. IL 
Joewaji Bao Scindia. During Hi-- Hii’unc.-s’ 
minority the administration of tiie State is 
being conducted by a Council of Itegiaicy. 

The linler of the State eivjovs a snliite of 21 
guns. The State is in dircet' rc1atu)ns with t lio 
Government of India. 

Tlic State has an area of 20.3(17 Sq. miles and 
population 35,2:1,070 according to the iTiisus 
of 1931. Its average raiiifail is from 25 to 30 
inches. The average rovcuue is 1!-,. 2, 11.79,01)0 
and average c.xpenditure i;,s. 2,0(1,50,00(1. 

The State has a Police fonai of 13,(V13 and 
Indian State t’mres tJavalry l,,'i(l(i Infantry 
.and Artillery, besides Begiiiar and Irregular 
troops. 

There is a w'cll equipped State worksliop in 
Lashkar, tlie capital of the State ; tiiere .are 
electric Press, electric Power House, Leather 
Factory, Tannery and Pottery Works. There 
are some good cotton mills in Liwlikar ami 
Ujjain. The Stat.e has its own light Bailway 
and its own Postal system according to Postal 
Convention. The G. I. P. Eailway traverses 
through a m.-ijor portion of tlie State’ tiirritorie.s. 

Indore. — The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Mallmr Bao Holkar, 
horn in 1093, His soldierly qualities brought 
him to tlie front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conriuests. When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the, battki of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Bao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander. He was 
.snceeeded by his grand.son. On his doatli 
witliout issue his inoOior Ahilya Bai heoaine the 
Bulcr and lier administration is still looked upon 
1 with admiration and reverence as that of a 
model ruler. She was succeeded by Tulcoji 
Holkar who had been associated witli her to 
carry the Military Administration and had in 
course of it dtstinguisherl himself in various 
Battles. Tukoji was succeeded by Kashirao, 
who was supplanted by Yeshwant Bao, his 
step-brother, a person of remarkable daring 
strategy as exhibited in a nurnlier of engage- 
ments in which he had taken part. The brilliant 
success he obtained at the battle of Popna 
against the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the inde- 
pendence of Holkar State. During 1804-5 he 
had a protracted war with the British, closed by 
a Treaty which recognised the independence 
of Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territories and rights. Y(>ahwant Bao 
showed signs of insanity from 1808 onwards 
and succumbed to that malady in ISll, when, 
he was succeeded by his minor son Maihar Bao 
II. During the Begonoy which followed, the 
power of the Statu was weakened by variou.s 
causes, the most important of which was the 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders. 
On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the lk;shwa in 1817, some of these Coinman- 
ders, with a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State and were disposed 
to befriend the Peshwa, while the regfmt mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with th(3 
British. There was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
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Army which culmmatod in the latter’s defeat. 
Holkixr had to come to terms and to cede exten- 
sire territories and rights over the Bajput 
Princes to tlie British, hut the internal 
sovereignty remained unallected. The Treaty 
of 1818 which emhodied these provisions still 
regulates the relations between the British 
Government and the State. 

Malhar Rao died a premature death in 1833. 
Then followed the weak administration of Hari 
Rao and his son. In 1844 Tukoji Rao II ascen- 
ded the Throne ; hut as he was a minor the 
administration was carried on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident as 
its Adviser. Tiie prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this administration' and the 
progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852. It was interrupted 
by the out-break of the Mutiny in 1857 in British 
India. This wave of disallection did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched. The 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, however, staunch to the British 
and gave every imssible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indore, IDrow and other places 
which %vas recognised by the British Govern- 
ment. The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degreo of prosperity and honour. He was 
succeeded by Sliivaji Rao who reigned for 16 
years and will he specially remembered for his 
beneficent measures in matters of education, 
.sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties. Tukoji Rao III succeeded in 1003 
while yet a minor. The Regency Administra- 
tioai "was continued till 1011 and it effected a 
number of reforms in .'xll the branches of adminis- 
tration. The policy of the Regency was main- 
tained by the Maharaja. With ills assumption 
of powers the State advanced In education in 
general', including female education, commerce 
and Industrial developments, municipal franchise 
and other representative institutions. This 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
City, the population of which rose by 40 per 
cent. 

During the war of 1014 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government, Its troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards tlio war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
War Doans amounted to Bs. 82 lakhs, while 
the contribution from the Indore people amoun- 
ted to over one crore. This assistance received 
the recognition of the British Government. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 
abdicated In favour of his son. The present 
Maharaja, Yeshwant Rao Holkar, was born on 
Otii September 1908. Ho received his education 
in England during 1920-23 and again at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, from 1926 till his return 
i in 1929. He married a daughter of the Junior 
Cliicf of Kagal (Kolhapur) in Eebruary 1024. 
His educational career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end, he returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1029, 
and received administrative training with 
Mr. C. U. Wills, o.i.E., r.o.s. He assumed full 
Ruling Powers on the 9th May 1930. 

The area of the State is 9,902 square miles 
with a revenue of about one oroxo and thirty- 


eight lakhs. According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State is about 1,325,000, 
showing an increase of 14.5 iier cent, over the 
Census figures of 1921, 

There are two first grade Colleges in the City, 
one is maintained by the State and teaches 
upto M.A. and LL.B., the other is established 
by the Ciiuadian Mission and teaches up to 
M. A, in Philosophy. The State has six Hiah 
Schools, 1 Sanskrit College and 520 other 
educational and 76 medical institutions. An 
Institute of Plant Industry for the improvement 
of cotton Is located at Indore. It has also 9 
spinning and weaving mills. 

The strength of the State Army is about 3,000, 
The State is traversed by the Holkar State 
Railway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B. B. & C. I. .Railway and the U. B. Section 
of the G. I. P. Railway. Besides the trunk 
roads, there are 691 miles of roads constructed 
and maintained by the State. The reforms 
introduced recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks, a scheme of Life Insurance 
of State officials, establishment of the Indore 
Legislative Council (Tformerly known as the 
Indore Legislative Committee) consisting of 30 
members, excluding the President and the 
Vice-President ; of whom 15 shall he elected 
and 15 nominated, ' introduction of a scheme 
of Compulsory Primary Education in the 
City of Indore, measures for the expansion 
of education in the raoftissil, a scheme for 
the formation of the Holkar State Executive 
Service, a scheme of water supply and main 
drainage in the Indore City, raising of the 
marriageable age of hoys and girls to 18 years 
and 14 years respectively, and the passing of 
the Indore Nuktn Act and the Marriage 
expenses Controlling Act for controlling expen- 
' ditnro on funeral ceremonies and marriages. 

I The Chief imports are cloth, machinery, 

, sugar, salt and kerosene oil. The total imports 
I lu 1932-33 amounted to Rs. 1,84,24,171. 

The chief e.xports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals. The total exports in 1932-33 amount- 
ed to lls. 64,74,450 exclusive of the exported 
produce of the Ginning and Pressing factories. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills Is valued 
at over two crores and the local trade in wheat 
is estimated at one crore. 

Cotton exci.se duty at 3i per cent, ad mlarem 
has been abolished from 1 st May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date. 

His Highness' Government have sanctioned 
the construction of an Aerodrome. 

Bhopal. — The principal Mohammadan State 
in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mohammadan States of 
India. The ruling family wa,s founded by 
Sardar Dost Mohammad .Khan, Diler-Jnng, a 
Tirali Afghan, who, after having served with 
distinction in the army of the Emperor Aurang- 
zeb, obtained the pargana of Berasia in 1709. 
With the disintegration of ihe Moghal Empire 
Bhopal State became an independent State. 
In the early part of tlie 19th century, 
the Nawab succe.ssfully withstood the inroad, s 
ofSeindia and Bbonsla,and by the agreement of 
1817 Bhopal undertook to assist the British 
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with !i coutiiigfint, force und to co-operate against 
tiio Piiidftri bands. In 1818 a permanent treaty 
succeedod the agreement of 1817. 

Tiic. present ruler of the State, His Highness! 
Sikander Saulat Nawah Tftikharul-Mnlk Mo- 
hammad Hamidullah Khan, Bahadur, fl.C.s.i., 
G.C.I.E., C.T.O., B.A., succeeded his mother, 
Her latfi Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, 
on her abdication in May, 1920. He had 
previously actively participated in the admin- 
istration of the State for nearly ten years as 
Chief Secretary and afterwards as Member for^ 
I'iuance and Law and Justice. ' 

His Highness is assisted in the work of 
administration by an Executive Councii consis- 
ting of five Members and one Secretary, whose 
names are given below ; — 

Alimartabat, Motamid-us-Sultan, B,ai 
Bahadur, Baja Oudh Karain Bisarya, b.a., 
President and Member State Council. 

Memhm State. Counnil. — ^jliimartabat, Bafi-ul- 
Qadr, Ziaul-Hloom, Mufti Mohammad Anwarul 
Haq., M.A., M.ii'., ; AIl-Martabat, Sir Syed Boss 
Masood, Kt., il.d., n. Lltt,, Bar-at-Law. ; 
Ah-Martabat, Mushlrul-Mulk, Ali-Qadr, Kazi 
Ali Haider Abhasi ; Ali-Martabat, Ali-Qadr. 
Mohammad Shuaib Qureshi, m.a., Bar- 
at-law. 

Secretary . — Munshi Hasan Mohammad Hayat, 
B.A. 

Ihe work of legislation with the right, of 
discussing the budget, moving resolutions and 
interpellations rests wdth a reiiresentative Legis- 
lative Council inaugurated in 1927. The 
raiyatwari system in wdiich the cultivator holds 
his land direct from Q-overnment has lately 
been Introduced. The State fore.sts are exten- 
sive and valuable, and the arable area which 
comprises more than two-thirds of the total 
consists mostly of good soil producing cotton, 
wheat, other cereals, sugar-cane and tobacco. 
The State contains many remains of great 
archreologieal interest including the famous 
Sanchi Topes, which date from the 2nd centniy 
B.C. and which were restored under the direction 
of Sir John Marshall. Sanclii station on the 
G.I.P. main line to Delhi adjoins the Topes. 

Among other troops, tlie State mainiains 
one full strength Infantry battalion. The 
capital, Bhopal City, beautifully situated on the 
northern bank of an extensive lake, is the 
’ Ujjalu r ' ■ ' ' ’ 

dlw-ay, 

Bewa. — Ts the largest, State in Central India 
Agency with an area of 13,000 square miles and a 
population of 1,587,445 (19.31). The Hitlers are ■ 
Baghel Rajputs descended from the famous 
Soianki clan which ruled over Guirat from I 
the loth to 13th Century. During the mutiny! 
the Durbar rendered meritorious services to! 
the Crown for which various parganas which had | 
been seized by Mcarathas were resorted to the , 
Maharaja. Tlie present ruler is His Highness 
BandhveshMa)iar,ajaSirGulab Singliji Bahadur, 
G.C.LB., E.O.R.I., who was bom in .1903. His 
Highness was married in 191 9 to the sister of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon the death of Ms 
father, Lt.-Col, Sir Venkat Baman Singh ji, 
Bahadur, a.o.s.x., on 30th October X918, His 


Highness Bandlivesh Maharaja .Sir Gul.Gi Siugli 
Btihadur succeeded to tlie Cadi on lilst (Mollcr 
as a minor. During the period of miiiurit v. tlic 
State was administered by Coimcil of llcgetK-y 
with His Highness ilaliaraja Col. Sajan Siiiuh 
Bahadur, K,c.s.i„ it.c.v.o., a.P.o.. of Rufliim as 
Regent. His Hlglmess Maliaraja Sir Gulalt 
Singh Bahadur attained m.ajority iir l922 ami 
w'as invested wiGi full ruling powers by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The Maliaraja exercises 
full sovereignty w’itiiin ids State' aiirt the 
administration is now carried on by him witli 
the help of a State Council of whieii His Highness 
himself is president. His Highness is very 
much interested in all round iirogress oC the 
State. He take.s a keen interest in adniini.sira- 
tion and development of agriculture and 
mineral resources. He has openul extensive 
tracts by construction of romls and bridges 
throughout the State. A Si ate Bank — Bank of 
Baghelkliand, has recently been instituted, 
which has it.s branches all over flie State. His 
Highness is a keen spovtsmau and the number of 
tigers bagged by him totals about 500. His 
Highne.ss lui,s got a son and lieir nameil Sri Yu vraj 
Maharaj Kumar Martand Singhji born on l.oth 
March 1923. 

His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H.H. the Maharaja oi Ki.shengarh 
was performed on the 18th February 1925, 

Dhar.— This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from tne old city of Dliar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paimar Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar — Puar Marathas — claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa, The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1819. 
Lt.-OoJoael H. H. the Maharaja Sir UdajlBao 
Puar Sahib Bahadur, K.o.s.i., K.o.v.o., 

K.B.E., died on 30th July 1926. There are IS 
Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom 13 hold a 
guarantee from the British Government, The 
population of the State aocording to the latest 
CcusuB figure Is 243.521 and the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 16 lakhs 
respectively. 

The present Ruler, His Highness the Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State is carried on by a 
Council, Dewan Bahadur K, Nadkar is Dewan 
and President of the Council of Administration. 

The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandu 
the capital of several ancient and medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the State at a distance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar. 

Jaora State. — This State is the only Treaty 
State- in the Malwa Political Agency covering 
an area of about 601 square miles with a total 
population of 100,204, and has its hcadquarbm 
at Jaora town. The Chlef.s of .Taora claim 
descent from Abdul Majid Khan, an Afghan of 
the Tajik Khel from Swat, The first Nawab 
was Ah^nl Ghafoor Khan who obtained the 
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state about- the year 190S. The present Chief 
is Lieuteuiiut-Oolonel tlis Hiuliness Pukhruil 
Daulah Nawab Sir Moliainnuiil Iftikhar Alii 
Khan Saheh Halwilur, Sauiat-e-Jaau, K.fl.l.E., ( 
wlio was bcirn iu 1883. llis Highness is an| 
Honorary hieutenant-Coloiiel iu tlie luJian i 
Army. j 

In the aiiministriition of • the State His ' 
liiglmofis is assisterl by ;i Couueil eoustituteil ii.s 
under. 

Pirsiilt'Hf. : — llis Higliness the Hnwab Sahib j 
Hahadur. Viro Pirsiilmt (b Chief SeerHary ; — i 
Khan Hiihiidur *Mocainui Baliadur Saliibzaila | 
Mohamintul Sert'raz Ali Kliau. Sm'etarij : — ! 
Mr. Kiisrat Mohammad Kliaii. m.A., (Alig). i 
Memijera : — *Iiirjis ij.adr. Xawabzada Mohtinimad 
iXasii'Ali iChan Sahib, Hcir-apparont, ( lievenuc) ; 
♦P.uTuJih Siycr *.Maji>r Xau.ib'/ad.i Mohajnmad 
Miitnfaz Ali Khan Sahib, .Military Secretary 
(Military); *Muntazim Bahadur Saiiil zada i 
Mir Xhisiruddin Ahmed S.thihj Secretary,' 
Publio Health Department; Jlajor P. P. ' 
Xorluiry, d.s.o., i.\. (Private Secretary) ; 
Mr. Scrajni'ItehmiUi Khtm, Bar-at-Law, .ludicial 
Secretary and Judtie, Chief Court (Lawitt.Iu.stice): 
Mlrza Mohiimmad Aslsim Beg, Iteveiiuc Secre- 
tary ; Seth riovindramji (Finance). 

A Chief Court witli a Cliief .Tiistiee and two 
Puisne Judges has also been esttiblished. 

The soil of the State is among the rielicst in 
Malwa being mainly of the best black variety 
bearing excellent crops of wheat, cotton, and 
poppy. The average tmaual revenue is 
lls. l-d,QO,tluO. 

Rutlam — Is the premier Bajput State in the 
Maivva Agency, It covers an area of 871 stpiare 
miles, including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kushalgarh Chief. ship, wJiich pays an annual 
tribute to the llutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja tlatansinghji, a, great grandson 
of Jlaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1(552. The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and fln.al civil and criminal 
powers. The present lliilor of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, G.o.i.K,, 
K.o.,s.i.,K.c.T.O., A.D.C. to H. R. 1.1. the Prince 
of Wales, wdio was born in 1880, and educated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full 
imwors in 1898, His Highness served in 
the war in France and ligypt from 1915 to 1918, 
was rnoationod in de,si)atcli63 and received 
the Croix d’OlIioiers de Legion d’Honneur. 
Salute : 13 guns, local 15 guns. 

Dewan . — Rao Bahadur Devshaiiker J. Dave, 
Advocate. 


Datia State. — The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhaiid Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchiia to iiis son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1020, tins was extended by eomiiiest and 
by grants from tlie Delhi emperors. The. present 
Ruler Jfijor His llighno.-ss Mauataja Lokeudra 
Sir Clovind Sinh.Tu Deo Bahadur, G.c.i.i-;. (19:12), 
K.C.S.I., 1918, who was bornin ISSOiand succeeded 
in 1907, m.-irried 1902,enjoy,sasaluteof 15 gun.-;. 
He placed ail Ids resourcea and ids personal 
services at the disposal of the Inijierial Goverii- 
nient during the (.treat War and e.stablished a 
War Hospital at Datia. .He i.s a itrogressivo 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and 
introduced many nsefid and importantreformslii 
ids State. He is a Viee-Pro.sident of St. John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Society and has recently ulfered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life .size marble statue of 
Lord Reading, the late Viceroy. He has built 
a hospital in the city named after Mrs. Heale and 
to advance female education ho has built a 
girfe’ school named after Lady Willingdon. 
His Highness is a famous big game shot and 
lias shot more than 158 tigers. 

Orchha State. — The rulers of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwats of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A.D. It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
treaty made in 1812. Hia Highness Sir 
Praciip Singh, G.O.S.I., a.o.i.B., died in March 
19(0 and lias been succeeded by his grandson 
His Highness Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Vir 
Singh Dev Bahadur, the present ruler. The 
cufor of the State has the hereditary titles of 
His Highness Saramad-i-Rajahai-Bundelkliand 
Maharaja Maliendra Sawai Bahadur. The State 
has a population of about 315,000 and an area 
of 2,08(1 square miles. The capital is Tikamgarh, 
36 miles from Lalitpur Station, on the G.I.P. 
Railway. Orchha, the old oorital, has fallen 
into decay but is a place of interest on account 
of its magnificent bnildings of ft.iion the finest 
were erected by Maharaja .Bir Singh Dev I, the 
most famous ruler of the State (1615-11527) . 


Gwawob.. 

Resident — E. 0. Gibson, 0. i.B. 

Bhopal. 

Political Agent — W. Le B. Egerton. 

Bhndelkhani). 

Political Agent — Lt.-Col. L. E. Barton. 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east' 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on tlie 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. Tile population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Ohurabi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which, runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singallla . and Chola 


ranges, which ran southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kluohinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highodi mountains in the world. The 
Chola range which is much loftier blian that 
if Sinfalila, leaves the main chain at the 
Dongkya La. a 
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Bhutan, 
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Traclifcion says that the ancestors of the Itajas 
of ' Sikkim originally came from eastern Tiliet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the' cud of the eighteenth century. On the ou^ 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Eaja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Raja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In the 
Raia granted the site of Darjeeling to the Britirfi 
Mid received Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
sunervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2 818 square miles, and the population 109,b&l, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and nee. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 


Darjeeling District into Tilict. In tiu- conri'n. 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the oih-uinr' 
of a trade mart but thr resuits were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fultil tlieir 
obligations resulted in l‘.)i)4 in the despatcli of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade ■with the Britiisli lias increaseii in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and GO 
lakhs yearly. A numlier of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years. Tlie present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajali .Sir Taslii Naiiigyal, 
K.O.I.B., was born in 1893 and succeed eii in IiU4, 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. Tlic title of 
a C.I.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the 1st .ramiary 1918 and K. C.I.E. on 1st .Tanu- 
aryl923. The average revenue is B.s 5,20,422. 

Political Officer hi Sikkim: — E. Williamson. 


Bhuta n extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the soiithern 
slopes of the central axis of the Hinmlayas 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddlustt 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The nountry formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
cUmeuced in 1772 when the Bhotias evaded 
the principality of Coooh Behar and British a’d 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly Insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On hia 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexea. This was foUowed by the treaty of 
1865. by which the State s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the BrlHsh Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1^5 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled hy a n?v? treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Dir, ^at 
and Cliitral. The area of the lattnr three 
is 3 000,1,800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 210,000 and 09,000 respectively. 

Amb.— Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Cliitral. — Runs from Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the noith, andhas an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 188 j Oy the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establi^- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 


to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan, 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias giive strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Oluimbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, ami 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. Por these services ho was made 
a K.O.I.B., and he has since entorteined the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is’ now known .as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.O.S.I., K.O.I.E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two .supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipodie, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary inoarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royal family Of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is baekwfird and the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 

Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected With 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised bv Government, but he was tnui- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared by Hmra 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been Sent to > 
Chitral to report on the situation, Was besieged 
with his escort and aforoe had to be despatched 
(April 1,1805) to their relief. 

The valleys of which the State, consist 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, K.O.I.E., the Mehtaij of Chitral 
and the foreign policy li /xegtJlated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 
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nii.._Thc territories of tMs State, 

3 square miles in area, include the coun^ 
drainerby the Panjkora and its affluents^o^ 
the i unction of the former river with the 
Bai aur ilud! The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance 
petty chiefs of the clans. Dir is 
Yusiifzai Pathans. the old 
tents being now coniVned to the upper por 

tion of the Paiiikora Valley known as ttm 

Di^ltohistan. A motor road has been construct 
cd to Dir from Malakand. 
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I swat.— The’ BiUer of the State, Miaugul 

r*°S'sSh'Ct* 

of Indiras Wall of Swat in 1926 The area 
of the State is 1,800 square miles and population 
VI6OOO The Headquarters of the State is at 
SaWu sWif about 40 miles from Malakand and 
1 eSeted with Malakand by motor road. 

^ pmieal Agent for Dir, Stvat and Chilral- 
Major H, H. .Johnson, C.I.E., i.A. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 






,095,973 I 
1,417 j 1,205,016 j 
400,694 
39.239 
13,583 


These States w^re brought into direct rdation 
with the Government of India on October is , 

Bcfup as inS^dent ^lers witein the State. 

soMated and brought under one rule^by Maha 

?L?"7n tTwSirihich'tto 

Travancore State gave assistance tathe Briti^ 

rTsVbScn® thf eS India f 

Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 


iK^to te Ijis^with the Bast India Coranany, 
S in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
‘‘which tile Company agreed to protect Travan- 
Mte from all foreign enemie^ In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 

i ftxed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

TT TT the Maharaja (&. 7th November 1912) 
ascended the masnad on the 1st September 1^4. 
‘DuKhe minority the State was ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Lakshmi Bai, o.i., aunt 
nf the Hegcnt on his bolifl/lf. Jlis 

HidiLss was lAvested with ruling powersmn 
Dm Otii November 1931. The work of legisla- 
tion wls entrusted to 

ISamSS Mol.m'AkaqnjUy ma 

OhSeVliave also the right to initiate legisla- 
tto^ TKlections to the Assembly are based 

membership in the Legislature. 

Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists^ in the more_ important towiis. The 
State supports a military force of 1,471 meny 

Education has advanced considerably io recent 
Sreti’^.’^InS matte? of female Education 

‘S ~S 

other crops are pepper, areca-niit, i,i<^-fruit, 
sugar-cane and tapioca. -a? 

i among other important pr'^duets. Cotton weav- 
IM and the making of matting from the 

s:° Sf ’»£45S' S|a73ar™d: 

Porcelain factory and the addition of an Art; 


jQlalct'yU'lU «'U .LiAV«**av4*v»*tA,:r 

larTtho resuite ofthe, uew Policy initiated by 
TTi^ Highness tho Mahar^jJ^. The Stale. i|[ 

I well provided with roads, and with a luiturol 
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gvstRm of back-waters, besides canals and rivera ■ 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
■then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
Eailway lines are in contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

Agent to the Qooernor- General — Lieut.-Col. 
W. A. M. Garatiii, o.B.B. 

Dewan — JTawab bir Muhammad Habibullah, 
K.O.S.I., K.C.I.B., W.,!). 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
India is boundeu toy the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Bajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of desci-nt from Cherainan 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Buler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in ths following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations In the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorinof Calicut, they assisted the 
Bajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
Che latter part of the seventeenth century, aud 
in 1668 they were ousted from the town of 
Cootiln by the Dutch with whom the Baja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, In 1769, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Baja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis- 
tance of the Baja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder All, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, TTppu Sultan. A treaty! 
was concluded in 1791 between the Baja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

His Highness Sri Sir Bama Varmali, G,o.l.E., 
who ascended the throiiein January 1915 having ' 
demised on 26th March 1932, His Highness Sree 
Sir llama Varma, g.o.i.b,, who was born on 30th 
December 1861 succeeded to the throne and was 
duly installed as Maliaraja on 1st Juno 1932. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive oflicer is the Dewan, Sir 11. K. 
Shanmukham Clietty, K.C.I.E. The forests of 
Cochin form one of its most valuable assets. 
They aboundin teak ebony, blaekwood, & other 
valuable trees. Bice forms the staple of cultiva- 
tion. Cocoanuts are largely raised in the sandy 
tracts and their products form the chief exports 
of the State. Communications by road and back- 
waters arc good, and the State owns a line of 
railway from Shoranore to Ernakulam, the 
capital of the State, and a Forest Steam Tramway 
used in developing the forests. The State 
supports a force of 111 officers and 562 men. 

Agent to the Oovernor'Qeneral — Lieut.-Col. 
W. A. M, Garstin, c.B.E. 

Pudukkottai.-~This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Triohinppoly, on the south 
by Bamnad and on the east by Tanjore. la 
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early times a part of the State belongod to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part, to the 
Pandya Kings of fll.idura. Beiationa with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1762, the Tondiinan of the time did good service 
to the Company's cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Vusuf, the Company's sepoy comman- 
I dant, in settling the Madura aud Tinneveliy 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Baja, His Highness 
Sri Brihadamba Das Baja Bajagopala Toudi- 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor, 
He was installed as Baja on 19-11-28. The ad- 
ministration of the State is carried on by 
an Administrator. The various departments 
are constituted on the British India model. The 
principal food crop is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber. There are no large industries. 
The State is well provided with roads, but 
Pudukkottai is the only municipal town in the 
State, 

Agent to the Governor-General — Lt.-Col, W. 
A, M. Garstin, c.B.E. 

Banganapalle.-~This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Kizam in 1800. The present ruler is Hawab 
I Meet Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain is cholaia. The Hawab pays no tri- 
bute aud maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Kawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Agent to the Governor-General; — Lt.-Col. W. 
A. M. Garstin, O.B.B. 

Sandur. — The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary. The State is under the 
political control of the Agent to the Governor 
General, Madras States. After the destruction 
of the Empire of Vijayanagar in 1566 the State 
came to beheld by semi-independent chiefs under 
the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Baja named Slddoji Bao of the 
Bhoslo family of the famous Mahratta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Seaapathles of Sivaji. In 
Siva Bao’s time the State came under the Mad- 
-ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers. In 1876 the title Of 
Baja was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction. The present ruler is 
Baja Shrimant Yeshwantrao Hindurao Qhor- 
pade who was invested with full ruling powers 
In Eebiniary 1930. 

The Baja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
ts choiais. 
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Tlie state jmsesnes sandalvvood forests and i 
rich mau^anese inines. llamaiulrui; Hill Station 
(Altitude 3, BOO feet) and Hhri ICarteckswami 1 
Te pie are the pi lous oi interest. j 

The following are the Members of the Huzur 
Darbar: — 

Shrirnant 11. M. D'eshmukh. n,A., il.b. 
(eaiitab.), Bar-at-liiw. I 


Shrimaiit Sirdar Bhujangrao Yeshwaut- 
rao Itaje Ghorpade. 

Meherban G. T. lC.onnur, b.a., Bx-Dewan 
of Saudiir. 

Meherban V. Narasiraha Eao, M.A. 

-Lt.-Col. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Owing to the large number of States concern- 
ed and the interlacing of tiieir territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the tran.sfer of 
States under the Bombay Government indirect 
political relations with tiie Government of India 
(Which was advocated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford lleport on the Constitutional lie- 
forms) had been delayed. The lirst stage of tlmt 
process, how ever, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new Pmsideiicy was created in 
direct relation witli the Government of India 
comprising the whole of the compact area 
making up the Katliiawar, Ciitcii and 
Palanpar Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay. 

Tlie remaining States in the Bombay 
Presidency whicii continued to remain in poli- 
tical rBl.ations with the Government of Bombay 
wore transferred to the direct control of the 
Government of India with elfect from the 1st 
Afiril 1933. The transfer necessitated : re- 
grouping not only of tlm remaining Bombay 
States but also of some of the States comprised 
in the Western India States Agency. All the 
States and Estates hitherto included in the 
MaM Kantha Agency except tlie D.anta State 
are now in the Western India States Agency. 
These and the States and Estates comprised 
in the Banas Kantha Agency except the Palan- 
pur State under the Western India States 
Agency now form a combined Agency which is 
designated “ Sabar Kantha Agency.” The 
liaiita State has been transferred to the Kaj- 
putana Agency : so also the Palanpur State 
which was in the Western India States Agency 
has been transferred to the Hajputana Agency. 

Ilesident of tlio First Class and Agent to the 
Governor-General in the States of Western 
India: — 

The Hon. Sir Courtenay Latimer, K.c.i.E„ 
C.S.I., I.O.S. 

Judicial Commissioner in the States of ATes- 
torn India : — D. B. Norman, i.o.S. 

Kathiawar. — Kathiawar is the peninsula 
ivingimmediately tothe north of Gujaratin the 
Bombay Presidency. Its extreme length is 
.about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
i ')3 miles, the area being 23,445 square miles, 
j here are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 
w »r, wliich for purposes of administrative con- 
\ , uience is sub-divided into subordinate Agen- 
t-ms known as the Western and Eastern Kathia- 
w.xr Agencies. The Western Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the Halar and Sorath Prants, while 
the Eastern Kathiawar Agency comprises the 
Prants of Jhalawad and Gohelwad but in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
S Uutes of guns are situated, they are in direct 
P' ilitioal relations with the Hon’ble the Agent 
10 the Governor-General. The history of the 
British connection with Kathiawar commences 
Irom Colonel Walker’s settlement of 1807. In 


1S63, tlie States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, .and although classes have since 
been abolished, the various jurisdictions still, 
temained graded, as fixed in 1863, 

Cutch. — Before the creation in October 1924, 
of the Western India States Agency , the relations 
of the Cutch Durb.ar with tlie Bombay Govern- 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
in cliarge oi tlie Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarters at Bhuj. Tlie Cutch Agency and the 
appointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolLshed and the State of Cutch i.s in direct 
relations with the Hon’blo the Agent to the 
Governor-General in the States of Western 
India. 


States and Estates in the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency except the Danta State. Before the 
year 1926, the Banas Kantha Agency was 
known as the Palanpur Agency when it also 
comprised the First Class States of Palanpur 
and B,adhanpur. Of tliese two States, Palanpur 
is now in direct political relationship with the 
Government of India through the Honourable 
the A gent to the Governor- General in Hajputana 
and lladhanpur, through the Honourable the 
Agent to the Governor- General in the States of 
Western India. The First Class State of Idar 
which was included in the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency is also in direct political relationship 
with the Government of India through the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor- General 
in the States of Western India ; so also the full 
powered State of Vijayanagar. The group 
comprising tlie remaining minor States, Estates 
and Taiukas which were included in the old 
Banas Kantha Agency under the Western 
India States Agency and the old Mahi Kantlia 
Agency under the Government of Bombay has 
been named the Sabar Kantha Agency and is 
in charge of a Political Agent who is subordinate 
to the Honourable tlie Agent to the Governor- 
General in the States of Wustei-n India, 
fihavnagar. — This State iies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay, The Gohol 
Rajputs, to which tribe the llulcr of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have sel.tled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — Ranoji, Saraugji and Shahji--are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
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the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
Britisi) Government, Bs. 3,581-8-0 as Peshkashl 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Jnna- 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kuinar- 
sinhji sueceeded to the gadi on the death of his 
father, Maharaia Sir Bhavsinhii. K.o.s.K.on I7th 
,Tuly 1919, and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931. Tne Slate Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani, 
E.O.r.E., as President. The other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T. K. 
Trivedi and Khan Bahadur S. A. Goghawala, 
M .1., tii.B., Bar-at-Law. One noteworthy feature 
in the administration is the compiete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority i.s another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defined, and each within 
Ms own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
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products of salt are also nianufactureil in the 
State Salt Works at Kuda which oifer practically 
ine-xhaustible supplies for their inamifacture 
To utilize these valuable resources, the State 
built a huge factory in Dhrangadhra, known 
as the Shri Shakti Alkali Works, for the manu- 
facture on a large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Soda Bicarb as bye-products of salt. 
The capital town is Dhrangadhra. a fortified 
town, 75 miles west of Ahmedabad. 

Dhrangadhra State orvns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halved, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B. & C. 1. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation. A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of H miles — to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State. — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jade ja stock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler being H. H. Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 
Q.o.t.E, The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhoji I., had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kurabhoji II., the most powerful Chief 
of the - House, widened the territories 


their present limits by congueBt; but 
and port of _Bhavnagar, which has a good present ruler to develop 


and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and hajbours of export for cotton in 
Katliiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1931) was 600,274 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average Income for the last 
five rears was Rs. 16,662.786, and the average 
expenditure Rs. 13,4 1 7,672. 

Dhrangadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
llunn of Outch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the Jiiala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas. This Rajput clan is of 
great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the Korth, establishing itself first at Patri 
in the Ahmedabad District, thence moving to 
Halved and finally settling in its present seat. 
Being the guardians of the Kortli-Eastern mar- 
ches of Kathiawar they liad to suffer repeatedly 
from the successive inroads of the Mahomedans 
into that Peninsula, but after suffering the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war they were confirmed 
in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territories and the salt-pans attached thereto 
by an Imperial Finnan issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The States of Wankaner, Limbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-3/akhtar are 
off shoots from Dhrangadhra. His Highness 
Maharaja Maharana Shri Sir Ghansliyamslnhji, 
G.r.i.B., K.O.S.I., Maharaja Raj Saheb, is the 
ruler of the State and the titular head of all the 
Jhalas. The administration is conducted under 
the .laharaja’s directions by a Council of four 
members, Financial, I’olitical, Revenue and 
Military. The soil being eminently fit for 
cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building and ornamental stone 
is quarried from the hUls situated within 
the State. Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloride and other bye- 
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_ _ resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
“ importance and advanced adininistration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State.” 
The State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gonda) has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, baying 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, it owns the 
D'lasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages it along with the 
.letalsar- Rajkot Railway; it subsequently built 
the .retalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect , 
of the spread of education. Compulsory female 
education in the State has been ordered 
by His Highness. Rs. 25 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal. The capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar. 

Janagadh State.— A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
nsula between 24'’-44' and gl'-DS' North lati- 
tude ; 80® and 72® Bast longitude with the Halat 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east. It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 
State is dividedinto 12 Mahals. It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Veraval, Mangrol, and 
Nawabandar. The principal rivers in the State 
are the Bhadar, yhen, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, 
Machhundri, Singaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval 
and Sabli. The principal town of Junagadh, 
Which is one of the most picturesque towns , in 
India, is situated on the slope of theGixnar and 
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the Datar Hills, while in antiquity and histo- 
rical interest it yield s to none. The Upperkote 
or old citadel contains interesting Buddhist 
caves and the whole of the ditch and neighhour- 
hood is honey-combed with caves of their 
Temains. There are a number of fine modern 
buildings in the town. The famous Asoka in- 
scription of the Buddhist time carved out on 
a big bolster of black granite stone is housed 
at the foot of the Girnar Hill, which is sacred 
to the .Tains, the Shivaites, the Vaishnavites 
and other Hindus. To the south-east of the 
Girnar Hill lies the extensive forest 
of the Qir comprising 494 square miles, 823 
acres and 10 gunthaa. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as tlic sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Its, 84,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1931 is 545,152. 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Jlahoraed Bcgra of Ahmedahad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe. During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate antho- 
rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1785 when the representative of the Moghals 
had lost bis authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Babl, the ancestor of the present Babl Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807, The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugar-cane, cereals, grass, 
timber, atone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, ooooanuts, bamboos, etc,, while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar- 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Ra. 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peahkashi of Rs. 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar; on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbl amounting to Ra. 92,421 from not less 
% than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the days 
of Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Dancers and the 
Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanetioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 219 Inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The present Hawab is His Highness Sir 
Mahabat Khan III, o.o.l.B., K.O.S.I., who is the 
ninth in succession and seventh in descent from 
His Highness Bahaduxkhanjl I, the founder of 
the Babi-Family of Junagadh in 1736 A.D. His 
Highness the Nawah Saheb was bom on 2nd 
August 1900 and succeeded to the gadi in 1911. 
Ruler : — His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
EasulkhanjT, o.o.r.E., K.c.s.r. 

Heir-Apparent — Shahzada Mahomed 

Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Hlmatkhanji, 

President of the Council. — J. Monteath. 
Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square , 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 


family as the Rao of Cutch. The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar 
•was founded in 1540. The present Jam Saheb 
is Captain His Highness Maharaja Jam Shri 
Dig\’ijayasinhji Saheb, k.C.s.i., who succeeded 
in April 1933, The principal products are. 
grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped from the 
ports of the State. A small pearl fishery lies 
off the coast. The State pays a tribute of 
Rs. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and 
Zortalbi to the Nawab of Jnnagadh- 
The State maintains tw'o squadrons of 
Nawanagar State Lancers and IJ company, 
of the State Infantry. The capital is Jamn.agar, 
a flourishing place, nearly 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 5 miles east of the port of Bedi. 
Population 4,09,192. Revenue nearly 
Rs. 94 lakhs. 

Dewan : — Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji, 
B.A., L.I1.B. 

Revenue Secrotary — Gokulbhal B. Desai, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Military Secretary and, Eome Memher—Lt.- 
Col. R. K. Himmatsinhji. 

Cutch. — The State is boimded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 
30Uth--wcst by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 8,240 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sri Khengarji 
Saval Bahadur, 6.0.81., G.O.I.E., resides. From 
its isolated position, the special characteristic of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest liistoric notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
rulmg family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada*. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and Its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brothernood of the Rao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhui, the 
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Statfi now pays Es. 82,257 annually as anj 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government.! 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantrjr, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on loquisltion a mixed force of four 
thousand. 

Porbandar. — The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 642J square miles 
and has a population of 1,16,741 souls 
according to the Census of 1931, The 
capital of the State is Porbander, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports. The State has its own 
Bail way. The well-knmvn Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to important places in as well 
as outside India. Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
exported to Africa. The Indian Cement Pactory 
of Messrs. Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandar in 1912. It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition. Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned the establishment of the 
Kadiar Salt Works, tho Maharana Spinning and 
Weaving Mill, Distemper and Paints manu- 
facture and Glass Works. The State maintains 
a Military Poroe. 

His Highness Maharaja Bana Saheb Shri Sir 
Katw’arsinhjl Bahadur, K.o.s.i., is the present 
Buler of the State. Born on the 30th June 1901 , 
His Highness ascended the gadi on the 26th 
January 1920 and married Knnvari Shri 
Eupaliba Saheb, m.b.e., of Dimbdi. 

Badhanpur is a first class State, with an area 
of 1,160 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 
reign of Humayun have always been prominent 
in tho annals of Gujarat. The present B.uler is 
His Highness Nawab Jalal-ud-inkhanji 
Blsmillahkhanji Babi, STawab Saheb of 
Badhanpur. The State maintains a Police 
force of 209. The principal products are cotton, 
wlieat and grain. The capital is Badhanpur 
toTO, a considerable trade centre for Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a cotton press, 
and 3 ginning factories. There is one ginning' 
factory at Munjpur, one at Lolada and one at 
Sankeshwar which is a great centre of Jain 
pilgrimage all the year round. Gotarka, Dev 
and Trakod Loti are also tho principal iJiaces of 

S mage for Mahommedans, Vaislinavas and 
mins, respectively. 

There arc several ancient monuments in the 
State, viz,, Patehkoto at Badhanpur, Jhalore’s 
Tcba at Subapuro, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
Sankheshvara temple at Sankheshvara, Waghel 
tank at Waghel, Varanatha place at Waghel, 
Tatloshwar Mahadev at Patehpur, Bajaypura 




Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Ol-nce of Ashsn 
at Gotarka, Mahabaii Fir’s Dargali at Gotarka 
and Niikantha Mahadev at Kunwar. 

There is also an Anath Ashnnn for the poor 

lown as "The .Hussein baklite Saheba 

Moliobat Vilas." 

His_ Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
established a Bank named “ Vadhiar Bank” 
to lehd money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save them from the ciutches of 
the money-lenders. 

Idar.— Idar is a Pirst Class State with an 
area of 1,609 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs. The present Iluler 
of Idar H. H. Maharaja Sliri Himmat Singhjl 
is a Eajpnt of the Eathod clan. He was 
born in 1899 A.D. and ascended the gadi in 
1931 on the demlso of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlab Singhji. His Highness 
accompanied His late Highness Lt.-Col. Sir 
Dowlat Singhji to Europe when the latter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in London and acted as Page to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911. The subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three dasses. The 
Jagirdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Enling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarsk. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are descen- 
dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anand Singhji and Eal Singhji, the founder of the 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of tho State in tho first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Shiv Singhji in 1741 A.D. 
on condition of military service. In the case of 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were In possession of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Bao 
Bulers of the State. The Maharaja receives 
Es, 52,427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Eaj Haksfrom Ms subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of tho Mahi Kantha 
Agency and othens and pays Bs. 30,340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government. 

Vijaynagar. — The State has an area of 
136 square miles with a population of 6,868 and 
an annual revenue of about Bs. 67,680. Tho 
Buler is Eathod Bajput. His ancestors were 
the Bulers of Idar but on being driven from 
that place established their rule in Poloi The 
present Chief is Bao Shri Hamnirsinhji Hin- 
dusinhjl. He was born on 3rd January 1904 
and succeeded to the gadi in 1916. The Euler 
has no salute but on account of tho histo,ric 
importance of the family he enjoyed rank 
above the B,ul0r of the salute State of Danta 
in the old Mahi Kantha Agency. 


GUJARAT STATES AGENCY AND BARODA RESIDENCY* 


Consequent upon the establishment of direct 
relations between the Government of India and 
the Bombay States since April 1933 many States 
and Estates which were previously included in 
the various Political Agencies of the Bombay 
Government have now been included in a newly 


formed Political Agency of the Government of 
India designated the Gujarat States Agency. 
The charge of this new Agency has been added 
to the charge of the Eesident at Baroda, who 
is now known as the A.G.G. for the Gujarat 
states and Besident at Baroda, The Political 
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Af!(;n('ies thus ainali?anifttecl were the Rewa 
Kautlia Asenoy, the Kaira Agency, the Snrat 
Agency, the j^asit Agency and the Thana 
Agency. 

The folio-wing are the fuU-po-wered salute 
States no-vv in direct political relations with the 
(ioverriment of India through the Agent to 
the Govemor-Cteneral for the Gujarat States and 
Resident at Baroda : — 

(I) Balasinor .. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 
' ” " ' (Old Surat Agency). 

(Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 


(2) Bansda 

(3) Baria 

(4) Baroda 
(!)) Cambay 
(0) O h h ot a 

Udepur, 

(7) Dharampur. 

(8) Jawhar 

(0) Lunawada . 

(10) Rajpipla , 

(11) Sachin 

(12) Sant 


(Old Kaira Agency). 


, (Old .Rewa Kantha Agency). 
. (Old Surat Agency). 

. (Old Thana Agency). 

. (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 
. (Old Re-wa Kantha Agency). 
. (Old Surat Agency). 

(Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 

The Headquarters of the Agency are at 
Baroda and consist of 

Agent to I7ie Oovurnor-Geneml, Gujarat Staten, 
and Resident at Baroda. — ^Idcutenant-Colonel 
T. L. R. Weir, o.i.E. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda. — Major 
G. A. Falconer. 

Indian Assistant to the Agent to the Governor 
General, Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda.— 
Mr. A. W. De Cruz. 

Balasinor. — This State has an area of 189 
square miles, a population of 62,.')25, and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 2| lakhs. The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Balrj family. The 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 9,760-9-8 to the 
British Government and Rs. 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Goveniment. The name of the pre.sent 
Ruhr is Babi Shri Jamiatkhanji Manvar- 
khanji, Kawata of Balasinor. He was born on 
the 10th November 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 1899. The Ruler of the State 
received in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes- 
sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs. The Nawah 
. is a member of the Chamber of Princes and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. , 

■ Bansda.— -ThisState has an areaof215square 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of at out Rs. 7i lakhs. The Ruler of 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants ot the Great Sidhraj Jaysingi 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shri Indrasinhj. 
■was born on 10th Fcliruary 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi in September 1911. The Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of I 
failure of direct heirs. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. . , 

Baria.— T s State has an area of 813 square 
miles -with a population of 159,429 and is situated, 
in the heart of the Panchmahals District. The 
capital Devgad Baria is reached by the Baria 
State Raihviiy from Piplod Station on the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway at a distance of , 10 miles.: The 
average revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs. 
The Ruler, Major His Highness Maharaol Shri 
Sir Ranjitsinhji, K.c.s.l;, is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Khichi Ghowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with their 


capital at Champaner, enjoying thn proud tilet 
of Pavapati.s. The State no tribule ciilicr 
to the British Government or to any other 
Indian State. His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Great European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven guns. 

Cambay. — This State has an area of 350 square 
miles, a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of about Es. 104 lakhs. The founder of 
the Ruling family was Mirza .Tatar Najamud- 
Daulah Nominkhan I, the last but one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat. The 
present Ruler is His Highness Mirza Hussain 
Yavar Khan Saheb. He was born on the Kith 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadi on the 21st 
January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th December 1980. His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns. 

Chliota Udepur. — This State has an area of 
- JO square miles, a population of 1,44,640 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs. 14J lakhs. The 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chavan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from: the last 
Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Champaner, the 
State being founded shortly after the fall of 
that fortress in 1484. The name of the present 
Ruler is Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhji. He was 
born on the 16th November 1906 and succeeded 
to the gad! on the 29tli August 1923 on the death 
of his father. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Dharampur. — This State has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,051 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. 12 lakhs. The 
Rulers of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Ram Chandra ji of Hindu Mythology. They 
belong to the Solar Sisodla Rajputs dynasty. 
The present Raja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vijaydevji Mohandevji, was born on the 3rd 
December 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
the 26th March 1921. His Highnes- is a 
member of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
[saiute of 11 guns. 

Ja-whar.— 'Ibis .State is situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It has 
an area of 310 square miles, a population of 
57,288 aiid an average annual revenue of 
about Rs, 5J lakhs. Up to the period of the 
first Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan, 
Jawhar was held by a Varli, not a Koli Chief. 
The first Koli Chief obtained his footing in 
Jawhar by a device similar to that of Dido 
when he asked for and received as much land 
as the hide of a bull would cover. The Roll 
Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus enclosed 
the territory of the State. The present Chief, 
Raja Patangsha alias Yeshwantrao Vikramsha, 
is a minor and the State is at iiresent under 
minority administration. 'Ihe Raja is entitled 
to become, a memlser of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

, Lunawada. — The State has an area of 388 
square miles, a population of 95,162 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs. laldis. The 
Rulers of Lunawada belong to the historic 

Solanki clan of Ri 

from the famous i 


I 
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Bewa Knntha Agency. — Int-ludhit: tin' 
urgana State and the Dangs. 


Surgana. — Is situated on tlio borders of 
le Naslk District. 


The above States are in political relations 
with the Government of India through the 
Agent to the Governor- General for the Deccan 
States and Uesident at Kolhapur, whose 
headquarters are at Kolhapur. 

Agent to the 6ovemor~Geneml for the Deecm 
States and Resident at Kolhapur : — Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. de la Hay Gordon, O.B.E,, M.c, 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor- 
General: — Capt. K. 0. Packman. 

Undersecretary to the Agent to the Governor- 
General (Ex-Offfloio) : — St. A. E. 0. K. Green way. 


Mirnj (Senior). 

Miraj (Junior). 
Kurandwad (Senior) 
Kurandwad (Junior) 
Eamdurg. 

Aundh. 

Akalkot 

SavanuT. 

Wadi Estate. 


The Indian States- 

(Oiijaivit). Ec.si(lis having fine patidies of goodi 
agricultural land, tlie State contains a consider- j 
able forest area sdolding rich timber. The 
present llaja, Maharana Shri Virbhadrasinhjiji 
was invested with full powers on 2nd Octoher 
1930. He is a member of the Chamber of 
Princes and enjoys .a dynastic salute of 9 
guns. 

Knjpipla.-— This important State lies to the 
south of the Karbada. It has an area of 1,5171 
square miles, a population of 206,114 and an 
average annual revenue of about Es. 24-1 lakhs. 
The lands are rich and very fertile and, excejit 
for a few forest-clad hills, are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantities in 
the south-east talukas. The family of the 
Maharaja of Eajpipla, Major H. H. Maharana i 
Shri Sir Vijas'sinhji, K.O.s.I., is said to derive itS| 
origin from a Eajput of the Goliel clan. Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State. In the 
hills there are valuable teak forests. The 
capital is Eajpipla which is connected with] 
Ankleshwar by railway built by tlie State. His, 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Prmces! 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 18 gixns. 

Sachin. — This State has ah area of 49 square 
miles, a population of 22,125 and an annual 
revenue of about Es, 4 lakhs. The ancestors of 
the Nawab of Sachin were the Eulers of Janjira. 
The founder of the Sachin family wms Abdul 
Karim iiakut Khan commonly called Ealu 
jliyan. In 1784 on the death of his father 
Abdul Karim, (Nawab of Janjira), the Chiefshi]i 
was seized by Sidi Jawhar and Balu Miyan fled' 
to I’oona where he sought the protection of 
Nana Purnavis, who managed to secure for iiiin 
a tract of land near Surat then estimated to 
yield Es. 75,000 a year. Bain Miyan w'as! 
granted the hereditary title of Nawab by the 
Emperor of Delhi. The present Rnler is Narvab 
Mohamed Hyder Khan who was born on the 
11th September 1909 and succeeded to the gadl 
in November 1930. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 


Sant.— This State has an area of 394 square 
miles, a population of 83,538 and an annual 
revenue of about Es, 51 lakhs. The Ealing 
family belongs to the Maliipavat hraneli of the 
Puvar or Parmar Eajputs. The Eulers used 
to pay a tribute of 5,384-9-10 to Soindia. This 
tribute is now paid by the State to tlie British 
Tlte nr 


24th March 1881 and suci-ci-ded tv I he uadi i 
1896. He is a mcmlicr of tiic Chamter 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic .B.ilutc of 9 guns. 


This Agency is a subordinate Political Aurnev 
of the Gujarat States Agency. It is comiirisci'i 
of ail the non-?aliite States and Estates of flic 
Old Eewa Kantha Agency, the State of Siiruana, 
previously in tlie Nasik Agency, and the petty 
states known as the Dangs, jircvioiisly in the 
Surat Agency. 

Eew'a Kantlia means tlic district or tirovincc 
situated on tlie ImiikH ot the river .Eewa or 
Narmada or Narbada. 'J'his river is licld in 
high veneration among the fUndus especially in 
the Bomb.aj' Presidency. 

All the States comprised in the Province of 
Eewa Kantha are not on the lianks of Narbada, 
for some of the Northern Slates, i.c., Kadanas 
and the States in Pandu Mowas are on the banks 
of the Mahi river. In fact the Eewa Kantha 
.Agency comprises territories watered both by 
the Eewa and Mahi llivars. 

'J’he po]mlatiou consisis of the following main 
classes; Hindus, Jains, Musalmans, Animistic 
Bhils, Dhankas, Kolis and Naikdas, 


The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
between the Sahyadris and the Surat District 
which is parcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs. 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a Kokani. 

The headquarters of the Agency, which is 
situated at the Baroda Eesidency in view of the 
fact that the Secretary to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Gujarat States and Eesident 
at Baroda is also ex-offleio Political Agent of this 
Agency, consist of . — 

Political Agent . — Major G. A. Falconer. 

Deputy Political Agent , — Eao Saheb 

M. B. Mehta. 

Assistant Political Agent for the Dangs . — 
Mr, E. 0. Sampson, M.b.e. 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restricted jurisdictional powera 
The four Chiefs of Kadaria, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jainbughoda are however, larger and more 
important, the first three named being included 
in the list of electorates for representative 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 


DECCAN STATES AGENCY AND KOLHAPUR RESIDENCY. 


This Agency which was formed in consequence 
of the transfer of the Bombay States to the 
dhect control of the Government of India 
includes the following States 


Kolhapur. 

Janjira, 

Savantvadi. 

Mtidhol, 

Sangli. 

Bhor. 

Jamkhandi. 

Phaltan. 

Jath, 
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Kolhapur* — Kolhapur is a StaW with an 
area of 3,ai7 square miles and population 
of 9,57^137. Subordinate to Koinaput are 
nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important; Vishalgarh, Bavda, Eagal 
(senior), and Ichalfearanji. The ruling house 
traces its descent from a younger son of 
Shivaji, founder of the Maratha power. The 
prevalence of piracy from the Kolhapur 
port of Malvan compelled the Bombay 
Government to send expeditions against Kol- 
hapur In 1766, and again in 1792, when 
the Kiaja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapui. 
Interna] dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur, in 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Eaja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarsp 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 992. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of two whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
pethas or ta'lukas and three mahala and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death. The Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway passes through the State and Is connect- 
ed with Kolhapur City by a line which is the 
property of the State. The present Ruler is 
Lt.-Col, His Highness Maharaja Shri Sir Raja- 
ram Shahu Chhatrapati, G.o.s.l., G.0.I.E 

He has a dynastic salute of 19 guns. 

Janjka. — This State Is situated to the i . .. _ .. 
the Kolaba District of the Bombay Bresidenoy. 
The ruling family is said to be descended from 
an Abyssinian in the service of one of the Niaam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeahle point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas, The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan ; 
bv race a Sidl or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His Highness the Hawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahome- 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1898 the 
State enjoyed singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no interfer- 
ence whatever in its internal aSairs. About 
that year the maladministration of the chief, 
especially in matters of police and orlminai 
justice, became flagrant; those hranehes of admi- 
nistration were in consequence taken out of bis ' 
h,andsand vested temporarily in a Political Agent, 
The last ruler, H. H. Kawab Sidl Sir Ahihed 
Khan, G.o.r.ja., died on _2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son I£is Highness Sidi Muham- 
mad Khan, born onthe7th March 1914. The state 
was under a minority administration until 9tb 
November 1933 when His Highness the Nawabj 


was invested with ruling powers. 'L'he area 
of the State is 379 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,10,360. The average revenue is 8 lakhs 
including that derived from a small depen- 
dency named .Tafferabad in the south of Kathia- 
war uudertho Western India States Agency. 
The State maintains an irregular military foree 
of 243. The capital is Murud on the main land, 
the name of Janjira being retained by the 
Island fort opposite. The Nawab is euth led to a 
dynastic .salute of 11 guns. In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler's salute was raised on the 1st 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
guns local on the 1st January 1921. 

Sawantwadi. — This State has an area of 
930 square miles and population of 280,589. 
The average revenue is Rs. 6,43,000, It lies to 
the north of the Potruguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present Ruler is Major His Highness Rajo 
Badadur Shrimant Sir Khem Sawant BhonsJe, 
K.o.s.i.,Ra]a of Savantwadi. He was Invested 
with the powers of his State on 29th October 
1924. Rice is the principal crop of the State, and 
it is rich in valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas . 
of the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts. The Capital is 
Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or simply 
Wadi. The Raja enjoys a dynastic salute Of 9 
guns and a permanent local salute of 11 guns. 

Mudhol.-— The State has an area of 368 square 
miles, a population of 62,360 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs. 3,80,000. The present 
Ruler is Lieutenant Raja Shrimant Sir 
Malojirao Venkatrao Rage Ghorpade, alias 
Nana Saheb Ghorpade, K.O.I.D. He was born 
in 1884 and succeeded to the ffadi in 1900 
when ha was a minor. He was invested with 
Ruling pow'ers in 1904. He enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns and is a Member of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

SangU. — The State has an area of 1,136 square 
miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an annual 
revenue of Rs. 15,41,000. The f ounder of the 
family was Harhhut who rose to distinction 
during the rule of the Peshwas. The present 
Ruler Lieutenant (Honorary) His Highness 
Raja Shrimant Sir Chintamaniav Dhundirao 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan, k.o.i.e., was 
born on the 14th Eebruary 1890 and succeeded 
to the godi in 1901 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiraj Chintamanrav Patwardhan. 
He was invested with ruling powers on 2nd 
June 1910 on attaining his majority. His 
Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Raja. He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and a personal salute of 11 guns, 

Bhor. — ^The State lies in the Western Ghats 
In wild and mountainous country. It has an 
area of 925 square miles, a population of 1,41,546 
and an annual revenue of about Rs. 63: lakhs. 
The present Ruler Raja Shrimant Raghunathrao 
Bhankarrao alias Babasaheb Pant Sachiv, was 
6om on 2Qth September 1878. He succeeded to 
the ffadi in 1922. The honour of receiving a dynas- 
tic salute of 9 guns w'as conferred on Mm in 1927. 
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The foIKnving are the particulars of the remaining States grouiieti in this Agf 


State. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

Hovenue, 

Trilnite 
to Britisii 
Government. 

Akalkot . , 

Meherban Shrimant Vijay- 

498 

92,606 

Bs. 

6,36,000 

lls. 

14,50-2 

Aundh 

siulirao Eatesinhrao llaje 
Bhonsle Ilaje Saheb of. 

Shrimant Bhavanrao Shriui- 

601 

76,507 

4,44,000 


Jamkhandi . 

vasrao alias Balasalieb 
Pant Pratinidhi. 

llaja SJirhnant Shankarrao 

624 

1,14,282 

8,27,000 

20,841 

Jath.. 

Parshuramrao alias Appa- 
saheb Patwardhan. 

Sub-Lt. Slirimant Vijavasinli- 

i 

i 980-8 

91,102 

3,42,000 

11,247 

Kurundwad 

rao Eaornrao alias Baba- 
saheb Dafle. 

Shrimant Oluntaman rao 

182-6 

44,254 

2,67,000 

9,610 

(Senior). 

Kurundwad 

(Junior). 

Bhalchandrarao alias 

Baiasaheb Patvardhau. 

(1) Shrimant Ganpat rao 

Madhavrao alias 

Bapusaheb Patwardhan. 

(2) Shrimant Ganpatrao 

Trimbalirao alias Tatya 
Saheb Patwardhan. 

Shrimant Sir Gangadharrao 

.1 

116-02 

39,583 

2,50,000 

No tribute. 

liEraj (Senior) 

242 

93,957 

5,27,000 

12,558 

Miraj 

Ganesh alias Baiasaheb 
I’atwardhau, K.O.I.E. 

Shrimant Madhavrao Hari- 

1961 

40,686 

3,23,000 

6,413 

(Junior). 

Phaltan 

har alias Babasaheb Pat- 
wardhan. 

Captain Shrimant aialojirao 

397 

68,701 

4,39,000 

9,600 

Kamdurg . , 

Mudhojirao Naik Niinbal- 
kar. 

Shrimant Hainrao Venkat- 

109 

35,401 

2,60,000 

No tribute. 

Savanur 

rao alias Ilaosaheb Bhave. 

Major Nawab Abdul Maj id- 

70 

20,320 

2,35,000 

Do. 

Wadi Estate. 

khan Saheb Dilair Jung 
Bahadur. 

Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga- 

12 

1,704 

8,000 • 

Do. 


dharrao alias Dajiaaheb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar. 
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UNDEH THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. f 

Cooch Behar-— This State, which at one time 1922 in England, his eldest son His Highness 
comprised almost the whole of Northern Bengal, Jagaddipenara Narayan Bhup Bahadur (torn 
Assam and a part of Bhutan known as the Duars on December 15, 1916) succeeded to the 
and formed part of the famous kingdom of gadi at the age of 7. His Highness the 
Kamrup, is a low-lying plain in North Bengal. Maharaja Bhup Bahadur belongs to the 
It has an area of 1,318 square miles and a popula- Kshatriya Varna of Kshatriya origin. His 
tion of 6,90,860. On the demise of the late Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur has three 
Huler His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra sisters Maharajkumaris Ila Devi, Gayatri Devi 
Narayan Bhup Bahadur, K.o.s.l. in December and Menaka Devi and one brother Maharaj- 
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kumar Indrajitendra Ivarayan. Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheba la Eegcnt of the State and the 
administration of the State is conducted by a 
Council of Begency composed of Her Highness 
the llegcnb, President, Lt.-Gol. J, A. Brett, 
G.i.i:., Vice-President, with (vacant) Revenue 
Officer, Sj. Umanath Butt, B.L., Civil and 
Sessions Judge, and S3. Bineshananda Chakra* 
verty, Civil Surgeon, as members. 

The capital is Coach Behar, which is reached 
by the Cooch Behar Railway, linked to the 
Eastern Bengal Railway System. 

Tripura — This State lies to the east of the 
district of Tippera and consists largely of hills 
covered with dense jungles. It has an area 
of 4,116 square miles and a population of 383.450. 
The revenue from the State is about 20 lakhs and 
from the Zemlndaries in British India is about 
13 lakhs. The State enjoys a Silute of 13 
guns. The present Ruler is His Highness 
Maharaja Manikya Bir Bikram Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur, who is a Kshatriya by caste 
and comes of the Lunar race. He was born on 
19th August 1908 and lie is entitled to a 
salute of 13 guns. He succeeded the late 
Maharaja Manikya Birendra Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur on 18th August 1923. The 
Military prestige of Tripura dates back to the 
fifteenth century and a mythical account of 
the State takes the history to an even earlier 
date. Both as regards its constitution and its 
relations with the British Government, the 
State differs alike from the large Native 


EASTERN STj 

With effect from the 1st April 1933 the, 
States of Bihar and Orissa and the States of the 
Central Provinces were transferred from the 

S ' :al control of the Governor in Council of 
and Orissa and the Governor in Council of 
the Central Provinces respectively, except the 
Makral State which lias been included in the 
Bhopal Political Agency in Central India, and 
placed In the political charge of an Agent to 
the Governor General, Eastern States. The 
States of Bainra, Bastar, Baud, Dhenkanal, 
Gangpur, Jashpur, Kalaliandi (Karond), Kankor, 
Keonjhar, Korea, Maynrhhanj, Nandgaon, 
Nayagarh, Patna, Raigarh, Sarangarh, Seraikela, 
Sonpnr and Surguja are in the direct Political 
charge of the Agent to the Governor General 
at Ranchi while the States of Athgarh, Athmallik, 
Baramha, Bonai, Ohaugbhakar, Ghhuikliadan, 
Baspalla, Hiiulol, Kawanlha, Khaudpara, 
Kharssawan, Narsiughpur, Nilgiri, Pal Lahara, 
Rairakbol, Itonpiir, Sakti, Talcher, Tigiria and 
Udoypur are in the political cluirge of the Secret- 
ary to the Agent to the. Governor General, 
Eastern States, and Political Agent • at 
Sambalpur, 

The total area is 59,680 square miles and 
the total population 1,38,67,259. The annual 
income is Rs. 71,19,705. These States pay a 
tribute amounting to Rs. 3,35,649 to Govern- 
ment. ' 

Mayurbhanj is the only fnll-powered State in 
the Eastern States Agency, and its Ruler the 
only permanent member of the Chamber of 
Princes from the Agency. Archseologioal finds 


States of Indi.'i, and from those which are 
classed as tributary, Besiden being the Ruler 
of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
linded property situated in the plains of the 
Districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Sylhet. Tins 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles, and la 
held to form with the State an indivisible Raj. 
Disputes as to the right of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
in the gadi producing in times gone by distur- 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing the 
Inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kiikis, who were always called in as 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
patties. The principles which govern succes- 
sion to the State have recently, however, been 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up in 
1904. The cliief products of the State are rice, 
cotton, til, jute, tea and forest produce of 
various kinds, the traffic being carried chiefly 
by water. The Maharaja received full adminis- 
trative powers on 19th August 1927. His 
Highness married the sixth daughter of the 
late Maharaja Sir Biiagabati Prasad Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, K.o.r.E., K.fi.E,, of Balarampur 
(Oudhj on tlie lOtb January 1929 but on her 
deith in November, 1930, married the eldest 
daughter of H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, k.o.i.e., Maharaja 
of Panna. The State courts are authorised to 
inflict capital punishment. The capital Is 
Ag.artala. 

Political Agent: — Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera {Ex-offlclo.) 


AGENCY. 

and copper-plate grants that hai-e come to light 
within the State area as also outside, have e.stab- 
lished that the ancient Bh'xnja Kingdom 
included almost all the Stetes of Orissa together 
with the northern portion of the Ganjam District 
covering about 16,000 square miles. Though 
the origin of the kingdom Is lost in hoary anti- 
quity, tradition recorded by Hunter places it 
more than two thousand years ago. Bhanja 
Kings ruled over their extensive territory from 
Khijjinga-Kotta, modern Khiching, whose 
ancient remains bear eloquent testimony to the 
eminence and culture of the then Rulers which 
found expression in diverse forms of art of a very 
high order styled Mayiu'hhanj School of Art by 
Rene Groussot and art critics of acknowledged 
authority. During the Moghul period, Mayur- 
bhanj was recognised by the Emperors as" an 
autonomous principality, and it had under it 
“twelve Zemindaries containing forty-two 
Killahs. ” In the days of Mahratta supremacy 
in Orissa, the Rulers of Mayurbhanj maintaineli 
their independence. They were oitener than 
not at War with the Marhathas who attempted 
to levy a precarious tribute by force of arms. 
In 1761, the 33ast India Company took possession 
of Miduapore and almost immediately after- 
wards the Ruler of Mayurbhanj opened friendly 
negotiations with the British authorities. During 
half a century preceding British conquest of 
Orissa, the British authorities maintained their 
friendship with Mayurblianj and these friendly 
relations were utilised by the Marquis of Welles- 
ley during the Orissa campaign in 1803. A 
treaty was concluded between the East India 
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Company and Majnu-blianj State in 1829. When | 
the Jnclian Mutiny broke out, Mayurbhanj was ] 
found loyally espousing tiie British cause. 
Burlng the last great War, the State made large i 
contributions in men and money. j 

Keonihar Is an off-shoot of Mayurbhanj, being 
held by a Junior branch of the lluling family! 
which separated from the parent State several 
centuries ago. 

Kharsawan and Seraikela. — The inhabi- 
tants are mostly hill-men of Kolarian or 
Braviiiian origin. The Chief of Kharsawan 
belongs to a junior branch of the Porah.at Raja’s 
family. The State first came under the notice 
of the British in 1793, when in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of the old Jungle 
Malials the Thabur of Kharsawan and tlie 
Kunwar of Seraikela were compelled to enter 
into certain agreements relating to the treatment 
of fugitive rebels. The Chief is bound, when 
called upon, to render service to the British 
Government, but he has never had to pay tribute. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs through a 
part of the State, The adjoining State of 
Seraikela is held by the eider branch of the 
Porahat Raja’s family. 

The States of Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, 
Baramba, Baud, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkanal 
Gangpur, Hlndol, Kalakhandi, Khandpara, 
Narsinghpuir, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, 
Patna, Rairakho, Ranpur, Sonpur, Talcher, and 
Tigiria have no connected or authentic history. 
They were first inhabited by aboriginal races 
who were divided into innumerable communal 
or tribal groups each under its own Chief or 
headman. These carried on incessant warfare 
with their neighbours on the one hand and with 
the wild beasts of the forests on the other. 
In course of time their hill retreats were 
penetrated by Aryan adventurers who gradually 
overthrew the tribal Chiefs and establi.shed 
themselves in their place. Tradition relates 
how these daring interlopers, most of whom 
were Rajputs from the north, came to Puri 
on a pilgrimage and remained behind to found 
kingdoms and dynasties. The Chiefs of Baud and 
Daspalla are said to he descended from the same 
stock as Mayurbhanj ; and a Rajput origin is also 
claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsinghpur, 
Pal-Lahara, TaJeher and Tigiria, Nayagarh, 
it is allegied, was founded by a Rajput from 
Rcwah, and a scion of the same family was the 
ancestor of the present house of Khandpara, 
On the other hand, the Chiefs of a few States 
such as Athgarh, Baramba, and Dhenkanal 
owe their origin to favourites or distinguished 
servants of the Ruling sovereigns of Orissa. 
The State of Ranpur Is believed to be the moat 
ancient, the list of Its Chiefs covering a period 
of over 3,600 years. It is noteworthy that this 
family is of Khono origin and furnishes the 
only known instance in which, amid many 
vicissitudes, the supremacy of the original 
settlers has remained intact. The States 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the paramount 
power and were under an implied obligation 
to render assistance in resisting invjiders; 
but in other respect neither the ancient kings 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
Malirattas, ever interfered with their internal 
administration. All the States have annals 
of the dynasties that Iiave ruled over them ; but 


they are made up for tlic most part of legend 
and fiction and long genealogical iahlea of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest. The "Brirish 
I conquestof Orissafi-oiri tlie Mahraltas which took 
place in 1803, was immediately followed by the 
submission of ten of the tributary States tlie 
Chiefs of which were the first to enter into 
treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the .subject of 
frequent legislation of a special character. 
They were taken over from the Mahrattas in 
1803 with the rest of Orissa ; but, as they 
had always been tributary State.s 
rather than regular districts of the native 
Governments, they were exempted from the 
operation of tlie general regulation system. 
This was on the groiuid of expediency only and 
it was held that there was nothing in the nature 
of British relations with the proprietors that 
would preclude their being brought under the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the British Courts, 
if that should ever be found advisabl,.. In 
1882 it was held tliat the States did not. form 
part of British India and this was afterward 
accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop in these States Is rice. The 
foreste in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts In India, but until 
lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the subject 
of frequent legislation of a .special character. 

The States of Bastar, Ohangbhakar, Chhulkha- 
dan, Jaspur, Kanker, Kawardha, Khairagarh, 
Korea, Nandgaon, Raigarh, Salcti, Sarangarh, 
Surguja and Udaipur are scattered round the 
Chhattisgarh Division in the Central Provinces 
to the dllforeat districts of which the majority 
of them were formerly attached. 

Bastar. — This State is situated in the south- 
east corner of the Central Provinces. In area 
(13,602 square milesl it is the twelfth largest 
State in India and is very .scattered and back- 
ward. A point of Interest Is that Bastar is the 
only State in India of wlilch the late Chief was a 
Hindu lady. She was the last descendant of an 
ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which ruled 
over VVarangal until the Mahommedan ronquest 
of the Deccan in the 14th century A.D. when 
the brother of the last Raja of Waraugal fled 
into Bastar and established a kingdom there. 
The Maharani of Bastar died in London in 
February 1936 and has been succeeded by her 
minor son, Maliaraja Pravir Chandra Blianj 
Deo as the Ruler of Bastar. From then till the 
days of the Mahrattas the State was virtually in- 
dependent, its inaccessibility securing it from all 
but occasional raids of Mahommedan freebooters. 
The Bhonslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute 
on Bastar in the I8th century, and at various 
times for delay in payment deprived it of the 
Sihawa tract in the Raipur district, and allowed 
the Raja of Jeypore in tlie adjacent Vizagapatam 
Agency of Madras to retain possession of the 
Kotapad tract, originally pledged to Jeypore by a 
Bastar Raja for assistance during family dissen- 
sions, The dispute between Bastar and Jeypore 
over this land led to constant border distur- 
bances, and was not flnaJly settled till 1863, when 
the (iovernmeut of India, while recognising 
Bastar ’s claim, finally made the tract over to 
Jeypore on the ground of long possession, on 
condition of payment by Jeypore of Bs, 3,000 
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tribute, two-thirds of which wxis remitted from, 
tlie tribute payable l>y Bastar. The present 
tribute paid by Bastar Is Es. 18,000 a year. 

, On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State. 
Mince tlien the iitate has made steady, if slow, 
Progress, liampered by the innate convervatism 
of its aboriginal population, wddeh has from 
time to time rebelled . The last rebellion in 1910 
was due to oppression by minor State official 
and dislike of the rigorous forest policy then 
under introduction. After the rebellion the 
Eaja liad his powers reduced and a series of 
Biwans were appointed by the Central Provuneea 
Adinini.stration. The State has since his death 
continued to he under Government management. 

Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest of which about 3,000 square miles are 
reserves. Cultivation is therefore sparse. Eice 
and mustard are tlie chief crops. There is a 
large export of grain, limber .and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrobalans. Most of 
the sal forest is leased for sleeper manufacture. 
There are more than 600 miles of gravel motorahlc 
road in the State. The capital, Jagdalpur, 
on the ludrawati river is 184 miles, by motorable 
road, from Eaipurin the Central Provinces. 

Surguja. — Until 1906 this was included in 
the Ohotanagpur States of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Jfainpat, a magnificent 
tableland forming the southern barrier of the 
State. The early hi, story of Surguja is obscure ; 
but according to a local tradition in Palamau 
the present EuUng family is said to be descended 


from an Arksel Eaja of Palamau. In 1758 a 
, Mahratta army overran the State and compelled 
its Chief to acknowledge himself a tributary for 
the Bhonsla Eaja. At the end of the eighteenth 
century in consequence of the Chief having 
aided a rebellion in Palamau against the British 
an expedition entered Surguja and though order 
was temporarily restored, disputes again broke 
i out between the Chief and his relations, necessita- 
ting British interference. Until 1818 the State 
continued to be the scene of constant lawlessness ; 
but in that year it was ceded to the British 
Government under the provisional agreement 
concluded with Mudhoji Bhonsla of Nagpur, 
and order was soon establLshed. The 
principal crops are rice and other cereals. 

Affent to the Qovernor-Qeneral : Lt.-Col. A. S, 
Meek, c.M.G. 

Secretary, Ranchi : Mr. G. H. Emerson, I.o.s. . 

Undersecretary, Ranchi : Mr, Boone. 

Secretary, Eastern States Agency and Political 
Agent, Sambalpur : Lt.-Col. Murphy. 

Forest, 

Forest Adviser, Eastern States {Sambalpur): 
Mr. H. F. Mooney, l.i'.s. 

Education ; 

Educational Adviser, Eastern States (Sam- 
balpur) : Mr, M. 0. Pradhan, M.A., B.L. 


Honorary Secretary, Roy Scouts Association, 
Eastern States Agency (Raipur) : Eal Sahbi 
P. H. Kataria, B. A. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur, — The only State of importance, 
under trie Government of Assam, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a population of 4,45,606 ( 1 931 Census), of which 
about 58 percent, are Hindus and 35 percent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a I 
great traetofmountainouscountry,anda valley 
about 50 miles long and 2o miles wide, which 
la shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century. In 
the reign of Pamhelba or Gharlb Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions intoi 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British' 
in 1762. The Burmese again Invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the com 
elusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
Independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the olScers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him. From 1891 i 
to 1907 the State was administered by tbe 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Sir Glmra Chand Singh. The Eaja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja wasi 
conferred on him. He was made a o.B,®, in 


The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government, three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipuris. The 
staple crop of the country is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khasi States.— These petty chlefships, 
25 in number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles , and a population of 
1,80,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government, 
The two largest are lihyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest is Nongliwai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213. Alostofthem are ruled by 
a Chief or Siem. The Siemship usually 
remains in one family. The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
oonstituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis. The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 
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Thro.e States: Itampur, Tehrl and Benares 
are included under this Government: — 


State. 

Area 

Sq. Miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

(1931) 

Eevenue 
in lakhs 
ofEupees, 
approxi- 
mate. 

Eampur 

893 

_ 

4,05,225 

49 

Tehri (Garhwal) 

4,180 

3,49,573 

19 

Benares 

870 

3,91,272 

18 


Rampur State. — ^The State of Bampur 
was founded by Nawab Sayed All Moliamniad 
Khan Bahadur In the middle of the 18th century 
and his dominions included a considerable 
portion of what is now known as Bohilkhand. 
The founder belonged to the famous Sayeds of 
the Bareha clans in the Muzaffarnagar district 
and was a statesman of remarkable ability. 
He rendered Invaluable services to the Moghal 
Emperor who recognised him as Euler of Eohil- 
khand. 

Upon hia death, hia Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in 
size during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed 
Palzulla Khan Bahadur. The Province of 
Eohilkhand had now passed into the hands of 
the East India Company. Nawab Sayed 
FaizuIIa Khan Bahadur was most loyal and 
true to the British Government to whom ho 
always looked up for help during those unsettled 
days and he gave tangible proof of his loyalty 
when during the war against Prance he offered 
all his cavalry, 2,000 strong to theBritish Govern- 
ment in 1878 and received the following message 
of thanks from the then Governor-General : — 

“ That in his own name as well as that of the 
Board, he returned him the warmest thanks lor 
this instance of his faithful attachment to the 
Company and the English Nation,” 

Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Eampur to evince his steadfast loyalty and 
devotion to the Imperial cause on the outbreak, 
of the Mutiny of 1857. His Highness Nawab 
Sir Sayed Yusuf Ali Khan Bahadur occupied 
the Musnad of Eampur in those days. From the 
very start till peace was re-established in the 
country, he was lavish in his expendif^ure of men 
and money on the side of the BritishGovemment; 
he fought their battles, saved the lives of many 
Europeans whom he provided with money and 
other means of comfort and had so much 
established his reputationas a good administrator 
that he was placed in charge of the Moradabad 
district. These signal services were recognised 
hy the Government by the grant of an Illaiia 
besides other marks of distinction. 

The reign of His Late Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur 
stood out unique in many ways. Eampur 
made great strides in trade and commerce and 
in fact in every walk of life. He took keen 
interest in- Education and did not only contribute 
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handsome donations but made annual uvants 
to the various educational institutinns. ICc was 
no whit behind his compatriot in his loyalty 
to the British Government. The (ttcaf/Wa'r 
of 1914 found him foremost in olferiug his 
personal services and all the resources of the 
State — men, money and material — to the British 
Government. The 1st Eampur Infantry was 
sent to Bast Africa and returned homo after 
nearly four years* service and won the favourable 
remarks of high British 0 Ulcers. Besides the 
expenditure involved in this Hi.s ITighness also 
participated in the Scheme of the .fiospitalship 
“Loyalty” and contributed one lakh of rupees 
towards the cost and upkeep of It. His other 
contributions to the various funds amounted to 
over half a lakh of rupees and he also subscrilred 
Es. 7,00,000 to the War Loans. At the time 
of the Afghan War, 1919, the I. S. Lancers and 
the Imperial Service Infantry were sent on 
garrison duty in British India. 

The present Euler Captain His Highness Nawab 
Sayed Eaza Ali Khan Bahadur succeeded his 
father on 20th June 1930. His Highness was 
born on 17th November 1900. 

The permanent salute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual income over fifty lakhs of rupees. 

Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal). — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
to the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been mled by the 
same dynasty since 688 A. D. Pradyumna 
Shah, the last Eaja of the whole territory, was 
killed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas; 
but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815, 
his son received from the British the present 
State of Tehri. During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government. 
He died in 1859. The present Eaja is Major 
H. H. Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K.o.s.i., 
who is 59bh direct male lineal descendant from 
the original founder of the dynasty, Eaja Kanak 
Pal. The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there is 
considerable export of timber. The Eaja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 330. Tehri is the capital 
but His Highness and the Secretarial Oface are 
at Narendranagar for the greater pars of the 
year, the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. 

Aaeni to the Governor-General : The Governor 
of the U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares. — ^The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu Eulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Budd hist litera- 
ture. In the 12th century it was conquered 
hy 8hahah-ud-din Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire. In the. 
18th century when the powers of Moghal 
Emperors deoliued after the death of Aurangzeb, 
Eaja Mansa Earn an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State 
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of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the! 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name , 
of his son Baja Balwant Singh in 1738. Baja 
Mansa Bam died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became tlie virtual ruler. During the 
next 30 years attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja^ud- 
daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of the Baja and the Fort of Bamnagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opposite the 
Benares City. Baja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh. 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings. Balwant 
Singh's daughter's son Mahip Narain Singh was 
placed on the qaAi. The latter proved an 
imbecile and there was maladministration 
which led to an agreement in 1794 by which 
the lands, held by the Baja in his own right 
which was granted to him by the British Govern- 
ment, were separated from the rest of tlie pro- 
vince. The direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Baja while the former constituted the 
Domains. Within the Domains the Baja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British district. There was thus constituted 


what for over a century was known as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. 
On the 1st of April, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domains became a State consisting of tlie 
perganas of Blmdohi and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur). The town of Bamnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the Britisli 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
part of the State. The Maharaja’s powers are 
those of a Baling Chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions, of which the most important are the 
maintenance of all rights acquired under law’s 
in force prior to the transfer, tiie reservation to 
Government of the control of the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within tlie State over servants of the British 
Government and European British subjects, and 
of a right of control in certain matters connected 
with Excise. 

The present ruler is Captain H. H. ILaharaja 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, K.o.s.i., who 
was born in 1874 and succeeded to the State in 
1931 and the heir apparent Maharaj Kumar 
Blbhutl Narain Singh born on Novembers, 1927, 
adopted by His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur 
Shis son and successor on the 24th June, 1934. 


PUNJAB STATES. 

There are 14 States of the Punjab which since 1 the Agent to the Governor- General, Pnnjab. 
1921, have been in direct political relation with States, who resides at Lahore, 
the Government of India through the Hon’ble | The following are details ; — 


Population 

(1931.) 


Patiala . . 
Bahawalpur 
KhairpurJ 
Jind 

Nabha* .. 
Kapurthala 
Mandi , . 

Sirmur, (Nahau)t 

Bilaspur (Kahlui)’" 

Mallerkotla 

Faridkot 

Ohamba 

Suket .. 

Loharu . . . 


5,942 

16,434 

6,060 


11 


984.612 

227,143 

324.676 

287,574 

816,757 

207,465 

148,568 

100,994 

83,072 

164.364 

146.870 

68.408 

23.338 


1,46.0 

45.5 

15.0 
24 .0 

25.6 

36.0 

12.2 

5.9 

3.0 


2,7 

1.1 


'* Under administration. t Personal salute raised to 13 guns. 

J Brought under the Political control of the A. G. G. Punjab States in April 1933. 

The ruling family is descended from the 
Ahbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of thS; 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 
1809. Kan jit Singh was confined to the right 
bank of the Sutlej. 

The flrsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab Within 
his own territorips and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor fes: a time the administratloK of the State 


Bahawalpur.— Bounded on the North-East 
by the District of Ferozepurp on the East and 
South by the Kajputana States of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmere : on the South-West by Sind, on the 
North-West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. 
Area, 16,000 square miles. 

'This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a. part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab; has however betn pa,rtly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutiej 
Valley Canals construct! d recently; and the' 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State is a partner la the t 
great Sutlej Valley Project, 
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was fa the hands of the British authorities. 
The present ruler is Major Dr. His Highness 
Kukmud-Diuila Husratji- Jang-Saifudtlaula 
Hafizul-Mulk Mukhlisud-Daula, Muinuddaula 
Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan SaWb Baha- 
dur Abbasi V., li.n., g.o.i.e., iv.c.s.i., ic.o.v.o., 
who w’as born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Regency which ceased to exist in 
Marc 1924, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power. His Highness is now 
assisted in the administration of his State by a 
Prime Jfflnister, Izzat JMishan, Imad-ul-Mulk, llai 
Rais-ul-Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr. Nabi 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, ll.b., c.i.b., 

K.o.A. 0., BO.O.s., a Public Works and Revenue 
Minister, Mr. C, A. H. Townsend, c.i.r,., a Minis- 
ter lor Law and Justice, Rafl-us-Shan, Iftikh.ar- 
ul-Mulk, Lt.-Col. Maqbool Hasan Kureishy, 
M.A., nn.B., O.A.O., O.H.O., a Home Minister, 
Amiu-ul-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Umra, Sardar Mo- 
hammad Amir Khan, O.H.O., an Army Minister 
Majoi General SaMbzada Haji Mohammad 
, Diiawar Khan Abbasi, m.b.e., o.h.o., o.a.o., and 
a Minister for Commerce, Mehta Udho Dass, 

' B.A., l.B. 


State supports an _ „ _ _ _ _ _ 

infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
1718. 

Income from all sources over 90 lakhs. Lan- 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari. 

Agent to the Gonernor-General, Punjab Slates:— 
The Hon. Lt.-Col. H. Wllbeforoe, Bell, c.i.E., 
.K.O.I.E., I.O.S. 

. Cbamba. — This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kaslunir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Ganara and 
Gurdaspur, and it is shut In on almost very 
side by lofty tiih ranges. The whom country 
is mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen, it possesses a remarkabli- series 
01 copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicle have been compiled, 

Pounded probably In the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Meru Varma (080) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its Independence, until the 
Moglrnl conquest of India. 

Under the Moghuls it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1840. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kasiunir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, aud it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Baja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1890, and 
succeeded in 1919. Tiie principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the managemeut of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 


mountain ranges are rich in miufr.ils which 
are little workeo. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the torjninn.a f>f 
the Amritsar Patliankot branch or tlie .N'orth- 
Westem Railway. Cbamba tow'u, on liie riqlit 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of I,akaluni 
STarayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot. — The i-’aridkot Rajas arc sprang 
from the same stock .as Ihe I’linlkim Clir is 
having a common ance tor in Brar inoi e remote 
by twelve generations tliiui tlie celui.r.ited Ptiul. 
The Faridkot House was founded in the middle 
of the sev'enteenth Ceuniry. The pre-eut Ruler 
Farzand-i-Siiadat-Nisluin ilazraat-i-K a 1 s a r-i- 
Hind, Lt. His Highness Raja HaTiodar 8iu2h 
Brarbans Bahadur was horn on the 29tli January 
i 91 5, Slice -edefl to the Gaddi in 1918, and was 
invested with full Ruling Powers in Octoborl934' 
His Highness personally administerslhe State 
.assisted by his younger brother Kanwar Minjit- 
indar Singh Bahadur, Military Secretary, and 
an efficient Cabinet of three other Secretaries 
headed by Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, 
B.A., Chief Secretary. The State comprises an 
area of 643 square milfjs with a population of 
1,69,364 souls and has an annual income of - 
18 lakhs. The Ruler Is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guus aud a visit to and return visit from 
the Viceroy. The State Forces consist of the 
State Sappers and Household Troops (C'.avalry 
and Infantry). Faridkot, the Capital town, 
lies on the main Delhi-Blmtinda Lahore Section 
of the North Western Railway. 

Jind. — Jind Is one of the three Phulkiau 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 824,676 souls and an income of 25 lakhs. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Baja Oajpat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, anii great 
grandson of the famous Phui. estaiilished his 
principality. He w'as succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805. 
His grandson Raj 1 Sangat Sineh was succeeded 
by the nearest male oollatoral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable serviees to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory. Ho 
was succeeded by his son Mailer 'ja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave lielp r.o the British Government 
on the oceasim of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879, 
•succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rend -red exemplary 
services in the Great European War. It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. I’he total 
contribution mounted to nearly 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highup.S8 enjoys a salute of Li guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the Nortli- Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
odled Chief Minister. 

R»R«r.— Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband Rasikh-ul-Ilitad, Dauiat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maliaraja Sir Ranbir Singh 
, Bajendra Baliadux, S.O.I.E., k.o.s.i,, etc. 
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napurinaia' — xius aiane cousisis oi inrce 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the JullTindiir Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari JDoab. In the tatter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs. 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly effloient administration 
of the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of tho House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in tho hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja's grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, wliicb yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler’s titles are Col. II. 
H. Farzand-l-Dilband Basikhul-Itikad Danlat- 
I-Inglishla Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, o.o.s.l. 
(1911), G.o.l.E. (1918), G.B.'E. (192V) who was 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the late Eaja-i-Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 46th Battrays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur from the French Government in 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Orand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of idle Order of Tunis, Grand Gross of the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated 
tho Golden Jubilee of Ws eign in December 
1927. 

Tho rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikh, 
and claim descent froni Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the. majority 
being Mahoraedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maizo, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultan pur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural Implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
con.5oquent facilities of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this is the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North-Western Railway passes through i 
part of the State and. the Grand Trunk Road | 


runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department. The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
1 present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
! .Tubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
1 Kapurthala which has been embellished by tho 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
I beauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
.amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 

Political Officer : The Hon’ble Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Malerkotla. — ^This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of "Kurd”, 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
" Sherwan ” and settled in the town of "Sharwan" 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As tho Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually oecame independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Laswari, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
1 the British Government in 1809. The present 
i Ruler is Lt.-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.o.s.i., k.o.i.e., 
wlio was bom in 1881 and succeeded iu 1908, He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 191 6 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. Tho capital is Maler- 
kotia. The population of the town is 30,000. 

: Annual revenue of tho State is about 18 lakhs, 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
310-23' North Lat.; and 76‘'-22' East Long.; 
and is bounded on tho cast by Kulu; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
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considerable length which finally resulted in its 
entering into a treaty with tho British in 1846. 

The present Itnler, Capt. His Highness Haja 
Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, K.C.S.I., assumed 
full powers in February 1925. His Highness 
married the only daughter of His Higlmess the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

The Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in March. 1932. The principal crops are rice, 
maize, wheat and millet. About three-fifths 
of the State are occupied by forests and 
grazing lands. It is rich in minerals. The 
capital is Mandi, founded in 1527, which 
contains several temples and places of interest 
and is one of the chief marts for commerce 
with Ladhakh and Yarkand. 

Nabha. — Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of tho 3 Phulklan States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jind — ^and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of tenitory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizamats of Phul 
and Amloh; tho second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana; 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry Icnown as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian States Forces Scheme 
consisting of 4^82. For the preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
about 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and 
the B. B. & C. I. crosses the Nizamai of Bawat. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, taajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold I 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, I 
lace and poto, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press In the State 1 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through tire Patiala Durliat, As a result, the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, who was bom in 
1883 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated' 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
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of Maharaja, His Highnes.s and of all lights and 
privileges pertaining to the Ruler of the state, 
and his eldest son, Partah Singh, wa- recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead. 

Patiala. — This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in tlie Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed wifcii 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of .Taipur and Alwiu 
States. Area of 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,520. Gross income Rs. one crore and 
forty lakhs, its history as separate State 
begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulati- 
Inglishia Mansur-ul-Zaman Amir-ul-IJmra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar, SriMaharaja-i-Raigan 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushan, G.c.s.i., 
o.o.i.T!., Q.O.V.O., G.B.E,, A.D.o., Tji.p., was boru in 
1891, succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
government in 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his 
successors have been exempted from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapesced, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Plnjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Namau), 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections — from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar — have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The North-Western 
Railway, the B. T. Railway, the B. B, & C. I, 
Railway and the J. B. Railway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of Cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education' to state subjects. 

I Primary education is also free throughout the 
I State. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
j compulsory eduoation in 1928. 

1 Since the State entered into alliance with the 
British Government inl804 and 1809 A.D, it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions suclx as the Gurkha War 
of 1814-15, the Sikh War of 1845, the Mirtlny 
of 1867, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tirah and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and offered his personal services. The 
entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts In Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Government for the period of the War, 
and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
tairiing the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at fufl strength, contributed substantially in 
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money and material. Again in 1919 on the Townshond’s force at Kut-al-Amara but the 
j outbreaic of hostilities with Afghanistan His Corns was reconstituted and sea to service. 

! Highness served personally on the Frontier Khairpur. — The state (jf Khairpur lies in 

, on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding Upper Mind between 20°-] 0" and 27“-46" Is'oi ili 

j and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active Latitude and 08‘’-20" and VO”-! i" Last i.on- 

service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts. For gitude. It is hounded on the East by Jodhuur 
! his services on the N, W. Frontier His Highness and Jessalmere territories and on the Norhii, 

was mentioned in despatches. West and South by British Districts of Sind, 

j Ills Highness was selected by His Excellencj The climate is similar to the rest of Sind. Tlie 

' the Viceroy to represent the Iluling Princes of maximum temperature in summer is 117“ in 

India at the Imperial War Conference anc the slrade and the minimum in winter 30°. 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during The nearest hill station is Quetta, 5, 500 feet above 
.his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all sea level. Rainfail is scarce, the last 13 years’ 
the diiferent and principal fronts in Belgium, average being 3°-59". The area of the State is 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- about 0,060 square miles. The population of the 
ed the following decorations from the allied State accordingto the census of 1931 is 2,27,183 
Sovereigns and Governments; — (a) Grand Cordon .souls. The majority of them are cultivators, 
of the Order de Leopold, (h) Grand Cross of Others are engaged in trade. State .services 
the Legion of Honour, France, (c) Grand Cross and labour. By religion they are mainly Suni 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, (d) Grand Muslims, but the Buler and his family and some 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand Cross others are SMas. Hindus form the minority 
of the Order of the Crown of Boumanla and comnumity. The State’s revenue from all 
(/) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of sources calculated on the average of the past 
Greece (1928). five years amounts to lls. 18,12,918. The 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes relations of the State with the British Govern* 
at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926, he merit are those of subordinate alliance. The 

was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of State pays no tribute either to the Britisli 

Princes (Narendra Mandal). He was re-eleeted Government or to any other State. The 

Chancellor of the Chamber in . 1927-28*29-30. language of the State Is Sindhi. Urdu and 

In 1930, His Highness led the Princes’ delegation English are also spoken. The chief product of 
to the Hound Table Conference. He was again the State is grain, which is ciiltivated on irriga- 
eleoted Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes in tion canals taking off from the Indus river at 
1933. the Lloyd Barrage and to a small extent on 

Sirmur (Nahan). — ^This is a hilly State wells. Cotton, oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, 
in the Himalayas under the Political control of Fuller’s earth (“ met”), carbonate of Soda 
the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General, (“Kharo chaniho ”), and wool are also produced, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said The manufactures comprise cotton, silken and 
to date from the 11 th century. In the woollen fabrics, lacquer work, carpets and 
eighteenth century the State was able to pottery. 

repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas The Eulers are Muslim Talpur Balochs and 
^ were Invited to aid in the suppression of an belong to the Shia cect. Previous to the 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn accession of this fs rally on the fall of the 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the Kalhora dynasty of Sind in 1783, the history 
Baja rendered valuable services to the British, of the State belongs to the general history of 
and during the second Afghan War he sent Sind. In tha* year Mir Fateh li Khan Talpur 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The established himself as Ruler of Sind and sfibse- 
present Prince is H. H. Maharaja Bajendra Pra- quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Kh m Talpur, 
hash who waft born in 1913 and succeeded in 1933. foun''ed the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur 
The main agricultural feature of the State is f mily. In 1882 the , individuality of the 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, Khairpur State was recognized by the British 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, Government. The Euler is a first class prince 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State and is entitled to a permanent salute of 15 guns 
forests are valuable and there is an Iron foundry outside and 17 guns insi'le the State limits, 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being The last Buler, His Highness Mir All Nawaz 
unable to compete with the imported iron, Kh m Talpur, died on 25th December, 1935. 

Is now used for the manufacture of sugar- His only son Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan Talpur 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a is the Waliahd. 

Corps of Sappers and Miners which served in the Af/mi to the Oonernor-General, Punjab FUaten : — 

Great War. It was captured with General I The Hon. Lt.-Col. H. Wilburforcc-Bell, o.i.ii. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 

The States under this Government comprise ; the Upper Chind win District under the supor- 
theShan States which are iueluded iu British ; vision of the Oommissioncr, Sagging Division, 
India tiioiigh they do not form part of Burma the -ight petty village communities under 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamtl 
admin stered area of the Province and the L >iig in the Myitkyina District and the two 
Karenni States which are not part of British main di’-isions of tiie Shan States known as the 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
force in the Slian States i>r other parts of Burma, six and thirty States respectively wliich are 
The Shan States comprise the two isolated under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singkaling Hkamtl In States. 


The Indian States — Burma. 


Huaiviighsup wiili an area ot 529 square 
miles and a population of 7,239 lies between thi 
24th ani 2oth parallels of latitude and on the 
95tli parallel of longitude between the Chlndwin 
river and the State of Manipur. 

Singkaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
06r.h and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 

The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,349 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
poptilation 870,230), form with the nnadmini- 
stered Wa Statf s (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 
Iving roughly between the 19th and 24tb 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains ' 
of Burma and Its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of raci s 
of the Austro-Asiatlo brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir Ueorgc 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
T»i Chinese family. There are also a number 
of Knchins and others of the Tlbeto Burman 
family. The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptibly into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in summer Is excessive. Elsewhere the 
siimuier shade temperature Is usually 80 to 
95° Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 60 to 100 inches in different 
localities. 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with ape-cial rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces ol 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern State.- 
Chinese, settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concpsMon for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Northern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world. The Mawson area in the 
Southern States is also rich in lead. Lignitt 
and iron ore of a low grade are found In many 
places. 

Lashio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, Is the terminus of the Myoham)g-].aBhio 
Branch oi the Burma Railways (178 miles) and 
is also connected with Mandalay by a cart road. 
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The Burm.-! Corporation’s narrow-g,T,nge 
private railway track 44.49 miles lone coimeets 
tueir Bawdwin mine witn the Burma JJailwat ft 
system at N arayao. 

The Southern Shan States are .served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to "Helm 
{S7 miles) which has been extended to 
Siiwenyaung, 98 miles from Thazi. 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and itnportanee. The largest State is 
Kengtuog with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,894, 

Hslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Ra. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw, 
Yawnghwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number, 
Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws iefc, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
everv Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions spedfled in 
the satt 'd of appointment granted to him and 
imuer the same let the law to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and gond coasciencc and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British India. The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
procecflings of such officers. The chiefs are 
oound by their san ds to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifleations which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice haw more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Govenior of Burma, profiosed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federailae the depart- 
ments of Government in wUch they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from t.ie Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no Interference Is contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centraiiacd Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Bduoation, Agriculture 
ind to a small extent Police. In place of the 
indjtidual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
cion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditttre hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralired 
While the Provincial Gov ernmem surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
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derived from the States to enable It to maintain ' 
its services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the other 
hand makes a payment of a fixed proportion 
of its revenue to the Provincial Treasury 
in pl ace of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs, Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its oiyn progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the Tank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-offi-eio 
roemhers of the Council. The scheme was ! 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 1 
Fixcellency the Governor Sit Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, G.O.I.E., K.o.8.i,,l.o.s. , in March 1923. 

Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 58,7tU. 


'J’hc territory kno^vn generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, lies between 82° and 37° N. 
and 73° and 80° E. It is an almost entirely moun- 
tainous region with a strip of level land along 
the Punjab border, and its mountains, valleys 
and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may be divided 
physically into three areas ; the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the Blver liidxrs 
and its triiuitaries ; the middle, drained by the 
Jhelum and Kisbeiiganga Biyers ; and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and Its adjacent ranges of 
hills. The dividing lines between the three 
areas arc the snow-bound inner and outer 
Himalayan ranges known as the Zojila and 
the Panehal. 'I’he area of the State is 84,258 
square miles. Beginning in the south where 
the great plain of the Punjab ends, it extends 
northwards to tlie high TC.arakoram mountains 
“ Where three Empires Meet.” 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
rndia, the upiter reaches of the Chenah and 
tile Jlielum, and tlie middle readies of tiie Indus. 
'I’he total population is 38,45,000 souls. 

History.' -Various liistorians and poets have 

lifft more or less trustworthy records of the 
hi.stQry of the valley of ICashinir and the ailjacent 
regions. In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Emipire liy Akbar. Srinagar, the capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established, though many of the flne 
buildings said to have beep erected by early 


It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo, The largest State is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
li lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
iuhabitants are Eed K.arens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw .subject 
to the supervision of the Superintomient, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
in Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government. In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might aoerne from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


Hindu rulers had been destroyed in the four- > 
teeuth century. In the reign of Sikand.ir, who ' 
was a contemporary of Tamerlane, a large 1 
number of Hindus was converted to Islam, k 
j Jahangir did much to beautify the Valley, hut I 
after Aurangzeb there was a period of disorder k 
and decay and by the middle of the eighteenth I 
century the .Suha or Governor of Kashmir had | 
become praotieally independent of Delhi, f 
Thereafter the country experlenoed the oppres- ^ 
Sion of Afghan rule until it wa.s rescued in 1819 
by an army sent by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The :■ 
Sikh rule was not more beneficial to the x)eople 
than that of the Afghans, The early history of 5 
the State as at present con.stltuted is tliat of I 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Eamily of .Jammu, who rose to eminence in ; 
the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Laliore { 
and was, in recognition of his di.stingni.shed 1 
services, made Raja of Jammu in 1820. Ho held 
aloof from the war between the British and the i 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of .Sobraon (1846), when the British made over to 
him the valley of Kashmir and certain other areas 
in return for his services in re-establishing 
peace. His son, His Highness Maharaja Banblr 
Binghji, a model Hindu and one of the .staimclMiSt 
allies of the British Government, ruled from 
1857 to 1885. He did much to consoliflate his 
possessions and e.volvo order in the frontier ■ 
districts. Be was .succeeded by Ids eldest son, 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Pratap Singhji, 
who died on 23rd December 1925 and w.is 
succeeded by His Highness the prisfr.t Shii 
Maharaja Hari Singhji Bahadur, ^ 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE, 


The Indian States— -Jammu and Kashmir. 


The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Kevenue Settlement originally carried 
out under Sir Henry Lawi'enee and revised 
from time to time. 

Administration. — Iter some years after the 
aca>.ssion to the gadi of the late Maharaja, 
the administration of the State was conducted 
by a Council over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1005 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
M!iuster.s in charge of different portfolios. This 
system continued until the 2-lth .Tanuary 1922, 
when an Executive Council was inaiigirrated. 
Very recently certain modifications ha%n been 
introduced in the constitution. 


.\gent at Qilgit. A British Officer Is stationed 
.at Leh to assist In the supervision of the Central 
A.sian Trade with India, which pa.sses through 
Kashmir. 

In the Dogras (Hindus and Muslims) the 
State has splendid material for the Army which 
consists of 8,600 troops. Besides this, thousands 
of Dogras serve in the Indian Army, 

Finance. — The financial position of the State 
is strong. The total revenue including Jaglr.s, 
is about 2,70,00,000; the chief soimces being 
land, forests, customs and excise and .Sericulttue. 
There is a reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry. — 'The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. The 
principal food crops are rice, maize and wheat. 
Oilseed is also an important crop. Barley, cotton, 
saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, almonds and 
hops are also grown. Pears and apples, the 
principal fruits of the Valley are exported In 
large quantities. The State forests are extensive 
and valuable. The principal species of timber 
trees are deodar, blue pine and fir. The most 
valuable forests occur in Kisbtwar, Karnah 
and Kamraj Hiaqas, A survey of the mineral 
resources of the State is being conducted. The 
most noteworthy of the minerals exi)ected to 
be found in the State are bauxite, coal, Puller’ 
earth, kaoline, slate, zinc, copi)er and talc. 
iJold is found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires 
in Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Uri. The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 3421 to 1472 is said 
to have imported silk weavers from Khura.san 
and settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
carpets, papier machio and wood carving of 
the State arc worW famous. The State partici- 
pated in the Bi'itish Empire Exhibition of 1924, 
The Kashmii- Gouvt was styled “ The Gem of 
The Smaller Courts" and attracted many 
visitors. An Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition is lield in the State annually, where 
the products of indigenous arts and craftsihanship 
for wiiich Kashmir is famous are displayed. 
His Highness’ Government are maintaining a 
Visitors’ Bureau at Srinagar for the convenience 
of visitors, who are attracted by the scenery 
and charm of the beauty-.spots of Kashmir. 


If)I 


, uications. — (freat dhirG hnv,; Iiccn 

made and are being m.adc towards ilic luivnm- 
ment of roads for w'heelcd tiMilie in rlie 'stale 
The Jhehiin Valley road (!!)6 miles) wiiiih 
links the Kashmir Valley with ilie ruuja!) 
and the North-West ern Erontic)’ Pi’ovinee is 
considered to be one of tlie finest motmaijle 
momitain roads in tbe worlfi. 

The Banihal Gart koad. 20.", miles loii.g, joins 
KiiRhmir with the JSorth We.sti'i'u I.’ailw.av sv'stem 
at .Taminu-Tawal and is also a iiiie in'otoral)!,; 
road. 

Roads for pack animal, s lead from Srinauar. 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and I.adaldi. Internal 
village communiisitLons have also been nuieli 
improrud. 

The .Tammu-iSuchetgarh Rallw.iv. a section 
of the W,azira1iad Sialkot branch" line of the 
North Western Railway system, is the only 
Rjvlhvay in the State. The'momitainous nature 
of the comitry has so far prevented the extensloji 
of the line into the heart of the State, 

Public Works.—ln 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar rvas constructed to ininitnisc 
the constant danger of floods in the Hiver 
Jhelum. A iminher of <\an.al.s have been con- 
structed at considerable expense both in .rarninu 
and Kashmir. The State has l)een recently 
connected with the teleplione system of British 
India. An aerodrome has been constructed 
flve miles from Srinagar, and it is hoped that 
an aerial service hetw’een T.ahore and Delhi and 
Kashmir will lie estalfli.shcd soon. Good 
progres.s has been made with in igation, but the 
most important scheme of recent year.s has been 
the installation of a large Electric Power Station 
on the .Thelnm River and Maliora which was 
completed in 1907. The bridge over the 
Chenab at Aknur which was completed in 19.33 
at a cost of Rs. 4 laklis, has the longest unsup- 
ported span in India. 

Education. — According to the last census 
of the State, there were 1,23,800 persons able 
to read and write of whom 9,000 only were 
females. In other words, four p<>r cent, of all 
persons aged 5 or more could read and write. 
Among males 00 in every 1,000 persons could 
read and write. I’lie number of educational 
institutions including two Art.sC'oJleges is 1,836. 
The number of scholars in 1933..84 was 8.5,646. 
Nearly 28 per cent, boj^s and 6 per cent, girls 
of the school-going age were at schooi. In 
Municii>al areas education for boy.s has been 
made compulsory since 1929. 

Reforms- — One of the important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
ha.s been the esteblishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on .British 
High Courts. Important legislative measures 
passed by His Highness’ Government in recant 
years include the raising of the age of marriage 
to 14 for girls and 18 for boys, and the Agrioul* 
turists’ Jtelief Regulation meant to cope with 
the problem of rural indebtedness. 

As sign of constitutional progress of tlm Sta,te 
may ho mentioned the freedom granted to the 
press, and the introduction of the State Assembly. 
Over 30 newspapers are in existence in the 
State, and the Assembly which has a non- 
official iDajo:fity has already held three sessions, 
during a year and a half of its existence. 



Indian States’ Tribute. 


It was aaiioiiuced at the Coronatioa 0iirbat 
Naziuraua pajnaicnta on sacoeaaions. 


Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the oiroumstances of each 
case, to the British Government. Tiiia tribute is frequently duo to excliauges of territory or 
settiement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. Tlie actual annual rec.upts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following table. I'he relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, bo mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia- 
war and Gujarat, pay tribute of some kin 1 bo Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India • 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur . . . . 

& 

20,607 

Assam. 

& 

ff ff BIotHb * • 0 » 

15,648 

Prlbute from Manipur 

333 

„ „ Udaipur 

13,333 

„ „ Ratubrai . . 

7 : 

„ „ Jodhpur 

6,533 

8.000 

Benqal. 

4,514 

Other States . . - 

16,170 

tribute from Coooh Behar . . 

Contribution of Jodhpur toward 
cost of Brinpura Irregular 


United Provinces. 

Tribute from Benares . . 

14,bC0 

Force 

7,067 

Punjab. 


„ of Kotah towards cost of 


Tribute from Maiidl 

6,667 

Deohi Irregular Force. . 

13,333 

„ „ otlier States . . 

3,086 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of 
Bhopal Levy 

10,753 

Madras. 

Tribute from Travancore 

63.333 

„ of Jaora towards cost of 


I'eshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

233,333 

United Malwa Contingents 

9,142 

„ „ „ „ Cochin 

13,333 

Contribtitions towards cost of 

„ „ „ Travancore 

888^ 

Malwa Bhil Corps . . 

2,280 

Bombait. 


Central Provinces and Bemr. 

Tribute from Kathiawar , , . . 

31,120 

Tribute from various States 

15,696 

„ „ various petty States 

lontribution from Baroda States . . 

2,82.5 

25,000 

Burma. 

Tributes from Shan States 

28,524 

„ „ Jagirdars, South- 

ern Maliratta Coimtr.v 

6,765 

„ „ other States . . 

1,367 

Tribute from Outoh 

6,484 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 

The Kaiendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
came into existence, witli the earnest co-opera- H.lt, H. tlm Duke of Connaught on 8th li’ebru- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves aryigai. It meets regularly once a year and 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament and propo.sod bv the Oliancellor of the Chamber 
by Mr. Montagu, .Secretary of State for India who at present' is His Higliness tlie Maharajah 
and H. B. Lord Clielmsiord, Viceroy and Gover- of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
nor-General of india, in 1919. The proposal was own olHcers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
that the Chamber should exist as a ijermanent Oliancellor to act for him in his ab.sence out of 
consultative body, with the Viceroy as Presi- India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber, 
dent and the members composing the Chamber This Committee considers before the annual 
consisting mainly of the Princes and Chiefs meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
having salutes, or whose membership might them. 

otlierwise be considered desirable by the Until 1929, the proceedings of the Cliaiuber 
Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were grouped were considered as eoniidential and there was 
and were given the privilege of nominating a no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
member to represent them from year to year. ings. At the annual session in February 
The Chamber is a recommendatory body, which 1929, the Princes passed a resolution by wiiich 
performs its functions under a constitution all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
approved by the Secretary of State and it public. The, Chamber contains very restricted 
deals with questions submitted to It concerning accommodation and admission has to be 
the Princes and their riglits and privileges regulated according to the number of seats 
generally and their position in imperial affairs. available. 


Indian States’ Tribute. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and Prance both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Porfcugucf 0 possessions in India, all of 
which are situatt'd witMn the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
fclio Arabian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman 
with' the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little ishuid 
of Din, with two places called Qogla ajid Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. Allthese three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lias to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and Korth Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the Britl^ dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 02 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40. 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
squai'e miles and consists of the VeVias Conijuis- 
tas, or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
ueighboiu'lng municipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543; and of the 
2\^cvas Conguistas, or Now Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Sauguera ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18bh century. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high- 

The country Is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Maudovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importauoo. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory.: 

The People, 

The total population of Goa was 631,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 
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tion showed an increase of 9 per cent, since the 
census ten years previously. In the Velhaa 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands. The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Chardos and low castes, wliicli 
do not intermarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do nob differ froin those of 
the adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Homan Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(Cliina) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambiqne (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Din are subject under a new Treaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy See to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Pranciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arein charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

A little over ono-thlrd of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to he under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. Tbe 
VeUias Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the ueeds.otthe population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
ate applied. Hilly places and inferior 
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soils are set apart for tiro cultivation of cereals i 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural olasses in the Velhas Con- 
quistas has improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas. In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is alwaj's 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Bersian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Ba. 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Es. 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Eew manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported. Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system, is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the ihanagement of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and fcaese were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
taxes wore the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morais, who is po- 
pularly known as the 'Governor of Taxes." 
Only In 1927 the country experience the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly. There is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half wltich 
has been ear^marked for promoting the indns- 


I trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, tiie 
country presents a very higli incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Es. 8-8 per capita. 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are Wie 
land tax. Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emignants which yields to the 
State about Es. 60,000 The coimtry being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 80 per cent, according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are speoiflo, not ad mlorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies'. 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Ribandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow, strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India. The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
! Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
I the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
‘regal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower part of tlie town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established i 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, hiit the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conquistas. 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
(it ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
suimiiit of iirosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magniflcence which has had no parallel 
In the British capitals of India,. Portugal, 
however, with its three miUions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents, Albuquerque tried 
to consclidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all Ms work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the I7th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the Bast and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in Lisbon , 

. Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas Invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Safari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal ^vitli the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to he quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the nativos of Goa , 
enjov complete equality with the natives of Por- ! 
tugql, rpany of tjie sops of Qpa occupying high ■ 
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and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Bfvino de Britto who w'as Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Bodrigues, Minister for Eoreign Atfairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government, 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Naaier, Secretary- General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No, 32fi6, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since 1st July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030. dated flth 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
and Diu. The last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works. There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Mscal of the W. I. P. Eailway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council (ConselAo 
do Qoverno) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-officio President, of 
four ofiiciaLs (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representiug VelAas Qonguistas, 
one the Novas GongvAslas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
Interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there Is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local Institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
I ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances ; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district ; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations of Land 
qvfngr? and Faimeis of Disjjricj; ; qnd ope 
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meaiber advocates elected by the Legislative, Conrts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapucii, 
Council among the legally qualified. Bicholim, . Quepom 0 Damao ; and Municipal 

There is one High Cotirt in the State of India Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and I Pondii, Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 

PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugiio is situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary lliver in Lat. 15“ 25’N. and Long. 
73“ 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India, The Port of Mormugao is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & S. M. By. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugao is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year roimd and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 


such assistance, 

Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Hallway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Bailway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the “Mormugao Improvement 
Trust " with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. 


DAMAN. 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about lOO miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B. P>. & 0. 1. Bail- 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. 
The number of houses is 0,069. The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1631 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese iu 1558 when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India. They I 
couverted the mosque into a church and have] 
since built eight other places of worship. The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Hagar Aveli, hut despite the 
ease of cultivation only one- twentieth part of the 


territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals. There are stately forests In Nagar’ 
Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power In the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce espeoially 
with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
it was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor- General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
and two elerfcs. InHagair Aveli the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct. A tax is levied on all 
lands, whether alienated or tlie property 
of the State. The chief sources of revenue 
are and-tax, forests, excise and customs 
duties. 


fcremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
'tvhich it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. It Is composed 
of three portions, namely. Din proper (island), 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an 
parly period' with a desire to obtain possession 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Din became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
Insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Din, from which the Island takes its name, 
is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census 
of 1921, is 13,844, of whom 228 were 
Christians. 


French Possessions. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population on the 26th Feb. 1931 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
nndcrtalien by private merchants at Rouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which follow'ed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
founded the first Campagnie d’Orient, but its 
eitorts met with no success. Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Snrat. But on find- 
ing that city nnsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Glngee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1603, and held It until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in tliis year 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlenients in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by tlie Peace of 
Ryswiek in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor ; Mahd, on the 
Malabar Const, was obtained in 1726-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1789. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. 


Monsieur Solomiac (Ldoz). He is assisted 
by a Chief Justice and by several " Ctiefs do 
Service " in the different administrative dejiarl- 
ments. In 1879 local councils and a oouncil- 
general were established, the members lieing 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage witiiin the 
irench territories. Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erected in 1907, nnmely, 
Pondicherry, Arianconpam, Modeliarpr-th, 
Oulgarct, Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour .and 
Nettapacam, for the establishment of Pondi- 
cherry ; Karikal, Nera^'y, Nedoimcadou, Tiru- 
nalar, Grande Aldde, Cotchery, fortlie estaWiah- 
ment of Karikal, and also Chandernagore, Mahd 
and Yanaon, On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained In the East. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable riligious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
hy the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Clxristians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of Britisli India, and Karika is linked to the 
same railway by tire branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and present?, especially 
from the sea a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mens. Lemoignic. The 
Deputy is Mons. Pierre Dupuy. There were in 
19,32 69 primary schools and 3 college.^ 
all maintained by the Government, with 80S 
teachers and 9,263 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1934) Rs. 3,284,873. 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragl. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill. The 
cotton mills have, in all 1,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,460 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a ” 


in a Governor, whose residence is at Pondi- . oil presses for groundnuts, and one ice factory, 
cherry. The ofllcc is of present held hy 1 The chief exports from Pondicherry are oilseeds. 
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At the ports of Poudicherry and Karikal. 
In 193'1 theiraporls amounted tofts. 104,282,000 
and the exports to frs. 119,331,000. At these 
two ports in 1934. 11,290 vessels entered and 
cleared ; tonnage 144, 130 T. Pondicherry is 


visited hv Preiieh stofuners, sailing monthly 
between Coloiiibo and Calcutta in conneotio'ii 
with the Messageries Maritimcs. The figures 
contained in tliis paragraph are the lato.st avail- 
ahleand are corrected up to December 1934, 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondichorrs is tlie chief of the French Settle- ] 
meats in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
tlio Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from itfadras 
by road and 122 by the Villuparam-Pondi- 
oherry branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 11.5 square miles 
and its population in the 26th Peb. 1981 was 
183, .555. It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicliorry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the EngUali, The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the i)Iace, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured In 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783, It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816, 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
Isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Areot, except where 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 


Soixth Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on those and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent, 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Govornmenf , 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Arinv. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche .anti the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a Euvopetin appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another witli 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with oourtyardfl and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the sho’'C, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea ^ again different 
from anything of its ki- in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pi e pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual masnla boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the li'reneh 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Ohanderaagore Is situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Ohinsnra. 
Population (in the 26th Feb. 1931) 27,262. 
The town was permanently oeoupied by the 
French in 1688, though previously It bad been 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676. It did not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally re.stored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Ohanderaagore has 


disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
Railway is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The ohiol 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate .to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public insti- 
tution is the Oollege Dupleix, formerly eallccl 
St. Mary’s in.stitution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the Froncli 
Government. 


Karikal lies on the Ooromandei Coast between 1 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay i 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into 
six communes, containing llO villages in i 
all, and covering an area of 63 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. in 
1883 it was 93,055; in 1891,75.526; in 1901, 
54,003 ; in 1923, 67,023 in 1924, 66,922; 
and in 1931, 57,914; but the density 

is still very high, being 1,063 persons 
per square mile. Kumbakonam Is the only 
taluk in Tanjore ’District which has a higher 
density. Each of the six communes— namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aidee, Nednngadu, Cot- 
Kdry, Ndravy and Tirnoul.ar--poss»s3es n mayor 
chnd council. The members are qlj elected by 


universal suffrage but in the municipality 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
very fertiic, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Oauvery, be.sido3 many smaller cliannels. 

The capital , of the settlement is situated on 
tlie north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
li miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trarte 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
coloniss. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-houso 142 feet . 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Fcralem on the Tanjore District Hoard 
Railwav. Karik.nl finally enrne into iftcnch 
possession on the seltlement after 1815, 
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,}Jy Mioac ivlio talee ii lonji vioiv of ifolitica in i 
the wiilesensB of the term, it will Im; seen tliat 
the Indian l'’rontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character — ^tljc local 
issue and the intornationa] issue, l^’or almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy;, had to face. 
But the tendency of later times was for 
tlie international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until 
it wright be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all gcuenilisations, tliat the local issue 
douiinatod, if it did not absorb thesifcufttion. 

The local Problem. — The local problem, 
ill its broadest outlines, may bo briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. Prom 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the world. The thin 
.valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu- 
lated by hardy, brave, militant inouhtameers, 
rendered the llerccr and the more difficult by pro- 
fesslug the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the moat hitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
population is, it is in excess of the supporting 
power of the country. Like mountaineers in all 
parts of the world, tliese brave and fearless men 
have sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
find a fafrly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Higlilands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern- 
ment of tho day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in tiie famous Highland regiments, and ' 
in rendering military ofierations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from ■ 
English fjolitics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student willj 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Boad,” he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, tlie genius of Sir 
Kobort Sandeman devised the method of enter- 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence coutrolJiug the country. 
At the saTno time close engagements were entered 
into with the princifial chiefs, through whom 
the tribesnsen were kept in order. That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass tiie Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gopial Pass was involved in the 
■general tribal disturbances ' which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


in 1919. But speaking bro.idly, Saiidomaii 
brought peace to Balucliistan, and to tlxc large 
frontier area which is embraced in tiiat generic 
term. So far as this section of the frontier is 
concerned it may be said tliat no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save tlie need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan.— -Ear otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of tlie fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir. That has, for three quarters 
of a century, been the scone of almost ceaseless 
military operations, ivhich have constituted a 
devastating drain on the Indian e.xcliequer. For 
years one sought for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India, One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
existence of two scliools of thought. Once the 
frontier with Afglianistan liad been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good comiminicationa, which 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from tho military 
standpoint, w’ere fcarful of two considerations. 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
North, Instead of tho differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our border lino. If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurraliaraan Idian, the. Amir’s writ ran but 


policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. 'I'ho Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
Involved us in tho Zakka Khel and Alohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Moriey. Nor did it 
enable Hablbullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Kliost. The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
dillicultics when they were moved against 
tho rebellious Khostwalia, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what Is 
called the Durand Line because it is the line 
donnarcated by tho Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble ato should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our difficult line of communications. 'There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of tho fixed belief that even if tho For- 
ward Policy Avas wise from tho military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would hear. Moreover on this section of the 
Iffontier, the position was complicated by tlie 
expansion of Russia in Central Asia. The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
fifonj the time of Alexander the Groat invaders 
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have swept irom Persia aud Central Asia to constituted into a separate administrative : 

loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this zone under the direct authority of the Govern- ? 

region. Therefore it was deemed essential to ment of India, exercised through a Chief Cornmis- ’> 

control, if not to occupy them, in the interests sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 

of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore ced military posts and concentrated the Regular > 

policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward troops in bases better linked with the main '< 

School, which would have occupied, or dominate military centres of India by roads and railways, ; 

ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, The advanced posts, and especially important * 

that is to say up to the Afghan frontier; and the Passes like the Tochl, the Kurram and the ’ 

Close Border Sonool.which would have us remain Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local ' 

out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet militia, recruited from the tribesmen them« 

thetribesmenontheplainsif they sallied forth, selves, and officered by British oflicoirs drawn 

The extreme advocates of this school would from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 

even have had us return to the line of the Indus, it was supplemented by a flue development 

nn. policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 

The Two Policies. The result of this conflict I afterwards developed into the Swat 

of was a series of wavering compromises, canal {q.v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 

which like all compromises was profoundly un- in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 

satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and a means of livelihood and were invested with 

there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made „,agic charm of valuable property. The 
fearful of their prized independence, irrijrated part of the Frontier has since been one 
without controlling them. These advanced of the most peaceful in the whole borderline, 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 

rarely were they linked with their supporting Lord Curzon’s Success.— Judged by every 

S ' by adequate means of communication, reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
reserved between our administrative successful. It did not give us complete peace, 
ir and the Durand Line which demarcated There were occasional punitive expeditions » 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Kliel 
land called The Independent Territory, in which andMohmand expeditions, and the Waziris, and ■ 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised in particularthe trnculentMahsud Waziris, never 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the ceased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it was gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
often asked why wo did not follow the precedent throughout the Great 'War, though the "Waziria . 

of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanise ” the Inde- builtiip a heavy bill of olfences, which awaited ! 

pendent Territory. That was oue of the peren- settlement when Government were free from 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
was laid upon the essential differences between broke down under the strain of the wanton 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande- invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
mau found a strong tribal system existing in weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep c 

direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There near Jelalabad. Although he docs not figure so . 

is no such tribal organisation in the Independent prominently in frontier history as his iron 
Territory, The tribal Chiefs, or maliks, exercise father Abduriahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument high claims on the favourable verdict of history. f. 

for the collective expression of the tribal will is None anticipated that any successor to Abdm- r 

not the chief, but the jlrgah, or tribal council, of rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single ? 

the most democratic character, where the voice State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 

ofthe young men of the tribe often has the same uu the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet f 

influence, in time of excitement perhaps more this HabibuIIah did. On occasions his attitude ! 

influence, as the voice of the wiser greybread. seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- ! 

The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 4 

was reaped In 1897, wheu following a minor to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade f 

outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka i 

uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But wo must 
the w’hole of the North-West Frontier, from the not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over standards ; tiie Amir had often to bow before ' 

thirty tliousaud Strong had to be mobilised to the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
deal with it. Even this largo force, owing to until they had burnt their fingers by contact ■ 

the immense diflioulties of transportation, was with the British troops. At the outset of the 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, Great War he warned the Government that he 
tliough peace was made. The emergency thus might often have to do things which seemed un- 
created synchronised with the advent, of Lord friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
Curzon as Viceroy, He dealt with it in master- position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the > 

■f fill fashion. In the first place, he separated war, and called. Moslems everywhere to arms oi 
the frontier zone from the Government of the the side of Germany was extraordinarily diflicult 
/S' Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible he received Turkish, German aud Austriar 
for its administration, and had organised for missions in Kabul, from which British represent 
the purpose . a special force of Frontier soldiers, ativeswerestillexcluded. Buthekept Afghani 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force, stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the of the Central Powers and their satellites, Ws 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through in the his success was the cause of his assassination, 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
Governments. The area so separated was that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
lirobhor, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revclted .against the idea of Nasrullah, the .arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of bis 
brother, A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amauullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amiinnllah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
lied on whicli he l.ay, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the piissing 
of stringent measures to deal with .anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 2.'i, 1910, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditionai loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and K.abul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hiind, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia left without the support of 
the regular troops who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often i 
been described as the failure of the CurzonI 

C "3y, which was based on the tribal militia. 

there is another aspect to this issue, which 
was set out in a series of brilliant articles which 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its special correspondent, 
contributed to The Times. He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into iin imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was me-'int to be a police. When the 
war broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised. 
This is a role which it was never intended they 
should serve ; exposed to a strain w’hich they 
should never have been called upon to bear,, 
they crumpled under it. If on the outbreak of] 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to their! 
support all might have been well. Left to 
look after themselves, with no sign of support, 
they found themselves too W'eak to hold their 
positions and militarily their only course was 
to retire from the midst of their own kinsmen 
as the seal Of revolt surged towards them. 
They would not take it. 

Russia and the Frontier.--The Curzon 
policy was up to the time of its collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Russia. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 


lln British foreign policy less attractive to tlie 
‘student of Imperial affairs. Bussia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decavlng 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible iieicir- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civiil, nation 
and with neighbour.s who would not let her 
alone, Russia luid to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying oft on tlie Indian 
Borderland the score against Gre.at Britian for 
the Crimean War and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerrilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after tlie 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term “ Mervousness,” This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalabad, slightly relieved ■ 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive array until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by tlie razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which loft the baflllng 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, if one ruthless in his 
methods. But in the early eiglities the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon's 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that tire scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russfan 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had b'een desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. 3'here were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which w o 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
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of Persians in the War. But again taMng long 
views* the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two conn* 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur- 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
Bussia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oiigarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
same pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet 
have a trouhlesome motive which the Tsars had 
not : their aim to produce world revolution Is 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands are the greatest obstacles 
in their path. 

German Influence . — Aa nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Bussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Bussian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the wsir with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
tor his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera boufle, soon bore fruit 
la the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
fied more effectively in tlie Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf, 
How successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold in the Persian Gulf by any power-~ 
Hiissia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Eiissia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera - 1 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the i 
Eevolutlon In Turkey which set the Committee ' 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary intemiption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far cast as Bourguln, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
settiie Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh I 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with ] 
a nominal view to extendingtho Baghdad railway 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
They commenced the most difficult part of 
the work In piercing the Araanus and Taurus 


ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of tlie mountains across tliu I 
Euphrates to Eas-al-Aiu. lieliind this rail- ' 

; way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is ; 
indicated In W'hat became Icnown in Oermanv ‘ 
as “ B.B.B.*’— Berlin, Uj'zanthuii, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, f 
which did not stojs short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in tlie Pcr.iian Gulf, » 
at India, the Germans w'ere anxious to secure f 
the co-operation of Great Britain, if they could i 
do so on their own terms, thjit is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant Gorman 
adventure. Shortly before the comniencemcnt 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a : 
definite agreement betiveen the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German . But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plane 
%’anished In thin air with the complete defeat * 
of Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- ! 
way did not st,and still during the war, Germany j' 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult ' 
tunnel sections and the work was siihstaatially i 
finished when the Armistice was signed. ^ 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway i 
— The real significance of the Baghdad Hallway s 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was ; 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British > 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant ! 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger . 
service and the essentials of a competitive route ; 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of ^ 
passenger traffic from India is from April to ' 
.fune, in order to escape the hot weather In j- 
India and the return traffic is spread over the ■ 
period of from October to January. Prom April to 1 
.rune the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To ; 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India i 
would turn from the easy and comfortahie, as ' 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay f 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway ' 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing , 
chimera. The Baghdad rozite would have in- J 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi . 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 1 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe ■ 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- ' 
stances have been a costly freak journey in > 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural - 
port of the Middle Bast is Basra. The sea ■ 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basr.a 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- . 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have ‘ involved a ; 
double break of hulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. i- 

As a through route the primary purpose of i 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was i 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- !• 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were resoiv- 1 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Asia| 
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Minor and I'liu iliddie Jiasfc, and the rcmtc'scleci- , 
ed, often critieiKed, was the host for the rapid 1 
jiiovenieut of troops to the strategic, centres, i 
A.S a coiiiinorcial line, the Kaihvay, if completed, j 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans,’ it is 
understood, atlaehed immense importance to 
the suhsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime comrnand at 
Ale.xandretta. They hegan to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the esttihlishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Jlamburg-Americsi corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Woiikhaus. 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more delinite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cu.xhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of ah unohallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
Hast. These considerations liave no more 
than an acadeinio value now. Germany was 
defeated. The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, wore confronted with the immense 

S roblem of rc-building their bankrupt State, 
eprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population— the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion — wore a very different 
factor. The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through lino is only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative ■ charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived, 
as it must be. 

Turkey and the Frontier. — ^The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the amnt 
courier ot Germany, w'hcn she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so lung establish^] 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that ‘country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its way. For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazira Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it *was no-one's interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her “B.B.B,’’ policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse. She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de Jaeto suzerainty, exercised by military 
force. These efiorts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which oon- 


cl jdcij a binding nrraiigemeutwjtlitheShcikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at AI-Katr 
Wiis always very preciirious. On tlie outureah of 
the war however the situation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
I expedition to Basra and its striitcgic hinterland 
! was developed into tlie insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de vinin, with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involvedin military 
operations of tlie most extensive and unprofltaldo 
character. These -were completely successful 
with General Alaude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
After the Russian dehiicle we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end liy 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
he.art of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lon? 
Allcnby scattered the Turks like chalf. But 
the aftermath of the war left us in an indefinite 
Ix).sition in Mi;.soi)f)tainia, with Indefinite fron- 
tiers. This emahled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerrilla 
w'arfeiro in the Mosul ifone, and liy stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
L.'iusanne In 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was Immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
the wliole of the' Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its Ifiaterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
, study the position on the spot ; this commission 
reported tliat the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to he incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over tlmt State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak, The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by Its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporarjr frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line. After 

■ at first breathing nothing hut armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 

: alarmed, i\. may be, by the threat of Italian 
: aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier.— -If we touch 

■ for a fevf sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because' they 

, have any present day plgniflcance, bat in order 
, tp oompfete this brief survey pf t,he waxing and 
waning of external inQuencos on Indian frontier 
I PoHcy; It is difficult to find any sound policy 
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"communicaWous, serial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a gteaj; _deal of 
new attention is necessarily being dirMted to 
local aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman was always an pPPoaen* , ^P he 
rcsnected Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
Syfbeen a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which pimitive operations must of necessity 
t“plaS he hL hung on our reargmards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed" wltli magazine rifles, either Imported 
. thmugh the Persian Gulf when gunninnmg 
> was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
• magazine! or secured from Russian and 
1 AMmn sources. They have an abundant 
OTPpfy of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
‘ of the fighting men have been trained in the 
; ?iksoftheInlianArmy, either as Regulars m 
L the Pathan regiments, _ or else^ in the tribal 

militias Wfl foiind this to our cost in tne 
3 1 events following the Afghan W ar of IPIP* Pj*® 
s Afghan regular army was of little accomt._ The 
<r tribesmen who rose at the call of the f^ad, 
c esneclally in Waziristan, were of great account, 
e Sv gave our troops the hardest fighting they 

I Ke?er had on the Frontier: their marksmen- 

■- sh^i and fire discipline were desmbed hy ^ 
fi nprienced soldiers as admirable, ine tnoai 
e militia, the keystone of the 
a had for all practical purposes disappeared, 
d What was to take its place ? 

„y Immediately following the_ Afghan War, the 

“• frontier positions were garrisoned l^y regular 
troops, hut this was only a temporary m^sur^ 

»“ It may be said that the crux of the situation 
vms in Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
‘If K a“ws been the most difficult of the who e. 
* 1 , because of the intractable character of the people. 
9 * and of their inveterate raiding activities, 
sk uegifigg possessing a holt hole into Afghaiiistan 
]ffiey hak in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In ww of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open linos of cornmuni- 

IS 

of complete withdrawal, even to tho line of ihe 
Indus. This extreme school gamed little 
ole support. Our position in Quetta on the one sffie 
ow ln¥ rUawar'^on the other is fully consohda- 
Ace ted and no good case could be made out lor 

1 withdrawing from it. On the other^ hand, 

1 a there was a strong case made out for ieavmg 
by the tribesmen severely alone iro^ the Gornal 
fffle feo the Kvirram, and dealing with them u tney 
rief emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
"a Spoint was that the Waziris abso utely 
the IntracUble; that it was unfair to impose on 
^r troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
w operations in most arduous conditions, and 
itier ttot the only solution of the question was the 
atly occupation of dominant points _ in ^^^JJ^etan, 
red as far north as Ladha, and linking thep posts 
rare with our military bases, and particu arty with 
iny- the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
wift [good motor roads. 
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This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when out troops 
w’ere in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the “ half -forward ” policy. It is 
in truth a . repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
has been no mthdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Bamzak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Waziis, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 


which they saw British occupation t(i p.* bringing 
to their cousins northward of tlicm. " Tii 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Eazmalr towanfs 
the Afglian Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assi-t the Bum 
of Kabul by preventing excursions l)y bodies of 
Wazifs into His Majesty’s disturbed territory. 
The work of control and of civilization is rapidly 
progressing in the whole territory. Of this 
particulars are given on 272 and following pages. 
One of its Latest fruits is .a request by the Afridis 
for roads in their country of Tirali, a beginning 
with construction has been made. 

The main Indian rail-head, wiiieh for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was in the antumii 
of 1925 extended to Land! Kliana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan, 


I,— THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
tlian the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
In the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and effloieutly 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, ivho occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brouaht into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Eoyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
irontier with weapons of precision .and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Bussia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag" in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 


after the signing of the Anglo-B ussian A greement 
and disappeared with tlio collapse of" H ussian 
power following the Bevolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of Germany, under whoso domination she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
*0 enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Bailway, Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily-subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-America line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the in- 
stnimonts of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Ctirzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was Ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Malian, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Fartlier 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Australasia," The Imperial . 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lans'downe is 
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words of groat import — Majesty's to tho actual conditions. The pirates were the 
Government) should regard the establishment of boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Pemian to attack on occasion, and not always without 
Gulf by any other Power as a very gmve menace success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 
to British interests, wnieh we should certainly expeditions were fitted out to break tlieir power, 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” The with such success that since ISfio no considerable 
negative measures following these declarations punitive measures have been necessary. The 
were followed by a constructive policy when the rmcial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great a series of engagements, beginning with IHO'o 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
Oil Company, in which the British Government which they bound themselves to avoid all 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf of 1873 by which they nndertooli to prohibit 
policy, as set out iu the introduction to this altogather the traffic in slaves, Tne relations 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded of the Tracial Chiefs are controlled by the 
in importance, until they are now. more than British Eesident at Bushire, who vi.sitB the 
they were before these external influences deve- Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection, 
loped) a local question, mainly a question of The commercial importance of the Pirate 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly Coast is increasing through the rise of Debal, 
and those who desire a complete narrative are Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Ous- 
pp, 178-183. An Interesting new feature toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
in 1931 was the decision of the Persian this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Truolal 
Government to Instal a Navy of their own in the Chiefs are — Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargab, 
Gulf. The fleet consisting of two sloops and four Ajnian, Um-al-Qawain and Eas-ei-Kheyma. 

launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy •„ 

and duly arrived at its destination in 1932. It BanPein, 

is at the outset officered by Italians. The im- North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archl- 
mediato reason for the new fleet is that an pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
increase in the Persian Customs tariff for revenue of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
purposes led to extensive smuggling The licet of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, hut 
is 1'cquii'i‘d to check it. The Britisli Governiucut their importance is out of all proportion to 
in 1935 announced their dfsfision to transfer their extent. This is the grerft centre of the 
Iheir principal luival station in the Piivsian Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 


their principal lUival station in the l^ivslai 

Guff from Himjam, on ICislmi island, off the be worth half a' million 'pounds’ sterling.’ The 
Persian shore at the entrance of th(! Guff, anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
which they held on lease from the. lersiau tjjg ships Iiave to lie four miles from the 
Guff, to ISahi'idn, cm the Western, Ambian, shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
coast oi thi' < tuff. 1. his move is calculated to passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
remove causes of friction. handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 

Maskat. famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 

Masbat, which is reached in about forty- of the port Is valued at oyer a million and a 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian, sterling, and the customs revenue, 

Gulf proper. It lies three Imndred miles south which amounts to some eighty thousand pom^^ 
of Capo Musandim, which is tho real entrance makes the Sheikh the richest ruler In the Gulf, 
to the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- In the neighbourhood of Bahrein Is the vast 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
able from the politics of tho Gulf, with w'hlch it archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 

has always been intimately associated. ' is that it is a relic of the Phcenlcians, who 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which are known to have traded in these waters, 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm Tlic Britisli Govcrnuient as was mentioned 
and Latak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian earlier in tills review announced in 1935 that, 
shore. ’ Zanzibar w'as separated from it by they proposed transferring tho principal British 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded In Naval station in the Gulf froin Henjanb on the , v 

establishing their authority over the possessions Persian side of the water, to Baliroin. 
on the eastern shore. Koweit. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat in the north-west corner of the Quif lies the ■ 
have been intimate for a century and more, port which has made more stir than any place 
It was under British auspices that the sopara- of similar size In the world. The importance 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat wag effected, of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy iu return possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
for the suppression of the slave trade Eallway. This is no new discovery, for when 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by the Euphrates Yalley Railway was under dis- 
ooncluding a treaty pledging himself not to cusslon, General Ohesney selected it under the 
cede any part of his territory without our alternative name of the Grane-~.«o called from 
consent, the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 

The Pirate Coast. a pair of homs— as the sea tei^nufl of the line. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the Nowhere else woifl^d 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled or a pressing 

by the six Tracial Chiefs. Tho Ill-name of this ® | 

territory has now ceased to have any meaning, pense would have to be incurred to re^ei it ■ 

but iu the early days It had a very real relation suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It I 
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is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Sluhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Rhatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Khazzal of Mnhammerah, The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karan Riveri has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karan River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Biishire and Shiraz. This importance has 
zrown since the Atglo-Persian Oil Company — 
210W (‘ailed the Anglolran Oil Company — 
established refineries at Mubamnierah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening cf 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of BizfnJ. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arablstan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be consi(Jered in relation thereto. 
Basra la the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Sbatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivets. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra Is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia; 

' which follows the caravan route via Kerman- 
' shah and H^madan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
, potamia under King Keisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
Immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated, the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Txans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
fsts, there^ was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would he in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only he maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would he p^f. 
gious. In these circumstances King Eeisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and Installed 
on the throne under the aegis of.Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, .and that most dangerous condition 
arose — responsibility without any real power 
unless King Eolsal was to be a mere puppet. 
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immense . expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 102.3. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May Srd he 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that thc 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
sometime and decisions have now been taken. 

Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty's Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Felsal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdadto-day. 

The announcement is as follows - 

“ It will he remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisai that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq, This Treaty, . 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to he twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder, 

“ Since then the Iraq Government has made | , 
great strides along the path of independence, % 
and stable existence and has been able success- ? 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
bo terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly, 

" Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the league 
of Kations and in any ease not later tlmn four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey, 
nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period,” 
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It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty In its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of nations 
or in four years, whichever might he earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regads the Leaguer 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
() to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 

The Council of the League of Nations in 
January, 1932, adopted the repoit of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minoritle.s and the administration 
of justice, This meant tiie termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League- 
membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Pelsal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation . 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was readied, so 
the question was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1024. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain Irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties. 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1926. In order to seeuro the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and Involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for Incorporation 
In the State oJ Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a farther period of twenty-five 
years— a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq : 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the 'eport of a distin- 


guished Esthonian General, General Lainrioner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area In 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier - 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Iraq. 
The Turlcs refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty.— A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. 

The Treaty declares that there shall he peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932.” It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mill- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations whkh 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. Ho also under* 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference In the rights before the 
law among Iraquls on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties In all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to ail general international agreements already 
existing, or which might he concluded thereafter, 
with the approval of the League of National 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Homo Gil 
Agreement In so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
wliich is a member of the I.fiagiie of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had; 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should ; 
be ensured as if It wore a member of tlie; 
League. ? 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Coyo- 
nant of the League. The Treaty was made 
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subjected to revision with tl)e object of making 
all the inodiflcations required by the circunis- 
tances when Iraq entered the League of Nations. : 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King FeisaC’s 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bomba5'. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points ofj 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu- 
shire is adroinistotii'e rather than commercial. 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the commer- 
cial valae of Bushire will dwindle to insigni- 


ticaiice. iurt./nr-T souib bes Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Bebai on tlie 
Pirate Coast. In the narrow channel whiclr 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
nd Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Blphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
points there is the possibility of controlling 
Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. Pot many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. There was established a British 
Naval station at Henjain, a small island close 
to ICism, wile, re the station was constructed 
under agreoinent with the Persian authorities, 
its evacuation by Great itritiiin in favour of 
Bahrein was diicided upon by tlie British 
Goverumeni, in 10:35. On the Jickran coast, 
there is the cable station of Jask.and the possible 
port of Chaiiibi'r. An interesting developnieni., 
in the Gulf iii tlte pa.st iwi; or lliree years has 
been the institution of a Persian Navy, 


II.-SEISTAN. 


The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
imnortance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
Its Immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It oners to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; it Is also midway athwart 
the brack of the shortest line which could be 
: built to connect . the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Me§hed were built, the 
■ temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 


Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 


the early years of the century. Having Russia 
lied Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
ofiBcials, ‘ scientific missions *' and an irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to estanlish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan; with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import- 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

Tlic luitui'nl couilitioiiH which give to Soistan 
this strategic importance persist. For ;>■ time, 
British inflticncc increased in siibstauee. through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
Is 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it was 
provided with fortified posts, dak bungalows, 
wells, and all facilitie.s for caravan traWic. 
The railway was pushed out from Spe- 
zand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to Dnzdap, 64 miles on the Persian side of the 
Indo-Persian Frontier during the war as a 
military measure, hut the traffic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
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1 lain running on the Persian side of tho 

Negotiations for years dragged on to bring 
about a reasonable settle'ment hi regard 
to the situation, 'tlie i’ersian Poceigii Minisler, 
Mons. B. Ivazemij paid a visit to New Delliiin 


I Nuvetuber tiKjr), anil tiav 
Persia by tlic Baliicbist; 
iuteivsted, as his (iovi-rniiUMil V iv\in'.!('nl:iU\i' 
in tlui develo]nrieiit ot riulwa-ys in Seistiurauil in 
seeuriiig Brilish-liitlian assistanee in fiiat 
enterprise. Only ititonnal t;onvc!i‘.satious on 
the subject took place. 


Prom causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Iran question as alfecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it is of 
no account. Beferonco is made in the intro- 
dufltioa to thi.s section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo- llnssiaii Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Iran into two zones of Inliuence, and 
the Iranians bitterly resented this apparent 
1 division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no sucli end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on tills feeling, 
established an influence which was notsuspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise tho tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara. 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Imn, they exuroi.sed a strong influence in 
Teheran. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this infinence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Iran 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North- West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Ellies. It was one of the first 
tasks of tho British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were : — 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force lor the maintenance oi 
order; 

To provide a loan for these purposes; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport, 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redoemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be Insufliclent the Persian Government 
was to make good tho necessary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Position. — ^We have given 
tho main points in the Anglo-Tran ai 

ment, _ because few documents have 

more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et 
It has been explained that most Iranians 
construed itiuto a guarantee of protection against 
all o-xtenal enemies. When the British troops 


In the north-west retired before the Bolsliovilw. 
the Jr.ani;ii)B had no use for the Agreement and 
it soonbecamo a dead instrument. It wiis finally 
rejected and tlie .advisers wlio were to liave assist- 
ed Persi.'i under it witlidrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldier, s 
and politicians in India after the War was that 
Great Britain mu.st take an active hand in Iran 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Iran were her own concern ; if she 
preferred cliaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she tvould hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
cliiof, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Iranian affairs and established 
a thinly- veiled military dictatorship which made 
tins Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din, A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. Thosi two forces 
operating in unison gave Iran the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of tho throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mollalis, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch in his place under the title 
of Eoza Shah Pahlavi. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Iran entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
tho post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of tlie land, such as 
au: air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode was 
tlie departure of the American finuncinl 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the re.storation of the finances. When tlieir 
contract expired Dr. Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
In regard to the powers they were to exercise. ; 
They therefore withdraw from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreieg f 
advisers. The general situation was gravely f 
disturbed in 1932 by tho sudden termination by > 
tho Iran Government of the Anglo-Iran 
Oil Go’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in tho 
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woi'W and millions .starliu" of capital. The 
hitei'verifcion of the 3Jritish Goirf rninent led to 
the reference ot the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
between the Company .and the Iran Govern- 
ment. While these were being settled some 
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propess was also nuute with <:eni-ral negotia- 
tions between the BritihU and ivau Govern- 
ments lor an apBeuiL-nt covering nil oiit-tanding 
points of difliculty between tliem. 

Mr. JCnatehbiil! lliigeisun i- firithh .Miaifter 
at Teheran, 


IV.-THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is c.alled the Durand Agreement with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary between 
Indian and Afghanistan inanence was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is generically 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced in with almost 
Inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, .Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentiuo Chlrol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is — nr was imtii comparatively ncauitly — 
<:ho desire to ije left alone. They value tiieir 
independente much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub* 
sisteuce outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
])npiil.ation of the Plains. The Internal peace 
(uiforced anuing them by Britisb control, has 
in late y<':irs led to an increase in their numbers 
and tills lias a.ggvavaterl their economic iirolilcm. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Blaaterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menaos of a 
Russian invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the AnglO'Kussian Agreement, 
This induced what was called Hit and ' Retire 
tactics. In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive' ex- 
peditions, each ono of which left ' beMod /A-l 


legacy of distrust, and which brouglit no per- 
manent improvement in its train. '.I'he fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from tlie Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the P limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Ourzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in iependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province, 

first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India, Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head ' is busied with many other oonoems. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the Korth-Weat 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Ourzon withdrew the regular troops sos; 
tar as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalioes In charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khybet Eifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places whence they 
■ could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with tlio Indian 
railway system. In pursuanoo of this policy 
frontier railways ware run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to tlio 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Ku.shal- 
garh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kobat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
'by lines to Tonk and Banuu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Kor was the 
TioUcy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Caual converted frac- 
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tious tribesmen Into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development la re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (q, p. Irri- 
gation). Now it 18 completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. Por many years this 
policy was completely justified by results, 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to he entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
hy the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
clown until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from nia Internal troubles In a jehad 
against India. In this Insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops which have never oflEered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the moat serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The I 
Afridls, our most serious enemies in 1897, and ' 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontler.remalned fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a les41ng malcontent and destroy bis fort at 
Chora. But the Mabsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their 
lies within the belt bounded by the 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Behra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put In the field some 80,000 
warriors, 76 per cent, armed with modern 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans craved In. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the roost severe In the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many, men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Axmy; and more 
than Once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable suocess. They were assisted 
' by th a fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they wore more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter.— As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussiou of the position 


in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this dlscussioik did not 
really come to a head until Fobruary-Mareh 1923. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the Country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, hut even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. Wien 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with It the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion Was really focussed on 
Waziristan. In essentials it was the aged con- 
troversy — sliall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
, X,. — j — i-v: — . tribes- 

ing propen- 

The Curzon Policy.— Tlie Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath ot 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion *’ and the “ close border ” policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
fat as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Toohl at 
Wana and in the Ehyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so fat as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students. Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his • ideas : 
"It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops,” The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather It should be 
said bearable — ^frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
oondltions set up hy the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell 
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The Policy.— The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which ho addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Wazirisfcan ; to 
open up the country by roads; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontier o£ Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
i mmensely unpopular in the regular army, wh ich 
is not organised and equipped for work of thi.*. 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disapiwared witli 
the Militia, it was neces'-ury to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Ehas-' 


sadar is an extremely irregular, tie has 
no British ofllcera and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind otpagri. In contradistiiiction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Kltassartars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
are asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controverav. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Waziristan should he retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should bo. 
We must tlicrefore consider tlie special problem 
of Waziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, Irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers. 
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tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed some years ago to “ The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India," written by Lt.-Col. G. M. Eouth, D.S.O. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 00 miles from East to West 
and 100 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms tlie water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
ponds with the Durand Line separating India 
from Afghanistan. This is the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North Is the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Kohat District. South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Eort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus, 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand fqet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect^ 
Ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin. j 

The. submontane Ixaots from the hills to the i 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and j 
irrittated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu. 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 1 
cultivation Is attempted under conditions which 1 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts likel 
that between Pezu and Tank, nsually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall. 

Inhabilants. — Tlie inhabitants, imable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their riolier and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazlr, two of whose grandsons were 


the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs. 
Tlicir villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
is the exception — in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
191!) joined them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with tlicin. 

Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or lieadmen. No one except perhaps 
tlie Mulla Powintlah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribn.s. Even 
now only part of the country is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision bseame necessary to control raiding 
and tills was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, foUowed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. Those posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouclied. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 8,000 Militia with British Officers at 
I their disposal, who were backed up by the 
I garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, 
in addition dertaln allowances were made to 
I the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 


as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied in 189B at the request of 
the Wana Wazins. Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley inthe vain hope of taming the Mahsuds. 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying Influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1004 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Roads and communi- 
cations were Improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on n liberal scale. 
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A Programme. — Houth then out- . 
lineii possible policy for Wazlrlstaij. We 
give it textually, because we believe that when it 
was written it reflected how military opinion in 
India was developing; — 

“ To tlie unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
tile inhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 36 miles 
north to the Toebi road at Bfit.ta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana ? A’fhy should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis- Indus zones? 
The h.izmalc district round Alalciii 6,000 feet up 
is both liealthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height ol 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps ; there is no doubt that , 
a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has been surveyed from 
Tank to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Khob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Qnmal Tangi 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Each is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Each via Tanai 
and Eogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- 
munioations. The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost he extended to Thai 
and thence to Idak via Spinwara. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through Eazmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Eventually such 
communications, road, mil, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
via Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Bazmak, 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied. 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible liill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist in this p.irt of the Frontier. ” 

A Compromise. A full statement of tlte 

policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, in me 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 6th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Circumstances had so changed 
fcliat neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day are essentially three, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-called Inde- 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 
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the borders of British India ami India. He 
proceeded specially to show that this belt is, 

in fact, within India “ It is buinulary pillars 

that mark off Waziristan from Afuli.'iiij.stan ; 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India. We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory ; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that these 
tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the internal ioiial 
point of view that is, tliey are ei.s-frfmticr 
tribesmen of India, If W.aziristivn and her 
tribes are India's scourge, they .are .also India’.s 
responsibility— and India’s alone. That is 
an international fact that we must never forget." 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Balucliistau. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Waziri.sfcan. “ But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 80 years ago is not nece.ssarily 
so now. The task is Inilnitcly more dlfflciilt 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed; their arms having 
■ incre.ased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years.” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed tliat if one erected a Olifnese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the liilLs, “all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable Increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency to this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more We might gain 

for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants." 

Tim settled policy of Government to Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie to Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Dorajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 6,000 Irregulars, while 
at B.azraak, 7,000 feet higli and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Itazmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in tlie Tochi. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, to one signal respect, 
a backward policy. Hone the less, it was a 
forward policy to a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborion# 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. ” Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaoccssible, mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 
problem, and we must fold oxir hands while 
it grows inevitably worse." 

The policy thus initiated has proceeded 
with results according with the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of ipost people concerned in its 
formulation. 
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The roads are policed hy the Khassaders, who 
have, in the main, proved faithful to their trust. 
The open hostility of the Waziri tribesmen to 
the presence of troops and other agents of 
Government in their midst, whidi at the out- 
set they showed by shooting up individuals 
and small bodies of troops on every opportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization have caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and is 
buttressed by a oonsidetahle development 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the King's 
Highway, are officially held to he sacrosanct, 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feuds is permitted upon them. 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns In safety. Under the in- 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway would be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could he e.xpected. The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them. So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute. 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan. A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmalal and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai. 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzal, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929. It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established Itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation. There it happily 
remains. 

The reoccupation of Wana and thecircum- 
stanoes in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing. In other words, it Is not 
a programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some now action to give it further expression. 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
islan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Prontler region lying between 


Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the K’lurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 
flrearms If their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them. A road has been 
built commencing Port Sandeman via Gulkach, 
on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the S;ii'- 
wekai-Wana road . A motor road has also been 
constructed from Eazmak through Kaniguram , 
ill the heart of the Mahsud country to Wana. 
Itwascompleted in 1933 ancl the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from the 
rivalry of the tribesmen whose villages lie along 
the route and who sometimes fought one another 
to secure, road-making contracts. 

A startling new development upon the 
ITorth West Frontier during 1930 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indian National Congress In the interior of 
India In pursuit of Its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them, His Majesty’s Government, 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular. It avowedly set out "to make 
Government impossible.” Eevolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stand-still, commenced 
all over India Immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W, 
F. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Khilafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of tlie Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-Offleial members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages. The age at which marriage may 
take place is also in veneral terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
in practice affect them, because its provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
thelesB saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government In India, Muslim 
interests would not ho safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. , 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1950.— 
This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up anti-Govemment agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily he understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on ; it was, for instance. 
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alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
Medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W. 
]?. P. into the tribal areas. 'Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March- April 1929. 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 2Srd April 
1930. Within a short time, Afridl bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to loin in. The Upper Tochi Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of Incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzals of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
Hieir western clans attacked a post In the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachmar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three I 
cEns of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
Into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efloxts. The Tochi 
Wazirs heavily attacked Patta Kbel, but were 
speedily brou^t to order by force. The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and pimlshed when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, in the valley of the Tak-I- 
Zam. ' 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, Imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now Indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that re^on. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
graring grounds on the Khajuri and Aka lOml 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931-32. The Afridis 
have lalcr aslccd for roads into Tirah but arc 
not yet siifficifMvtly ngivi'd among themsedves 
about. Uio (loinl, for construction successfully to ' 
proceed. - ; ■ 


It will be seen that the events of the summer 
1 of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 
j that its successful operation in the emergency 
1 was specially assisted by the Itoyal Air I’orce. 

I The resultant position appears, then, to he 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
has already been expressed in road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that the political and military 
ground organization with which the jKiIicy 
is supported brings about the introduction 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes without great loss, 
despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate fee capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirali 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over their highlands. 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1935. — 

Disturbances in the 3Vlohm.and countrj*' during 
the summer of 1933 both illustrated the opera- 
tioii of the modern Frontier policy and the need to 
keep it a live policy if it is to he of any use at 
all. The Mohmands may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
namely, tlie Upper Mohmands, who live in the 
highlands of the Mohmand country, and the 
Lower Mohmands, whose country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain. Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands pa.sses the Dm'and line 
but the Afghan Government have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of this region and 
consequently its place has long been taken over 
a considerable portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is described as the Presumptive 
Frontier. The exact position of this latter has 
never been settled between the two governments 
and it is consequently sometimes difficult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the other of it. 

In 1932, during the revolutionary Red Slfirt 
campaign, in connection with the IndianNational 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Mohmands decided to join in the disturbances 
and raids in the administered territory 
immediately northward of Peshawar. The 
Lower Mohmands are described as the Assured 
Tribes. The meaning of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks of the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
bound by promises of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 interfered with the 
programme of the Upper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1933, 
when spring and early smnmer once more 
facilitated their methods of campaigning, 
commenced retributory raids upon the Halimzai 
and other Assured clans. The attacked clans 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help they were obliged to give. 

About the same time as this trouble was 
germinating, there appeared in Baiaur,a country 
immediately to the nortlv of that in which the 
events Inst described developed, a Pretender 
to the Aghan throne. He was accompanied 
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by two companions and started a campaign 
in J3ajanr lor a revolution or such other trouble 
as might be possible in Afghanistan. This 
oompeUetl the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fulfilment of their obligations of 
good neighbonrlinessto Afghanistan. 

Itoad coustrnction from the Peshw.ar*Shab- 
kadr road northwards through Ghalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two brigades of troops, with other details, 
were sent forward up it to assist in dealing with 
the Upper Molimands. At the same time, 
aeroplanes bombarded the village of Kotkai in ! 
TJijper Bajaur, wWch had given shelter to the 
Pretender, further aerial demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauris were given an ultnnatmu 
demanding the surrender of the Pretender by 
a given date. 

The Upper Mohmands continuing aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
as that covered by the campaign of 1897. It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Road would 
he oontlimed into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another road for troops would also 
have to be constructed up the Bajaur v.alley 
itself so that by the meeting of the two roads 
inXIpper Bajaur, there would become established 
a circular road through this part of the tribal 


In the end, the Upper Molmuinds, partly 
doubtless because of punishment which they 
received in certain encounters witli our troops 
and piirtly probably beciiuse of iutiueucc brought, 
to hear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bondst 
to keep the peace ; and the Bajauris, while 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom tbf'.ir 
refusal to siUTender the I'rctemler, ncvertbeloss 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably into Afglianistan. Here, tlum, the 
trouble ceased. The nett result of it was the 
construction of the ro.ad through Ghalaniil and 
the r.apid ilevolopment of bu.s serviee,s ami otlitn' 
activities of civilization wliieh speedily took 
place along it. 


f road m!untenanc(! contracts and tb(^ 

upper Mohmands decided to fish in t he iroublrd 
waters. Successful military operations ended in 
the Upper Molimands Slicing for peace — and 
ill tile Glialanai road Iieing carried forward 
over the Kaliakld Pass and down beyond it 
on to the Main which extends to the natural 
road jiini'tion where the Upper Bajara Valley 
meets tlie Itpper Miihinand country. 


VI—AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary Importance. I’or nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the flrst Afghan 
War of 1888 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan Wat of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans In 
resisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India— -through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India; along which snccossivc 
Invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a" military line from Merv 
to the Knshklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Berat, L»ter, she connected the trans- 


Siberian railway with the traa-Caueasian 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Ifor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con* 
Qccted with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Ohapper Rift, Hues which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak timnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In sixty days. In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
Is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way o< 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through , 
Seistsn. 

Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jammd and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to Landl Eotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Band! Khana, A 
flrst class military road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also tlireads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landi Kotal; and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a commenoe- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which starting from Peshawar wqs 4e- 
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Bigued to penetrate tlie ALullajori eouutry and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul, For unexplained reasons, 
tnis line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air; In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabullrae. 

Belations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it nas 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
tVhen the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangie of 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
ha beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 laldis, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyhet, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand In Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman ’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
fleld, in tno event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
it the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
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agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at tiie Court 
of St. James, 

Afghanistan and the War.-— These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings- of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built np would perish witlibitn, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. Ho 
visited India soon after his aoccssian and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. lie strengthened 
and consolidated lus autliority in Afglianistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that ho might 
bo forced into many equivocal acts, but tliut 
they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German ‘'missions'' at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the beliefthat the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with th.0 fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people. Inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified; be had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir.— It is believed that 
H he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India, 
Ho was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Aslan States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 2f)th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed Mm aU his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated It by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him In his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelatabad in 
his stead. hu6 public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sous, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found It 
Impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated bis accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 



the traditional policy of friendship. But his ' 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal I 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was ' 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Hahib- 
ullah had been dealt with ;the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ot Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further element of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India, The agitation against the 
Bowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances In the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghufam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Pesliawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts oi 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements In a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief 
reliance. 

Speedy Defeat. — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyher and seized Dacca. Jelalahad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing hut a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelnla- 
bad. In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Bawalpludi on the 26th July . On the 8tb 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which Is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp, 
196-197. 

Post-War Relations.— It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Be- 
presentatives and British oflicials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mi.ssion crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed. 

Tlie main points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Boob, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199. 

Afghanistan after the War. — Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and Improving. 
There were painful episodes In 1923 when a mme- 
dcr gang from the tribal territory in the 


British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan, In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of liis government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms Initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 

Bolshevik Penetration.— Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks, These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Russia Into Soviet Kepublics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Bomanofls, 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and of Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Slpar Salah, Beza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it Is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Dzbekia and lurkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it po.ssiblo 
to attack Groat Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful it-the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
aU they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolshevlks. 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghan? were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
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1025 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awahening. Tlie Northern Frontier of the 
cotmtry has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 
These events aroused great indignation at Eabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico. 
There is no little evidence to show that ■ 
though the form of government has changed ; 
in Russia the alms of Russian policy are the j 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian ! 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement i 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the ! 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to j 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks, The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty. — Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty ooncltided with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August gist, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed In Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows : — 

Clause 1. — In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 

Clause 2. — Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. "Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other, Bach will 
also abslaln from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Besides this In case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 

Clause 3, — ^The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another’s Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interference 
in one another’s internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clause 6.~Thls treaty will take effect from 
the date of Its ratlBcation, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 


; It will be valid for three years. Atte.r this 
period it will remain in force for anotlier year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 

On March 23rd there was also signed In Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations, 

A British Minister is established in ICabu 
as weUasthe representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 

The King’s Tour. — In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tom to India and Europe, It is under- 
stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of Ids father. King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated In 1919, King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was wannly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionlsts and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe, 
Ho was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State ■wait to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet llussia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal. — King AmanuUah returned 
to his realm as full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
Institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Rash had driven 
Turkey along the path of " reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 
In this ho was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 
Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 
imposed : it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed ; In September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
directlonof these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the “ Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzai and Mangal clansmen of Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank in his 



nosnuioy to thern. I’ossibJy also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
Weat, and where tlie ground had beoii prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 

A change of Kings.— Events moved rapidly 
in 1929. A notorious north Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Ecgular 
troops, discontented as they wore by arrears 
of pay. Day by d.ay the Afghan represent- 
atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that tiro rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronoun cements 
declared the withdrawal of sill the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
llepresentatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandaliar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Home entered Into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months hold his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
following, his tlirone was a thorny one and lie 
Was harassed by constant attacks. 'Tlie Royal 
Air Porco in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a scries of brillhant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new king’s adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of - loot, joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of tlie Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and wlien the year closed Nadir] 
IChan was to all seeming in firm possession | 
of the Kingdom- He despatched members ox 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe, A Shinwari rising near tlie exit 
from the Khybcr Pass took place in February- 
1930, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion ' 


in Kohidaman, Bacha-i-Saqqao ’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And tlicreaftcr 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of ids 
Army. England was strictly luiutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution", 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace wdien she bad 
restored it and this promise was fiilfllled by t.lio 
provision of an interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir .and by the supply of rifles and 
amniimition to him. He gave evidence of Ida 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on ids 
side of the Frontier joining those on tlie 
British side against tlic Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes wwe 
re-opene.(l and the new King again took up 
Amanxillaii’s mantle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried tlie Mullali’s 
along with him. 

Murilcrof Nadir Shah— This ordered march 
of progress was tragically intiMTiiplecl by the 
murder of His aiajesty Nadir Shah on Ihe .aftei’- 
noou of S November 1933. Ilis llajesty was 
attending a football tonrnaiucnt prize-giving, 
n’hcn a young man among the gathering stepped 
forward and tired several revolver shots into bini 
at cl(jsc range, killing him instantly. It later 
a])peare(l that the assassin eummitterl the crime 
in revenge, for the exeentinn of a prominent 
Afghan wlio had been caught deeply involved 
in treasonable activities after he had been 
mercifully treated for earlier behaviour of the 
same kiiui. The assassin's father was staled to 
have liecn this man’s servant. The murder 
was not followed by general or widespread 
disorder. 'I’iie members of Nadir .Shah’s family 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally 
by bis heir, his son, Muliammed Zahir. 'The 
latter was didy placed on his father’s throne and 
his aocossion was in duo course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the 
traditional manner. Tlie new king started ids 
reign witli a liigh reputation for courage and 
steadiness. He early issued assurances to his 
.people that he would continue tlie policy of liis 
father in affairs of State. No uni.oward events 
liavc oecnrred in the ycar.s lliat have since 
past anil flnrinu tiiein llie new young Eiiig has 
by his siigaeils and aood (iovenimeut gradually 
strengthened iii.-; pusiiion im the tliroiii-. 


VIL-TIBET. 


R scent British policy in Tibet is really another Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
phase in. the long-drawn-out duel between Great subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. ’The Lhasa, until the Younglmsband Expedition 
earliest efforts to establish communication of 1904, was the unoificiai Manning. In 1885, 
with that country were not, of course, inspired under the inspiration of Coiman Macaulay, of 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the. was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
Tashl-Laraa of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa — sition of the Oliinese, whose suzerainty over 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, Tibet was recognised and to whose view 
to open up friendly relations with a Power until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
derstanding between the two countries. After to be most imsalisfactory. The Tibetans 
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were iig^i'esaive tind obstructive, and witli a 
view to inifctiiig an euii to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Coiiveiition was negotiated between 
areafc Britain and China in .1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way lor arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkan-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Bussian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjiea, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years* residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in 1899. At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was olhcially described 
in Russia as “the senior Tsanite Khoinba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.-'* This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and -was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjiefl returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg i 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an I 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 1 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to wliich several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that DorjiefE bad, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. Tills rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted . by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out - 1 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed. In conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Kharoba .Tong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Prancis Younghusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
liad no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 


was tliercfore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August Srd, 190 1, 
Lhasa was reached. Tliere Sir ITancis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by wliieh 
the Tibetans agreed to respect 1110“ Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupatiou 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnit y 
ivas paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the Britisli Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
Che Home Government were unable to accept 
the lull terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-rfive lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and the occupation of the Churabi 
Valley was reduced to tint period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to Interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. Oliina undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect t'ne trade stations with India, 
and it was provided tliat the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia, He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband's great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty, Row the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that .she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet, In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a “ constitutional action,’’ it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to sea 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Brh-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet, 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho- 
rity* marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama; finding his presence a 
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Urga, the scat of another Buddhist PontiflE; 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 

1908, ' was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lliasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 

1909. But It was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common. . The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritnai 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exaeperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Cliinesc 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India, lie 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. l 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India,- 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be Indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with liepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained, The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary tor the preservation i 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans, Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
oompelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szeehnen; and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erb-feng. Out oft from all support from I 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated I 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India; by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913. 
In the House of Lords on July 28, Jjord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. Ho said the 
declaration of the President ot the Chinese 
Bepublio saying that Tibet came within the 
sphere of Chinese internal administration; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government, The Chinese Govern- 


i ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no rlglit of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
i discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
MeJiahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govem- 
iment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
China ; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
Eesident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
wore suspended and an armistice was concluded, 
Prom what has gone before, it will be Been that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
local than an external question, and was In- 
finenced by our relations with Russia and 
China rather than with our relations with Tibet. 
Biissla having relapsed into a stace of consider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state of nbsolute confusion, these external 
forces temporarily at any rale disappeared, and 
Tibet no longer loomed on the Indian political 
horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over Lhasa, 
and affairs In that country pursued an isolated 
course, with this considerable difference. The 
Dalai Lama was now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India. In 
1920 he requested that a British oiBcer should 
beaent to diseiiss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China, and Mr. Bell, O.M.G., i.o.s,, Political 

Officer in Sikkim, was rlepiuea for this purpose. 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. The Chinese 
have lately to increase their hold on Tibet but 
without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer aasooiation. 

PolUlml Officer in Sikidm : Mr. B. G, Gould, 
LO.S. 

British Trade Agent, Qyantse and Yutung . — 
Capt. R. K. M. Battyo. 


VIII.— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. j 

The position on the northern frontier has | Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit j 

been considered as if the British, line were con- now the northernmost posts of the Indian l 

S ous with that of Tibet. This is not so. Government, to Assam, with the exception ! 

real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal,' of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, ; 
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wiKjre the British district of Tiumcon is thrust 
ri«iit up to the confines of Tibet, for a fBstance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
anrt the true frontier. The first of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The oharaeteristioa of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
fo.o.llitis almost the only important Kative 
State In India with frontier responsibilities; and 
it worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, oomp-'sed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who noalce excellent fighting material. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir— that through LadaR, 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal. 
This Cfurkha State stands in special relation 
with the British Oovernment. It is for ail 
practical purposes Independent, and the British 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing 
machine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharaj 
Dhiral who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vesta in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal la the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet. T'he 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to be frequent; and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marened an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the most ren,arjr- 
able military achievements in the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
Internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was offloLaliy notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of those States, At tiio request of tlie Nepalese 
Government a British railw.ay expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 
India. As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have dccidod to construct a light 
railway from Bhichhakhorl to Eaxaiil. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Daflas, the Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis, 
■Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given trouble. The murder of Mr. 
Williamson and llr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 


to the Dihang valley of the Ahor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and abmit 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to ApriH912 in subduing the tribe. Alter 
two or three small actions the murderers weni 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs. 21,60,000. At the same time friendlj 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Miri 
countries. Close contact with these foreat-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nag.asares 
rims northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is stiil vigcroiis- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Gtiin Bins Is a tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of tile Shan States is for the most 
part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills In the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachina. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. 
Negotiations between Britain and China on 
this subject were long in progress, parHcviliirly 
with a \i('w to the frontier between Burma anil 
the Chinese province of Ytinnan, where the 
alhscnce of a defined boundary malre.H the 
maintenance of the peace difiloult. A Deliniita- 
1 ion Commission, consist iiig of British and Cliiuose 
Commissioners with a Neutral President proceed- 
ed to the frontier region in November 
to .spend the winter setlling the line helween 
the two eoujitrios. The Neutral President 
is the distinguislicd S\vis,s ongiiiepr ofiieer, 
Colonel P. Iseliii. It beeome obvious in 
April, 1936, that the Comniifsion would be 
unable, to complete its work before the end of the 
current dry season and the Chairman therefore 
decided tliat it should disperse and roasstinblo 
in November, 1936, to complete its ta,sk. 

There Is a considerable trade with China through 
Bhamo. On the Ea.stem frontier of Burma are 
the Sfian States,' with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supenntenaenta and Assistant 
Superintendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
he a stage In the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progreaaive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the success of the 
measures to abojish slavery in the Hukawng 
Valley. In this remote place in the north-east 
of Burma a mild system of slavery existed, but 
in response to the initiative and pressure of 
British officers they were all freed by April 1920. 


NEPAL. 


Tlie small hilly imlopcndent Kingdom of 
Kepal is a narrow fcracb o£ country extending 
for about 520 miles along the southern slope 
of the eentral axis of the Himalayas, It lias an 
area of about 56,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 5,580,000, chiefly Hindus. The 
greater part of the country is momitainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated. Above these is 
a nigged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
cliaiti of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount Everest (29.002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude. The country before the 
Gurkha pcoupatlon was split up 'into several 
small kingdoms under Hewar kings. 
Tire Qurl£lia.s under Prithvi Karayan Shah 
overran and conquered the difforent kingdoms 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bliatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
l8th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Kepah In 18-16 the head of the 
liana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Bana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the otlico of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of tbe 
Raaa family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
meufc of India arc regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu, By virtue of the same 
Treaty eitlier Government maintained a 
representative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Resident at Lhasa of her own. Her relation 
with China is of a friendly nature. Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained. During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister It has been at its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable friendly help In 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of I’arliament and by Mr. Asquith in his 
Guildhall speech in 1915. The message from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Viceroy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfllled their mission in India 
elorpiontly and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war. In recognition of thi.s 
help Neptil receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten laklis from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
tlie two countries, a now Treaty of Mendr.lnp 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st December 
1923, 

Prom the foregoing account of the history of, 
Nepal it will be seen that the' Government of 
the country has generally beep in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 


dignified figure-head, whose position can last 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shore 
Jung Dova, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of ilie 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
oliicial rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to him comes the Oommander-in-Chiof, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the oflice of Minister. 

The present Minister at the head of affairs 
of Nepal Is Maiiaraja Bhim, Shum Shere Jiing 
Bahadur Rana, O.C.s.i., fl.O.M.G., K.c.v.o,, Yifc 
Tang-Paoting-Shun Chian, Luh Chuari'Shang- 
Chlaug (Chinese), Honorary Lieutenant-General 
British Army and Hon. Colonel, -1th Gurkhas, 
who succeeded the late Maharaja Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur liana as Prime- Minister 
and Supreme Commander-in-Chief in November 
1929. Soon after this accession to power, 
with the consummate skill and political 
acumen of a born diplomat be averted 
a threatened breach of relations -ndth 
Tibet. A man of proved ability as the 
Oommander-in-Chief of Nepal he has inaugurated 
several urgent and important works of public 
utility. Already he has abolished certain un- 
economical Imposts such as those on salt, cotton, 
etc., has tentatively suspended capital punish- 
ment in the kingdom •with a view to its final 
abolition, constructed a second water-works, 
improved mintage and expanded general educa- 
tion. The reclamation on a large scale of 
forest areas both In the hills and the Tarai is 
now going on, to provide a hearth and home for 
Gurkhas retiring from British Service and part 
of the overflow population now migrating out- 
side the country. In all his public utterances 
be has expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
augment the traditional friendship with the 
British Government, 

Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 
in the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to 
be great, but, like other sources of revenue, has 
not been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular trafflo 
from Amlekhgunj to Bhimphedi — the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British Indla-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capital 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A light 
railway from Amlekhgunj covering a distance 
of 25 miles in the route and connecting with 
the B. & N. W. Ry. at Raxaul also has 
been constructed and opened for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele, 
phone over this route connecting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgnnge near 
Raxaul. The revenue is about two orores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
In it being filled by relations of the minister, 
The State is of considerable arehasologlca! 
interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified io 
It by the remains of inscribed pillars . 

British Envoy — Llout.-Col. E. M. Bailey,; 


Railways 

Tlie prospect ot linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 60 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
for a line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
sj'stem. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railway 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan, The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Russian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire, Tlie outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey Into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overtlirow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Nisibin and 
Mosul, The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, nortliwardsfrom Baghdad to 
a poiu t a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, tlie port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vie 
Nasarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north- 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Enfc-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to the loot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country. A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Eifri in the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. When the 


to India. 

Turkish Kation.alists gained control of Anatolia 
any question of the completion of tlie fhroiigli 
Baghdad line became indefinitely delayed. 

The Trans-Pensian line to join the IliLvian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railwa’is 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by thru 
well developed up to the point likely to 'be. ! In- 
termini of a Trans-Peusian line. Tbe Rmssian 
system reached Julfa, on the Rii-so-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war this line 
ivas carried thence southward into the region east 
and .south-east of Lake Uruniia. The Indian rail- 
way system, on the borderland of India and Persia, 
was similarly much extended and improved during 
the war. A new agreement wdiich Was negotiated 
between England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persi.an 
natural resources and particularly for tbe 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

The Foreign Miiii.st.-r of Persia, or Iran as if 
i.s now called, visited Hew Delhi in Rovember, 
fur iufiirnial diseiisslnns wHh the Govern- 
ment <if liiilia wifli a view' to enlisting British 
help in Mie de.i-clopiueiit of rail comnaihioutlons 
in Eastern Persia. Tlie development Ihus 
envisaged was of a new Persian railway system 
linked wil.lithe Briti.sh line running from Quetta, 
through Hmshki, towards the Baluehlsfaii- 
Seistaii fi-oiitier. The Qiiefcta-Hushki line was 
exi ended aero.ss the .Sei.stan border into Persia 
ihiring tiie Great War. Its terminus was then 
Dnzdap (or Zaliidan), in Persia. It has long 
eeasetl to he, used further towards Per.-.ia thaii 
Hokkiindi, in Baluchistan. The infonn.'tI dis- 
cussions did not nry.stal]ize into an agreement of 
formal undertaking on cither side. 

There remains the possibility of Unking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by ' way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often been 
made in recent years that the Russian line from 
Merv to .Herat, on the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian line 
which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan border 
on Chaman. What the present Afghan Govern- 
ment think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Rhyber Pass 
to Landl Kliana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan. 

Britain's special Interests in regard to Persian 
communieationshave hitherto primarily been asso- 
ciated with lines ruiming Inland from the Persian 
Gulf, to supersede the old mule routes. Special 
importance has for many years been attached 
to the provision of a railway from Mohammerah, 
at tbe opening of the Karan Valley, where the 
Karun River runs into the Shat-el-Arab, just 
below Basra, north wards into the rich Mghland 
country of Western Persia, where the valuable 
West Persian oilwells also lie, Britain has long 
established speacial relations with the Ivarun • 
Valley and as a large trade there. 




The Army, 


The great sepoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the t3ast India Company; but sepoys 
wero first enlisted and disciplined by the Frendr, 
fflio appeared in India in 1605. Before this 
detacliments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bonitiay, and as early as 1605 the first for- 
tified position W’as occupied by the East India 
Company at Annagon, near Masulipatam. 
Jfadras was acquired in 1040, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten ’ men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indiana. 

After the declaration of war with France 
In 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
JIadias in 1746. Following the French example, 
tbs English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. "In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Oom- 
mander-ln-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Olive. By 
degrees Koyal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French.— Erom this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
w’ar with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1760 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the eflorts of Stringer Lawrence, Olive, 
and Eyre Ooote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of PJassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewasli in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Maliratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1799, 

Reorganisation of 1796.— In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been ' organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbert'd some OT.UOD, the iufuutiv 
being generally formed iiiio "aregiiueniiJ of tub 
battalions each. In Bengal, ' regiaieuts were 
formed by Unking exiting l);itfaliona of ten 
companies each with iarge f.st.aliJishrncnts ni 
Bnglisli ollicers. ’i:iie Mailras and Bombay 
armies were at tbc same rime renrgnriisod oil 
similar lines, aTid cavalry and artillerv com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wi.dlosJev arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence. In pursuance of this poliev he 
reduced Mysore, where 'J'ipu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned liis attention 
to the Jfaliratta States, in whicii Sindhia liad 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large, regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in tiie Deccan against that prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these. Chiefs was broken in the 
battle.! of Laswari and As,saye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the doininafion of the 
Mahrattas. Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore.— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most eerioms of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1800 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European oifleers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was supiiressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the mutl- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several impotte 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French ; Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Kepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance, 

In I8l7, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris, 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all In^ was turned Into a vast camp. The 





Mahratta Chiefs of Poona. Nagpnr, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten, respectively, 
at Kirkce, SitabaWi, and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war tolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
dinblo-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
iVladras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strengtli. 

First Afilhan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 1880, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Gabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
a.strons retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-40, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough. Tlie Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Eerozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Allwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind iiy Sir Charles Hapier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this hordej the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was establLshed, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny.— On the eve of the 
mutiny In 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops; 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops: and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of lord Balhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of i 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a now cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge I 


ia which tlie powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which liad to be bitten olf to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartrid^'e 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
witli the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, whicii 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that Hour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with tlie blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
liampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangai Bande attacked a European 
officer. Tlie next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the Srd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men wore tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on tlie 0th ATay, Next day the 
troops in Aleerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi, Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebeiliou. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls lirood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Dellii Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India, The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 

An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread. The massacres of Cawnporo 
and Jhan,si took place, and Luclcnow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September, 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the CentriJi 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Bose’s operations In 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan AYar began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon (he 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. Lut 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army ol 
India, except that portion of the British gar- i 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe flglning, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny. — In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
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iiuii Uieir army was taken over by the Crown. 
At tbia time the array was oru:anized into three j 
armies, viz ’ Bengal, Bombay and Madras, ! 
the total strength being 65,000 British and j 
140,000 Indian troops. ! 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Schernc.—This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was 
aliolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands— -the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Coaimaads. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals , of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into tw'O 
Armies — ^the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 1 

Early in the War both Army Commanded 
took the Held and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918, With the alteration 
of the designation " Army ” to “ Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
each under a General Officer Oommandlng-ln- 
Ohief. 

Present System of Mministration. 

The essential features of the Army, aa con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“The Army In India and its Evolution,” a 
publication Issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

Tire Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the military administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is fllled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 
The appointment is at present lield by 
Lieutenant-General Sir John E. S. D. Coleridge, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., who was formerly 


Commander of the I'eshaw.ir ni.-tilct rmm Oc- 
tober 1030 to May 1933. The Milifarv Secretary 
is assisted by one first grade staff officer, selec- 
ted from the Indian Army. In order that lie 
may keep in touch with the current Indian 
affairs, the Military Secretary is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his office. In 
addition, by a practice wlilch has ol>taiiiPd 
for many years, a retired Indian Army officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the .Secretru-y of 
State’s Council. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General In Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 


respect of Army administration tlie same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other dc} artmenta of the Government; 

In the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu - 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction of military poiicv have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian Legisla- 
ture. 

The Commander-in-Chief,-— The ne.\t 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in-Cliief, 
who by custom Is also the Defence Member of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council. The appointment 
is held by His Excellency General Mir Robert A. 
Cassels, G.O. B., C.S.I., D.S.O,, Indian Army, who 
succeeded Fleld-Majsbnl Sir Philip Chotwode. 
He is also a member of the Council of State. All 
the work connected with the administration of 
the Army, the formulation and execution of tlie 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority, — the Commander- 
in-Chief and Defence Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Navy and the 
Royal Air Force In India. The Oommander-in- 
Chief is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Stall Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 

The Defence Department.-— The Department 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries in the civil departm ents, is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 Of the Regimental Debts Act, JS93 (56 Vict- 
0, 6) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Secretary to the Government of India m the 
Military Department. He also exercises the 
powers vested in the Army Council by the 
(Jeneva Convention Act, 1911 , so far as that , 
Act applies to India under the Order in Council 
No. 1551 of 1916. He is assisted by a Deputy ' 
Secretary (who la also Secretary of the Indian 
Soldiers' Board), an Under Secretary, a Director 
of Military Lands and Cantonments, a Director, 
Regulations and Forms, and two Assistant 
Secretaries (one of whom is also Joint Secretar 5 ' 
of the Indian Soldiers’ Board). 
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The Defence Department deals 'with all army ferred to the administrative controi of His 
services proper, and also the administration Majesty’s Government from the Ist April 1927 . 
of the Royal Indian Navy and the Royal The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
Air Foroe in India, In so far as questions requir- commands and districts has been determined 
ing the orders of the Government of India by the principle that the striking force must 
are concerned. The Defence Department Sects- bo ready to function in war, commanded and 
tarlat has no direct relations -with commanders constituted as it is in peace. With this end in 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
diaaba to Army Headquarters : it has continuous comprising three categories of troops : 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarters (1) Covering Troops, 
in all administration matters and Is responsible (i) The Field Army, 
for the administration of Cantonments, the (3) Internal Security Troops, 

estates of deceased officers and the compilation of The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 

the Indian Army List. The Army administration minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
Is represented in the legislature by the Defence major operations, to form a screen behind which 
Member in the Conn <dl of State, and by the mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
Defence Secretary In the Legtelativc Assembly. force consists of approximately 12 infantry- 

The Military Council— Is composed of brigade %vith a duo proportion of other arms, 
tlie Commander-ln-Chlef as President, and the ^ The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
following members, namely: The Chief of Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India’s 

the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- striking force in a major war. 

tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the APIUy HeRdQURPtGPS. 

Alaster-Gcnoral of Ordnance, the Air Officer Com- T'lie oriranisiafclon of the Armv TTf'Sfionai'i'pTfii 

manding Royal Air Force the Secre^a^ with \MSandeliu-Ohie?L®ff 

Government of India in the DoionceD^^^ founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 

and the Financial Adviser, Militery Fl^^^^^^^^ charged with the administration of — 

representing the finance Department of the («) The General Staff Branch : 
rtnwfirnmftfit. of India. The tinder Seeretarv. m,.- . 


Government of India. The Ciider Secretary, 
•Defence Department, acts as its Secretary. It is 
mainly an advisory body, constituted for the 
purpose of assisting the Oommander-in-Chief in 
the performance of his administrative duties. It 


has no collective responsibility. It meets when K.o'.B.,'oAi.q.^ i>.s,o.," Brit. Ser. 


(6) The Adjutant- General’s Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch ; 

(d) The Jlaster-Generalof Ordnance Branch* 

General Staff Branch. 

0. a. * 9 .— Lt.-Genl Sir WilUam Bartholomew, 


convened by the Oomraandcr-ln-Ohlef for the I 
consideration of cases of sufficient Importance and I 
difficulty to require examination in conference. I 


’Th^heads of the minor Independent hran^es of Bniokc^’n^s^o ^Brit G. i.H. 

Army Headquarters and the directors of Af.O., kaj-Genl. J.’m. R. Harrison, 
technical services attend when required. C B ^ p.S.o., Brit. Ser. 

Military Territorial Areas. s. d. in-o.—Bvigi. c, j. s. LeCornu, o.b.e., 
Indian Territory is divided in four commands “.a, Bnt. Ser. 
each under a General Officer Oommanding-in- This Branch deals with military polity, with 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma I^ans of operations for the defence of India, 
under a Commander. The details of the with the organization and distribution of 
organisation are given in the table on the army for internal security and external war, 

the next page and it will be seen that *ho administration of the General Staff in 

Commands comprise 13 districts: 4 Independent India the supervision of the training of the 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and Brigade mihtary forces for war, their use in war, the 
Areas. The Northern Command, with Its organisation and administration of the general 

headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with staff in India ; the education of officers, the 

the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at commissioned officers and men of the Army In 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay India, and inter-communication services, 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central , ^ Adjutant-General’.s Brancli- 
Pfovinoes and Rajputana; the Eastern G.— Goal. Sir Walter S. Leslie, K.a.n,, 

Command, with headquarters at Naini Tai, o.M.a., p.s.o., r.A., A.n.fl. 

coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency -O* G. — Maj.-Geni. H. F, Salt, c.n., o.sr.a., 

and the United Provinoes; the Western . „ , „ , . 

Command, whose headquarter# are at Knracbl -G- — ^Maj.-Gcnl. E. A. Walker, C.B., 

covers Sind and Baluchistan- i.M.s., K.H.s. 

The General Officer Gommanding-In-Oblef This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
of each ooraraand is responsihlefor the command, talning to the raising, organising and 
administration, training and general efficiency maintenance of the military forces In officers 
of the troops stationed within Ms area, and also and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
for all internal security arrangements. cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 

Apart from the four commands, the only and International law, medical and sanitary 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- matteraaffeotingthe Army iu India, personal and 
quarters is the Burma district which, mainly ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
because of its geographical situation, cannot mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
conveniently be included in any of the four Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. The 
command areas. 'The Aden Independent Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
brigade which was under the administrative independent before the war. is now included In 
control of the Government of India 'Was trans- the Adjutant-General’s Branch. 


Chain of Commands 


—Commander, Baluchistai 
Distriefc. — 

(1st class.) 

(Maj.-Geni. H. J. HuddleatoTi: 


—Commander, ZIioTj (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. 

(Brjgr, J. G. McKenna, O.b., 
n.s.o., I.A.). 

— Commander, Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area. 

Brigr. N. M. Wilson, D.S.O., 


-Commander, 4Hi f Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. 0. K. F. Broad, d.s.o., 
Brit. Ser.). 

-Commander, 5th (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. J. H. Chops, D.s.O., 


— Commander, Waziristan 

Bistrint. — 

(2nd class.) 

(Maj.-Genl. B. E. Bohertaon, 
O.B., D.S.O., I.A.). 


-Commander, Bazmak Brigade, 
(Brigr. J. S. Marshall, o.B., D.s.o,, 

0. B.B., J.A.). 

~Co?amander, Bannu Brigade, 
(Brigr. F. H. Maynard, 

1. A.). 


' Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) Cavalry 
Brigade, 

(Brigr. F. Gwatkln, D.S.O., M.O., X.A.). 
Commander, Ferozepur Brigade 
Area. 

—Commander, Lahore District.— (Brigr. H. M. Burrows, I.A.). 

(Ist class.) *{ Commander, Julhmder Brigade Area, 

(Maj.-Genl. B. E.. Moberly, C.B., (Brigr. G. C. B. Buckland, D.s.o,, 
D.S.O., I.A.). M.O., I.A.). 

Commander, Lahore Brigade Area. 
(Brigr.B.T. Wilson, D.s.o., Brit. Ser.) 
Commander, Ambala Brigade Area. 
^ (Brigr, E. Q. HaU, o.i.U., I, A.). 

— Commander, Ist (Ahhottahad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. H. L, Haughton, 

-Commander, lUwalpindl _comm&!’'^2nf'°(Rawalpindi) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Maj -Genl. li c Wilson, 

D.S.O,, M,o., I.A.). try Brigade, 

(Brigr. 0. W. Frizell, D.S.O., 
I M.O., Brit. Ser.) 


—Commander, IColiat District. 

(2nd class.) 

(Maj.-Genl. B. I. Shuttleworth, 
O.B., O.B.E., D.S.O., I.A.). 


—Commander, Peshawar Dis- 
trict.— 

(Isfc class.) 

(Maj.-Genl. S, F, Muspratt, o.B., 

O.S.T., G.T.®., D.S.O., I.A,), 


■ — Commander, Ist (Eisalpur) 

Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brigr. K. D, McLeod, D.s.o., , 

I.A.). 

— Commander Landikotal Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. L, M. Molesworth, 
I.A.). 

—Commander, Peshawar Brigade. 

(Maj-Genl. 0. J. E. Auchinleek 
O.B., D.s.o., O.B.B.,J.A.). 

— Commander Nowshera Brigade, 

(Brigr. Hon. H. B, B. 6, 
Alexander, D.s.o,, m. o., 
Brit. Ser.). 



-Coiunuinilor, r.iumoon Biiu.uli, Area. 
(Uds^r. J'uss V.C., JJ.s.o.. A.i-.*'.. 
Brit. Scr.). 








— Oommaiulcr, Madras Pistriat — 
(2nd class'), 

(Miij.-Genl. a. Menuiig, c.n., 

1 c.B.H., D.s.o., Brit. Sei;.)- . 

I — Coininander, Bonilray District 
(2nd class). 

(Maj.-Genl. S. J, V. Scolicll, O.E., 
C.M.O,, ii.s.o., Brit. Scr.). 

Goiamunder, Poona (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area.— 

(Brigr. T. S. Iliddell-\Veb.stcr, 
n.s.o., Brit. Ser.). 


^Gominander, j\niiAV Brigade Aica 
(Brigr. J. do 1 j. Gonsy, I. A.) 


— Commander, Deccan District- 
(1st class). 

(Maj.-Genl. 0. H. L. Nieliolson, 
C.B., a.M.G., B.S.O., Brit. 

Ser,). 


' —Commander, 4th (Secunderabad) 
Cavalry Brigade, 

(Brigr. G. de la P. Beresford, M.O., 

— Cornniiinder, 10th (.1 ubbulpore) 

1 Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. 0. G. Ling, I'.S.O., 5i.O,, 
Brit. Ser.) 

—Commander, 11th (Ahmednagar) 
Infantry Brigade. _ , 

Brigr. S. It. Siiirley, M.O., I.A.). 
—Commander, 12th (Secunderabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Briar, D. 6. Johnson, V.O., h.S.O., 
1, M.C., Brit. Ser.). 


fif 

"ifis.r 


I — Commander Presidency and 
Assam District. — 

(2nd class.) , *' 

(Maj.-Genl. G. M. Lindsay, 
O.M.G., D.S.O., Brit. Ser.). 

I — Commander, L ii e k n o w 
District. — 

(2nd class.) 

JLai.-Genl. C. A. Milw.ard, C.B., 
O.I.E., O.B.E., B.SS.O., I.A.). 

I — Commander, Delhi (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area. — 
(Maj-Genl. M. Saunders, C.B„ 
».g,o., I.A.) 


-Commander, Meerut District — 
(1st class.) 

(Maj.-Genl, B. J". Collins, O.B., 
O.M.G., B.S.O,, Brit. Scr.), 


—Commander, 9th (Jhansi) In- 
fantry Brigade, 

(Brigr. E.P. Qnlnan, o.B.E., I-A.). 


—Commander, 6th (Lucknow) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. B. Haig, ai.c., i.a .) _ 

— Connnander, AUulialnid .Bi’igade 
Area. 

Brigr. G. H. 'Ford, B.S.O., i.a.). 


-Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 


(Bri*g'r.'’ is. M. Dojman, u.s.o., 

— Commander, 7th (Dchra Dim) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. 0. Heiuslsy. i).s.o.,i.A. 

— Commander, Slh (Bareilly) 
Infantry Brigstde. 

(Brigr. A. K. Lay, D.s.o., o.u.H., 
Brit. Ser. 


Regular British Forces in India, 
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Quarter-Master General’s Brancb. 

Q. M. G. — Gunl. Sir W. I'idmund Ironside, 
n.r.i!., D.S.o., Brit. Ser. 

/;.(). dl. 6'.— Miij.-ficnl. B. B. Sfcrettell; 

O.B.jl.A. 

D.B.ik T. — E. M. Steward, C.B , 
O.B.K,, I. A. 

'I’iiis Branch is concerned with the speeifl- 
cation, provision, inspection, maintenance 
and issue of supplies, i.e., foodstuffs, forage, 
fuel, etc., and is responsible for the following 
Services: — Transportation, Wo%’ements, Quar- 
tering, Supply and Transport, Military 
Earms, Bemounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Begimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided In 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch. 

M. 0. 0.—Lt.-GeiiL Sir Henry E. ap Bbys 
Pryce, k.c.e., o.m.g., d.s.o., i.a. 

D. M. G. 0.— Maj-Genl. R. K. Hezlot, c.n., 
c.B.B., D.S.O., Brit. Ser. 

This Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories and is concerned with the provision, 
inspection, maintenance and issue of equipment 
ani ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food-stuffs. &c., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master- 
General is also responsible for the design, 
luHnection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
smallarms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc. He also deals with 
quefctions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
qviariers administered by officers who are not 
dassified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are : j 

(1) Mihtauv Seoretaky’s Branch. 

Mly. Secy. — Maj.-Oenl, W. L. 0. Twiss, C.B., 
c.B.B. M,C., I.A. 

TheMilitary Secretary deals with the appoint- 
ment, nromotion and retirement of otficjis 
holding the King’s Commission, of offlons 
of the Indian Land Porces, the selection of 
officers or staff appointments, and the 
appointniiit of officers to the Army in India 
Reserve if Officers. He is also the Secretary; 
of the Sel'ction Board. I 

(2) iNGISEBR-IN-OHIEP’S BRANCH. 
B.-in-a.-Maj.-Genl. G. H. Addison, C.B., 
O.M.Q..B.S.c,.Brit.:Sor. ! 

The Engheer-in-Chief is the head of the Corps I 
of Roy«a EnfineeTS in India. Ho is responsible 
for Engneer operations and Engineer Services 
during wir and peace , tlie preparedness for war of 
the Engiieerii.g services. The supply of Engineer 
stores dufng war and peace. The construction 
and mainenance of all milit^iry works and the 
conptructinal efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all proxjts and designs. 

In addifin to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters st:f includes certain technical advisers, 1 
viz., the Ajor-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Roii Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary, Bird of Examiners. 


The duties of llio Inspector of the Army 
Educational Corps, India and the Tiisiiector -if 
Physicai Training are carried out tiv tlie i;nm- 
mandants of Army Sciinol of Education, Tmiia, 
Belgauni and Army School of I’hysieal Train- 
ing, Ambala, respectively. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British infantry miita 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in Indi.a. In the ca.se of British infaiif ry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the ease of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, In peace-time, units 
are nmintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the iieaco 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of Britlsli personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry.— -There are 6 British 
cavalry regiments in India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
507 other ranks. 

British Infantry. — The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 885 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an Important change was made in 
the composition of a British infantry battalion 
in India by theinclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British, In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion. Tlds number was increased to twelve 
in 1927. In 1929, a change of organisation was 
introduced, and the battalion now comprises 
Headquarlers Winy—i. Siqiport Company and 
3 Rifle Companies. Each Rifle Company has 4 
Lewis guns. The Support Gompan y is organised : 
into: — ^Headquarters and 3 Platoons (all on 
pack) each of 2 Sections of 2 Vickers guns each. 
The peace establishment of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and 
42 Indian other ranks. The Support Company 
platoon, as it is called, is transferred en bloc 
to another British battalion when the battalion 
I to which it was originally attached proceeds 
i on relief out Of India, 

Boyal Artillery.— Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
ArtUlery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 

I :tbe present day is as follows: 

Royal Horse AHilUry — Comprisses four in 
dependent batteries. Bach battery is armed with 
six 13-pounder guns. 
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Engineer Services. 


Field {Jligher and Lower Estahlishment) Brigades , ' 
— Four brigades on the higher establiBhmenfc, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 

A brigade on the higher establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of sixlSpra. each and 2 batteries 
of six 4.5" Howitzers. A brigade bn the lower 
establislimont consists of ' 2 batteries of four 
18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4.5" 
Howitzers. 

Field {Mechanised) .Brigades.— Two mechani- 
sed brigades each consisting of two batteries 
with armed tour 18-pounder guns, and tw'o 
batteries armed with four 4'o" howitzers. 

Indian Mountain Brigades. — Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbrigaded mountain batterj'also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section. All batteries are armed, with four 
3.7" howitzers. The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at ICohat, Fort Lockhart, Fort Milward, 
Fort Salop, Jhansi post, Arawali, Bannu, Wana 
Mir Ali, Wana Thai, Chaman, Hindubagh, 
Malakand, Landi Kotal; Shagai; Chakdara 
and Fort Sandeman are also manned by per- 
sonnel of Indian Mountain Brigades, ll.A. 

Medium Brigades, — Tliere arc two such bri- 
gades, Three batteries in each brigade, two 
of which are armed with six C" howitzers, 
and one battery with four 60-pounder guns. 

Heavy Brigade. — One battery at Bombay and 
one at Ivarachl. 

Anil- Airera/f— Headquarters One battery, 
located at Bombay. The battery is armed with 
eight 3 inch, 20 owt. guns. 

Indian Itegiment of Artillery. — The first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade and is designated “A” 
Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. The establish- 
ment of this brigade consists of brigade head- 
quarters, 2 batteries each of IS-pr. guns and 2 
batteries each of four 4,5" howitzers. 

Artillery Training Centres. — One centre 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of B. H. A. and of field 
medium and anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre atAmbalafor Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. These 
centres were created for the recruitment and 
training of Indian personnel. There is also a 
, 11. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 

j Engineer Services. 

The Engineer-in-Chief.— The head of the 
Corps of Boyal Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, The Engineer-in-Ohlef is not a 
Staff Officer, hut the technical adviser of the 
Oommander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for; 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 


naintenance of all 

(5; The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation. — The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 


Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee. Boyal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters aV 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Boyal 
Engineer officers, Indian Army Officers from the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-commissioned officers and Indian 
other ranks. Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut.-Colonel, who is assisted by a Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, an Offleer-in-Charge, Works- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Suhadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained ‘ to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to esrry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
Infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
"tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy brilging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services confrol all 
military works in India, and Burma except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Pubic Works 
Department, They control all worls for the 
Royal Air Force and all such wouvs as are 
entrusted to them in respect of the Royal 
Indian Navy ; and they ar<i clurged with 
all civil works in the North-Wfit Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of tie Governor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respootively. 
They also control civil works in BaigaloiS, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by > Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mchanical), 
In each Command there is a ChiefEnglneer, 
while in the Horthem Command 1 Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the H, W. F. P. and irSecretary, 
P. W. D„ to the Govt, of N. W. t Province. 
The Chief Engineer, Western Comiand, is the 
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Royal Air Force in India. 


Secretary, T. W. 1)., to t.hu Agent to tlie I 
(lOVcriior-Geuoral in Jiahicliiatan. Both at 
Arniv HeadqLuartftrs and in Commands there are 
!?talf Oilicers, It. E., and Teoliuical Ollieers. At 
tlic headquarters of each disfriet there is a Com- 
mander, Iloyal Engineers, assisted in certain 
districts hy A. Cs. S. B. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The suh-divisions are 
Buildings and Eoads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal. and Enrniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseera for Buildings and Hoads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge I 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Eoyai Air Force in India- 

The Boyal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Command er-in-Ghief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian ISmpire. 
i’he air Force budget is incorporated In the 
Defence Services Estimates. The Commander of 
the Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in 
India is an Air Blarshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut.-General in the Army. Tlie 
appointment is now held by Air Marshal Sir 
Edgar E. Ludlow -Hewitt, li.o.B., o.M.a.,D.s.o., 
M.O'. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters .and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches,, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores,'' 
medical and chief engineer. The system of statf 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Bralnch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters, 

subordinate formations.— The formations 
subordinate to the Koyal Air Force Headquarters 

(i) Gkoup Command, comprising 2 
Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis. 

(u) Wing Command comprising 2 

squadrons not on a station basis. 

(in) Station Commands. 

(i«) The Aircraft Depot. 

(v) The Aircraft Park, 

(vi) Heavy Transport Flight. 

(rii) B,.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 
Group command. — The Group Command is 
known as Ho. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank to a Colonel in the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the E. A. F. in India. The 
establishment of the Group consists of 7 officers 
and 21 airmen. ^ 

The subordinate units to Ho. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows j— 

Ho. 1 Wing Station, E.A.F., Kohat. 

No. 2 Wing Station, E.A.F., Elsaipur. 


Army Co-operation Squaciron 
at Peshawar. 

Wing Command. — ^There is one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, E.A.i''., 
located at Quetta. The Wing Commamlcr is 
an officer with Air Force rank correbponding 1. 1 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Estalilisliment 
consists of 5 officers and 13 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands. — There are 2 
Wing station commands in Indui, one located at, 
I'eshawar and the other .it Eisalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administ native head, 
i.e„ Station Headquarters under tlie command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of tlie 
Station Headquarters is 8 Officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmen. The- wing Station at 
Eisalpur also administers the Parachute Section. 

The Squadrons. — Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Eisalpur, and one is stationed 
at Arabala. 

The squadron Is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes, A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
'The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
w'liole; it includes the workshops and repair 
uiiit,s, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped ; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a iieace basis have twelve aero- 
planes i.e., four in each of tiu'ee flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons . 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are. equipped with 
Bristol Figlitera ami four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant roconnaisisaiice and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol FJghtorS 
and two with AYapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment.— The establish-- 
inent of officers In a squadron consists of seven 
■ officers in the Headquarters, and iilteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 

The establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen. 
The Aircraft Depot. — ^The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Eoya.l 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is the main workshop 
and repair shop of the Force, where all engine 
repairs, and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are 
carried out. New aeroplanes received from the 
United Kingdom are also erected here. The 
Depot is located at Drigh Eoad, Karachi, 
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The Aircraft Park— Kelatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may he de- 
scribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives ^stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to he a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. In addition 
to the above functions, practically the whole 
of the motor transport bodies required for 
K. A. F. vehicles and all other mechanial 
transport vehicles in the command are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy Trans- 
port flight is administered by this unit. 

Composition of Establishments.— Tire per- 
sonnel of the iloyal Air Force in India consists 
of officets, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the It. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of tlie Indian Teohnlcai and Followers Corps, 
R. A. F. in India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but aU with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
ofllcers and aircratxsmen are employed at all 
units. The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows : — 

(a) Technical Section . . Aircraft Depot, 
(artificers) Aircraft Park. 

(&) M. T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(c) Followers Section . .All Units. 


Officers ,. 265 

Airmen .. .. 1,894 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers ,. 992 

Civilians . . . . 632 


Services.— In India, as in the United 
Kfiigdoni, fcheAir Force lias a medical service of its 
own. Flying is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 


I lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The pressnt 
establishment of the Iloyal Air Force Meclica] 
Service in India consists of 10 officers and 2- 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F, in India, 

Indian Air Force, — This force came into 
existence on 8th October 1932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force. 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertaken in India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell, 

Regular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry. — ^The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 

Tlie peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises: 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry. — The establishment of 
the Indian Infantry is constituted as follows : 

Battalions , 

19 Infantry Regiments consisting of .. 98 
3 Regiments of Sappers and Miners . . 7 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 


82 


125 


The normal strength of an active battalion 



British | 

^ Indian i 

ludiiin 


1 Officers. 1 

1 Officers. 

other ranks 

Infantry .. 

> 12 1 

20 i 

703 

Gurkhas . . 

1 13 1 

1 22 1 

898 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows ; — 

British Officers 10, Indian Officers 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 

In 1932 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pioneers were emifioyed 
e.g,, road-making, etc., were now generally per- 
formed by labour. The whole organization 
has therefore been disbanded, and the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners), 

Reserves for the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provide for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation . 

Reserve. — ^The conditions of the reserve, 
are as follows: — 

. The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent. It is comprised 
of class ‘C’ reservists for Indian Cavalry 
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fantry and class 1 for GiirUha iliilcs. The 

ulaas ‘0’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and I 
Sif^nals with effect from Isi Ootober 19S2 andl 
for Indian Infantry with effect from 1st May 
1932. There still remain a number of classes 
‘A’ and ‘B’ reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but those will be gradually eliminated. 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha Rifles reservists is carried out biennially. 

Reserve pay at certain specified rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment in, the reserve. When called up for 
.service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular’ 
rates according to their arm of the service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows : — 

Cavalry 2,940 

Artillery . . 

Engineers 

Indian Signal Corps 
Infantry 
Gurkhas 

Railway Nucleus Reserve 
Supplementary Reserve 

Total . . 33,267 

Thfi Indian Signal Corps.— The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Offleer-in-Ohief In the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical Inspection of all signal units. A cliiof 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 


The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 

The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lieut.-Colonel, assisted by a staff, 

British and Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Miners. 

The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below; — ' 


Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wirele.ss 
Company 

Cavalry Brigade S ignal Troops . 

Divisional Slgmals . . 

District Signals 

Experimental ’Wireless Section . 

Zhob Signal Section. 

In addition, there is an Army .Signal Sclmol 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units urns 
effected in 1920 with tlie transfer of Corammii- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ' A ’ and ‘ 0 ' troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section eacli tlie 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
Tiie District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Wazlristan and Koliat. 

Royal Tank Corps. — Six armoured oar 
companies arrived In India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. Tliey 
were located as follows: — the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
manded companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona, 
Tills Group Headquarters commanded companies 
In the Southern and Western Comniaiids, 

These have been abolished and their duties are 
carried out by the Commander, R. Tank Corps, 
Nortlieru Command, so far as that command is 
concerned and by tlie Commandant, R. T. 0. 
School, Abiuednagar, in respect of the other 
three commands. There is a school at 
Ahmednagar for the training of II. T, 0. 
personnel and the conduct of experiments. 

Organisations.— 3 Light Tank Companies. 
Each company consists of Headquarters and S 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanks ; 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section. 

5 Armoured Car Companies. Each company 
consists of Headquarters and 3 Sections and is 
armed with 16 armoured oars ; 1 for Company 
Headquarters and 5 per section. The armoured 
cars at present in India, are of various types 



Britidi 

Officers. 

British 
other ranks. 

Followers. 

Motor cars. 

Motor cycles. 

Armoured 

cars. 

Lorries. 

Tank Corps School .. . •• 

£ 

41 



2 

' 1 

9 

Armoured Oar Company .. 

12 

145 

32 

! 2 j 

6 

« 1 

10 


Medical Services.— The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations: — ; . 

(а) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Anny Medical Corps serving in India; 

(б) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
In military employment. 


(c) llie Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, vix., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

{$) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

(/) The Army Dental Corps. 


Service Corps. 
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kg) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

(A) Tile Indian Hoapltai Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing. 
Service and the Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the olficerB of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscefianeous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and foUowers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps.— The In- 
dian Army Service Corps .is the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 1923. The ludian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster- General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : {a) Supply, (6) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanical Transport. The 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
Is, generlcally, a sub-dlvlsion of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table; — 

Suppty. 

Oaiccrs with King’s commissions 129 
Indian officers . . . . . . 80 

British other ranks.. .. .. 257 

Civilians .. .. .. .. 016 

followers .. 1,574 


Total .. 2,655 


Animap Teanspom. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 48 

Indian officers .. .. .. 129 

British other ranks 39 

Civilians . . 97 

Indian other ranks . . . . 9,869 

followers .. 1,475 


Total .. 11,647 


There are also 1,576 driver reservists. 

The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, Indiiding 
the depots and the detachment In Kashmir, are 
13,258 and 3,946 respectively. There are ateo 
401 ponies and 12 bullocks. Wheeled 
.and pack transport are combined. The ■ 
company on the lower establishment represent | 
the pre-war *' cadre,” other companies being 1 
maintained in peace-time at full war estahiish - 1 
meat. 


Mechanicai, TEANSPORI’. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 87 

Indian officers 60 

British other ranks. . .. 165 

Indian other ranks .. .. 2,75i 

Civilians .. 189 

Followers . . 1,388 

Total . . 4,640 


There are also 3,235 reservists. 

The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following: — 

(а) Field units — 

11 M. T. Companies, consisting of 11 
headquarters, 37 sections (higher 
establishment), and 4 service 
sections (lower establishment). 

5 M. T. Companies for motor ambulance 
convoys consisting of 5 headquar- 
ters, 1 section (higher establish- 
ment) and 11 sections (lower 
establishment). 

2 M. T, Companies (Mobile Repair 
Units) consisting of 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections. 

Headquarters, Chaklala, 

(б) Maintenance units — 

5 Heavy Repair shops. 

Central M. T. Stores Depot. 

Vehicle Reserve Depot. 
Experimental Section, 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establisliment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles, 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which are under the 
M.G.O. may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement Introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department.— The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
fortheremount service : — The provision of ani- 
mals for the Army In India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
>for transport in war. The animal moblll- 
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zatioji of all iinita, services and depart- 
ruvnits of the army. A general responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of ail the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
resiiondtog to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows : 
The’Kemount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Director and a Deputy 
Assistant Director. 4 Hemount ofllcers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, (i 
Superintendents of Bemount Depots, 5 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahmednagar Stud, 10 Assistant Bemount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India.— The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. S. 0. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinarv 
services Include : The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The estahlisiiment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The organisation consists of 20 veterinary 
hospitals, Class I, 2.5 veterinary hospitals, 
Class II, 26 branch veterinary liospitals, 9 
sick lines and 12 Indian Army Veterinary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterlmary 
hospitals during peace and forming a cadre for 
expansion on mobilisation to provide technical 
personnel for all veterinary units. 

Military Farms Department.— This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches:- 

g The military grass farms, which 
0 fodder for the army. 

(il) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy prodace for hospitals, troops 
and famlUes. 

Educational Services. — The education of 
the army Is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian offlcera borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment la as 
follows including training schools — 


British 1 

Indian 

B. 0. 1 

li 0. iCivilians. 

officers. 

officers. ; 


1 

61 ! 

1 49 1 

164 1 

877 4,847 


Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows :— . 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 yeai-s 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years' service in army and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse); 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 yeafs in army 
and 9 years in the reserve ; and 4 years* service 
in army for Heavy Artillery pcisoimol. 

S. cfe M. Corps, 7 years’ service in army and 
8 in the reserve. 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years' service in army 
and 8 in the reserve. 

Infantry (except Gurkhas and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzftls), 
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7 years in army service and .S j-ears in the 


Gurkhas and trans-frontier per.-onncl of 
inf.antry, 4 years' service in army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 

Indian Military establisiiments of tile Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service in tiie 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of tlie Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of meelianical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinjiry Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the resserve. 

Ail combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
Inigicrs, lifers and pipers, 10 ye,ars’ .service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works .and of those who are iiou-eombatanfs, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivens, Lirriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
is the minimum and may be extended'. 
Comb.atants may be carolled direct into 
the Reserve, in whicli case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one Is 
allowed to .serve in the reserve or In any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps. — 
These forces are “Civil” troops, they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by tlie Army, 'They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at tu'esent consist of the 
following .• — Kurram Alilitia.Tochi Scouts, South 
Wazirlstan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhoh militia and theMekran Levy Corps. 
The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and It was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere In the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
imdeslrahle. It was recognised, liowever, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
ciency ; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membersliip 
is limited to European British subjeots, and ; 
the liability of members for training and service 
Is clearlydeflned. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most snitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry' — ^in which are included railway hat- 
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talious,- iiiat'hino gun cumpauies, a Signal 
Oompajiy, /ind flie Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps. Ujiits of t.ho Auxiliary Force 
are under tlie coinniaiid of the local military 
authority, and the latter haa the power of 
calling them out for Bervice locally in a case 
of emergency. Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed r,ate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
iiieniber of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
Indeduite ptsriod. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his diselnarge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only he discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, BomVay, Karachi and 
llangOron are performed hy the Field Companies 
11, E. (A. F.I.) at those stations, assisted hy 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units, 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not liitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
sliip of the force for this latter reason cjirrles 
with it a liability for something more than 

r ely local service or homo defence. It may, 
certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas, The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been ihodelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men hy means of annual embodiment for a 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufflcient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively ^ort period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university training 
corps units. The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the j^ear round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps Is discharged. In the ease of the 
university training corps units there Is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
Incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
eoasMtuted in the first instance. The number is 
now ejgliteen and, though the unit establish- 


ment lias not been completely iilled in all cases, 
the movement has ali-eady achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has been 
created with tlie addition of the I.T.F. Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for fmrther specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
dui'ing every year he receives one month’s 
periodical training. Members of urban units 
have only a provincial liability. 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded. Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round. During his first year every man does 
32 days’ preliminary training, and in every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

'The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,’’ consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Bulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
“ Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers," to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, haa already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be eomposed of three 
categories of troops, namely: 

Class A . — ^Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class Bi — These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A; bub they are 
not organised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C. — ^These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently ' embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 

The authorized and actual strength of the 


Education of Indian Officers, 


Artillery 
Cavalry 

Infantry .. 

Camel Corps .. 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 
tions 
Sappers 

Transport Corps 

Grand total 


1.616 

0,858 

SS,0"2 


1,538 


1,610 

S,7S2 

30,642 

460 


44,128 


Officers. 

There are two main catesories of officers in 
the Indian A.rmy; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy's 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Witliin recent years several Indians have 
received King’s Commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Koyal Military 
College, Sandluirst and the lloyal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst. A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet has qiialifled at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a Britisli battalion or re^ment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw tlieir officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first Instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant, duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms. 

The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service ; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined by selection. 

Indian Officers. — One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King's 
commission in the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways ; (I) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
iloyal Military College, Sandhurst or the Koyal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. Examinations 
are held twice a year in India for the selection , 
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of suitable candidates for admi-ision, (2) By 
the selection of specially capalde and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned otlii'ers ot 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar. 'i'lH'se 
receive their commissions after training at tlic 
Royal Military College or Acadoiny us Cad(ds 
and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the be- 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguislied service, 
but whose age and lack of edneation preclude 
their being granted the full King’s com- 
mission. The first tw^o avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to tlie Indian of 
satisfying a niititary ambition and of enjoying 
, a military career on terms of absolute cqiialit y 
I with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
[also enters the army by qualifying at .Sand- 
hurst or M’oolwich. Until 1631, ten vacancies at 
! Sandhurst and three at Woolu'ich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by tlie Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wiiles' Royal Indian Military College at Dohra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indiana who desire to 
qualify for the King’s coinmisslon in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education Is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianized. Tlie units selected for Indianizatlon 
were: 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Liglit Cavalry; 2a(i 
Bn., Madras Pioneers; 4/19t,h Hyderabad Regi- 
ment;5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratba Light In- 
' intry ; 1 /7th Rajput Regiment (Q. V. O. L. I.) ; 
/14thPnnjab Regimpnt;2 /Ist Punjab Regiment. 
In 1932 a considerable advance in the Indiani- 
zation of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianize a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
order to implement tills decision, the following 
units have been marked for Indianizatlon, 
3rd Cavalry, ^2nd Punjab Regiment, 5/6tli 
Rajputana Rifles, 6/8th Punjab Regiment, 
5/lOth Baluch Regiment, 5/llth Sikh Regi- 
ment, 4/12th Frontier Force Regiment, and 6th 
Royal Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillery, Enginoors, 
etc., together with the usual complement of an- 
cillary services, to make up a complete Division. 
The Indian Regiment of Artillery lias been 
formed on the 15th .Tanuary 1985 and the first 
unit of this new corps lias been raised as a 
field artillery brigade. This brigade is dessignat- 
ed “A” Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. 

In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MilitaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932. It 
will provide officers for ail arm.s cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and signals. The first batch of 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 1935. 

Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
tor the education of instructors for units;— 
Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Oflicera’ School, Belgaum. 


^ The Fighting Races. 


School of ArtUlory, Kakul. 

Kc(iiifcation School, Satietor. 

Small Anns Schools (India), at I’achmarhi 
aud Ahmediiasjar. 

Army School o£ Physical Training, Amhala. 

Army signal School, Poona. 

Boyal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Bolgauni, 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona, 

Indian Array Service Corps 'J'r.dning Ksta- 
blishment, Itawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Kirkee. 

The object of these S chools is to ensure to all 
the unit? throughout the army a constant supply 
of olUcors, warrant- oflicers, non-comniissioned 
otllcersand men, provided with a. thorougli up-to- 
date knowledge of various technitsil subjects, 
and with the ability to pass on ' tliis Icnowlodge. 

It’ollowing the procedure adopted at Home, the 
Small Arms and Alachine Gim Schools were ainal- 
gamated in February IDi!?. ln.struetiou in the 
rifle, light gun, etc., is carried out at Pacliniarhi 
and in the maohiuo gun at Ahmednagar. 

The King Ct-orge’s Koyal Indian Military 
Schools at .Ihelnm, .TullvmJurand Ajmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Kowgong, also exhttor 
the education of tlie sons of Indian soldiers with 
a view to their finding a career in the Indian 
Army. The latter at present assists in the train- 
ing of Indian N.C.Os. for promotion to Viceroy’s 
Commission. The Prince of Wales’s Royal 
Indian Military College at Dehra Dun exists 
for the preliminary education of Indians who 
desire to qualify for the King’s Commission in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 
Previous to the fireat War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that for many reasons tliis reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1932 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revised Regulations for the A. I. R. 0, pub- 
lished in 193 4 provide that the following gentlemen 
may he granted commissions in the Reserve: — 

(1) Ex-Offlcerswho,having held King’s commis- 
sion in any Branch of His Majesty’s British .Indian 
or Dominion Forces, either naval, military (includ- 
ing the Auxiliary ■FQrce(India)and Indian Territo- 
rial Force) Alarine or Air, have retired therefrom 
and are no , longer liable for service therein, and 
who are resident in India, Burma or CcyJon. 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving 
under the government of India or a local 
Government, w'hosc services can bo spared in 
the event of general mobilization being ordered. 

(3) Private gentlemen who are resident 
in India, Dunna or Ceylon. 

Ceylon Government officials arc not eligible for 
appointment to the Anny in India Reserve of 
Officers. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes 
Dental) must posse.ss a qualification registrable 
in Great Britain and Ireland under the Medical 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment. 

Dental applie.ants mnat possess a qualification 
registrable in Great Britain and Ireland under the 
Dentists Acts in force at the time of their 
appointment. 

Applicants for Category-Veterinary must be 
in possession of the dij-’lfma M.R.O.V.S* 


The strength of the Re.-iervo on the ist 
•lauuary 1930 was 7sl. 

The Figlitinj; Races. —The fighting classes 
tliat contribute to tlie composition of the 
Indian Army have liitlicrto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of tlie groat war have caused some modifica- 
tions in tlie opinions previously lield as to the 
relative value of these nnd other fighting men. 
The numbers of tlie various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Ariiiy have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not iiossiblc at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to l;he war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
c.avalry and infantry, and the eontrilmtion ofihn 
( iurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the ihtnjal) originated in a sect founded near 
l,!iliore liy a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
iMnhammadans of vsirions races contribute a 
■still larger proportion to both the c.avalry and in- 
fantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
the south of India, as well as from heyond the 
Frontier. They are all excellent fighting men, 
hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
to all the great powers of India for many Imndreds 
of years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
perhaps unequalled by .any other race in the East, 
being good liorsemen and expert men-at-arms. 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the Nortii-Wo.st Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonisnre equally good mountaineers. 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formtid the 
backbone of the old Bengal Array, and have 
sustained tlie English ilag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was the.se 
people who held out so bravely at Bliaratpur and 
repelled Lord Lake’s army inlSOS. They have 
proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefields 
of Europe. Dogras are good and steady soldiers 
found In the hilly districts of the Punjab , They 
fought well in Flanders and in Mesopotamia, 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas of the 
Deccan and the Konkan, who have revived there- 
putatlon held by theirrace in the days of Shivajl, 
the founder of the Maiiratta Empire. It is probable 
that their proved efficiency in war will lead to 
their recruitment in larger numbers in future. 

In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
' parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
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Sappers and Bliners, and floue their duty well 
In every campaign in which they have been 


During the war the Victoria Cross 

awarded for oonapicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian! 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War.— 
In a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 


_______ m_, 

ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak on 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,900 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for ali bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 5.52,000 were sent oveisea.s, 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
, was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 30,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000,* 
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Officers with King’s 
Commissions. 

s 

Indian Officers with 
Viceroy’s Com- 
missions. 

Indian other ranks. 

1 

11 

l:| 

0 “ 

Follow'ers. 

Indian reservists. 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

3,993 

59,963 

3,167 

1,21,609 

177 

18,909 

33,265 

573 

483 

21 

137 

1,38.5 

508 

.. 

105 

133 

11 

86 

09 

484 


61 

164 

40 

87 

484 

231 


404 

639 

2,857 

13,305 

1,331 

5,850 

4,811 

117 

5421 

6 

1.022 

833 

226 

85 

801 

soil 

622 

4,265 


4,697 

3.570 

44 

4 ! 

112 

555 

46 

90 

'-7 

20 

15 

9 

145 

273 

2,621 


373 

120 

144 

588 

5,411 

1 

2,012 

169 

121 

;2.51 

28 

6 




M78 

57,165 

4.454 

1,41,806 

10,009 

36,717 

1 41,977 


1. Combatant Services (includes 
Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps) . . 

II. Stall (inclusive of personnel of 

Administrative Services) .. 

III. Training Establishments (In- 

clusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) . . 

IV. Educational Establishments . . 


(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included in 
item II) . . 


bers included in item 11) .. 


(inclusive of Mi 
Accounts Department) 

XT. Auxiliary and Territorial 


* For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see “The Indian \ea 



Iftanding Army ! 

(1) Effective Services ; 

Eighting Services . . 
Administrative services . . 
Manufacturing esfcabllslimeiits (in 

stores 

Army Headquarters, Staff of 

mands, etc. 

Purchase and sale of stores, cqii 
and animaJs 
Soecial Services 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti -t 


measures, hot weather cstabllsiimeate 
and miscellaneous 

Total Effective Services 
(2) Non-effective Services: 

Non-effective charges 

Auxiliary and Territorial Forces : 

Effective . . . , 

Royal Air Force : 

Effective .. 

Non-effective .. ... 

Total : India : 

Effective 

Non-offective .. ... .. ., 


Budget Expenditure on National Dejence. 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 

are being prepared at the standard rate o£ Is. 
6'/. per rupee. 

As a rule, the receipts collected hy the va- 
rious departments are not set off against ex- 
penditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
shown separately on the receipts side of tlie 
budget. This is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
.amount to considerable sums. 

The Provincial Governments incur no ex- 
penditure for Military purposes. 


A part of the Defence expnditure on the 
fniiian Hudget is incurred in England, the 
nature of sudi expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tallies of Army, Navy and Jlili- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This 
expenditure is met by tr,ansfer of funds from 
India. Prom tlie 1st April 1820 to the 31st 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the bat-is of tlie rate of 2« per rupee for the con. 
version of English sterling transaction into 
rupees. Prom tlie 1st April 1927 the accounts 



1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

Closed 

Accounts, 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 
estimates 
as passed . 

Defence Services — Effective . . . . 

Defence Services — ^Non-effective.. .. 

Transfer Defence Reserve Pond .. 

ii'om 

Total 

Rup« 

40,40,50 

8,64,87 

69,70 

les (000 's omitted 
40,55,32 1 

8,67,28 1 
34,98 1 

41,77,51 

8,69,88 

58,62 

49,75,07 

49',57,5’8”" 

49,90,77 

Notes. — (l) This summary includes the 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 
diture on non-effective services, but does not 
include debt .service. 

(2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government for these purposes, arc 
included in the above figures. 


ANAtYsis Of Defence Exi’ENiaiimE. 

1, The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
a.id England separately : — 

Table 2. 


Itupees (000 's omitted). 


2,27,30 

1,91.22 

3,12,54 

1,89,62 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence, 
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Table 2 — contd. 



1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-30. 

— — - 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Eevised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

England. 

(Eupees 

OOO’s omitted) 


. Standing Army, 




(1) Effective Services : 

Fighting Services . . 



3,03,80 

Administrative Services 



42,39 

Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) . . . . 



19,77 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 



10,71 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
arid animals 



44,06 

Special Services 




Transportation, Conservancy, anti-niala-' 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 
ments and miscellaneous 



SO, 52 

Total Effective Services 



5,03,25 

(2) Non-effective Services 



4,91,16 

B. Bfiyal Air Force ; 




Effective 



94,89 

Non-effective 



5,37 

Total: England .. 



10,94,17 

Total Defence Services Expenditure : 




Effective . . 

40,40,50 

40,62,35 , 

! 41,77,51 

Non-effective 

8,64,87 

8,07,28 

i 8,69,88 

Grand Total 

49,05,37 

49,19,63 

50,47,39 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
nay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to Britiali 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and rctiredofflcers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Ks. 449 millions only 
has been allotted in the Budget for 1935-38 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Ks. 490 millions (including receipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“Military Services’* made up of E8.386'5 millions 
for expenditure in India and Es. 112 ’5 millions 
in England. 

The gross working exi»nses of military estab* 
lishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops arc included in 
the Budget. 


Cost of the Army. 


The division of exppmliture on Military Engineer Services bet/vveeii India and England is a 
shown helnw': — 


— 

1933-34, 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 


(Rupees 

OOO’s omitted) 


India 

3,77,35 

3,35,69 

3,67,18 

England 

4,23 

4,13 

4,62 

Total 

3,81, .58 

3,39,82 

3,01,80 


Cost of the Amy.— A Tribunal was set up 
in 10iS2 to invostlgate the amount of India’s 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India’s counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence e.xpondlturo. 

The Tribunal was an advisory body which 
met in November with instructions to report 
to the Primo Minister. The Chairman was 
Sir llobert Garran, until recently Solicitor- 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin wore nominated 
by HI.S Majesty's Government, and SirShadi Lai, 
Chief Justice of tho Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India, 

The matters on wliich the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Report of the Simon Commission", the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration. One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent, of the total expenditure ; and if the 
Central Government alone Is considered it 
amounts to per cent. These calcnlations take 
account of net receipts only from semi-commer- 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

Capitation paymentss. — Wiien, after the 
Mutiny, the troops of tlie Bast India Company 
wore amalgamated with those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India w'as flxed. This worked out at 
an average annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
as full payment, with tlio effect of writing off 
outstanding War Office claims. In 1890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 10s. Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure of about £784,000 . , A com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Justice Homer 
was appointed in 1007. It hold that the capita- 
tion charge was justified in principle. In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and , Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8s., the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000. During the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
empiojunent of Porces from India in the various 
theatres of War were mot by the British Ex- 
chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
Parliament. 

The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 10s. Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each year £1,400,000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1920-28 to 
approximately £4,500,000 and would still exceed 
the provisional payments by about £300,000 
annually. The Go vernment of India lias disputed 
the bid. 
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The Strength of the Army« 

BRITISH TROOPS. 


The following table gives the average strength of British trooiiSj and the main fueta as 
regards their health for the quinquennial periods 1910-U and 1915-19 and for the yearOir'O 
to 1929 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

consfcintiy 

sick. 

1910-14 

average . . 


69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094*57 




66,199 

58,367 

683 

1,980 

3,277*53 




57,332 

61,429 

386 

2,314 

3,488*08 




58.681 

60..615 

408 

749 

3,070*04 




60,166 

37,836 

284 

714 

1.902*32 




63,139 

37,695 

237 

979 

1,793-31 

1924 



58,614 

38,509 

246 

879 

1,857 -95 

I !w 



67,378 

36,069 

166 

997 

1,7.50 -19 




56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758*60 

1927 



55,632 

34,666 

149 

829 

1,654*22 

1928 



56,327 

33,034 

166 

550 

1,635*99 

1920 



59,827 

38,742 

203 

671 

1,740*84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 

The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty In China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190- 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and Invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 







Aver- 

Eatio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

Deaths. 

Invalids, 

ago 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

(average) 

130,261 

71,213 

673 

699 

2,662 

644*6 

4*39 

6*4 


191649 

(average) 

204,298 

161,028 

3,435 

4,829 

7,792 

788*2 

16*81 

23*6 

38*1 

1920 

210,.445 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762*3 

9*81 

21*1 

42-8 

1921 

175,384 

119,215 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

670 7 

10*lt 

20*7 

34*4 

1922 

147.840 

77,468 

1,014 

2,659 

3,639 

524*0 

6*86 

18*0 

24*6 

1923 

143,234 

66,847 

856 

2,328 

2,955 

468*7 

6*98 

16*3 

20*63 

1924 

134,742 

57,014 

7721 

1,731 

2,432 

423*1 

6*73 

12*8 

18*05 

1925 

, 136,473 

48,691 

647 

1,712 

2,0531 

356*8 

4*01 

12*5 

15* 04 

1926 

i 135,146 

62,617 

607 

1,5691 

2,082! 

388*6 

3*75 

11*6 

15*41 

1927 

133,200 

47,05 4 

■ 442 

1,842! 

■ 1,972 

358.6 

3*37 

12*8 

15*03 

1928 

131,190 

48,739 

• 372 

1,251 

2,034 

371.5 

2*84 

9*54 

15*51 

1929 

154,580 

45,654 

' 639 

' 1,431 

1,864 

361*5 

3*42 


16*8 
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hidia and the War. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tile annouucemeut, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1011, that ill future Indiana would be eligible 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the followinf ' 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Kbudndad Khan, 
129th Baluchis. — On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in i 
charge of the detachment h.'iving been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action by 
a shell. Sepoy Ehudadad, though hiuiself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 

Naick Darwan Sing Ncgi, l-39th Garhwal 
Rifles.— -Bor great gallautry on the night of 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Bestubert, 
Brance, W’hen the Begiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ehea and, although woimded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
flrst to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe Are from bombs and rifles at 
the cio.sest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
65th Coke’s Rifles. — Bor most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
.‘\pril 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry eight British and 
Indian Offlrers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy Are. 

Rifleman KuIbirTfaapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifles. 
Bor most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of Idauquis-j 
sart. When himself wounded, on the 25th Sept- 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Lclcestersliire Regiment behind the' 
first line German trench, and though urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, hs temaiued 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- 
ing of the 2(ith September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brougflt In two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 


Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 
41st Dogras.— Binding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy i 
he dragged him Into a temporary shelter | 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of hisown Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. I'he 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out i 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik LaJa Insisted i 


on going out to his Adjutant, and offlered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once. Wlion 
I this was not permitted, he stripped oS his own 
i clothing to keep the woimded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
lie returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
fleent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire. For flve hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his ow'n body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, 89th Punjabis.-— Bor 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line with-,, 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat oft three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-fillers, had become casualties, 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy lire wlule it was being made secure, 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt-fillers held theii 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With tliree men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, andont 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Bin* 
ally, he himself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for his great gallantry and determination out 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. 
-For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distanoci, of II miles over open ground 
which was under the observation and heavy lire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time In dell, 
vering hi.s message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
finish the journey on foot. 


RiflemanKaran Bahadur Rana,28rd Gurkha 
Rifles.—Boi conspicuous bravery and resource 
In action under adverse conditions, and utter 
contempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men succeeded, under intense lire, 
in creeping forward witii a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. I of the Lewis gun paity opened lire and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
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and heavy fire from both flanks, lie opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bombers 
and riflemen in front of him, he silenced their 
lire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed thronghont a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Hessaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers* 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
b.'ink of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
tlie position Reasaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the .slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 


machine guns and infantry Imd .«iirrenrlered 
to him iH'fore ho died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2ad Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles.— -For most conspicuous 
bravery on Kith March 191.5 at Neuve Chapollc. 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving hack 
the enemy until they were eventntilly forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 2sth Punjahis.— For 
devotion and bravery ‘‘ quite beyond all 
pr.aise" in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out wliere the other 
wounded were and on Carrying water to them. 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his body 
and ho submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhamsted through three hours’ 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied in streng1;h from time to time. 
In 1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and tliree smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 190(1, it consisted of two se- 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- 
mained at this strength until 1910 : when one 
second class cruiser was withdrawn and two 
smaller vessels substituted, and three cruisers 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist] 
in the suppression of the arms traffic in the 
Gulf, By 1913 the position of the East Indies 


squadron laid considerably improved. The 
battleship Swlftsure had taken the place of the 
second classs cruiser which had been flagship, 
and another, second class cruiser replaced the 
Perseus. 

The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows: — 

“Norfoek” (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons; 
“Emerald,” Cruiser, 7,550 tons; “Enterprise 
Cruiser, 7,580 tons (temporarily replaced by 
“Colombo,” Cruiser, 4,200 tons); Sloops. 
“ Shoreham,” “ Bideford," “ Fowey," and 
“Lupin.” 


India contrihutes £100,000 a year towards naval expenditure and approximately £3,000 a year 
on account of radian Transport Service performed by the Admiralty, and also maintains the Royal 
Indian Navy. 


India’s Naval Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1396-7 the subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid towards the upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may not be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. India’s total naval expenditure is well under 
half a million pounds. 

'The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October — November 1926. The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

The Royal Indian Navy consists of a Depot Ship, 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels aud a Survey vessel. 
A fifth sloop has just been completed in England and will replace one of the Patrol vessels. 
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EOYAl INDIAN NAVY. 


Tlio Eoyal Indian JTavy (The Sea Service 
umlor the Government of India) traces its 
eriain so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Coinjiariy stationed at Surat found that it was 
ueee:-sary to provide tliemselves with armed 
ves';<;ls to x'rotect their commerce and settle- 1 
merits from fclie Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates wiiicli infested the Indian coasts. 
Ttie first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 16 12 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under sliglitly varying titles and of various 
fifcrenuths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 

The periods and titles have been as follows:- 


Hou. E. I. Co.*B Marine 
Bombay ;; 
Indian Navy ;; 
Bombay Marine 
H. M. Indian Marine , . 
Royal Indian Marine . . 
Royal Indian Navy . . 


1612—1686] 
1686—1830 
1830—1863 
1863—1877 
1877— 1892 
1892, 

1934. 


India’s Naval Force has always been most 
closely connected with Bombay, and in 1668 
when the E. India Co, took overBoinbay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments wore amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and tiie official residence of the Flag Officer' 
Commanding, 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian! 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
" DUFFEMN,” "HAUDIKOB," ” NOaiHBKOOK,” 
“Lawkenob,” "Daihousie *' and “Minto” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, fiorfch Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were , sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Graft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and it was. 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary] 
Officers, Warrant, Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2*000 re- 
spectively for these and other duties. 


Reorganisation Schemes. — ^After the War p 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the f 
Fleet Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, P 
to draw np a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitions for Indian fl'nai 
and could not be accepted. 

Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee | 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army ^ 
and although the R.I.M. was not included in The Royal Indian Marine which had ren- 
their terms of rcmrencc, they strongly recom- dered sterling service to India and the Empire 
mended that the R. 1. M. should be reorganised in peace and war then ceased to exist. 


as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1020 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
B.I.M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
bis appointment. 

The R.I.M. then fell upon hard times ; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape C'orn'- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R. 1. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the tiiree large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service.— Happily for the 
Service, iiowever,,the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister , of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be' reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
I to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 

To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
line Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India. 

In February 1928, the BUI was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote. In February 
1934, the Bill was re-introduced to the As- 
sembly 'With certain minor .amendments but in 
response to a plea for circulation, the Govern- 
ment circulated the Bill. 

In August, the Bill was re-introduccd and 
passed by the Assembly and Council of State. 
On 2nd October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay. 
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The Jloyal Indian Navy whieli lias been i coiniiiiinieiitidns, ete., iudridt's lisUerv pm- 
ovolvedfroni the late. Itoyal Indian Matine isitradiou in the Bay of Benual and (.ili.V Naval 
one of the iiiiipirp.'s Naval li'iiri'es and is under j duties. A elose liaisim niainiuinid la t\viM-n 
the coniinand of a Flag Ofiieer oi the Itoy.al the Itoyal ludiaii Navy and tlie Bast Indies 
Navy. Its wurk in addition to training its 1 Squadron, 
personnel for war, e.g., minesweoping, gunnery, ! 


Personnel, 1936. 

Headquaeteks Staff, 

Flag Officer Commanding, Iloyal Indian 
Navy and P. S. T. O.J East Indies .. .. Vice-Admiral A. E, F. Bedford, c.B. 

Naval Secretary .. Paymaster Commander M. H. Elliott, m:.b.e.,e.N. 

Flag Lieutenant .. .. Lieut.-Conidr. J. Lawrence, r. i. s. 


Chief of the Staff and Captain Superintendent 
of Dockyard 
Staff Officer (Operations) 

Commander of the Dockyard 

Squadron Signal Officer 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Engineer Manager of the Dockyard 
1st Assistant to the Engineer Man;iger of the 
Dockyard. 

2nii Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard .. 

Naval Store Officer 
Financial Adviser 
Chief Superintendent 


Captain A. G. Maundreli, e.i.i;., r.i.n. 
Commander P. A, Mare, R.I.N. 

Commander H. P. Hughes ilailett, M.n.J:., D.i^.o. 
U.l.N. 

Lieut. -Comdr. M. II. St. L. Nott, K.i.n, 

Lieut. K. Durston, R.I.N. 

Engineer Captain G. L. Annett. r.i.n. 

Engineer Commander F. Clark, r.i.n. 

Engineer Lieut. G. W. A. Burgess, k.i.k. 

J. A. B. Hawes, Esq, (Tcmpy.) 

It. Jagamuitlnu, Esq,, .M..!,, B.ln 
V. G. Hose, Esq. 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 


Divisional Sea Transport Officer, Bombay 

Asst. Sea Transport Officer 
Sea Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander T. M. S. Milne-Hendorsoh, 
O.Ii.K., r.i.n. 

Lieut. -Comdr. A. H. Watt, r.i.n. 

Lieut. -Comdr. Jii. G. G. Hunt, R.i.N. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor 

Assistant Constructor 
Electrical Engineer . . 
Assistant Naval Store Officer 


W. G. J. Francis, Esq. 

B. J. Underhay, Esq. 

N. T. Patterson, Esq. 

F. Hearn, Esq.(Tempy.) 


Captains .. .. .. .. 9 

Commanders .. .. .. 16 

Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, 
and Sub-Lieutenants .. .. .. 43 

Engineer-Captain .. . , .. .. 1 

Engineer-Commanders .. .. .. 13 

Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub- 
Lieutenants .. .. .. .. 36 


Warrant OFFlofitts. 
Gunners and Boatswains . . 
Warrant Telegraphists 
IVarrant Mechanicians 
Schoolmaster ( Warrant Rank) 
Warrant Writers .. . . 
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PETIX Olfi’IOBKS and men. 

Wlio are recruited, in the main, from the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 
equal propoitions. 


Sloop Mincsweepinp , 
Sloop 

Sloop Miuesweepinq ,, 
Sloop Mine&wceping . 

Surveying Vesael 
Depot Ship .. 

Patrol Vessel 


H, M. I. S. Cilve 

„ OornwalliB 

„ Hindustan 

„ Lawrence 

Indus 

„ Investigator 

„ Dalhonsie 

„ Pathan 


1,574 

1,960 


.. 1,700 Horsepower. 

. . 2,500 

.. 2,000 S. H. P. 

.. 1,900 Horse Power. 

. . 11,376 i, 

., 3,500 S. H. P. 


In addition to tlie above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers, 
service launches, target towing tags, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 

Timre wore two lioyal Indian Marine Dock -I 
yards at Bombay and at Caieutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal-| 
outta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, togctlier with I 
tactories. 

Medical Staff. 

Mtulkal OJjit'cr, G. I). Gripper, R.A.M.C. 

Officer in Medical Charge o f Dispensary, 
Captain J. B. D'Souza, M.n.B., i.m.d. 

II, I. N . Warrant Officers. 

Officer-in-clinrge, Dockyard I'olice force, 
Gunner P. O’Hara, r.i.n. 

Boatswain of the DocJcyard, Boatswain A. H. 
Lovett, M.B.E., U.I.N. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Eoyal Indian Navy, and in 
H. M. I. N. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
of the lioyal Indian Navy : — 

BOStBAy. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd 
8rd and 4th Engineer and Ship Surveyors, 


CALOtrSTA. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District ; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District; 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2ud, 3rU, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Sliip Surveyors. 

Madras. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marino Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, Mer- 
cantile Marine Department, Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Rangoon. 


Port Bdair, 

Engineer and Harbour Master. 


Agriculture. 


Asi (.'vops dupeud uu tin; oxistence of plant, 
loud and inoisture in tin; soil, so the chnraeto.v 
of the affneidtun; of a coiiiitvy depends larjteiy 
on its soil and eliinate. Tt true that iteosra- 
phical situation, tlie ehiiractpr of the people and 
otlier <.-onsicl(n'ations have tlieir inilueufe ivhiL'Ii 
is not ineoiisldomhie, but the liinitatians ini- 
poKi'd hv tile uatmv of the soil and above all 
)jy liio eliinafe tejid to ilie establishing of a cer- 
tain class of atiriciiltnre under a eertain given 
set of conditions. 

Tin; climate of ludhi, wliili:; varying to some 
extent in degree, iu most resiieets is remark- 
ably similar in cluiruetcr througlioiit the coun- 
try. Tile iiiain faeirors in coininon are tlie 
monsoon, tlie dry winter iind early summer , 
mouth, s, and tlm' iutense heat from'Marcli till! 
June. These liave the effect, of dividing the 
year inf ol wo agricultural seasons, the Khanf of 
Monsoon and the liahi or winter season, each 
bearing its own dist.incl ive erops. Jietweeii early 
June and October abundant rains full over the 
greater part of tlie eontinent wliile the ivinterl 
niontlis are generally dry, tiithougli Xortl»-A.Vest 
ern India Iieneiits from sliowers in .Deeembe. 
and January. Th(> south of tlie Perdusul.a, and 
especially the Sladraa Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in tlie soufli, and 
depends mainly on the \.-E. monsoon, here the 
two crop seasons can hardly he said to exist. 
The distribution of tlie rainfall throughout 
the year, wdilch is of considerable Importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
is not quite so bad as is often reiire.sent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the vear, air., 
raid-summer, and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent shnwers are ])raetieally valuelc'ss 
as evaporation is very rapid. Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 
countries'. 

Soils. — Four main soil types can be recog- 
nised in India, viz., (1) the Red soils derived 
from rocks of tlie Arehaiaii system which charae- 
terise Madras, Mysore and tlie South-East, 
of Bombay and extend tlirougli tlie East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Clmta Nagpur and the. South of llengal, 
(2) The black cotton or soils whicli 

over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greaier 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provimres and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
khand. The Madras regur soils tliongh le.ss 
typical are also important. (3) Tlie great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as tlie most extensive, | 
mainly the liido-Oangetic Plain embriieiug Sind,' 
northern Rajimtana, most of the .Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most of! 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam, (4) The 
lateiTte soils which form a belt ' round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal] 
into Assam and Burma. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
case of cultivation and rapid response to irriga-l 


tion and nianiiring : bmadiv speaking ilu iv 
few soils in tii,. world im.iv ..iiit.-d i,, inteii- 
agriciiiture so long as tlie waTi.r sujiplv is 
as.sured, Tlie orticr soils are if-., irm i'iir!,> 
nil call for greaier skill in niuiia!iemi.in and 
re less adaiitcd fo --m.ill liolding.s ; of tln -e tin; 
cyM/' soils an; Mie iiiosr vahialile. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 

India is a coiinf ry of small lioliliiigs and liic cnni- 
nesf typeislliaf wldcli can be enlfivati d wifli 
...• pair of imliocks imdnr t ical eondition.a. f.arge 
lioldings are prai tiealiy mikimwii, and an; nniiiiiy 
conlined to the planting indiisiries. farming is 
carried on with a mininnmi of capital, (here 
being pract.ii;ally no outlay on fencing, and very 
little on buildings or iiniilcnients. Many causes 
militate against I lie aecnmulation of ' capital 
and agricultural iinlelilcdnesy is heavy and the 
interest on loans iiigh. Ureiit progress iias lieen 
nuide by tlie co-operative eri'dit niovcment 
during the last l.wenty years. There arc now 
Kb'i.dS.T Co-ojierative Societii s in India willi 
4,30.(,:!(I0 nieiiibers and a worldiig e.ipitai 
of nearly ih; crores of riijHS.'s, Some do i;er emit, 
oftlicse fiocietics are concerned wit lithe linattcing 
of agrieiiltinv. Not only liave tiiese sneietios 
hrouglit clieaper cii'dit to the cultivator but 
(lit-y liate striven to iiicuicate the le.sson that 
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iconragoil thrift. 


Equipment. — Practically all cultivation ia 

me by Imlloclcs and the capaeity of these as 
Iraiiglit aiiiinals varies from district to district as 
Well as depending Ilie on cnhiviitor’s individual 
circiiin.istanci's. Tlio best types in common 
use an; eapaide of liandliag wliaf; tvould he consi- 
dered as litghf singlc-hor-c imiilmnent s in Europe. 
In those tracts wlierc iirigation is from wells, 
bullock, s are also used for ilrawing water; they 
also drive the siigaivane crnslier and tread out 
the grain .at harvest. ; and they arc still almost 
the sole means of transport iu rural areas. 
His iiiiplements being few, a eultival or’s bullocks 
form by far tlie most important item of his 
movable property. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped wIlli iron points, and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and 
general design. iron ploughs were being 
introdiieed in large numbers iu the decade 
following the war, but (he fall in the prices of 
agricultural commodities in recent years has 
lessoned the demand for these implements. The 
levelling beam is used tliroughoufc the greater 
part of till' country in preference to tlie Irarrow 
and roller ; and throughout Northern India the 
plough and tlie levelling beam are the only im- 
plements posses.scd by the ordinary cultivator. 

On black cotton soils the commonest im- 
plement is the bakhar, a simple stirring imple.- 
ment with a broad blade. Seed drills and drill 
hoes are iu use in parts of Bombay, Madras 
and the Central Provinces, but throughout the 
greater part of the country the seed is either 
broadcasted or ploughed in. Hand implemeirts 
consist of various sizes of hoeSj the best known 
of ’which are the kodali or spade with a blade set 
at an angle towards the labourer who does 
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not, iipi* his feet in rtip:giug, ami the Mmrpi 
cr small Iv.iml hoe. Of harvesting inaeliinery 
there is none ; grain is separated either hy tread- 
ing out with oxen or heating out by hand, and 
winnowing hy the agency of the wind; cultivators 
iiavecometn recognize the etiiciencyof winnowers 
and simple reapers and these, like iron ploughs, 
are lilcely to become popular when conditions 
Improve, liven motor tractor plonghs are now 
estimated to number hundreds and a few steam 
ploughing sets are at work reclaiming land from 
deep-rooted grasses. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at its best is 
(iistmotly good but in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty o t room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies gre'atly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places, considering the 
large population , cultivation is nonetoo good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment. Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation. 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil. Very definite attempts 
are® now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
hut the process Is necessarily slow. Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate in villages. The need for 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are 
now springing up in many places. 

For mbi crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the indigen- 
ous plough (or 6u black soils the hakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in ITorthern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the aim of all dry-farm- 
ing operations. For kharij crops the prepara- 
tion is much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay. Manure is generally applied 
to more valuable crops like sugarcane, cotton, 
tobacco, etc. Seeding is either done broadcast 
or by drilling behind a woeden plough or drill. 
Thinning and spacing are not nearly so well 
done as they might be, and intercultivation is 
generally too superfloial. Harvesting is done 
by sickle where the crops are cut whole, and 
there is little waste involved. At their best 
the ryot's methods are not ineffective but 
being uneconomical of both cattle and man- 
power, they are seldom carried out fully. 
The use of simple improved implements and 
of machines which lessen the strain on the 
bullocks, which the agricultural department 
IS steadily fostering, is an important factor in 
raising the general standard of agriculture. 

, Irrigation. — The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall In less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite limit on the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops. 
Some other crops, e.y., sugarc.n,ne, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water- 
ing, With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 


doubled even in .areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst In the great canal colonies 
and in Sind barren desert has become fertile 
land. The Indian canal system is by far the 
largest in the world. In 1982-33 the total 
length of the main and branch canals and 
distributaries amounted to some 76,000 miles 
irrigating an area of 33 million acres, and the 
value of crops irrigated from Government 
works was estimated at about 87 crores. It 
has been calculated that when works under 
construction are completed, and when the various 
new canals are developed fully, the irrigated 
area will probably reach 50 million acres. The 
protective effect of the canals in many areas is no 
less important than the enhanced yield. Protec- 
tive irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious In many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two types— -perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in dlfferent'parts of India ; rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 

The Madras and Bombay presidencies possess 
some of the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in the world. The Cauvery — ^Mettur irrigation 
.system inaugurated in 1984 is considered to 
be the biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world, with a storage capacity of 93,500 million 
cubic feet. This project, together with the 
Kanuiambadi project in Mysore, is said to 
bring into productive use about 80 per cent, 
of the flow of the Cauvery river besides serving 
as a great moderator of floods. The Wilson Dam 
at Bhandardara, impounding 272 feet of water, 
is far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Sukkur Barrage in Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells. — About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet, 'Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

All agiicultni’al departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of. large i 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. Efficient types of water lifts are 
rapidly replacing the old-fashioned mhoiew. 
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Tank irrigation la nomiiion in Central 
Southern India, Largo (luautities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanka) anti distri-, 
buted during tlm dri(?r aeaaona of the year. 
Often the indirect effect of the tank In main- 
taining the siih-soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation. ■ 


excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure. This is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for wliieh straw can ill be spared, 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open, but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel. Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 1 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of siinitation. Green-manure crops 
are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
especially castor-cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing. 

The general trend of the results of expe- 
riments carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments is to show that a better 
supply of organic manures is everywhere im- 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole, phosphatio manures 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts. Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations; at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types of soluble phospliatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops, but generally speaking 
the fall in the prices of agricultural produce has 
arrested progress In the use of fertilisers. 

Rice.— Itice is the most extensively grown 
crop in ' India, although it preponderates 
in the wetter parts of the country, nfo., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The area 
fluctuates slightly around 80 million acres and 
the yield i.s about 30 million tons. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
varieties arc numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
lity and in suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intiinate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted^ rice Is grown generally 
in lovvlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
■ soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

ITor transplanted rice the soil is generally] 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon ana 
is worked into a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the w.ater supply. The seed-, 
lings are planted cither singly or in small i 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each! 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart. Either by bundtog) 


i to retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
i the details v.aryjng with locality, the rice fields 
are kept more or lo.sa under waler until the 
crop shows si.gns of ripening. The area under 
Improved v-arioties of rico distributeil hv the 
agricultural deptn-tments is now well over 2 
million .acres. A scheme for the intonsifioation 
of research on rice in all the principal rice-growing 
proviiu-e.s tinanccil Ity tlic Imix-rial <'i)Um-il ni 
Agricultural Kcsearch and tin- Empire Marki-ting 
Bo:ird is in progress. 

Tiulla (excluding liitiina) cdiisimie!-, more riec 
than slie produces, tlie balance in tiie pjist 
having heeii ])rovU!ed almost euthcly by iliu ina. 
The year ivas niarked liy a plienoineiuii 

iiKU'ease in the amount impoi'te(i (:!.‘,)4 lakh-: of 
tons a.s compart'd with 11.88 of a lakh in the 
Xn-cceding yeiiid. auil also Iiy tlie fact that nctirly 
the whole of the imports caino from .Siiiiu and 
Erendi Indo-Chiua. mainly in tin' form of broken 
rico. These imports had sneli a th'in'cssiug eifeet 
on price.s in tlie Matlrac I’re.sidcncy that it 
became necessary to impose an import duty of 
12 annas a inannd. 

Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Puniab supplying about 
fcwo-thlrda of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India, 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species TrUicium vulgare. Indian wheats 
arc generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. As seen in local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there arq some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them. 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years was 
that of 1933-34, namely, 36 million acres, 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded lOJ million 
tons. The estimated area in 1935-36 in .32*76 
million acres. Recent crops have averaged 
9 j million tons iier annum which is only slightly, 
if anything, above internal requirements. 
Exports of wheat amounted to 197,000 tons in 
1930-31 but have since been nominal, Indian 
wheat liaving been well above world parity 
and the home market protected by an import 
duty on foreign wheat. With the develop- 
ment of Irrigation from the Lloyd Barrage 
Canal In Sind and in the newer Punjab Canal 
Colonies a further increase in wheat production 
is practically certain and, although the internal 
oonsiunption of wheat will increase with the 
growth of population, tliere is likely to he 
an exportable surplus in the not distant 
future; The crop is generally grown after a 
summer fallow and, except in Irrigated tracts, 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous monsoon. Rains 
in January and Eobniary are generally beneficial 
but an excess of rainfall in these months usually 
produces rust with a diminution of the yield, : 
On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings are generally 


improved vsirietles o£ .wheat is now 7 million 
aeres. The Jrniieriiil Counail of AffHoultiiKil 
Researeli lias rcwntl.v appointed two Standina 
r'onimittee'i to advisee im })rolijems eomiet-fed 
with rice and wheal, 

Tire Millets— These constitute one of the 
most important groups of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle. The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, lieiglit and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two be.st known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 
vulgare) tlie great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet (Pennisetum bjplmdeum). Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil, Ifeitlier for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though jow<ar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so tliorougli ' as for wlieat. The crop is gener- 
ally sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
It IS often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar. (Oajantes intlicus — iiigeon pea) 
and otlier crops, and i.s commonly rotated with 
cotton. The siilisidiary crops are harvested as 
they ripen eithe.r before the millet Is harvested 
or afterwards. In some provinces rahi itiar 
is also an important crop. The jiroduce is 
consumed iu the country. 

Pulses. — Pulses are commonly grown througl 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not bo maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necesBity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. Tiie yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The principal pulses are Arfiar (Gajanus 
indicus), gram {Oicer arietinum), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pisum. 

Cotton. — Is one of the most important 
commercial crops in India and despite the sharp 
fall both in quantity and values due to the trade 
depression raw eotion was lirst in tlio list of 
e.xports for 1934-3'). Tlie avm-age aiva under 
cotton in tiie quinquennium ending 1929-30 
was 26.2 million acres and the average yield 6.6 
million bales. In the 5 ’ear following, as a result 
of low prices, the area contracted to less than 
23 million acres, but has again risen to over 
25 millions in 193.5-36. Indian mills now 
consume annually about 2,300,000 bales of 
Indian oottou and at present some 300,000 
bale.s per annum of im]iortod cotton (Egyptian, 
Sudan and AtTlcan) of a staple longer than is 
produced in India. The prineip<al export is of 
short staiile cotton of J|' .sta 7 )lc but there is also 
in normal years an export of Indian medium 
¥ to staple cottons such as Punjab/ American 

and Karunganni. Tlie area under improved 
varieties of cotton is now estimated to ■ be 
approximately 4 million aeres. Of these 2.7 
niillion aeres rtque.sent long .and medium staple 
cottons, the _ reniaimler Iteing .short staple 
varieties of zinxiroved yield and ginning per- 
centage. Tiiere is no Indian cotton belt : 
Bombay, the Centra] Provinces, Hyderabad, 
Baroda, Madras, tlie Punjab and tlie United 
Provinces all have important eotton tracts 


producing di-^iinci typf.s. .Sowing and liar- 
vesting .seasons arc equally diverse, the former 
extending from 'ILay to Decemlier in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to Mav .and June. \"ieldsv.ary greatly; in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above' these liave been recorded, whilst 
in the poorest unirrigJited tracts 60 lbs. per acre 
is a good crop. Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the agricidtural departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 

The Cotton Tran.sport Act, the Cotton Gin, 
ning and Pressing I'actories Act, the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act, the C. P. Cotton Markets 
Act .and the Madras (commercial crops) Market 
Act have all been passed at the instance of the 
Committee and are doing much to check adul- 
teration and promote better marketing. In 
certain provinces legislation has been enacted, 
or is under consideration, with the aim of 
preventing the growing of very inferior vai'ieties 
and of stopping certain malpractices which 
affect the quality and reputation of Indian cotton. 
Agricultnr.al department have continued their 
camxiaigu of cotton improvement apart from 
improvements in methos of cultivation. 

Exports. — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
5 fiscal years (ending March 3ist) were as follows 
(in thousands of hales of 400 lbs. each) : — 


Countries 

1 19.30- 
1, 

1931- 

82. 

[ 1932- 
1 83. 

1033- 

34. 

1934- 

36, 

United 

Kingdom 

281 

166 

167 

342 

347 

Other parts 
of the Bri- 
tish Em . 
pire. 1 

6 

• 6 

'7 

8 

■ 

8 

Japan . . | 

1,686 

1,080 

1,085 

1,022 ] 

2,011 

Italy 

! 862 

183 

150 

261 

278 

Prance . . 

232 

81 

124 

S 163 

148 

China (ex- 
clusive of 
H 0 n g- 
Kong,etc.) 

606 

436 

1 :134 

337 

■ 142'" ■■ 

Belgium . . 

217 

121 

128 

145 

16S 

Spain . . 1 

106 

45 

, 62 

61 

60 

Germany.. 1 

S09 

166 

152 

247 

15S 

0 t h e r 1 
countries. 

121 

85 : 

1 “ 

159 

148 


Japan is the most important buyer. An ? 
agreement came into operation in January, 
1934, under W'hich, for every niillion bales of' 
Indian raw cotton taken by Japan, India will 
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import .'325 million ynriis of .faji.-tneFP pjcco 
sooda. A strenuous and appurontiy sui'ue.ssful 
plfort i.s beiiiff made l.o inerease the United 
ICingdoiu’s consumption of Indian raw cotton, 
whicii lias more fliaii douldci! during; tile last 

Sugarcane. — India, until recently a l.arge 
importer of sugar, is one of the rncist Impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world, 
rim area in is estimated at 4,0(17,0(1(1 

acres as against 2,0S(),000 acres, file average 
for (lie fiuinqucnniuiri ending lOO-t-Or). 'I'he 
crop is mostly grown in the submontane tracts 
of Kortlieni India, more tlian half the area 
being in the United Provinees. Tlie indi- 
genous liard, thin, low-sutaose eanes havo now 
largely been replaced liy seedling eaiies 
of high quality mainly the productions of the 
ImperialSngarcaneBreedingStatlon, Coimbatore. 
The total area under improved varieties of cane in 
India in 1933-34 was estimated at 2.13 million 
acres, representing 61 per cent, of the total. 
In the United Provinces and Bihar .and Orissa 
improved canes occupy more than 80 per cent, 
of the area. The effect of the imiiroved v.arieties is 
clear from the fact that, while tire area under cane 
in India in 1935-36 (4 . 0 1 million acres) represents 
only an advance of 34.3 per cent, over the 
quinquennial average the yield- (.5.91 million 
tons expressed as mir) rofiresents an increase 
of 51 per cent. The protection afforded by 
the Sugar Industry Protection Act of 1982 
has given a stimulus to the TU'oductlon of sugar 
by ihodcni methods. By the end of 1934-85 
there were 130 sugar factories in India making 
sugar by modern methods as against 31 factories 
prior to 1931-32 and it is expected, tliat the 
Season of 19^5-36 -will .see 189 factories in opera- 
tion. The, total production of sugar, including 
that refined from gur, in 1934-35 was 079,006 
tons as against 228,120 tons in 1931-82, and 
684,000 tons are likely to be produced in 1935-30. 
Imports of sugar of all sorts in 1934-35 amounted 
to 223,000 tons as agaimst 370,000 tons in 1932-33 
and 901,200 tons in 1980-31. It is expected 
that -witldn a few years India will not only 

E rovide her own requirements of .sugar but will 
aye a surplus for export. 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) .Act of 1934 has 
imposed an excise duty of 10 as. per cent, on 
.Khandasari and Be. l-5-O per ueuf. on all other 
sugar except palmyras ugar produced in factories. 

Oilseeds. — The crops classifled under the 
heading are chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesamum 
and the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or leas precarious by nature, they cover 
an immense area. 

Groundnut, though of modern introduction 
is already an important crop particularly in 
Madras, Bombay, Burma and Hyderabad. 
The area has not however achieved stability. 
It rose steadily from 1 , 5 millon acares in the 
pre-war period to 8.23 millions in J 933-34, 
There have been successive drops in the iraat 
two years, the acreage for 1935-30 being 4.70 
nulJions, The yield in 1034-35 %vas 1.9 million 
ton, of which 511,200 tons were exported as 
compared with a pre-war average export of 
212,000 tons. 
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linseed (-••imircs a dci p .-ind m.ci-f oil and 
is grown i-hicUy in the Ccnlra! rinviui. -, liiliar 
and Ori>sa anil the United rruiimc.-. 'flic 
crops is grown for seed and not fer fitire and (he 
common varities are of a much i-hoif i r habit 
of growtli than those of Kurope, Tlie Meld 
varies greatly from praetically notliina uti to 
500 to GOO Ihs. of seed per acre. i(, i.i giuwn 
largely for export. At the beginning of the 
century India .-.iipiilicd tu-.u-tically flu- whole of 
the world’.s demand for linseed, rite ari a luivimr 
gone as hi.gh as .5 million acres with a yield oi 

630.000 tons. In recent years fortdgn com- 
potition, mainly from th<> Armmtiiie, has con- 
tracted the market for Indian linsei'd and witli i( 
the area under (he crot>. lixptut.s dwiiidhd 
to 72,000 tons in 1932-‘38 as comparf.d with 
the prewar average of 370,000 tons. The 
preference granted to Indian linseed in tlie 
United Kingiiom under the Ottawa Agreement, 
combined with Ivvo sncce'^sivc short harvests 
in the Aiwntiuc, helpeil India to reg.iiii lier 
pre-war position ill till- ISriti^li market iii I93;!-84 
wdien Britain took 174.000 lims out of a total of 

379.000 tons. Exports dirnini.-hed howercr, in 
19.34-33 the Uritisli tukiim-. Iicinu 109,01)0 Ions 
out of a total export of 288,000 tons, 

Sesamum (Gingelly) is grown mostly in 
l^eniusular India as an uturan or winter 
crop. In 1934-33 it occupied an area of 5.2 
million acres with a yield of 404,000 tons. 
About 1 0 per cent, of the production Is exported 
and tlie rest consumed locally. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
, where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. The area under rape and 
niustard, including an estimated llguro for the 
area grown mixed with other crop is about 
i 64 to 7 million amis annually. Production in 
1934-35 w.as estimated at 89;), 000 tons, of which 
30,900 tons were exported as compared with 

115.000 tons in 1932-33. Several species are 
grown and there are numerous local varieties. A 
large portion of the crop is crushed locally 
for domestic consumption. 

Juto. — Two varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitorius* 
Jute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, The 
crop requires a rich moist soil. Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure. The crop 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, j and grows to », 
great height (10 to 11 feet)' Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three weess submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating. The areas 
in 1935-36 was estimated at 1,947,000 million 
acres as compared to 2,670,000 millions In the 
, previous year; production in 1935-36 was 
i 6,397,000 bales as against just over 8^ millioms 
‘in 1934-36. The total weight of raw and 
[manufactured jute exported during 1934-35 
amounted to 1,487,000 tons. This is a distinct 
recovery over the exports of the three previous 
years. Although the present acreage is much 
less than some years ago a vigorous campaign 
is in progress to reduce it still further. 


Tobacco is grown here and there all over 
t he couatry ehiehy, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nieotlana Tabacmim by far the 
moat common. Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist allurium soils and a high stan- 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuriuK 
is necessary. Tb6 crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour Is plentiful as the atten- 
tion necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attainiog a height of, say, 2 ft'., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is out just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended iot Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture. Of recent years there has been 
important development in the production, in 
commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 
Bihar. The expoi't.s of nniuanufacturcd tobacco 
during lU34-:i.) amounted to 2(5 niillioii lbs. 
compared to 29 mi Ilian ll.w. in tin; previous year. 
The most important market is the United 
.Kingdom wliieh took i) million 11j.s. during 1934- 
35. The area in 1033-34 was 1,183,000 acres 
with an outturn of .=5.56,000 tons. Tin; produc- 
tion in India of bright flue-cured tobacco suitable 
fort' cigarette making has increa.sed considerably, 
particularly in the Uuntur Bistrict of t lie Madras 
Presidency and several thonsamis of flue-<;uring 
barns have been installed in recent years. 

Livestock. — The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 121 
million cattle, 31 million buffaloes, 25 million 
sheep, 35 million goats and 3 million horses, 
muies and donkeys, and in the 51 Indian States 
for which figures are available, there are 113 
million cattle and buffaloes. 28 million sheep 
and goats, 1 million horses, mules and donkeys 
and half a million camels. For draught pur- 
poses cattle are mainly used everywhere though 
male buffalo are important as draught animals in 
the rice tracts and damper parts of the country. 
Horses and mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes, For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that, in cow’s milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jaflerabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency. The 
cattle and buffalo population in India is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent, of the 
human population. The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
■ fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 


are small, ill-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many meuts. Uf 
the draught types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar, Nellora, Ainrit Malial, Gujerat 
(Kankrej), Kangayam, Kherigarh ami Malvi; 
the Sahiw'al (Punjab), Gir (Kathiawar), 
Scindi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds. On the Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘ scrub ' 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system is also working well in some tracts. 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Dairying. — Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India. The annual cash 
value of dairy products has been ' esti- 
mated at over 800 crores of rupees and the 
importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over-estimated. Apart from liquid milk 
tlie best known products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dahi). During recent 
years a considerable trade in tinned butter 
has sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be built 
up in other dairy products, such as milk-powder, 
condensed milk and casein. Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns daily products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated. 

The Governihent of India maiiil ,ain au Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the deveiopment of dairying 
as a village industry. This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Uouncil of 
Agricultural llesearch. 

It is suffloient hero to say that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India’s 
economic development proceeds a T)ettor balance 
between crop production and animal industry 
isneeded and that the raising of crops for tho 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance. 


Agricultural Progress. 
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AGRICUtTURAf^ PROGRESS. 

Agricultural Progress. — The Iiiatorieal aspect '1934 caused considci'iible damage to the Pusa 
of agricultural development in India has Institute and it has been dcfided to shift 
bee n fully dealt with in the report of the tlie Institute to a site near Delhi, It i.s e:c- 
Linlithgow Commission. The Pamine Com- pected that the new institute will be opened 
mission as longago as 1866 made the first proposal during 1930. Provincial Governments have 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but steadily developed and strengthened their 
little resulted except the collection, of agricul- agricultural departments. The. total nett cs- 
tural statistics and other data with the object ponditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
of throwing light on famine problems. The ments now exceeds 105 laklis riipec.s annually ; 
I’amine Commission of 1880 by their masterly the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- Department of Agriculture is in the neighbour- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their .i hood of lliakhs. 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture ! 

and allied subjects in the Government of India | Parallel developments took place in the 
and for provincial departments of agriculture provision made for matters connected with 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J". A. Voellcer, animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar 
Society, was invited to visit India and his started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
book “Improvement of Indian Agriculture” is research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
still a valuable reference book. In 1802 an research institute which also manufactures 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly million doses are Issued annually. The Civil 
i concerned themselves at first with agricultural Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 

1 statistics but experimental farms were opened until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 

i at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore General. The departments were completely 

! in 1881 and Nagpur in 1888 ; there were various provincialised In 1919, the Government of India 

sporadic attempts at agricultural Improvement continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
, but no real beginning was made until technical Research Institute and its branch station at 

I agricultural officers were appointed. Of these ! Izatnagarf Bareilly), 

j the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 

(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), Recent Progress. — As now constituted, the 
1 Barber and Benson In Madras, Hayman in the agricultural departments include a complete 

[ United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab, organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 

1 In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- plication of science to agriculture into the village, 

ture was appointed and in the same year an At one end of the scale are the agricultural 

Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an colleges and research institutes — at the other 

1 Imperial Entomologist in 1903. The present thousands of village demonstration plots where 

i departments of agriculture, however, owe their theeiTcctofimprovedseed, methods, implements 

existence to the foresight and energy of Lord and manures is shown under the cultivators’ 

I Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked own conditions. Intermediate links in the 

the commencement of the reorganisation which chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 

took place in 1905. Tlrat scheme provided for research is translated into field practice, demons- 

i a central research institute at Pusa, completely fetation and seed farms and seed stores. The 

j staffed provincial departments of agriculture ascertained results of the work of the agrlcul- 

1 with agricultural colleges and provincial research tural department are striking enough. More 

i institutes and an experimental farm in each than 16 million acres are known to be under im- 

I important agricultural tract. To the establish- proved orops—the further area due to natural 

i, ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research spread is indeterminable. Improved methods of 

f Institute at Push, Lord Curzon devoted the cultivation and manuring are steadily spreading, 

j greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 work is in progress on rao.st of the major crops 

I given by Mr. Henry Pliipps of Chicago to bo and each year brings new triumphs. The 

i applied to some object of public utility present position has been authoritatively review- 

f preferably connected with scientific research, ed by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 

, The Indian Agricultural Service was const ituj;e.d_ which reported in 1928. Recognising how 
i in 1900, Since that date progress has been steady 'much has already been done in the 20 years since 

■ and continuous. With the advent of the reforms the agricultural departments were created, the 

i of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- Commission also emphasised the enormous 

' red subject but the Gvernment of India retained field for future work to which all witnesses 

; responsibility for central research institutions had drawn their attention. The agricultural de- 

'> and for certain matters connected with the partments having shown that the application of 

diseases and pests of plants and animals. The science to Indian agriculture is a practical 

' addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal proposition and further that the individual 

Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm cultivator can be reached and his methods 

at Wellington), the Imperial Cattlebreeding improved, the problem is now to develop and 

Farm at karnalandtheAnand Creamery enabled intensify such work so tliat a general advance 

j live stock work to be carried out on a scale not in agricultural practice will result. At no time 

possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- has there been a greater need for co-ordinated 

I breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another eflort directed towards the solution of agri- 

r branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research cultural problems. Only by increased efficiency 

[' Institute. The Bihar Earthquake of can India meet the situation caused by low 
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prices for all aaricultural cdinifladitles and the 
intcase coinpctitioii in world markets arisinfj; 
from proiluoticm in excess of eifeetive 


assistance to tlie ;tyrii-n!tnris(s by provirlins 
bettor fiicilil.ios for rredit and for the market, in'p; 
of a^rkaiifctiral prodiico, A central marketins 
section has boon nstalilished under tlie Imperiai 
Council of AyrieiiK ural Research wliioh will 
Work in collaboration with the special markctin>' 
staff appointed in the %'Mrioiis provinces. 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


In Cliapter III of their Ueport, the Hoyal 
Commission on Aftriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been oonfronted wiis tliat of devising some 
method of infusing a iiift'ercnt spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about tlie realisation 
on tlie part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
bo reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise. They had 
found not only a lack of sulFiciently close touch 
between tlie Pusa Ilosearcli Institute and the 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments tlioraselves. 
After doscribiiig tiic way in which similar 
difficulties had been overcome in Canada, the 
United States ami Australia and dismissing as I 
inadequate tlio constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or tlie constitution of a quasi- 
independent governing body for Pusa on wlilch 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-olheial interests would bo represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and oo-ordin.atc agricul- 
tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link It witli agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Bmpire and in foreign 
countries. It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
veterinary matters generally and would taktj 
over the publication work at present carried oue 
by the Imperiai Agricultural Department. 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non-lapsing fund of Its. 60 lakhs to whicli addi- 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit. Its Chairman sliould 
be an experienced administrator with a know - 1 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole-time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively. The Commission sug- 
gested that the Council should consist of thirty- 
six members, In addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole-time members. Of these, eight i 
would be nominated by the Government of i 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec- 
tively and five would be nominated by the 
Go unoil for the approval of the Government of 
India. The Council would largely work through a 
Standing I’inance Committee and suh-com- 
mitteo.s. A provincial committee, should bei 


established in each major province to work in 
close co-operation with it. The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time members of the Research 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa 
Institute. 

Constitution of the Council. — In a Resolu- 
tion issued on May 23rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above w.as recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of Its normal constitutional control 
over an activity wliicii affects the staple Industry 
of India. They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would ha?e 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body. The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor-General’s Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be er- 
offieio Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ex-offkio 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the , 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of the 
Ifiuropean business community elected by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of India, 
one representative of the Indian business 
communityelectedby the Pederation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two 
representatives elected by the Advisory Boardi 
and such other persons as the Governor- 
General in Council might from time to time 
appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representa- 
tives of the European and Indian commercia 
communities, who, under the modified scheme 
would be members of the Governing Body 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisorj 
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Board, the university representation would he 
increased from three to four and the sdentifie 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Kesearch Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Eesearch Fund Association. A repre- 
sentative of the Co-operative Movement would 
also he added. The Principal Administrative 
Offleertothe Council would be Chairman 

of the Advisory Board. 

The Government of India further .announced 
that for the lump grantof Es. 50 lalchs recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Its. 26 lakhs, of which Rs. 15 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929-30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annually. The annual grant 
would be Rs.7'25 lakhs, of which Its, 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
scientificobjects of the Council and the remain- 
ing Rs. 2‘25 lakhs to the cost of its stall and 
secretariat. The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 
to the condition that no liability in respect of 
such matters as leave or xronsion contributions 
after the research for which the grant had been 
given would be Incuired. In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc,, the Council would bo in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat. 

The Connell has since been constituted a 
separate Department of tlie Government of India 
for the purpose of administering this grant. 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not he con- 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860. In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations. At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Kizam’s Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs, 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council. This offer was 


I gratefully accepted .'uid tiie RevcniH' Mi-inbcr 
I of the Kizam’s Government has been added to 
I the Governing Body, the Directors of Agrier.lture 
and of Veterin.ary Serviees beeoniing Tiiembers 
! of the Advisory Hoaril. Since then donai ions of 
one lakh each, payable in 2d equal annual instal- 
ments, have been made by tbe Mysore, Barodn , 

I Cochin, Travancovc and Ka-lmiir State.sand each 
; nominates one representative to the Governing 
' Body of the Council and two technical niombor.'i 
to the Advisory Board. The lihopal .State has 
also been admitted as a constituent meniherof 
the Council on payment of a donation of 
Rs. 50,000 in 20 equal annual iust alnienls and has 
been allowed tiu' same representation on the 
Council as lias been granted to tlie (itlier 
constituent States. 

Personnel. — ^In addition to tlio lit ex-officio 
members the Governing Body includes the 
following gentlemen ; — 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur G. Xarayana- 
swamy Chetty, elected by tlie Council of 
State ; Pt. Sri Krislina Dutta IMliwal, M.L.A. ami 
Mr. Mohanied Azhar Ali, SLL.A., elected by 
thei Legislative Assembly; Sir Joscxdj Kay 
and Mr. (‘Imnilal B, '.Mehta representing the 
business community; Messrs. Carpenter and 
Kerr, elected by the Advisory Pjoard, and the 
Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, and Diwan Bahadur Sir 
T. 'Vijayaraghavacharya, additional members 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council. 
The Chairman of the Council is the Hon’ble 
Member of the Council of His Excellency the 
Governor-General for the time being in charge 
of the portfolio of Agriculture. Tlie Hon, 
Kunw.ar Sir Jagdish Prasad, ICt., G.S.I., O.I.E,, 
C.B.B. 

The whole-time officers of the Council are 
The Vice-Chairman— Since fclio retirement of 
Diwan Buliadur Sir T. Vijayaraghavaeliraya on 
the 2r)th Oetolier 193,"i, the post has not been 
permanently filled. Sir Bryce Burt, Kt., O.I.E., 
M.B.E., I..A.S., Agricultural Expert to the 
Council has been appointwl to officiate as Vice- 
Chairman from that date. The Expert 
Advisers : Dr, F. ,T. F. Shaw. D. Sc. I.A.S. 
Colonel A, Olver, C.B., C.M.G., F.R.C. V.S.; Mr. 
A. M, Livingstone and the Secretary — .Mr. H. C, 
Mehta, I.C.S. 


scheme for the improvement of agricultural marketing 

IN INDIA. 

In view of the importance of improved agricul- make recommcntlations a.s regards standard 
luralinarkoting as an aid to the general economic grades for the various commodities and advise 
recovery of the country, the Government of local GoveruuientB and provincial Department 
India decided to give effect to the recommen- of Agriculture gerrerally in regard to agricultural ■ 
dations made by the Royal Conmiissiou on marketing. 

.Agriculture, and generally endorsed by the 2. In accordance with this decision the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, rcganling Office of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
marketing surveys. After consultation with to the Government of India, was constituted 
Provincial Government it was decided that the with effect from 1st January, 1935, at the Old 
first stw'p should be the appointment for a Secretariat Buiklings, Civil Lines, Dellii. With 
limited period of a highly qualified and ex- M,t. A. M. Livingstone as Agrlcultual Marketing 
perienced Marketing Expert with practical Adviser, a Central ,StafI was appointed in 
knowledge of agricultural marketing in other February 1935 consisting of 3 Senior Marketing 
countries. This oflicer and the necessary Officers, 3 Marketing Officers ami 12 Assistant 
assistants should be attached to the Imperial Marketing Officers. Arrangements- wore made 
Council of Agricultural Research and should at the same time to appoint a nucleus marketing 
undertake the inve.stigation of marketing pro- Staff in each of the Provinces. Naturally, a 
blems formulate schemes for improvement, good deal of time ivas spent in the course of 
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— ______ — ; (.onf.eru(,'.rt. Tn tins latter cumu-ction a ooi 


ih.v vi-u- t!cttius llw nocossavy stalf togethfi , 

I 

?mv .taUn 4,. 

lii,giSpi 

hv'r (lUesA'ius in the snnller Indian btates .uiil 

‘%”‘ w”X ‘fc' jt «» 5 ;"- H» £f" 

,2- «ryf sr u" “ ' « ' 


„„rdi institutions in tlm 
spnukins, tin; inarkut 
■ -i out by "Aonnu 


ilcrable amount of i 
(lont! at various ivs 
muntry. tionfrally 

I investigations have bi-eii ' 1“‘ “^tiindanl 

I te hww;! lii^i^ionnal;";, • 

aiid the Alarketing ,mu!,li" 

work, apart from visiting the villages ™ ^ 

intervK\v repn-sentat ive ''‘V''-''’'Tr, ’ , 

grmijis of persons eoiuvnied n tin piudm i u 
anil distribution of eommodities, o ex.iu ple, 
prodiieers, distrihufors. wholesaleis. luatui- 

facturers, railway agents and so on. ,,, 

'entra! Marketing Staff are responsible 
n,..,.-v work ill a large number of States 
whieh do' not havtv stall 

have also to advise and assi-,t the local Alaiketiiig 
1 Staff ill carrying out tludr work. 

•7 111 Uk‘ course of Hie year tlu! C(Uitral 

Marketing Otiicers visited all tile Prcm.'lf 
78 States. Altogether tlie.y spent d.fila- dajs 
i Lour. , ^ 

< AlthoiiLdi tlie work was in many casi's late. 
In's'tarting. several of the Provinces and States 
hiivi- already submitted preliminary maidreting 
survey reports on some, of the eommo, dies 
' takcir up for investigation this year and tlm 
iitliei’s are eviiected to eoiiiple-l'e tiiu woik shoxtly . 
i .Is «ion as Mfis is linislied. the t'entral Marketing 
Staff will undertake eom])ilatioii iff an All- India 
I report on each of the eommodities and niako 
Ispueific recoiumeiidat ions lor imjirove.ments 
whieh will be fidlowed np later by practical 
1 market clevclopmuiit work. 


of nSii ‘ * . 

of the Central Marketing Officers, and the Senior Marketing Officers 
in Provinces and Indian States. 


A —Central Marketing Staff. | 

»• N. lihurody, i.b.d. 

B s " (Edfu.) ; s! ik Chakravarti, B..vg. (Bom.) ; 
E M Bee ; (TOi)alan, AJ.A., Bip.Eeon., c.H.X)., 
nCoiu (Maiii'lir.), i.’.K.eoii.s. ; Shaslukant, N.U.D , 

Seo V I'kwai flaq, B..V., M.sc. (Reading) 1 1 
k^unil islam; Y. T.V>sai, I3..vg.. M.sc. (Bcon.). 
London, iMi. ECon.S. 

B. — Provinces, 
iliarfrui;.— K. Gopalaltrishan Baju, h.Ag., 
Provincial Marketing Officer, Madras. ^ 

Rowtoy.— E. J. Bnieii, Alarkcbing Ofiicei- and , 
Livestock Expert to the Government of] 
Bombay, Poona. . 

Bmjiil.—A. K. Malik, M.A., B.Sg., ^enior 
Marketing Ulflccr, Bengal, Writers Building, 

: Calcutta, 


United Jhnri;ie«viV-— J.A. Alauanvv.u, 

(Mdiii.), M.H..V. (Texas), Provincial ALirkctiiig 
Officer, United Provinces, Lucknow. 

Pmijd/i.— Kartar Singh, n.Ag., B.Sc, (Aff“')> 
N.n.D. (Reading), Marketing Officer, luujab. 
Lahore. 

i BiMi- A Omsa.—li. X. Sarkar, L.Ag., Senior 
Marketing Officer, .Bihar and Orissa, I atna. 

Uetdml 7>roi'ineM.—R. II. Hill, M.A. (Cantab), : 

Provincial Marketing Officer, Miig])ur, 

Burma. — ^E. B. Odell, -il.A., i.a.S., Marketing 
Offieer, Burma, Secretariat, Rangoon. 

I A.s.«twt.— L. K. Handiciue, B.sc,, Agri. (Ediii.); 

I Senior Marketing Officer, aIssiuh, Shillong. 

C. — Indian Station. : 

1 Ilvderabad . — Ahmed Mohiuddin, B.A., Market- 
ing ‘Officer, B.E. 11. the Aiizaiii’.s Gnvcrnuient, 

I Hyderabad ( Dcccan). 

Mysore.— V. Veiikataclmr, .W. A.,, B.i.'om„ 
SniJcriiitcridoiit of Coiiimereial Jiitelligeuee 
ad Marketing Officer, Mysore State, Bangalore.; 
Jras'/imiiv—Ca plain R. 0. IVre.ford. Cliainmui 
.lanirau ami Kashmir Marlreting Board, Srinagar 
l(Kashmir). 

. PttMttfa.— Harcliaiid Singh, h.Ag., Senior 
Marketing Officer, Pat.iala. 

Bhopal.— K. E. Haider, Marketing Olliceiv 
I Bhopal State, Bhopal. 
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area Chotifa-ebd and UKOtiiiTiVAiBD in 19a2-33 IN each I'iiuvinci;. 



Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States. 

N liT AUEA. 

Provinces. 

AmMdhv^ 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Village 
l*iipcr.s. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

At‘rt33. 

Ajnier^Merwara 

Assam , . 

1,770,921. 

43,375,300 

7,890,560 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

1 ,770,921 
35, 484, 860 

Bengal . . 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

62,732,356 

71,467,863 

8,477,760 

18,334,720 

49,25-1,596 

53,133,133 

(9,2.51,69(1 

63,1.33,133 

Bombay 

Burma . . . . . . , . 

78,882,581 

155,849,532 


78,882,581 

155,849,532 

78,882,5.81 

1.55,849,532 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 
Coorg 1 

85,180,160 
1,019,520 1 

21,207,680 

63,972,480 

1,019,520 

64,085.451 

1,019,620 

Delhi .. .. .. .. 

Madras . . . . . . . . 

North-West Frontier Province. 

369,855 
91 ,01 9,782 
8,578,300 

140,800 

.369,855 

91,019,782 

8,437,500 

369,8.55 

01,143,8.51 

8, .576, 820 

PunjiilD 

United Provinces . . 

64,288,300 

72,510,1.52 

3,286,700 

4,061,232 

61,001,600 

67,848,920 

60,186,538 

67,074,850 

Total 

727.044.672 

58.999.452 

608,045,220 

067,732,457 



CCtTIVATEI). 

USCULTlVATEIt. 


Provinces. 

Net area 
actually 
sown. 

Current 

fallows. 

Culturablo 
waste other 
than fallow. 

Not avitil- 
ablefor 
cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Metwara . . 

Assam 

312,375 

5,968,367 

183,872 

1,917,838 

303,201 

19,163,096 

874,691 

4,571,030 

96,782 

3,874,469 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

23,349,200 

24,059,800 

6,413,720 

6,887,476 

6,408,3,37 

7.025,753 

9,456,027 

8,103,574 

4,627,312 

7,056,631 

Bombay ,. 

Burma . . . . . . 

3.3,008,149 

18,006,054 

10,247,076 

3,780,726 

6,816,125 

59,827,310 

19,725,420 

62,054,994 

9,086,812 

22,171,448 

Central Provinces & Berar. 
Coorg .. .. .. 

24,566,817 ! 
138,414 

4,134,769 

170,926 

14,177,928 1 
11,690 1 

4,942,549 

334,045 

16,273,898 , 
364,445 

Delhi .. .. 

Madras . . . . . . i 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince . . . . ' . . i 

219,529 1 
1 34,180,205 

j 2,362,342 , 

6,988 

10,115,311 

612,178 

62,447 1 
1 13,138,696 

2,669,592 1 

80,891 

20,063,367 

1 2,689,359 

13,640,272 

353,349 

Punjab 

United Provinces .. .. 

26,256,607 
i 35,673,644 

4,643,790 

2,669,127 

14,532,863 I 
10,474,351 ; 

' 12,776,540 

1 9,878,915 

1,978,603 

9,278,922 

Total 

j 228,075,963 

50,692,794 

154,610,389 j 

145,550,408 

88,802,903 


Note. — S tatistics for Manpur Pargana have been omitted as it now forms part of ludoie 
State. 


Agnadtitral StaiisUcs. 


AliKA UNDER iRRiaATION IN 1932-39 IN EACH PROTINOB. 


Area Irrigated. 


Provinces. 

By Canals. 

iSs. 

W^lf 

Other 

Sources. 

Total Area 
irrigated. 


Govern- 

ment. 

Private. 



Acres. 

AefeS. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer- Alervyara . . 

■ 


36,625 

8Sj078 


126,603 

Assam . . 

148 

352,836 

l,33i 

33 

294,568 

648,916 

Bengal . i . ; 

54,915 

204,157 

972,4dl 

33i53l 

4(36,909 

1,672,003 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

856,541 

915,975 

1,610,361 

666,789 

1,235,961 

5,185,617 

Boratoay . . . i 

3,650,915 

103,027 

148,330 

609,977 

667,047 

6,079,296 

Burma . . . . 

071,226 

238,085 

159,162 

20,041 

840,822 

1,428,886 

Central Provinces & 
Berar . i 

* 

1,020,509 


165,493 

62,261 

12,28,358 

Coorg . t . i 

2,321 


1,610 



3,931 

Delhi . . . . 

32,194 

... ' . 

1,069 

1 

29,605 


58,928 

Madras * . 

3,773,786 

189,015 

3,415,296 

1,821,388 

529,877 

9,229,862 

North-West Fron- 
tier Province . i 

897,986 

400,350 


80,829 

84,037 

963,202 

Punjab .. .. 

478,873 

414,075 

35,353 

4,174,112 

145,317 

14,247,732 

United Provinces . . 

:!,265,946 

37,005 

62,808 

6,135,034 

1,499,281 

10,010,097 

Total 

22,194,853 

3,876,124 

6,444,346 

12,211,895 

5,155,663 

49,881,881 


♦ Included Under “Private canals". 
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Cbops Ikuwated. * 

proviBeeB. 

JRiee. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

.Towar 

or 

Choliim 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

Cmnbu 

{spiked 

millet). 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

63 

13,051 

34, .502 

2,700 

1.107 

Assam 

632,550 





Bengal 

1,677,782 

14,979 

4,530 

10 

10 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,498,340 

247,881 

130,080 

3,260 

1,487 

Bombay 

1,330,309 

1,123,650 

26,269 

797,181 

528,240 

Burma .. .. .. 

1,370,736 

197 


189 


Central Provinces & Borar 

1,039,282 

63,265 

1,554 

610 


Coorg 

8,931 





Delhi 

12 

25,739 

8,989 

1,258 

369 

Madras 

8,205,923 

2,108 

8 i 

409,545 

303.781 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

37,464 

334,063 

61,444 

24,212 

8,592 

Punjab . . , , . . 

619,798 

4,972,264 

249,805 

204,621 

388,627 

United Provinces . . 

598,987 

3,664,483 

1,803,929 

48,194 

7,871 

Total . , 

, 19,082,186 

10,449,680 

2,376,111 

1,491,776 

1,239,984 


* Inclucies the area irrigated at both harve8ts< 


Agricultural Statistics. 


Provinces. 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcane 

Other- 

food 

ops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

'i’OTAIi. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

35,15fi 

15,169 

46 

12,646 

21,782 

6,893 

142,115 

Assam 


38 


7.770 


8,558 

648,916 

Bengal 

3,772 

36,278 

20,583 

93,623 

1.4SS 

13,435 

1,872,492 

Bihar and Orissa 

61,601 

892,302 

150,320 

160,848 

3,741 

116,4.58 

6,207,333 

Bombay 

27,14!) 

572,002 

73,807 

240,694 

380,241 

485.727 

6,584,869 

Burma.. 

. 833 

9,833 

2,336 

64,288 

141 

41,184 

1,489,737 

Central Provinces an 
Beiar 

Coorg .. 

190 

8,205 

25,220 

79,076 

197 

10,693 

1,228,358 

3,931 

Delhi . . 

782 

6,067 

4,283 

6,410 

1,194 

8,830 

68,928 

Madras 

3,121 

1,074,479 

117,254 

319,278 

211,740 

572,144 

11,219,870 

North-West Prontler 
Province . . 

239,643 

32,908 

53,173 

30,441 

13,794 

122,288 

964,022 

Punjab 

473,759 

1,440,028 

460,755 

255,431 

1,7.58,970 

3,615,572 

14.517,530 

United Provinces 

255,188 

2,092,297 

1,282,751 

388,493 

251,761 

325,982 

10,769,931 

Total .. 

1,101,195 

6,180,266 

2,202,530 

1,070,998 

2,645,049 

5.327.764 

53,767,538 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests. 
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AllKA lINDEU pIFPEnr.Nl’ CROI« OOTTIVATEB IN Iflyi-.'W IS I’.ACH MImIINiT. 



Paon GuAi.vs. 

Provinces. 




■bnvar 

Bajra 


Rice. 

lYlieat. 

Barley. 

(dud urn 
(great 
millet.) 

(‘umbu 

(spiked 

millet.) 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A(.‘i'cs, 

Ajmer- Merwara . . 

Assam 

502 

4,870,509 

22,185 

44,400 

70,818 

•• 

29,708 

Bengal . . . . 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

21.771.400 

43.072.400 

142,900 

1,234,600 

85,900 

1,525,800 

0,300 

84,400 

3,400 

7J,i)0(,) 

Bombay 

Burma 

8,135,103 

12,727,503 

2,627,802 

53,388 

33,004 

3,211,813 

051,282 

5,113,102 

Central Provinces & Borar ^ 
Coorg . . 

5,595,131 

83,775 

3.450,534 

12,443 

4,251,301 

112,776 

Delhi . . .... 

Madras . . . . 

15 

11,533,007 

47,747 

14,872 

14,063 

2,690 

35,576 1 
4,534,288 

01,031 

2,817,017 

Noith-Wost Frontier Pro- 
vince . . 

Punjab 

37,517 

878,441 

1,012,732 

8,500,920 

! 137,423 

! 017,632 

116,77.5 

1,112,739 

207,609 

8,402,648 

United Provinces . . 

8,202,287 

7,810,024 

3,931,418 

2,380,558 

2,184,780 

Total . . 

79,988,340 

! 25,013,734 

6,405,179 

21,401,510: 

14,007,040 



Food Gkains. 

Provinces. 

Ragi or 
mania, 
(millet.) 

Maize. 

Oram (pnlso). 

Other food 
grains and 
pulses. 

Total. 

Food Grains. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

Assam . . . . . . 

Bengal 

207 

' 4,600 

65,640 

76,100 

10,977 

176,600 

43,604 
212,726 
] ,009,900 

299,907 

5,083,235 

23,277,100 

Blliar and Orissa . . 

Bombay 

Burma . . 

722,700 

661,783 

1,820,700 

178,982 

2 33,682 

1,499,200 

981,015 

197,182 

4,609,900 

3,146,938 

689,283 

24,641,400 

24,089,462 

14,652,309 

Central Provinces & Berar. 
Coorg 

11,685 

3,184 

158,056 

1,365,165 

fiSO 

5,117,860 

1,268 

20,075,061 

88,407 

Delhi 

Madras 

8 

2,108,486 

2,854 

101,247 

80,156 

t89,802 

7,975 

7,435,987 

252,825 

28,698,086 

Rorth-Wost Frontier Pro* 
vinco . . 

Punjab .. .. 

United Provinces . . 

18,934 1 
236,681 

449,463 

1,034,158 

2,146,661 

227,539 

3,893,786 

5,398,572 

89,469 

1,449,077 

1 6,773,358 

2,278,527 

20,996,329 

37,130,248 

Total . . 

3,826,268 

6,267^238 

13,926,173 

30,587,405 

201.482,8 87 


♦ Included under “ Other food grains and pulsw.’* t Kelates to Bengal gram. 
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AREA WSPER DIFBERENT CROPS OTTLTIVATED US 1032-33 IN BACH PROVINCIS, 


OlLSEEPS. 


Provinces. 


SesamuHi 

Ttapo 

Ground- 

nut. 



Other 



Linseed , 

(til or 
jinjili.) 

and 

mustard. 

Gocoannt 

Castor. 

Oil 

seeds. 

Total. 

Ajmer-Mer- 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 ,1S3 

20,710 

303 





22,106 

Assam 

2,B53 

21,828 

271,354 



4,841 


300,876 

Bengal 

Bihar and 

12-1,700 

160,700 

716,100 

700 

12,300 

100 

31,300 

1,045,900 


0-10,.'^00 

200,500 

620,700 

1,200 

28,500 

61.800 

298,900 

1,848,400 

Bombay 

125,015 

255,705 

201,700 

1.194,639 

27,689 

80,886 

214,498 

2,100,137 

Burma 

Uentral Pnj- 
vinces and 

35 

1,019,990 

4,653 

521,850 

9,873 

11 

7,539 

2,103,9.57 

Berar 

1,00S.217 

004,149 

71,109 

135,296 


88,652 

375,891 

2,283,114 

Coorg 


179 






! 179 

Delhi 


40 

8,069 




.300 

8,405 

Madras 

North-West 

Brontior 

2,330 

835,819 

15,035 

3,516,679 

559,.53i 

355,373 

140,756 

5,425,536 

Pro vine 0 . 

18 

2,026 

118,587 




38 

121,269 

Punjab 

United Pro- 

37,85-4 

130,907 

1,157,747 



. ”90 

5,561 

1,328,225 

vinces 

227,608 

387,917 

332,205 

47,009 


14,512 

36,752 

1,046,663 

Total 

2,160,6'-i2 

4,247,130 

3,523,558 

5,407,973 

637,897 

546,270 

1,111,341 

17,694,857 



Condi- 

SlIQAR. 

Fibres. 

Provinces, 

nicnts 

and 

spices. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Others* 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 

fibres. 

Total 

fibres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-JIorwara 

Assam 

2,650 

334 

32,007 

;; 

83,415 

36,973 

127,516 

73 

33,488 

164,489 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

131,100 

94,900 

233,200 

301,700 

57,500 

58,500 

65,100 

1,611,200 

134,800t 

68,800 

13,400 

1,738, .500 
213,300 

Bombay 

Burma.. 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg ... 

229,055 

90,719 

110,921 

3,600 

74,807 

21,073 

27,96.5 

1,295 

19,626 

4.282,465 

331,816 

4,000,065 


104,894 

1,400 

79,3-i2 

488 

4,327,349 

333,216 

4,079,407 

438/ 

Delhi . . . . 

Madras . . . . 

North-West frontier 
Province . . . . 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 1 

1,379 

606,639 

3,684 

47,135 

1 162,352 

4,382 

120,921 

53,212 

658,152 

1,77.3,211 

88.i.51 

1,675 

1,949,663 

16,401 

1,889,938 

515,659 

8,180 

.518 

179,287 

780 

43,310 

176,824 

2,193 

2,128,950 

17,181 
1,933,254 
695,163 , 

Total 

L, 550, 640 ^ 

3,200,964 1 

166,572 

13,121,660 j 

'1, 876, 696 

668,572 

!i5,606,928 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than Bugarcanot 
t llevised to 157,000 acres by the Director of Agriculture. 
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AKEA TJNBEU jlllFi'EIlEST OllOPS OnmVArBD IS H)32-3;j IS EACH PHUVlKOi). 


- - 

liycs and Tan-” 
nine materials. 



Drugs and Narcotics. 


. 

Provinces. 







Olher 

I'l.ildiT 


Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Colfce. 

I'obacco. 

Drugs 



Acres. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 



Acres. 

Clitics (iii 

Acres. 


Ajmcr-'Mcrwara . . 






21 



Assam 

.. 



42S,i;20 


13,332 



,Henp.al . . 




198,100 


2« 1.000 

3,700 

100, -‘iOO 

•Uiliar and Orissa . . 

s,i6o 

400 


3,800 


1 61,000 


33,600 

Bombay 

17S 

516,848 


27 

4 

136,680 

27,054 

4 () f 1 ^ 

Burma 

423 



55,477 

26 

92,324 

60,046 

1 260,907 

Central Provinces 
and Berar 

6 

37 



16,872 

1,063 

438,899 

Coorg 




'415 

40,^5 

8 



Dollii . . 


2 




932 


22,144 

Madras 

46, ik 

5,958 


73,068 

52’ks 

250,114 

150,588 

483,600 

North- W est Ji’rontier 









Province 


29 




8,101 

1 52 

125,703 

Punjab 

9,441 

11,262 

1,285 

9, .544 


60,350 

j 1,4.54 

4,585,668 

United Provinces . . 

1,139 

846 

29,948 

6,487 


84,4.50 

1 2,644 

1,360,014 

Total .. 

60,408 

535,381 

31,233 

775,038 

93,303 

1,117,194 

259,801 

j 9,980,067 


(a) Includes ligures Cinclioua and Indian lioniii also. 


Provinces. 

Fruits and 
Vegetables 
including 
root 
crops. 

Miscellaneous 

Crops. 

Total 

Deduct 

Not 

Food, 

Non-food. 

area 

sowa. 

sown 

more tiian 
once. 

area 

sown. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal . . 

Acres. 

948 

415,435 

760,200 

Acres. 

12,299 

(6) 

241,800 

Acres. 

1,417 

169,591 

106,300 

Acres. 

376,555 

6,607,085 

28,174,700 

Acres. 

63,180 

648,718 

4,825,600 

Acres. 

312,375 

5,958,367 

23,349,200 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay . . 

Bunma . . . . 

628,500 

204,316 

1,197,467 

902,200 

3,560 

21,883 

341,800 

13,932 

235,502 

29,204,100 

34,361,581 

19,111,126 

5,204,300 

1,353,432 

1,105,072 

24,059,800 

33,008,149 

18,006,054 

Central Provinces and 

Berar . . . . , . 

Coorg 

126,329 

6,387 

3,149 
'• ■ 

716 

27,169,539 

139,679 

i . ■ 

2,613,222 
1,265 , 

24,556,317 

1 138,414 

Delhi .. ,, .. 

Madras . . . . . . 

7,085 

736,878 

631 

74,828 

766 

149,177 

300,644 

39,163,609 

81,116; 

4,977.404 

219,520 

34,186,206 

North-West Frontier 

Province 

17,839 

45,832l 

2,066 

, 2,673,614 

321,272 

2,852,342 

Punjab . . 

United Provinces 

270,346 

674,139 

231,072 

117,728 

7,746 

7,634 

30,057,262' 

42,992,665 

3,801,695 ' 
7,319,121 

26,255,667 

36,673,544 

Total 

5,005,869 

1,744,382 

1, 036^645 

260,391,150 

32,315,190 

228,075,963 


(6) Included under ncu*ICQd crojs. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIOiN 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS : (Figures in thousands of acres.) 



InclutlM 333,000 acres for which detail-s are not available. 



Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of tlie Indian rainfallj 
are its unequal distribution over the country,' 
its irregular distribution throughont the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
4(50 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Clierrapunji in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfail as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs In a few days. Erom tlie agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
46 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a q.uactof of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 


cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west nionsnon, tlie principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization durinc the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imme- 
morial. In their simplest form, surdi storage 
works consist of an earthen emiianktuimt 
constructed across a valley or depression, l>eliind 
which the water collects, ami those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres eaeli to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated w'onld otJier- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes. — Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government worla was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classifled under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, witMn ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to eover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on Irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1933-34 to Ks. 148.76 Mores. 

I Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protecUon of preoarimis 


of extreme drought. j guard against the neo‘essity for 

Scarcity .“Classing a year In which ^ the! periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 


dofleienoy is 25 per cent, as a dry year and 
in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year] 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works.— The Government! 
irrigation works of India may be ffivided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies Of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in manyi 
oases, this is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance. In jCTorthern India, upon ’ the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 


tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and ^ 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the consteuction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost ef famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 

Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
In badla from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. ■ 

Growth of Irrigation.— There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth in the 
area irrigated by Government irrigation works. 
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Irrimtion Chars^c.^. 


From IQJ million acress in 187S-79 
immmlly irrigateil rose to 19i million , 
the liegirmins: of the century and to 31-5 million 
acres in 1933-34, 

The main increase has been in the class of| 
productive works, which irrigated 4J miilion 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,75(5,209 acres in 
1920-27. During the year 1932-33 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 21,530,290 acres — ^ 
4,023,022, acres respectively. 

The area Irrigated in 1333-34 was largest in the! 
Funjah, in which province 11.34 million acres 
were Irrigated during the year. In addition 
about 074,810 acres were irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7.48 million acres, followed by Sind with an 
area of 4*7 million acres. 

Capital and Revenue.— The total capital 
invested in tlic works inis risen from B,s. 42,36 


pro%-ince. Thus in the Funjal), they vary from 
Us. 7-8-0 to Its. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Us. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Us. 8-4-0 to Us. 6-4-0 per a ere for wheat, from 
Bs., 3 to Bs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Bs. 2 to Bs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional water- 
ings. Practically speaking. Government guaran- 
tees sufficient Water for the crop and gives it as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces, under wiiich the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a terra of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it i§ always a 
question wliether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 


lakhs in .T900-0i. to its. 148.70 crores in 1933-34. pjiyjjjg a jgjjyggjj every year for a term 

The gross revenue for the year was Bs. 1,310 gj years they become entitled to water when 
lakhs and the working expenses Bs. 480 lakhs, required; consequently there is no temptation 


the net return on capital being, therefore, 5.54 
per cent. In considering the latter figure, it 
must be remembered that the capital invested 
Includes conskhuable expenditure on two large 
projects, the. Lloyd (Snkkur) project, and the 
Cauvery Mettur Frojeset. The former project 
which was opened for Irrigation in 1932 yielded 
a net revenue of Bs. 25 lakhs against. Bs. 20 
lakhs in the preceding year while the latter 
project which was still under construction during 

the year under r --‘ — * - 

B.S. 75,000 only. 

Charges for Water.— The charges for 
water are levied iu different ways in the varioxis 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, the ' 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts ot Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however he regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by "lift", that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge” 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area .and quality of his crop. 


to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributeti 
tlvroughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terras, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit wthich the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Central Bureau of Irrigation. — An im- 
portant event of the triennium 1930-.3.3 ivas 
the establlshnieiit of a Central Bureau of Irri- 
gation as an essential adjunct of the Central 
Board of Brigation. This organizatoa .satis- 
fies a want long felt by irrigation officers and has 
great potentialities in connection with the deve- 
lopment of Indian in'lgation. 'i’Jio Bureau came 
into being In May iOOl. Its main objects are to 
ensure the free exchange of information and ex- 
perience on irrigation and allied subjects between 
the engineer oiflcers of the various provinces ; to 
co-ordinate research in Irrigation matters 
throughout India and to di.sseminate the resnlt.s 
achieved ; to convene at intervals general 
congresses at wliich selected irrigation matters 
will he discussed by officers from various pro- 
vinces; and to establish contact with similar 
bureaux in other countries with a view to the 
exchange of publicatioiis and information. 
These objects necessitate among other things the 
maintenance of a comprehensive library of irriga- 
tion publications both Indian and foreign, ami 
the expenditure on the establi.shment and on 
the library is considerable. The bureau was 
financed during the year 1031-.32 by the Govern- 
ment of India, but local Governments have since 
consented to contribute towards if.s support,, and 
it has thus achieved an independent existence 
under the Central Board of Irrigation, tlio 
Government of India contributing in the same 
manner as provincial Governments. 


The rates charged vary considerably with the irrigated in British India by Government works 
cron grown, and are different in each province of all classes during' the triennium 1930-33 was 
and often upon the several canals in a single tSO' 23 million acres. 


The results obtained ii 


Iyrigation--~ProditcUve Works. 

each iirovince are given in the table below;-— 


Madras 

Bombay (Deccan) .. 

Sind .. 

Bengal.. .. .. .. 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

Burma. . . . . . . . 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
North-West E'routier Province 
Bajputaaa .. .. 

Baluchistan 


Average area irrigated 
in trienriiiini 
1027-30. 


7,277,907 

406,748 

3,579,502 

00,054 

.3,639,867 

11,200,550 

1,904,321 

907,067 

400,438 

403,064 

31,984 

23,407 


.•tveruue area irrigated 
in trienniiira 
1930-33. 


382,729 


29,954,059 


r,,tj‘.IU,000 
63,740 
3, SOI), 305 
I0,09r.,258 
2,0 76,435 
886,834 
tor, ,184 
395,089 
25,0i*S 
21,430 


30,231,468 


Productive Works. — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison Is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was approximately two lumdred thousand less tlian in the previous period : — 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 
1927-30. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
193U-33. 

Madras .. .. .. .. .. 

3,821,815 

3,825,277 

Bombay-Deccan .. .. .. 

2,637 

6,089 

Sind .. .. .. 

2,661,519 

2,705,647 

United Provinces .. .. .. .. ..j 

j 3,372,506 

3,508,892 

Punjab 1 

10,775,794 

10,314,031 

Burma .. .. .. .. .. .. 

1,378,393 

1,446,121 

Central Provinces . . . . . . , . ' . , 

21,889 

1 ' ml 

North-West Irontier Province . . 

207,750 

\ 203,238 

Total 

j 22,242,303 

1 22,009,295 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1932-33, Bs. 14,623 lakhs , The net revenue for 
the year was Bs. 783 lakhs giving a return 
5 • 3.’) per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in 
J 918-19 and 9i per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- 
dering these figures it must be remembered that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
into operation and others which were under 


construction, which classes at present contri- 
bute little or nothing in thewmyof revenue ; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to ihe 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account Of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 





Non-capital Works. — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below : 


282 Irrigation—Non~capital Works. 


Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unproductive works, tJie areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during the triennlum were as below : — 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennium 

1 1927-30. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1930-33. 

Madras 

266,84.9 

261,624 

Bombay-Deccan .. ... .. .. .. 

239,278 

204,715 

Sind • . . 

831,722 

834,305 

Bengal.. 

67,802 

39,548 

United Provinces 

252,643 

274,565 

Punjab 

424,756 

681,227 

Burma 

539,253 

562,169 

Bihar and Orissa 

904,303 

884,360 

Central Provinces . . 

333,482 

374,566 

North-West I'rontior Province . . . . • . 

195,314 

191,860 

Kajputana 

' 31,984 

25,098 


22,407 

21,430 

Total 

4,109,793 

4,455,437 


Provinces. 

Average area 
irrigated in j)re- 
vious triennium 
1927-30. 

Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1930-83. 

Madras .. .. .. 

8,180,303 

3,297,566 

Bombay-Deccan 

164,833 

109,508 

Sind .. .. .. .. 

80,351 

62,687 

Bengal . . . . . . 

22,252 

21,673 

United Provinces , , , , . . . . . , 

14,717 i 

21,748 

Burma . . , . . . . . .. .. 

76,676 

68,145 

Bihar and Orissa .. . . .. .. 

2,764 

2,484 

Centra] Provinces 

45,067 

30,628 


Irrigation—Irngated Acreage. 


___ 2S3 

Irrigated Acreage — A comparison of tlie acreage 0 ! crops raatiiretl during 1933-31 by 
means of Govemmeiifi irrigation systems with the total area under cultivaiion in the s-evpral 
provinces is given beiotv : — ■ 


Met area 
cropped. 

Acres. 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works. 

.\cres. 

Percentage oi' 
area irrigati-iS 
to total 
cropped area. 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment in-i'ju- 
tinn A Navi- 
gat inn works 
to end (i£ 
19:!:5-:l.i. 
lit laklism' 

lUpi'.jS. 

Estimated 
value of 
(TOiN raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriva- 
timi . 

Ill iaklis of 
nipees. 

38, 9.30.000 

7,489,000 

19. .3 

2,0111 

3,113 

25..sn,00l 

388,001 

1.5 

1,0(53 

180 

4.930.no( 

4,728,00( 

95.9 

2,91:1 

897 

28, .>70,000 

•48,000 

0.2 

529 


35,381 000 

.3,78(3,000 

10.7 

2,590 

1,212 

34,494.000 

* 11,34.3,000 

39-2 

3,430 

s'.ooa 

1 . 8 , 2 : 50.000 

2,125,000 

11.7 

871 

482 

29,105,000 

889,000 

2.9 

62S 

331 

21.08 1,000 

352,000 

l-J 

08.3 

88 ' 

2,05:5,000 

t 399,000 


297 

11:3 

4.">;5.000 

29,000 

rt.'i’ 

315 

0 

440.000 

21,000 

4.7 

38 

4 

240,1(55,000 

31,577,000 

13.1 

14,877 

9,316 


Madras 

Bombay Deccan . . 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

C. P. (exciuiiing Berar) 
X. F. Province 
Rajputaiia . . 
Baluchistan 


e irrigated on Indian State channels on the Western Jumna 


New Works.— Tiie major works of excep- 
tional importance arc tlic Lloyd Barrage and 
Canals in Sind, the t.'auviu’y (Mettnr) project in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Pun- 
jab. The Lloyd Barrage, wliich was oianieil hy 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932, Is tht; 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring 
4,723 feet between the faces of the regulators on 
either side. The year 193.3-34 was the second 
year of working of the Lloyd Barrage canals and 
the results obtained were gmierally satisfactory. 
The total area irrigated was 2, 770, 000 acres, 
of which 1,570.000 acres were in kharif and 
1,200,000 in niM. O’he acreages under wheat 
and cotton were 1.000,000 and 507,000 resixic- 
tively. The canals cot\struetiou seheine ha^ been 
almost completed, and the revenue account of 
the scheme was opened with effect from the 
flnancial year 1932-.38. 

' The construction work carried out during 
1933-34 chiefly consisted of the remodelling of 
the old channels, tlio excavation of the main and 
branch water course.s, and the eonstnictiou of 
modules and hurae pipe culverts. Many new 
masonry works were constructed and additions 
and alterations were carried out to the existing 
structures, whore such works were found to be 
necessary. A few additional regulators were 
sanctioned and constructed, and weak portions 
of the banks of the canals were strengthened. 
Satisfactory progress was made with the enlarged 
and comprehensive Flood Protective Bund 
Scheme which according to tho accelerated pro- 


gramme was to be cortipleted in the iinancial year 
1934-35. The work of raising tlie Bund to its 
full section in miles ti to 39.(5, and constructing 
the new Bund froni miles 39,0 to 97.9 was in 
progress, and the total earth work completed up 
to and Ineludiiig tlie year under reference 
amounted to 10 crores cubic feet. 

The Sutlei Valley Works which reached 
completion by the end of 1932-33 received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State for India 
in 1921-22. It falls into four natural groups 
centred on the Ferozepur, Sulelmanke, Islam, 
and Panjnad Headworks. During the triennlum 
ending 1932-33 all the State Canals taking 
oil from the first three headworks, namely the 
Bikaner, Fordwah, Eastern Sadiqia, Bahawalpur 
and Qairapur Canals were handed over to tho 
States. The remaining two Canals, namely 
tho Abbasia and Panjnad Canals taking off ; 
from the Panjnad Headworks, were also handed : 
over to the Bahawalpur State during the year. 
The total expenditure on the Project to tho 
end of 1932-33 amounted to Bs. 21.12 crores 
which include Bs. 11.03 crores contributed . 
by the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur— 
the co-partners in the Project. The total area to 
be irrigated is 6,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 sq[uaxa miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 8,033,000 acre.s non-perennial 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 

2.825.000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner, 
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The Cauvery-Mettur Project was iaaugix 
r »ted oil August Ul, 1934. The dam which has] 
some of Us features is tlio largest in: the world 
and look yywir.sto (■•oniplete. ft is built across 
the river Cauvevy at a point 240 miles from its 
source in Western (Jhats. During the construc- 
tion of the dam 200,000 tons of cement and .05 
million cubic feet of masonry were used. 


The -scheme is designed to irrigate some 
1 ,300,000 acres of rice liclii-; 1 2.", miles away from 
the dam in the Caiivcry dcJfa. Tlio lirdtiu’ 
Ilescrvoir has an I'lfectivo i-apaeify of 
million cubic foot wliiist ilu- dam lias an over-all 
length of a little over a mile. Irrigation will 
be assisted by a.bout 70 miles of main canals 
togetlior with no less tlnui tioO miles of disia-ibii- 
tories. Tlio Clauvcry-Mettur ydiemo aiso 
provides for hydro-electric power. 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule ; the real eastern 
instrument is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When the cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
la more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells.~Wells in India ar< 
of every description. They may be just holes 
la the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used for 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha w-ells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from, the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or In the sandy wastesof Bikaner, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
is the picotiah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as is 
done on the hanks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. Por greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
hag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are , 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the i 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct - 1 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in effleieuey. There Is also the 
, Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware! 


pote running round a wheel. Becently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oii 
engines, for the bullock. This lias been found 
economicai where the water sujiply is sufficient! v 
large, especially where two or throe Wells can 
be linked. Qot'ernment have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered land, 
from extra assessment due to improvement 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being fij per cent. In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exemjit 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Trnvancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chlngleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tam? irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanka are controlled by G-overnment. In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are : 
State works. According to -the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
inillion acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge in famine they are often quite useles] 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fils 
them and they remain diy througliout the 
season. 


Meteorology. 


The meteorology of India like that of othei 
countMes is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the soutlward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
.an area of inttnsa cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun. Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons. — The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. Buring the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, line wea- 
ther, clear 8kie.s, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease In the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area ana the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These line weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the end of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whcle of the Indian 
land and sfia area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to i^ebruary 
over India are Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north -cast Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of flue weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
«iz.; the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and roost disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i,e., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15' 46 inches the total 


rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amonnts to 31 '78 inches. The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, durinu 
this penod of generally settled conditions, is 
North-west Indio. This region during January. 
February and port of March is traversed hy 
a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The number and character of tluse 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with period.s 
of disturbed weatlier {oceurrirg during the 
passage of thffise storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to r>'75 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4 '05 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of tlie winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that, of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “ rains’* 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madra.s i.s, as .shown above, of considerabJe 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Month*.— March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
lOO® occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
I of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
1 105®, lies over the soiith of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110°, occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the blghest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 127® registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th; 1319. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east wind* 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds in tbe coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more exten.slve, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
rtorms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
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is inter-action tietween damp sea winds anddiy 
winds from the interior. These storms art 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that account, very do«trnctlve beiny 
know as “ Not’ westers ” in Bengal- 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of Tune, India has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather changes. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather arc mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 33° south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 30°-3r>° south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of tlie sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to tlow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the nortli of this circulation, 
i.e.j between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a liuht unsteady circula- 
tion the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the nortliward and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of land tliere arc the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic, Hence the 
thermal equator is also prograssiiig northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trade, 5 ciroulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress. At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas. 
Tims we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfeing circulation over the Arabian Sea 
ilnally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the South-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least flve-slxtbs 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S. to Lat. 30° N. the southern 


half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern half the south-west, monsoon. The most 
impotant fact about it, is tliat it is a eontimious 
horizontal air movement piissiiij,' over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and (lows 
lover the Indian land it is highly charged witli 
i aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
currant blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajinitana and north Bombay. The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blou s 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
months, Hz., from the beginning of June , to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
prevalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainlall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
groat as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west co,ast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls In four months. The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rein to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to, the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passiag onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the fforth-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and la thus directed towards the 
Tenasserim hills and up the valley of the 
Irrawady to which it gives very heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advance 
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from thu Bouthwaril over Beusal, is then 
(iirected westward by the barrier ol the 
Hmialayaa and gives general rain over ' ' 
Gangetlc plain anil fairly freq^uent rain over , 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Slkhim to ^ 
Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of tbej 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
Wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists! 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissai 
la the Panjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Cliota Kagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would iffobabiy 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
oc jasional rain. 

The Total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the PeniiiHUla and 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma j 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper | 
Burma j it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 6 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for the 
Whole of India is 


May 

.. 3*1 

June 

.. 7-» 

July 

..11-2 

August .. 

..lO’S 

September 

7*0 

October . . 

.. 3*3 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, viz.. 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the inonsooni 
season. The following gives the total number! 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..14 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Bay' of Bengal 41 36 45 34 22 8 

Jau, Feb, M&t. Apl. May June 
ArabienSoa .. .. 2 15 .. 

July Aug. Sep, Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Arabian Sea 


1 
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The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal and that in some 
years these variations are very large. Thi.s is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this clement which may occui are : — 

(1) Deliiy in the ct/mmciicement of the rains 
over a largo part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August ot 
both. 

(3) Early termination ol the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of the country. Examples 
ol this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north- west of India. This area ol fine weather 
and dry wind.s extends eastward and southward 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
ol the Peninsula and by the end ol December 
has disappeared from the Indian region! fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifloations which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself yeai' 
after year. 
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INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


5 to eomhine and extend the work of various] 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before, that date. The various duties 
which were imposed on the Department at the 
time of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new iluties. The main exist- 
ing functions, more or less in the historical 
order in which they were assumed, may be 
briftfly summarised a.s follows : — 

{a) The i.ssue of warnings to ports and coastal , 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 

(6) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the I ndian seas, and the making of 
arrangements for the collection of meteorological 
data from ships, 

(c) The maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and the publication of 
climatological statistic.^. These were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation between weatlierj 
and disease. 

(d) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather roiiorts and of rainfall forecasts. These 
duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Uiuiuiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 

(e) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but partimiiarly regarding tropical 
storms and the forcesasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall. 

(/) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts. 

(g) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district I 
oifleers on departmental warning lists (a.y., 
canal and railway engineers), and by means of 
the ordinary daily weather telegram 4o the 
public in general. 

(ft) Supply of meteorological, astronomical] 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from ofRcials, commercial firms or 
private individuals. 

(i) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 1 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities. 

(j) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in tlie upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds 
by pilot balloons. 

(*) The issue of weather reports and warnings | 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter being 
in eoliaboration witli tiic Eoyal Air Force. 

(0 Tiio training and examination in meteo- ] 
rology of candidates for air pilotsMicenses. . 

(m) Study of meteorology in relation to 
agriculture a subject on wliich the Eoyal 


In addition to tliese meteorological duties 
the India Meteorological .Department was from 
time to time made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties, such as — 

(a) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also th(3 determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Eoyal Indian 
Navy. ' 

to) Observations and researches on terres- 
trial magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electricity at Bombay and Poona. 

(p) Eegular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physic.? 
Ob-servatory at Kodaikanal. 


ORGANISATION. 

It is necessary to note that practical meteo- 
rology implies a meteorological organisation, 
note merely individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own personal and purely local obser- 
vations. The making of a single forecast in 
any of the larger meteorological offices of the 
World requires the co-operation of some hundreds 
of persons. In India some 400 observers 
co-operate daily to take simultaneous observa- 
tions at about 300 separate places and hand in 
their reports to telegraphists, who transmit 
them to forecast centres, where, for rapid 
assimilation, clerks decode them and chart 
them on maps; meteorological experts then 
draw therefrom the conclusions on which their 
forecasts are based. There are other observa- 
tories, which take observations for climatological 
purposes but do not telegraph them. 

An elllciont system of telegraphic communica- 
tion of weatlier reports is an essential feature 
in all meteorological organisations. This is 
recognised in the International Tele-commnnica- 
tion Convention. 

While the above is true, in general, of all 
applications of practical meteorology, its ap- 
plication to aviation involves the existence of a 
specialised and parUciilarly_ designed organisation. 
Aviators require detailed information about the 
weather ; they wish to know winds at different 
levels, have intormatibn about visibility, fogs, 
dust-storms, thunderstorms, height of low clouds, 
etc., along with forecasts of changes In these 
elements. Many of these are local, short-lived 
and rapidly changing phenomena. 

.Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition of current weather information 
at aerodromes and the meteorological orga- 
nisation of international airways have been 
embodied in Annexe G of the lutomational 
Convention of Air Navigation. In accordance 
with these recommendations, c.xpert meteorolo- 
gists should bo stationed at aerodromes at 
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air routes and every hour at observatories iing and computation uf data rcechcd from tiiem 
along air routes. Tu addition, every aerodrome 1 i.s divided between the oiiiccs at I’oona. falcntta 
receives ill,' telewriter frequent regular reports . and K.arachi. h’orecastiiig for aviation i-. 
from certain stations along the air routes a few ; divided between these thri'c oniccs and two 
of tlmse at half-hourly and mo.st at hourly offices at I'csliaw.ar and Quetta ; the last two 
idteryala in order that the aviators may be! forecast for military dying and do not serve 
supplied with current up-to-date information I civil aviation, btorm-waniiiig for shijiping 
of actual weather on the air route itself. In inthe Bayof Iteiigal iseaniedou byttio Alctcoro- 
Iiidia*, the meteorological service for aviation logical Ollieer at' Oalcutta. while .similar duties 
is for financial reasons, not able to attain the | iirre.speet of the Arabian Sea are luulcrtiiken at 
minimuia recommended in amie.ve « of the i Poona. Tlio Upper Air Observatory, Aura, 
International Uonvention, The net-work of|i3 in administnitivc charge of all tia^ pilot 
observatories in India is much sparser than • lialloon observatories in India, llnnna and ihc 
that in 'Europe and America and the frequency , Persian Gulf. The Bombay and Alibag Ubser- 
oi observations taken at eacli of tliem mncli ; vatoric.s speeiali.se in I he s'lmly of Qeoiiliy.sics, 
smaller. The four-thousand-milo air route ^'artieularlyton'C.strialniaguelismiiiid seismology 
between Bahrein and Victoria Point, is served ' while tlie observatory nt Ivoiiaikanal spceialists 
by two forecasting centres at Karachi and j in the study of the.'' solar phy, sics. Tim next 
Calcutta, which prepare two synoptic charts a ! section describes in soincuhat greater detail, 
day based on observations taken twice daily I the general duties of the otiices nie'ntioued above, 
at observatories reporting to them. 'I'ho solei 
forecasting centre in Southern India is at Poona | 


where facilities are available for the 
forecast daily. The oiiening of a chain ! 
wirele.ss stations along the main trans-India 
air route has enabled special meteorological 
facilities to be made available to airmen Hying 
along that route. A system of exchange of 
current weather reports at sirecilioil hours 
between stations on the route and of voluntary 
reports of warning of adverse weatlier has been 
introduced with the co-operatioii of the ilirector 
of Wireless and the Director of Civil Avialion 
making it possible tor each wireless station to 
have in a collected form the information regard, 
iug actual weather at neighbouring stations on 
the air-route, for supply to filers. Stations taking 
part in the schomc are Karachi, Jodhpur, 
Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta, Chittagong, Akyab, 
Sandoway, Bassein, Rangoon and Victoria Point. 
Apart from routine observations at stated 
times, airmen can obtain information of current 
local weather at any time by wireless, by special 
requisition. Rurther the transmission, along the 
wireless chain, twdee dally, of the latest weather 
forecasts and upper wind and low cloud informa 
tion for each part of the air route has been 
arranged. This enables the latest weather 
reports to be available to air-craft in flight as 
well as at the principal aerodromes on the route 
whore they are displayed suitably 
notice boards. 


GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFFICES. 


(a) Headquarter* Offices, Poona (F.U. W'.) — 
The gtmeral administraticn of the depart- 
ment is carried on liy the Koadquarters Office 
in I'ooiia. In mldition. it is lii immediate and 
complete charge of all second, third, fourtli 
and fifth class weather observatories in Kashmir, 
Gujarat, Central India, the Central Provinces 
and the Peninsula and is responsible for the 
scrutiny of records and e.heeUing ami computa- 
tion of data received from them. It receives 
telegraphic reports of morning observations 
collected at jiractieally all pilot balloon and. 
first, second, third and llftli class observatories 
in India and issues dnily a telegraphic summary 
of general weather conditions with forecasts 
of probable changes in weather during the 
next 24. hours for the wimle country. It 
undertakes tlie issue of heavy rainfall warnings 
for practically the whole country except north 
cast India, and the issue of warnings for 
storms in the Arabian Sea. Its duties on bebalf 
of aviation consist in the issue of weather 
reports to airmen on routes in central and 
southern India ; for the Karachi-Madras air 
service, It issues forecasts for the major section ; 
vis., Ahmedabad to Madras. This office 
prepares and publishes the Daily, 'Weekly and 
Monthly Weather Iteports, and an Annual 
Volume entitled the " India "Weather Review," 
and issues two annual volumes containing 
rainfall data of about 3,000 stations in India. 
Dji collaboration with the Agra Observatory, it 


» Fuller details of the aviation organisation are contained in the departmental pamphlet 
entitled “Meteorological Organisation for Airmen.” 
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alpij publishes an iuiinial volnriic containiug 
all upjier air ilaia mllectecr ia India. It is 
riif-pousible fur fhe preparation of normals of 
rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc., for all 
observatories in India. It issues long-range 
seasonal rainfali forecasts for the country. 
It collects and examines weather logs from 
ships in the Arabian Sea. It supplies all! 
weather obstTvatories nith instruments 
and stores from the stock, which it maintains. 
It is also responsible for the design, specification 
test and repair of all meteorologicai instru- 
ments. On its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the Hcadipiarters Office was equipped as an 
upper air observatory and a first class w^eiitber i 
observatory. It also has facilities for research 
in theoretical and practical meteorology. It 
is now one of tlic two main centres for the con- 
duct of upner air research in India ; sounding 
balloon work directed from there has_ been i 
largely responsible for our pi'csent extension of I 
knowledge of the free atmosphere over the' 
Peninsula. Publications of meteorological 
research in tlie Department are edited ami 
issued from Poona. This office also collects and 
compiles, for the International C'ommi.ssion, 
the upper air data colleetcd over India, Ceylon, 
Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, the Dutch East 
ladies, Somaliland and Dritish Past Africa. 

A branch for agrieiiltiiral meteorology has 
been sanctioned temporarily and is financed i 
by thelmpcn'ial Council of Agricultural llesearch. I 
Its statistical investigations include a critical 
enquiry into the available data 
area and yield of crops for tlic 
presidencies and districts in India and, 
after careful selection, the correlation of some 
of them with the aecuniulatcd meteorological 
data. On the experimental side, it aims to 
study micToelimatology, cvolvis suitable ins- 
truments for such work, standardize methods 
of observations and in general undertake ' 
detailed study of the air layer near tfco ground. 


(6) Meteorological Office and Observatory; 
Alipore, Calcutta (F. P. Wi.. S. T.).-Tho 

Alipore Office serves as a regional foreeast 
centre and is responsible for the publi- 
eatiou of the Calcutta Daily Weather lieport 
for stormwaruing in the Bay of Bengal and for 
heavy rainhdl Wfiming in north-east India. It 
issues weather rejforts to airmen on routes 
lying in Burma, Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the east United Provinces; on the 
trans-India route, its responsibility extends over 
the section Allahiibad to Victoria Point. To. 
meet the needs of aviation, an afternoon 
chart is prepared in addition to the long i 
i;stablislind morning chart, the area of the 
latter being extended to meet the new needs. 
It has charge of all second, third, fourth and 
fifth class observatories, in the area comprising 
Burma and the Bay Islands, Assam, Bengal, 
•Bihar and Orissa ami the east United Proviuces 
including tiio checking and comimtation of 
data therefrom. It also supplies time signals 
by time ball to Port William, by wireless to 
shipping at sea and by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indian telegraph and railway i 


oifservatory, }jilot balloon observatory and 
seismological station. 

(c) Karachi (F. Wb P. A,).~Thiii office 
was established primarily as a forecasting 
centre for aviation. It now issues ncatlier 
reports for airmen on routes lying along 
the Persian Gulf and Mukran coasts and in 
Sind, llajputana, the Punjab, west United 
Provinces and norfcli Gujarat. On tlie empire 
and international air route across India its 
responsibility extends over the section between 
Eusbire or Bahrein on the west and Allahabad 
on the east 

The forecasting office is temporarily located 
in Karachi Cantonment and will be transferred 
to Drigh Eoad Civil Aerodronre when buildings 
are provided there. Meanwhile, a first class 
weather observatory and pilot balloon station 
have been started at Drigh Eoad. 

The Karachi Office administers all second, 
third, fourth and fifth class observatories in 
Persia and Arabia, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Punjab, Sind, 
Rajpiitana and the west ITnited Provinces. As 
the basis of the weather reports and forecasts 
issued to aviators, it prepares two weather 
charts (haily, drawn np mainly from obser- 
vations received from the observatories under 
its own control. A daily weather report is 
also being published, as an experimental 

measure. * 


(rf) Upper Air Observatory, Agra 
(U. Wk S.). — Aara Observatory is the head- 
quarters of all pilot balkjon work in India, ft 
is rcspoiisiide for tlie maintenance and super- 
vision of the work of the pilot balloon obser- 
vatories in India, Burma and the Persian 
Gull and supplies them with the equipment 
necessary to carry on their daily observations ; 
these, diitic.shavo necessitated the provision of a 
hj'drogen factory to make hydrogen gas and 
coinfiress it into tubes, as well as the pro- 
vision of a workshop for the design, manu- 
facture !iiid repair of instruments, principally 
for upper air work. All date from pilot 
balloon observatories are collected, cheeked, 
and statistically summarised at Agra. This 
observatory is also a principal centre of upper 
air research work in India. The sounding 
balloon work there (in the course of which ; 
balloons have provided information of conditions 
up to as great a height as 00,00(1 feet) has 
been responsible for most of our present 
knowledge regarding the free atmosphere 
over India. There is a seismological station 
attached to this observatory. 

(c) Cotaba and Alibag Observatories 
(WU S. T. M.).— -These observatories specialise 
In the study of geophysics, particularly terres- 
trial magnetism and seismology, and in addition 
carry on i.iio duties of a first class weather 
observatory. The routlno inagnotie work at 
Alibag, as well as the publiuation of the magnetic 
data, is arranged in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the International Commission 


Wi«15, Wi!=^=ie6, W3=-80, W4=22, W5=24 and W«=I5. 
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for icirosh-iiil Ihe observatorirs ' Meteorological Office, Poona.- --t’ 

tiUso star nr sim observations for the deter- j R. JSormami, i..Se. (Itliii ) 

inuiatioii of time; ami the t'olaba Ubserva- 1 Uuueral of Uliservatories. 
tory is responsible for the time-ball service at ! ^ „ ,,, 

the Bombay Harbour and the ratiri" of chrono- ! K . ban- 

meters bolom;in£f to the lloyal Indian ^^avy. i ^ • V: 

In rci ont years rescnrf.hrs on atmospheric i V* A - • 'V • ' 

electricity and inicrcseisms in relation to major I Vr A 

weatlinr iihriiiomcna over the sea have also been I - • ■ '"‘''b m-sc. t .viiananaii; 

undertaken there. 




*. (ralj. 


in relation to major i ^ 

l,nv„ nlcn hnfr. ' V j,' 

(/) Kodaikanal (Sp. Wt. S.). — The oh- 1 and iilr, A. A. k/i 
servatory at Kodaikanal specializes in the study i ii.A., ii.sc. { JlVidia 
of the physics of the sun and is speeiallv | . . ' . 

oquipped for spectroscopic observations and 1 ,, Assistant Meteorologists. ■ 
research. The routine work is decided ini,’,, - c . 

accordance with the recommendations of the i i i.* ' r, ’ ‘ in'.iMHah, 

International Astronomical Union which pre- ' j • *.' • . 

vent any serious overlappini? of work in tlie) '’'V'' ' 

comparatively few solar physics observ.atnrics ; '’.be. ami .Mr. V. A. t.iioi'h, M.sc. (Oitu, 
in thew'orld. This observatory also undertakes 
the duties of a first class weather oliservatory 
and a seismological station. 


All, 


aji. I!. 

1). I\. 


._viation on a resular basis was first started in 
this country by the Boyal Air Force in north- 
west India, and the need to arram'o for local 
forecasting was first experienced there. Two 
forecast centres were acconliagly started in 
1925 at Quetta and Peshawar, each under 
an 11. A. S’. Meteorologist wh.o was entriisteil 
with the charge of issuing forecasts of ivcather 
over the Lahore-Peshawar-Quetta-Karachi air 
routes for ll.A.F. aeroplanes and detailed local 
forecasts and warnings each for Iii.s own 
immediate neiglibourhood. Itoiite ioree.i.«f 
for the Boyal Air Force Hying over the 
Punjab, Waziristan, North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Sind are issued by 
these offices. The Meteorological BepaTtment 
has been exercising full technical control over 
the work of the two offices, supplying instru- 
ments, meeting the cost of the stalf of clerks 
and observers at each centre and supplying data 
by telegram from Its observatories. An officer 
seconded from the Indian Meteorological Service 
but paid by the .Boyal Air Force is how holding 
the post of the Meteorologist at Quetta ; the 
: office at Peshawar is in charge of a Boyal Air 
Force officer who is under the technical, not 
administrative control of the Mieteorologlcal 
Department. 

7. The auxiliary ceutre.s are. situated at 
Baugoon, Akyab, Bum Dum*, Allahabad. 
Jodhpur and Drlgh Boad. The professional 
or Meteorological Assistant stationed at these 
centres is authorised to add to the weather report , 
received from the forecasting centres Ids own 
conclusions about the Inntl weather situation. 
The latest information available regarding the 
local surface conditions and upper winds can 
also be obtained from him. 


Aiji-Iculturnl 
Dr. it. .1. KaUi 
I’ll. n. (-I.niiilrm). 
Upper 


iirl, 




Dr. 


Observatory. Agra.-— Mr. <1. 

(1. M.nr. (l.'aleiittfi). .Ma! wnolngiNt, 

_'i‘ : Dr. N. 1C. hiir, ii '•e. ( Ulahaliad.- 
iloui.d ; -Mr. .S. b, Miliirk.ii. h.se.) 

M.sc. (i'aiitaii.l .Mi'teoiolo- 

di. S. 1’. Vi’iikite-liWiU.iii, H, {lloii'i.) 
■) ; and Dr. A. Iv. D.i-. M.m'. i<'al.1. Ji.s*’. 
\-.^i'tant M'deoroliigi't. 


(1.0 


, Meif. 


■idogi-,! 


.Mr. 


. K. 


■-Mr. 


(I’.ih-utia). .Vs.sistaiit IMcfi'ondouist ; 

IC. fi.i-i, M.Si'. (Daci-.i and bond.), iM.e. (lamd.), 
F. li. M"1. S'-e. S-H’. ((.Olid.), i'.tant Afideii- 

loui-t and .Mr. (’. ll'ima-,wamy. M,\. (Hon-) 
(Madr.i-,) .V—i-tant MelconiloulM . 

Meteorological Office, Karachi. — Dr. S. K. 
Ihaiiiaiiik, .M.se. (biiekuowj, I’h.D. (bond.), 
n.r.c'.. .Met.'or()l(n.'iM ; Dr. 15. X. Dt-.ii. M.sc., 
(Bombay). I’h.D. (Ifiliii.l, is. A., Ijh.li. (Hotnhay), 
As.Mstan't .Mcteorolouist ; and Dr. S, .Mill, M.Se, 
(Benai'i’s), I’h.o. (Lend.), n.i.r,. A’—i-Uint .^^e<eo- 
rologist. 

Meteorological Office, Bombay. — Dr. B. 

0. Boy, -M.Hc. (C'aleutta), la So., (Loud.), 
ureteorologist. 

Solar Physics Observatory, Kodaikanal.-™ 

Dr. T. Boyds, i>.se. (boiuloii), nircefor, ami 
Dr. A. b. .\ara>an, )).K<‘. (Madras). .)re1eo- 
rologist. 


* At present the functions of this centre are being carried on by Hie Meteorological Office at 
Calcutta, for want of proper building accommodation at Diinv Dum. 


Normal Monthly and Annual Maximum Temperature in Shade at Selected stall 



* As the average mean figures for ShilSona, Ootac 
temperatures uncorreeted for diurnal variation are giV( 


Normal Monthly and Annual Maximum Temperature in Shade at Selected Stations in India. 
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Normal Monthly and Annual Rainfall at Selected Stations in India - 





Monsoon of 1935. 

MONSOON OF 1935. 


The S. W. the 

whole Vl^vwnUirtho Sind Division where rain-, 
in laJae d<‘tee,t which persisted almostj 
tliroxiglrout tlie season. 

over tin; Arahian I ' ^he Malabar coast! 

wards a long the ^^cst ( . . i j moving 

oir the KonUan ro. st strengthened 

northwards Konkan and cx-1 

the iHonsoon i)„.,.an also helped 

tcndinK It into moisture-laden air 

to carry rt. 'n-ead tlmiuicrstonn rains 

fsur aK .»!« ‘'“ins ss£5 

s t"s- 

coast o£ the Peninsnla. 

The monsoon adva^^^ 

so far north as t^ tu- i^d videspn^^nl ruiim into 
weel: in Ma> i^to Upper Burma 

Lower l\nrma. It weakened there-1 

by the “ t tXthe end of the third 

after and it was Jj ^ ^ netivity reached 
week of the mniith « p^^t week a low 

Bengal nnd Assam. In the Orissa- 

eiist Guzrat and ‘r’'^ of the current , 

SflfJ 

t^the normal dewlopmen^ 

Stlt ^Vith tlm S wii 1“ 


inn the activity of the Bay current fully over its 
lieldTaction, and also «XnTnsah 
current over the Wft coast of the Imn sula 

3SI,?of tte 4’'r ‘>» 

month. Bengal and Sind «« Y- iXh 
of 31 and 28 per cent respectively rtitir lan^ 
The totiil fall for the mouth aveiaged o\er t,nc 
Sns of India was 13.12 inches, 15 per cent in 
excess of the normal. 

Aucust— The monsoon continued active In 
the i;!?tral parts of «'«. tv 

India and Burma under the innucnu. ot a ija> 

&'’es'.ss,MS 

SiXl«XL£l.1.S<5« 

GiiVerat and Kajputana. The monsoon how c\e 

Pi?;^#Si5S 

mMsmm 

itfend total rainfall for the month was 

10.12 inches, 7 per cent in defect of the norm.il, 


iSSishl^sTS 

SSlHsli|3 

iiSgfei 

?rthe last week the 

third low pressure area rising on the Bay kcp , 


lth??r«k:^S — 

SS“isS-|=SIk 

was complete. Averaged ovei the ptuns oi 
India the total rainfall for the month was 8.-13 
hiches 13 per cent in excess of the normal. 


October.— Thunderstorm rains typical of the 
tr.W,!on period between 
S W Monsoon and incursion and esbionsinnu 
the n. monsoon, western 

and 

tKontr'xim 'toturratfaU fm the, nmnth 
was 3.20 inches, which was in deiect hy 8 pei 
cent. 


Monsoon of 1935. 


: ^ 5 ^ 

The total rainfall for the season — June to September— averaKfJ over the piaiiia of India 
was 40,3 Inehes, il per cent, in e.'ccess of the normal. The following table gives tlctailed 
infonnatlon of the seasonal rainfall of the period. 


RAISPALL, JPSE to SEPTEMBEU, 


Departure 

from 

Normal. 


Percentage 

Departure 

from 

ISormal. 


Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

Northwest frontier Province 

Sind 

Rajputana 

Bombay 

Central India 
Central Provinces . . 
Hyderabad 
Mysore . . . . 

Madras .. . . 


Inches. 

90.0 


45.4 

82.0 


20.9 

33.9 


61.1 

00.6 

46.1 


15.6 

26.0 


~ 1.2 
+ 1.8 

— 2.S> 

+ 2.8 

— 1.0 

— 0.3 
+ 3.1 
+ 0.8 
+ 6.2 

— 2.0 


+ s 
+ 1 
4-34 


Mean of India 


300 


Famine, 


To the student of Indian administration lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
nothing is more remarkable than the manner ot famine to the question of Indian adininistrii- 
iu which great problems arise, produce a conres- tion has therefore changed. .In an exceptionally 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet bad year it may crciilo iidniiiiihtrativo diffi- 
them and then fall into the background. This cultiesj it has ceased to be an lulministrative 
general truth ia illustrated by a study of the and social problem, 
history of famine in India. For nearly forty 

years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- Famine under Native Rule, 

tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied . , .xt , 

with acute anxiety. The actual progress of ^ an»ncs were frequent under Native rule, 

the rains was followed with no less anxiety, and frightful when they came. ‘ la lOSO, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
the famine relief machinery was furnlBlied up and of BrHish Inffia, “a calamity fell upon 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
economic condition of the Indian peasanfaj’. under Native rule. Whole cities aud districts 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly were loft bare of inhabitants,’' In 1631 a Dutcli 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread, merchant reported that only eleven of the £6!) 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on families at bwally survived. He found the road 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the oh the highway where they died, there being 
United Provinces and Central India are in a none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The crowded city, ho could liardly see auy living 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rca- persona ; but “ the corpses at the corner of the 
son there ia a weakness, or absence, of the streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor them. Thirty thousand had perished in the 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands town alone. Pestilence followed famine.” Fur- 
everyone is acquainted with the difference then historical ovidenec was adduced by Sir 
between a good and a poor season, hut western Theodore Morrison in his volume on the Hcono- 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in mic Transition of India, It has come to bo scon 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly that whilst railways have checked the old- 
populated land may not produce even a blade fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- lages they have made the reserves, where 
wavs to distribute the surplus of one part of theyexist, available for the whole of India. In 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. India there is now no such thing as a food 
There were often no roads. The irrigation famine; the country always produces enough 
works were few and were themselves generally food for the whole of tho ponulation ; famine 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves. The when it comes is a money famine and the task 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no of the State is confined to providing the means 
store of food to fall back upon. Not had they for those affected by drought to earn enough 
any credit. In the old days then they died, to buy food. The machinery whereby this Is 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 done will be examined after we have seen the 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- c.xperiences through which it was evolved, 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises, 

After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- Hietnpv nf rnminoc 

lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. History ot Recent Famines. 

Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 


in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 


0 starting point because that induced 1; 


mine relief covering the whole field. But now first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
that machinery has reached a remarkable tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
degree of perfection, it is rating in the official squaremilesand 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
; amonries, he^rae the conditions haye changed. Government was a little slow in appreciating file 
The whole of India Is TOvered with a network of need for action, but later food was poured into 
railways which distributes the produce of the the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
soil to the centres where food is required. The five million units were relieved (a unit is one per- 
inigation has enormously increased son supported for one day) at a cost of 9.5 lakhs. 
^ and rendered large areM The mortality was very hea vy, an d it is estimated 
A monsoon rainfall, that a million people or ono-third of tlio popu- 

wnt* f the scientific study of the proh- lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 

of (^parity by the Madras famine of 1866 , and the famine 

peasantry has in Western India of 1868-70. The latter fumino 
reserve against the rain- introduced India to the great migration from 
whi^_ accom- Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
P’^ices. The rapid M the famineof 1899-1900 ; it is estimaW that 
co-operative credit movement out of a total population of a million and a half 
Vhl Marwar, one minion emigrated. There was 

The spread of manufacturing enterprise has [ famine in Behar in 1873-74, then came the great 


Famine Policy, 


30 1 


South Indian Famine of J87G-78. This affected , 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay fori 
two years and in tJio second year extended to ! 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and' 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area i 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- i 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the excessive* 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire: 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 1 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 1 
mortality in this famine is said to have been j 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- 1 
out British India 700,000,000 Units were relieved I 
at a cost of Bs. 8 J- orores. Charitable contri-. 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonlefij 
aggregated Ks. 84 la]il)B . 1 


The Famine Codes. 


Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
HIssar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was intense in ihijputaiia, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was defleient, 
and brought a crop of ditiicnlties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine hail . 
been unknown for so many years that tlie loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected; the ijeopls hero being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indlah 
States was affected, and the Jl.arwaria swept 
from their Impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief h.ad to be given on an Unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persona 
were supported by the State, Ks. IQ crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at lls. 15 crores. The famine was 
n»so marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supremo 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of lis. orores, the 
Indian States »did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva* 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
- - . . . of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 

the Government of India laid down as the : malaria which fo.I'owed the advent of the rains 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine | induced a famine mortality of approximately 
wage “ is the lowest amount sufficient to main- ! a million. The experiences of this' famine 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst ' were collated by the Commission presided over 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not by Sir Antony MacDonaell. Thi.s Comrnis- 

bound to maintain the labouring population r' ' ' ” ^ - 

at its normal level of comfort.” Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 1 
famine of 1896-97, In that 307,000 square! 
miles were affected, with a population of: 

69.600.000. The numbers relieved exceeded I 

4.000. 000 at tlie time of greatest distress. The I 
cost of famine relief was its. 7J crores, revenue' 
was remitted to the extent of Its. li crore, 
and loans given aggregating Hs. 1| crore. The 
■charitable relief fund amounted to about Es. If 
crore, of which Es. IJ crore was subscribed, 

In the United Kingdom. The actual famine ! 
mortality in British India was estimated at ; 

750.000. , The experiences of this famine werei 
examined by a Commission under Sir James! 

ByalJ, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was.' 
greater tiian had ever been recorded In famines, 

Bomparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Bocal, 

Governments had been given time to digest, 


The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis. ! 
The first great Famine Commission which s.at, 
under tlie presidency of Sir Elchard Strachey, ! 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended' 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the i 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 1 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the ‘ 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the condition of perform- , 
Ittg a suitable task; and (2) that gratuitous re-i 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor ! 
houses to those who are unable to work. They ! 
recommended that the food supply should be 


The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 476,000 square miles with 
population of 59,500,000. In the Central' 


... forefront of their programme tlie neces- 

sity of “ putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taecavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of nou-offleial 
help. Tho wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The modern system. 

The Government of India are now in po.ssos- 
slon of complete machinery to combat tho 


Famine Relief, 

conditions and ttie atatc ot the crops : ptoM The OuHook. 

grammes of suitnWe relict works arc kept up- , Tiroirraminfi 

to-date, the country is mapped uito relief hneli in brief is Urn 

circles, reserves of tools and plant are slocked and organisation winch has been biidt up 
if the rains fail, policy is at once declared. | out of the experience and practice ^ 
non-officiais are enustea, revenue suspended past. Yet everything goes to shw 
„n.i fnr ngtlcultural purposes made. ! ment activity to save human lire win never oe 


and loans for 
Test works are 
considerable qui 
converted into i 
Poor houses an 


then opened, and if labour in (wanted in, the future ontheco 
autities is attracted, they- .are mer times, even so recently as 


the colossal scale of fox- 


KM “ ss£‘ "of .s v3i (£* SI 

stjitf iR kput in n^iidincss to deal with (diolera!fche rus^ixiinuni number at any time ni receipt ol 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- puldie assistance was never so large as six hun- 
S Zich neS/ Xrveues ’when the dred thousand. the^ o 


Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfectiou of the i 


tlie community was insignificant; the elhsots ot 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good tains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 


dSopmm/ ‘of ?mino* Sectior Fn- The causes of this econprnic change in the con- 

mine Commissiou of ISSO^si sited that tlve best, ditionsof 

and often the only means of securing protec- sire many. We can only briefly indicate tnem 
tion from the extreme clfects of famine and here. I’hero is a much greater mobility m lnsiiiin 
bought, are railways and irrigation. Tliose labour. Ff 

are of two classes, productive and protective tn 

Productive works being estimated to yield or another was brought almost to his doom, 
profits which will pav interest and sinking at the first sign ot the failureof the rmns he 
fund charges are met “from loans; protective «p his loins and goes msearch^^^ 

wnrifs wbich do uot Tiav directlv from revenue, ment iu one of the indubtriai eontrTes, wnore 
In oriler to guarantee ’that there sbotild be the supply raSv^^^e^auaf To °tlie 

continuous progress with protective works, conditjons are 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted demand, or on the 
la 1S70. It was decided to set apart from the ire alw'ays m progress 
general revenues Ra. IJ crores annually or private agency in the 

million sterling. Tlie first charge on this generally commauds some 
grant is famine relief, the second protective often mistemed a 

wnrife fhp third t'op avoidance Of debt. The exports in favour ol India in normal times is 
obain ’of protective railways is now practically approximately 

cnrnnlete Great nrouress is being made with and silver bullion in which this is largely UQuJd- 
Setive bdaatioT Acting on the advice ated is distrbnted ail over the country, in small 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- coirdrw® ol ' 

«ramme of protective irrigation works lias in an emergency, ihe 

been constructed, piirtlcuiarlv in the Bombay rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
Deccan— -the most famine-susceptible district the %e ’ 

Under the statutory Rules framed under and lack of confidence in 
Ihe (lovemment of India Act of 1919. 'i’hero has been a large extension of 
rrovincial Governinouts (except Burma and More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
Assam) are required to contribute from their is now under irrigation 

resources a fixed sum every year for expendi- particularly in toe famine-susceptlbm tracts „ 
lure on famine. These aunuai asslgnmeiits of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
van be expended on relief of famine only, been constructed, which break too shock of a 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised failure of the rains. The natural growtli of toe 
iu building up a Famine Relief Fund. The population was for some yeara reduced by plague 
P'uiid provides, as its main and primary object, and famine diseases, followed by the great inhfl* 
for expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the onza epidemic of 1918-19, which swipt oliflya . 
word “ Famliio " being held to cover famine raiUions of people. This prevenmd toe increase 
due to drought or other natural calamities, of congestion, , but broimht some ^.amas 
'fhe balance at the credit of the Fund is patticuiarly m the Indian States, below their 
regarded as Invested with the Governor- former population-supporting capacity, , 
General in Council and Is available for expon- (The 1931 census showed p increase ot over 
dilure on famine, when necessary and, under 30 million in the population fnce 1921.) 
certain restrictions, on protective and other The increase of railways distrihuteB the , 
works for relief of famine, resources of the country with easo ; the spread • 


Famine Trust, 


of the co-operative credit movement has 
hnproved rural credit, Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine cod?, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899, Famine can now be eihciently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1820. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider- 
ably less than 8% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indian People’s Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always s3ope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous h(?lp. With 
the idea of . providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 16 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held In trust for the purposes of charit- 
able relief in seasons of general diatress. 

This Trust Fund in a few years increased to 
Rs. 28,10,000. Luring 1904 it increased further 
to Rs. 32,59,000 the invested balances of the 
United Provinces Ifamine DrpVians’ fiuid being 
transferred to the Trust. It is officially called 
the Indian People’s Famine Trust, and was 
constituted under the Charitable Endowment Act. 
1890. The income of the Trust is administered 
by a board of management consisting of 18 
members appointed from different provinces 
and Indian States, Sir Ernest Burdon, K.O.i.B., 
O.S.I., I.O.S., Auditor-General in India, is the 
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Secretary <fc Treasurer of the I'lii-st. The 
endowment of Es. 32,.59,fi00 above loenlinned 
is permanently Invested and the principal never 
taken for expenditure. The income from it is 
utiitsed for relief work as necessary and unexpen- 
ded balances are temporarily invested, so as to 
make available in ye.ara of trouble savings 
accumulated when expenditure is not necessary. 
The temporary investments— in Government 
Securities — at the end of 1935 stood at 
Rs. 3,144-0-0 and the cash balance at the 
same time was Rs, 23,549-10-8, so that the total 
ax'ailahle for expenditure at the commencement 
of 1930 was Rs, 2(),70;l-10-8. 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent year-s. This 
is the result of the improved poll®? of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the Improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner Impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the genera! economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
illustrated fay the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout ludia and worse in degree than any 
prevdously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs. 50,000 
(luting the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was Rs. 4,75,000 
in the same year. The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, permit of management on lines 
according with modern needs. 

In 1934 a grant of Its. 8 laklis was given 
for the reluif and distress caused by the great 
Earthquake in Bihar & Orissa : and in 
1935 a grant of Rs. 50.000 was given to the 
tpietta Eartluiuako Relief operations. 
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Hydro-Electric Development 


India promises to be one of the leading conn* 
tries of the ■world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends Itself to projects of the 
feliid, but peremptorily demands them. Ghe.ap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
Initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention, which the circum- 
stances of the, war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the ■war, is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
coramodltloB are all difllcult to obtain, and 
costly in India except In a few favoured .areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
In Bon^l and Chota Magpur and the cost of 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts] 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and .simple, are I 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season, favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the eieotrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga- 
tion projects, the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations, 
and then distributed over the fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India, 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T, 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
M.I.C.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr, Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
snmniarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem in India and outUninga programme 
of mvcstiji^atfon to be undcttaketi in the conwe 
of the inquiry, Mr. Meares showed that todustrles 
in India absorbed over a million horse 


I power, of which only some 28.’), 000 h. p. Is sup- 
i plied by electricity from steam, oil or water 
the water po'wer so far actually in sight amounts 
to 1| million horse-po'u'er, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indxjs 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivets, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies, 

The Keport points out that the Bomb.ay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Lonavla, the Andhra Valley, the Hila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest Hydro-Electric undertakings in 
India are the three schemes developed ’ and 
brought into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd., and 
continued imder their management until 1029, 
when they were transferred to the management 
of the Tata Hydro Electric Agencies, Ltd., in 
which Messrs. Tata Sons retained a substantial 
interest. These undertakings are 

(a) The Tata Hydro Elec- 

tric Power Supply 

Company, Ltd. .. Started in 1915. 

(b) The Andhra Valley 

Electric Power Sup- 
ply Company, Ltd. „ „ 1922, 

(c) The Tata Power Com- 

pany, Ltd. .. » „ 1927. 

These Hydro Electric schemes have a com- 
bined normal capacity of 240,000 11. P. and 
provide electrical energy for the City of 'Bombay, 
Bombay entaurhs, Tirana, Kalyan and Greater 
Poona. 

Bombay, after London, is the second largest 
City in the British Empire and is the largest 
manufacturing centre in India. Its population in- 
cluding suburbs at the 1031 census w’as 1.320, 31 3 
■with a' total population of uppvoximatelv 
1,600,000 in all of the areas served by these 
companies. Its cotton mills and other factories 
con.sume about 159,000 H.P., wJiieh until these 
Hydro Electric schemes came into operation, was 
entirely produced by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances. 

The favourable position of the V'estern Ghats 
which rise to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea-level within a few miles of Bombay 
City, situated on the shores of the Arabian scii 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 
tage of for providing .Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical power supply. , 


Hydro-Electric Development, 


Tile liyciriuilic works of the '.(’afa Hydro 
lilecti'ii! Tower tiupfdy L'oinxwny are situated 
iiwir Lonavlu at tlio top of ilie Jilior Ghats. 
The monsouii rainfall is stoied iu three lakes, 
namely, Lnuavla, Wahvan and Siiirawta, from 
wiiieli it is conveyed in open masonry canals to 
tlio Ji'oreliay at Khandala and theneo through 
steel pipes io the Power llnn.se at Khoixili .at 
the foot of ilie (dials, where the head at tiiriiine 
nozzles is l.TfjO feet or approximately ToO lbs. 
per sii. inch. The normal capacii.y of the Power 
Station at k'hopoli is -iS.dOdlCW or (it.dOO H.P. 
TTiis schenio wa.s formally opened liy K.IS. The 
(Jove,rnor of Bombay on the Stli of Pehrnary 
1015. 

Investigations in 1917-18 led to the discovery 
of a site on the Andhra Eiver just to the Hortii | 
of the Tata Hydro Bloctrio Suppiv Comjiauy’s 
lakes, where an additional 48,000 KW (or 
li4,!500 H.P.) could he developed. These 

investigations resulted in the formation of 
the Andtea Valley Power Supidy Co. and 
the construction of the schemes, the principal 
features of which coiisi.st of a reservoir 
formed by a dam about 190 feet Idgh, across 
the. Andlira lliver and a tuniKd 8,700 feet 
long driven through solid trai> rock to tlie scarp 
of the Ghats, from which the water is taken in 
steeliJipes 4,(i00 feet long tr tlin turhine.s in the 
generating station iii Blih imri. 'J’he head of 
water at turbine nozzles is 3,7511 feet or aiiproxi- 
mately 750 lbs. pet sq. ineii. The electrical 
energy is transmitted to Bombay over a trans- 
mission line 6(1 miles long for augmenting the 
supply from IChopoli. 

The Tata Power Company’s scheme on the 
Nila-Mula IUv(jr to the South-East of Bombay 
was investigated and developed along linos 
similar to tlie Andra Valley scheme and has a 
normal installed ciipacity of 87,500 H.W or 
117,000 HP. Tlie power is transmitted lo 
Bombay over a transmission line 70 miles long 
and is used to augment the sui)ply of the two 
earlier companies to mills, factories and 
railways. 

The Tata Ilj-dro Electric Power Supply Co. 
The Andlira Valley Pow('r Supply Co. and the 
Tat, a Power Comiiany oper.ating as a unit niwlcr 
one management supply the whole of the 
electrical energy required by the Bombay 
Electric Supply A I'ramway.s Co. Ltd., the 
majority of tlie mills .and industries in Bombay 
City, the B. B. & C. 1. Jlailway for their siihurhau 
electrification the whole of the energy required 
by the G. T. P. Jkulway in Bombay City and for 
tlicir main line traction np to Kalyun, the whole 
of tlie electrical energy required by the Poona 
Electric Supply Company and the distributing 
licensees in Tliaua, Ivalyan and the Bombay 
suburbs. 

These three selieiiies operating as a unit under 
one management provide an adequate and 
economical j)ower supply in the areas meutidned 
above for all purposes. The rate for energy 
diilivercd to the Mills, Eactorics and Railways 
has, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0.61 of an anna per unit, 
win ch d owiiward trend will continue as industries 
develop and iiidividnal consumptions increase. 
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-iiiis power supply greany emi.auce.-- ino natural 
advantages Bombay has as a great manufactur- 
ing, trading and shipping centre. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now take* 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies is of note, and iv i-. of mort> tlian pa-s- 
ing interest to note tliat t he Poona Eleetrie Supply 
Conipimy has recently adopted a similar course. 
This is a piiase of hyiirn-electric distrilmiion 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administratiam charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It Is a system which has become some- 
thing of a line art in California, where current 
is transmitted by overhead wlfes for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pres-sure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 

Mysore Hydro Electric Works. 

The first Hydro Electric Sehemo of any magni- 
tude undertaken in India or indeed iu th(! East, 
was that on tlie C!auvery Eiver in Mysore 
State, which witli its generatlug station, trans- 
iiiisskm line and distributing system was In- 
augurated in 1902. 

'The Cauvery Eiver rises in the district of 
Coorg in the VTostern Ghats and flows across 
My.sorc State. The principal object of this 
sciiomo was the supply of power to tho 
Mining comiianies on tho (Mar Gold Eield, 
about 93 miles from Slvasamudram, tho site of 
tlm generating station. Tliis transmission line 
was for a number of year.s tlie, longest line in 
Asia. 8ince 1!)(i3 tlm supply of electrical 
energy from Siva.«amudram ha,s been provided 
for Bangalore and Mysore cities and aliout 200 
other towns and villages in the South-Eastern 
Half of tlie State. 

The initial undertaking baa constantly been 
expanded so tliat its total capacity now stands at 
4(1,000 E.H .P. Ttfis is the maximum olitainahlo 
from the water available. This great increase 
lias been made imssilile by the construction of 
the, ICrishnarajasagar reservoir near Mysore City, 
wliich has a capacity of 44,000 million cuhiu feet 
of storage above the minimum draw off. 

The number of tiic consumers of all classes 
continues to increase rapidly every year with 
greatly increased demands. The Government 
of Mysore have encouraged this growth in 
the ime of electrical energy and iiave ma,de a 
survey of Hydro Power rosoiuees of the State 
and prepared plans for tho constructaou 
of a second generating station at the moat 
economical site. 

Tho more important sites where a Hydro 
Electric jiower station ran he constructed are 
Mekadatu, the Shirnshaw Fails, the ICrislmaraja- 
sagar and the Jog Falls (the Gei'soppa i'alls). 
These power sites iirovide JMysore State wltli 
ample hydro power resources to meet the re- 
quirements of the State for a long time to come. 
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Works in Madras. It is proposed to insf al I'our double horizontal 

Francis tiirho-gcnorator sets oC JadiOO liorse- 
Tlie Pykara Hydro-Electric Scheme an power cacli, one of which wiii be spare. Uniy 
unrlertakinB of the lladras Government, was two units are to he provided at iirst, the third 
commenced at the end of 1929, the first will be added in the third, and the fourth in the 
stage of tlie project being completed at the seventh year of operation, should load conditions 
end of 1932. The waters utilised for the deve- justify the additional generating capacity. 


lopment of the scheme are taken from th^ orjirinal scheme included four single 

vertical units of 13,000 horse-power each but 
Xlsit'CllLll 0» CiitCiitllCnT* cirCil of no»irI^ f.liA T^TiffiTJppvs tn tiiiG Spcrstiirv nf 

sq. miles. The avenige rainhill in the area is preferred the arrangement out- 

110 m, per aunum, the ramtalivaryino consider- above and their recommendation was 

ably at various points. adopted. The plant when completed will thus 

Tim natiiraUiead availahie exceeds 4,000 ft, be capable of a maximum output of 60,000 
which is higher tlian any other in the British horse-power. 

Empire or .America. A number of suitable uie generators will operate at 11,000 volt 
reservoir sites are available with.a total capacity cycles, liiudng a normal rating of 12,500 K. 
of about 3,000,000,000 cubic ft;, which will be eaeii. They will be specially designed 
iitili.sed as required by the loadgrowth. transmitting power eventually to Madras. 

With full storage. 90,000 H.P. can be developed vsrnvba in 

in addition to the 30,000 H.P. from the tail Works in Kashmir, 

water at a lower site where a further drop of a scheme of much importance from 
1,000 ft. can be obtained. size, but more interesting bee 


Empire or “.America. -A" number of suitable The generators will operate at 11,000 volts, 50 
reservoir sites are available with.a total cajacity cycles, liai'ing a normal rating of 12,500 K. V. A. 


water at a lower site where a further drop of a scheme of much importance from its 

1.000 ft. can be obtained. size, but more interesting because 

hirae forebav of 58 000 000* cvibicTt fapacitv current supply already plays in the life of the 
aiifaSe7re1ervlfof 26.000;oo0^m^^^^ Tv 1;Ka^hmif DurC^liHsinT tT^^^ 

provide the requisite storage. AYater from the 
iWke of the river is led by a flume to the 
forebay from whence it is led through a single 
steel pipe to a surge pipe at the head of the 
penstock consisting of two pipes, each in three 

sections of 27 in., 24 in., and 21 in. in diameter ^ ° 

nn/i inriff In itniiTfh fcwo js B> timber niime* These worlds flnd 

an<is,ioutt.iiuui.,tn. the forebay at the delivery end of the flume have 

Three sets of direct coupled turbo-generators j, capacity for carrying water sufflolent for the 
of 10,900 H.P. each generate 3 phase, 50 cycles, generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 

11.000 volts, wliieh is taken through 110/60/11 Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 

K.V. 7,810 K.V.A, transformers and switchgear to the power house, and from forohay to water- 
in the yard of the generating station,. and trans- ^heel there is an effective head of 395 feet, 
mitted to the receiving station at Colmbator There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
50 miles away by a double circuit transmission coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
lines. 3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-p6riod generator running 

The engineering features of the Mettur 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
Hydro Electric Scheme provide an interesting a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
contrast to the Pykara Hydro Electric Scheme end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
now in operation. Tlio Mettur (Stanley) Bam, two hours. The power house Is of sufficient 
one of the largest structures of its kind in tlie capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
M’orld, is 176 feet high and can impound a total plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
of 93,500 million cubic fee’t of water. This mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
storage is primarily for irrigation purposes, but 21 miles distant, at which point one terminates, 
the water let down for irrigation is also to be The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
utilised to the best advantage for the generation miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
of liydro-eleetric power. originally utilised for three floating dredgers 

-During the construction of the dam four pipes Pb 

8.6 feet in diumete.r were built into the struc- rB^derinp mh! 

ture and equipped witli tire necessary valves, ^ ^ 

, gates, screens, and otlier fittings. Tire function with 

of Tnrips? w'w fnv ^iirnliTQQfnfy •frAtti I'fiA hftllu, Wiull SQ>t/isfclCtOry ITCSUltiS AllQ ifc IS 

reservoir during tlie latter part of the construe- rapidly 

tion period, and for power geiieriition afterwards. demand for power will 

Each of these pipes represent about 15,000 soon spring up. At Srinagar, thdine terminates 
horse-power awaiting development. Each pipe *ho State, silk factory, where current is 
is designed to diseliarge a maximum of IffiSO driving machinery' 

cusees for power pm-poses. and for lighting, but for heating. The greatcr 

mnb of Srinagar city is now electrically 
The operating head will vary from 160 feet at lighted, 
full reservoir level to a normal minimum of 80 „ . ,r.’ .. 

feet. The average head will he 135 feet. Under Recent Progress, 

such water conditions a minimum demand of Ap.art from the development of the projects 
1!|>>200 or 7,080 H.P. continuous lUiiy be met outlined above, the past few years have witnessed 
without the assistance of other plants, comparatively little progress in liydro-electric 
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works. '.I’ho iliiiidi Projcci in tliu Piaijab, wliieh I 
utilises till', water of the lllii rivw for the mniiira- 
t-ioii of power with whieli a larse tmmber of towns I 
in that province will be electrified came into 1 
operation in 1083. The scheme has been^ 
formulated in three Btages. The first is to 
develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river ; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output ; whilst the third would utilize 
the same water several miles down-stream and 
provide an additional 64,000 horse-power. 
Another interesting project is the hydro-electric 
grid scheme in the United Provinces which 
will carry electric power to a large number of 
towns and villages and will, it is anticipated, 
assist greatly in the development of rural areas. 


A small plant was comiileted and put into 
operation at XainI Tal dmhm 1923, and the 
erection of another small plant was cumin. ■nctal 
at Shillong, but otlierwise there is nothing t(» 
record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary invi^tigalioiis are proei-cding 
with a view co the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India, In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to liarncss a ]iromising 
water-power site and to supply current to ah 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea tacturies. 

The Sutlej ilydm-JiJcctrie Project, at 
time appeared to be one of the most pro. 
mising proposition.^ in the fonntiy, hut owing to 
financial considerations it has now been ihde- 
finitely shelved. 
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Local Self-Government. 


A Hold of the adininisfcration of Ind 
profoundly alfeeted by the lleforms of 19191s 
that of local governmeut. This is one of the 
subjects iTanst'erred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have licen essayed. On the whole, the progress 
of locaigovernnientin Indiafor the past quarter 
of a century has been disappointin g. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency to%vns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The diilloulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. iKJcal government had to be a creation ! 
— the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people wlio 
for centuries had been aeoustomed to autocratic ' 
administration. Again, the powers.entmsted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. Tliero are however many 
Indications that the dry bones of the mofussili 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the' 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
titles — tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an oiien space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this] 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
oultIv.atecl area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting, . . .The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of villages, Its body of detailed customary 
rules and Its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
In certain portions of India, e.y., in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
■ as here described does not exist , the people living 
In small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteacls .’' — (Gazetteer of India.) 


ralyat 

outside Horthorn India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though Borne of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Bevenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessraont. The 
village government vests in a hereditary hcad«i 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as pacel or reMi, who Is responsible for law and , 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or dan by which the village was 
originally settled." 

“ (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Prontler Province. Here the revenue 
was iormerly assessed on tire village as a whole, 


its incidence being distriliuted by tlic body of 
I superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
|collcctivc responsibility still, as a rule, remamti. 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow rcsidtmccs to the toaanti'y, artisans, 
traders and others. 'J'he waste land is allotted 
to the village, and. if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the siiarcholdors. The village 
govornmunt was originally by the pmiehayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the orgiinisntion to represent the village in its 
deiilings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
flelal character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village , 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which is 
generally lamhardar, a vernacular dorivixtive 
from the English word ‘ number.’ It is this type 
ot vlilago to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them.’’ 

Village Autonomy.— The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a largo degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the iimrease of com- 
tnunic.ations, tiio growth of individualism, and 
the operation of tiro individualraiyafwan system, 
which is extending even in the north of India, 
nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration ; the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the aceountirnt, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and 1 iiterests. 

Punchayets. — Eor some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village coundl-tribunal, or PmcJiayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations: — 

While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayei system, and consid(!r that the 
objections urged thereto are far from Insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only bo gradually and tcntatividy applied, 
and that it is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. Wo think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certerin limited powins to Punchayets in those 
villages in which circnmstancc.s arc most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal fijuds. Tlicso 
powers might bo increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with snceess here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in otlicr villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the worit of many 
years, will require gnat ciire and di.scrciJoii. 
much patience, and Judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages; 
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.111(1 f'hi'ro is fi eonsitli;nibli- l-ohsciisus of opinion 
thiit. this new (letmrtnre should be iriudo under 
the special guidanco of sympathetic ofBeers.’* 

This is, however, still mainly a question of 
future, possibilities, and for present purposes it 
is nunecessaiy to refer at greater Iwigtb 
to the subject of village self-govcTianout. 
Various measures have been passed, but It 
is too early to .say wliat life tiiey have. 'Pho 
Punjab tAovernmunt has passed a Village 
Puncliayat Act, wliich enables Government to . 
ostaiilisli in a village, a ,sy,stem of councillors i 
to whom certain local matters, including jmli- j 
cial power, both civil and oritninal of a minor i 
cliaractcr, may be assigned, in liiljar a Villauc i 
Admintstration Act has iseen paswil for the : 
administration of village affairs liy villagers ! 
tliemselves, including minor civil and criminal i 
eases. Other Governments are taking stt-qis i 
in the same direction. i 

Municipalities. — The Presidency towns i 

had some form of MimicipaJ adminl.stmtion, i 
first under Itoyal Ctiartcrs and later under j 
statute, from comparatively early t,imes, butj 
outside' of them thci'e was pivietieally no attempt | 
at municipal legisl.ation before ]S42. An A(+. i 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac* ! 
tieally inoperative, was followed in 1830 by an j 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a I 
large number of municipalities was formed in j 
all provinces. The Acta provided for tic; j 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- ; 
clpal affairs, and authorised tlio levy of various i 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners i 
were all nominated, and from tiic point of view ' 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed , 
far. It was not until after 1.870 that much pro- ! 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 1 
in their llesolutiou of tliat year Introducing : 
the system of provincial finance, referred to tlie ! 
necessity of taking furtlicr steps to bring local : 
Interest and supervision to beeir on the iminage- . 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, ! 
medical, charity, and local public works. New j 
Municipal Acta were passed for the various ■ 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among j 
other things, extended to the elective principle, ' 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular ' 
representation generally and successfully in- , 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord lUpon’s Government 
issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local solf-govornment. 
Acts were, passed in 1883-4 th.at greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, wliile independence uiid 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the aclministration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position. — ^Thore are some 781 
munioipalitics in British India, with sometliing 
over 21 million people resident within their 


m 

limits. Of thc.se muiiicipaiitie,---, nuighly 7 It) have 
a population of less than 1)0,000 perMUis and tlie 
remainder a population of co.ooo and over. 
.As cQiuiMired with tlie tof al population of parti- 
cular province.s, the proportion re.sident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bmiil)ay, wliere it 
amounts to 20 per cent., and is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 percent. In other 
province.sit varies from 4 to !) per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the muuicipidities, coiisideraljly more tlian 
iiaif of the tolal meiiiber.'^ are eloiited and there 
is a steady te.ndency to increase this proiwrtion. 
iJx-oliieio inembers art: only 7 per cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent, lileeted members 
are almost everywhere in a majorily. Taking 
all mmiieipiilities togiMhvU', the non-officiaLs 
outnumber the ollicials by nearly six to 
one. Thofiinction.q of immidpalities are classed 
under the licad.s of I’ubliu Safety, Health, 
Oonvenience and Instruction. Par the dis- 
chat^e of tliese responsibilities, there is a nuinioi- 
pal income of Its. J 4‘():.{ crores derived princi- 
pally from taxation, just over one-third 
earning from municipal property, coutrlbu- 
tiottsirom in'nviitchilrcvcuuL'stiiul initicoUaneom 
sources. Generally speaking, tlu- income of 
muiiicipalU iesis sinall.thefourcities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and llangooii togetiier provid- 
ing over 4t) jjcr cent, of the total. Tlie 
lie.avie.st items of tliis expenditure come under 
the heads of“CoiHerYauey”and “Public Works'" 
wliicli amount (,o 1 1 per cent, atid 13 per cent, 
respectively, “\Va(er-.siipply’’ comes to 13 per 
cent., “ Drainage '• to 4 per Cent, and 
“ Bducatiou" to over 31 per cent. In 
•some localities the e.xpemliturc on education 
is eon.siderabiy in excess of tlie average. In 
Uie Boinitay 'Presidency, excluding Borabay 
City, for e.xain]/Ie, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 p('r cent, of the total 
funds, wliile in the Central Provluees and Bcrar 
it is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. — Tlie dntl(?s and functions 
asd.gmvi to tlie unmieipaiit-ic.sin urban area.s are 
ill rural areas entrusted to distriot and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in tlm province of Assam, there, is a board 
,subordinaf.n to wliicli are, two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards ; wliilein Bengal, Madra.s and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Tlirouglioiit India at large there are some 207 
district boards witli .184 snlj-district boards 
besides 465 Union Panchayats in Madras, 
'riiis miioluinwy has jurisdiction over a iiopula- 
tion which wa.s over 221 millions in 1B30-31. 
Leaving aside the Union Committees and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbered over 18,000 in 
1980-31, of whom 73 per cent, were elected, 
As in the case of munleipalltica the tendency 
ha.s been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the otacial members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 06 per cent, of the whole member- 
.sbip. Only 11 per cent, of the total members 
of all boards are officials of any kind . The 
total income of the Boards in 1980-31 amount- 
ed to Us, 16*57 orores, the average income of 
each board being Ba. 2,00,000. The most 
important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
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income varying from 25 per cent. In Bombay 
and in the F. W. F. Province to 63 percent, 
in Bilmr and Orissa. The principal objects ol 
expenditure are education which has come 
remarkably to the front •within the last three 
years and civil works such as roads and bridges. 
Medical relief is also sharing with education 
though in a less degree the lion’s share of the 
availahlo revenue. 

Improvement Trust. — A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts developed 
importunt activities wluch are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is carriod forward 
by the Bombay Development Directorate, Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts 
wore constituted in Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in tlio United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities were, however, severely cur- 
tailed by tlie financial stress. 

Prmincial Progress.—Thcro was passed in 
Jiengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. Inl930-,31 
the number of Union Boards rose to 4,510. 
There are also 12 Union Committees. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In tliis presi- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a 
t'wo-thlrds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1930-Si ; and a distinct stop forward has 
been projected by the administration In the direc- 
tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
offloial president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-offlcials have also beeu appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. lu 
Madras also tlie institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Presidency in 1931 was 26 with 1,005 
members. The number of sub-district boards 
was 130. The total number of Municipal 
Councils during the year 1930-31 continued to 
be 81 and the proportion of Indian to European 
and Anglo-Indian members further increased. 
In 1930-31 there were 64 municipal councils, 
consisting entirely of Indian mombors, as 
against 61 In the previous year. The average 
imposition of taxation per head of population 
is still very low, being only about Bs. 2-S. 


In tho United Provinces the new District 
Boards, wliich consist of non-offlcial members 
only with elected non-official Chairman, were e 
plunged straight-way into financial difli- » 
culties. In some cases the necessity for retrench- ; 
ment was immediate, resulting in the curtail- i 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the | 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation ' 
has so far not been generally imposed and the : 
Boards are still suffering from Inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the ; 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of j 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change | 
for the better. Tho new municipalities have ; 
showm a great interest in all forms of civic, activity ’ 

but they are still hampered in their work by poll- j 
tical and communal obsessions. They are reluc- i 
tant to impose new taxation but a consider- j 
able programme of expenditure lies before 
them. . I 

In the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to showimprovement, thegener.al attitude 
of tho members in regard to their responsibilities { 
being promising for progress in the future. 
Generally speaking the finances are in a more 
satisfactory position than was the case in j 
previous years. Expenditure on water-supply { 
schemes is steadily increasing. 

In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wit- I 
noased the passing of a Local Self-Government | 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 1 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters, r. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given | 
to local bodies have been an incentive to the > 
development of local self-government, leading f 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- i 
sibility. Another very important measure I 
regulating municipalities was passed into law in j 
19'22. Its chief features are tho extension of f 
tho Municipal franchise, the reduction of official f 
and nominated members, tho extension of the 1 
powers of Municipal Committees and the ! 
relaxation of official control. | 

In the HortTi-West Frontier Province, the I 
institution of local self-government is some- \ 
what of a foreign growth. Certain of the munici- ; 
pal committees are stUl lax in the discharge ; 
of their responsibilities, and meetings are report- i 
od to be infrequent, but the attendance of non- i 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and » 
that their attitude towards the responsibility is » 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- j 
tory. Communal feeling shows Itself in certain > 
localities ; but is in many instances off-set by the S' 

E ublic spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
ers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in tho • 
smooth working of the Committees. An 
important extension of the elective principle , 
has recently been made and it is hoped that ' 
this is proving a success. , ; 
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The Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti- 
tuted by Government in Januarj', 1912, with a 
view to" making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-honsing the poorer and 
working classes displaced hy the execution of 
improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as ia the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
Into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, . owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 80 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes ail the most crowded areas, %va8 
649,995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 per cent., by 1901, The corresponding 
figure according to the 1921 Census was 993,508 
and this had increased by 1931 to 1,196,734. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta,; 
which is shut in on one side by the HoogUy I 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations continued fori 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature and the Trust Instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end. It also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a wholetime oliairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at Slst March 1984 : — Mr, J. A. L. 
Swan, O.S.I., o.i.B., I.O.S., Chairman; Mr.Muk- 
heiiea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation (ea:-c#czo); Mr. S. 0. Ghosh, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 ; Mr. Prabhndayal Himatsiugh, 
elected by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 <1) (&) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified , 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. Charu 
Chandra Biswas, O.I.E., elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce; SirHari Sankar Paul, Kt., elected 
by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; i 
Mr. Unsud Dowla, Sir Badrtdas Goenka, | 
Kt„ Bai Bahadur Dr. Harldhan Butt, j 


During the 22 years that it has now been at 
n'ork, the Trust have decided, and partly 
or entirely carried through, many improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or widening streets and providing open 
spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly insanitary 
busteea have been done aw’ay with and several 
roads of an improved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Chittaranjan Avenue, 
100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Bead on Street to Chowringhee, Shambazar, It 
is intended ultimately to extend it up to the 
Chitpur Bridge. But at present there is 
no direct connexion between Chitpur 
Bridge and the Barrackporo Trunk Road, as 
Lockgate Road has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Ealiway. In these 
circumstances the Board considered that traffic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambazar wbieffi is the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Road and of the 
Dum-Dum-Jessore Road. A scheme known as 
Scheme No. XXXVII has been sanctioned by 
Government under Section 48 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act which provides inter alia for 
the extension of Chittaranjan Avenue up to 
Raja Rajballab Street and for the constmeUon 
of a new 84 feet new road connecting it with 
Cornwallis Street. The Section of Chittaranjan 
Avenue near the Chowringhee end is well placed 
for commerce and trade and is likely before long 
to gain increased importance by being linked up 
witti Dalhouaie Square on the West by means 
of a new road 84 feet wide which the Trust 
propose to construct between Mission Row 
and Mangoe Lane. A further extension of this 
road from Obittaranjan Avenue to Wellington 
Street on the east was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment after the close of the year. 

In the north of the City, two large and 
thirteen smaU parks have been constructed 
in different quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshahandliu Bark and 
the other Cossipore-Chitpore open apace 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respectively. 
The Cossipore-Chitpore Park has a small 
aitifioial lake and the layout of the area sur- 
rounding the lake has been completed. Pour 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tenni.s 
courts are also being made. The Deshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened. 

progress has also been made with that 

highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Maydapati, Scheme No. XXYII. 
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The new 84 ffc, roatl connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Road slightly to the north 
of Jagannath Ghat has been completed so that 
there is now a continuous main traffic rotite with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Road 
on the east. The widening of Maniktala Road 
between Upper Circular Road and Maniktala 
Bridge which has been completed forms a further 
extension of this main roadway which will 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft. to the 
extreme eastern limit of Maniktala, Another 
Important schema which i.q now complete is the 
new 60 ft. road between Darpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with its 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new main east-and>west diagonal 
road through Ahiritollah. 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street instead of acquiring the 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Bara Bazaar. The Kalakar Street scheme in 
Bara Bazaar which forma the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the schemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied. It has been 
published under Section 43 of the Calcutta 
improvement Act, and sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. Another scheme which has received the 
sanction of Government and to wlfich the 
now Act Is to be applied Is the widening 
of a short length of Darmahatta Street and it 
will be interesting to see how the methods 
ot assessment provided for in the Act will work 
out in practice. 

The Suburban Areas to the south and south* 
east of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 crores c.ffc, of e.arth 
have been filled up. Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 160 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length qf another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
to Tollygungo. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft, wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and, for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds has been 
completed. 

Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road Is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake. 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and is 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites for 
club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge., Tlie Calcutta Tramways Co., 


Ltd., have now extended tram tracks from ' 
Russa Road along New Sewer Road to Bally, 
gunge Station. 

The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southw'ards of Lansdowno 
Road which has received Government sanction; 
acquisition of land was completed and all the 
new and widened roads have been completed 
and opened to trallic ; surplus lands are now 
ready for sale ; tiie Board in pursuance 
of its policy of carrying out schemes 

in the centre of the town and in the 

suburbs simultaneously, so as to have an 
adequate supply of suhm-ban sites for 
residential buildings to meet the needs of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas in the centre 
of the town has also framed a scheme 
known as Scheme No. XXXIH for the improve- 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Russa Road and the Lake District. 
This too has received sanction of Goverament 
and land acquisition has made good iwogross 
and engineering works have been taken 
in hand. 

To the east of the city, several new roods 
have been constructed in Scheme No. VIIIO 
(New Baiiygunge Road — Park Circus to Old 
Ballygunge Road). They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them arc surfaced 
with asphalt. Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity. The 
development of Calcutta cast of Lower Circular 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Road. 
Entafly, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
proceed slowly in small sections. The Trust 
in the execution of this scheme cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds. The 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but' 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the working, 
classes. : 

The linking up of Amherst Street with London 
Street by a broad thoroughfare has commenced 
in two small sections. The Trust has construct- 
ed a large park near Park Circus Scheme 
No. VIII, known as Eastern Park, measuring 
85 bighas, with a large playing field for 
football and tennis. The Gorachand Road 
Scheme provides for the completion of the 
northern portion of this park and the com- 
mencement of a wide avenue running parallel 
to Lower Circular Road through the outer 
fringe of Entally. As the scheme involved the ' 
demolition of a large number of bustees, in- 
vestigations were made to ascertain the 
best means of reducing the displaced bustee 
population as a result of whicli a Rehousing 
Scheme at Christopher Road which will cost the 
Trust Rs. 2,70,000 for land acquisition and 
Rs. 1,07,000 for engineering works has been 
framed and has received the sanction of 
Government. Acquisition of land was completed' ‘ 
and tlie raising of land is in hand. 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres. In 1912, Mr. Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the ■ 
ratio, tn'2., about 9 per cent, of Its public open 
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spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in-! has proved a striding 
eluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the ! suites for letting and 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta • " ’ ' - " 


possessing 6,675 acres of public parka or gardens, 
while its percentage exceeded that of Hew York, 
JBerlin and Birmingham. But about 1,000 1 
acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for in| 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts ! 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to date 


Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following Sclicmes 


success;. There are 182 
, . the rent received from 

these suites during the year 1988-31, amounted 
to lls. 32,666. 

Paikpara Re^kousing Scheme. — This scheme 
has an area of 36 blghas well laid out in 90 build- 
ing sites. A new re-housing scheme has been 
undertaken by the Board, as already stated, at 
Christopher Hoad for the bustee population to 
bo displaced by the execution of scheme No. 
XXXI' (Eastern Park to Goraehanil Hoad). A 
special feature of the new scheme is that the 
land is to he developed as a model hnstce for 
displaced bustee dwellers. Special facilities 
offered to dishoused persons lor securing 


Street for persons of the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect ba$tis of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited rae.ans, 
e.g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Its. 2,44,868 and are , 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms i 
at Ks. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
lls. 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12'x 12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1933-34 including 
previous j'ear arrear was R-s, 14,243, 

As these chawls failed to attract_the pfiople 


In the early stages three blocks of three! land in various improved areas fur relnsfcate- 
'■ " . .... ... — mont purposes, 

„js. — Some progress has been made in 

replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern and up-to-date 
bridges to suit the growing traffic requirements. 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Narikeldanga and BolJaghata Bridge 
approaches on both sides — on the west (in the case 
of Maniktala and Narkeldanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Eoad. The new bridges of the 
city will in their traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 
Shambazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. The Cbitpora 
Bridge reconstruction of which has been com- 
pleted has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating fom 
.lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic. 

— ... ._j the people i Aliporo Bridge, the reconstruction of which 

for whom they were meant, the Board next , pas been completed, has a roadway of 80 feet 
tried an experiment in {U'ovldmg sjtos for . (3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 0 feet 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable area of 10 1 each, and these are also to be the probable 
^M***'? within the area of Ma- widths of the ToIIygunge and Hastings Bridges 

niktola Municipality, hut they failed to attract | ^-bich need ro-buildlng. The Oholaea, Hammer- 
beoause they were out of the way and were 1 gniith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
expensive. | of 45, 39 and 42 feet, respectively, the roadways 

ni. - Cl. 1 being 29, 27 and 28 feet, that Is 3 traffic widths. 

In mhchern^ dteied^tnd lirslmi-fched 1 feeiS"on?y^i® 37J?ot (f toffil 

houses were built. The detached houses were ® » 

originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. Tliis change of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire ' 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Ile-honsing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
31st March 1927. 

Bow Street Renhousing Scheme. — Seven 
blocks of buildings conwining one-roomed, two- 
rocmed and tIiree-Toomc<l suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 


1933-34 amounted to Ks, 61.34 lakhs whi... 
included Its. 50.50 iaklis spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Hs. 8.97 Iaklis on engineering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1938-34 was 
Its. 14,20,69,000, Ta meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Us. 2,48,50,000 ; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) have yielded Hs. 7,05,20,000 
and the revenue fund from its annual surplus 
(after providing for the service of loans) has 
contributed Ks. 4.67 orores to Capital Works. 
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Tfic adraUiistratioii ot the affairs of the 
larger portis {GalciUta, Bombay, Madrat, Karachi, 
Hanifooti and Chittagong) is vested by law in 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose. 
Tney have wide powers, but their proceedings 


are autiect in a gi eater degree than those of 
municipa) bodies to the control of ttoveinraent. 
At all the ports the European members con- 
st’.tute the majority and the Board for Madras 
e insists mainly of European members. 


EiRuves for 1033-34 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden Is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table ; — 



Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capital Debt. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Calcutta 

2,88,20.623 

2,97,41,777 

24,92,39,601 

Bombay .. •. *• •. 

2,63,64,288 

2,60,64,167 

20,45,17.753 

Brladras *4 ■* ■■ • * 

30,65,074 

80,00,695 

1,54,41,240 

*• •• •• 

64,99,408 

64,21,028 

4,28,59,000 

Xtansoon «.* •* •• •• •• 

70,88,855 

72,12,288 

6,34,28,667 

Chittagong 

8,12^.351 

6,83,862 

• 26,70,607 


• Includes the first instalment of Es. 16 lakhs, the second Instalment of Es. 6 lakhs, the 
third, instalment of Es, 2 lakhs, and the fourth instalment of Es. 8 lakhs, of a loan of Es. 60 lakhs 
from Oovernment. 


Mr, T. H. Elderton, Gkaiman. 


Mecied bp the Bengal Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr, A, O. Brown ; Mr. A. L. B. Tucker ; 
Mr, M. A. Hughes; Mr. W. Hunter; 
Mr, J. Eoid Kay. 


Mccled bp the Bengal National Chamber of\ 
Commerce. — ^Mr. J, C, Banerjee ; Mr. Nalini 
llanjan Sarkar. 


Mecied bp the Muslhn Gharnber of Commerce,— 
Mr. Kassim A. Mohammad. 


Nominated bp Government , — Captain L. W. 
E. T. Turbott, O.B.3!., r.i.n. ; Mr. J. A. 
Bell; Mr. A. E. Harvey : Mr, V. K. I). 
Jarrad; Mr. W. J, Ward. 

The principal officers of the Trust are • 
Secretary. — Mr. 0. W. T. Hook. 

Traffic Manager. — ^Mr. W. A. Burns. 

Chief Accountant. — Mr. J. Band, o.A. 

Chief Engineer.— IA t. J. E. Eowley, A.K.C. 
M. Inst, o,K 


Medical Officer. — Lt.-Col. E. J. Anderson, 
M,}j., Ji.S., F.K.O.S., i.it.s. 
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The trame figures and the income ot the Trust for the last fifteen years are as follows 


A’'ear. 

Docks. 

Jetties. 

Stream. j 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 
entering the 
Port. 

Income. 

General 

1 Exports 

Coal I 
Exports 

Imports, j 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 



Tons. 

1 Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 




lOM 

■15 

1 920,639 

1 2,633,8051 

1 700,133 

917,978 



8,714,344 

1,44,50,349 

1015 

d6 

1,054,985 

■ l,C10,645i 

570,997 

'/SS.-lSl 



2,967,798 

1,59,35,456 

1916 

■ 17 

1,185,150 

, 1,994,528 

444,210 

686,010 



2,804,380 

1,57,23,432 

1917 

■ 18 

995,1121 

1 1,014,993 

363,383 

633,693 



2,004,011 

l,i)S.39,17.j 

1913 

■ 19 

l,097,562j 

1 1,333,285 

482,403 

574,833 



2,202, ‘462 

1, 00,38, 5i;5 

1919 

■20 

1,146,479 

1 2,264,976 

053,066 

713,746 



2,941,846 

2,23,55,614 

1920-21 

1,133,719! 

3,046,400 

413,357 

685,080 



4,017,51.4 

2,66,03,032 

192] 

■22 

974,733, 

1,687,222 

697,361 , 

022,411 



3,446,021 

2,19,17,042 

1022 

■23 

1,414,166, 

1,174,041 

304,109 

680,0531 



3,336,722 

2,04,73,522 

1923 

■2i 

1,722,305' 

1,325,801 

221,035 

761,920 



1 3.621,248 

2,60,89.027 

1924 

■25 

1,779,0541 

[ 1,495,915 

290,412 

874,714 



3.845,788 

3,78,23,364 

1925 

■26 

1,494,442 

1,796,109 

352,714 

951,442 

2,231,637 

1,601,941 

3,887,692 

8,21,27,748 

1926 

■27 

1,485,854 

2,476,794 

455,677 

963,2971 

2,344,800 

1,513,885 

4,177,118 i 

1 3,12,02,188 

1927 

•28 

1,837,371 

2,817,443 

480,367 

1,007,917 

2,639,186 

1,600,728 

4,638,569 

3,38,82,124 

1928 

•29 

1,750,969 

2,644,266 

1,164,631 

1,049,608 

2,624,201 

1,706,669 

4,818,831 

8,41,82,729 

1929 

■SO 

1,985,042 

3,016,185 

853,452 

829,902 

2,539,053 

1,646,932 

4,985,999 

3.43,98,110 

1930 

■81 1 

1,440,371 

2,389,393 

646,844 

553,317 

2,146,837 

1,562,602 

4,381,963 

2,83,73,490 

1931 

•32 

1,251,060 

2,595,912 

586,902 

380,324 

1,748,960 

1,365,076 

4,189,742 

2,67,01,863 

1932 

33 

1,123,420 

2,559,130 

362,023 

469,513 

1,005,432 

3,332.672 

3,828,983 

2,46,36,681 

1933 

-34 

1.412,336 

2,191,523 

463,357 

446,783 

1,758,567 

1,307931 

3,870,343 

2,88,29,023 

1934 

35 

1 ■438,4.52 

2,435.103 

744.071 

JU2,0«9 

1 ,79-2,876 

l,-15t{,08r 

4,068,874 

J, 06.19.818 


Board or Trustees of the Pout op 
Bombay.— Mr. G. Wiles, o.s.i., c'.r,E., r.G.s., 
((Jhairman). No^ninated by Government — ^VTcc 
Admiral A, B. F, Bedford, o.b,, R.n. ; Mr, Syed 
Munawar ; Mr. 0, W. E. Arbutlmot, C.I.B. ; 
Major-Generals. .T. P. Seohell, O.B., C.ii.G.,d.s, 0.; 
Mr. 1. H. 'Taunton, i.C.S. ; Sir Maurice Brayshay, 
Et.; Mr. L. Wilson ; Mr, M. Slade, l.o.s. 
by the Eotnbay Chamber of Commerce. — 'Mr. G, L. 
Wintcrbotliam ; Mr. G. H. Cooke; Mr. I. J. 
Flockhart; Mr. F. H, French; Mr. B. 0. 
Lowndes. Elected, by the Indian Merehanis’ 
Chamber, — Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.B.E.;Mr. Lakhmidas Ilowjee Tairsee; 
Mr. Gordhandas Goculdas Morarji ; Mr. A. D. 
Shroff; Mr. M. 0. Mattani, BlecUd by the 
Mnnieipal Corporation. — ^Mr. Meyer Nissini; 
Mr. Hoosenally M. Bahimtoola. Elected by the 
Millomiers’ Association. — Mr. A. Geddis, • 


BOMBAY. 

The following 
of the Trust 


the principal officers 


A. S. : 


Bar-at-Law. 

AaooTOTS Departhent. 

Chief Aeett., J. F. Pereira, B.A.; Deputy Acell., 
0. F. Lynn, M.a., ,b'r. AssU. AccU, 

D. Jog ; AstU. AecUs., A. XT. Moos ; 0. Hyde, 
Junior Asstt, AecUs., R. Cour-Palais, A. B. 
Javcri ; Cashier, H. N. B,xxla; Ry. Audit in- 
spectors, M. J. Murzello, ,T. P. B’Souza; Supdt. 
Establishment Branch, F. X. T, Misquita, 
ENfliNBBaisa Department. 

Ohisi Engineer, C. B. Bennett, M.sc., M. Inst, 
iiech. B.,M.i.r-.; Deputy Chief Engineer, A . 
Hale- White, ir.A.,M.inst.o.B. Executive Engineers, 
G. E, Terrey, A.jr.i.o.H., J. A. Eolfe ; a.m.i.c.e.. 
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.SVmw/- J.8SW. Engineers, "P. Fi. Vazif- 
dar, F. M. Surveyor, B.se. (Glaa.), 

A.jrj.o.B., K. L. diveratfc, H. N. Baria, 

ii.o.Kj OhieJ Braftsman, B. B. Andrew, M.l- 
Sfcrutc. E. ; Persoml Asst, to the Chief Engineer, 
S. D'Mello; Mechanical Superintendent, B. B. 
Me Gregor, A.M.i.M.E.; AasU. Mechanical Superin- 
fettUenls, B. a. Sharpe, A.a,X.M.B., S, J. WaiJfc, 
D. V, Kohii, B.sc., and A. C. Strelley, 
M.t. Mar. E., A.M.i.li.E, Chief Fore- 

man, B. Shaw. 

DOCKS Dhpausmesi. 

Manager, F. A. Borissow; Deputy Managers, 
W, G. H- Templeton, F. Seymour Williams, 
Ti. s. 0 ., p. A. Davies and E. 0. Jolley; Asstt- 
Managers, 1st and Znd Grade, A. IMattos, L. E. 
Walah, F. J. Warder, E. J. Kail, D. B. Lyrni, 
C. 0. A. Jfortonsz B. B. Fenner, Nanabhoy 
Framjl, Ardeshir Manoekj], A. It. Jaywant and 
< i. Iv. Dulces ,• Cash Supervisor, T. D’Silvu ; 
Cashier, Bobert Foruandei. 


Manager, I). G. M. Mearns M. Tnst.., T., , 
Deputy Managers, A. F. Watts and H. A. , 
Gaydon; AssU. Manager, S, G. N. Shaw, P. M. 
Boyce and M. E. A. Kizilbash; Asstt. Trafflc ^ 
SM2?dt.,W.H. Brady; SMpdf,. Subrahmauya 
Baghunathan. 

Poet Dbpaetment. ' 

Deputy Conservator, Captain A. G. Klnoh, 
D.S.O., E.I.N. (Betd.)-, Dock Masters. Alexandra { 
Dock, .T. L, Williams and 0. B. M. Thomas; i 
Dock Masters, Prince’s A; Victoria Docks. 
6. England and J, S. Nicholson ; Port Depart- \ 
ment, Inspector and Supdt. of Police, Harbour ( 
Patrol, W. F. Bigg ; OffUe Supdt., Moses i 
Samuel. 1 

Phot Estabmsbmbst. 

Harbour Master, 0. T. Willson, Master Pilots 
B, 0. Vint and A. M. Tlmnison. 

Pilots, H, W. B- T. Davies, H. H. Church, 
W. B. Brown, W. L, Friend, E. H. Fried- 
lander. W. Sutherland, H. Lloyd .Tones, 

J, Cook, 0. B. Firth, H. T. Elliott, T. B. 
a. Wardlaiid, J. S. Hawkes, C. J. B. 
Williams and D, Meiklo, 

Land and Bundebs Department. 
Manager, F. H. Taylor, V.s.i., m.r.G.i., 
Deputy Manager, B. 0. Durant ; Personal Asstt,, 
It, G. Deshmiikh, b.a., M.B.; Ojffice Supdt., 
D. A, Pereira ; Asstt. Managers. W. H. 1 
Cummings, C. P- Watson andW. O’Brien ; Chief t 
Inspector, H. .T. Amies. I 


Stoues department. 

Controller of Stores, H. E. Lees ; 1st Assistant, 
W. .T. Wilson ; 2n.jl Assistant, B. F. Davidson ; 
Statuiieal Supdt,, H. L. Barrett. 

MEDIOAI, DKPAP.TMENT. 

Administmthe Medical Offioer, Dr. F. D. 
Bana, m.b., m.r.o.s.; Medical Officers, (Nortii 
District). Dr. A. D. Ksrkhanawalla, m.b.b.s. 
Superintendent, Antop Village, Dr. M. Vijayakar, 
L-M. ifcS. 

The revenue of the Trust in 1931-35 amounted 
to Ks. 2,13,.S7,219 and the expenditure to 
Pu3.2,4i3,7(;,-K>.l, The result of the year’s working 
was a deficit of Ks. 8,83,003 under General 
Account which has been met from the 
Bevenne Jleservo Fund, and a surplus of 
Bs. 93,810 under Pilotage Account, which 
lias been transferred to the Vessels Beplacement 
Fund, The balance of the Bevenne Beserve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Bs, 60,32,177. Tlie aggregate capita 
expenditure dming the year wasBs. i,08,,5i.5 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of 
the year amounted to Bs. 20,30,34,349, repay- 
ment of which is provided for by annual sinking 
fund contributions from revenue ; the aecum- 
nhation of the sinking fund as at .81st March 
1935 was Bs. 50020 lakhs, in additioir to this 
Ipartfroia property appreciation, the Beserve ■ 
and other funds total Bs. 8-t’Ol lakhs. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated Bs. 193 orotes 
in value. 

Tlie number of steam and square-rigged 
vessels wliieh during recent years have entered 
the docks or been berthed at the harbour 
walla and paid dues, excluding those which 
liave unloaded and loaded in the stream : — 


Number. Tonnage 
nett. , 


1916 to 1921 (average) 
1921 to 1926 „ . . 
1926 to 1931 „ .. 


Tlie two dry docks were occupied during 
the year by 140 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 489,027 a doerease of 75,441 
tons iromthe pievious year. 


Trustees. 

Chairman . — Colonel D. S. Johnston, c.t.e. 
(.Vice-Chairman, Etecied by the Monrd.) — F. 
Buckney, b.a., CoJIector of Customs, Karachi, 
appointed by Government. 

appointed BY Government. 
EngivComdr. J. Boggs, n.i.N., (Principal 
. Gfllcer, Mercantile Marino Denartmont, 
Karachi District); A. K. Tfom an (Divi- 


sional Superintendent, North Western 
llailway), Mijor .T. C. Cahi, M. C. 
(D.A.A., & Q.M.fl., Sind independent 

Brig.ado Area) ; Khan Saluib Alla Buksli 
Khu'ladnd K'Jiaa Gabrd. 

EbTSOTED BY THE KaRAOIH OHAMBEU OE 

Commerce. 

A, V. Darlow, (Gill A- Co.); J. W. Anderson 
(Grahams Triuling Co., (India), I,td.) , G. 
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JL .Tlasehen, (Forbes, Forbes Campbell & 
Co., Ltd.); H. S. Bit's- Wither, o.B.B. 
(Biirmah-Shell Oil Storatio & Distributing, 
Co. of India, Ltd.) 

Elecjted by the K.uiaohi Indiak Mebohasts, 
Assocutiok. 

fsardtis V.'triadrnal, (.Teramdas N.auinal) ; 
Ijula .lagannath Baiaram 'I'arulotij B." 
fit. B. .Brlilal .Tagamiatli A Co.) 

Hr.BCTEB BY THE BBYEKS ife .SllIVI'ERS’ CHAMBER. 
H.aridaa Lalji, (Lalji Lakhmidas) Eoeliiram 
Thakurdas, 

Keecteb by the Karachi Mhntciv.ai. 
COIll’ORATIOS'. 

Xikamdas Wadhnmal, M.A. (Oxon),Bar-at-Law. 
PllINClPATi (JI’nfrUKS OF THE PORT TRHST. 
OMef Engineer. — W. P. Shephcrd-Barron, 
M.O., Inst. m.O.E. 

Deputy CMef Engineer. — A. L. French, 
M. Inst. o.e. 

Chief Accoimtant. — B. A. Inglet, B.A., C.A. 
Trafie Manager. — A. A. L. Flynn, o.r.E.; v.d., 
O.M.Z.S, 

Deputy Consermtor. — Lt.-Comdr. R. R, Caws, 
B.I.N, 


Chief Storelceeper. — It. A. Bonde. 

Secretry. — L. J. Mascarenhas. 

Kevenue iteceipts and Itxpenditure of the 
Port of Karaclii for the year li):il-;i,'>. 

Eevemie Keeeiirts Its. 69,60,0(10. 

Eevemie Expenditure Ka. 66,2;i,00i.i. 

Surpius Rs. 3,37,000. 

Reserve Fund Rs. ."12,15,000 (Securities at 
cost price). 

SHIPPING 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1931-35 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,713 witli a 
tonnage of 2,560,715 as against 3,119 with a 
tonnage of 2,378,103 in 1933-34. 924 steamers 
of all kinds entered the Port with a 
tonnage of 2,405,404 against 878 and 2,257,280 
respectively in the previous year. Of the 924 
steamens 715 were of British Nationality. 

The imports during the year totalled 781,000 
tons against 724,000 tons in the previous year. 
The shipments were 1,176,000 tons in 1934-35 
against 893,000 in 1933-34. 

The total volume of imports and exports 
was 1,956,000 tons .against 1,617,000 tons 
in the previous year. 


Officials.— Q. G. Armstrong, O.B.E,, M.C., 
V.D,, M. inst. T., (Chairman and Traffic 
Manager), Mr. G, N. Bower, b.a., 
(Collector of Customs), Captain B. 
Gordon, li.I.N., (Presidency Port Officer). 

J7on-0#fff(iIs— (l)'Nominated by Government 
Mr, H. N, Colam; M, Inst. c,E„Mr. C. 
A. Muirlicad. 

Representing Chamber of Commeree. Madras — 
Mr. G, L. Orchard ; Mr. H. S. Town, Mr, 
D, M. Reid and Mr, R, B. Denniston. 

Representing Southern India Chamber of\ 
Commerce, Madras. — M. R. Ry. M. Ct. M. 
Chidambaram Chettiyar Avergal ; M. R. 
lly. G. Janakiram Chetty Garu. 

Representing Madras Trades Association , — 
Mr. S. W. Edwards, Mr. 33. A. Heatli. 

Representing Southern India Skin As Hide 
Merchants’ Assodatim, — Mr. B. S. Zackriah 
Sahib. 

Representing Madras Piece-Goods Merchants, \ 
Association. — M. R, By, A. Boraisawmy 1 
Chetty Garu. I 


Deputy Conservator of the Port of Madras — 
Lt.-Oommander A. B. Berrington, R.H.R., 
(Retd.) on leave, Mr, A. Mackenzie, (Acting). 

Deputy Traffic Manager.— Mr. .1. G. Lord. (On 
leave.) 

Chief Accountant. — M. R, Ry. G. Venkataraya 
Pai Avergal, M.A. 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineer . — Major 1 
E. G. Bowers, M.o,, 


Assistant Mechanical Engineer,~Mt, S. W. 

White, M.I. Mar. B., A.M.l.N.A. 

Isf Engineer and Dreadging Master Dredger 
“ Madias.” — Mr. .1, E, Burke, (on leave), 
Mr. F. Q. Cooper. 

Assistant Engineers. — M. B. Ry. V. Bayananda 
Eamath Avergal, b.a., b.b., M. R. Ry. S. 
Nagahushanam Aiyer Avergal, b.a., m.e., 
A,r.B.EI. 

Assistant Engineer {Electrical.) — M. R. Ry. K. 
Subramania Aiyar Avergal, m.E.. a.i.e.e. 

Harbour Master. — Mr. A. Mackenzie on other 
duty as Deputy Port Conservator ; Mr. L. 
T. Lewis, (Acting Harbour Master). 

jlssififnnt Harbour Masters.— Mv, L. J, 
Whitlock; Mr, B. Heimln; Lioutenanfci 
O.M. Best, R.N.R ..Assistant 'Cxaffio Managers. 

Assistant Traffic Managers. — M. R. Ry. M. S. 

Venkataraman Avergal, B.A., Mr. L, A. 

Abraham, B.A., E.o.i. 

Deputy Chief Accountant. — M. R. Ry. Rj 
Rangaswami Aiyar Avergal, b.a. 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering). — M. 
R. Ry- V. Mathuswami Aiyar Avergal, b.a. 

Office Manager. — M. R. Ry. G. M. Qanapathi 
Aiyar Avergal. 

The receipts of the Tfust during 1984-86 
on Revenue Account from aU sources were 
Rs.33,93,966 as against Rs. 30,65,074 in 1938-34, 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 80,31i734 as against Rs* 80^00,596 in 
1933-34. A contribution of Rs. 8,30,000 was 
made to Reserve Funds during 1934-35, 784 
vessels with an aggregate net registered 
tonnage of 26,09,138 tons called at the port 
dnring the year against last year's figure of 
729 voBselB with a net registered tonnage of 
24,78 301 tons, 
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The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon Is comprised of seventeen 
memhers — 

Appointed by Government. — A. JT. Strong, jr. 

A. , Bar-at-Liiw (Chairman);!, Connach, 
H.A.; Captain H. W. B. Livesay, o.b.b., 

B. I.N., and G. S. Taunton. 

Ex-Offlcio. — Messrs. W. H. Payton, i.O.s. 
(Chairman, Rangoon JJeveiopiuent Trust) ; 

P. W. Singleton (Collector of Customs); 
and jr. R. M. Rowland (Agent Burma 
Railways). j, 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Comm“rri \ — 
Messrs. M, L. Burnet (Vice-diairman); 

0. G. ■\Vodohouse, M.n.c. ; .1. TaU , .w.l.o, ; 
and Sir Kenneth Harper. 


Chief Accountant. — S. A. 'WetherMd, 


Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce . — 
Khoo Ec Ehwet. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce. — S. N. Haji and A. W. Adamjee. 
Elected by the Bttrmese Chamber of Commerce — 
U. Thein Maiing, B.A., M.M.I', (on leave;) ; 
U AyoManng. 

Elected by the Corporation of Eangoon . — 
TJ. Htoon May. 

Principal 0 (Bears are: — 

Secretary. — 0, Witcher. 


I Traffic Manager. — W. P. Bush. 

Port Surveyor. — Commander C. Stewart- 
lockharfc, ii.N. (Retd.) 

The income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port of Rangoon in 1934-;jr) 
W’ere;— Rs. 

Income .. ., 75,34,073 

Expenditure .. .. (57,33,Sii 

The capital debt of the port at the end of 
the year was lls. 6,04,28,667. The balance 
(Including investments at cost) at the credit 
of the different sinking funds on 81st March 
1935, was Rs. 2, 20, 98, 135-1 -6. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1934-35 was 5,588,139 tons of which 
1,267,685 tons were imports, 4,298,672 tons 
exports and 21,782 tons transhipment. The 
total number of vessels (excluding Govornment 
vessels) entering the port was 1,609 with a 
total nob registered tonnage of 4,297,929 showing 
a decrease in the number of vessels and an 
increase of 82,026 tons in the not tonnage as 
compared with the previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengai, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

• The oonstmotlon of the Assam- Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong is the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, Bat, 22® 21’N ; Long. 91® 
60’E, 1933 Pop. 63,156. 


There are three river baT.s affecting navigation 
controlled by largo suction dredger. 


Charges,— Port dues 4 annas 6 pies, per reg. 
ton. Hospital dues 2 pies per xeg ton. Harbour 
Master’s fee Rs. 32. Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Rs. 32, swinging berths Rs. 16. 
Berth alongside jetties Rs, 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra. 

Pilotage not exceeding — Rs. a. Rs. a, 

10 ft. to 20 ft. from . . 67 8 to 304 4 

21ft. .. .. .. 337 8 


Accommodation — ^Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Karnafuli to Chittagong 
at H.W.O.S. draught of 23 ft. to 26 ft. - 
There are 5 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
the Assain-Bengal Railway jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft, long, provided with , 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 cwts and 4 to lift ^ 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jetties 
are in direct rail communication with the Assam- ] 
Bengal Railway system, cargo in bulk being < 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties ) 
about 26 feet. j 


j 26 ft 634 8 

j Towage by Port Commissioners’ Tug. 

Port Authority': port Comniissioncrs, Chitta- 
gong. 

Officials. — ^Deputy Conservator, Commander, 
P, W. Angoli, li.i.N. ; Port Engineer, E. J. 
Green, b.sc., M.I.c.k., &c. ; Heeretary. A. V. 
Rasawubbu Aiyiir, b.a., .a.s.a.a.; ’Lloyds Agents, 
James Einiay & Co, 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


Tlie question of creatinpr a harbour at Vizaga- 
patarn to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mineral resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated in the 
days of the East India Company. That the 
creation of such a port would have beneficial 
influence on this area was imquestioned. 
Vizagapatam, lies in front of the only practicable 
gap in the barrier of the Eastern Ghats, is 
formed by nature to be the outlet of the 
Central Provinces, from which a considerable 
amount of trade has taken this roirte in the 
past, even with the imperfect comnrunications, 
hitherto available. A necessary complement of 
the scheme w'as the construction of the pro- 
posed railway from Parvatipuram to Raipur 
now completed which, with the existing 
coastline of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway w'ould 
make a large and rich area tributary to the pro- 
posed port, and obviate the long and expensive 
circuit by Calcutta. A link has also been supplied 
in the most direct route to Rangoon from Europe 
by way of Bombay, while, from an imperial 
point of view, the provision of a fortified 
port on the long and almost unprotected stretch 
of coast between Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to bo a consideration of great importance. The 
lofty projecting headland of the Dolphin’s Hose 
would offer facilities for this purpose. 

The Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, sanctioned the construction of 
the new railway line from Raipur to Parvati- 
puram. The w'ork is completed and the line 
opened to traffic. They also decided to 
develop the port of Vizagapatam under their 
direct control and the port has accordingly 
been declared to be a major Port, 

The work was carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under tive direct charge of an Engi- 
neer-in-Chief who comes under the administra- 
tive charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme, a post which is held 
ex-officio by the Agent of the B. N. Railway. 
An Advisory Committee consisting of the 
above mentioned officers and representatives 
of the Local Government, tlie Vizagapatam Port 
Administration and the commercial interests 
concerned, was constituted to advise on the 
development of the Harbour. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
according to the demand of trade. The first 
stage i.s now very nearly complete. Ships 
started using the Harbour in October 1933 and 
liie official opening by His Excellency the 
Viceroy took place on 19th December 1933. 

The present provision includes a 1,000 ft. 
diameter Turning Basin together with access 


to the steamer Berths and an Entrance Chan- 
nel dredged out to afford a passage 300 ft. wide 
at the bottom. Vessels of 27 ft. 6 ins. draft and 
530 ft. length are admitted at present and deep- 
ening is in progress to allow vessels of 2S'-t5" 
maximum draft to enter in the near future. 

A quay wall comprising three 600 ft. Berths 
has been completed and cqnii)ped with 3-tou 
electric cranes. Storage accommodation aggre- 
gating 140,000 sq. ft. of covered area, in three 
single storied sheds has been provided in the 
vicinity of the quay, equipped with full railway 
and road facilities. One additional Sheds with 
lighter Berths has been coinjileted and one 
more shed is nearing completion for export 
cargo. Speci.al facilities have been provided 
for the storage and shipment of manganese 
ore. In addition to the quays, four 
Mooring Berths have been Installed, around 
the Basin and .additional f.adlities provided for 
dealing with lightered cargo. 

A large area of land has been reclaimed in 
the course of the dredging operations and it 
has been laid out in blocks served by broad 
roadways. Plots are available for office sites 
and for industrial concerns. Water supply 
and electric lighting have been arranged for. 

The floating equipment of the Harbour com- 
prises five tugs of 2,500, 600,450 120 and 100 
i H. P. respectively and 22 lighters. 

A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft. 6 In. 

I broad has been provided ; hut though adaiited 
1 for future extension and for use by vessels 
larger than the dredging craft which now use it, 
length of ships is at present restricted to 300 feet. 

The port is at present capable of dealing with 
lifts of 50 tons on the quays but cannot lift 
more than 3 tons into and out of vessels. 

1 The sea entrance channel is protected on the 
1 South side by the provision of a sand trap and 
I protecting Breakwater. 

At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
during day time only and pilotage is compulsory. 

The Port is administered by the Government 
of India through the Agent of the Bengal- 
Ifagpur Railway who is represeutf d at Vizaga- 
patam by a Deputy Administrative Officer, 

The principal officers are 

Administrative Officer. — ^V. E. D. Jarrad- 
Calcutta. 

Depnly Administrative. Officer cf' Traffic 
Manager.— G. Lilley, 'Vizagapatam, 

Port ' JEngineer and Depvly Conservator , — 
E. F. Johnson, Vizagapatam. 
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Education. 


Iiidiiia education la unlatelliglble ex_ ^ 
throng ti its history. Seen thus, it aflorda the 
spectacle of a growth which, while to one 16 
will appear os a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to lit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
whore It did not exist. 'The result Is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. Hie lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the intelK- 
genUia are la point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries wb^jse eco- 
nomic conditions are more Idghly developed. 
A.S might be expected froTU this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which It has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects. 
Primary Education Acts have been passed in the 
several provinces in favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have grown apace ; and, espe- 
cially during the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions. A movement 
has therefore set in witli the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical rcconstruotion of the 
school system of education. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 
— ^In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little' inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of Introducing 
western loamlng into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the Bast. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive and flourish under the protection ofa sta- 
ble government, and to interfere as Httle as pos- 
sible with the habits and customs of the people. 
Even the Act of 1813 which set apart a lakh 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was interpreted as 
a scheme for the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arabic. In the following year the Court of Direc- 
tors instructed the Governor-General to leave 
the Hindus “to the practice of asage, long estab- 
lished among them, of giving Instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer» 
cise and cultivation of their talents by the sti- 
mulus of honorary marks of distinction and in 
some cases by grants of pecuniary assistance.” 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Boy, to insti- 
tuco the Hindu Goilegci for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 


was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its inlluence 
grow apao>. Fifteen years later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instrnction in Bengal reported 
that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent sohools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who ieft India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
W’hose object was to teach" the principles and 
practice of medical science in strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe.” Many 
pronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madusuclan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the dissection of a human body. From that time 
onward Indians of the highest castes have devo- 
ted themselves with enthusiasm and with success 
to the study of medicine in all its branches. 

Another impetus to the Introducf ion of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, inlluonced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary OoIIego at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in India by his 
Insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta. In Madras, the missionaries had been still 
earlier in the field; for as early as in 1787 a small 
group of missionary schools were being directed 
by Mr. Schwarz. 'Che Madras Christian College 
was opened in 1337. In Bombay, the Wilson 
School (afterwards College) was founded In 
1834. 

Lord William Bentinck's .minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) mark-s 
of somewhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determlued, 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to' devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
Bnglfeh. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should he discouraged. Other- changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835 ; English was substituted for Bersian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837; and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
In- Government appointments should bo given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the now learning took 
firm root in India; and, though the Muhamma- 
dans s«n held aloof, the demand for English 
•schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-religionlsts ; and in many of 
the prordnees of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muham- 
madan community is now noticeable. 


Growth of English Education. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history ts ( 
marked by Sir Charles 'Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was I 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
odvication imparted to the hisher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“to combat the ignorance of the people wluch 
may he considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been exnended upon a few Govern- 
ment school? and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 
"Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under elfioient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of Its beneflta to all classes of people.” 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of tlie Universities of Oalentta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis ,* it, did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scliol- 
ars, hut corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with tlie examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can he tested by examination . 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake hut as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications. Tn certain important respects 
the recommendations In the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions ; they recommended the establlshihent of 
university chairs for advanced study. They were 
a ware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
• . . .and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
bnem all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 


advocated to an even creator extent by tlie 
Education Commission of 1382, whinli fav’our-d 
the policy of withdrawing higher educatimi from 
the control of Government within certain iiniiis 
and of stimulating priv.nte effort. In tlieory 
the decision was cormet, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money. Government ilclii>erately accepted tlic 
mistaken belief that seiiools and colleges rould 
be m.aintained on the low fees which tlie Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby tlie Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entnisted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-s.lght- 
edness, evils crept in which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establi.shraent of Inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Oomrnlasion was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
Its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 wnt. of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder : the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and ail university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be sublect to Government 
sanction. The univeirsitlea w'ere given the 
respon-slMlitv of granting recognition to .sehoois 
and ol inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instructiou. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects- but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territonal 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. neither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of universitv organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate dlffienlties of the Indian system. 
Thev did not indnire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all sehoois might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of-the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing svatem, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Educational Expansion. 


Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Indian Educational Policy.*— The Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by 
two important resolutions of the Government 
of India on Indian Educational Policy — one In 
1904 and the other in 1913. The resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive in character and 
reviewed the state of education in all 
its departments. The following passage from 
it summarises the intentions of Government: — 
•• The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Educational 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally 
been acted x:pon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follou and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In witlidrawing 
from direct management it Is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of eiBcient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions.” The 
oomprehonsivo instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large ■ Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education. The 
resolution of I9l3 advocated, irder alia, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type ; It reaflirmed the 
policy of reliance on priv.ate effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grants-in-aid ; and It insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ahliity of imparting manual instructions and 
instruction in hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
inspection ; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls' 
schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. Tlie 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 
progress in tlie provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were In many 
cases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
War. ' 

The Reforms Act. — ^The Eeforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions _of educational 
administration in India. Education is now a 
‘transferred ’ subject in the Governors* provinces 
and l.s, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this now order of things. 
The education of Europeans is a ‘ Provincial 
reserved' subject, i.e., it is not within the charge 
of the Minister of Education ; and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in eonncllto 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs' Colleges and of 


I all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
General in Council for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Administration.— The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Council, of which 
he himself is an elected member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control in 
the ten major provinces. Generally speaking, 
education, excluding European education, is 
not, however, under the charge of a 

single Minister in all the provinces of India. 
Certain forms of education have been 

transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister. He controls the Inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local government for the administration of 
education. The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction, 
is in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provmces, boards ^ 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled by 
Government and by local bodies by "recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants-in-aid, with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and in rarer cases by local 
bodies. 

Department of Education,, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
It in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was SirHarcourt Butler. In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Eevenuo and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Hon’hle Ivunwar Sir Jagdisli Prasad and 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai are the present Member 
and Secretary, respectively. The Department 
possesse.s an educational .advisor styled Edu- 
cational Commissioncir. The Present Educa- 
tioniil Oonimlssioner Is Sir George Anderson, 
Kt., c.s.r., c.r.K., Jf.A,, who is an eminent 
educationist of wide exptirionee and lias sc'rved 
on several Commissions and C'ominittecs on 
education in India, It fs largely through his 
efforts that a Oentrnl Jdi'isory lioard of Et/nea- 
fioa has been established in India. The main 
functions of the Jloard are to serve as a clearing 
house of ideas and a reservoir of 'infornnition. 
The first meeting of the Board was held in 
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D(\e(5mb(>r lOUS. The most, important ((iiestion 
discussed toy the Board was tliat of nneniploy- 
nic-nt and educational rccnnsirncthm and a 
numlK'i- of important aiirl far-reachina: rccoin- 
jiiendations were inado toy it in rnnriect to this 
matter. It is to toe hoped tliat tile activities 
of this Board will prove of sreat value to the 
devclopnieut of eflucatioji in India on riuht Jincs. 
The constitution of the Board is as follows 

'The HoiTldo JCemhcr in charge of tlic Deiiart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands 
(Chairman). 

Tile Educational Coimnissioinw witli the i 
Government of India, 

Tun nominees of tin; Govermneiit of India. 

One incmtoer elected toy the Council of State. 

Two incmtocrs elected hv llic Legislative 
Assembly. 

Three mcmtoci'.s noiniiiatcd by tliu Jiitcr- 
University Board, India. 

One representative of each local Government 
(either the Idiuister for Education or hisj 
deputy or the Director of Bnlilic Jnstnic-i 
tion or his deputy). 

There is also Secretary to the Board, who isj 
appointed by the Government of India. 

Educational Services. — Until recently, the 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of three services— -(i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (tt) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (Ui) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came Into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the I’ufallc Services Commission 
of 1886, and in ,1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
dlvisions—tlie Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India. These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
egual in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 60 per cent, 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be. considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of Inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1912-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. Tlie Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indianisation of the superior 
educational services in India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this sendee 
should on an average he 50 per. cent, of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma. 

lu 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the superior services in India. The Commis- 
sion recommended that “ for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-India services which operate 


in transferred flelds. The personnel required 
for these branches of adminif-traiinn should 
in future be recruited liy local Governments”. 
The Commission further recommendftl in rogjird 
to the question of the future recniituu'nfc of 
Europeans that “ it will rest onriroly with the 
lociil Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may in future bo reeruitecL 
In tiiis matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express tiie 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the co-oper.atiun of Europeans 
1 in tliese technical departments .and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other liaiid may be no 
less willing to Lake service under loc.al Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State”. As a rc.sult 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the history of the service wliich has 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
1 in the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service; while in the sphere of higher 
1 educ.ation, it has trained many men of more 
I than ordinary attainments. 

i The new Provincial Educational Services, 
wliich function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, iiave been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. Those schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main classes — class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being, 
and class II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Edncational Services in the provinces have 
been affected, more in some provinces that 
others, by the changes which liave taken place 
since 1919. Communal interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
influenced promotions also, in a direction which 
has not always tended towards servioe content- 
ment. But these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart* 
ments In the provinces. 

Hartog Committee on Education. — The most 
notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India. The report of 
the Committee, wliich was published in 1929, 
eon.stitutes a valuable document on the present 
State of education in India. 

Lindsay Commission. — Another Commission, 
Which deserves mention, was appointed in 1929 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India. It 
was presided over by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The Comiiussion 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1931. 
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and serve to Illustrate 


The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous y- 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 


(«) STUDEN' 


year. 

... 

In Rei.'og 

lised Institutions. 

In 

(llccogni.se 

All Institutions 
d and Unrecognised). 


Males, 

I'eniales, 

Total. 

Males. 

Uemales, 

Total. ; 

1921-22 

. . 8.401,4.34 

1,340,842 

7,742,275 

6,962,970 


1,418,422 

8,381,401 i 

1,020-27 

.. 8,777,739 

1,751,611 

10,529,350 

9,315,140 


1,842,356 

11,157,406 

1027-28 

, . 9,200,268 

1 ,899,890 

11,160,156 

9,778,737 


1,996,445 

11,775,222 ^ 

1928-29 

.. 9.515,100 

2,032,388 

11,547,497 

10,028,086 


2,137,758 

12,165,839 1 

1929-30 

. . 9,748.740 

2,149,853 

11,898,602 

10,266,914 


2,258,212 

12,515,128 / 

1930-31 

. , 9,796,683 

2,260,154 

12,056,837 

10,313,493 


2,875,693 

12,689,086 1 

1931-32 

.. 9,7.52,937 

2,369,520 

12,121,466 

10,273,888 


2,492,649 

12,766,537 ; 

1932-3.3 

. 9,715,763 

2,476,384 

12,192,137 

10,247,062 


2,606,470 

12,853,532 \ 

1933-34 

.. 9,880,019 

2,62.5,177 

12,491,796 

10,417,839 


2,753,051 

13,172,890 1 

1 

(6) BXPBNDITTJEK. 1 

.. ^ ^ _ ... 


Year, 



Total expenditure on f 

education in British India. | 





^ublic JTunds. 


otal. { 





Ba. 



Us. 1 

1921-22 




11,49,61,17 

8 

18, 

17,52,969 1 

1920-27 




16,59,23,968 

24,58,47,572 

1927-28 




16,43,80,916 

25,82,78,819 J 

1928-29 




17,12,24.514 

37, 07, .32.253 

1929-30 




17,60,03,644 

27,42,83,018 

1930-31 .. 




17,99,26,248 

23,31,61,446 ; 

1J31-32 




16,84,19,016 

27,18,56,622 

1932-33 




15,42.56,219 

25,78,75,868 i 

1933-34 




1.5,66,36,461 

26,17.65,186 f 


Primary Education. 


In 1933-34 the total expenditure on 
education in British India amounted to 
lls. 26,17,65,186 of which 43.8 per cent, came 
from Government funds 16,0 per cent, from 
District Board and Mrmicipal funds 24,8 per 
cent, from fees and 15 . 4 per cent, from all other 
sources. 

The average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Es. 20-15-3 as follows; to Government funds 
Ks, 9-2-11, to local funds Es. 3-5-8, to fees 
Bs. 5-3-0 and to other sources Ks. 3-3-8. 
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It nmy be noted that , out of a total of 9,530, 380 
pupils in primary and secondary schools for 
boys, 3,868,177 pupils wen! enrolled in fhi?.s I 
or the lowest ckss alone. In the eape of primary 
and secondary schools for ttirls, tlie eonespniiding: 
flgnres were 2,599,859 and 1.508,200. There is 
thus much wastage and stagnation in the lowest 
classes. Efforts are bi'ing made in al! luovjiico.s 
to check this wastage, hut the evil cannot he 
eradicated so long as the nutiiher of single-teacher 
schools Is not appreciably reduced. 

e shown in the 


Types of Institutions. 

Number of Institutions, 

Numlic-r of Scholari-. 

1933. 

1934, 

1933, j 

1934. 

Recognised Tnstihilions. 





Universities . . . . 

10 

10 

10.041 

10,762 

Arts Colleges .. .. 

252 

2.55 

75,329 

78,601) 

Professional Colleges .. .. 

72 

. 09 ,, 

18,391 

18,917 

High Schools . . . . . . 

3,224 

3,850 

978,702 

1,097,544 

Middle Schools . . . . , . 

10,537 

3.0.574 

1,318,806 

1,314,720 

Primary Schools .. .. 

199,700 

200,934 

9,531,970 

9, '.06,356 

Special Schools , , 

6,759 

' 0,648 

259,339 

' 254,828 

Total of Beeognised Institutions 

220,566 

22i;8.'>2 

12,192,137 

12,491,796 

Unrecognised Institutions 

34,781 

34,872 

661,395 

681,094 

Grand total of all Institutions | 

255,347 

256,724 

12.853,532 j 

13,172,890 


Primary Education,— The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local | 
boards find municipalities. In recent ycaivs, , 
eight provincial legislatures have passed ! 
Primary Education Acts autiiorising the] 
Introduction of compulsory education by ] 
local option. All the Acts are drafted! 
on very similar lines. If a local body at; 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effect to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out witli reasonable financial assistance from 
Government, Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemm 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption from attendance in eases 


of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child's home. The employment of children, 
who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education where compulsory shall 
be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
Act of 1920 contained such provision, but it 
has recently been amended so as to allow foesM 
to be charged in schools under private raanage-a 
ment situated in areas where edu-atwn.'isSs 
compulsory, reserving however a numlrcr of fiee 
places for poor pupils in such schools ip 
where there are no free schools. Snch'ln%^ft^. 
a« the ordinary proviRions of the vanous-* 
provincial Education Acts, bocal bodies have 
,not however shewn as yet any great alaorlty,.; 
In availing themselves of the opportunityJaffBtrdM 
ed them by these Acts. - . 
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Compulsory Primary Education.— The following taWes sliows the urban and rural areas 
in whieli compulsion bad been introduced by the year 1933-31 


Bengal . . 

United J 

Provinces. [ 
Punjab . . 

Eiliar and Orissa 
Central Proviiieesj 
and Borar. 
Assam . . 

Dclln . . 


Areas imder “ Compulsion.” 


Blcinentary 35dii«ition Act, XD20 
Primary Education (District 
Alunicipalitics Act, 1918) .. 

City of Bombay Primary Education 

Act, 1920 

Primary ICdueatlon Act, 1923 
Primary JOdiication Act, 1919 & 1930. 
Pumary Udi! cation Act, 1919 
District Boarda Primary Education 

Act, 1020 

Primary Eductrtlon Act, 1919 
Prinuiry Rdiieafion Act, 1919 
Primary Pldueation Act, 1920 


, No. of 
Eural Villages 
areas. | In Sural 
areas. 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
asssigned to their diftidence to introduce eoinpul- 
Hory education to any appreciable extent. 
Secondary and High School Education. — 
Some attempts Iiave been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of instruction in these schools. The Com- 
mission of 1882 suggested that there should 
be two sides in secondary schools, ” one 
leading to the entrance examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths for commercial 
and other nou-literary pursuits.” Some 
years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
ihey have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which tliQ more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculalaon and 
to emphasise tlie importance of oral tests and 
of scJiool records. In Madras, this examination, 
wliieh was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
ami certain modifleatidns were made. In the I 
United Provinces and the Central Proviiiees 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Deihl has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
tlmt province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Eajputana, Central India and Gwalior. In 


the Punjab the school leaving examination is 
conducted by a Board. , But the main diffioulty 
has not yet been touched. The University 
which recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to improve them : and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
Brants, tias no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the State. 

As has already been stated, there is now a 
widespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education. The main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in the 
! primary stages, are ediicjited on the assumption 
that they will ultimately proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong unduly their }mrely 
literary studies. In order to counteract this 
tendency, the school system should be divided 
into separate stages, each witli a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of a 
university, On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupils should bo encouraged either 
to join the humbler occup.ation of life or to 
proceed to separate vocational institutions, 
which should be provided in raoro ample 
measure than at present. 


Boy Scout Movenienf. 


lleconstriicUon along these general lineB rvas ' boy seout inoYcinent, nlikh hiishdil :m t-YTrlleut 
first proposed by the Punjab University effect in all province-i in etvatiiu' ain.nrst hovs 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by an active sense of good disidplinc. 
the Universities Conference which met in Delhi , ■ x- j • , . , . 

in 19r>4. Its details have been worked out in 1' mtimaie CMUtai t i« being 

greater detail in an important Resolution of Vr. 

the Grovemmcnt of the United Provinces later Cross and *t. .iolm s 

in the same year. The matter was also eonsi- ^^ssoeuitioiif}, as well as with move- 

flcred by the Central Advisory Board of Educa- i»‘l'ro'.emont oi 

tion, whicli generally eiidursed the views WjZage conditions. 

expressed by the Universities' conference and gj„j MnvemPTit — Tbi^ movement is 

suggested that expert aid sliould be obtained mikhm steady mmT?4 *'TIien^^ a 

to work out the scheme of school reconstruction ^ coml.etmt and rvilli to give 

m the provinces, instruction. 

^Anglo-Indian and European Education.— Medical Inspection.~-.\naiigcnmiit.s have 
There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- been made for medical insp.vtioii of scholars 
Indiaiis_whieh are placed under the control of but progress has been hamimod hv 1 he shortage 
special inspectors for European Schools. The of funds and the conliiiued imlifforence of 
education of the domiciled community has prov- parents. Tn the United Pruviucis, scliools are 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a now inspected by otfienrs of tlm Piihlie Health 
conference was summoned at Simla to eonsidei Department. In Madras, the sdienui of medical 
the matter. The difficulty is that European inspection of schools has been made eompulsorv 
Schools are very remote from the general ays- m all Government institutions, and it has heen 
tern of education in India. But efforts are made a condition of recognition that all seeoii- 
being made to bring these schools more into dary s.-liools should infrodime the scheme, 
line^ with the ordinary schools, and Indian in Burma, the grantr,-iu-aid for medical 
Universities generaUy are affording specia inspection have been temporarilv .suspended on 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed account of retrouehment, but" most medical 
for higher education In Indian colleges. officers have coufimied tlic inspection of pupils 

Recently, as a result of the recommendations «ithoiit reinuncration. In Bihar A Orissa, certain 
made by the Dwin Sub-Committee of the Third posts of school medical officers were abolished 
Indian Hound Table Conference, Provincial p lOd-, for the same reason, but it 1ms since 
‘Rnnrflci fnr AT»f?ln-Tnfli«Ti jind European Edti- found possible to revive them. There is, 
StiSn have bfen“ii to'\«ver still need for adequate facilities for' 

Provinces; and an Inter-Provincial Board has thetre.itnient of childien siilleringfrom dmcasCs. 


also been constituted, the first meeting of which ^ towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
was hold in January 1935 under the auspices 

of the Government of India. /I'.u sdmme is i^ler 


of Tridi'a * ’ tioii but also for effective treatment, and an 

of the Government Of India. extension of tins useful scheme is under 

Medium of instruction in public schools, contoiuplatiou. 

mXm''lf IntfcnictlOn Cross and 

Sed bv a remcaentati vrcM St. John Ambulance Societies ha ve Veen particii- 
f^ncAwhfeh met a? sLla ff beneficial iu improving llie health of 

Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then tpe^lmalto of mherr' Interesting them in 
Education Member. Although it was generally tbe liealtli of others. 

conceded that the of siffiool subjects professionalandTechnicalEducation.— 

through a medium which was imperfectly under- ^ research institute in agriculture was 
stood led to cramming and memorising of started by Lord Curxon at Pusa in Bihar, 
text-books, tlie use of English medium was ,piiich has done valuable work. Its buildings 
def ended by some on the groundtoat It improved seriously damaged by the bih.r eartn- 

the knowledge of Enghsli._ Tlie result of the institute has therefore 

conference was tlmreforo inconclusive. Some been transferred to New Delhi, where new build- 
local authorities have since then approved mgs are being constructed for it. Conferences 
of schemes providing for the _ recognition (rf have been held at Pusa, vSinila and Poona, 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and g| providing a suitable 

examination m certain subjMts There ^ training in agriculture. A Royal Commission 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as o„ Agriculture has submitted its report and as 
the medium of instruction and examination is result of its recommendations an Imperial 
gradually increasing aU over India. Council of Agricultural Research has been 

The main difficulty, however, is that school established by the Government of India 
nTotfoi to lie RTilit lit) at considerable at their headquarters. Among commercial 

classes have often to be spilt up colleges, the most important is the Syden- 

Th^e mobfem neeTfur^r invltigation,^ ham Ooilege of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
risllv^ln the direction of evolving a common trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
cir ot for flt mast if not for maintained by Government, otliers by munici- 

the whole oV India. In th?s connexion, Mr. A. PaliHes or local boards, and oUiers by private 

Ts+ifl TOR has done uond nioneer work in bodies. The most importeiit aio the 

^oot t'o'the Rnmaidsed^ Urdu Script Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay, 

respect to the Romamsed Uidu »cupt. Institute of Science at Bangalore, 

Bov Seoul Movement.— A happy develop- the product of generous donations by tlie Tata 
ment in recent years has been the spread of the family. The tendency in recent years has been 
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T echnical Education. 


to place these lastitutiona under the control of 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Enuineering Colleges at Boorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Bangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Boorkee is affiliated 
to a university. The engineering colleges 
maintain a high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also pnictioal crafts like pottery 


andiron work. There are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
institute is in existence at Oawnpore and 
a Mining School at Dhanbad. Mining and 
metallurgy are also taught by the Mining and 
Metallurgical College at Benares which provides 
a 4-vear course leading to a B.Sc, degree in 
each subject. Provision has been made by the 
Government of India for the training of cadets 
for the Mercantile Marine Service and a ship 
“ LM.M.T.S. Dufferin ” has been stationed for 
this purpose in Bombay waters, 
the number of such institutions and of students 


Type of Institution. 

1933. 

1934, 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

I. Golleges — 

22 

1,590 

22 

1,696 


12 


12 

7,274 


11 

4,440 

10 

4,766 

Engineering 

7 

2,142 

7 

2,121 


8 

872 


819 

Commercial 

6 

2,082 

0 

2,686 


2 

60 

1 

58 

Veterinary 

4 

438 

4 

410 

, Total 

72 

18,862 

69 

19,430 

n. Schools— 





Bormal and Training 

592 

27,276 

682 

27,249 

Law 

2 

113 

2 

140 

Medical 

82 

6,656 

33 

6,995 

Engineering 

11 

1,926 

11 

1,840 

Technical and Industrial. . 

451 

25,645 

468 

26,262 

Commercial 

132 

5,411 

136 

5,849 

Agricultural 

12 

483 

12 

546 

Porest . . . . 

1 

68 

1 

57 

Schools of Art 

15 

2,128 i 

16 

2,167 

Total .. 

1,248 

69,706 

1,260 

71,086 

Grand Total .. 

1,320 

88,567 

1,329 

90,515 


The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1837. Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities were all of the affiliat- 
ing type. The Government of India had recog- 
nised in their resolution of 1913 the necessity of 
creating new local teaching and residential 
universities in addition to the existing affiliating 
universities. The developme nt of this policy 
was accelerated by the strength of communal 
feeling and the growth of local and provincial! 
patriotism, leading to the establishment of a i 
number of beaching universities. The new 
type of universities has since been strongly 
advocated by the Calcutta University Comm' 

sion which has offered constructive proposals 

to the lines to be followed in university reform. 

, Calcutta University Commission.— -The | 
Beport of the Calcutta University Commission 


Universities. 

was published in August 1919. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal : but It 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application. Committees were 
conseguontly appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
beaching University at Lucknow, the aecond to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education. 


The Punjab University Enquiry Committee was appointed in 1932 and submitted its report in the following year. The committee reported 
that “ the Universitj'is overburdened by the immense area of its jurisdiction and by the ever-increasing number of its students many of whom 
are ill-fitted for such education. “ The main recommendation was that the school sjratem should be re-adjusted so that many pupils would be 
diverted at an earlier age to vocational and other forms of education. 


Universities in India, 
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1. Calcutta (c) 
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3. Madras (d).. 

4 Punjab (c). . 

5. Allaliabad (e) 

6. Benares 

Hindu. 

7 . Mysore (/).. 

g. Patna 




Education of Women and Girls. 


Intermediate Colleges. — One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission's 
reconiraendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of night schools from the rest of the 
school classes. The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Bo.ard of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a hotifleation of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year. The Aligsirh' 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College luis been abolished. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Pv-ajputana, Central India and Gwalior. Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are alBliated 
to the Punjab University, 

Inter-University Board.— The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1024 for the constitution of a central agency 
In India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni. 
verslty Board came into being during 1923. 
Twelve but of fifteen universities joined the 
Board, Its functions are 


(&) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised olmnnel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work ; 

((i) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 


(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces 
sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperiat or International con 
ferences on higher education ; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(p) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it lias done 
a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information ami in stimulating tiionglit 
regarding current University problems. 

Edneation of Indian Women and Girls. — 
There is still a leeway to be made uood. Alt 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of edneation amongst the bo.ys are reinforced 
[In the case of women by the purdah .system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few glrl.s 
attend them. The Lady Hardingo Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a lull inedica I 
course for medical students. The Slireoniati 
Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Women's 
University was started some ton years ago 
by Professor Karve. It is a privntc in-,tituti6n 
and is doing good pioneer work. 

The All-India Women’s Conference on Ednoa- 
tional Reform, which holds its meeting, s annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country, is also doing mu oh useful 
work. An All-India Women’s Education 
Eund Association has also been established 
In connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1930 a special oommltteo 
to enquire into the feasibility of establisliing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Homo Science diaracter. This committee 
recommended the establishment of such a 
college “on absolutely new lines which would 
synthesise the work of existing provincial 
colleges by psychological research The pro- 
posal was adopted by the A<^sociiition and a 
college, called the Lady Irwin College, has since 
been established in New Delhi. 


The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1933-84 ■ 


Recognized Institutions- 

Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges 

High Schools . . 
Middle Schools . . 

Primary Schools 


saUen^ features of educational progress in the different 



Includes figures for Minor Administratlonsand Provinces (rentrslly administered 


(ji!/ Distribviion of Scholars in Recognised Institutions, 1934 



* Includes figures for Minor Administmtioiis and Provinces (centrally administered areas). 



* Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally administered areas), 
(a) Includes fiotli District Board and Municinal Funds. - 


Boy Scotits. 


Education in the Army. — The Army in i 
• India (iiHiertakcstlierespon.sihility of the educa-j 
tion of certain sections of the coinnninity. Its j 
activities a re directed into various channels with | 
certain deflnite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows : — 

(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to : — 

(a) develop his training faculties; 

(b) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 

(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 

employment on his return to civil life. 

Hi) The fulfllment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ex- 
service (British and Indian). 

(iii) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have ] 
died in the service of their country. 

Hv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public scliool 
traditions, whidi should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Eoyai Militarj’ 
College, Sandhurst. 

Boon School.-^Tlie efforts of tlie Indian 
Public Schools Society, wdiich owes it.- origin 
to the initiative and ontlinsiasm of the late 
Mr. S. li. Das, have culminated in the establi. li- 
ineiit of a School at Dohra Dun. Tlie .selionl 
will attempt to develop, in air !itini).s])lif;re of 
Indian cultinre and social environment, the 
best features of English Pu])lic .Schoeds. it 
was opended by His JSxcellency the Viceroy 
(Lord Willingdon) in October, ,in;iri. 'J’he 
Society has been fortimate in securing tlie Cliand 
Bagh Estate at Dehra Dun for tire location of 
the’ school. In Eebruary, 1030, there were 


188 lioys in the scliool. who were tlistrilinted 
between three lionses. 51r. A. E. Knot, who was 
formerly a master at Eton, lias Ijceu iip]>oiiited 
as headina.stcr ; he is iis.siarcd py mm teen 
masters, of whom iive have been appointed from 
England, Tlie Board of ^lanageiucm, nt the 
Society liiclndps the llou’bli' Sir Frank .N'oyce 
(Chairman), the Hon’Idc sir .lagdisli Prasad, 
the iron’lilo Malik Sir Feroze Khnn Noon, 
Sir Jdieroze Setliiia. Sir (ieorge Aiidcrr .011 and 
air. 31. W. Veatts, i.c.s. {llonarartj Sem't,tr)j). 

Indigenous Education.— Of the 13,l7i:,S‘)0 
scholars being educated In India fiSI.ovil are 
classed as attending ‘private’ or 'unrecog- 
nised ' institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Ilabindra Nath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame ; and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are -well- 
knnw'n. '.riim-e is also an liidiiiu IVoiUcn's 
University at Poona, to wliicli reference has 
been made under file education of Indian 
women and girls. '.I’his University provides 
instriie.tiori through tlie medium of vernacular, 
English, Iieing, iiowcver, a eoiupuNory Mibjeet, 
Four enlJegf’s are alliliatud to tlie L'niver.sity, 
which are situated at Boniliay. I’oima, Almio- 
dabad and Baroila. Uonuci-tcd witii every liig 
mosque in norflieni India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and tiie sciiouls attached 
to the Fatelipuri and Golden Mosques at Deilii 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
Tliese institutions generally have a religious or 
‘ national ’ atinospliere. 

The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibhia College, 
Delhi, foimded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides Instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the higliest atamiard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 


BOY SCOUTS. 

The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in Dapidij Chief Commissioner.— ■‘Rui Sahib 

England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief G. Dutta, 

Scout), has spread widely in India, both general Secretary/ for India.— S. N. Bhose 

among Emopeans and Indians. The Viceroy (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. P.0.0, 

is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 

Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas. TraveUing Secretary for India.— G. T. J. 
The aim of the Association is to develop Thaddaeus, Esq., B.A., D.C.C. (S. & K.) ; Ak, L. 
good citizenship among boys by forming their (for India). 

character— training them in habits of obserya- deadijvartet'ft Council for India . — 


tion, obedience and self -rehance— inculcating m ■ ^ c- w t i. 

loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — ^and 2 rcsulml.- The Ohief Scout for India, 

teaching them, services useful to the public and Chairman — 'i'he Oliief Commissioner(ex-oliiclo). 


handicrafts useful to themselves. 

IKUIAS Hiiadquahteiis. 

Chief Scout for India.— Sis Excellency The 
Most Honourable tlie Marquess of Linlithgow, 
K.T., a.M.S.I., h.M.l.E. 

Chief Commissioner. — Captain. Nawab Sir 
Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan, K.C.S.T., K.C.I.E,, 
M.B.E., of Chhatari. 


Members . — The Treasurer (ex-officio). 

The Deputy Chief Commissioners 
(cx-oQick>). 

' Six Membeis elected by the Provincial 

Delegates to tlie Triennial All-India 
Conference. 

Six members elected by State 
Delegates to the Trieimial Aii- 
India Conference. 

Secretary . — The General Secretary (ex-offioio). 
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Boy Scouts, 


The B<qr Scouts Association in India, 
GRAND 






No. of Groups. 

Sections of 
Groups. 

Officers Warranied & 
on Probation. 


NAME. 




1 






1 



il 




“ Open. 

1 

Total. 

Troop. 


1 

c5 

Troop. 

Pack. 

1 

1 

Assam . . 



11 

229 

240 

191 

162 

10 

48 

167 

156 

9 

2 

Baluchistan . . 





Fign 

res n 

ot rec 

eive 

1 owin 

gto Ea 

rth Qu 


3 

Bangalore 



2 

26 

28 

IS 

20 

1 

4 

30 

26 

1 

4 

Bengal 



ol 

479 

560 

373 

185 

28 

35 

461 

209 

29 

5 

Bihar & Orissa 



5 

263 

268 

243 

154 

14 

138 

248 

126 

12 

« 

Bomhas' 



38 

1686 

1724 

1397 

600 

83 

95 

1820 

800 

77 

7 

Central India 



4 

14 

18 

13 

18 

1 

10 

13 

18 


8 

Central Provinces 




1103 

1158 

671 

748 

55 

23 

760 

823 

70 

9 

Delhi . . 




63 

63 

47 

31 

3 

9 

65 

39 

3 

10 

Eastern States Agenc 




61 

61 

57 

117 

4 

8 

86 

01 

2 

11 

Hyderabad B 
Administered Area 

ritish 












3 


4 

45 

49 

22 

27 



26 

36 


12 

Madras 



28 

520 

548 

402 

251 

67 

75 

635 

318 


13 

N. W. Frontier Province 


7 

91 

98 

86 

63 

14 

44 

88 

59 

18 

14 

Punjab 




1580 

1602 

1232 

694 

49 

447 

1357 

577 

48 

15 

16 

Bajputana 

United Provinces 



4 

75 

37 

390 

41 

1465 

38 

905 

6 

827 

6 

64 

6 

250 

61 

957 

6 

852 

3 

89 

17 

Western India States 

Agency 

1 

40 

41 

49 

7 

4 

3 

48 


18 

Baghat State 


.. 


3 

3 

8 

3 

2 


2 

4 

2 

19 

Barwani State 




1 

1 

2 



1 

1 



20 

Bharatpnr State 




15 

15 

14 

14 

7 

1 

22 

23 

ii 

21 

Bhopal State . . 




14 

14 

22 



5 

94 



22 

Bijawar State 




11 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 


23 

Charkhari State 



4 

10 

14 

5 

2 


1 

2 

1 


24 

Ghattarpur State 




21 

21 

13 

7 

1 

1 

12 

10 


25 

Cochin State . . 



7 

68 

67 

61 

28 

11 

15 

S3 

22 

ii 

26 

Datla State . . 




6 

■ C 

4 

2 


1 


2 


27 

Dhar State 



2 

35 

37 

37 

4 

*‘s 

1 


1 


28 

Dlienkanal State 



52 

78 

33( 

; 76 

71 

3 

8 

68 

46 

’’s 

29 

Jaipur State . . 




83 

Hi 

88 

37 

10 

28 

107 

22 

12 

30 

Jammu & Kashmir State 


7 

53 

6( 

5(J 

68i 

1 


87 

76 

2 

31 

Jath State . . 




5 

6 

5 

1 


" 1 



32 

Jhabua State 




1 

1 

1 



1! 




33 

Junagadh State 




22 

22 

2C 

“4 

''3 


: 2] 

4 

”1 

34 

Khilchipur State 




1 


1 

1 



1 



35 

Kolhapur State 



"e 

61 

67 

49 

14 

‘4 

’ ’12 

80 

”14 

■ ’ ‘4 

86 

Kurwai State 




1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 


87 

Kutch State . . 




21 

21 

20 

2 

"3 

' ‘ 1 

27 

S 

“3 

38 

Marwar State 




146 

14« 

75 

66 

7 

17 

104 

74 

8 


Mysore State . . 



‘is 

324 

34S 

225 

199 

83 

78 

218 

192 

34 

40 

Nagod State .. 




a 


3 



1 

, 2 



41 

Narsingarh State 




1 

1 

1 

■'l 


2 




42 

Nawanagar State 
Orohha State 



*4 

23 

2i 

24 

3 



”24 

” 3 


43 



1 

20 

21 

16 

16 

"1 

” 1 

18 

17 

‘*3 

44 

Patiala State . . 




1 3S 

1 41 

27 

12 


1 

29 

8 


45 

Pudukkottei State 



3 

10 

! 11 

11 

12 

"2 


17 

1 

16 

"s 

46 

Eajgarh State 




1 

1 

L 1 

1 

1 

’■ 1 


47 

Eainpur State 




1 

1 

2 

, 2 


1 

2 

”2 


48 

Ihitlam State 




3 

1 

1 

1 

"1 

3 

, 2 

1 

”2 

49 

Sailana State 




3 

1 

1 ■ 2 

; 2 

1 1 

1 

. 1 

1 

1 

50 

Sangli State 




33 

. 81 

_ 31 

. . 7 

' 5 


31 

2 


61 

Sawantwadi State 




IS 

! IS 

J 12 




26 



62 

Tonk State . . 




S 

! S 


i "1 

. "j 

" 1 

.2 

: " 1 

'*1 

53 

Travancore State 




' 7£ 

1 

! 73 


1 11 

IE 

1 131 

4£ 

i 17 

64 

G. H, Qs’ Commissioners 










GEAND TOTAL 


j 418j 881f 

i 923^ 

1 6610 

' 4604 

: 613 

140C 

1 8071 

. 4621 

7 544 


Boy Scouts. 


General Headquarters— Census 1935. 
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Rural Po\ orts’.-— Thr oufstundiita fcatsire 
IiiiUaiinua! ri .isi.nisy that ia bomitl to arn-st 
tlii' '>t aiij' is tlu? appailiny 

juni-itv Hi till* ctiviii [iiiiniiatiou. Tiii;; %'ai'ious 
fstuuat-', Diliiial arni iiDU-olUciaS, tlial; have 
01 ihi' ii! onu i>i'r ln'iitl oi population 
in liulia at \anoi:-» (iiiits leave tPe matter 
alisuiutiilv in no doulir. Jito Central llankinp 
l.ii.iimy estimates that the average 
ini'orne'ot an agiivnhiri't in IJritiKh linlia does 
not voTk Kilt at a iii.'h- r lyim- than its. -12 a 
j.ar. 'Ihf Mi't maguilude oi this t vil will he 
If tt r r' .ili'-'d vvhi u ne take into umnint the 
pseFlotuinaue,' nt Ihi a_'ih iiltiiral impulation in 
Imila. in l>ti! hi p. rei’Ul.. oi the total popiila- 
tson ot th>- rtiunliy I'ui li on agrieiilturc ; this 
P> r.i i.t.iu'- i"-e to tit; in Is'ol ami to T:j percent, 
lii lici- id iDU. tie* pereeiit.i'.'e Iwn fallen 
aliitli'to 1,7. 'Ihe puvi'ity oi the agriculturist 
uia, he uitu to a Varietj” of causes, but 
cannot ignore th-’ fact that agriculture 
has ia a huge niea-.uie ('f.wd t<i he an 
ih'iu-trj worleol for piolit ; the cultivator 
lah'iiirs not tor a m-t return hut for suh- 
'.i'tcle'c. 'i'lic evil nr of an average holding 
wiiii'h uorkh out at about ti acre, tor an agiieul- 
tairal famil}' ol o pers'ins is too iinulmiuaU! 
inaiutaiu il in utiliuary eiuuhut even vvitli the 
low standard of living wiiich is so charaetcristic 
oi the rural population of Imlia. Mi)reovei’ 
the Indian cultivator is in a large measuic 
(‘xp<.).5cd to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon, in every 5 years 
tliere is hut one go„d year, one bad year and 
tlaci> iuilitfcrcnt years, 'these unfavourable 
conditions might 1 h’ iniligated to some e.vleni 
by a vvidl conceivcil {lolicy of irrigation by the 
State ; Imt .“o far, ol tlie total cultivatCFl area 
in the country, about 16 per cent, only has 
Irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while tile remaining 84 jicr cent, dejicntls merely 
on rainfidl. 'I'lius the frequency of failure of 
croti.s, owing to dtouglit and floods and pests, 
coupled with tiie low vflaiity and high mortality 
of the live sbji'k, render the economic position 
of the cultivator worse still. The inadequacy 
of the subsidiary occupations to supplement 
the slender income fiom agriculture contributes] 
further to Iii.s extreme eironotnic weakness. 
Ho has suflicient spare time on his hands to 
devote Irimself to subsidiary occupations but 
ite has been exposeil to the full blast of competi- 
tion ot foree.s from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past have sulfered largely from or been wiped 
out by the eompelif ion of maehlne-made articles. 
The recent fail in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has atfected him powerfully for 
he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets botli national and inter- 
national and he lias neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several IJuropcan countries. In addition to | 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul-j 
turlst has another serious handicap In this that 
he is largely illiterate. The percentage of literacy I 


in India is still very low being only 8 per cent, 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
imoossible without the background of general 
education. All these factors lead to tliu most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy- 
tin: cliroiiie and almost hopeless indebtedness of 
the oiiltivator. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has estima'ced that the total rural 
iudubtcducss in India i.s about Its. 000 crores. 
Tijough indebtedness of the agricultural popuia' 
tion has been there from old times, it is acknow 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 50 years. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses. 
Numerous causes liave been adv^anced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it. A peculiarity, however, 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
increase to their successors. Ignorance and 
iraprovidenee, extravagance and conservatism 
liave further been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load. A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into e.xtravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no less costly. All these factors — 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
Industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

Genesis of the Movement. — It is no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical xinproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
country-side has driven him into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices which increase .still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling 
for generation after generation, without over 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
bare subsistence as a rcw'ard for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressivc. 
In 1883 the Land Improvements Loans Act was 
passed and this was followed In the next year 
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by llie AiJirioultiiriJts Loan Aut enabling 
(lovcniment in advanoe loana reita5'able by 
easy instalments and at low rates of interest 
for improvements and also for current agricul- 
tural needs. In ISd:! Sir Frederick Mieliolson 
submitted a report to the Madras Government 
on tlm posKibilily of intrudueing land and agri- 
eultunil banks and tlio discussion tliiis initiated 
liy lum was continued liy Mr. Dnperues of tlie 
U. P., in his “Peoples” Banks for Northern 
India”. The: caste .system of the Hindus had 
t,he ideas of common brotherhood among rlie 
Mo^^lems were evidences of the peoj les’ natural 
aptitude for co-operation and the nidhis of 
Southern India furnished a practical proof of 
tliis aptitude. Tlie Government of India, in 
11101 ajipoiate:! a committee to comsider the 
cpiestion of tiie e.stablishinent of agricultural 
bank.s in India and the, report of thi.s committee 
re-ultcd in tlie passing of the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act of lllO-l. The co-operative move- 
ment was tliiis laimetied in India on the 2."jth 
Marcli, 190-1. Tim Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and eo-operation amongst 
agriculturist.?, artisans and iiorsons of limited 
means and tlie soeietie.s tliat were to be started 
were intended to be small .simple credit societies 
for .small ami simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only. ICuowIedge 
of and coulldenee in their fellow member.s which 
are the kejnote of .-ucce-.s were ensured by 
providing that a society sliould consist of persons 
residing in tlie same town or village or group 
of villages and siioiild be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste. In order to provide facili- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. The Act intro- 
duced the principle of unlimited liability for 
rural societies following the Raiffeisen system 
in Germany, tliough it permitted .urban 
societies to choose the Scluilze- Delitzch model. 
The local Governments were empowered to 
appoint special officers called Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies, whose duty It would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get tlie accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of their staff and in general to see tliat 
the societies worked well. The seed thus sown 
has grown to-day iu the course of 30 years into 
a fine tree with twigs and brandies, spread out 
in many directions. In spite of several weak- 
nesses iu the co-operative movement in India 
to-day, it is beyond dispute that the movement 
lias been a powerful instrument towards tlie 
awakening of the country-side and lias led to a 
steady improvement in various directions of the 
life of tlie Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self- 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co-operative societies have been great 
schools for political and civic education. Since 
the laiinohing of the movement in 1904, 
there have been amendments of the co- 
operative law and committees and commissions, 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to suggest 
further line.? of action. 'These we shall note 
later on. 

Growth of Co-operation.— In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consi- 
derably accelerated from 1910 and the average 


number of societie.-^ from 1 OtO ft. ^ in:, was about 
1,100. Tlie pace of growl Ii still fu rf lii-r quickened 
and now tliere are agniultiiral 

societies and about 1 1 .lit nou-agricultural ones. 
Table 1 shows the distribulion of f.lie,-;e .-oeimie-i 
by provinces. It will appear from tlie tabic 
that progre.'S in dilfereut p.irts of India lias uoi 
been uniform, Rcu.gal, tiic Bimjab ami .Nfadras 
have the large.-^t number of Societies— wiiilc 
the other major provinces like Ik-mbay, Biliur 
and Orissa, tlie United Truvinces and tlic Ccntr.d 
Province.?, Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures. 'Tim Pun jab with over fil.om) 
societies stands first in tlie luimbcr of societies 
(91) per one lakh inliabitants, while Bengal 
whic'a lias a larger number of societie-- than tlie 
Punjab stands second in tliat respect witii 47. 
The progress in smaller areas, like Goorg ami 
Ajmer-Merwara, must lie 'regarded as very 
satisfactory iu view of tlieir small population, 
since tlie niinilier of soeiet ies iier oue. lakii inliabi- 
tants works out iu tlicir case at I'd.! and 118 
respectively. It is satisfactory to note that. 

I tlie eo-operativo movement has spread not only 
among tlm British Indian Provinces luit also in 
1 Indian .States and compared to tlie total popula- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in tliis matter 
though tlic premier States of Kaslimir, Mysore, 
Baroda and Hyderabad liave also made con.si- 
derable progress. Even more instructive are 
the figures iii Table 2. 'The total number of 
members of primary soeioties stamls on the 
30th of June 1031 at 43 lakhs. 'Taking the 
normal family at a little under a, it is clear, 
therefore, tliat more than two crores of the 
people of India are being served by this move- 
ment. There is no single movement in tlie 
country fraught with sucli tremendous possi- 
bilitie.? for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
witli sucli a large pereeiitage of tlie population 
affected by it. Tliough the Punjab loads in 
the number of members of sacietie.s (30) per 
one tliousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 20.8, while Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter. 'This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different provinces and that Bombay, 
while liiiving a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membersliip per society as 
compared with tlie otlier provinces of Britisli 
India. Of the smaller areas, Goorg takes a 
leading place with 76.7 members per one tliou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore ha.s an 
average of 44.5. Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Goorg, 
'Travanebre and Bhopal must be regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- 
ship in the societies is not an index of tlic work 
that is being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected. The societies arc predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 
institntfona and the part that they play can be 
better appreciated from their working capital 
than from merely the number of members. In 
this direction also we must note the marvellous 
progress so far achieved by the movement. 
From about Rs. 68 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at about Rs. 96 
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fr-irf's. 11 is iilc-asini: to note from Table 3 needy rather form distinct Kroups, the foimer 
that thift large sum has been ilerived mostly playing or trying uo iday the sowcar. liuis 
from non-iiovernnu-at soarees. The share instead of coiapnsnig more or Ic-.s ail sections 
capita!, the reserve fund and the deposits from of tiie population 91 tiie village, the society 
niimbers togetlicr eontriinitcahouf. It."*. .‘55 erores is rather niadr up 01 the nocdj section only, at 
and This i- really muied capital or the meinljers' any rate, very larpely. Ji,ven otlmrwise the 
own ninnev. The iirnviuci.al or eentral liank.s .'lender saving' 01 the well-to-do would not be 
and oth> r'sceietiis contribute a httle k-.-s — :U) enough to iiuvl the wants oi tnc neeay .and each 
crores VI idle the iion-mcniber.J or the oiit'ide village nociety !■- not, therefore, able to be selt- 
piihlie coiittibnre aUmt Mb croies. This latter Mitlkient. mailing available ihe depo.sits ot its 
tteni shiws to a rem.tTkable c.vtent the gr.nvih:we!l-1o-do iiicmbers .as loans for the needy 
of public eonlidenee in eo-oi.erative institutions; ones The heavy load or unprodnctivo debt 
anti .spe.ika well in general of the uiaurigement of the average Indian larmer. his habit 01 
of the socftie'. and the very useful purpose investing In-, savinp, if any, in lands and oni.a- 
they ^e^v•u in the b.aukiug organisation of the U!ent«, aud jus illiteracy and conseaueut lack 
country. The dhtribiitiou of the working of the b.iuking habit, soon nriule it apparent 
ciitiital bv iiri.viuee- and tsfates gives us a Umt. the riir.il credit societies could not bo 
further insight into the progress made in expected to raise tlic re.piired fiincls in deposits 
tlii.« direetuin IiV the eo-oper.itive inovcment either ironi ineriiber.s or locally. The question 
in different p.irfs of Indix. Tile Piiujab leads of funds for Hie working of a rural co-operative 
in till., ro'pcct al'U with l‘.!5 auuas per luaul of «o<-iety thus becomes a vital question indeed. 
populiiiiMU while bouihav comes iie.vt vvitli Ib^. Central banks have therefore been brought into 
Mailnis aud Jleiigal f.dl iichiiid uitli 5.'. aud .'di mvistenee at the district head-quarters in order 
re-ucoivcU' tiu.m” (he 'iiiailer area', Ajmer- fu r.xise money from towns and make them 
Mmvira I'oiiii'' outburst with lit aniia.s jut available to the primary rural societies. Follow- 
itead ‘of prq.iilatiou while Coorg" fallows with ing up Hie idea further, it has been found neces- 
lur. of t he Indian .Sfati-^, Indore fake.' sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
tJu' tlr't iil.xcc with ><' 5 , vvhili! .My.sore, liaroda head-quarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
and biiop’ii follow with »;!, 51 4ft res- the central hanks and to make available larger 
m efhely, Itombay stands an ea.sy’llr.st ill the funds for the primary societies through the 
matter of tkqiu'it.s from incnibcrs which central banking institutions. The linanplal 
amount to ov.t three crore.s out of a total structure of the co-operative movement is thus 
working capital of about 10 crorcs and thi.s is largely coinposed of throe parts— (x) the Agricul- 
one of the be.'t tests of the success of a turat Credit Society, (xx) the centra financing 
cu-operativu society. It Is obvious from a agencies, and, (ux) the provincial banks. Obvi- 
glance at the figurcn in the tables that there ously one more part in the structure seems 
has bteii very rapid progress in the number possible and desirable, namely, an Ape-v All- 
ol societies, in their membership and in the India Co-operative Bank. So far, however, 
working capital of these socifitles. Tlie Pun- such an All-India Bank has not been started 
jab. generally speaking, leads In many respects and the provincial banlis have been content with 
with Bombay coming close behind. The nn All-India Provincial- Co-operative Banks’ 
smaller arcus and the Indian States have Association, 
lil.ui acliteved considerable progress though the 

movement tiiore started comparatively later. Agricultural Credit Societies. — The suo- 
The agriciiitural societies predominate in all cess of these societies i.s closely related to 
the ])ravinc.“.s and States wiille nott-agricuitural, their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
that is. urban .societies show a much slower joint stock company, a member is liable only 
develoiimcnt. AVliile there is much room for to the extent of the value of his share holding ; 
sati.stactiL)n_ at the phenomenal growth of the and his liability is therefore limited ; but in tho 
inov onient m rural aud urban areas, it must be case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
aaniittcd, however, that merely the figures is unlimited, that is to say, members are jointly 
ol ( he number, laembershlp and working capital and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
.lie net enougli to liase conclusions upon. But for the full amount of the debts incurred by it, 
further, we must now explain Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
component parts of the structure, as it any person, unless he was imbued with the 
4. ■ co-operative broader vision of brotherhood between members 

movement m the country. and unless he himself had an active voice in 

. the management of the society and had a more 

Movement. — or less full knowledge of the character and 
‘^^“P'^ratively few co-operative antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
cretlit India for non' tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 

whethef m^arhnn n,. Tecognised thal unlimited liability is the great instrument to 

societv lareplv^rani^'i^‘1* areas, a co-operative secure the admission into a society as members 
institiition^fnr of these persons only, who by their character 

Hon tn dq financial aceommoda- and antecedents deserve to bo taken into that 

Of i ^'Operative basis, brotherhood which Imposes such an obligation 

' rUrVi « n rx/ ^ greater as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 

f .Vi mx ; I™ or sink together. To secure success, 
’ultiiriKt iimi X ' therefore, the proper selection of members is 

.ultiirist ai d a. such it needs funds. The of the utmost importance; and it has been 
unfortunate that in India this has not been in 
practice as well Icept in view as it should have 
me meamm of the society- been, in the eager desire to promote the forma'* 
the weJl-to-ao and : the tlon of more and yet more societies. 
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Croditls ii ble.isiiiK only if turned to productive 
account : if useil up for uuproluctlve purposes, 
it is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
but it would only impoverish the consumer. 

It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignorant towards perdition. The Indian agricul- 
turist needs money for productive purposes, 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
impro'vement, purchase of stock and imple- 
ments, manures and see da as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals. He thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer^ — a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who ia a perpetual borrower ready 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itself. He Is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though sufiiciently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in has 
methods. Under such circumstances, it is 
imperative for the management of the rural 
co-operative society very carefully to scrutinise | 
tile loan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the spaciflo purpose. And yet, it is in this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The funds of an agricultural credit society 
are raised from entrance foes, share capital, 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. The income 
from entrance fees and share capital ia small 
compared with the financial requirements of 
the members. The largo sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
seoura on terms offered by it is an index of the 
meastite of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability of Its financial 
position. The ideal placed before these societies 
is the development of members’ deposits to the 
extent of making the society flnanoially self- 
sufficient. These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but the response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where it forms about i of the total working 
capital. Loans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management have made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
assets such as by investment depreciation. 
The general practice in regard to the use of 
the reserve ftind in the business of the 
societies is that it is used as ordinary woridng 
capital. 

The funds coUeoted by the agricultural credit 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible. They aggregate to about 84 crores 


of rupees. Their liiiancinl position as on the 
30th of June I'JiiS stood thus ;-- - 

In tiiousands 
ofruppca. 


Share c.apital .. 4,37,10 

Reserve Fund . . . . 8,50,40 

Deposits 3,15,57 

Loans . . . . . . 17 89,02 

Total Working Capital . . 33,98,78 


The figures show that tii.-sn tiny agrimiltuj'iil 
societies in India work wit.h over Rs. 10 crores 
of their own caiiit.'il (including luomUTs' depo.-its 
in this head) as .against their out.side borrowed 
capital of about Rs. Is emres. The owned 
capital was tluis about 47 per cent, of their 
total ’ivorking capital, anO. this proiiortion is 
rising steadily as yo.ars pass by. 

Central Financing Agencies. —T lie forrna- 
itioa of i)anks in uriian :ireas on co-operative 
principles, w’itli the sole objpiit of raising funds 
for advances to societies having been found 
necessary to place the iiuancial struiituro of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 3912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for tlm registration of central banks 
with i.he sole olqect of financing societies. Soon 
thereafter the uumlwr of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in tho Uniied Brovinces. The func- 
tion of those central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
societies but also to make the surplus resources 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a deficiency of funds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
them. On the .30th .Tune 1034 the number of 
central banks was 603. 

There are four main sources from which a 
central hank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1983-34 at 80*9 orores: (a) Share 
capital, {&) Reserve, (c) Deposits, (d) Loans. 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute the owned resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resourooa and provide the guarantee fund against 
wMch additional funds are raisefl by them In 
the shape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central hanks 
In each province. The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks. Tho total amount- 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1933-84 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs. 18*4 crores, and from primary 
societies to Rs. 8*1 crores. Deposits In oentbal 
banks are mainly of two kinds, vis,, savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas. The principle nsuaily observed by these 
banks Is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparafdvely 
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inns. In addition to funds obtainwl tiv deposit?, , vrhieh, seven are in Iditish India and two in the 
oentrrd tiank'i idisp luans ekhiT froin outside ' Iiulian States, ’flu foiHiiutinas o£ these 
iwnks from otiier central lunks, from the loe.-d iastitntioiis vary ,‘an-kl rat.ly : )>nt tlir- funidiwi.s 
priVi,inei,il liank <>r iroiu liovernment. Tlie total , oi all tlie?e institntion-, are moi-L or less the same, 
amount of loaiH held hv the central hank-, in uamely, the co-ouiinatiun ol the work of the 
troni outsjd,. hank', fr tin otln r eo- ' central h;uil,.s and j.rovinejalmaTion of finanre 


■.pevatiw ImuKs and frot 
wa? Its. ;!• n irores and fn 
iakhs. iixeeiitimt in Ih 


other [)ro\i)u-is id Jlri’i'ii i 
Itorrow lo.ui' !ii>m (toMn 
hanks of In.iian Stat'-s, et 
to a stre.di'v or Ic's f\tM 
(tovertiineiit, ■wlnie iji '< 
tJoieriiiiif-rit eoiisfitnte tl 
itetu of Tin- total vrorkhv' i 
from outsiilt hajiki are ttr 
aeeorniii. idat n m < d.rnii lei i 
iVink i't India as.itn-t- ti-i 
or l‘ronii'-or,t ^ote^ txtei’ 
favmir •.! tin- ei-nri.d hmki, 
lattir i!i i.itoin m the in 
ace.imwod.di"n Imweve 


and fnun tiie pro\iijci.il hanks, in tlv in. It m Jonnd tiiat in a large ma]oritiy 
.'samiftomtotveriimeut Us. 40 of tin* apes !auk>, the constitution i? a mixed 
m in liiirina- ami r.'eentjv in oim, that is, hutli in the seneral body of tiie 
uneitiou with luid mortcasi' hank? as well as in tiie diiectoratf , there are, 
nons, i-t'iiTral haiiks in , indh hinai siiaiviioider? .as well as reprefaeiitatives 
id Jlri’i'h imiia d.i m.t .ihirtly of co-operative societies and central banks. 

I'^kf-ilos'^^ceptiti’^ ^*l’-.*ire^ii(r All apex ]»an!i.s hntli in British India and in 
• ic'' fstmit liidd i-iai.' I'nmi iia- Indiaii Hales dciiond for their working 
leie 'in <h\ahor lo.iii-. from I e.dafal largely on deposits from the, affiliated 
nsfitnte lir moVt imi...iVant, ee-onerathe societies as also irom the pubhc. 
! tt.ii-kiiT" eaiiiiid tiorrowinos I it !-=, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
nk^ :!r.> grnn-allv i .nlhir-d To I upon tim maintenaiiee of fluul resources on a 
ohrinned Jimn ‘tin,- lni].ciial , f‘’naiu scale and in. some provinces ttie Govern- 
'i"dii-t G-OLimiit nt, Heciiriiic' i uient of the proMiice has prcserihed dehnite 
sole- t\(eufnl hv 'societies iiiir'd'’a with regard to the maintenance of tJiiid 
iri.d l.mkiimt endoi.-ed hytheinsonms. The period for which deposits are 
ol The Impeiia! Jtmk Tliis ! aeeepteii determine the maximum period for 
K, however, liniiied and mi- i "l‘h-h.the,v can lend out these borrowed funds 


V irirc--ir..m other I’lini Kiiick’luiik-iai'e 'alsuiiow 1 1” f^mir cUonts, and in every province the apex 
r.’iro 'I I,., m-iio -.iiiiee of kviiisis tiien fore tiie 'hank lias tixed for itself a nia.xinmm term, 
pn,ViT.ci,ih,'mk, ain^^^ jviiieh no lo.atis are, in general 

exists, tiie .■eidiall-ank, arc Lomeianypiohihited I Hmetipiied to the horrowiiig client. The 
from Jiaving aiix direct deaiimjs with either flie I loilowiiig ligiires will clearly show the position 
-Hank or any other joint stock hank | ami transactions oi the apex banks in 19a3-S4: — 
or wit n one another. "Tlds rule is however not 1 „ . 

rigi.ily oiiseived in the I’unj.ib and Madras., Prormml Lewies, 193.!5-34. 

.Several central hanks in the country, due to( 

tluiir long aliuiding, now po.ssess sullicicnt . „ , In thousands 

resniu'ce.s to be iiidcpcmlent of any outside If of rupees. - 


linam-ial a.'.,si,‘staiit'C hut tiiey all continue credit .Sliare Capital 07,75 

.irr.uigcments maiidv with the imivincial Iiiink Reserve and other funds .. .. 02,51 

I m w liich they rely for emei geucics. Deposit s and loans— 

In the initial stages, several central banks from individu.ais .. .. 4,97,02 

d->\vl,.j>ed tiont ordinary urban socit ties which from Brovmcial and Central 

granted advances to Individual sharcholtlora. , bfuiks. .. .. .. ., 3, 9 .,31 

A few of snelt central banks have continued the from societies 04,34 

practieo and the amount advanced by central from Government .. ,. 11,22' 

liauks to individual members during the year „ , , — 

1933-." t wa.s Its. 99 lakhs ehielly in the Pmijab, Total . , 11,01,00 

-Boinbay and Madras. This practice, however, is goring the year to— 

gradually tiemg aliandoncd as the chief function TT,a!,,m„DU n sii 1 4 

of a central hank is to fUiaiicc societies and to ' ’ ’ ’ ' 

serve as tlicir halanciiig centre. The total Banks and soutUes .. .. -,-0,69 

advances made hy cc!itr.ar hanks to societies at a na 

the end of the year l!)33-.34 amouiitml to over • * ”>36, bi 

Ks. 8.4 crorcs. Loam due try — 

After meeting management expenses the Individuals . . . . . . . . 8,00 

profits of central banks are distributed as alloea- Banks and societies .. .. 4,20,70 

tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 

The combined net prolits of the 603 central Total . . 4,28,70 

banks of the country during the year 1033-34 — - 

amounted to Its. 40 lakhs on the total working 

capital of its. 31 crores; the rate of dividend While accepting deposits from co-operative 
paid varied from 3 to 10 per cent, in different banks and the general public, most of the apex 
parts of the country but the most usnalrate paid banks have also dealings in current account 
was 0 per cent, per annum. with the latter. The ITinjab bank does not 

^ encourage such accounts with individual non- 

IProvincial Co-operative Banks. — ^In India, members, as it does not wish to enter into 
at present, all the major provinces except the competition with central banks. Apex banks 
unil-ed Provinces harm apex banks functioning also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
in them. There are apex institutions in two- ness, such as collecting hundis and dividends 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, from companies and collecting the pay and 
though in the others also there are institutions pensions of public servantsa The provincial 
corresponding to the. apex bank or functioning banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
as su^. The Bank in Burma being in iiquida- floated long-term debentures. The Bombay 
tioji, there are nine such Institutions in all out of I bank has so far issued debentures of the value 
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of Us. CfS laklis and those deheiituros arererog- 
iiised as a trustee secnrity. The hank at Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2. IS laktis 
(III the security of a floating charge of tlio general 
assets of tho bank, wtiile tlie Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value rd 5 lakhs. As 
in every banking institution, these, banks also 
are frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deli(.ats, though at different times in the different 
institutions. There is therefore interlendhig 
of surplus funds between these apex banks; 
and during tlie period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surpliising banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide 
over the period of shortage. The All-India 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surplusing in the period and by 
eorrespoudence to arrange for inter-provincial 
borrowings. 

Overdues. — Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative 


credit society is uudoubtedlv Cue pr. nipiness 
in repayment of lo:ins by member.-, i.nii it i-. in 
this respect tliat one Inis to rfcounisi' tii.d, in 
India, the societies have not attained any very 
great measure of success. On tlu' lliuii .iune 
1931, the overdue loans in agrieultunil .-ocietie-, 
amounted to lls. 13,ul,2ii,0s:l a* c.'-impare.l 
with lls. 13,00,7(;,liTr. the vear before; :lu- 
working capita! of the agriciiitural societies 
was Bs. 33,98.77,917; the loans due bv 
individuals were its. 27,i>:l,i 7,921. Tia- 
o-verdue loans were tliereiove 38 per eent. 
of the working capital and .l.s per cent-, oi the 
total loans due hy iiidi\idiials. Tlie position 
ishowever rendered mme herious niien one re- 
alises that the tigiire.s are eon -id era lily nliseiired 
by book enti-ies and extension.^ of tin; date of 
repayment and in some eases, b.y the farmers’ 
borrowing from the s-owcar to pay ihe society’s 
dues and that the pereeutaues represent merely 
an average for all-liulia. The tollowina table 
shows the position by diiferent, provinces on the 
30th .Tune 1934. 


Overdue. Loans in AgricuUnrai Societivs, 1033-31. 


(in lakhs of rupees.) 


Province, 

Working 

Capital. 

Loans due 
byuidivi- 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals. 

rercentaue of overdue 
loans to 

Working Loans due. 

capital. 

Madras 

.'),20 

4,20 

2,53 

49 

on 

Bombay . , . , 

4,12 

3,50 

1,63 

40 

47 

Bengal 

5,93 


3,41 

.58 

82 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2,13 

1,08 

1,‘20 

50 

71 

United Provinces . . 

1,00 

74 

49 

49 

60 

Punjab , . .... 

8,(!0 

0,89 

37 

4 

fv 

Burma 

1,19 

84 

49 

41 

58 

Central Provinces and 
Berar . . . . 

1,56 

1,25 

1,00 1 

60 

80 

Assam 

33 

23 

22 

67 

90 

Mysore 

54 

60 

25 

46 

60 

Baroda 

30 

30 

12 

.33 

40 

Hyderab.ad 

88 

62 

1 64 ■ 

01 

87 

Gwalior 

28 

48 

39 1 

1,39 

81- 

Kashmir . . . . . . 

00 

46 

7 1 

.12 

16 

Travancore 

37 

31 

18 

49 

: 58 

Others 

90 

77 

12 

■ n 

16 

Total .. 

33,99 

27,03 

18,01 

38 



The position has since June 1933 grown more 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of 
the agricultural borrower considerably and 
Increased the terrible load of overdue loans in 
rural credit societies. This continued growth 
of overdue loau.s Is an ominous portent and 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- 
operative structure. The loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of merabera, the 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond 
dispute; but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would react very seriously both politically and 
economically. The causes that have led to this 


I phenomenon, which menaces tho entire existence 
I of the co-operative movement are chiefly to be 
1 found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
prepaying capacity of the borrowing member, 
iin sanctioning loans for unproductive though 
' perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
.industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes 
stated in the loan applications and the absence 
I of a careful watch on the way the loan Is spent - 
I by tho members, which must be tlie case, where 
, almost every member is a borrower or a surety 
1 to other borrowers and where the societies are 
1 composed almost wholly of the needy section 
I of the -village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
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in exortinn pma^Urc and fn faking 
aiiinn apairiPfc tlie tlf fault, er, even when he is 
wilfully drfaulrlua, add cnn-sldetably to the 
CT'iwth of this nieuaoe of excessive overdues. 
The cuntral dnaui-lnf' ai;eni.les are more con- 
cerned with the assets tiiat in the iast resort 
are tiie security fwr tlieir leiidinus and, with 
more funds than they could use, are more ea«er 
even tlian tlie hei'lstrar liiiuself fur organisinsi 


Land Mortgage Banks.— -The loans ad vaiu-ed 
liy ctoijpfrative societies to tlieir ineiuliers and 
ity till) central finanriiiu aiieneies to their consti- 
tuent sncleties are, from tlio very nature of the 
source from wldeii tlicy derive the Itulk of iJicir 
liuanee, for sliort or intenuediatti tcnus only. 
I5y eonecnt rating upon tlie pniwtli and multi- 
plication of rural eredit siK-icfies and tiius npnii 
iacllitiea for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-oprrat ive movement did not firovide for 
the rcdeiuptiuu of oiil deiits or for increasiiia 
tlie earniuRS of auuculturisl.s which alone would 
prevent any further increase in tlieir deiits .and 
pave the way for the paying oit of tlm old ones, 
it does not seem to have l>ecu adequately realised 
that tlie removal or tUo ligUtoning of tin; heavy 
load of inilcbtediiP-SS does not depend so iiiuch 
upon the easy term.s on wiiicli co-operative j 
flnanoe can he made avaliahle, a.s upon thej 
ascertainment of tlie amount of individual 
indebtalnn.ss to the snwear, upon so fully llaan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to the S(,>wcar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate mirrcnt expenditure on agriculture 
and the homsehoW lia.s been mot, so that this 
saving could be apfilletl to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for increasing the load yet further. Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even tliat In the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble ; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employw to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the villr^e retailer as also the 
purcha.ser of the villagers' produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower bv way of 
interest or the part payment of the ' principal i 
of the loans, he can more tlian make good on the 
threshing floor or in Ids shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
■while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are ('till enjoyed by the sowcar; 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 
However, under the circumstances, the clariflea- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts. The 'Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Onninittee has -wisely emplia-sised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure, if need be, the 


, settlement of debf.^ on a coiupiilsoiy b.asi.s. A 
■ simple Rural InsnlVfncy Art, rpeouimentled 
;by the Iloval Commission on Acrieiiltiire and 
endorseil bV the Contra! B.iiikiiig Committee 
1 w,mld also iie an imporiant step towards libora- 
[ting those, who have .ilro.-idy uiven up all their 
'.assets, from the incubns of ancestral and old 
; debts, .so that at least they .and their licir.s could 
start with a clean slale. In any ease, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturirts for 
land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage lianks. 

There jire throe main types of such banks. 
'Jill! slriotly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
morlgago bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to beaver and is well illustrated in the 
(lerinau Landschaften. The commercial type 
is represented hy tile Credit Foncier of Franco, 
which works for profit and declares dividends. 
The third tyjie — the qua.si co-operative has a 
mixed menibersMp of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis. The banks organised so fat in 
India are In a sense of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non-borrowing 
individuals for attractive initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
elficient inanagemeiit. 

At present there are. 12 co-operative land 
mortgage lianks in the Punjab. Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their ojierations to a single tehsii. Bombay, 
has 15 land mortgage societies, which have 
only recently started' their operations. Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 38 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently. It is 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks. Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purehase of land 
in special cases. Tlie Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts. One feels, however, 
extremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive develop- 
ment of agriculture, since as pointed out above, 
unless agriculture becomes a paying industry, the 
redemption is impracticable and illusory. The 
bulk of the funds of these banks will have to be 
raised by debentures and for these purposes, there 
will have to be in the provinces central land 
mortgage, hanks as in Madras and in Bombay, 
Government will have also to render assistance 
to these institutions for the success of the 
j debenture Issue, and its guaranteeing the 
interest as in the Punjab ought to meet 
jail reasonable needs, though in special cases 
there would not be much harm in the Govern- 
ment purchasing debentures of a certain 
value. While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members is the 


was felt thut'fo'r t,h(i further proi.a’ an<\ education properly tnad.', 

he movement it was desirable to it is the 
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insistent feature in the case of the unlimited tempted only to spread knowled^t* of eo-ntieration 
liability credit society, the insistence in the and co-operative principles fo Ui- mcmiicrs of 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited societies and to train up the oliii'p-bearcrs in 
lialiility is on the capacity and business habits various ways. Kdneation has tluis licveiopod 
of the direci:.orate. in order to ensure sound into an important function of these iiintitiiics. 
valuation of security, careful investigation of In Bombay, the Insfitiite has creatt'd a special 
titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit education ‘board which maintains co-operative 
and repaying capacity ami on the elBcient schools at dilfercut centres and eondui'ts periodi- 
management of aifairs. cally training classes suit iVtle for difterenr tvpc.- 

Propaganda, Education and Training.— co-operutivo 

in the initial stages of the movement, it fell on cp , Innjab, hmve\t r, co-operatue 

the Registrar to carry on propaganda and 

organize co-operative societies. For this purpose C o-oporativc 

the assistant of non-offlciul honorary avorkers ^ In Ihhar 

was imperative and in the various provinces 

a hand of such workers was brought into oxis- established at babour m tlie 

tence, who as honorary organisers of the district ^ ^5"' 

or talukas actively co-operated with the officials 

in carrying on propaganda, organising new ''yeP.™tatives of the l!o^ 
societies as a result thereof and looking after «on Madras has organiscu b training institutes, 
tlie societies so started in some measure. With and the Central 

the rapid growth of co-operative societies, J’rovii es.airangfuneiitsloreo-oiierativetraining 
however, it was felt that for tlie further propa- V™ properly made 

gation of the movement it was desirable to i 

carry on work by the non-officials in a more . '!‘®„ 1' organises the 

organised manner anti for that purpose co-opera- Proper co-opera- 

tive Institutes were started in the various pro- training and education lias been felt, in an 
vinees In some orovinees like Bombay these increasing degree m recent years and the Central 
institutions are mixed institutions with a 

mombershit) of individual Bvmpathifi^irs and siion^^ly the establishment of provincial 
workers and of co-operative societies. In co-o]>cTative (tollogcs and an All -India lo-opcra- 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, tive College fijr the higher training of more 
individuals were not admitted as members and import.int officials in the Department, banks or 
the institutions became provincial unions of jomcties. ^o action apparently has been taken 
co-operative societies. In some provinces, like t-'P "o/ 0“ hhese recommendations, but there 
Bihar and Orissa, they liecaiiie federations of ‘s whatever that any serious attempt 

co-operativesooieties, while in othens, like Bengal !';!'+ 9^. thR co-operative societies 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative lu the country must iimlude a proper organisiRioii 
organisation societies. Whatever the exact of co-operative education not only for the office - 
fonn assumed by these provincial institutions, licurcrs of societies or tho inanaprs and inspec- 
tlieir functions were more or less the same in central and provincial banks but also 

all provinces, comprising propaganda and the {or the insi>e.ctors, auditors and assistant re^fs- 
focussing of non-officiai co-operative opinion of the oo-oiieratlve dejpartments. The 

on the various problems that confronted tToveniment of Bidia have for the last two 
the movement from time to time. They jears ha\o placed at the disposal of each of 
have oome to be regarded in an ever increa- 'he Provincial Governnients about one lakh of 
sing measure as the third arm of the rupees which were being devoted to a better 
movement, the Registrar and his staff repre- otguniaatiou of co-operative training and 
senting the administrative side ponorming more education for the staff of the co-otiorativo 
or less the functions assigned to them undey tlie departments as also of other institutions, 
statute, the provincial bank with the central provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar 

banks and h'^uking unions reprinting the oj-igga^ tho provincial union or federation 
anii'nf +n d’i '‘ctlvcly associated in discharging the 

the financing of the rno\ement and the institm^^^^ Registrar’s statutory function of the audit of 
unions, foirains or orgMisation societies societies and the Second All-India Co-operative 
repreaentinp; the propagandist Side ana as such nnnforpnrfs* hrm Trirrifamimfl 

concerned mur® with educatmg popiiiw (DeccaS in 1931 also expressed an oSton that 

idreiisen^ng non-oflicul views to the Registrar’s statutory obligation in this 

ties- A few years back, the All-India Co* matter could be disciiareed by a system of 
operative Institutes Association was estaWiste licensing and that auditlhould^ be a^function 
V, ^ entrusted to the provincial unions or federations. 

n« ^ itloa of a uniform system of audit through 

non-offlcial co-operi^ive opinion on important provincial unions be accepted, it will natu- 
co-opciative problems from time to time and follow that they wUI also have to assume 
® growth of oo-operativo the responsibility for supervision of tho oo- 

uteraDuio. operative societies. The departmental audit 

It was soon perceived that one of the serious or iospectiou by the central banlcs cannot 
handicaps to tlie successful wrecking of co-opera- dispense with the need of careful supervision, 
tive societies was the ignorance of the members which to be effective must be from within and 
and the absence of trained men as office-bearers the provincial federation or union is obviously 
of societies. Illiteracy of tho rural population, the best agency for this friendly and efficient 
however, has been found too big a problem for supervision. The combination of the functions 
these institutes and they have, therefore, at- Of audit and of supervision as suggested by the 
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.U!-1 fi'iui (.'otiti-rciK'i' aiiih'diiorsf'd Tty f hf {Vntr.'il 
H.iiiidtia bmpiiry t’otnmitfi'i' wonlil i’i>’!in 
imt'rci^csl .‘lln'i* nt-y in t1»<' workjns?ol' tin' tnuNt- 
tn-iit wlali' li^'-Dtliciiiii-^insf if ('Oti'-Wi'ral'iy ami 
it Tji'- iKii-iilar tnut-h it lafk-, 
Non-Cmiit Atiricultural Co-operation-- - 
For toiim viMr-) i^ast inpri -t'-inc; ationtion ha^ 
iH'i'i) ilircf'ii’f! un nt]i,T forma of Po-oii'-mtioii for 
tla' of till- rural jiojuilation. Cvoiiit is 

but ono iii flit- n.'i'ils ol thf s‘U!ti%at(tr ; its or^.nt!-' 
halion tiiroii-ab co ojnuatioii fouefys J>iH rli>y 
friu2i' of til'" probl.-m ; ami •liib'r.'nt prininc, - 
havi bn‘11 f'v:|..'rmu‘fitin',r niton liio applitMtion 
of (‘n-(f('.Tifiv.‘ (tftr-iiii'ation to im'i't his dift-Toiif | 
non-i-ii'tiit m I'lK. 'liif jnotiliiiis ot irsin.ition, 
('on-nUilatioii of lioliiimi-, imi.rovcd .-imit!itiiui,| 
fi’ni'in'.', inatiiawf, liairyirr' ami atipply 

of a>'iJfiiltniMl jvciuiaitts ami atiovo all th(\ 
marktiinu; of .\4riciiltnr.il prinlniM' h’lM' Ii'oir 
tiior-'l'orf t n^a'.'intf tho afliumon of <'o-()prriifrirs' 
iuitl ai)fii‘tit -s for till i>i»rpi)afs liuM' itfon; 
I ■'talJi'hi'ti lu-rt‘ am] tiiiTc ami ii.iti' bfoii woikiii" ' 


[ with varvitift sui'ocs-,, Ju u land of ionojant and 
illitorati'' asirifultiivi-is, it, would .--I'Vi'ar wi-or 
'to adojit thf rnlt"' of om* villaw, mw scicit-ty ; 
I hut tlif I'omiilfxiiit - of tJio non-fiodi* forma of 
I co-oporation li.uo inilun-'d tbf aiithoritii s to 
I avoid th-; Siudtiplo-ourpost' or -^tuiyral sufii'ty 
I and fo lavour tlio sin.'io piiriio-' socuoty, and ho 
I ifiivo ihtt ('Hrifiiis siiectacle of an aitiiculiuiist. 
j ht'iu'4 vifwtni as tint’ person witli a hmulle ot 
' noi’iis, eaeli one td Hhieh it ia propn-ed to im et, 
'■ejwraftiy. V siuoii' sttoioty trying to meet all 
! the necdi ol llie amieiilnirM would attack the 
-•mvear mi all ironfs and wmilil beeoino a live 
I foret' in the ^ illam' udueh would tend to promote 
; till' iiii .dendiodied in the f.inious phrase; better 
l!i^i^)iI, lietier 1.1111011'' and ir tter business. 

' Hohcwt, (-ci-fiper.i(i\e opinion in Tndia lias not 
\( t aeeepted the Hisdoni of thi-s and yet ludievos 
'in the theory oi uimost waler-ticht compnrt- 
' inenfs. 'I’lio ' as'rieiiltiiKil non-eredit societies 
; ill India ontiie doth ifune 10 ;il were - 1,101 distri- 
' inited as under ; — ■ 


Xr>/h('ri if if Jijrfi'i/ffuriit 


I’ro^inee. 

l’tnehii->t“ and 
I'tireiia«e 
aii.l -ale. 

rcoduetion. 

Prod ticl Jon 
and sale. 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion. 

Total, 


... 


10 

340 

42o 


-Id 

it! 

-SI 

110 

253 

Bengal 

71 

007 

207 

43 

1,321 



2 

1 

5 


Unlt<*il I'rijviuciis . . 



1-18 

•101 

540 

Punjab ; 


1I!7 

1,208 

88 

1,540 

Burma 

Central Provinces and ' 

11 


11 



Bcrar i 

37 

13 

!> 


.58 

Mys-ire 



19 

'’iii 


Uaroda 

1.5 


31 

(hi 

171 

Otherarea-- .. 


3 

21 

22 , 

40 

Total 

303 

1,171 

1,800 

1,104 

4,40-4: 


Of tlie.se tlie important arc the marketing 
societies, partietilarly for the sale of cotton in 
Jlonibay, and tlie ennsolidatloii holdings and 
lielter living societies in the I'wijab. 

Marketing Societies. -Marketing of Agrieul- 
tural produce is the real ernx of the whole 
question of rural jirosperity and liettermnnt and 
as groiqi market inz is always moreefleefive than 
individiia! niarketiiig especialy in India where 
and individual lu'odueer is iilifcerate and Consti- 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has 
been aeoepi ed now as one of the most desirable 
■' ideals to work for. It is only the complexity 
of tlie working of co-operatiVe sale societies,! 
the diifieulty of providing for marketing finance, 
the Jack of exiiert knowledge on the part of 
co-operative ollicdals and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities tliat have prevented the 
rapid multiplication of sale societies and their 
offleienfc working. It is really in the develop- 
ment of this form of co-operative effort that 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, 
for credit alone could never bring comfort. 
Where it has been tried with success, the results 
have been e.Ktremely satisfactory to the members. 
The tremendous headway made in European 
countries like Denmark and in the United States 
of America in co-operative marketing organisa- 
tion and the succes-sful examples of the cotton 


sale. soe.ieties In Bombay should arrest attention 
and invite concentration on the co-operative 
organisation of agricultural marketing. The 
jute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with success, it is true, ; imt the cotton 
grower in Gujarat and the Bombay Karnatak 
has reaped considerable boncllt from the cotton 
sale societies. Absence of fraud in weigbincnt, 
adequate and high prices, insurance of tlie 
produce against risks of fire, prompt payment 
of sale proceeds, financial -accommodation till the 
produce is sold, information of daily price 
fluctuations in the Bombay market, snpiJy of 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricul- 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of 
the adati/a or worse still of his village sowcar. 
The cotton sale societies of Surat have 
recently combined in a federation which 
has taken over the co-operative ginning factory 
already started by the members. A few' societies 
'for the sale of other articles have also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco, 
chillies, paddy, onions and arccaiiut. Bengal 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale sodietie.s 
with a sale depot in Calcutta. The Punjab 
has several commission shops which proviilc 
storage facilitie.s so that the grow'er could wait 
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far iH’tter pj-iops. l>ut. -wliifli sell to local iiicr- 
«-liants yet, rather than to the merchants at the 
purl. Madras has a nuuiher of sale societies, 
Imt (.heir transactions are small ami they have 
not yet made much progress. 

Consolidation of Holdings.— The law of 
primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone 
siiceeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
wliich is in force in some European countries 
does not obtain in India, Each heir is given a 
proportionate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whole, equivident 
to his portion. Tim result is that successive 
generations descending from a {inoimon ancistor 
inherit not only smailer and smaller shares of 
his land but inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots. This continuous 
partition of each hold amongst heirs leads to 
fragmentation, wliich is awientuatcd by the 
expansion of eultivation, irregularly over the 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distanb relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
of eultivation in common. 

The disadvantages of fragmentation arc 
obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent; 
any agricultural operations, and another part 
is ’lost in boundaries. Eragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort; It res- 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment ; it prevents him from adopting scientific 
methods of cultivation ; it discourages him from 
carrying out intensive cultivation; it enforces 
uniformity of cropping, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
whiedi cattle are usually sent out to graze on the 
Helds. The eeonomlc loss due to this system 
can be, easily imagined, and the only solution is 
consolidation of holdings. This most difficult 
important and interesting experiment originated 
in the Tunjab in the year 1920. The procedirre 
adopted in establishing a Co-operative Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is to call together all 
persons directly interested in land in a given 
village, persuade them to accept the by-laws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
out actual adjustment of fltdds and holdings in 
such a manner that no single individual might 
have any grievance. As the result of patient 
work which has now extended over ten years, 
some very striking results have been achieved 
and tbe movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural reform. It is steadily 
gaining in popularity, and, as more stall is trained 
and the peojile become better educated to the 
advantages of the system, the figures for the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year. 
This work began in 1920-21 and in the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,83,462 acres 
have been consolidated by the end of July 1930, 
out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
millions, at an average cost of E.S. 2-5 per 
acre, 

In the Central Provinces some success in 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- 
garh Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and it is not rare to see 10 
acres broken into 40 plots. The Local Govern- 
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ment found it d-'-sirable to rc-orf to Icirl-larion 
.and passed the Central Ihoviaccs Ci.u-olidatirin 
of Holdings Act in lil2^. .fnv nio or more 
penmanent holder.-, in a viihiem lioldirit' togerlcr 
not less than a cerrain niiniiuiiin preMTibed 'irea 
of land, may applv lur tlie coti'Dlidation oi tic ii- 
holdings, but the ouf;,raniiiug 0 atiire of the At-i 
Ls that it gives power to a pioportion, not lefs 
than one-half oi the p' rmaneiit right-bolder.s, 
holding not !cs„ than two-third', of the o.-i upied 
area in a village, to agree to the prejiaral ion o! a 
scheme of eoiu-olidat ion. whi.'b ‘-I'h-ine. when 
confirmed, becomes binding on al! th- jiermanent 
right-holders in the lilkigc and their sueee^sors 
in interest. 

In Bombay a iiill was inlrodue,.,! in the 
Legislative Council in ]*I2.S to deal with eertain 
features of the proldeut, IVlii'ii tliis fiill w-as 
introduced a good deal of oppo-ition w;m cre.-ited 
audit laid to he ultimately droppiai. 

There are 11 societies for eon'olidation of 
holdings in the United I’roviiiee-i. and 1 1 in the 
Baroda State based on tdie I’unjah modtd. 

Rural Reconstruction. — <>ne oftlie main 
reasons why tlu' aeliicvements of the eri-opemtivc 
movement fall so short of the expei-tations of the 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme 
baekw%ardnes3 of the rural potmliition and it is 
not too much to state tluit tlie ultimate sueeess 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound up with gener.al. rural development and 
progress. So long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illitera<‘y and igu.orance, are heavily 
and .almost, hopelessly indebted, liave a fatalistie 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agrieulture 
with simple tools and implements in more or 
less a primitive f.ashinn, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
all other rural Miovements is pn.9siblc. The 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the mer- 
chant ; hut concentration on the credit side 
of the raOvenien t witli but half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organisallon of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain very 
clearly why the acldevements of the movement 
during the last 31 years have fallen far short 
of its objective. Rural reconstruction has, 
however, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made ; what has been 
done has been individual effort-- the eflorts of 
Individuals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise their oppor- 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk. The 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab, The work don e there covers education , 
sanitation, meilical relief, improvement of 
agriculture, female education and maternity 
welfare. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Government carried on from JTovember 1929. The 
later part of 1933 saw a considerable impetus 
imparted to the cause of rural reconstruction 
in India. His Excellency .Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay, concentrated on 
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vill.ige uplift an.i carriM on an intensive 
propaganda in tliat behalf which has led to 
tho formulation of a scheme wherchy the 
work i* being carried on earnestly by District 
t’orninittus nmierth>i guiilance of the District 
Collectors, the work being ro-ordlnatert by Divi- 
sional nillcers. I'he Punjab has appointed Mr. 
lirayne of flurgaon fame as Conjmis«ionor for 
linral lleeon-^f ruction and Bengal has made a 
Bimiiar appointtut nt, and it api>ears that all 
provincial Bovenmients are devoting cansldcr- 
aiile. tiiought to this very irajwrtant work. 

Better Living Societies- — Tin VuHjcb has 
twen responsible tor introducing this very tP sir- 
able typi' of co-operative socii-fy to promote 
b'tter' living among its mtonlsTS. TiJere are 
about 300 buch sneieties in tliat province and 
they have been doing quite important work in 
their own WMy. The societies do not collect 
any levy from' thejr memliers, rserpt the smail 
entrance fee and tlu-y lay down n iirogruminc of 
work and make rules for carrying it out froin 
year to year viol.itiun of wiiich is piuibh.-iblc 
with line under the by-laws. 'I'lioiiuh tlicse 
societies in the first Instance Ivavc for their 
object the e.urtailment of ruinous expeiidifnri' 
on marriages and other social occ<ision«, they 
have al.so helped in various other matters; so 
that apart from saving to thoir members thou- 
sands of rupees each year, they an- eontriijuting 
fco the general viliagc uplift in .«ome mea.siire. 
Some of them* soe.ieties have levelled aiul jiaved 
and swept the village lauds, some have, promoted 
SJinltation, some have induced the villagers 
to imprOTO ventilation in t heir hon.sc.s, .some liavc 
repaired and roofed tiie village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure, should is* 
pitted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery, and some ha\cstopi)od waste on farm.s. 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
have teen great factors in tlie improvement of 
conditions in the life of the village. It is 
earnestly hoped that such tetter living soeiehJr.s 
will be started in large numbers in the various 
provinces of India or better still that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function perfonned by these 
societies and that, the term tetter living be 
given as wide a connobition a.s possible so that 
the co-operative movement would ha doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as Its own 
eeonomiu objective of strengthening the position 
of the agrhiuiturist. 

Urban Credit Societies. — ^Wliilc tho chief 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
from the flr.st to do servire to the rural popula- 
tion, it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted turn classes of societies, — rural 
and urban, recognising thus tlic suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
Hems of urban population also. At present 
there are in all 11 ,i 1 8 non-agricultural societies 
with a incmtership of 1,1,19,151. Of those, 
5,319 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other piurposes. 

An important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
tho joint-.stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them, from tho point of view of the 


small trader, it is co-opera rive banking that is 
Obviously wanted. The importam 0 of People’s 
Co-operative Bairks promoted for the benefit 
of urban people vvithouc any distinetioa uf caste 
or creed i.s, Therefore, very grt-al. lor the llnance 
of small mereiiants, artisan- and eraitsmen for 
fhe slimulation of trade and indusirics in and 
around distri* t and taluka toe ii-. The principal 
business of the«{; li.iniss i.-: -shorf-term credit, and 
in this respect tiiey rc-emble tin* ordinary 
commercial banks. In tlie ali.-encc of any 
; uidiistrial co-operative bank, it i.s also for tlie 
people.s’ bank to lin.ince small industrialists 
j and li-lp the devoiopment of cottage industries, 
vviiicii >.ti!l play a very considerable part in lire 
industrial econoMiy of India. Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ banks 
is the lln.mcing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from tlie iield to the port or to the 
priuciiial market centres and tliiis assi.st in the 
dt.veiopmciit, of the internal trade of the country. 

It is i>nly, liowevcr in the Bomhay and Bengal 
I’rcsidencies tirat, we meet with some good 
iu'titutions functioning as peoples’ banks. In 
.Madras there arc 1,074 non-agricultural credit 
societies hut rao.st of these are not real iieoples' 
banks. Tile Punjab has 1,000 unlimited 
liability sociotios and only 107 with limited 
lialiility. liven here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples’ banka. In Bengal the 
limited liability mban credit societies number 
500 and tiiough these societies scorn to have won 
public, confidence tho more important of them 
are salary earners’ credit .societies. Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
liavu sev’eral big concerns, however, working 
on sound linos. ’I’he question of starting 
Peoples’ Banks in Bihar and Orissa has not yet 
been seriously taken in hand. In the Bombay 
Presidency, institution.? with a working capital 
of Its, 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
banks. Since 1922 co-oporators in this Presi- 
dency have been very keen on having a full- 
fledged peoples’ bank in every taluka town, 
for It has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-operative hanking, 
there is no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinated ; 
and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of Inland trading agencies; 
Peoples’ banks are a repository of pcojiles’ 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit- 
tance and it Is quite necessary therefore that 
theh share capital must be pretty large. In , 
the Bombay Presidency on the 31st March 1932 ; 
there were 91 urban banks most of which are . 
fairly suecessful. The total membership w'as 
1,39,379, the working capital was Bs. 3,57,60,347 
and tho reserve fund amounted to Bs. 19,44,622, J 
It can be said without exaggeration that the ' 
development of urban banking has been a / 
distinet contribution of Bombay to the co- 
operative movement in India and other provinces | 
might well follow Bombay’s example in this f 
direction. 3 

xVnimportant variant of the urban co-operative I 
society is the Thrift Society- The system | 
adopted is to collect regular savings every month i 
for a continuous period of two to four years, 
invest the collected amount to the best advantage | 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount at the 
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end of the term with interest. In many societies, 
loans are advitiiced also but not exceeding a 
certain fixed proport ion, usually J of the deposits. 
Tiie Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are school masters. 
Tliere are about 126 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
IM'adras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has half a dozen. liecently however 
Life Insurance Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Bs. 150 to Bs. .600 and that 
too without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small man in the village as in the toum. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
It lias now, however, widened its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term Insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better. It has by 
now written a business of over Bs. 20 lacs. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
small policies, while the Madras society — the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society — 
has started vigorously as a full hedged life 
Insurance society with share capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of about Bs, 20 lacs. 


m the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
ganda still remained the function of Ihe i’egi.-trar 
and his staff, paid or lionorary, .and it was 
perceived that non-ollidal institutions sliould 
be established to take over tills function iroiii 
ofuciai hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various provinees, 
in some cases as unitary societies roaftiing down 
to the village tlurough tlieir branclies in tiio 
divisions and the district, iii oUier cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete, of the 
primary societies. Tlie part tlie<e non-oHicial 
bodies began to jilay lumciifortli hccanie increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the iiriinary 
function of propaganda, otiicrs sucli as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies .an<l 
even audit. 


Tile steady progress of the movomant. — some- 
times even too rapid — ^for nearly 20 years, 
how'over, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
siiort-term loans. It ivas in the Punjab lliat 
the iirst Co-operative Land Morlijage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920, Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 


Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations wliich were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Begistrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. This Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
credit, substituted a scientific olassifleation based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary: 
one into rural and urban and legalised thei 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 


■While tlie movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that flnancially the situation 
was worsening. Defaults in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tuted in various provinces. The CentraiProviuces 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1923. A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for the U. P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma. 


position in their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 


might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural ones in order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars. 
In 1914j the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed and its report in 1916 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminated. 
■JFrom this time onwards the share of non-officialB 
In the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that for the success 
of the movement, deofficializing of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 
1919 made co-operation a provincial transferred 
subject and the local Governments were left 
free to adapt the 1912 Act to their own require- 


Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras and Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies’ 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
“ better living, better business and better 
methods of production” as the aim of the move- 
ment. The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1926 are the adoption of a saientlflc system 
of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary powers of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 

•nonolHoo !HKilna+. atipnlRpH nffRUCftS 


The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Begistrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 


provMon of penalties against specified offences. 
The Burma Act came into force In 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932. Bihar and 
Orissa has also now passed a similar Co-operative 
Act of its own recently. The progress of the 
movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predommate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
Societies, 
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lilt' non-credit movement has had nafuralljr 
luuit^ obstaclrii to n\tir(!(»iue than the c-rvalit but 
}(■> foru!' r i- .-Invvl.v ion'c in f ho tiiiqio 

01 r.ili' ^oci' t!o« for cotton in Karnatak. (injiirat 
and K'iiaiiiio'h, i-attk’ iiiswaiiop Miciidio.'i in 
ISmnu and irri'^atioii societies in Jicnsnl and Uie 
Siiutlitrn l)ivi^illll of the liombay I're'ideney. 
i'ciliajis tije liiii't u-markahle in-tance ol tlie 
eo-oiieratue inoMTuent in India is to ic' found 
in tlie i'linj.iii uliere eon-olidiitiou of lioldin-:? 
iias b»i-n .^ii‘'u'-‘-fuUy attempted tlirouaili eii- 
uperation. In tdio non-asiricultural non-credit 
hiduTe, a stil) 'luaili r liiculway has iieon made, 
'i here ar.- a imml’cr of housing soeii ti' « i-.pn'i.illj 
in iJoniiiay, Jladras and Mj-ore. and aitbans* 
Miei-fit - and uri.-kiiied fa!llll^^■slK•il•tie^ in Aladias. 
It iiuy iie noted 1h.it on the a^ricnltnrai side, 
(Ni'Operath e i.uniiii;' iias li.inlly lieen touched 
and on the imn-eivdit side llm eunsumers’ move- 
ment )i IS ni.uie )mt me.iyri- proure.-s. 

In 102f). Ilu' liotin} C'oWWt-.nbn mi Ailfii'itltxrr 
was aidioinh li and eo-o]ier.itiou mimed only a 
part — rluiuyli an iintiort.nit one - of d,- eytensivc 
emiuiry. .it-eeiitly, in efinsefpieiiee ot the 
npjiointiai ut oi the jiroiineial eoiniuitfees under 
tile Indian Ci-ntiHl /fitidimj r.ihjuini Ciwnuitti'f 
the eo-otieraf ivc movement in tlio dilteivnt 
ItruvinceH lias Jieeii surveied. Jiiit thi' proi ineial 
eoniiniftees, for oloious reasons, coiiiined their 
imiuirie.s to Itaiikiim in ndation to adrieiiltnre, 
small industiles and trade, 'llius only tlio-c 
aaiM'ctrt of tile eo-ojrer:irive inovemeiit which 
have an intimate lii'arimt on tlic eredit. ineds of 
the poijUUition and the development of liaiikiiii? 
facilities have Ik-cii eKiuniiu'd. wliilo the need 
f ir sepiarnfp eininire's Into the wliok; movement 
in the ditfereni pniviiice.s of tiie lines of tliose. 
undertaken in C, 1J. 1'. and Madras and 
emphasised iiy the JioyalComniisskni on Asriciil- 
tuii) is still 'to he met. I’dhar ami Orissa 
recently «ot it.s movement e.vaniiiied liy a com- 
mittee whicli has pulilished its rcjiort last year. 
'I'tie Government of Uomliay eonvened in .Inim 
103;i a Hound Table. Cmifercuee of oliieinl and 
non-ol!l<‘ial t'o-operators to discuss tlie itroideins 
that confronted .the Movement in Bomliay. 
.A.S a result of tliis Conference, three Committees 
were iiiipoiiiti,d. one to examine tlic system of 
supervision over Co-oi>erativo societies by the 
tiupen isim' Union-', in tlic Prcaidi'iicy, anotlier 
to report on tlic liest way toliolp tin: agriculturists 
in tliese times of falling jiriees and trade 
depre.'isioii, and tlie tliird to examine tlie problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative liasi-i. Tliese Commit tees have 
not yet .submitted their rei'orts, but there is 
little duulit tiiafc tlieir recommt'udatioiis would 
lead to a tigiitening up of supervision, an exten- 
sion of land mortgage banking and efforts to 
meet the growth of overdue loans, 

Tlu! growing difftenltios of the Co-operative 
Movement tlu'otigliont India in tlieso times of 
unpree.edentod de.pression led the Government 
of India to hold an All-India Co-operative 
Coiiferonce at iSieiv llellii on the 29th .Tanuarj- 
1934. Tins Conference was unique in so far 
a.s it was not restricted only to tlie Ilegistrai-s 


hidiau Sfiiks. 


of Co-operative tiaeietics .tiul their ailusers 
from tin- various jirovinees and .St.ites, but it 
al-'o ineliided some iiiini-,f,'i' in .'liiige oi Aeri- 
■■nliure and Co-operatnni tinm rbe pvovini‘e» 
and ii rejirasenfative of eaeli ot tiic two All-India 
Co-nper.(tiviJ orxanii irioii- — tlu- [n-tituti 

V-s.uiatii,ii arid the I’rovineiil li.tnk-’ Associa- 
tion. liiis t'omeriiiee recommended the en- 
aetment of an A!l-lndia Co-operative Soeietus 
Act so as to permit, tiio registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies worUiietin tlie win ile of Iiiilia or 
iiimoreproviiieestli.inone. it .ilso reeomnieiui- 
ed earnest efforts for the development oi land 
iiiorfL'ane banks by the (,'overnment gnar.infee- 
iiig not oiilv tlie inferest on their dehentnres 
but also the' capital .iml suggested the ere.ition 
oi a Ceiilr.il Co-opi-r.itive iioavd niuler the 
imperi.i) tJoveniinuit with a .small establishment 
to tiriie.: aiioid a closer co-ordiii.ition of work 
between the diileient jirovinees and States nf 
India. Tills List sugaestion lias mot with somo 
opposition, since alter tlie proviiieialisatiou ot 
Co-operalioii under llie Monttord Keforms of 
i'.ilt, tlie provinces do not much fancy tlu 
imposition of control irom fin* centre. And 
>ci, theie seems to be nothing wrong in the 
ide.i ot a central organisation, which would be 
a eicariiig linuse tor antlumtio information and 
slimiilafo iirogre.ss tlirougli a mireful study of 
nxperinieiil.s uiid efforts in ])articular areas and 
drawing attention of other areas to tlie .siu;ce.SB 
acliieved or tin; defkiienuie.s revealed. ■ 

It may .also he mentioned that the Indian | 
States were not slow in introducing the eo-opora- ; 
tive movement within their limits, and the i 
movement in some of the more important of the t 
Status, simh a.s Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, i 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made considera- ! 
lilo progress, more or less on the same lines as 
tliose followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Brovliiues. i 

Tlic landmarks in tlie history of the co-opera- 
tive inovomont in India are ; the Co-operative s 
Credit, Societies Act of 1904 ; the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 ; the Alaclagan Committee 
lleport, 1916 ; the provlneialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 ; Itie estahlishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda ; the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces ; provincial 
legislation ; the Eoport of the Iloyal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 ; Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- i 
mittces, 1931; and marketing surveys, debt i 
concillalinn scliemea and 1 md mortgage banking. 

The movement has thus developed rapidly ? 
and the stages .of its evolution may be briefly 
summarised as — agricultural eredit ; urban 

eredil;ccnt,ral credit organisations; apex co-opera- 
tive banks ; propaganda by noii-officials ; non- 
credit agrienltiiral eo-operation : urban co- 
operative banking ; long-term loans and dclit 
redemption schemes ; land mortgage banks ; 
co-operative education ; rcctiflcation and con.soli- 
dation of the credit movement; organisation of 
supervision over primary societies and rural > 
reconstruction. ' 


Number of Societies by Provinces and States for T933-31 only. 
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Working Capital hy Provinces and States for 1933-34 only. 




SfaiisUes of Co-operation. 
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Operations af Co-operalwe Somties, lOt 


[111 Tliotisands of Uiipees) 


I Aai'iCTiltmal 
Societies. 


cultural 

Societies, 


Central 


Provincial 

Banks. 


Non- 

Oreriit. 


Non- 

Credit. 


Credit. 


Niimt) 


Workiiic Capitid 


, 89,81 


Share Capital 


6 , 12,40 


Members 


Won-Metiibcr.' 


11,10 

1 , 18,81 

63.77 

1 , 89,80 


3 , 14,15 

2 , 97,78 

48,93 


Societies 

Provineiid or Central Banks 
fiovenuneut 

Iteservc and other I’unda. . 


8 , 56,40 


33 , 98,78 


30,81,00 


11 , 01,05 


Loans made during the year to- 


2 , 17,80 


99,44 


, 86,14 


Individuals. 


, 20,69 


Banks and Societies 


Loans due by 
Individuals 


14 , 51,23 

2 , 29,08 

73,00 


, 03,08 


Of ■which overdue 


20 , 05,11 


Banks and Societies 


67,72 


40,10 


Profits 




Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social 


AGIlIOrt-TCSAL AND HOEIIODLTCRAL SOCIETS 
(THEllor-M,) OP India (Calcutta). — Founded 
1S20. A Class Annual sutecription Its. 32. En- 
trance fee Its. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Us. 13. Secretarn : S. Percy- Lancaster, p.l.s., 
I'.K.H.s., M.ii.A.s. 1, Alipore Boatl, Alipore. 

AC;ilI-nORTICUI.TURAl[. SOCIETY OP BURMA.— 
Superintendent : 'f. P. Joyce, Agri-Horti- 
cultural (iarclens, Kandawglay, Rangoon. 

Agiu-hobtioultueau Society op Madbas.— 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Rs. 7, in Class B Its. 3. 
President : IT. E. Tiie Governor of Madras ; 
Chairman ; Mr. C. A. Henderson, i.c.s. 
Eon. Secretary: Mr. B. S. Nirody, b.a. 
Eon. Treasurer : Air. il. A. Builer, Teynampet. 
S. W. Madras. 

ASTHROPOlOGICAt SOCIETY OP BOTOAY — 
Founded 1880, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in ludLa; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world ; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers; 
and to publish a Journal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Its. 10. President : R. P. Alasani, M.A, 
Eon. Secretary: Dr. Jf. A. Thootiii, it.A., | 
D.Phil. (Oxon.). Office Address : 172, Hornby , 
Road, Bomliay. * I 

BESTAKES jrATHEirATIOAr SOCIETY.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society ” in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 00 members from all parts of 
India. Admission feeRs. lO. Annual sub- 
scription Rs. 12 (Resident members) and Rs. 5 
(non-resident members). President: Dr. 
Lakshmi Narayan, M.A., D.sc.; Secretary: 
Prof. Cliandi Prasad, M.A., B.sc. ; Treasurer : 
Prof. Pashupati Prasad, m.a., b.sc. 22. 
Sanpura, Boaares City. 

Bhandaekae Oeientaij Rbseakch Institute, 
Poona. — T he Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. B. 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to traiu students in 
the methods of research and to act as an , 
information bureau on ail points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir B, G Bhandarkar, which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute, i^as 
after his demise handed over by his executors ! 
to the Institute, and is now located in the I 
Central Hall of the Institute. Since the 1st 
pf April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute I 


I tlie unique collection of nearly 20,000 nunuj- 
soripts formerly in charue of the Decoan 
College, together wifh a nwiiifeiinnce grant of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government luive likewise 
entni.sted to the Institute a grant of Rs. lt),U0O 
a year for the puiilicatiou oi tiie B. .8. 8, and 
the Government Oritnial 8cries. Tiie 
Institute h:i,s undertaken to edit Mahahhirata 
critically (Ei/itor-iH-tV/iVir; Dr. V. .S. Sukthan- 
kar), .It tlie request of tiie Ciiiei of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Rs. one 
JakJi for that purpose. Grants are being 
received from the Government of India 
(Rs. 4,000 a year), tlie Univer.-ity of .homhny 
(Rs. 3,000 a year) and tlie Government of 
Bombay (Rs. 6,000 a year), Burma, Hj’dera- 
bad (Dceean), Baroda and .Mysore as well as 
se%'eral Soutliern Jlaiir.atta States. Tiie 
Institute lias a .Tournal called '‘Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute" 
published four times a year. It also held 
under its ausplees the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and tiie presideney of Sir R. G. 
Bli.andarkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented iiy Grants-in-Aid from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, tlie Institute is lioused in a 
line bnilding near tlie liills behind tlie Horae of 
the Servants of India Society. Since August 
1927 tlie Institute lias been eondiicting regular 
M.A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardliamagadhi 
and Ancient Indian Culture. LceturD.s by 
Eminent scholars are also delivered occa- 
.sionally. Membcnsliip duos Rs. H) a year or 
Rs. loo compounded for life. Members 
can, subject to certain conditions, borrow 
liooks from the library and get the 
" Annals ” free and other publications (a 
list covering aiiout 100 titles sent free upon 
request) at ''oneession rates. Secreiary: 
Dr. V. S. Suktliankar, st.A., I'h.D. 

The Bhae.ata Itihaba Sanshodhaka Mandaia-, 
Poona.— Founded in 1910 by the late Mr. V. 
K. Rajwado and Sardar K. 0. Mehendale and 
registereil under Act XX E of 1860 in 1916 
with the object of collecting and conserving 
historical materials, erecting suitable buildings 
for preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
research and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research in Indian 
history. Has a building of its own, possesses 
the best collection of Persian and Marathi 
historical papers owned by any private 
soidety. Has a rare collection of about a 
thousand Indian paintings, maintains a 
coin cabinet and an armoury of old weapons. 
Has a section for Copper plates, sculpture 
and archEBClogy and has a library of rare books. 
Holds fortnightly and annual meetings where 
notes and papers based on original documents 
are presented, discussed and afterwards 
publimed them. Has published 6 volumes of 
ori^nsl' historical letters, and other historical 
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iUMl litCTfiry booTiH whose total uumber 
exceeds To. (,'oriiluets e qiiaiterly journal 
dcvntdl to reai'ftu'h. Work ilone nioMly 
in Mnr.iflii- has i t lefiratJ'd the Silver juliUcc 
ie. ;i?i .ail-Iniiw Modem }}htoiy 

t'ooi'rcss riiid is shortly jnihltshinu a 
Coiiinietoi.ra'iiiu xolnuie. Herentl.s eitiiielj 
on volilii- -iih'-eriiitioijt. j-, Mipp.irteil hy 
many elu'C'fst .lalianiniats. S^inlavs and the 
hiihlic. Till! liUo i>f. K. Aiihotui New Jersey. 
I ’.'s.A , 1-n liv niH a <.’iit ..f hojioo dollars 
to the -Miiiidala for l)niMiia.’s and other 
pnri..ca \nntial mend ei'lri)) feesfoi taieors 
e!a-M-,:ue Us. :j. li. I'd, o'l, lor.iind dot) which 
i.in he I'MjiiiM.iinded lor iile l-y piuiins Ita 
tiiiic' tiff ainnial 'liiocdtidon 01 a partiftilfir 
cli,~- in a sjijyl. vi.ir. fnsiihDt: Mr. V. 
Vaidxa. sr.h. ; ro’.-ZVcs;.!. (d-r ; Mr. N. 

Kelkar, h.A.. H;,.)’.., Slniimint htilasalteh 
I‘.in1 I’latinidhi, It. h, hnicr oi Atmiili. 
Si’.-r, M7 ‘I <! : I’.'ot. I». t’. I’lddui. .S.ttdar 

1;. V. Miijnmdai, t.r.*. 7Vm.'fr-r ; .Mr. 1. V. 
I'.’ihv .r.Jh.oi, A',,;./, .Mr. S. .V. .lo-hi 

and .Mr. il. Kiiare .uh t 
Suda-hiv i'etii. t'oona lily. 

hOMBAY AKT .SOOIKTy.- IS^SS, to 
promole anti cneininaije Art hy exhiliitions 
rtf IhcttJri's sind .^pplii'd Art.^, tiiul to ji.ssist 
in the establishment and in.ainltmanee of a 
ttermanent uullevy for i>ii'furea and oflier 
works of Art. Annual oliiiiition usnally 
held every Jannar.i. .ituni.il ..iili'eriiiiion 
Kh. 10 ; IJfi* nipinl-.<'r Ps. lOt). Hon. fifrrrtnn/ : 
V. V, Oak, Uar-at-haw. Office. : tseerotariut, 
Ground I’loor, Itombiiv. 

Bombay Bfi.tNfn oy thk PoYAt Asiatic 
Society.— F iminhd IS04. to Investijiate and 
encourage Oriental Arts. Seienris and hlto- 
ratnre . .\nnuiil sniiseript ion Its. liO. SeeretaTV : 
J.S. Tiiiey, Town ITall, Ifombay, 

Bombay Mrmc.Ai, Tjmox.— Fonuded 1S8S to 
Itruundo I'l'icndly inten-oiirsn and <'\fUange 
of \h-wsand u-xperieuces !)etwei!n its memliera 
and f(i maintain tUn iiitc'resl and stiitusof the 
inedieal i»role^sion iu Itomiiay ami the l’re.si- 
deney. The Kntranre Fee for Ilesident 
lui’iuhcra Us. 5, monthly Buliscrijttion Us. 2, 
Absent memhera Up. 1, and non-reMdent 
mcmiier.s yearly suhserijition Hs. I'ccuuimt: 
Dr. .1. K. Sficneer, Vici-Prcxviciitis: Dr. 
•S. ,1. MeiKTimniji ami It. 11. Undha, 

Jlou.Tnwiifcr; ]»r. U. 3). I‘. Modv. Hon. 
hihtttri.me: Dr. V. B. IH-sai .-ind Dr. K.H. 
liliiiriti'iia. Huh. Scrretfirh's ; Dr, Sorab ,1. 
I’opat and I)r, Af. B. 'I’tuikorc. WiiX'atsky 
l.oiiye Building;, Frcneh Kritlge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 

Roiibay’ Jf.iTUKAii History Society. {UegiB- 
ten-d under Act JiXl of 1800).— Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 
Its liranchoa. The Society lias a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and amuseuTn 
with a representative collection of the different 
yertebr;)tes and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon, In 1921 the 
Society was entrn.stcd witli the management 
oft lie Natural ULstory Section of the Prince 
of Wales Alnsemn, and a great part Of the 
Society’s collections have been transferred 
to fchatMnseiiin. A Journal is publisbad 
at varying times during tlie year which 


contains artitlcs on n.atiiral Id^tory and 


.Society's iiiir.'iry is open to members and books 
may hi’ l>orroHvd under .special arrangeinc nl. liy 
nil inbors n siding in tlie mofHssil. Tlie Society’s 
TiisidcnuBi Dep.iTfim-ut, undertakes the em- 
ing and mounting of trophies for niembcis. 
Anmmt sniiscriiitioa Us. 25. .Ihitrance fee 
! Its. 10. PiitMii : H. U. Tlie Viceroy of Indi.i, 
n. U. H. the I’rim e of Wales. Ticc-Pat.nms : 
it. If. The M.di.irau of f'ulcli, fi.O.S.I., O.O.I.E., 
II. 11. tiif M.di.iraj.i of Jodhpur, K.C.S.I., 
K.t'.v.ii., 11. H. the .Maharaja of Uewa, K.r.a.i., 
II. II. the Mah.iruja of Blamiagar, and .Mr. F. 

V. JVan.s . hi vei'pool ; Sir David Ezra, Kt., ..Mr. 

A. S. Veriiay, l.ondou. Lt. Col. K. <i. 
Dliarpnre i.M.s., Dluilia. i’residi’u/. ; H. K. Tim 
lit. lion. Lord iwabourne, o.o.l.r.., M.o., Ffee- 
PirMiiih; Tiie lion. Sir Kobert Bell. Kt., (i.t.K. 
('.•'M., i.i’.s., Jl. H. 'The Alaliarao of Cnlch, 
n.i'.'i.i.. o.i.'.i.r. llomranj UccMwi/ : Mr. 

P. M. D. Sanderson, Curator: S. 11. 

I’lMfiT, 0 M.z.s., M.ii.o., .7.1’,. Asdt. Curator ; (I. 
McCann, Head Clerk: Mr. .1. F. Fernandes, 

Afr. i’. F. Gomes. Offices: 

)i, Apollo Street, liomiiay. 

BOMBAY Sanitary a s.sooiatiok.— Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general; it) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
tiic spread of dlsea.so amongst all classes of 
peopde hy jneans of leeture.5, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
bv holding classes aiul examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to onr knowledge 
in sanitary science by original researoh or 
otlierwise; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various loo.allties and different 
ciiawlB, provided the people in such loca* ■ 
lities or cliawls give facilities. The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, wbieh 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Bs. 1,00.000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in iVIarch, 1914, and opened in Alarch. 1915, , 
is a large and handsome structure, with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Mu.seum, etc,, and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V. Anti-Tuhereulosis League Dispensary 
tr<ansferre,d to the Municipality In 1924 and 
Ahi.seuin and the office of the Assistant Health ; 
OHicor, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Hon. Seeretary: Dr. J. S. Ncrurker, 

B. sc., x,.M.& s., P.P.H. (Cantab.), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 

British asd forbigh Bibexs sooikty.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bjrabay Auxiliary in 1813, the Aladrss 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 18(53, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899, The 
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JPortkms oi SuriptuK's in the important ver- 
naculars have beeti prepared in rai^itd type 
for the use of the Blimi anil large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to eiiiilde them to carry 
on Golportage and Bible Wonien’s work- Be- 
sides the British and foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried ca iu India, 
and Burma in a n/uch rmaUer way 
by the Bible Traiislation Society— -wliiefa is 
couriected with tiie Baptist Missieaary 
Society— the Kational i'dble Society of Seot- 
laiid, the American ISible SoeietV and tlie 
Trunquebar Tamil Bilsie Society. 

'The following table shows the growth in the British <S I'orfign Bible Soeletv’e work during 
the past few years in India and Burma 

TABM op ClRCtJI..VJ.’ION OF THE B.F.B.S. IN ISBIA. 


Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 diiferent Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation tlirouglumt India 
and Burma reached issues in 

1934, The Bibles, Testaments, and I’or- 
tious in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay. and 
at considerable loss to tlie Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under: — 


Auxiliaries. 

1934. 

1983. 

1932. 

1931. 

1930, 

1929. 

I02s. 

Calcutta 

2:32,09.1 

2:50,057 

250,744 

211,040 

1 74,833 

20I.330 

230,-196 

Bombay 

190,809 

214,544 

200,019 

18.5 ,720 

197,103 

191,1,51 

197.049 

Madras 

280,522 

301,396 

254, .504 

261, 649 

204,675 

272, 40:5 

2:19,852 

Bangalore 

28,912 

26,077 

25,624 

1.8,107 

22,179 

36,35.5 

29,251 

Kort. India 

222„512 

2.86,800 

203,756 i 

153, .103 

212,457 

10:1,539 

198,898 

Puaji b 

77,786 

94,605 

89,690 

90,212 

173,020 

120,721 

162,560 

Burma 

100,623 

184,357 

90,070 

.85,973 

79, .506 

79,140 

74,808 

Total . . 

1,140,2.58 

1,238,436 

1,120,422 

1,005,904 

1,123,86.8 

1,097.045 

1,1.83,004 


General Secretary for India and Ceylon ; The Bev. J.S, M. Hooper, m.a., Mayo Uoad, Hagpur, C.P. 


British MedicaIi Association (Bombay 
Blanch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary : Hr, B. B. 
Yadh, Eawal Building, lamington Bond, 
Bombay. 

CAiouTTA Cttess SOCIETY. — To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons : J. 
E. Capablanca and, Sir W. E. Greaves, Kt., 
T.I.D. President : The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
M. N. Mukerji, m.a., n.i., Vice-President : Dr. 
H. W. B. Moreno, Hon. Secretary : G. Dhara, 
Hon. Treasurer : B. B. Gosh, 93, Loiter Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

Childuen’s Aid Society was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
ponsibifitv for the tn.aintenance of the Hmar- 
khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
oases of boys and girls dealt with by the J uve- 
nile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re-, 
(ormatory School for boys under 12, and 
for the co-ordination of work done by 


voluniary supervi.sion workers appointed 
by the Court. 'The Society is a private 
charitalile organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government. Its work lies amongst 
destitute children hailing from all parts of 
India, juvenflo ollenders less than 16 years 
of age and children otfended against by adult 
persons. All of whom hiivn been arrested 
under (he Bombay f'hfldren Act in either 
Bombay City or Suburban Bistriet 
President : H. E. The Rt. Hon : Lord 
Brabournc, o.o.i.E. m.o.; Ffca-Presideni;— The 
Hon : Sir Roljert Bell, k.c.b.i., c.i.e,, i.c.s.; 
Ottaimmi: Mr. C. P. Bramble. Eon. 
Treasurer: Mr. Meyer Nissim. Secretary : — 
Miss M. K. Davis, MJJ.B. 

Employers’ Federation op India. — T he 
Employers* Federation of India was registered 
early in 1933 with the following among iU 
main objects; — To promote and protect 
the inter^ts of employers engsrged in the 
trade, commerce, industries and niarmfacture.s 
of In^aj to promote or oppose legislation 

or other ro* 

tO‘ cfeRe# s 


./ I . i, ^ , 
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iiifnrmiitinn of Interosf fo employers; lo| 
iiiiiuinato lei^iitees iin.l advisers to tlm j 
rnternatioiial lirihour Uontereiices 
fonmilare .ipininns on tho subjects e»miO£! i 
for discussion before such boiiiea, and to | 
promote or oppose their recoinmemUitjons ; ; 
to seoure coucert ed action on all subjects j 
involving' tlie interests of its members j j 
to coinider and support welbconsulercd . 
schemes for tlic welfare and uplift of Labour j 
and e-,tult!i'-h harmonious relations between | 
t'apitai and Labour ; and to carry on pro- j 
pauanda for ttm pnritosc of odueatitii; jaibllc j 
opinion with reyard to the character, scope,, 
importance and needs of industrial c-uterprisc . 
as represented hy the Federation. j 

Most of the Icadiny employers’ organisations in , 
Iiidia are mmubei's of the Federation. 

The office-bnarors for the earreut year arc:— I 
JVesMi'ut: Sir H. P. M..dy, tv”;!'- 
I’reii'lt iiU : mv Kdward Iteul liall, Sir \S ilhuin 

Wriyht. and Sir Hoini Melita. 

Tim oinre of tile Federation is at present located 
at I’atei Jfou-.e, t iiiiivli'-Mt e Mreot, I’.ombaj. 

KuhoPEAS AssoriATfos.— .rho Ihiropeau Asso- 
ciation was established in 1SS3 under tin. 
title of the European and Angio-lndian 
nefenee Association and was re-ebdahlishod 
in 1013 under tim title of the Imropean 
Defence Association, hut tlie present title 
was adopted in 1913. The Association lias 
for its m.ajor object tlie organisation of 
European influence in the 
India. The Head Offices (Central Adnimlstra- 
tion) are at 17, Steplmn Court, Park Street, 
I'aicutta. Mr. M. K. Piige, 

rfcc-fVcsi'/i'jit ; Mr. It. H. b'ergu-sou, M.b.t). 
(Itcnpal), and Sir J.cMle Hudson, M.b.A. 
(H<tmbay), Ccimttl Sixniiirn: Mr. C. n. 
Witlicrington, Hon. (Unmil I remirer : Air. 
H. .1. Curt.T, J‘uUii-iUwn: “Tlie H^-vieW of 
Iniiia ’* ubtuinablc from the aeiieral bccretary. 

Hi!.iNcni;s oi' thk EtrKOPKAJi Association. 
Assam. — Chairman, Air. tt. E. C'utle. 

Bksual, KASTKUS.-t.7iawnw>/. Mr- >'• W E. 
Berry ; lion, ticerdnry : Air. it- I • Bray. 

BENiiib, M’ESTKUS.--(7«iinKrtH, Mr. l>- M. 
Architiald ; lion. Secretary, Mr. W. V. 
Curtain. 

BiHiii, Noimi. Air. K. G. Aluniis; 

lUm. Secretary, Mr. W. Ji. Meyncb, 
O.B.13., M.t.C. 

Bombay. — Chairman, Sir .Toliii It. Abererom- 
bie, Kt. /ion. .S'cewtory, Mr, E. G. lvenueily. 
iii CACiiAa.-- •('7wir»i««, Air. G, G. Itills; Hon- 

■n: .svwturi/, Mr. il. J. Caple. 

CAiaiDXTA.- -Chairman, Air. George Alorgan, 
i! C.I.E., M.L.A. 

CHiTTACio.VG. — Chairman, Air. X. AI. Crosileld 
Hon. Secretary, Air. E. H. S. Lewis. 
Daujeeuncl — Chairman & Him. Secretary, 
Dr. D. A. Farquharson. 

DoOAiiS,-— CAaiman, Mr. G. P. Maepherson; 
Hon. Secretary, Air. F. B. G. Shephard. 


ICANKlSAnuMt.-- fVenViii")!, Mr. it. I- Dult ; 

Ron. Sf.cretiiry, Mr. C. lb Leitcii. 
Ar.Mu:vs.-(7mDm-/a, Nir !■’. Jmker: 

Hon. Secretary. Air. F. K. .lames, o.n.i... m.i..a. 

MAM.Hr.M.--t7m/Vw.m. Afr A. E. .Iimcbiew: 
Han. Sivrdary, Mr. B. M ilaoii ll.u^h, AI. 1. 
diem. E. 

I’rs.fAB. — Chairman. Air. 1’. IL Guest-, Tlvn. 

Secretary, -Mr. I. IL Watson. 
it,isu.--i'hiiinitnn. Air. 1.. Buss, M.P.A.; 

Hon. Secretary, Air. AI. h. carter. 

Svi.iir.T. — Chairmnti, Air. H, A. Dull; Hon. 
Seerdary, Air. L. E. H. V. Houghton. 

TidcutN’oi'OLY . — Chairman and lion. Secre- 
tary, Air. J. I*\ C. Keynolds. 

UNlTim PuoviKGES.— t7i(n)'»mH, Air T. Gavm 
Jones, .M.i-.C.; Hon. Secretary, Air. C. E. 
Cooling. 

INPIAN ASSnti.ATION I'OR THE CULTIVATION OF 
' S(Ui:nce (Caltiutta).— Hmmrar,!/ Seerdary, 

Dr. S. K. Alitra, P.Se., ’310, Bow .Bazar 

Street, Calcutta. 

IsiJTAN Chemical Society.— Was foimded in 
1924 with Sir P. 0. Ray as President, locked 
in the University College of Science buildings, 

02, Upper Circular lload, Calcutta. Sir XI. N« 
Brahmaclmri, President ; Sir P. C. „ltay , 
Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler, 1^/- 
Prof. Dr. J.N . Alukerj i, Prof .Sir Martmp prster, 
Prof. Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, and Prof. Dr. H. k. 
Seu, Viec-Presidents; Mr. P. Bay, Hon. 
Secretary ; Prof. Dr, S, Ghosh, Hon. Treamrer; 
Prof. Dr. ,T. G. Ghosh and Prof. Dr. A. 0. hirew, 
Ihmy. Editors ; Dr. K. G. Nalk, Prof. Dr. H. 
r>. Dunuicliff, Prof. Dr. B. B. Dey, Irof. Dr. 

.1. N. Ray, I’rof. Dr. S. S. Joshi, Dr . 1 . O. 
Mitter, Dr. R. L. Datta, Rev. Father J. Van 
Neste, Dr. B. L. Maniunath, Dr- J- 
Chowdhury, Mrs. Sheila Dhar, Prof- 1 • 
Neogi, Prof. Dr. P. 0. Guha, Prof. Dr. R. P. 
Hunter, Dr. A. Kappanna.Prof. 1^. V. 
Sulirayanian, Prof. Dr. A. R. Normand, 
I’rof. Dr. B. Sanjm Rao, Prof. Dr. R. a 

Ray and Dr. P. B. Sarkar, Members of the 
Council; Air. G. Banerjee, Asst. Secretary; 
Dr. S. Clioudhury and Dr. D. Chakra varti, 
Awf. Editors. 

Bombay Branch: Air. O. C. Alittcr, I'mWenf r 

T)r T. S. Wheeler, Pice- President; Air. N. \V. 

Hirwe and Air. S. AI, Alehta, Joint Score-, 
taries. 

Lahore Branch : Prof. R. C. Sliaiii, President; 
Dr. K. Werikataranian, Secretary. 

Madra.f Branch: Rao Bahadur B. Viswanath, 
President ; Prof. Dr. B. Sanjiva Rao, Vice- 
Pre.'.vient and ; Dr. K.A, Rao. Homj. Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry lu ludM' 
Subscription to Fellows; Rs. 15, Non-Fellows 
Rs. 16. Fellowship is open to graduates Of 
Chemistry and to those who are mterestea 
with the progress of Chemistry. Particulars 
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and Election form can be bad from the Hony. 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P. O. 
liox 10857, 92, Upper Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

INUIAN Institute oe Pouticaxj and Social 
Science. — Pounded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of politiciil and 
soci.al seieiiCB in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in .ail their 
aspects taking the terms ‘ political ’ and 
‘social’ in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. OiBce: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Hoad, Girgaum, Bombay. 
President: Mr. M. A. .Tinnah, Bar-at-Law; 
Vice-Presidents: Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
I!ar-at*Law, ii.i.A., Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, 
M.A., im.n., Advocate; Eon. Secretaries'. 
Mr. S. G. Warty, M.A., and Mr. Mavji Govindjl; 
Treasurer : Mr. V. H. Bhende. 

iKiiUN League oe Nations Union.' — (C entral! 
Committee). — The original Committee set up 
in Delhi in 1924 is no longer in existence. 
The Committee has to bo reconstituted. The 
only two members of the original Committee 
now in Delhi are Sir Lancelot Graham, K.O.I.E., 
and Mr. U. F. Son. 


...„a oftJie Bxeeutire Committee; The Hon. 
Khan Bahadur Cooper, Pinance Member 
to the Government of Bombay ; Hon. 
Secretary : M. V. Venkateswaran, M.A., J.r. 
Address: Improvement Trust Building, 
Esplanade Hoad, Bombay 1. 

Centhai. Pkovinoes. — Patron: H. E. Sir 
Hyde Gowan, K.o.s.r. ; President: Mr. S. B. 
Tambe ; Secretary : M. D. Shahane. Address : 
Servants of India Society, Nagpur. 

Mysore. — President: Dr. E. P. Metcalfe, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore University ; 
Vice-President: A. 11. Wadia, University 
Professor of Philosophy; Secretary: K. V. 1 
Sastri, Mysore University. Address : Mysore 
University, Mysore. „ , i 

Masumpatam. — Hon. Secretary : Mr. Lanka' 

Kara o'hi.— P resident : Mr. .Tamshed N, H.,, 
Mehta; Secretary: Koval Ham Shahani.i 
Kambaug Hoad, Karachi. ' 

Calcutta. — President: Mr. A. K. Hoy, 
Bar-at-Law, Advocate-General, Bengal. 
Joint Secretaries: Messrs. N. G. Hoy & 
P. C. Mallik. 09, Bakul Bagan Hoad,: 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 

Punjab. — Hon. Secretary: Mr. 0. L. Anand, 
Principal, Law College, Lahore. 

Lucknoav.— .P re,nde«t ; Haja Hampal Singh . 
Hon. Secretary : Dr. V. S. Ham, Lncknoiv 
' University, Lncknow. 

Indian Mathematical Society.— Pounded in , 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical' 
studies in India. It conducts two quarterly 
journals, The Journal of the Indian Mathema- 
lical Society and The Mathematic Student; 


the foniif'r iuilili<hfis nriuin.al p.ipers on Ma- 
thematical subjects and flm latter i-; devoted 
to the needs of student;, and leaelier-; of 
mathematics .and maintains .a librarv wHli 
current iiiatliematieal ]ieriodi.’als in all 
languages and new In .oUs on the .-ubjeet . The 
library is. loeated in fl\e l^-rgusson folU'U.-. 
Poona, whene.e the journal.s and iionk.s arc eir- 
eulated to meinbers Itv I'lost. I'lie journals 
of the Society are publi.died in Madr.i.s. There 
are about members iroin all part.s of 
India. President : Kao Bahadur P. V. Se.shu 
Aiyar, i.e.s. Gtctd.), P.riuemba Palghat. 
Secretaries: Dr. H. Vaidvanalhaswamv, M.A., 
D.SC., University, Madras, and IToiv B. 
Belekar, m.a., Professor f.f Mat In.-malies, 
College of Science, Nagpur. I.iUrarmi : 
Prof. V. B, Nalk, m.a., Prufessor of Mafliema- 
tics, l''ergHs.son College, Poona. 

The Indian Hoads and Transport Di:vi:lop- 
anoNT Association, .Li.Mn’i'ai. — Hegistr-red 
Olliee — 41, Nicol Hoad, .Uallard Estate. Boni- 
huy. — ^'I’he .Vssoeiation was formeii in IttSfi 
and rcgislerivl in October ■Mi27 having a 
Council witli I]ead<jnarter.s in J.tomlRiv and 
Branches at Calcutta, Bonil>ay, Madras, 
Karachi, Assam, J,aliore and Rangoon, eaeii 
with a Local Committee. 

The subscription,s for inember.sliip of the 
As.sociation arc : — 

per annum. 

Associate Members . . Hs. f> 

Ordinary Members , . „ 10 

Supporting Members . . „ 300 

The aims and olijects of the Association are to 
promote tlie cause of Hoad, Motor and Air 
Transport Development tlironghont Inilla by 
making representations to the Government of 
India, Governments of Provinces, District ■ 
Boards and other Public Bodies concerned, 
regarding the construction. Improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodromes 
and methods of transport, to make representa- 
tions to all or any of the bodies regarding the 
adjustment of taxation, customs duties and 
excise affecting motor vehicles and other 
modes of transport and employment of same 
in siicli a manner ns to facilita'te the develop- 
ment of motor and air transport throughout 
India ; to cducjite the public by means of 
propaganda and to create authoritative 
public opinion with regard to the needs of, and 
advantages to be derived from, improvetl 
road and air communications, and the use of 
these forms of transport. 

All persons, associations, firms or companies 
intore.sted in Hoad, Motor and Air Transport 
Development and their problems are eligible 
for election as members. 


President. — H. E. Ormerod, Esqr„ J.P., Vice- 
President — G. H. Cooke. Esqr., J.P., Members 
of Couneil — Major-General Sir Reginald Eord, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. J5.S.O., Sir Ernest Miller, Kt„ 
R. J, Watson, Esqr., Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.E., 
0,LB., J,P., SirHormusJI Mody, K.B.E,, 
W:.L.A„ J.P., Tlie Hon’blc Mr. H. IT. Parker. 

Guevrek, Esqr,, J. Humphrey, O.B.E., 
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{ M. L. Siiriti.ili imrii ,\3. rliiiiiiv, I’.-'ir.. J.l*,. 
T. i; , .1. \Vi!M<n. 

H. A. Linitniiisf . (''tii'- I'. \V. Kiiitt . K».jr. 
»ieinr;>! Si-(ivl:irv -IjS'.'ut-tJiiidiK'l U. <!. 
Sluit)). U.lt V... Ai.t'., 

' ;tr* .liii.nii ill fsUti uri> ill liniiiiniy, 
K a.u-iii, l.uhor(> 

ami H'lrii'ui'M. im--.! ririmis wiii 1 m^ I'linm-il as 
atiii whrn Oeiiiamis, '.1 in' .'Hiiiliwi- 

iidU tor iiii-miiiTshiit sltotiiii in- ii'.ala tn till’ 

t.iUi-sMi '' (Ilf It'- 111 till- \s-i.ri,i*iiiii lit 41. 

ii'iiaf!, Hailani l^'ratc, liomltay, cii' t n f.iie 
fmori-larii's. lit i ho I'oaiti'in-s ; Jiiisnli-iv 1:'.U. 

I'liij; t, alfuttn finx Uils'i. Mailras 

I'.U. r.n\ Karai iii I’.O. 11 «ik Assam 

I'.U. lUnliair.i'jiiMt , iiilsoic, I’.l). I’.ux .1)15, 
i‘. <>. .Cti.v .All. 

Sdfirrv <)i <niii ntvi. .Aui' 

I'lifrud ; M:irii)i)f-'S ui ZntlaniJ- CJ.O.i.li.. 

I’reaitntl : '^ir IMfi aiii i:. Hf-ullmll. Vifc- 
l‘r‘ U'li’iitx : ■ri)!' Hi'ii’iiif Uuji) .Sir Mamnatha 
Ifi'V <!iiiiU‘iiiiiiiy, il.ijii IV.iiiIlaii.iHi 
’Ca'.'o).-. )..fjimi-a Ir.HMih Ttwa-t'- K6fir.,.lii.tiii- 
liraiiMtii iJiisn, Ivs'tr.. .M. V.. M.l..)’.. 

n.'jW'/i.i,'.’ ; i»r .Mi.miii.lraiiatli 

Tai'iirc. XilJiiliaiij.iit M'litkii' iji, I'Niir.. Jlmvi. 

r ; N'ikiiilruij.iii ll'iiiKli<‘i'ji lisiir.- 
; lir.iiiinlr.iii.ilii Tagore I'isiir.. 
t'fmf'nmt III til' Ivhit.iuilninaMi 

Maziim.lar, Ti'in'ln')' t Mi'r.iliar Mahai'atra 
(Sfiiliifarc) Ivaliiiitilo illiti-a!, f IkiiuMn)?). 
offii-f. U, ,Ssfiitv-ty:i.’iracmi'>ii.s, llmry: Stri'<>t. 
(Jalmitta, 

Isi'iv iSi'NtUV SCIUKII, Th(‘ TiDlia 

.Suml.ty Si-lioni riiiiiii isaainri'nlr'iK/iiiiitafioiial 
(tfiratiis'it imi liai ii)'X tur it;, nliji-ct tin- strciicrtli- 
K'Uiuis ni n-li«i'>iis aini inur.il ciliifaiioii in ttift 
CliristUni si-linolA rlinnmlimit tlm Iinlian 
Ihapin-. It lists six inli fiiai* worUors, Initlt 
Jniltoii fiiii! JCiiroix'an. It wais I'Diindi’d in 
Allalnluil in 1870. its tirncnil (’mniniitce 
is wnivnst'ii nf rt'iin-.M-iifativi-s Innu tlm 
Xatiitiuil I'hrintiaii ('‘mmcil, train tin' Proviindul 
lleiirestaitativi! f'miiKsils and from looiil 
tsuinlav Mdiool Uni) ms which arc Auxiliaries 
of the'LH.S.r. 

The lifadfjiiarters of tlie Ihiion ttn* at Caonoor 
on the N'i!f4iri Hills, wliero In'sides the olilce 
!uul well-stoelccd lionk sliop, llu'i’c is tlie St. 
Ajiflrew TeiU'hcr Training Tiistitntion. In 
this insfitulinn Summer Snliools are hold 
where a .sliort hut iniensivo course of study 
and tr.ilnimj is oifered to leaders in reliitious 
education iitnn all parts of India, 

Besides the aethdlies at h)>i»iii£ijartoi«, the 
Union otters eourses of lectures in any piart of 
the eoiintry. delivered hy luemhers of its 
sslatf. A thiarterly Journal is puhllshed in 
I'lnfilisii, and Lesson TS'otcs for teachers in 
ISnjillsti iuid several v)*rnafiulars. Text-books 
on subjects eoimeeted witli the work of Bible, 
teachhig are also published in various 
languages, and Seriiiture e.xaminations arc 
organised. 

Theoffleevs of the. Union are as follows 
hremient: Tim Hon. .Sir David l)cvada.s.s, 
JIadras. 

l/d'C-Zvcs'We/d ; Prof. B. B. JIalvea, 3‘h. D., 

: Allaliahad. 

Treasunn: AV. H. Warren, Madras, and 
,). Q-. Ifritschi, Coonoor; General Seeretaru l 
J'J. A. Annett, Coonoor: Assistant Secretary : 
Ivov. N. li’ranklin, Sladras, 


The most reeeul ‘-latiMics diow that then; arc 
in Iridi:) .siuiday .8'-hiiol.-J with 

I.s--'riTr.thtN ijp KsuiN’iu’.us (iNniO. — The 
orL'ani'a) ion (if flic Jnstiiniion ijegan in 
and it was inangnr.ded by Ji. U. J.ord (iiehns- 
fiird early in . its oiijeets to proiuolc-d and 
advanee'tbc seieuee.praetic': and business of 
i ’‘ngiuceriiig. in fiidia on ilie ^ame lines as arc 
I adopted i)v tliD Inst itnt.ions of Civil, 
Mecltaiiiea! ‘and I'Uec) ideal Engineers, in the 
Unilcd iCingdoin The ..taudard of ((iialifi- 
catiiiii in file Mime, lli'niliership is di^ided 
into live cl.i'.ies, ri:-. (irdinary Mmubers, 
.\-,(Miate .Members, ('oinpanions. Honorary 
i.ite -Mt'ndtcrs and .Honorary Mianlicr.s. 
Tiiere are aixo additional eiusse.s, ri.:., 
students, .Vssocialcs and Subscriber.s. 
I'rcsidi'iit : llai Ihihaiiur B. P. Sarnia, n.i.T!., 
(liid,); Si'criiiin/ : C. V. Seal. Ollices ; S, 
(iokiile Road, J’. U. lilgin Koad, P. O. Box 
(idt), Calcutta. 

M.ADU.AS Fine Arts Society.— Pafron ; H. E, 
Till' Governor of Madras ; I'resident : K . K av, 
Lsip, y/oH. sewtary : ('. A. Henderson, Hstp, 
I.C.S., (J/o Development See.retiiriat, Fort 
.St. George, Madras. 

MADRAS Literary Society and Auxiliary 
in' THE Boyai- Asiatic Society.— 

The .Society’s l.ilirary has got 10i),00() books 
which are eireulatcd to Meihhets. 

1‘airotis: His Kxeelleney Lord Erskine, 
Governor of Aladras and the Lord l!i.shop 
ol: Jdadras ; 

J'rrsidi'nt: The Ilon’Ide Mr. .Tiistiee C. 
Madiiavan Nair ; 

Jlonu. Sixretar]/ ; Dr. .1 . Fryer ; 

Lilmirian : Mr, U. S. Bhanuel, 

Addre-is : College Itoad, Nungumhakam, 
Afiulras. 

THE SooiiiTY’s LIBRARY. — Possesses a flue 
Hhrary containing more than 97,000 volumes. 
Ailmtssiou by Subscription. 

NATIONAL Horse Bremdinq and Show Society 
OE iHhiA,— Formed in 1923, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard James, O.B,, O.I.B., M.V.O., 
who Was President from 1923 to 1925. Objects: 
To lorm a national body of public opinion on 
liorse-hnaidiiig matters ; to encourage and 
promote horse-breeding in India; to protect 
and jiromote the interests of horse-breeders 
and to give tliera every encouragement; to 
improve an<i standardise the various types of 
horses bred in India ; to prepare an Indian 
stud boob; and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected with liorse shows in India. 
Patron-in-CMef : H. E. The Viceroy; President 
(for 1934-35) Brigadier Sir Terence Keyes. 
K.O.I.M., c.g.l., O.M.G,. i Secretary : Alajor- 

Gcucral Sir Bernard James, c.B., c.i.E.. M.v.o; 
The Society issues the following pulillcatioiis : 
“House Breeding.’’ An Illustrated Quarterly 
.Tounial in English, Stallion Hogister and 
Suxiplement, Indian Stud Book, “Record of 
Country Breed Racing, Show Judging Pam- ■ 

B " ' . The Second Volume of the Indian Stud 
was published at the end of 1930. The 
Soeietx'' holds the Imperial Delhi Horse Show 
annually in February. Registered Office-— Delhi. 
Rational Indian Association.— Founded in 
1870. Its objects are: — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
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tho people of Uial, country, (b) To co-operate Poosa Si;va Saihn Hocik'iv:,— T1ii> In-tuutioii 
witn ail efforts luaiift lor aJvaueing ‘Kilrteation wii> started in laoi) hy the I Me Mr-. 1: jsiia'iai 
and Social reform in India, (c) To promote Il inade, the late Mr. M. Iv. Itevu-.iii.ir, and a 
friendly intercourtie between English people few other ladle- and gi'iirlenieu in Iteuia .Mel 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings regi-tiired in T.tt 7. It s m .in ohp •,! n 1. 1 m . ke 
of the .A-ssociatioii the principle of non-iuter* women self-reliant and to train tliem tor mis- 
ference m religion and avoidance of political siouary work undertakiiie educational aiid 


controversy is strictly niainrained. ft has medical a 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmcdabad, especiailj 
Nagpur find Ualmi tta. Jiwi. necfetarif. Miss and work 
Beuk, lit, Cromw’cll-road, London. Publication; fees tire 
The. Indian Maijnzine and lieciew, (d numbers in all c 


Jiedical aefcivitic.s for tiieir ^.i.-:leri< find hr, thivn, 
fspijciaily the former in backward areas 
ind working on a nun-seetarian b.tr-is. Nijiahu-il 
ices tire now being eharaed tor instructiiei 
.11 all elapse.-,. 'I here are ,dgh1. ditfereiil 


a year) whicii cslironicles tlie doings of the departments sub-tiivide 


articles alioiit the Surgeo 


reader.s, ami articles i 


lut a liostel i.s niaintaineti n 


ior training Nurse.s 
■non iSiiii- t^d^fan^ 
.Ho.siiital.s, Poona, 


East. Life Members — Ten tJuineas. Am 
Subscrijitioiis ; Jtembers one O’ui 
County Memljors, Ten Sliillings; Assoc 
Students, Seven sliillings and Six pence. 


PASSEN’QEUS A-SO Tlt-AFflO llltWnP ASSOCI.V- 
TlON. (Established in 1910). Head Office — 
Albert Building, ifornby Bead, Port, 
Bomba.v. ((bjeefs : pM 'To ascertain and 
endeavour uc-nerally to obtain rediV'-s of 
grievances of jiasengcrs 1 ravelling either by 
Hailwfiys, Steamers. 'Trainwacs or ISlofor 
Bust'.-, (6) To deal with problems of transport 
in general (e) 'l.’o represent tutiovcrnmi.nl. Local 
Jlodies, and other aiithorit ies as also to Jtailway 
Steamship (fompiinies, 'JTaniway t'oinpauy, 
carrying pii.sscngi'rs ami tratlic to take all 


such grievances (d) To take all iuo]ier ami 
necessary stejis to obfain redress of aforesaid 
grievaneiis and tackling of problems relating 
to transport in general and (c) To bold or join 
AVitli other Associalions, orgiinisaiious or 
Institutions, having similar aims and objecis, 
in holding lectures, gatherings, public meetings 
etc. atid to carry on propaganda to lurther the 


nice. with a hoshd. The total number oi women 

Ascnrn- bfh-ls including alioiit, l.k) diiplicaii.ms on 

rolls, ilt these vaiioti, Ceolrcs of the 

•’ihi ..nd hostels, three Of which are locatni at the 

Irc-s ' of la'ndquartc.is and tliu other two in the 

.ni„.i- i.v boiiiwar Petit for Nur.ses, etc., under training 
Aiv.tuV Uospitai. Th<‘ itnmher oi 

re.sident students is above guo in lhei,e five 
4 , ho.sU'ls. In connection with the medical 

It dlwi'v hraiich a Committee has been formed In 

oininiiv England, whicli will enable the Society to send 

t ik-..' 'iri fully quaiilled Nurses there to undergo farther 

ei'lress'of tf-diihig. Two fully qiuilifltd Nurses have 

oner 'iml tSociety for their 

■iforesaid PO«t-graduati' course in Public Health 

' relating J>l«rshig ut Bedford Colleg*! for women, 

111 nl- ioiii London, with the partial help of a Hcholarship 

lions'^ or League of Bed Cross Society, Paris- 

ohiecls There is .an active InLarit WcILtre centre and 

meetiic's ante-natal elinic.s with the average daily 

rtlier the attendance of fill exeluding expectant inotliers. 


the olijeots of the Association and to educate h“..s extended its medical aetlvicics 

tile travelling public ami tlic mercantile 

communitv with regard to tlieir rights and re- two ch.irit.ahlt Jru-,t.s in Lombaj, to 

" "'ork out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 

. Welfare, Oliiid WUlare and Uenerai Nursing 

rresulent . — lichram N. _ Karanjia, .T.i>., for the women and children of the Bhatin 
Vice-l-’rcsident.'i.— iilr Curnmbhoy Eiiraliini, Community. This scheme has a Maternity 
Bart, and .r. M. Kamdar, iSolieitor. Him. Joint Hospital and Nursing Horne, and three 
ncerelnries . — Jvliau Baluulnr P. li. Ghamat Infant Welfare centres. Besides, there are 
and (iordliiindas U. Morarji, Asst. Jeiretnrj/ Maternity Hospitals and Nursing Homes at 
J.‘. S. Diksliit. Ahmednagar, Allbag, Naslk, and aiiolapur 

i.mj.™uoaoci.«oj rs.* CiiroS iJ'issv; 

S’ sSioS “s” 


_ . . ..... won now oxceens iw. g.-auiuou, t'rmuenc : 

-—Annual subscription Rs. 80 (Town metn- Shrimant Saubhagyavatl H.H. the Ranisaheb 
bers) and Rs. 15 (Mofussil members). En- of Sangli ; Loaat Hearelary and Treasurer : Mrs. 

trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs. 10. The Sociefty Yamunabai Bhat; Lady Superintends ' 

is affiliated to the Royal Photograpliio Society Seeretary for Development and CoUe 
of Great Britain, London, and holds annual Mrs. danakibai Bhaf, (Kaiser-l-Iiliid 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly jonrnai to Medal) ; Joint hady Superinlend.e'nti 
members, and undertakes developing, printing Samlabai Naik, m.a., and Miss Dw 
and enlarging work from its members only, Bhat, B.A., B.T. ; Uon : Sforflarigs, . 

There are e.xcelient work-rooms apparatus and Medical Education Committee : 

and reading room at the Society’s Head- Ron. Secretaries: Dr. V. G. Ol 

quartersat 329, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. J.M. & S.; Dr. H. L. Baaacio, 

Hon. Secretary,- A. Hearn, 229, Lower Circular and Dr. V. R. Dhan 

Road, Calcutta. , 
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I’liESS-OwsKiis* ASSOCIATIOS, Bombay- 
Started on SUtti April 1^19 to promote the 
interests of the printing ami iitlio presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-oiteration among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

O^ici?:— I iahvtuli, tiirgauiu, iuniibay 4. 
Preisident : — Shut Baxidurang Javjee.J.r. 
Sei'raary: — Mr. Manilal f!. Modi. 

R.tNuooN’ laTKiivuv Soi;ir.TY.--/'<d/f>i.' ; If. J3 
'I'lie. tiovemor of iiiiniia; l^resUli'nl: tllr 
Thoiiias Oimp'/r. t.U.S,, Vki'-Prc^yuliinl : JJr. H. 
Ji. Osborn, /fun. Scci'dary : Mrs. U. i'eaeoek, 
3."), York Hoad. 

RKCRbATIOS INSTITOTE.— Tbis Imstltll' 

tiou was started in 1012-13 by tlie incinbers 
of the Ismiiiiy Pktirmu; irWigioiis) LiJir.'iry 
in Bombay. Its central oHlce is in Boinltay 
with liraiu'hfH at Ahmedaieitl, .Aluneduagar, 
Karachi, llydorabad (SindUj, i’mma, Warangal, 
etc. The aims and olijeets of the society 
are to elevate and improve the soeial, eeo- 
uoraic and spiritual condition of iiie depressed 
and poor classes of [leople and with that 
intent to found primary schooj.s, a.ssociations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive Tneana to aeliieve tlic above objects. 
'I'he Institute has 2 oridianages with 150 
inmates, industrial work.s, domestic indus- 
tries, sale.? depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
It also issues two Anglo- Vernacular papers, 
I'he [smailij (a weekly) ami ‘i'ne Xuuri (a 
monthly). 1/an. Hecrelari/, Gulambusein 
Virjee. 

ROTAP .SOCIETt oy ARTS, IMDIAN SBOWO.V.— 
'I'tds (Soeietc Was foiimlcd in I 7'»l " for tlie 
eiicounmcnicfit of Arts. .Muinitacturcw and 
(iomuuM'is!, ” anil d*? votes itself jirinuirily to 
the upplicitioii of scieiic- and ait to prai-tic.il 
purposM. 'L'lic Society ranks as oim of tlie 
three oldest icarued societies in Mnglaiid, and 
munbered nmong its early momliers most of 
tile faiumis Kngiishmcii of the IStli ecutiiry. 
During its long lii.story it 1ms Jieeti tlie source 
of many reforms and improvements in all 
lu'iinclies of art ami industry, and it is from 
its activities tluit most of tlie more specialised 
Britisli noeicties liave siirimg. 

Tljo Society luis from its earliest days extended 
its interests and meml)ershi]» to all parts of 
the British Empire, and in I.'tttiJ it founded an 
Indian riectioii, and a little later a Diminioas 
and Colonies .Section, 'riie Indian .Section in 
under the control of a Conmiittee compri.sed 
largely of former lAeutenaut-iroveruors of 
Proviiiais, and otliers who have held tlie 
highest Indian administrative posts. Tinder 
its auspices a series of important lectures on 
iiidian siibjeets is given e,ach year, w'liicli, with 
tho other lecturc.s delivered btd'ore the Society', 
arc imbli.slied in the weekly *’ Journal” and 
circulated to members of the Society all over 
tlie world. There are a large number of 
.Ifollow.s resident in India. Patron ; H. M. the 
King ; Presulmt: II. R. H. the l>uke of 
Uomia light ; (Jhnirimn ol Oomeil: Oolonel 
Sir A. Henry AfoMahon, a.o.M.u., g.o.v.o., 
K.G'.i.B., c'.ij.I. ; Uhairmun, Zntlian .Section 
Oommittee: Sir Atul C\ Uiiatterjee, O.c'.r.B., 
K.a.s.t.,; Secretary: ^Y. Perry, m.-A. ; ALssw- 


aUct Social. 


taiil Si cri lory nnil S,'i‘r.tiini. ImliiDi and 
OihiiinioiiiS and f'lihi/ii’s .S'nrtiiin-i : K. Vi. 
l.uefcilursf. M. i. ; .s'er-b fy'.s Jfnn-i : is, .lolm 
.Street, Adi'lplii. imruioii, W.f '. 2. 

SERTASTS OF INDIA Sorir,TY.-—Tlic Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr. G. 
K, Gokluile ill 100.>, is a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all tlieir lives to the service of 
the country on such alIowancc.s as the Society 
may be able to give. Its objects are to train 
national missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the Interests of the Indian people. Its present 
Btrengtii i.s 23 Ordinary members, 7 members 
undiw training, l permanent assistant, 
and (1 probationers, 'i’he Society has i<.s 
iic.adquarters in Poona with branches at, 
.Madra.s, Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 
oilier cent reft of work at Dohad in Gujerafc ; 
.Mayaiiur. Ooimliatore, Slangalore and Calicut 
in tlie Jliidra.s Presidency ; Lucknow in U. P., 
Lalion.) ill the Punjab and Cuttack in 
Orissa. 

Tlie So(‘h't,v'.s work is primarily political 
Imt as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian jieople, it has always laid eiiual emphnsis 
nil social, economic, educational, laliour and 
depres.sed class aclivitles and has worked in these 
fields. 'I’he political work is done through the 
legislatures the rion-ollicial political organiza- 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and pro- 
paganda. 

In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society's activities are equally varied. 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U. P. Seva Samiti, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abori- 
ginal tribes in Gujerat. The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
League has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-ojierativo Societies, 
adult night and technical ecliools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samiti 
is an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places suoli as Hatdwar and Benares, and 
working in times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government. Mr. Chitalia 
conducts the Bhaglni Samaj forsocial,educ<atlonal 
work among the Gujarati ladies. The Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Manga lore and the Devadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust activities at Calicut. In 
the Co-operative movement theSociety has done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies. During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in cverv part of India. By 
its work in the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become a household name in Malabar. Mr. 
Sastri was for many years a member of the ‘ 
Madras University Senate, Mr. Kunzru la a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univer- 
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iimi biyndiciites anti Mr, IJiibss a 
nii iubiv of thi; Lnclviiow University Oomt. and 
oC the iaicknow ilistriefc Loual Board. 

Tiu‘ Society conducts tiirco papers. — The Scr- 
rant of Iinliii, an Bni^lish tveckl.v ofwhicllMr. 
S, <!. Vaze is Eilitor, the Dn;ian I'raJcash, 
(ho oldest Jlarathi daily of which Mr. 
JJniaye is the liiiitoraad the iliiaioad, a hi-week' 
iy. Mr. Parulekar conducts the All-Twlia Trmio 
Union Hidklin, ami Mr. A.. V'. Patwardhan, 
tile <Saaxf'Af/ni htrnrnj, a Marathi weekly for the 
henelit of the subjects of Indian Slates. The 
.Society has also piihlislied several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day. 

Tlie question of the subjects of the Indian 
States has .also engaged the attention of the 
.Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. V. Patwardhan, S. Q . Maze, and A. V. 
Tliakkar are devoting a part of then- energies for 
til, at work, 

Jlr. H. M. Kiinzni, is the Vice-President 
iind Mr. 8. tr. Vazo, tlie Secretary, Messrs. V. 
VenkatasiiLibaiya, Jusiii, Kunzrit and Bravid 
are senior iiiemhers of tlie four branches. 

The Society is a nou-comniunal, non-sectarian 
body wiiieli does not recognise any caste 
distinctions. 

Seva SAD.iN. — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1908 by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari and Mr. Dayaram 
Gidumai, It is the pioneer Indian ladies’ 
society for training Indian sisters ministrant 
and serving (througli them) the poor, 
the sick and the distressed. To spread 
its Gospelfar and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
lias its headquarters in Gamdevl, Bombay. 
The Society maintains the following depart- 
ments of work: (i) Home tor the Homeiesa : 
(2) Asliratns (Training Homes); (IJ) Marathi 
Normal UIaa.scs witli a jiriinary School; 
(4) Home Education Classes; (5) Industrial 
ilepartment including a workroom, Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry and 
m.'ictilno and liaud Embroidery are among the 
chief industries taught. Total number of 
women in the ditlcrcnt classes is nearly 300. 
Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, m.a., id.b., 
J.r. 

OofJStiMPilTES’ HOMES SociBrj.— -This So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr. Dayaram Gidumai on the Ist 
of June 1009. It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860. Mr, Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
forest in Dharampur (Simla Hills) from H. H. 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Its. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named “ Tlie King Edward VII Sanatorium.” 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the L.ady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Ghinubhal 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahrnedabad. The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding the .special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 


for Enropeiui patients. Mn-t oi tiie blocks 
and cottages are Imilt by Par.-i-. Tlw Sana- 
toriuin luis it- own dairy tistd i- c;tli‘'d 
the Bai Pirojbai It. H. P.atnck n.ih-y. Tim 
Sir OJiinuhhai Madiitivlal Bi-pcu.-arv Iw- an 
out-patient deparrment. 'I'lic Bei tea’iun 
Hall is etdied “ Tim Sir Biiujiinder 
Recreation Hail " after tlie mime rd' the M.d;a- 
raja of Pati.ala. Mr. Slnlabari collected .-m 
Endowment Fund of almut Ps, 67,1)00 lodged 
with the TTea'-tir-'r, C'hiirit.ahlo Endowment', 
under Act VI of ISud. Ivc.ariy H-;. d.OO.t.Ou 
have been .siieut on layiuc out. ( lie site,-. Imild- 
ings, etc., .and tlie niirnuit aiuuml expendi- 
ture is .almut Its. .'>0,um). ’['lie Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are ill eli.arae of (lie 
San.atorium. 'J'liu Oiliee of rids Society is 
situated at tlie Seva .Sadan Bnildings, 
Gamdevi, liombay. Mr. S. P. Wadia is tho 
Hon. Secretary and Dlwan Bahadur ,K. 

M. Jhaverj is the Hon.Trciisiirer. 

Society for the Protection of Children in 
Western India. — Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 

Founded — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for tlio enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for those objects ; to promote 
educ.ation ; and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or con duel ve to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs.lO; for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs. 100. President : Dr. Sir Temulji 
B, Nariman, Kt. 

Honorary Secretaries : Dr. Mrs. D. A. 
I) ’Monte, Mrs. 11. P. Jlasani, Mrs, K. Kania 
and Mrs. G. B. Seervai. Eon, Treasurert 
Klnm Bahadur H. .S. Katrak. 

Western Indu AutomouiijE Association.-— 
(8, tiucen’s Road, Bombay). — ^I’he olijeets 
of the Association include: the cncourage- 
uient and development of motoring ; the 
improvement of road communications ; the 
provisions for its members of a centre of 
information and advice on matters pertaining 
to motoring ; the provision for its members of 
protection and defence of their rights as 
motori.sf.s. free legal advice and defence, 
facilities for touring abroad and the use of 
rntcrnatioiial 'Toufing Documents. Tel. 
Address : — ” Windautas " Phone No. 22182. 

Patron: H. E. Tho Right Hon’ble Lord 
Brabourne, g.c.i.e., M.C., Governor of Bombay; 
Pre,sident: II. E. Ormerod, j.p.; Vice-Presidents: 

N. M. Chinoy and S. Guevrek ; Members of 

the Managing Committee: A. W. Bai’kor, 
Ranohhoddas Harkisondas, Gordhandsvs 
Jadavjl, J. M. Kamadar, P. P. Eapadia, 
F.R.I.B.A., B.A., B.E., J.P., M. D. Zaraka, 
T. B. S. Eyimersley, M.a, m.i.c.e., E. A. 
Nadirshah, B.A., B.E., B.Sc„ A. G. A, 

Norman, S. N. C. Patuck, A, SI. D. Pitt, 
M. W. R. Sell, and C. H. EejmoldB. 
Secretarv : A. H, 0. Sykes, u.A. ; Assistant 
Secretary: J. J. E. Patell, b.a., r.a., a.c.r.a. 
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I’jAts India xmidnai- Lidiikai. Associa- 
i ION H-ic.I in A-^n, nation 

If>! im il, ill imr-iuiiu'o of ciaii'^!- Oi) of Ite.-,o- 
iutioti A'l of till' J'ii-t.Si'-'-ion of Mil! All-Imlii. 
(‘onfi rciioo of the Alodoratfi V.irty, with 
it vii to ilo Ml t lined Wods for the fioli- 
tii.ii pinovi-v ainl tlie luitviil find m:iteri;t3 
wilf.ire oi tho veniile; to aUi- expre-Mou 
from time to time to tlie f lusiili-reil ojilnion 
of till' i’iirty on matter.' ot inihiie iuteuNt 
to inform ami lulueate jmlilit' oiiirnon in thi- 
lireiideney in hiifiport of it.; view-, poliev and 
methods. 

The ohjcetN nf flio A'-sofiati.m .ire the 
attainment i.y omstiiniional im-ans of full 
Homhiion Stiitnsfor India at tiie l■arUl■'t ims-.'.i- 
hled.ate. i'or Iliu promotion of f lie>i; objeet.*-, 
tlie A'?oi-iiition '•Iwll adopt eonsfitiitional 
inetliudHof imitation and work ami tliidl fosim 
a .«pirit of liroaiintirnied lilier.di^m liased on 
prineiples of liberty, eipiaiity and fratiTiiity 
amonn tlie ditferout da-fii-;- and cmiimnnities 
of the people. I'or the fidliliueiit of tlicse 
object. file .A'foehvt ion 'liall carry on edueathe, 
ami iiropajianiiist work by me.ius of lealletw, 
pamplilets and otlicr piitilieatioiis, («) rc- 
preH'Utations to tlovcrnment, (r) meetings or 
conference.s, l(;ctme.s and all .-ueli inetiiods ns 
may Iw deemed iiratticablo and expwlicnt to 
Bdnoatc pulilie, opinion, .ami (d) for advancing 
the. Intere.stK of tlio Liiioral Tarty byorgani'ing 
and inlluenelng oleetions to the legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, to Muiiicipiilltics 
and Itihtrict l/ocal Boards. 

Tile afralr.-. of tiie Assmdiition are contiueted 
by a Ooiiiteii coii.-i. sting of 4C ntembers who 
are elected every two years, 

FTfsidi'td: Sir Chiinanl.al If. Setalvad, 
K.C.I.H., i.t.n.; Vice-Prmdents : The Hon. Sir 
I’iiirozc e. Seihna, Kt., o.n.K. and SirCowasji 
•icdiangir (.fr.), K.c.i.E.; lion. iSecretarm: 
Mr. Iviizi Kabiruddin Air. J . It. It. Joejeobhoy 
and Air. A. B. Sliroff. 

Assistant Acretary ; Mr. V. It. IJhende. 

OJfici' : — U)7, Ksplanadc Eoad, Fort, Bombay. 

WowiiN’s I-VDits Assnoi.mox (“KvmnsT,” 
Mvlai'oui:, M.ADK.ts). — This Association was 
started in Almiras, in July 1917, with aims 
of service. 

Aims and Ohjeets : — To present to women 
tludr rcsfionsibilitics as daugliters of India. 
To sfionre for every girl and boy the right of 
JUdUcation tJiroiigh 'schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Bducatio'ii, including the teaching of; 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 


marriage and to raise tiie Age of Coipeut for 
married girl > to .>ixtei‘ii. To aecine for women 
till- vote lor Mmiieipal and i.i'gi'-lathe Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To .st-curc adeifnale Tepreseritation 
oi wonv'ii on Mimicipalities, Taluk .and I.oeul 
Pio.irds, J.egishifive t'onnidls and A^Fi-mblir-s. 
To ‘.v’curc tor women tlm right io vote and io 
be eli'cted for tlie Conmdl of Sfale. To 
estalilisii equality of riglits and oppoitiiniries 
botweeii m-m ami women. To Iielp women to 
realise that tlie fiifure of India lie.s largely in 
thtdr iiands ; for as wives and mothers they 
liave the task of training, guiding and forming 
tiie cliaract.er oj the tutnre rulers oi India. 
'I'o (land women to groiqis for tlie purjin.'e nf 
self-d>‘velopm'mt and education and for the 
detiuifco servieo of otliers. 

It has IiS liraiielies and over 4,000 mcm- 
hers. Kadi liranch is autonomous and works 
according to the needs of tlie locality. 

Tiie Association grants scholarsliips to girls, 
interests women in maternity and diild- 
wellari! work in the uplift of tlio depressed 
class ami iu otlier .social and welfare activities 
for tiie general hetturment of Indian society ; 
lias worked succe.ssfully for securing Frandiiso 
for women in India, (see pages 03 and 94 of the 
Simon .Iteport, Vol. II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls ami also actually helped iu tlio 
passage of Oliild-Marriage Eostraint Act in 
tlie Assembly and the Acts for tho Suppres- 
.sion of Trtiiiic in women and children and the 
alwlition of the Devadasi system, iu the 
local legislature. Holds regular meetings 
of women to educate thorn as to their duties 
as wives, inotluirs and citizens, puWislies a 
monthly magazine titled Slri-Dharma, now 
edited hy Df. (Mrs.) S. Alutliulakshmi lleddi 
for carrying out of the above objects. The 
As.siiciation is an All-India body. Its largest 
branch being in Bombay and its brandies 
are spread tlirongliout India and flourishing as 
far as Kashmir and Lashkar. It is found tliat 
women everywhere welcome the opportunities 
given for their self-development and sclf- 
e.xpression. The Association is affiliated to 
all the imixirtant iirogressivc women associa- 
tions in India and througliout the world. It 
was tlie initiator of the All-India AVoraen’s 
Konforence and tlie First All-Asian AVnmen’s 
Conference at J/ahore. The Madras Seva Sadan 
and the Madras Cliildren’s Aid Society, tlie 
Miintesaori Sdinol owe tlieir origin to the 
elforts of this Association. The As.soeiation 
liave now opened a llescno Home to facilitate 
tlie working of the. ttescue Section of (he 
Iinniorul Traffic Act, which have been en- 
forced liy Gnvennnent. Tlie Horae was 
opened on fllsb March 1934 by Lady Beatrice 
Stanley. ■ 

yODNQ MEN'S ClHUSTUS ASSOCIATION.-— 
This Association, whioli w'as founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every couatry in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold— -spiritiiai , 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 


Socidics : Literary, Scieniiftc and Social, 




a-tiT 1st;. ' 


The yoniia Men’s Christian Assodafioit,] Vurxr; \V'umi;-N’s rin;j-.n\ 
though rehuiwly new to India, is spreading j Jmua. [JiiniiA .vsit Ci vt 
raiiklly. Tlic ‘ loeal * Associations are auto- ; tion tonndcil in tin 
nouioiis and Rovcrned by local Boards of ; nationally iti IsOii, 

Directors. Tiiesa A ssociatioiis in Convention i The aiiu of tlie \“5nri’i'ii>i< !<• c 
elecit a National Council whicli is responsible ! .r-jr].: „f ism-u'i'.i tV ' t 

for the supervision and exriansion of ail forms j ^pir, "ami mntiiti' ^fTvici' Dm- *in i 
of the Association work in India, Burma and }j,f,;l|cctHiil wial ai' i piiv-ie ii" di 
iTlie \ss.iri!ilioi)'.-xi>t«Sor in-ii.m. 

There are now over 60 Associations aflilhated I an<l Buropoau eirls and wmiK'n, 
t:i tile .National Council iind many other vinaE;e j ii’cmliers in iln- hdiotwue iMan.-l!! - : 

Associations with many thousands of members j .Seiiuolsirl ;2t!, istudent 20. t iirl tiiieo 
ofalinteesand erocils. Tiic following .Assoeta- J 35. The ■ • 

tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
tl>e loeal headquarters : — ^..lllahahad ; Alleppey; 

I’.angalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut; 

Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Delhi ; Galle ; Hydera- 
bad ; Jubbulpore ; Kandy ; Karachi ; Kunnam- 
kulam ; Eottayara : Lahore ; Madras ; Madura ; 

Kagpiir; KainlTai; Ootacamnnd ; Poona; 

Itangoon ; Riaalpur ; Secunderabad ; Simla ; 

Trivandrum; Wellington. The others use 

rented or rent-free buildings. . - , . 

The work of the National Council and of the <latioTi, tiioiigh all c(iiially ret , . , 

local Association is carried on by mimerous a comtortaldc Inmif, gnoil Mod and uind.-i.iiic 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted i _ J h.- hniiday iiomn- pjiojdi- 
, I ciieap holidays ni lical(li\ hiiiTnundiiit's and al-o 
1 j aeeonitnodate girls who work iutlie hills diirim!; 


lim.ial, 


,, - icf by plosica! .iriO, 

recreation, chilw and el.i- nr. 
classes, Bible f^tiidy and devii|;,.!i,i1 imi ■ tii.e-.and 
nu'ctiuu.s for Snei.d inf cri-iiii'-i', -ouu- 

of them lioldiicj: as many a, TO ciil-, sne 
establisluai nlierc tlicre i^, ii ilcmanii loi tiiein 
and the A-sociation, at piC'Cnt, own-. 21 
inclnding 3 Tlnliday llomc.s in Die hili-. riicsi* 
hostels acciitiimodate workim' chi;,, ti’acla-rs, 
.niir.ses, students and rippi’entiec:-, Bares vnrv 
according to tiie resident--’ -.alirii'' and a. 


voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 specially trained full-time Seoretarie.s. 
A feature of the Y .M. C. A. in India la the 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 7 Ameriiams, 15 Cauadians, 5 
Englishmen, 3 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, l.Sw-cdidi, 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
Burman and 68 Indians and Ceylonese, 

The work ofthe National Council (excluding 
that ofthe 50 local Y.M.O.As.) called for a 
Budget of Rs. 1,25,602 in 1933, Of this 
sum .Rs. 23,700 had to be raised from tlie 
public in India. 

The He,adquarter8 of tlie National Council , 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. The oillcers 
are ; — 

Pairon,*— His Excellency the Earl of Willing- 
don, O.a.8.1., a,M.I.E., G.C.BI.G., G.B.E., 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

President of the NcUianal Council : — The Most 
Rev. Dr. Foss Wostcotb, Metropolitan of 
India. 

General Secretary : — B. L. Uallia Ham, 
B.SC., B.T. 

Tile Bombay A.ssociation now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings ; — W'odehouso Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road. Tlie President is Mr. C, ti. 
Freke. m.a., is.sc.. J.T., i?,s,s.,t.o.s., and the 
General Secretary is Sir. .Joseph Caliuii. In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
m-anaged hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men. These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors. Each Branch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the pliy.sical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members. A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers. 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Railway employees, A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, phy.sical ciilture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills up the leisure! 
time of the workers and their families. The' 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, whidh 
are financed by the Municipality. 


the hnt siuson. in udditi.,n to Imlliliiy 
Suiiinier (‘onl'eieiices are licM iumualiy at 
.iitaudagiri, (lie (‘(infiTence e-fate i.wned (ly the 
As-ioeiatioii, in O.-tiieamiind. Sjiecial tiirJK, 
Camiis are arranged from time tu time in many 
cpntrt.!s. 

'I'nivelier’s aid work done in tlie large 
poi'f.s, espeeiiilly CiiIoiuIhi, and a lame number 
of transient giu-.stsuiid visitor?, are ttecoinmodaftsi 
in tlie ifome.s in tlie.se centres. The .issoeiation 
also niii.s empli.j merit hureau.v through tlie 
agency of wliieh many girls find tiositions. 
'I’ho eonimercial seliools train .gills tor office 
and business life. 'I'liesc iiiige Assoeiatioiis 
are manned by .-i .staff of trained secretaries, 
.some of whom come from Great Britain, America, 
.Australia, New /ealand and Canada. Tlie 
otliens are found ami trained in India. In 
many of the anviiler hraiiehes wliero tlie work 
is of a simpler nature, it is carried on liy volun- 
tary workers who render faitiiful service year 
by year. The Student Department hs affiliated 
to tlie World’s Student Cliilstian Fedeiation 
and has 43 branehe.s in the various Behools and 
Colleges, ■ 

'The Association, wiiich is afllliated to the 
W'orld’s Young Women's Christian As-oeiation 
is inti-rnational and inierrlenonihiational. 
Active niemhership is open to all who declare 
their faith in our Lord .lesus Christ and desire 
toserve others in Ilisspiritof love, and Associate 
membership is open to any girl or woman, 
regardless of wimt her religion may be, who 
wishes to join the worki-wide fellowship of tlie 
Y. W. 0. A, and declare her s.ympiitliy wiUi Ha 
purpose, and to share in its activities. 

The Patroness of the Association Is II. E. 
The Lady Willingdon. . 

Copies of the Annual Ee]»rls and other printed 
matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 134, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta, The offioiul organ of the Association 
is the leaflet ’* Everymemlior ” ^yhidl la issued 
eadh month and sent to members and friends of 
the Assodation. 


Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 



ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 

Tlio A's'oclatinn of British University Women As a means of promoting friendahips between 
India was established In 1913. lbs objects women from various parts of the United King- 
e dom, with widely ditferiug tastes and interests 
.'ll Trt and and spheres Of life In India, and &s aft instrument 

^ India “ ^ ^ ^ ^ isJngdorfl, tcsidcnt women baa a useful function to perform. 

W coTmZSto ■ “M»“BSiu“SS: £'A'“ »“ “■ “» »■>“= «' *»' J»“« »’«“■ 

tlun of University Women, and otherwise 

may seem expedient. Federation of University Women in India. 

(3} To act as an organisation which shall This is an organization conceived to unite for 
afford opportunity for the expression of united service and feliowsiilp all University IVomen of 
opinion and for concerted action by university whatever race orUiiiversity who may be resident 
linen, in India. Units renresenting British Universities, 

Slt.d S,,S“ r hold <“L ond Mp.cHv.lr. 

Honours ('urtidcafes ; but Associate Member- These Units are now a fliiiated to tiie P. U' 
ship is ('(pen to women who have studied at a W. I. and are as such aililiafceci to the Interna- 
Britisii Unlvirsitj- for two ycar-s and each tlonal Pedoralion of University Women whlcli 
Branch may admit as Honorary Membeis embraces 31 countries of the world and has its 
women who have advanced the higher educa- lieadquarters at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
tion and interests of women. London. 

The Association of British University Women This International Federation is then a kind of 
has two branches. The addresses of the Hobo- League of Nations in wldcji the University is the 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — Unit ; and the opportunities it affords for better 

»/«>,„ understanding for world-friendship, and world- 

Uomi.himl S,'n,huuK ^ service, will eW imagined. 


Bombay . As forming one Family, Hs Members help the 

aviff "r-mU oS> Br.rninv- * common cause of women : they help one another 
PiiTUnh Airi svemr. ua;^ inspiration and interchange of service : they 

Panjal> . .Mrs. ^ W. Hace Course ^^1^3 

rtoan, i.anore. inasmuch as that country is swept 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into forthwith by reason of its place witliin the Inter- 
existence In 1918. Tile Calcutta and Bomhav national Federation alone, into world statistics 
Branches are iaffuential and have repeatedly Inter- and the dignity of recognition by tlie League 
venedwith good effect to educate public opinion of Nations at Geneva. 

The benefit to Members individually also is 
sreat. The Club Houses of the Federation all 
*he wmrld are open to them. Equally so 
Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
mission, etc,, and have supplied, Hhrough the tUfrTrpdpratfnn 
International Federation of University Women, ® 

information on Secondary Education in India During 1029 these last have included. Scholar- 
to the League of Nations. They have been ships from Great Britain and America whicli 
the means of introducing women on to University ff8.ye free tuition, hoard and residence at 
Senates and Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch certain Colleges to students for a degree; resi- 
carried through an important exhibition of Food dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Products, Fellowahips and Prizes offered cliiefly for Medical 

The Bombay Branch has done good work in '•«»®«‘=h by Australia and America, 

connection with the formation of the Social A special schojarsliip was offered in 1929 
Parity Committee and has, through a special hy Barnard College, Columbia University to 
sub-committee, organized public meetings for under-graduates from India, 
wonven on subjects affecting their interests about membership is open to Women Graduates of 

which legislation was being or had been recently any University through the Unit representing 
enacted. that University. Colonial Graduates are at 

A valuable part of the work of the 

Association was the establishment of Women’s The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
Employm^t Bureau in Calcutta and Lahore, Madras, Kodaikanal. .Each Branch 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful, has its local Committee, But as a whole 
Tfte Bombay Bureau was eventually merged the Federation is under a Central Committee 
I?™,!?® Bureau established by composed of a President, Hon. General Seore* ■ 

tne Women s Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has tary, Hon. Treasurer, and one corresponding 
Ceased to exist. I member yrom each unit. - 


Principal Clubs in India. 


Applications for incmbcrsliip rhoiii-J 
to the Honorary Genoral hucretary 
fonvard the same by tlie Loe.il S<.i> 
wlibse Unit it may appertain. 


10 made 


Office 1?i;.vkkrs, Cpxtkap CostMiTTEE. | 
i’eiidiiia the furmation of a Pentinl Committee 
fi'f isnui, all eominunicatioiis, till fnrtlicr notice 
si.oiii(l be sent to 

Mrs, Mohenzie, M.A., j.p., 

Wilsorr College, 
t ^howpatty, 

Bombay 7. 

AssooiiTioy 01.' CotmtBti Univeusmy APTrstNi is Isdia.— T his is an organizatiuji ronceived 
to unite for service, and fellowship all Columbia alumni who m.ay be resident in ‘India. Jtnas 
finirided in Ifbtl, and is a constituent member of the Alumni T’ederation of Columbia T'niver.sjcy, 
Mew York, U.S.A. There are more th.an fifty such Gohunbia Associations including one in 
bondon, Paris, M.'idrici and Berlin. The India Association has its Headquarier.s in Bomlay. 


PresiiinM of the Af)sociation : Dr. Jal Bastur C. P.avry, ; 
Hill, Bombay. 


:.A., rli.T)., 03, Tedder Bo.ad, Malaliar 


PRINCIPAL CLUS IN INDIA. 





Subscription. 



358ta- 

blished. 






Ifame of Club. 

Club'hous*. 

Ent. 

An- 

Mon- 

Scerct.ary. , 




nua! 

thly. 

■ 




Rs. 

lls. 

Rs. 


Abbottabab .. 


-AbbotUbad, N.W.V. 

■iO 


20 

Major H. L. Ogden, R.I. 


Provinces. 





Abyab 

1890 

Madras 

75 

12 

8 

0. Cayley. 

Agra .. •• 

1803 

Agra Cantonment 

75 


12 

Capt, D. 0, Cook, 

AmiBBNAQAR 

1889 


40 


18 

17. R. Cope, 

AWAl .. 

1893 

Lushai Hills, E. B. & 

32 


15 

Capt. E. G'. Sutton. 


Assam. 





Asmbkb 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 


15 

E. A. Mihill. 

AKOIA 

1870 

Berar 

100 


15 

G. M. Carter, 

AIAAHABAB . . 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

10 

12 

Major ]3, B. M. 

AMUAOTI 



100 


13 

R. L. Phillips. 

Amritsar 

1894 

Amritsar 

30 


12 

Walter Dawson. 

BAKGAIORB, TJNITEB 

1868 

38, Eosldenoy Road . . 

j 100 


12 

T. S. Kemmia. 

SERVICE. 

BAREIPLy 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

50 


9 

Major M. Hurford- 
Jones, I.A. 

BARISAP 

mi 

Backergan}, Barisa! .. 

82 

.. 

13 

W. K. Hodgen. 

BARRACKPOBE 

1860 : 

Grand Trunk Road, S. 
Riverside. 

50 


15 

J. Wilson. 

BASSBIK GYMKlltNA.. 

1881 

Pjrtche Street, Bassein, 

60 i 


11 

A. H. Watson. 

Bbigaum 

1884 

Burma. 

Close to Race Ooutse . . 

50 i 


13 

Major R. H. Coad, m.m. 

Benares 



20 


16 

J. Bolam. 

Bbngai 

1827 

33, Oho'wrlnghee Road, 
Calcutta. 

29, Ohowringbee Road, 

500 

26 

IS 

E. S, Cubltt. 

Bengae united 

1846 

150 

20 

16 

Capt. B, A. Westbrook 

Sebvioe- 

Bombat 

1862 

Esplanade Road 

100 

12 

10 

M. j. bickins. 


Pf}}icif>tu Cl iihs in huh a. 


Nanio i>f 




Bombay (iYmkiuna.-j 
Byculla . . . . ' 

CAI-CXiTIA 

Cawnpokk .. ..1 

Cmrr»floso .. 

ClUB op CKSTUAI . 
INPU. I 

OP Wl-.f-TBllK 
/INDIA. . j 

Cochin 

COOONADA . . . j 

Goimbaioke .. 

GOONOOH . . . . ! 

Dacca . . . . i 

DABHOliSIK .. 

Dabjekuno . . 

Deehi 


.iJuUusis Roaii, Bombay j 
iiH, l..o\v!-r I’ii’eiiiar ; 


ISTS ilMouetr lliU, Ci.iMa- j 
1 sons. 

jMiiow .. .. ..I 


9 Vv'. I'ntriflc. 
I'i |A. Forriuiit.oii. 


MAIiABAR 

SJAYMYO 

MOOETAS 

Nainmae 

OOTAOAMCNB . . 
ORIENT 


PEOB 

PESDAMAR 

Punjab 

Quetta 


ISTfij, . ....... 

Irirsl! iuiKTiaada ., 

IrfiiS !r)»iiu;i:iforo .. 
l-A'.M jCiainoor, .Silniris 

iStM lOiicca 

.. jOnUuniste, Punjab . 
IvSes ;AuRklau(i llotul 
ISOS ll.mllow Cafitk', imlhl. 
.. iDclbi .. .. 


Wounfc Boaa, Madras • 
1873 I Mount Hoad .. 

I 

1804 ! Beach Eoad,CaHoafc. . 

1001 I 

1892 ijlooltan 
1864 i : 

1810 lootaoamuad, Nilglri 
1 Hillsi. 

.. lOhowpaty, Bombay, . 


. . 1879 

.. 1879 


Promo Road, Rangoon 
iPeshawar .. 

Upper Mall, Lahore . , 
iQuetta.. ... .. 


10 


. 11 , ). 


10 iOaiil. P. II. , Ayers, M.r. 
l.'t ,U. II. 1,. Laiio. 

10 If.ii'taiii .T. U. Micbrll, 

10 'if. U. l'enj;URon. 

11 |L, 11 . Haminelt. 

10 ;i:.P. 11. Goii'ixrd. 

8 IK. li. Kobey. 

20 AV. Tamly firepn. 

12 W. K Stevenson. 

7J tl. AVraugham Hardy. 
1.7 ir. .S. Hyde. 

13 jCiipt, 10. France. 

12 H'iipiaiu T. Edmonds. 

12 |.J. A. Tlionnson. 

5 juao Balwdur Dr, A. 
I Lakshmanas w-ami 
1 Mudaiiar, m.d., 
K.O.O.O. 

12 lAV. I^. Northey. 

20 j.Major^:. W.Bell, o.b.E. 

12 iHajor J.M. Jlaelamzie, 
K.A,M.OA 

10 '(Jill. J. de Grey. 

I O.B.K. 

12 l.Majur Arthur Johnson. 


R. 0. B. Perrott. 
Major E. E. Hills. 
Capt. R, G. Saulez, 
Hajor W. H. Preston, 



RiMary in hhiiii. 


It A VU I * 0 (1 V M i; i I A N A . . 
Rangoos Boat Ux.ch., 
RAJI'CTANA .. ..1 

UovAT, Bomhay Yacht 

cam. I 

RoYAi. Gaicutta Tcrnx 
cinii. j 

ROYAIi WESTERS 
ISIHA Goo? Or.nB, 

SATCREAY .. . 

SEOONDBUABAB 

SHflROSO 

SIALROT 

SIND .. . 

TRI(!HIN0Jf01.Y 

TDTIOOIUN .. 

UNITEM SKRYICB CMCB. 


Upper Bbrva 
Western India Thkp.: 
WitHNGDON SPORTS . . ■ 
WHEHER LlU). 


i flaipin ltd., Ilaiifioon.! 
i Roy.il J.!>kc3, Itauf'oouj 
i Mount AMu .. 

; Ajmllti Uuuder 
j 11, Uui-scI! .Street 

iVasIk .. 


I 


7, Wood Streot, Cal- 
cutta. 

Socuiidorabadi DccCan)j 

Northbrook S 
.Shillong. 

■Sialkot, 1‘unjab 

Karachi 
Cantonment .. 
Ctitlcorin 
Simla . . 

Ohutter Manzil Palace.] 


Port Dulferin, Man-' r>0 ! Pi 

dalay. ) j 

Boiabay and Poona . . | 150 i i.5 

Clerk Itoad, Bombay, { 500 liO 
Tho Mall, Meerut ..j 50 | . 

ROTARY IN INDIA. 
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Tlie Ciluirch of England in India became on 
March 1, 1930, a f elf -governing branch of the 
Anglican Communion. Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury. This legal 
Imnd was severed by tlie passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
the Cliurch of India; Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own affairs, aithougli, 
as it .states in the Preamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire “ to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundameutai principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon tho.se fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity.” 

Like all the other brandies of the Anglican 
communion the Cliurch of India, Burma and 
Ceylon is Episcopal. It is composed of fourteen 
sees, Galoutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Lahore, Rangoon, Travanoore and Codiin, 
CUota Nagpur, Lucknow, Tinnovolly and 
Madura, Nagpur, Dornakal, Assam and Nasik. 
Of these the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasik in 1930. Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench are filled by election, 
each diocese electing its own bishop. Tlie 
Bishops rule tlie Church and to tliem is reserved 
the final word In ail matters of faith and order, 
but they rule in conjunction with a system 
of Councils wliioh has been framed so as to 
give the greatest possible amount of represen- 
tation to the whole body of the faithful. The 
foundation of the system is the Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
convenor and oliairman. Every baptised, 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
in the parochial area who contributes, in some 
recognised way, to the flnaneiqj support of 
the Church, is a member of the Parochial Council 
of the ecclesiastical area in which he resides 
and is called a Qualified Elector. 

Above the Parochial Councils come the 
Diocesan Councils. All Priests holding the 
Bishop’s license are members of the Diocesan 
Council and to it are sent Lay Representatives 
elected by the Qualified Electors of every 
Parochial Council. The Diocesan CounoiJs 
manage all purely domestic matters and have 
the right of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them. They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council. General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta. They consist of tliree "Houses,” 
Bishops, Priests and Laymen. Every Diocesan 
Bishop has a place in the House of Bishops. 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils. The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together,' 


hut .any House has fiie ridif in nu-tt alono 
if it desires to do st* iii order to (urninlitc its 
policy or e!as^^^y its onuiions. A "Cantin'* 
of the Church is a Ib'-iiiuSiim p.a'-voii with 
additional prectiuritiiis ensiiriiic dtie I'l.ii.-iiiiT.a- 
tion by all Ihn-c fiousi'n In ail ipt.-.tiiins 
touching faith or tirder the t'ositiim tif the 
episcopate as lln' diviitciv aatiiori-ui teiichcr 
i of the Chnrcli is nioit ('.iretuliy -.ifegiiardcii 
and the Bishops alone, wirimiit, tiie i oiieurr-nrc 
of the other Boiisi;.-,, can is-ne lietenninatiuns 
about both subjects. I;u1 no Def'-rminatioi! 
of the BLshop.s e.m be tb'-- suiiject of disrijtlintiry 
action until it ha.s bcconie a Ctinon. 

Every priest before being liecnsed to Uurk 
in the Chureti (d ludi.i, Ihinna aiwl Ceylon 
takes an osith of ohediciier to tlje Carmns. 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment. — At 

the time of tlie passing of the Imliaii Church 
I Act and Measure tlie Coveninient of India 
' acknowledged t.liat it was resjumsible for pro- 
i viding for the spiritii.al needs of the Holdiers ami 
I Civilians wliom it lirougbt out to India. These 
I responsibilities it diseharges by maintaining an 
I establishment of cliuplains and ehurelies for 
the four principal denominations of Christians — 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and the Free Ciiurches. The Chaiilains of the 
two flr.st named groups are a])jiointed by the 
Secretory of State for India, the Anglicans on 
the recommendation of a Selection Committee 
of which the Arclibishop of Canterbury is the 
Chairman. They arc iiaid by tlovemraeut. 
and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
service. Aithougli they form a definite Depart- 
ment of Government they are not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiaatical 
superiors. TJie Preshylerian Cliapiains arc 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments. The Anglican chaplains are 
always chaplains of stations and liave the 
pastoral care of all the Inhabitants of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, hut when troops are 
included in the number of their parishioners 
Govemraont orders that they shall have the 
first claim on tlioir services. Tlie cliapiains 
and tlieir congregations are members of the 
Chxuch of India, Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full rights of repre- 
sentation in the Coimcils of the CJmrch. Their 
right to the use in worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
acknowledged in the Constitution of the Church 
but is also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Church Act. 

Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog- 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establisn- 
ment Chaplains and their congregations. Theai 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur. 
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before 1930 they formea part of the EatabliBh- 
meat. One of the dilTioulfcies which the Church 
is facini? is timt the Goveruinent lilock Grant 
is not large enough to provide lor all the needs 
of these bishops. In consequence the Church 
is struggling w raise Diocesan Endowment 
Funds to make Tip dsfluits. More serious 
still, however, is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1924, when 
in pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post-war conditions it cut down 
tlie number of its eltaplains by sixty, This 
set the dioceses a very diliicult task. It liecame 
necessary suddenly to provide the silarios 
of Diocesan Ohaplaina and to furnisli funds for 
the upkeep of tiie churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained by Government. 
Eeallsing the magnitude of this burden Govern- 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
by means of a very generous Block Grant. 
'I’he question of the reduction of this grant 
i.s now under consideration. If tlic grant jS| 
conslilenilily reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very serious. Either tho: 
Ghurch must raise and devote to its European 
work a greatly incrcasetl sum of money or many 
of the clmrches in up-country stations will 
iiave to lie closed. Tlie chief sufferers will be 
tlie Anglo-Indian and Domiciled community 
wiilch on account of “ Indianisatiou ’’ is less 
able tliau ever to carry the burden which it 
seams must inevitably be laid ujion it. 'fhe 
difficulty of raising funds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain- 
ing priests to work for it becomes greater year 
by year. Nevertheless the Domiciled Com- 
munity is the baeklKme of the Churcli in India 
and it is tlirough tliis community that tlie 
conversion of India must come. 

The Churclies in India liave not been 
wlioliy blind to these facts and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs of 
the community in spite of lack of real support 
from liome, Tlie education of its cliildren 
la very largely in the hands of the Christian 
denominations though there are a few 
instttutions such .as the La Martiniere 
Suhools, on a non-denoininaclonal basis; 
but tliey are exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Angio-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguislied by much activity and ftnancial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 
be found th.^oughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some exeeitent aobools 
. in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also welJ represented in this field, particu- 
% larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
: children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of ail denominations receive liberal grants-ln- 
aid from Government, and are regularly in- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
“religious dlfHculty'* in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities 


Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no me.an8 improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churclie.'s 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of th'i 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
Western Christianity was first Introduced Into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
infiuence, Goa being the metropolitlcai see ol 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
, power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
tho shrinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 2,708,598. The total of 
“Syrian” Cliristians (exclusive of those 
who while using the Syrian liturgy, are of 
the Roman obedience) Is 517,207, as against 

367.000 in 1901. Protestant Christians 
(the term througliout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 3, 003, ,058, an increase of 

547.000 since 1911. Thus, the total number 
of Christians ol all denominations in India is 
now over si-c millions, 

Britisli India was opened to Alissions by the 
Government of India Act of 1818, and the 
"work of tlie Protestiint missions, previously 
confined to Dutcii and Danish India and a 
tew Indian States, may lie regarded as having 
begun to assume its present scale from that date. 
The statistical results are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris- 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 Report of the National 
Ghrielian Council for India they are teaching 
420,255 children in 12,699 e'.ementary schools, 
mostly situated in villages. The majority 
(243,895/ of children in these schools arc non- 
Christians. The same is true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of tho 
colleges. The former number 523 witli 70,254 
male and 23,303 female pupils. There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containing 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students. Of 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians, 
From the standpoint of missionary policy much 
importance is attached to these agencies'for the 
indirect propagation of the Cliristian faith. The 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
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classes, and the IdRher educational ideals' 
maintained by their staffs. The principal; 
University colleges under Protestant auspices! 
are the Madras Christian College; the Duff 1 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay 
the Vonnun College, Lahore, and three women ’s, 
colleges — the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, tlie Isabella Tholmrn College, at Luck-f 
now, and the Womuu'.s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana. The Koman Catliolieabave a large| 
number of eduoational institutions, ranging: 
from small village schools to great colleges 
preparing students for University degrees 
Ihit the proportion of Cliristian students ii. 
tlieir institutions is very much larger than 
in those of tiie Protestant bodie.s. Tlie pro- 
portion of literates amongst native Homan 
Catholics is probably lower Ilian amongst the 
Protestant converts; hut compared witli 
Hindus and Mahomedans it is conspicuouslj 
higher. Tlie Bomaii Catholics have some 

3.000 elementary soiiools in which 88.0001 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving instruction, j 
In middle and high schools they have 

143.000 boys and f'S.OOO girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 0,000 students of both' 
sexes. Tliese figures, however, include a laigt 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, win. 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestanl 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wider 
spread results, is the philanthropic work o* 
Christian missions. Before ttie great famine 
of 1878, missionaries confined themseives 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industrial 
schools became an urgent necessity. Buf 
Che philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organlsaticn or method. A great 
stlmuiUB was also given te medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums i 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary ' 
effort. In lOH the total number of medlcM 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, thei 
majority of the former being also ordained] 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial i 
Institutions in which 69 different art.s and! 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing. In this department the Salva-i 
tion Army hold a prominent place; and thei 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
The indiirect effect of ail this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Ohrlstlan public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India” 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a greai stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. f 

Reunion.-- For very many years Indian; 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvanmge of the dirisions of Christen-'] 


These divi-fion.-i are iliie tu a verv much 
greater extent tlwn is alw.tys r.-fognixed to 
political causes, and In tiie 'jwtitioai condicts 
of the sixteenth and Heventeeiitli ceiitiiries, 
when they hceiune crystallised, India Isad no 
I»rt. Even those dilfiTcnce-s amongst Ohris- 
Itians which have a purely religious ori-gin and 
foundation seem to ta- of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them tlie great divid- 
[ing line istlmt iK’twcen ( 'lir>st and Maltoinmed 
|or Shiva and Vi.ilmu. Standing before a baek- 
[gtoundofpagaiiiaiu they are cohsftiou.-! <>i a r.;al 
fundamenmt unity in Clirist. Coiiiparctl witii the 
greatness of the gulf winch s.-par.ites (iliri-tian 
from non-Christiun, the diiTcrcnecs of “ con- 
fession ” and '* order " uhieh separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be, wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence tile 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowheie so strong as in India. 
In South India it ha.s already resulted in tiie 
lormation of the South India United Ciuirch, 
which is a group union of five of tiic principal 
Protestant communions, and as tho.-e. iKidies 
are in commurdou individually with all, or 
almost all, the otlier ITotestant Iwdie.s .at work 
In India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
ITotestant Union. The S.I.U.C, is at present 
i negotiating with tlie Anglican Olmreh, if 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all tho Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Roman Catholics, on tiie basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical. This will mean that a 
real National; Indian Church will come into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the Historic 
Episcopate, it will be linked np with the Oathollo 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Tiavancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Eajputana, The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinooB in 1813, in Bombay in 1820, in the Punjab 
in 1861, and in the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. Tho Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controlling the work of 182 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen SO and Enropeau lay- 
women 268. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,855 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propaifatfon of the Gospeh- 
Statistdes of the work of this Society are not 
easily asoertained, as much of it is done through 
.Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
,ln many cases manned by the S. P. U., are 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. G, missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tintievelly-Madura. The S. P. G. 
also iniiintains an important Criminal Tribes 
Settlement at Hubli, in the Bombay Carnatic. 
There are 116,000 Indian Christians under the 
aegis of the S. P. G.; 90 ordained European 
missionaries and OS Europe<an lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies.— The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880. 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to tfte educated 
, classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called | 
Epiyhani/, which is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com-l 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay its missionarj 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhndi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay wi>h 
the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
hoods represented in India are the Clewer 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Chutcl 
(Jlilbum) at Madras. The St. Hilda’s Deacon: 
esses' Association of Lahore carries an important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission oi 


the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at llazaribagh, .and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Kangra and Paiampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 

The Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society 
carries on work in India in three missions— the 
Central Provinces, the United Provinces, and 
Burma. Work was begun in all of these Pro- 
vinces in 1924. The work of the Society is 
primarily Evangelistic and this work is carried on 
by means of Hospitals, Dispensaries, Schools 
and Camps. The Society has 17 principal Sta- 
tions of which 5 have Hospitals and 7 Schools, 
the latter Including the School for the Deaf in 
Rangoon. The number of Ordained European 
missionaries of theB.C. M. S. in India and 
Burma is 11, Doctors 4, European laymen 11 
and European laywomen 61. There are 54 
Indigenous workers including 3 Doctors. Sta- 
tistics of the Christian community from all 
Stations are not available. 

An interesting development has lately taken 
place in the Anglican communion. In 1922 the 
foundations were laid of a new Religious com- 
munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ. The aim of 
Its members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live together a common life based upon the 
three-fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence and by living together to develop theReii- 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India 
Indians appreciate fully the value of " renuncia- 
tion”. The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
tianity to India by presenting It with a concret 
illustration of Christian ascetioism. The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was oonaeoraed by 
Dr. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 1928. It is 
situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and 7 Europeans. It shows every sign 
of life and growth. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wcstcott, Most Rev. Foss, d.d. 


.. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
India, Burma and Ceylon. 

Senior OnAraAiNs. 

Birch, Ven’ble Ormonde Winstanley, lu.o. . , Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

Williams, Rev. Henry Frank Fiilford, M. A. ,. (On leave). 

Wilkinson, Rev. Ernest Rol.md, 5t.A (On leave). 

Lee, Rev. Canon Percy Ersldne, M.A Chaplain, St, Stephen’s, Kidderpore. 

Young, Rev, Ernest .Toseph, b.a. . . . . Ofllciating Archdeacon of Calcutta and Senior 

Chaplain of St. .John’s Church, Calcutta. 
Higham, Rev. Phillip, n. A. .. .. .. Fort William, Calcutta. 

Pearson, Rev. Canon Cyril Greenwood, M.A. .. (On leave). 

JUNIOR Chappains. 

Boulton, Rev. Walter, M..A. .. .. .. Chaplain, Shillong, Assam. 

Tucker, Rev. G. E., B.so. . . .. .. Metropolitan’s Chaplain. 

Cowham, The Rev. Arthur Gcrartl, M.A. . . Chaplain, Barrackporc. 

Tilncy-Bassett, The Rev. Hugh Fr.aneis Emra, Darjeeling and T.cbong, 


Trotman, The Rev. Lionel William, M.A 
llalliday, The Rev. Sydney Lang 


. . Chaplain. Kasatrli, Punjab. 
. , Chaplain of Bankipore. 
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Jlamlolpli, Tlev, T. T!., M.A Senior Chaplain, St. Baul’s CaUif'dral, (,'ali‘uria. 

■Kogcrs, a. T., ,U.A .Tunior Ciuiplaiii. St. I'aul's Catheilra!, Calyiif (a. 

PeaMon, rtev. A. J. .. .. .. Chaplain, Dinapore. 


Cinjiicii OF Scotland. 

Leo, The Rgv. llohort Ewing, M.C., M.K.B.D., J.r. Presidency Senior Chaplain, Chnrrti of 
Scotland, Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, 
St. Andrew’s Clmrch, Caleiitt a. 

Mc.Lellan, The Rev. Duncan Taifc Hutchison, m. A. Senior Chaplain. (2nd Chaplain. St. Andrew's 
Clmrch, Calcutta. 

MacEdward, The Itov. Lachlan, M.A. .. .. .Tunior Chaplain. Attached 1st .Battalion, The 

Black Watch (11. H. H.), Barrackporc. 

CiiURCii OF Rome. 

Perier, The Most Rev. Dr. Perdinand, S..T. .. Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan, Rev. Leo, s.,T. .. .. .. .. Chaplain, Alipore Ceni ral Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Acland, The Right Rev. Richard Dyke, M..C .. Lord Bishop of Bombay. 

A.shley Brown, The Ven’ble Wilhain, L.T.it. .. Archdeacon. 

Arthur Patrick Lillie . . Registrar of the Diocese. 

SENIOR Chaplains. 


Dart, Rev. Canon John Loverin,g Campbell, M.a. SeniorPre.sidency Chaplain, Bombay. 

Ashley-Brown, Rev, W., L.T.H .. Chaplain of Mahableshwar in addition. 

Dossetor, Rev. F. E., m.a. . . . . . . Chaplain of Kirkee. 

Eortescue, Canon, Rev. C. E., L.T.ii. (Dur.) . . Senior Presidency Chaplain, Bomliay. 
Seaman, .Rev. Alfred Jonathan. M.A. .. ., Chaplain of St. Mary’s, Poona. 

Johnston, Rev. G. E, . . Chaplain of Karachi, 

Bartels, Rev. R. 0, .. .. .. .. Chaplain, Hyderabad (Sind). 

Junior Chaplains. 


Harding, Rev. I. A. . . . . . . . . Chaplain, (On leave), 

Cowburn, Rev. E., b.A. . . Chaplain of Colaba. 

Elliott, Rev. T. R. H'., M..V. .. .. .. Chaplain of Ahmodnagar. 

Barnes, Rev. J., B.A. .. .. Chaplain of Grater, Aden. 

Ball, Rev. Henry, M.A. . . . . . . . . Chaplain of Ahmedabad. . 

McPherson, Rev. K. 0. ,. .. .. .. Chaplain, Steamer Point, Aden. 

Mansfield, Rev. H. R. .. .. .. Chaplain. (On leave). 

Lewis, B,ev. 0. G. .. .. .. .. .. Chaplain of Deolali. 

Rnddell, Rev. J. E. W., B.A. .. . . .. Chaplain of Ghorpviri. 

Lindsay, Rev. W. T., M.A. .. .. . , Chaplain of Belgaurn. 

Kennedy, Rev. 11. G. S. .. .. .. .. : .-Assistant Chaplain, Karachi. 

Waddy, Rev. R. P. S., M.A. .. .. .. G.-irrison Chaplain, Bombay. 

Eield Sbuviok Post. . 

jsru. 

CllURCU OF SOOTLAND. 

Chaplains, 

MacKenzic, Rev. D. 1’., M.A Senior Chaplain, St. Amlrew’-s Church, Bombay 

Presidency Senior Chaplain. 

McCaid, Rev. M., B.A (On leave). 

McCaul, Jtev. G. M. D., m.a.- Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Karachi. 

McRury, Rev. D. A Second Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, Bombay. 

Chaplain of the Chuboh of Rome. 

Lima, The Most Rev. Dr. Joachim U Presidency. 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHAPLAIN.S. 

. . Shillonf;. 

. . Lalcliimpnr ") 

. .. Silohiir .. ^ Paid from All-India Grant. 


"ar::r 


Bolton, W., Tim Jlfiv. 

Matliew, Tlie Bev. F. W 

Waite, The Bov. A., b.A. . . 

WyH, The Bev. F., B.A. Sihaag.' 

Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

CHAriiAINS. 

Halliday, Rev. S. L . . . . CJiapiaiii of Bankipore. 

•Pearaon, Rev. A. J. .. . . .. .. Oliaplain, Oinapore. 

Aoditionab Uwmoy. 

Perfect, Itov, II. .. ■ Bhagalpur. 

Morgen, Bev. D. ,7. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

Judah, Bev. Ethclred .. .. .. .. Muzaffarpur and D.arbhanga. 

Bewsher, Rev. Boberb . . . . . ■ - • Banchi. 

Beasley, Bev. J. S. '. .. Cuttack. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

West, The Bight Bov. George Algernon, m.m. . . Bishop of Ilangoon. 

Senior chappains, 

Anderson, The Von’ble Nicol Keith . . . . (On leave). 

Park, The Veii’blc WiJli.am Bobert, c.i.E., o.B.E. Archdeacon, of Bangooii, and Bishop’s Com- 
missary. Special Duty iivBangoon, 

Thursfleld, Bev. Gerald flrlliur Biclmrd . . Chaplain, Rangoon Cathedral. 

Delahay, Bov. William . . Chaplain, Rangoon Cantonment. 

Lee, Bev. Arthur Oldliold Norris . - . . Chaplain, Mingaladon Cantonraont. 

Junior Chaplain. 

Stevenson, Bev. George B. . . . . . . Chaplain, Mayinyo. 

Oh.aplain on Probation. 

Higginbotham, Rev. William Harold Spencer . . Chaplain, Mandalay. 

Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Wood, The Right Rev, Alex, AI.A., p.ii.b., d.d.. Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 

O.B.E. . . 

Martin, Ven'ble Frederick William, M.A. . . Chaplain of Nagpur. 

Day, Rev. Edward Bidlay, m.a . . (On leave). 

Warraington, Rev. Guy Wilson, m.a. . . . . Chakrata, U, P. 

Streatfleld, Rev. S. F., B,A. .. .. .. Attached Nagpur. 

Gash, Rev. I. J. .. .. ..^ Central India, Mhow. 

Sanders, Rev. Harold Martin, M.A. .. .. Chaplain, Kamptee. 

Williams, Rev. W. P., B.A. .. .. .. Nasirabad. 

Eastwlck, Rev. Rowland, B.A. Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulporo. 

Hebor Clare, Bev. .. 2ad Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulpore. 

Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chuboh oe Enoland. 

Waller, Right Rev. Edward Harry Mansfield, D.n. Lord Bishop of Madras Commisary. 

Crichton, Rev, Walter Richard .. . . Archdeacon. (On leave). 

Senior cu.\ptAiNs. 

Edmond.s, Rev. Canon Hebert James, M.A. .. OlHciating Archdeacon. 

Mortloek, Rev, A. G Chaplain, St. George's Cathedral, Madras. 

Langdale-Smith, Rev. Richard Marmaduke. B.A.: Chaplain, Wellington, 

Trench, Rev. Alberi. Charles, M.o. . . . . Chaplain, Holy Trinity Church, Bolarum. 

Goldman, Rev. A. T Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Mount, 
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jtrmoR CiuPiiAiNs. 

Haywtird, Rev. W. G. .. .. . . .. Cliaplaiiij Men-ara-Jfysoro. 

Wilsioii, Bev, G. A. .. .. .. Chaplain, CalicuL 

Clarku, Hev. M. .. .. .. Garrison Cliaplain, Fort St. Georgn. 

White, Rev. .Tack .. .. .. .. .. Chaplain, Bangalore. 

Fry, Rev. E. IT. .. .. Chaplain of Bolaruin. 

Tames l*hy.s, It. .. .. .. .. ., Chaplain. (On leave). 

J’erry, Secunderabad, T. V. .. .. .. 


MoLean, ,Eev. L. . . 
Ingram, J. W. 
MacKintQsh, Rev. K , 


Church OF Scoa'ij.AND. 

. . . . Presidency Senior Chaplain, Madras. 

. . Chaplain, Bangalore, 

. . . . Chaplain, St. Andrew's ClmrcTi, Stjeunderaliad. 


North-West jFrontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chapuain. 


Devlin, Rev. T. S. . . 
Bradbury, Rev. T. H. 
Nicholl, Rev. E. M. 
Rennison, Rev. E. .1. 
'rambling, Rev. F. G. H. 
Tone.s, Rev. G. \V. 


•Tunior CuAPL.ms. 

Chaplain of Kohat. 
Chaplain of Nowshera. 
Chaplain of Peshawar. 
Chaplain of Rafflualc. 
Chaplain of Abbottabad, 
tihaplaiu of Risalpnr. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Barne, The Right Rev, George Diinsford, 
CM.E., v.i)., Bishop of Lahore. 

Carden, The Ven’ble H. C., m.a. . . 
Lister, Rev. Canon T. G., m.a. 

Marshall, Rev, Canon Norman Edwyn. 
Johnston, Rev. Canon G. F., m.a. 
Dcvenish, The Ven’ble It. 0. S., m.a. 

Tambling, Rev. F. G. 11 

Rennison, Rev. Eric David, M.A. . , 
Gorrie, Rev. L. M., am. u. . . , . . 

Jones, Rev. G. W„ B.A. . . . . 

Storrs-Fox, Rev. E. A., M..A, . . 

Nicholl, Rev. E. M., M.A., M.O. 

McKenzie, Itev. D. S., M.A. 

Morgan, Rev. H. I., M.A 

Evers, Rev. M. S., M.A., M.O. 

Devlin, Rev. T. S., m.a 

Salisbury, Rev. Mark, i-u.n. 

Waterbury, Rev. F, G., B.P. 

Bartels, Rev. R. C., b.a 

BralLsford, Rev. Cyril, A.K.O. 


Lahore. 

(On leave). 

Ferozepore. 

Rawalpindi. 

Karachi. 

Lahore. Archdeacon of Lahore. 
Abbottabad. 

Razmark. 

Murree. 

Itisalpur. 

Sialkot. 

Peshawar. 

New Delhi. 

Jullunder. 

Quetta, 

Kohat. 

West, Ridge. 

Dalhonsie. 

Hyderabad, (Sind). 

Ainbala. 
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PUNJAB ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT— 
Jttniou Chapiaiks. 


Lestfir-Garlaml, Rev. Or. H., m.a.. . 
O’Neill, Rev. W. S., M.A. . . 
Bradbury, Rev. .Tohn Henry, A.k.c. 
Laurence, Rev. Greorge, m.a., b.d. 
Gaskins, Rev. C. A., n.TH. 

Noble. Rev. Reginald Harry, ji.a. 
ClaytTon. Rev. Evan; m.a. . . 
Stephenson , Rev. William, b.A. . . . 
Blease, Rev. Rupert George, b. so. 
Tucker, Rev. Gordon Elijah 

Elsh, Rev. E. ,T., B.A., M.o. 

Young, Rev. P. N. F., m.a. 

Rose, .Rev. T. P., M.A 

Kennedy, Rev. H; G. S., M..\. 


Simla (Assistant). 

Sialkot (Assistant). 

Nowshera. 

New Delhi Cantt. 

(On leave) 

Lahore (Additional). 

(On leave). 

(Onleave). 

Lahore Cantt. 

Seconded. Serving under the Government of 
India. 

Multan. 

.Simla. 

Karachi (Additional), 

Karachi (Assistant). 


Pr.oBATrojrAKY Ch-Apbains. 

Futers, Rev. S. R., B.A. .. .. •• Quetta (Assistant). 

Hazell, Rev. H. E. .. •• Rawalpindi (Assistant). 

Geddes, Rev. L, F., M.A. .. .. .. .. Karachi (Assistant). 

Meo, Rev. J. A., B.A. .. ,. .. .. .Tullundur. 

CHAPI.A1NS BEtONClISG TO OTHEP. DiOOBSES TEMPOKABIIT ATTACHED TO THE 

Diocese op Lahoee. 

Trotman, Rev. L. W., M.A. .. .. •• Kasauli. 

United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Saunders, The Right Rev. Charles John Godfrey , 

M.A. 

Bill, The Ven’ble Sydney Alfred, m.a. . . 
Westmaooft, R., V.D., Bar-at-Law 


Bishop of Lucknow, Headquarters, Allahabad. 

Arcbcleacon of Lucknow, Headquarter.s, Naini 
Tal. 

Registrar of the Diocese of Lucknow, Head- 
quarters, Calcutta, 


Senioe Chaplains. 


Bill, The Ven’ble Sydney Alfred, m.a. . . . . 

Cohu, The Rev. Canon Clifford John, W.A. 
Broughton, The Rev. Arthur Hardwicke, M.A. . . 
Rigg, The Rev. Arthur Cecil Piotronl, M.A. 

Hare, The Rev. Canon Arthur Neville, m..a. . . 

Patrick, The Rev. Alexander, M.A. .. .. 

Porter, The Rev. Canon John, l.th. 
Warwington, The Rev. Canon Guy Wilson 
Douglas, The Rev. Percy Sholto, m.a. . . 
Southern, The Rev. Gerald Holto Bracebridge, 
M.A. 

Luckman, The Rev. Sydney, B.A. , 

Burn, The Rev. John Humphrey, b.A., . . 


Naini Tal. 

On leave, preparatory to retirement. 
On leave, preparatory to retirement. 
Eanikliet (Almora), 

Fyzabad. 

(On leave). 

Agra. 

Chakrata (Dehra Dun). 

(On leave). 

Allahabad Garrison. 

Cawnpore. 

Benares. 


JiwioE Chaplains. 

France, The Rev. Alexander .. .. On leave 

Cotton, The Rev. Henry Wilinot Stajdeton. M.A. Meerut. 

Larwill, The Rev. Giitlirio .Tames, m.a. .. .. .Lucknow(Cantt). 

Davifjs-Lcigh, Tlie Rev. Arthur George, M.A. . . Lucknow (Civil). 
Afuim, Tho Rev. William Ernest Napier, l.tii. . . Bareilly. 

Garrod, Tlie Rev. William Frances, b.a. . . Jhansi. 

Richards, The Rev. George Henry . . . . Dehra Dun. 
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Davies, The Kev. C. Jl Lucknow Cantonment. 

Kogers, The ]iov. E. W . , . . Meerut. (Additional). 

Stratton, The , Rev. B .. .. Lucknow. (Civil). 

TTurn, The Lev. E. L. A .. .. Agra (Additional). 

Addition All GtmaY. 

OHUEOH op SaOTL.AND. 

JUNIOE CHAPDAINS. 

MacDonald, The Jlev. Donald, Ji. A., B.D. .. Attached Army Department, 1st Bn., the 
Gaineronians Scottish llifles, Lucknow. 

Alatheson, The Bev. B. W., M.a. . . . . . . Attached Army Department, 2nd Bn., IC.O.S. B. 

Lucknow. In visiting charge of Oawuporc. 

Methodist Church. 

Bevneli, The Bev. Arthur Jesse . . . . . . Senior Methodist Cliaplain in India, Bew Dellii. 

Erost, The Bev. George Levesley, Hon. O.P. ,. Baivalpindi. 

Kerr, The Bev. Bohert Thomas, Hon. C.r. . . Lahore. 

Pond, The Bev. Prank Edger On leave. 

Kelly, The Bev. ,Tohn Dwyer, Hon. 0.r. .. Jliansi. 

Thorne, The Bev, Percival Edward . . . . Mhow'. 

Linton, The Bev. Lawrence .. .. .. Quetta, 

^Yright, The Bev. Kaymond B., B.D. .. .. Peshawar. 

Bryson, The Bev, G. M. .. .. .. .. Jubbulpore. 

Gaunter, Bev. J. Govett . . Meerut. 

Clifford, The Bev. E. Wesley Calcutta. 

Bolfe, The Bev. Herbert E. Lucknow. 

MADRAS. 

Williams, The Bev. Joseph Secunderabad. 

Hopkins, The Bev. Leonard J. . . . . . . Bangalore. 

BOMBAY. 

Cullwick, The Bev. William Edward, Hon. o.p. Bombay. 

Munro, The Bev. James Henry, Hon. c.F. . , Kirkce. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


With regard to numbers, the Catholie Directory of India gives the following tables; — 


— 1 

1911 

1921 

1935 

1. British India and Indian 1 
Slates — 

(a) Latin Bite . . 

t 1,814,620 

. 1,851,408 

2,142.980 ‘ 

(6) Syriac Bites. . 

I 364,660 

440,488 1 

669,284:: 

2, French India 

26,918 

26,480 

27,401 

8. Portuguese India ,, 

296,148 

288,741 

690,900 

Total, India 

2,301,346 

2,608,117 

3,430,605 

4. Oeylon .. . , . . 

322,163 

363,986 

423,973 

Total, India and Ceylon . . 

2,623,609 

2,970,103 

3,864,578 


NOTE (1) : — In 18B0, the totalfor India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1880 it had risen to 1,610,266 
and in 1900 to 2,201,674. 

NOTE (2) In 1860 there were 1,604 priests. In 1021 there were 3,158. In 1931 there were 
3,625, and in 1935 there were 4,438. 
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'I'he Cattiolic community as thus existing is 
composed ol the following elements: — 

(1) The “ Syrian ” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted hy the Apostle St. Thomas, 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops aud then 
under Carmelite Vicar- Apostolies. They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suHragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

l2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Ooa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(tl) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops, 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

(5) Recent converts from the .Taenbite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which a Bisliops, 71 
priests and some 28,000 laity liavo been 
received into the CatlioIicOlnireh. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation dt propaganda fide, till by 
tlic middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conllict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the " Padroado " or royal patronage, anil 
the propaganda clergy. Tills conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1880 (amended 
by the Agreement of 1028, abolishing “ double 
jurisdiction”). At the same time the whole 
country was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which alter subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows: — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraoi’di- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs:— 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having some exfjomion into Bricish tern- 
torv) withsulfraean bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both in British territory). 

Under tlie Sacred Connregation of Oriental 
Churches: — 

Tlie archbishopric of Brnakulam, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Changanacherry. Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The areliliishopric of Trivandrum, with suffra- 
gan bislupric of Tiruvclla. 

Under tlie Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide:— 

The arebliishopric of Agra, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suflrrag.m 
bishopries of Poona, Mangalore, Oalieut, 
Tricliinopoly an d Tutlcorin, iiml the Missions 
of Alimedabad and Ivarachi, 


The archbishopric of Calcutta, with auifragan 
bishoprics of Itaiiflii, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishiiagar, Diuiijpiir, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikltim. 

The archbishopric of Jfadras, witli suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizaaa- 
patam and Nagpur, the Prcfcctiirc-Apo.sl olic 
of Jublmipon;.' and tlie Missions or Cuttack, 
Bezw.ida ana Bellary. 

'The archbishopric of Pondicherry (Prencli), 
vFit.h su/Iragan iiishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, ICumljaUoiiam, Salem aud 
Malacca. 

The arelibisliopric of Simla, with suffragan 
bi.shoprie of Laliore aud tlie Prefecture-Apos- 
tolic of Rashmere. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
hisliopries of Quiloii, Rottar and 
■vrijayajiiiram. 

The archbishopric of Ooloiu bo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Gal le, Jaffna 
and Trinoomalce, 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

Ttie European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission serainarles, and in the great majo- 
rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by naticmality. They 
number over 2,001) besides wliicb there is a 
body of ht'cular clergy mostly Indian, etc., 
numbering about 2,400, and Prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
tlie clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Ciiristiiins, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
IS not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, Bt. Joseph’s College, 
Trichlnopoly, St, Aloysiua College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses: besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary scbcols. The educa- 
tion of girls is supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions, 

The total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73,164 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to • 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Ohota->ag4pur, Krlslmagar, Gujetat, the Ah- 
mednagar rfisttict and the Teliigu coasts may 
he mentioned, (Pull particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) 'The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if t 
forthcoming would give the means to an : 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay ol a few military a^d railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Society for the Pm- 
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pagation oj the Vaifti and of ifo Ilohj Clnldhoud, 
iielpnd out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionarins. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
I)erseveriug as Christians, and no bairtism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 


and probation. This, wliile kecpine; down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
I resides at Bangaldre. At ])rcsent this post is 
occupied by theMost llov . Archbishop Jvierkels, 
1 D.D,, appointed in 


THE CHURCH 

Tlx) Church of Scotland and the United 
I'ree Church have become one. The Union, 
effected in October 1929, has aiready exerted 
a profound influence upon the life of the 
Church of Scotland in India. The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. The 
centenary of the churches in the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, 
1914: Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nino belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
These minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
Thera are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
built, in all considerable military stations, 
e.g., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Rauikhet, 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bulpore. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment. In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousic. 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland, 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
lor instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was closfd in 1819 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Olmrobes 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries. The baptised Chirs- 
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tian community now numbers over 14,ou(). 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries; 163 tEiachers, over 60 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland lias also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in Indial Its two Churche.s In 
Bombay have six representatives on the 
governing body of the Anglo- Scottish Edu- 
cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage. In Bangalore there Is the St. 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayrmiefll 
Girls’ Boarding and High School is under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Simla. The now well-known St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
bji; and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church. The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
m.av be found in “Reportnof the Seliemes of the 
Church of Scotland," Blackwood it; Sons ; “ The 
Ouurch of Scotland Year Book” and “The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon.” 

Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Church now belong to the Church of 
Scotland they remain Indepondent of the esta- 
blishment recognised by Government. They 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 

The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Oliinsura) ; the Santa! Parganas, 
with five stations ; Western India (Bomb.ay, 
poOna and Alibag); Hyderabad State (Jalna, 
Bethel and Parbhani); Madras (Madras 
City, Ohingleput, Sriperumbudur and Cou- 
jeeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
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Bhandara, Wardha, and Amraotl); Baj- 1 
piitana, where the extensive worK in- 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1860 is now carried on from eieven 
centres. 

The work falls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations whieh 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 


BAPTIST 


The Baptisi Missionary Society off Gkeas 
BtUTAlN.—Formed in 1792, largely through the 
effort B of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
tile Punjab and Ceylon. The Baptist Tienana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers i 
206 missionaries and about 978 Indian and 
Singhalese workers. Connected with the Society 
are 376 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 299 
Primary Day Schools, 20 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theologica'i 'mining College. 
The Church membership at the close of 1933 
stood at 23,245 and the Christian community 
at 69,812. The membership daring the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent, 
and the community by 50 per cent, in the 
same period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 

Bduoationai Work.— Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore Colle'ge with 
its Royal Charter granted by His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, confirmed by the British 
Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
Settlement of Serampore in 1845, and placed 
in 1866 by the College Council at the 
disposal of the Baptist Missionary Society 
to become a part of its Missionary Edu- 
cational operations, in Arts and Theology. 
It was affiliated in 1857 to the newly- 
formed Calcutta University ; reorganised 
in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical StaflE on an Inter-denominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 

In Arts and Science the College prepares 
for tho Calcutta Examinations. Prineival: 
Rev. G. H. C. Angus, M.i., B.D. 

There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres. 


Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur, Prom the days of Duil in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay tlic Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
well known. The Madras Christian College, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies. Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay, and 
Hislop College, Nagpur. 
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There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of tho 
stations. Medical work connected With tho 
Society is carried on in 7 Hospitals, and 12 Dis- 
pensaries. Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The Secretary of the 
Mission is the R>"v. D. Scott Wells; 44, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta, 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1934 
amouuted to £172,034 of which £90690 was 
expi nded in India <fe Ceylon. 

IHE CANADIAN BAPTIST MISSION.— -Was com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatara and Ganjara 
Districts, There are 22 stations and 632 out 
stations with a staff of 101 missionaries including 
7 qualified physicians, and 1,407 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,659 villages, Orga- 
nisedChurches number 126, communicants 28,236 
and adherents 26,719 for the past year. Forty- 
six Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 668 village day 
schools, with 19,993 children, 12 boarding schools, 
3 High schools, 2 Normal Training schools, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper. Village Evangeli- 
sation Is the central feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 65 per cent., tlie Christian 
commnnity by 20 per cent., and scholars by 
105 per cent. Indian Secretary is tho Rev. A. 
Arthur Scott, Tuni, East Godavari. 

Aaikrioan Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
oiETY, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1813; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owesits rise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1910 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are 32 main stations 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal-Orissa 
29 in South India, besides many outalatious. 
All forms of missionary enterprise come within 
the scope of the Society. 
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The great work of tho Mission continues to 
be evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Biblo-Wouien, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the .Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
Thework in Assam embraces 9 different languages 
and large efforts are made amongst the employees 
of the tea plantations. The Mission Press at 
Bangoon is the largest and finest in Burma. 

In the year 1932 the field staff numbered 
887 missionaries, 6,876 indigenous workers. 
There were 2,732 organised Churches of which 
1,979 were self-supporting. Church members 
numbered 2,80,964. In the 2,414 Sunday 
Schools were enrolled 95,949 pupils. The 
Mission conducted 2,739 schools of all grades, 
one of which being Judson College, Eangoon, 
with 97,422 students enrolled. 13 hospital's and 
33 dispensaries treated 8,389 inpatients and 
1,22,254 outpatients. Christians of all com- 
munities among whom the Mission works 
contributed over Bs, 6,75,055 or this religious 
and benevolent work during the year. 

iHTi ambuioan Baptist Assam Mission, 
was opened in 1836, and has 12 main stations 
staffed by about 64 missionaries. There are 
854 native workers, 923 organized churches, 
58,534 baptised members, 443 schools of all 
grades including 2 High, 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
14 station schools. 4 Hospitals and 6 Dispen- 
saries treated 1,852 in-patients and 27,221 out- 
patients during the year. Mission work is 
carried out in 10 different languages. 


Ameeioan Baptist, Benoal-Orissa Mission 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation : Mldna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Baksore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 36, 
Indian workers 310. Two English Churches 
and 32 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com- 
munity 2,686. Educational : Two Boys’ High 
Schools and two Qirls’ Sigh Schools and 115 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 4,220. One Indus- 
trial School, known, as Balasore Technical School, 


for carpentering, iron work and motor mechanics. 
The Vernacular Press of this mission printed the 
first literature in the Santali language. 

Seerelaru—'Kv. W. S. Dunn, Bhudrafc, Orissa, 

The American Baptist Teiuoxt Mis.sion 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
important work in Madras and the surrounding 
vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, but there 
are also Educational and Medical fnstitutions 
of importance. Industrial dcp.artments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool. 
Organized Telugu Churches number 350, with 
111,717 baptized communicants. There are 71 
missionaries, and 2,748 Indian workers. The 
mission maintains a Theological Seminary at 
Itamapatnain for the training of Indian preach- 
ers. A Bible Training School for the training 
of Telugu women is located in Nellore. A total 
of 37,162 receive instruction in 1,403 primary 
schools, 16 secondary schools and 4 high schools. 
In Medical work 5 Ilospitals and 9 Dispens.aries 
report 30. .367 patients, and 1,553 Operations 
during 1934. 


the AusTRAbUN baptist PoREiftN MIS- 
SION.— (Incorporated) Embracing the societies 
representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australiiin Commonwealth. The field 
of operiitions is in Bast Bengal. The staff 
numbers 35 Australian workers. There are 
3,168 communicants and a Christian community 
of 6,000. 

Secretary, jField Council : The Bev. W. G. 
Crofts, B.A., Birl Siri Mission House, P. 0. 
Hatshibganj, Dist, Mymensingh. 

The Strict Baptist Mission. — Has 23 
Jiuropean Missionaries, and 241 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chinglepnt, Salem, Bamnad and 
Tinnevelly Districts. Communicants number 
1,532; organised churches 56; elementary 
schools 85, with 3,205 pupils. 

Treasurer and Secretan/: Bev. D. Morling, 
Kovilpatbi, Tinnevelly District. 
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The Irish Presbyterian Ouhroh Mission.— 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 30 Missionaries, of whom 13 are clerical, 14 
Educationalists, 6 are Doctors and 2 Nurses. 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom. 15 are 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteurs, 41 Bible- 
women, and 348 are Teachers, There are 19 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of , 
2,358, and a Christian Community of 7,739. In 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries, with 1,714 lu-patlents, 17,377 new 
cases, and a total attendance of 07,819. The 
Mission conducts 3 High Schools, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory . School at 
Parantij and 131 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6,724 pupils; also 1 erdche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers’ Training CoUege for Women at Borsad, 


a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, and a Mission 
Press at Surat. The Mission has made a 
speciality of Harm Colonies, of which there are 
about a score in connection with it, most of them 
thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Panoh Mahals and Bewa Kautha districts, 
with Harm Colonies attached. 


The hniteb Presbyterian Ohitech oe 
North America.' — ^The Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was estabUshod at Sialkot in the Punjab, 
In 1855. It is now carrying on work in ten 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 
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Puajab. Its xnissionaries nnmber 84. Its educa- 
tional worlc composes one Theological Seminary, 
one College, four High Schools, one Industrial 
school, seven Middle schools and 181 Primary 
schools. The enrolment in all schools in 1930 
was 10,003. Medical work is carried on through 
five Hospitals and four Dispens.aries. The 
communicant membersliip of the Church which 
tos been established is 43,483 and the total 
Christian community 99,013. 

General Secretary : Hcv. H. C. Chambers, b.d., 
Gordon College, Rawalpindi. 

The American Presbytewan Mission ope- 
rates in three main sections known as the Punjal). 
North India .and Western India Missions. The 
American statf, inclirding women, numbers 220, 
and the Indian staff 1 ,033. There are thirty-fonr 
main station.s .and 217 mit-.stations. Orgaiiiserl 
churches number 103, of which thirty-five are 
self-supporting. There are 14,6.03 communi- 
cants and a total baptized community of 27,964. 

Educational work as follows : — Two men’s 
colleges and an internstin the Tsahella Tholuirn 
and Kinnaird Colleges for AVoinen, stiident.s 
about 1,820 ; one Theological College, students 
tliirty-four ; Iwo Training .Schools for Village 
Workers, students about ISO; Thirteen High 
Schools, students about 3,400; two Indusiri.'il 
Schools ; three Agricultural Demonstration 
Harms ; four Teachers’ Training Depiirtinents ; 
The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical College for Women, stu- 
dents about 170 ; 132 Elementary Schools ; 173 
Schools of all gnides, pupils about 11,925. 

Medical Work :~Eig1it Hospitals; twenty- 
three Dispensaries. 

Evangelistic Work : — 34.5 Sunday Schoolsi 
with an attendance of 9,531 pupils. Contri- 
butions for cluircli and evangelistic work, on 
the part of the Indian church, Its. 03,019. 

The Hospital at Miraj, founded by the late 
Sir William J. Wanless and under the care of 
0. E. Vail, is well-known throughout the whole 
of S.W, India, and the Forman Cliristlan College 
at Lahore, under the princip.al.ship of Dr. S. K. 
Datta, is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjal). The Ewing Cliristlan College (Dr. 
C. 11. Itlce, Principal(!ind Allahab.id Agrieultur.al 
Institute (Dr. S. Ifigginliottom, Principal) liave 
grown rapidly in numbers ami influence. 

Secretary of Council of A. P. Musions in 
Inilia; — lle.v. J. b. Dodds, u.i)., " Lowriston”, 
Dehra Dun, IT. P. 


Secretary, Punjab Missio)i .'--lle-v. J. H. Weir, 
M.A., I’li.i),, D.D.. 6, Eapier itoad, L.aliore. 

Secretary, Weatern India Mission .’'—Tlav. 
If. IC, Wright, M.A., IJ.D., Union 'JVaining 
College, Alimadnagar. 

Tho New /uAnANi) Phesbythrian JirmsioN— 
Commenced as recently a.s 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 


The Uni'ceii Cuuiu’ii OE Canada Mission. — 
Commenced in 1877 has 1 i main stations in 
Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, .binni, .Sitainau, 
Bhopal and Banswara States. The Mission 
staff mimbcrs Sll, Tiulian workers 200. This 
Mi.ssinn works in conjunctinn with the Malwa 
Churcli-Council of Die United Chiircliof Northern 
India, which reports for this part of its terri- 
tory; — Organised churches 22; Unorganised 
churches 8 ; Comrannicants 2,241; Baptised 
non-eoinmunicani;s 5.836 ; Unbapfcised adhe- 
rents 821 ; Total Christian Community 8,898. 

Eilncaiional work comprises IMcinoniary and 
Middle Schools Cor boys ami girls ; ii Jligli Sclionl 
for girls, an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (T’he Indore (iirisfian College), a Normal 
School for girls, and the Malwa Theological 
Seminary. Women’s indnsfrial work is carried 
on in MIiow inid Biiitlaiii, and Vocation.al Train- 
ing for boys is a feature of tlic Tl.asali)ura Boys’ 
School, where training is provided in printing, 
t.ailoring, carpentry aiid motor mechanics. 

Tile Medical work is large. There are tliree 

eneral Hospitals, where both men .and women 
-'c treated, and live Women’s Hospitals, and 
also a number of di'^iiensarics in central and out- 
stations. 

General Seerelary of Mission : — llev, A. A. 
Scott, M.A., B.i>., B. Piled., Indore, 0. I. 

Assocktle Secretary of Mission : — ^Miss E. E. 
Cleiiriliiic, IChariui," C.' I. (Via Meliidpur Rd. 
Station). 

Secretary of Malmi ChurcJi-Couaril t — llev. 

I'’. H. lliisaelli nf.A., n.D., Rutlain, C. I. 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission operates 
in two sections, the Northern Section with 
lieadquarters at, .Tliansi in the U.P., and the 
Central India Seelion, known as the Southern 
Bhil Field. 

In Centival India the five central stations are 
lociitcd in tlio .Slates of .Alirajpur and Jobat 
and Barwaiii, but the .Mission comprises within 
its area the Stales of .lhalma and Hathiwara, 
also part of Cliliota Ildaipnrin the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and parts of Ijhar, Indore and Gwalior 
States bordering on tlie Jobat- Barwanl Hoad. 
The Staff in Oentrallndia consists of 20 mission- 
aries and 42 Indian workers. There are several 
elementary scliools in the area and a centiuil 
and vernacular School for boys anil girls at 
Amkhut and Alirajpur States, At Amkhut 
also there is a Children’s Nursery Home ami 
flispensiiry and a General Hospital for the 
area is located at .fobat. In the disirict 
there are live organised and 3 unorganised 
ehurche.s with 273 communicant mcinbers 
and a baptised community of over 1,300. 

Nccrcfffr,!/.— -Thomas Dr.aper, m.r.o.s. (Lond.), 
jr,K.r.p. (Ep). Job.at, J'ia Dohad, Ccntrallndia. , 

'rho Jhansi Section formerly known as the 
Gwalior Mission w<as founded by the late Dr, J. 
Wilkie In 1905. There i.s now a staff of twelve 
missionaries and twenty-five Indian workers 
who are engaged in jhansi city, Esagarh, 
B.'iragaon .and thesiirroundiug villages. 

Activities include Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools for botli boys .and girls and hostels for 
Christian pupil.s in each. ' 'I'licre arc also an 
orphanage for cliildren under school age, a 
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(lispousai-y and an industrial suhuol for boys. 
There is an a^rirultiiral Kettlefiiwit at Esagarh 
where the .Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres. 

a’imre arc two organised elnirehes having a 
comniunieanfc nuiinbersliip of 150. 

Ser.retary . — 'Tile liov. A. A. bowtlier, M.A., B.D. 

The Welsh Calvinistio meth01)IST(Piiesby- 
TBRIAN) emission establisibod in 1840 with a stafi 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the lihassia and Jaintia 
Hills, the Luahai Hills and at Sylhetand Cachar 
The Khassia langnaga has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Ltishai language. Communicants 
number 35,396 ; the total Christian community 
92,923 ; organised Churches 721; Elementary 
schools number 678, Scholars 20,243; in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
3, Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822 and 
Scholars 54,047. Pour Hospitals and several 
HispensarJes provide annually for more than 
10,000 patients. 

Secretary : Rev. F. J. Sandy, Durtlang, Aijal. 


The Aiu’ot Mission oe thh Hekormei) 
CHUiiCiH.- -lu America urgauisi'd in 1853 occu- 
pies most of the North ami Smitii Arcot and 
Chitioor di.stricts hi India with a staff «->f 5.5 
Missionaries and 801 Indian worker.«. Churplies 
number 16, Comniiinicant.s 7,4.52 ; Total Chris- 
tian Community 26,442; Hoarding Scluiols 17, 
Scholars 1,129; Theological School I, students 
31; Vooriices College, Vcdlore, students 3 37. 
Higli Schools 4, Scholars 1,887; Training Schools 
2, students 120 ; Indnstriai Schools 2, Agricul- 
tural l''a.rm and School 1, total pufiils 280; 
Elementary .s(!hools 225, Sclioliirs 9,710. 'Pwo 
Hospiiuls and 4 Hispimsaries with a start' of 68 
provided for 2,0X7 in-p;itii'nt.s and 29,571 out- 
patients excluding the Union Medical Ccdlego 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, Vellore. 

The 'Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Tr.aining School are 
located at Vellore, the headfiuarters of the 
Mission. The Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium for S. India is near Madanapalle. 
Arogiavaram, P.O., Chittoor District. 

Secretary: — llov. W. H. 'Farrar, Ami, S, 
India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The ameutcan Board of commissioners 
FOR Foreio-N' Missions. — Tlio .\meriKin Board of 
Commisioners for 'Foreign Missions lias two large 
missions, tlie American .Marat Id Mission and <he, 
Madura Mission. The .Marathi Mission covers a 
considcrabie portion of Bombay Presidency witli 
centres at Bomtiay, .Vhraednugar, Kaliuri, 
Vadala, Siriir, Sliolapur, Satara and Wai. it 
was commenced in ISDl, tlio first .Anieriean 
Mission in 'Jndiu. Its aclivities are large and 
varied, Tbn staff tor 1934 included 38 missiona- 
ries and 432 Indian workers, operating in 9 sta- 
tions and 109 outstaf ions. There are 67 cliunhes 
with 6,464 coiniiiunicants. Tlic educiitional 
work ineludcs 10 secondary and training scliools 
with 903 pupils. There arc 55 primary seliools 
and 8 kinclergarten.s wit.li a total of 4,237 pupils. 
A school for the liliud is conducted in Bombay 
and Industrial scliool.s are carried on in tliree 
centres. In the hospitals and dispensaries 
dnriiig (he year, were treated a total of 73,771 
patients. Tlie mission lias six majoiir social 
service centres under its eliargn including the 
Nagpada iVeigliboiirhood House in Bombay. At 
Sholapur a setitlement for criminal tribes is car- 
ried on by the riii.ssion under tlie supervision of 
Cfovcrnnieufc. Seeretary : W. Q, Bwart, 
Ahmednagar, 

Madura Mtssion. — Tlie Madura Mission 
celebrated its centenary iu .Tamiary, 1034, and 
at that time turned over administration of 
work under its control to the Madura Mission 
Sangam, The Mission still exists to deal with 
certain matters relating to the maintenance of 
missionaries. The Becrctary is Hev. W. W. 
Wallace, Madura. 

Madura CriuRcii Codncil.— The Madum 
Church Coimcil is a branch of tlie South India 
United Oimrch, and is in charge of the Christian 
community that has developed tlirongh the work 
of the Madura Mission, The Madura Chnrohi 




Council la n charge of 33 pastorate.s, about 222 
village schools and five large 'Blenientary 
Higher Urado Co-educational Boarding Schools, 
'f'ho Secretary of tin's organization is Rev. Paul 
Kaj Thomas, Pasumalai. 

Madura Mission Sangam. — Tlie Madura 
Mission Sangam wan formed in January, 1934, 
to take over work i 11 tiie Madura and Ramnad 
Districts whicli had hithevto been under the 
con(,rol of tlie Jladura Jflssioii. This work 
consists of a Hospital for men and a Hospital 
for women and a large Higli School and Training 
School for Girls in Madura a school ; for girls at 
Raclianyapuram three miles from Madura; 
a High Sciiool, 'J’raining Seliool, Trade School 
and Thcologi cal Seminary at Pasumalai, together 
with some responsibility for the village work 
under the immediate control of the Madura 
Clnuch Council. 

The Madura Mission Sangam consists of a 
little over forty members more tliau half of 
whom must by constitution be Indians, The 
Secretary of the Madura Mission Sangam Is 
Rev. R. A. Dudley, Tlrumangalam. 

The American Coiaeqe, Madura. — ^T ho 
American College, then located at Pasumalai, 
was allliiatccl witii the University of Madras 
as a second Grade College iu 1881. In 1904 
the College Department was removed to Madura 
where for five years it was accommodated in 
what is now tho Union Christian High School 
building. In 1909 the College was removed 
to its present site in Tallakulam on tho north 
side of the Valgai river. It was affiliated as a 
First Grade College in 1913. 

In 1934 at the time of the centenary of the 
Mission, the American GoUoge became organically 
independent under its own Governing Council 
I In the same year it was granted alBliation as an 
Honours Ooliege, 
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The present CollcRe site comprises abont forty 
acres. On the College grounds are located the 
Slain College Hall, the Ellen S, James Hall 
of Science, Binghamton Hal], the Chapel, 
Daniel Poor Memorial Library, Main Hostel, 
Znmhro Slemorial Hostel, Dining Halls, 
Principal’s residence. Warden’s Lodge, fonr 
additional bimgalows, and athletic fields. 

ThH SOANDIRAVIAN AiMANOB MISSION OP 
Horth Ambrioa.— The mission staff in Khandesh 
is represented by sixteen missionaries, and 33 
Indian workers. There are .330 church members 
in good standing with 805 in Sunday Schools. 13 
Elementary Schools provide for 305 pupils. 

Secretary:— Wss Olga B. Iforeeni Amalner, 
East Khandesh. 

The Swepish Aiaianoe Mission.— Working 
among Bhils, Hindus and Miihammedans in 
West Khandesh, has 19 missionaries and 72 
Indian workers. There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 1,070 of whom 491 are 
communicants. There are 13 Elementary Schools, 

2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes. The 
pupils in all schools are 628. 

Secretary : — The Hev. Simon A. R. Johansson, 
Mandulwar, Dliadgaon. West Khandesh. 

Free Ohuroh op Einhand Mission.— Total 
Mission staff . is represented by 6 Missionaries 
1 native pastor, 2 Catechists, 3 teachers. There 
are about 118 communicants and total commu- 
nity 200. Three day schools, 1 evening school, 

3 dispensaries and weaving industry. 

Secretary r—'SiQy. E, A. Ollila, Ghum, D. E. 

Railway. 

The London Missionary Sooiett.— Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in H. India, 12 in S, India and 7 in 
Travancore. The aiission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. 


The Christian and Missionary Admanob. 
—Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliance, but in 
number of its missionaries were at work 
Berar Province much earlier. Work is carried 
ou in the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh and 
Gujarat. There is a staff of 50 missionaries and 
80 Indian workers. The number of mission 
stations is 16 with additional outstations. 
There is a Cliristian community of 2,088 adults. 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls. 1 Training School for Indian workers 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal. 

Executive Secretary: — ^Rev. K. D. Garrison, 
Akola, Berar, O.P. 

THE CHURCH OP THE BRETHREN (AMERICAN) 
' — Opened work in 1895, and operates in Broach, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Raj pipla States. Its staff number 40 foreign 
workers including missionaries' wives, and 195 
Indian workers. The Baptized (immeraed)member- 
ship stands at 5,283. Education is carried on in 7 
Girls' Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 1,31 Village Day Schools. Females 
under instruction number 874,males 3,258, total 
under instruction 4,132. There are 110 Sunday 
Schoolshaving 200 teachers and a total enrol- 
ment of 4.908. There were 43,831 calls at mis- 
sion dispensaries in 1934. The foreign medical 


The European staff numbers 83, Indian 
workers 2,408, Organised Churches 520; 
Communicants 28,647 and Christian Gom™ 
munity 195,616. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159: 2 Theological Institutions, 
students 70; 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849; 25 

Boarding schools, scholars, 1,167 and 862 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
medical wmrk Hospitals number 6, Kuraes 7 Euro- 
peans and 38 Assistants, 14 qualified doctors, 9 
Europeans and 62 Assistants and 10,413 in- 
patients and 206,270 out-patients for the ye.ir. 

The main centres of the Mission in N". India are 
at Calcutta and Murshidabati District, Bengiil ; 
L.M.S. work in the United Provinces has been 
clo.sed but a Union Mission of the W. M. S., 
C. M. S. and L. M, S, has been opened in Benares 
City with the Rev. J, C. Jackson of theL. M. S. 
as Superintendent, This Mission concentrates 
especially on work amongst pilgrim s and students . 
Special efforts are made anmngst the 
Kama Sudras. The S. India district .and 
Trav.ancore .are divided into the Kanarcse, 
Telugu, Tamil .and Mahayalam fields with 19 
stations and 959 outstations. At Hagcrcoil 
(Trav.ancore) is the Scott Christian College and 
High School with 985 students, a Church and 
congregation said to be the largest In India 
and a Printing Press, the centre of the S. 
Travancore Tract Society. 

Bengal Secretary : — Rev. Vaughan Rees, 16, 
Elgin Road, Calcutta. 

South India — Secretary and Treasurer— 'Rev. 
George Parker, M.A., B.D„ 18, Lavelle Road, 

I Bangalore. 

Benares Superintendent. — Rev. J. C. Jackson- 
I Ramkatora, Benares Oantonmont, U. P. 


[staff consists of 3 doctors, 8 nurses. Industrial 
[work is carried on in eight of the Boarding 
Schools. A vocational school, including tea- 
chers’ training, village trades and agriculture 
for boys and a school of practical arts for girls 
are conducted at Anklesvar. Evangelistic, 
Temperance and Publication work receive due 
emphasis. 

Secretary ;— L. A. Blickenstaff, 82, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 

The Poona and Indian ViiuAaE Mission — 
Pounded in 1893. Mission Stations ; — Kiied 
Shivapur, Poona District ; Kasrapur (Bhor 
State), Poona District; Lonand, M.S.M. Ry., 
Satara District; Ph.altan, (Paltan State), Satara 
District ; Pandharpiir, Sholapur District ; Kate- 
puta, Sholapur District; Akluz, Sholapur 
District; Shirwal, Poona District: and I’oona, 
44, Sassoon Road. 

The Staff consists of 48 European and 48 
Indian workers, with a community of about 85 
Indian Christians and their families. The main 
work is evangelising in the villages, women’s 
zenana work, and primary education. Medical 
woi'k is conducted at each station, with a 
hospital at Pandharpur. Headquarters; 44, 
Sassoon Road, Poona. 

Secretary: — J. W. Stothard. 
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TnH American CntrnoHEs op God Mission 
— Hag foil! missionaries at Bogra, one at ICnan- 
Janpiir, Bogra .District, Bengal, and two at 
Olubaria, Howrah District. 

Executive Secretary : — Ii,ev. H. W. Cover, m.a,, 
Bogra, B.B.3X. 

Reaordiny Secretary : — Rev. A. B. Myers, B.Ai, 
Ulubaria, Howrah Dist. 

THE INDIA Christian Mission. — Ponml- 
od in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries, 53 stations and out-stations, 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one I'ndu, stria! School and .Bible School in the 
Bllore District, also Station at Dodballapur, 
near Bangalore, S. India, also Colony for 
young people of mixed parentage, Champawat, 
via Almora, U. P. stations also in Buwara Ellya, 
Mulpotha, Uva Province and Polgahaweila, 
Ceylon ; Girls’ Orphanage at Nuwara Eliya ; In- 
dustrial Homes for children of mLxed paronta.ge, 
Nuwara Eliya. Total Christian community 
4,092. Magazines: — ^ .English Missionary Jtfotes 
and Tolugu 1. O.M. Messenyer. 

Directors : — llev. Arnold Paynter, Champa- 
wat, Almora, U. P. and Mrs, A. L. Paynter, 
Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

The Ciihrou of the Nazaeene hlissioN. — 
Has its headquarters for India at Buldana, 
Borar, where it has a Boys’ Boarding Sohooi. 
In Ohikhli, 14 miles from Buldana there is a 
Girls’ Boarding School. At Basiin, Berar, 85 
miles from Buldana, (recently taken over from 
another mission) there is a Day School, al.so a 
Bible Training School. At present tliere are seven 
missionaries in India and a force of 38 Indian 
Preachers, Teachers and Bible women. 

District Superintmtlcnt : — Rev. P. L, Beals, 
Buldana, Berar. 

The Hei’hzihaie Eaith Missionary Associ- 
A'J'ION: — Has two missionaries in India. Tlicy 
are Rev. S. V. Christense, Adra, B. N, Rly„ and 
Miss B. K. Landis at Raghunatlipur, Manbhum 
District. 

The Tibetan Mission— Has 3 Mission- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary~-MisB J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. 

THE Indian Missionary Society of tinne- 
VBLLY (DORNAKAI MISSION)— Opened in 1903 
operates in the Warangal District of the Nizam’s 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Travancore 
Hills. It is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
C'liristians of Tinnevelly. There are now nearly 
8,020 Telugu Olirlstians in 135 villages and 416 
Paliyar Christians in tlie liills. 'The Society 
publishes monthly The Missmuiry Intelliyenee 
containing information about the Society’s work 
in both the fields. Secretary — Rev. D. S. 
David, Palijmcottah. 

Tub Mission to Lepers— Founded in 1874, 
is an Interdenominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homos and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 20 countries but 
largely in India, China, Korea and Japan. Its 


work in India is carried on tlirough co-operation 
with so Missionary Societies, in India alone 
the Mission now lias 3C Asylums of its own with 
upwards of 6,500 inmates and is aiding or has 
some connection with work for lepers at 22 other 
places in India. Altogether in India over 8,005 
lepers are being helped. 

'The Mission .also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy cliildren of lepers from their 
diseased parents. More than 800 cliildren are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measnro of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases both adults 
and children are now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission's income is received from 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
in India, but tlie bulk of the money expended 
liy the Mission in India is received from 
Britain, altliougli tlie provincial Government 
give regular maintenance grants. 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of whicli H. B. Lady Brabourne, who 
represents tlie Bombay Presidency, is a Vice- 
President. 

Hon. Treasurer: — P. .B. Morris, Esq., P. 0. 
Box 164, 6, Church Laue, Calcutta. 

Eon. Treasurer, Bombay : — R. C. Lowndes, 
Esq., C/o Messrs. Killick, Nixon & Co., Bombay. 

The General Secretary of the Mission is. 
Mr. W. H. P. Anderson, 7, Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W. C. 1. Tlie Secretary for India is Mr, 
A. Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar. 

The Regions beyond Missionary Union 
— An inter-denominational Society commenced 
work at Mothihari, Bihar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 0 stations and 9 out-stations in the 
Cliamparan and Saran Districts, witii a staff 
of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
40 otiier Indian workers. The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys’ 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1 M. E. School with 200 
pupils. Communicants number 80* Secretary: 
George McOalce, Laukaria Hospital, Bagalia , 
P, 0., Cliamparan District. 

Tub Raxaub Memoai, Mission, affiliated with 
the Regions beyond Missionary Union has 
1 Hospital at Raxaul, Cliamparan District, with 
1 married European Doctor, 2 European Nursing 
Sisters and 7 Indian workers. 

Secretary — Dr. H. 0. Duncan. 

The Nationab HDssionary Society op 
India — Established 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian Christians, has a staff of 28 
Mis.sibnarie.*! and 100 helpers and voluntary 
workers; operates in Montgomery District (Iho 
Punjab), Siratliu and Khaga (U.P.), Haluaghat, : 
Myraensingh District (Bengal), Jharsugiidali 
(B. <te O.), Murwalii (O.P.), North Kanara, 
Mlrajgaon and Karmala Talukas (Bombay), 
Parkal 'Taluk (Nizam’s Dominions) and Tiru- 
pattur Taluk (N. Arcot). 'Thirty-four Elemen- 
tary Schools and one High School with hostel, 
one First Grade College, one printing press, three 
dispesnsaries and two Hospitals. Annual expen- 
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diture Rs. 60,000 exclurting self-supporting 
institutions, 7’/ie National MiMionary Intelligencer 
(a monthly jo tirnal in English sold at Re. 1 per 
year post free), Qadd (a monthly joumal in i 
Persian-lirdu) at Ks. 2-S-O, DeepeMi (a monthly i 
journal in ll’amil and Kanarese) at 8 annas peri 
year, post free. ' 

Building, Boyapettali. 

President : — The Bt. Kev, Bihn S. C. Banerjee. 

General Secretary ; — Kai Bahadur A, 0. Alar- 
kerjj, h-i. Associate Secretary : Thos. David, B.A. 
B.n, 

The Seventh-Day Ahventist Mission.— 
Th(' Seventh-day Adventists commenend mission 
work in India in ISO!!, and now employ a staff of 
five hundred and Hoveuty-seven workers, Euro-' 
poati and Indian, ineluding one Imudred and 
seventy ordained and licensed ministers. Evange- 
listic and educational work is conducted in sixteen 
Vernaculars, hesidc Work for English-speaking 
peoples in the large eities. For adminstrative 
purposes, th(>re are ilve hmnch organizations 
located a.s follows ; — 

8eventh-iiay Adventist Mission — ^Western 
India (J. S. .iamos, Superinteiident.) 
OJJioe Address : Salisbury Park, Poona. 

Seventh-day Adventist Jlission—Burma. 

(J. L. (Jiiristian, .Superintendent.) Office 
Address : SO Vo, vie Road, Rangoon Canton- 
ment, Rangoon. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission— Northeast 
India. (D. tl. J-owry, Superintendent.) 
(Jffiice Address : 17, Abbott Road, Lucknow. 

Scventli-day Adventist Mission— Northwest 
India. (G. G, Lowry, Superintendent). 
Office. Address : 17, Abliott Road, Ijiicknow. 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission— South India. 
(B. M. Meleen, .Superintendent.) Office 
Address :■ 10, Cunningham Road, Bangalore. 

The general headquarters for India and Bm-ma 
is located at .Salisbury Park, J’oona. N. 0. Wil- 
son, President ; 0. L. Torrey, Secretary and 
Treasurer. (Office Address ; Post Box 16, Poona) 
On tlie .same estate is an up-to-date puiilislung 
house devoted to the printing of health, temiier- 
anee, evangelical and associated literature. 

( Iddress : Orunital Watchman Publishing 
Hou.S(;), .I’ost Box 35, Poona). 

A large numiier of riay and lioardiug vernacular 
and Anglo- vernacular schools are conducted in 
different parts of the country ; ajwl at Vincent 
Hill .School, Mussoorle, Enroixjau edneation is 
provided, a legular high school course, with more 
advjinced work for commercial and other special 
students, being availa))le. In all the denomina- 
tional I)oardiug schools increasing empliasis is 
being laid on vo(>ationiil work the students being 
required to sliare in the domestic work of tlie 
Institution, and in many cases, to engage in some 
trades or other work. 

Eigiit physicians, one maternity worker, . 
(C.M.B.) and a iimubor of qualified nurses are 
employed, regular medical Work being condneted 
at thirty-two stations. ; ^ . 


The baptized membei.-Iiiii (nduli) i..^ -i.TIfi 
organized into log clmrciies ; iin.i in adiliiinn a 
substantial community of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction. 317 .Sabbath .Sehoois 
are conducted with an enrolied membership 
of about .(0,;{0!». 

“ (luzder ” 


The American Mennonite Mission.— 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces, 
Mission staff numbers 37, Indian workers .5.5, 
Church members 1,400, adherents 71 7, Industrial 
Training institutions 2, Academy including High 
School, Normal School and Bible School — Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widows' Home 1 , Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, Itonie for un- 
tainted children of lepers 2, Leper Clinic 5. 

Secretary : A. 0. Bnmk, Dhamtar, 0. P, 

The generai coneerenob— Mennonite 
Mission — Started in 1901 in the C. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 23 ; Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary : Rev. P. W, Penner, 
Janigir, 0. P. 

The KtTRKH AND CENTRAI. INDIA HlW 
Mission. — .Established 1890 in the 0. P. and 
Berar, has a miasion staff of 15, Indian workers 
20, Churches 8, Comrauiiicants 827 ; Christian 
Community 660; 2 Boarding .Schools with 02 
boarders and 2 elementary schools. 


The Ceylon and India General Mission.— 
Established 1802, occupies stations in 
Mysore State, In the Coimbatore and Anantapnr 
Districts and also stations In Horana, Ceylon. 
Mission staff 31 ; Indian workers 94 ; Churches 
13 ; Communicants 876 ; Christian community 
2,930; Orphanages 4 ; Elementary Schools 23; 
Pupils 940. 


The boys’ Christian Home Mission.— 
It owes its existence to a period of famine, 
was commenced in 1899. Mission staff about 10, 
Indian workers about 1 25. There are oleni ontary 
schools with three orphanages, one for boys and 
two for girls, industrial training being given in 
all three. 

There are throe main stations— At Dhond In 
the Poona District and at Oral and Benares in 
United Provinces. At Benares there is an 
Industrial Training Institution for learning 
Motor, Electrical and Carpentry trades. It is 
for Indian young men but a few English, or 
European, young men have received training 
also. 'J’hore arc some out-stations. Director 
Rev. Jolm E. Norton, Dhond, Poona District, 
Rev. W. K. Norton, wlio opened tlie North 
India work and who wa.s Secretary of the 
JDsaion, died wliile on a visit to America. His 
work goes on under his widow, Mrs, W. K. 
Norton. ■ 
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Ladies’ Societies. 

ZKNANA BIBTJ. and MEDICATi MISSION.— 
This is an inter-denominational society, -with 
headquarters, 31$, iaurrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in T) stations in the 
lionihay Presidonoy, 7 in United Provinces, 
and 4 in the Punjab. There are 75 European 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 32 Assistant 
Missionaries, 235 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 52 Biljle women. During 1933 there were 
5,1 19 in-patients in the tlnee hospitals supported 
by the Society (Waslk, Lucknow and Patna). 
There were 23,515 out-patients, 88,609 attend- 
ances at the Dispensaries. In their SO 
schools were 3,129 pupils and there is a 
University Department at Lahore. The 
evangelistic side of the work is. largely done 
hy house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, 1,256 women were regularly 
taught. Total expenditure in India £44,535. 

Hon. Treasurer.- The LordMeston of Dunottar 

President . — The La.dy Kinnaird. 

Secretaries, — Rev. E. S. Carr, m. a. (Hon.) 
Rev. L. B. Butcher, Miss E. Marrinor and 
Miss Liesching. 

Women’s Chmstian Medioai. Comese, 

WITH WHIOH IS INOORPORATED SHE PUNJAB 
Medioai. Sohooi. for Women. — in 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Ediioation under Christian 
influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith' 
Brown, D.B.E., M.A., M.D.. was its Pounder and 
principal. The Sohooi was inter-denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. . 

Clinical work was at first given at tlie Char- 
lotte Hospital wliicli belonged to the Ludlilana 
Zenana and Medioai Mission. The Memorial 
Hospital was opened in 1900, and has now 220 
beds. In 1913 non-Christian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modified to its present title given above. 

In 41 years 286 medical students qualified as 
doctors, besides 144 as compoimders, 187 as 
nurses and 549 as dais and midwives. 

At present 275 are in training — 140 medical 
students, 1 7 compounders, 60 as nur-ses and 70 
as inirse dais. 

New laboratories have been built for Clinical 
Patliology, for Pliysiology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics. New quarters for Sisters, Nurses, 
Assistant staff and also a new Babies' Ward. 
Tlie new Dispensary for out-patients has now 
become very popular. 

THE MtSSIONART SETTI.EMENI FOE UNIVER- 
SITY Women was founded in Bombay in 1896, 
Its work is religious, social and educational. 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Classes for educated girls 
are provided and teaching is also given in I 
■pupils’ homes. The Settlement staff take part' 
in many of the organised activities for women’s] 
work in the city. The Social Training Centre ] 


for women is now an integral part of tlie work of 
the Settlement. Tlie course, lasting a year, 
indudos both tiieoretical and practical work. 

Warden ;~Miss R. Navalkar, B.A., Reynold’s 

Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

The ramabai Mctkti Mission (affiliated witii 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1 925) the well-known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on hy 
Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
work is carried on in tlie surrounding villageo 
of Eedgaon, Poon.a District. 

Miss Eunice Wells, .S’ccrcfary-IVcasitrcr. 
Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., began work in 
India in 1882. It v-orks in the Ceutr.-il Pro- 
vinces and South United Provinces, There are 
60 missionaries, including missionaries’ wives, 
and 266 Indian workers. There are 17 organ- 
iited churches with the membership of 2,524, 
There is a Christian community of 5,000, There 
are 6 hospitals and 9 dispensaries, In ■which 
2,298 in-patients, and 31,289 out-patients were 
treated last year, with a total of 1,34,414 treat- 
ments. There is an orphanage for children under 
8 years of age, with the older orphans provided 
for in tlie boarding schools and hoistels. Three 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys, with 
1 hostel for boj's show 644 inmates. There 
is one Leper Asylum with 120 inmates, A 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 120 patients 
during the year. An Industrial School la 
conducted at Damoh in connection with 
which a 400 acre farm is used for practical 
work. The Mission Press at Jubbulpore printed 
last year about 3,000,000 pages of Christian 
Literature. 1 Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools, 5 Middle Schools and 16 
Primary Schools, with about 2,830 under in- 
struction. 

Tlie Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mlrzapur District of U.P. 
and P.alainau District in Orissa. These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secrelaru and Treasurer: D. A, McQavran, 
Ph. D., .Tubbulpore, C.P, 

Inter-denominational Missions. 

"THE Centraij Asian Mission. Pounded 
1895. Head Office 6.3 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.l ; base on the N. W. P’rontler at Mardan ; 
advance stations at Malakand Pass, Ohakdara, 
Baramula, Bandapur, Gurez, Rargil, Shigra 
and Khapalu. Protestant, Evangelical, un- 
denominational. Ten Em-opean Missionaries. 
Acting Gliairman of Committee, Colonel G. 
Wingate, C.T.E.’’ 

THH'PRlENDS’SBRViCECouNOir.. — ^Tlie Friends ’ 
SerfHcc Council works in five stations of the 
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Hfishanptabad District and in two stations in 
Central India. A GoHrrc for Hostel and High 
acliool boys is siipportetl in Nagpur. 

Th(5 Churcli, wliich is composed of 6 Wonthly 
Meetings iiuitiMl in the Mid Tndia Yairly Meeting, 
is largely (jrganised on the lines of the Society 
of Nriciids in lingland. 

There arc 13 missionaries, il on the field 
and 2 on furlough also 3 retired inissionaries 
living in the district. 

The priucipaJ activities are a hospital with 
dispensary .and a Primary School and an .A-nglo- 
Vernacular Middle sehool at Itarsi. A Boarding 
school for Wirls with Primary and Anglo-Verna- 
cular Middle Departments" at Sohagpur. A 
Home for older girls in Sohagpnr where toys are 
made for sale. A Boys’ Hostel at Hoshangaljad 
for hoys attending Primary, Middle and High 
schools there. Two villages in the Seoul Tahsil 
of the Hoshangahad district in one of which, 
Makoriya, there is a dispensary and a Primary 
Sehool, 

In 1033 an Ashram was opened near 
Itarsi by Miss Hilda Oashmore late Warden 
of the tlnivorsity Settlement, Ancoats, Man- 
ehe.ster. Tlie worlc there will fee of an educa- 
tional and social nature. 

There is also a AVeavers Colony at Khera, 
ltar.si, where hand loom cloth is made. 

There are 109 memhers and 1,332 adherents. 
Mission Secretary ; Miss M. Pinch, Sohagpur G. P. 
Church Secretary: Dhan Singh, Friends’ Mission, 
Sohagpur, 0. P. 

The American Friends’ Mission.— With 
Missionaries is w'orldng in Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Ohhatarpur, 
with Dispensary and Boys’ school at Harpalpur, 
Orphanage, evangelistic and industrial work at 
Nowgong. 

Secretary : Miss B. E. Baird, Nowgong, C.I. 

The Odd Chvroh Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, ip Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian' Agency in India. 
Jlon. Secretary ; B. C. Jackson, Esq., 11, Mission 
Bow, Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 46 stations 
in tne (J. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 1 
C asi, Coimbatore and Nilgiri Districts. 'They 
hold an annual Couference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies, 

The India Mission on the United i 

CUTBEEAN CiltfROH IN AMERICA.— COlUmOnly I 
known as the United Dutheran Church Mission. 
Now working in close co-ordination with the 
!i.ndhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, which 
was organized in 1927. 'The mission and Church 
together carry on ivork in East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Guntur, Nellore and Kurhool Districts. 
Foreign staif on the field in October 193), 71 ; 
Indian staff of all grades, 2,993 ; Baptised mem- 
bership, 168,1)13; Schools, 1,048; pupils, 42, 230. 
Thcre arc a First Grade College, with three year 
post graduate department of theology, three High 


Schools for hoys, one High School for girls, one 
Normal Training School for Masters and one for 
Mistresses, a 'Theological Seminary, .an Agricul- 
tural School, six Hospitals, a School for the 
Blind, a Tuberculosis Sanatorium, and a 
Printing Press. 

President of the U. L. 0. Mission: Dr. F; 
L. Coleman, llaj'alimundry. Bast Godavari 
District. 

PrBsulenl of Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church : Dr. B. Ncudoerffer Bajahmundry Bast 
Godavari District. 

The Evansemcad Nationad Missionary 
Society op Stookhoim, Sweden. — A Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1856, occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, Betul, and Chhlndwara in 
the Central Provinces. 

There are about .3,000 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Evangelical Lutheran “Church of the Central 
Provinces. The European and Indian Staff 
numbers 32 and 177 respectively. There is a 
training school for Indian workers and 25 Pri- 
mary and Anglo-Vernacular Schools with 1,534 
Children, in attendance. 44 Sunday Schools 
with 714 Christian and 1,194 non-Christian 
Children attending. 9 Dispensaries with 30,981 
patients during 1934. 3 Workshops, one of 

them with an aided Carpentry School. One 
Women Industrial School. One Widows’ Home 
with 108 AVomon. 8 Orphanages with 391 boys 
and girls. One Boarding School for boys 
and one for girls. Three Farms where Modern 
Village Uplift is attempted. 

Secretary— lAav. G. A. Bjork, B.D., 
Chhindwara, C. P. 

The Baser Ey.ANcfER:to Mission with its 
headquarters in Mangalore, South Eanara, 
was founded in 1834 and Is at present carrying 
on the work in the whole field occupied before 
the war with the exception of North Kanara 
and the Nilgiris. It has at the biginning 
of 1935, 28 chief stations and 84 out stations 
with a total missionary staff of 58 European 
and about 900 Indian workers. The mem- 
bership of the churches is 26,380, Educa 
tional work embraces 109 schools, among 
which a Theological Seminary, a second grade 
college, and 7 high schools. The total number 
of scholars is 18172. Medical work is done 
at Betgeri-Giidag, Southern Maharatta, where 
a hospital for men and women and at Udipi, 
South Kanara, where a hospital for women 
and children is maintained. 'The Mission 
maintains a Homo Industrial Dc?part.mcnt 
for women’s work and a large Publishing 
Depiirtment with a Boole Shop and a Printing 
Press with about 169 workers at Mangalore, 
S. Kanara, and is doing w'ovk in Englisli and 
in a number of Indian languages. 

President and Secretary Dr. ,T. C. 
Meyer, residing at Jlangalorc, ,Soulh Kanara. 

The Chdrcii OF Sweden Mission was founded 
in 1874. It operates in i.iie Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Ibainnad District, s 
with diaspora congregations in Ceylon. In 
conjunction with the Lcipzing Bvaugellcal 
Lutheran Mission (L.B.L.M.) it co-oporatc< with 
the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church which 
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was f‘(juslii.uiod an iuit.iiiiornous CJlmroli on 14th 
.Tanuary :i 91i.i. Thci 0. S, .M. inaintains an eye- 
lidspital at Tirupatur, hiRh schools Tor hoys at 
Madni'ii and J’lnUilcotah, conducts in conjunc- 
lio!i with the L. I’l. Jj. AT. a hiyli school for girls, 
at Tanjore. 

'.I'lio European stair is ‘.',2 ; Schools 62 ; 
Teaching stall' 175 ; Pupils, boys :!,57S and girls 
1,185. 

Presulml: (Vacant) Acting itev.d. Eriksson, 

Virudhunagar, 

IjEIPZIQ EVASaEMOA.!, LtJTnERAN MiSSIOM.— 
European staff 16; Schools 10 ; Teaching staff 
S9 ; Pupils, boys 1,205 and girls 701. 

President. — Bev. R. Frcelich, p. ».; 00 Tanah 
Street, Vepery. Madras. 

Institutions common to both Missions. — 
School 1; Teaching staff IS ; Pupils, boys 15 
and girls 316. 

TAMIL EVANOELIOAL LUTHERAN OHURCH..— 
Organised . Churches 46 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers 39; other Indian workers 96; 
Baptised membership 31,392 ; Schools 222; 
Teaching staff 427; Pupils, 8,962 boys and 
2,606 girls. 

President: — lit. Bev. J. Sandegren, Ji. A.> 
B.D., I.N.O., Bishop of Tranquebar, Trichi- 
nopoly. 

Missouri evangelical i,utheran India 
Mission, (JI.e.l.I.M.). — Is located in North 
Arcot (Amhuv, Vaniyambadi), Salem {Krisbna- 
giri). Tanjore (Tanjore, Nugapatam), Aladnui 
(Madura), Ilamnad (Virudnimgar), Tinnevelly, 
(Vallloor, Vadiikagnliun), Districts, in Mysore 
(Kolar Gold Fields, Bangalore) and in Tra van- 
core (Nagercoil, Trivandr'nni, Parasala, Neyyat- 
tinkara, Nedumangad, Nilamail, Alleppey). 

There are 50 missionaries (of whom 18 are on 
furlough), 1 American teacher in charge of a 
school and boarding home for cliildren of mis- 
sionaries (in ICodaikanal), i male doctor (Indian), 
four training institutions for teachers, 2 for 
catechists, 1 theological seminary for training 
pastors, 3 Idgh schools, 1 hospital with 20 beds. 

Statistics, .Norendter 1934 ; 8ouls, 16,081 ; 
baptized, 10,407 ; catentmmens, 2,021 ; ad- 
herents, 3,6.54 ; native pastors, 4 ; cvaiigelist.s, 
19; cathec, lasts, 82; teachers belonging to the 
M.E.L.I.M., 160; other teachers, 28; hoarding 
houses, 10. 

aVic General Ser.relari/ : The llev, E. II. Mein- 
zea, Vadakangulam, Tinnevelly District, Bouth 
India. 

The Danish AIissionary Society, estab- 
lished 1864 in South itreot, working there and in 
North Arcot, on the Shervaroi Hills, and in JEadras 
has a total staff of 369 Indian and 35 Euroiiean 
workers, communiKints, 707, Olirlstian Commu- 
nity 7,024, one High School, one Secondary 
School, one Bible School for 'Women, three 
Boarding Schools, three Industrial Schools, one 


hostel, 01 Elcliieiihiry Schools, ainl two Ho-.pi- 
tals; total scholars ,5 ,4 1 16 . 

President. — C. Bind.slev, Nelliku|:ipaiu. 

Treastirer.— Roy. P. Lange, Tirukoiliir. 

The Santat. 'AIission op the Noiithkkn 
Churches (formerly known as t.he Indian 
Home Mission to the Santuls) -Eounded in 
1867, works in the Santal Parsaiias, Birbhum, 
Murshidabad, Jlalda, llajsliahi, Diiiajiuir and 
Goalpara. Work is principally among the 
Santals. Alission staff numbers 46 of whom .8 
medical missionaries. Indian jmstors 31, other 
Indian •workers 590 Clirislian emnmunity in 
organized congregations 18.500. 6 hoarding 
schools with 900 pupils, i;10 (demeutary schools 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 indii.strial school' with 60 
pupils, 1 printing press, I orphanage -ndtli 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, 1 leper 
colony with 300 lepers, 1 tea garden. Actintr 
Secretary: Bev. J. Gausdal, Dumka, Santall 
Parganas. 


Methodist Church. 

The Methodist MissioNxVry Soenm’ com- 
menced work in India, in 1817. The Mission 
in India apart from Ceylon is organised into 
7 Districts •with their separate District Sjniods' 
working imder 2 Provincial Synods. In con- 
nection with tliese Synods there is a large Eiiglisli 
work with 22 ministers giving their whole time 
to Alilitary and English w'ork. 

The Districts occupied include 149 Circuits 
in Bengal, Madras, Afy sore, Bombay, Punjab, 
North West Frontier Provinces, Baluchistan, 
Central Provinces, 'United Provinces and Nizam’s 
Dominions. Tlie Eiuopean staff numbers 
180 with 74 Indian ministers and 903 Catecliists. 
There are 349 Chui'ches witli a Chri.stian com- 
munity of 151,206 and 26,133 Communicants. 
There are a number of Circuits ■with their 
Churches thoroughly organised and self sup- 
porting. Educational work comprises 3 Chris- 
tian Colleges witli 89 teachers and 1,763 students; 
5 Theological Institutes -with 42 teachers and 
373 students ; 9 High Schools witli 206 teacliers 
and 4,539 students, 6 Industrial Institutes with 
29 teachers and 263 students, 7 Boarding Schools 
with 103 teachers and 1,806 scholars, 1,141 
Elementary Schools with 1,982 teachens and 
38,282 Scholars. 

Medical work is represented by 12 Medica 
Institutions with 6 European and 10 Indian 
doctors, 3,090 In patients and 139,567 Ont- 
paitents. 

The 'Women’s Department of tlie Society also 
carry' on an extensive Work in the places occupied 
by the Methodist Atissionary Society. There 
are 104 Women Workers, including 10 doctors 
and 181 Bible Women; 115 Girl Day Schools 
■with ' 473 teachers and 12,095 scholars, -W'hile 
there are 45 Boarding Schools and Training 
Institutions with 190 teachers and 2,605 boarders. 
The Women’s Department is responsible for 
a very extensive Medical Work and have 15 
Hospitals and 16 Dispensaries with 12,695 
In-patients and 398,^02 Out-patients. 
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The Salvation Army, 


nizaiion in the United States of America 
grew out of tiie Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work in India in 1350, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its work were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this present field the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 525,668. 

The major task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
oame from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing. 

The educational work of the Church is 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,100 
seimois of ali grades, including three colhsges, 
t.venty-two high schools, and numerous normal 
training and theological institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
40,000. , 

Special effort is raadef or the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church, 
there now being 336 chapters of the Epwo tk 
League with 13,3 94 enrolled members, and 4,021 , 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment i 
of 189,422. 

The publishing interests of the Cliurch are 
represented by tile Lucknow Publishing House 
at Lucknow doing work in English, Urdu, 
Hindi and other Vernaculars. The periodicals 
issued cover the interests of both the evange- 
listic and tile educational field, the Indian 
Witness, the Junior Methodist and Christian 
Education being in English, while the 
Kaukab-l-Hlnd, and other periodicals are 
issued in soveval of the vernaculars. 


The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in A me- 
ricaiu which the eleven coiifenmces now existing 
in India arc represented by twenty-four dele- 
gates. The policy of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about two iiundred American men 
and women as compared to COD ordained and 
4,000 unordained Jiulian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a supeiTntcudent 
and among whom are many Indians. The work 
is supervised by three Bishops, elected by the 
General Goaf erenee, an I resideut as follows; 
Bishop John W. liobinson, Delhi; Bishop 
Brenton T- Badlny, Bombay and Bishop Jasli- 
want Eao Ohitambar, Jubbulporo. 

The AMEMOAif Wespeyan Methodist Mis- 
sion, Sanjan, . Thana District Headquarters. 
Stations with Missionaries, Dandi Maroli, via 
Nargolo, District Thana. Pardi, District Surat. 
Bight Missionaries on field. Two on furlough, 
ifour main stations. Two Boarding schools. 
One industrial school. One Bible School. One 
village farm project. Eight village schools. 
Chairman of Field Committee, llov. P. D. Doty, 
Sanjan, District Thana. 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began 
work in India in 1910, has a stall of four mission- 
aries, The work is confined to Dhulia Taluka, 
with one Main station, Dhulia. There are 
two hosteis for orphan children, evangelistic 
work and a hos])ital. Secretary : Mrs. Paul 
Cassen, Dhulia, West Khandesh, 

The FRET! Methodist Mission of North 
America— I'lstablishedatYcotuml, 189:5, operates 
in Berar with a stalf of 11 Missionaries and 40 
Indian workers. Organiscsd churclies 5, 1 Theo 
logical school, 1 Girls’ Boarding School, 1 Verna- 
cular Middle, soliool, 8 ElcincntfU'y Seliools, 1 
Dispensary and 6 centres for Clinical and village 
health work. 

Seerotary : Persis M. Phelps, Yeotmal, Berar. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


1 India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 6 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander; and one smaller Command. 


The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in Loudon. 

Northern Territory. — ^'Jhc area in this Ter- 
ritory is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces. The Territory is 
controlled from Lahore, 

Evaiigelistlcwork, especially among the ‘ ‘ de- 
pressed classes," is extensively carried on, both 
in the Punjab and the XL P. 

A number of Seltlemeuts for the reformation 
of " Criminal 'Pribos " are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
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commoiK'ed), A siiPcial Seltleinent lias also, 
Ijeen opened in tlio Andamans durinc; tlie 
last few j'ear.s. " ' 

A lan<l colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis- , 
tence in tlie Multan District, where a pophla-l 
tion of 1,800 lia.s ijeon settled. The land will' 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical W'ork is carried on in two Hospitals,! 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces; and also in one dis-l 
pensa,ry, ' 

Other institutions include, Day and Boarding] 
Scliools, \V caving Kciiools, Agricultural Colonies, 
a Hospital for .liritisli Military 8oldier.s, and 
Civilians at Delhi. ‘ 

Village centres at which the S. A. 

Works 1 ,! 

Olllcersand Employees 675] 

Social Institutions 


0?dcf Secretary : Lt.- Colonel W. D. Pennick 
Western Territory. — The W estern Territory! 
comprises Bonrbay, Gujarat, I’anch Mahals 
and the Maharastra. 


Colonel Gnana 


Besides the distinctly evangelistic operations,, 
there are established a large General Hospital — 
Emery Memorial, Anand — and several Dispen- 
saries ; 220 Day Schools ; 4 Boarding Schools ; 
a Homo for Juvenile Criminals ; Industrial and 
llescuo Home for Women ; conditionally 
lleleased Prisoners’ Home ; the management of 
the Bombay Helpless Beggars’ Camp ; Weaving 
Schools, I’actory for the making of Weaving, 
Warping and Heeling Machines, and a Land 
Colony having a population of about 375 
Salvationists. 

Madras and Telugu Territory. — ^Thisi 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and] 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Kistnal 
and West Godavari Districts of the northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency. 

There are the following agencies at work, viz.. 
places in which work is systematically _doiie, 
.both evangelical and education and social : — 
'307 Corps and Outposts; 132 village primary 
schools; 1 Criminal Tribes Settlement; 2 
institutions for the training of Officers ; 1 Leper 
Colony at Bapatla taken over by us in 1928; 
1 Hospital for women and children at NldrobrulttJ 
Guntur District a Women's Industrial Home 
in Madras; a Boarding Schools for girls, 
and another for boys of the Salvation Array. 

Territorial headquarters : The Salvation I 
Army, Broadway, Madras, G.P.O. Box 206. 


General Secretary ; Brigadier Edward Walker. 

The South India Territory.— Tlie main 
portion of our work in ttii! Southern (liuiiii) 
Territory is within tlie geograpliica] lioiinUiiriii.s 
[Of the native State of Tniviiueore, ealleil in 
Malayalam Tiruvitainkur. 

Travaucore is tlie mo.si sontliern of tlie fiitlian 
States and occupies tlie snutli-west pert ion of the 
Indian Peninsula, it i.s boiiiuied on tlie north 
by the State of Coeliiii and tlie liriti.sli .District 
of Coimbatore. 'I’lie Hritish District of Ifadiirii, 
Jhimmul and Tiiiiievclly cimsiitute its ciistcni 
boundary .and in tlic wcstaiul southlie tlieAraiiian 
sea and the Indian ocean. Triivancim' lias an 
area of 7,025 square miles, it s extrenu; length from 
north to south being 17-t miles and its extreme 
width 75 miles. The population of the State 
according to the last census is 5,f)U5,973. 

Aggressive measure.? have carried our flag in 
the north, over into the Eative State of Cneliln 
I and in the East into tlie Britisli Di.striet of Tiu- 
nevelly. The Gospel i.-i preached in English, 
Tamil and Malayaltun. 

'TIic outstanding fe.ature of our operations is 
the Evangelical or Eicld 'Work, wliich is divided 
into twelve Divisions with 513 Corps, 819 Out- 
poiSts 54 Societies. With tlie exception of about 
twenty centres where Envoys are employed, 
Field Ofliairs are in command of Coriis and 
regular programme, of meetings is carried 
through. At suitable seasons special eampaigns 
are organised, and without exception these 
iilways result in the w’inning of iiew people. 
That is to say whole families steeped in supersti- 
tion, darkest heathenism and idol worship, 
renounce their old life with its bad ways, and 
come over to us. They attend our meetings, and 
under sound teaching, and by the Holy Gliost are 
led to Christ and Salvation. In companies of 
ten, twenty, fifty and one-hundred at a time, 
they come and are received under the Flag as 
New People. It is a thrilling experience to 
witness such a ceremony. Nows reaches xis that 
the Officers and Soldiera of one Corps visited a 
'nearby village wher all the people were heathen. 
'After the first Meeting fifty peoide decided to 
come over on the side of Christ, livery Sunday 
since a Soldier of the Corps has visited tliat 
place instructing tticse babes in Ciirist. 

Overcoming temptation is a safe test, revealing 
of the tempted one lias entered into a real Spir- 
tnal exiierience. Our people do stand 
true to Ohrl.st even under severe pcrsccu- 
Ition. ‘ Unless you renoimce your Christ I will 
not employ you or pay you the wages due’ said an 
employer to one of our Soldier.?. ‘ Christ is 
more to me than wages ' replied the Soldier, 
and although pressed, hard on every side, he 
stood firm, and gives a radiant testimony, telling 
how by grace he conquered. 

The women Otficers are making splendid 
progress and many take part in all Meetings. 
^‘Move on^ you cannot hold a Meeting here, ’ 
.said a burly policeman to a tiny slip of a Lieut- 
enant, who with a few Comrades was holding 
Open-air Meeting in the market place. The 
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(U'owd RxpiHded to soo tlu! Ofikial proptly obeyed, 
but this little woniiiu lookins up at him said 
‘ where is your authority to stop a religious 
IMeetiug V ' ‘ The J'olieeinau beat a hasity retreat i 
and the Meeting continued. 

( )ur youiui People ar mostly keen on obtaining 
good education, Init jureiits are iKior and fe.es 
eoinparatively higii. In many villages there 
are i>ay Schools in whioli Primary Uducation 
is given and in '.rrivandrnm and tJagercoil, 
there are Schools, where the pnpils are taken a 
little higher in their stndies. 

The Boarding Sehotds in '.I’rivandrinn and 
Nagercoii continue to iirove most useful. 'There 
Is on for girls and two lor hoys. 

in many villages it is impossible for Officers 
and Soldiers to get for their children any ednea- 
tion beyond the early primer classes and so they 
are admitted to onr Boarding Schools. In 
addition there are always Orphans— more than 
we can take — to be eared for. 

The Catherine Booth Hospital witli its 
. Branches oontlnues to do s].dendid sevice, the 
value of which it Is quite Impossible to ailcailate. 
llieh and poor find at their disposal an elHcient 
organization of which they readily avail them- 
selves. 

There is every indication that the Government 
of Cochin in well pleased with onr Hlanagemont 
of the State Leper Colony. Certainly a spirit 


of brotherhood and contentment exists amongst 
the patients, and a Christlike atmosphere 
prevades the whob.'i place. 

.... nerv Leper Colony, the land and buildings 
of which are Salvation Army Pro(icriy, i^ almost, 
ready for o]jenirig. Scores of .beiiers iu'e Widihig 
in the District so tliat Ihcy nill he on tlic spot 
wlien the Ijiiildings are ready for oiampatinn. 

]n Marcli seventy Cadets -were (.:orainiH.sioned 
as Officers and many of these graduated from 
the ranks of .lunior Soldiership. One Yomiv 


woman, wliosc grandfather i 
rvarrior gave a stiring testimony, 

'J'he Salvation Army Doctrines have hecii 
published in 'Tamil, and the Malayalain Book 
is now in tile liands of tlie Book Binders. 

In a quiet, unobtrusive manner tlic pri--oii 
men and women are regularly visited by onr 
Officers. \Ve rejoice in the many evidences 
to hand inclleating that the prisoners recognise 
our Officers as their friends. 

Terfiloriiil BmdquaHm : S, A, Knravanconani, 
Trivandrum, Travaneore State. 

TcenUmul Commander : Lieut. Commissioner 
Priya (Mrs. 'Trounce). 

Brigadier Daya Batanm 


There is no provision of law In British India 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
riglit Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1807. 'The Indian Copyright Act .made such 
modJJications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeare 1 to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India. 
'The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
‘ of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
' logfliiature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The 
Act to which those provisions ate scheduled 
makes some formal adaptations of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 


modifloatlojis of them in their applications 
translations and musical compositions. In tiie 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to meclianlcal instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
[found unsuitable to Indian conditions. “ The 
majority of Indian melodies," it was explained 
in Council, “have not been published, ix., 
written In staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is Impossibly 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and time. 'To meet these 
conditions s. S of the Indian Act follows tlie 
English Musical Gopyri.ght Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
or otherwise graphically produced or repro- 
duced. 
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The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extrleably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
w'as to make their law public and territorial, 
.and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
IShastras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, " A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law Is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.” 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as ” hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860. 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India Is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and' superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
Ithey are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to mismrderstand the code.” The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 


lu 1 90S and the Code of criminal Procedure 
in 1898. These Codes as amended from tiniu to 
time are now in force. 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C.S., to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
I has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing Importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country, 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal Jaw is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts, It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried lor any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Buro- 
peau British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced tnat they_ had decided " to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every Judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Straehey (“India"). "The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains ; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
;EngIishman holding the same office. Tliis 
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provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
Judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
jiot less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or ’ Americans Whilst this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates,] 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained ' 
unaltered,'* Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1021, 
the following motion was adopted ; — “ That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their | 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee I 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British snbjeeta 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.” Asa result of the 
recommendations of the llacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1923 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIil (sections 443-463) the new Chapter 
XXXIll (sections 443-449) with certain supple- 
mentary provisions were substituted. 3'bis 
has in some measure reduced the differences 
between the trials of Europeans and of Indians 
under the Code. 

The Federal Court. 

thider the Government of India Act, 3.935, 
a IVderal Court for India is to ho established 
as being an essential element in a Eoderall 
Constitution. It is at once, the interpreter and 
guardian of the Constitution and a tribunal 
for the determination of disputes between the! 
constituent units of the .federation. The Court \ 
Is to consist of a Chief Justice of India and not 
more Ilian six Judges in the llrst instance. Tlio 
Judges are to bo appointed by His Majesty 
and to hold office during good beliaviour until 
tlicy attain the age of 05. The Court i.s to sit 
at Dellii or .such other place or iilaocs as may be 
.•ipjjoinfcd. The I-hderal Court shall have one 
o-xidusivo original Jurisdiction in any dispute 
between tlio .Kcdi-ratiou and tiie li'crteral units 
of the naf ure deserlbed in section 204 of the .\c.t. 
It has also appellate Jurisdietiou over any linal 
decision of a JligVi Court in British .India or 
ill Federal state in cases involving a substantial 
question of law as to tlie interpu.-tatiou of this 
Act or any Crder in (..Vmneil made thereunder, 
i as .stated in see.s. 205-20 of the Act. Provision 
is made for an appeal to His Majesty in Council 
from any Judgment of the I'lideral (lonrt in 
certain specified cuse.s. 

High Courts. 

High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the. 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. Alore 
recently High Courts have been constituted fori 
Patna and Eangoon as well. The Judges! 


arc appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of tlie Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their iiumher are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from tlio Judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available lor persons who have hold cer- 
tain Judicial (Ifficcsin India or iawyiU’S iiualilieil 
ill India.. Tliis (i.wd. proiioi't.lon of .Barrister and 
Civilian Judges ims now been aholisiicd by 
Government of India Act 19:55. 'I'l'ial liy Jiii'y 
i.s the rule in origin.al ei’imina.1 oa.se.s before the 
.Higli Courts, but Judes are never enii.iIoyed 
ill eivil suits in India,. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
Jifference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Sindh, ST. W. .h\ Province and the 
Central Provinces and Berar tlie principal legal 
triiiunal is known as the Court of the .ludie'ial 
Commissioner. Q.iilte recently the Secretary 
of State for .fndia has appi’oved the projio.sal 
for the e.stablisliincnt of a High Court in the 
Central JTovjnees and Berar and .Sindh; ami 
i .High Court lias slnee January 1930 lieen 
sstalili.sliod at IN'agpiir. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
3xeept in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council In England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. B,eturna are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling lor 
explanations, as well as from the oases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
btatea. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions division.*! 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions Judge, with assistants if need he. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persona duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
lor the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
(leal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the Judge by tlieir opinions ; on 
Juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
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But there is no iJani t of Criminal Aiipeal, and 
as the Judicial Comniittco of the Privy Council 
lias rcpeaiedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
Court of Criminal Ajixjcal, there Is no adequate 
niachinery lor apxjeai or revision availahle to 
persons eonvictud of serious and even canitai 
offences and sentenced by the Iliqh Courts in 
tlioir original or apjiellato Criminal Jurisdictions. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking i 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed, For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the I’fovincial 
Service, Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, tlio extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Us. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, whore the Chartered High Courts have 
oiiginal jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis- 
pose of money suits up to Us. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
In the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on tlie District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners arc appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay, Else- 
where their duties are discliarged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police ofllcers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into] 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of tlie High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of Higli Courts, I 
and Pleaders, Mukiitiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on tlie original side ot some of the chartered 
High Courts. Valiils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
aide of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At-| 
torneys are required to qualify before admission] 
to practise in much the same way as in England, 
The rule tliat a solicitor must instruct counsel ! 
prevails only on tlie original side of the Bomliay 1 


and Calcutta Higlv Courts. Pleaders practise 
in tiie subordinate courts in accordance with 
rules framed by the High Courts. 

Law Officers. 

Tlie Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the I.egal Member of Council. 
All Government measures are drafted in tiiis 
department. Outside the Council tlie prin- 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 
local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial I.egisliitive Council. In 
Calcutta lie is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
.tdvocates-Generai appointed liy the Crown and 
Government Solicitors for Bombay and Madras, 
and in Bombay there i,s attached to the 
Secretariat a Legal llemembraucer and an 
Assistant Legal Ilemembrancer, drawn from the 
.Iiulicial Branch of tiie Indian Civil Service, 
The Government of Bengal consults the Bengal 
Advocate-General, the Standing Counsel and 
the Government Solicitor, and has besides a 
Legal Remembrancer (a Civil Servant) and a 
Deputy Legal Remembrancer (a practising 
barrister) ; the United Provinces are equipped 
with a civilian Legal Remembrancer and pro- 
fessional lawyers as Government Advocate and 
Assistant Government Advocate; the Punjab 
lias a Legal Remembrancer, Government Advo- 
cate and a Junior Government Advocate ; and 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides a 
Secretary to the Local Legislative Council. 
TTuderthe Government of India Act 1935 is pro- 
posed to appoint an Advocate- General for each 
of the more important provinces. 

SlieritEs arc attached to tiie High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-offlcials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sherifls, who are oflacera 
of the Court. 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the authority of the Governor- 
Geueral-in-Council. They contain cases de- 
termined bjr the Higli Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893. The Other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the JuiUciary or the State. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 

I Chief Justice. ( On -leave.) 


Mnkharji, The Hon'blo Mr. Justice Maiimatlia Nath, Et., 

■■■ ■ 

Costello, The ITon’ble Mr. J ustice Leonard Wilfred James, 
M.A., im.B., B'ar-at-Law. 

Lort-Williams, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, K.o. 


Puisne Judge. 

Do. Acting Cluof Justice. 
Do. 
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BENGAL JODTCIAL DBPARTMEMT.-~«j)!*i:. 


Jack, The Hou’blc Mr. Justice llobert. Ernest, I.C.S. 
Mitter, Tlie Ilon’bie Mr. Justice Dwarkanatli, m.a., b.Tj. . 
Ghose, The Hen’ble Mr. Justice Sarat Kumar, m.a.. 


Piiitterson, Tiie H.oii’ble Mr. Justice David Clarke, i.C.S.. 
Aiueor Ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Torick, Bar-at-Law. 
GJinsli, Tlie Hon’blo Mr. Justice Mahiin Chaudra, i.o.s., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Gulia, Tlie HonTde Mr. Justice Siireudra Nath, llai 
Bahadur. 


McNair, Tlie Hoii’ble Mr. Justice George Douglas, Bar- 
at-Law. 

Ounliflo, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice T. R. E. Cunliffe, Kt., 
Bar-at-Law. 

.Ali, The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Syed Nasim 
Headerson. The Hou’ble Mr. Justice Allen Gerald . . 
Mitter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Roopeiidra Ooomar . 

Asoke Kruuar Roy, Bar-at-Law . . 

Bose, S. M., Bar-at-Law 

Basil, A. K,, Bar-at-Law .. .. .. .. .. 

Morgan, H. Carey .. .. .. 

Edgley, N. G. A., i.c.s. . . . . 


Roxburgh, T, J. Y., c.i.E., i.c.s. 
Khundkar, N. A., Bar-at-La%v 


Basak, Dr. Sarat Chandra . 
Mukharjl, Prabodh Oopal . 


Sen, Binod Chandra 
Mitra, Sarat Kumar 
Collet, Mr. A. L. 


Ohatak, N,, Bar-at-Law .. ;. .. 

Banarji, Sachindra Nath . . .... 

Ghosh, J. M., Bar-at-Law , s. . . . . 

Mitra, Kanai Lai .. .. .. .. 

Palsett, F. .. .. .. .. 

Ahmad, 0. XJ., M.A. (Cal.), (Bel;), Bar-at-Law 

Das-Gupta, Maumatha Bhusan, m.a., b.i,, . . 

Ghatak, Niroj Nath, Bar-at-Law . . 

Sen-Gupta, Subodh Chandra 
Dutt, Jfrislma hall.. .. .. .. 

Mitra Bhupendra Nath . . .. . . . . 

Badr-iul- Din Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, B. A. . . 

Moses, 0., Bar-at-Law .. 

-Simpson E. S., i.O.,s. .. .. .. 

D’Abrow, r. A. .. .. .. .. 

Young, J. J. . . . . , . , . . . . . 


Basil, Annkul Chandra 
Ghosh, ffari Oharan 


i’uisno Judge. 
DO. 


Do. 

Do, 

Do, 


Do. 

Do. 


Advocate General. 

Standing Coimsel. 

Goveniment Counsel. 

Government Solicitor. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Government. (On leave.) 

(Officiating). 

Deputy Superintendent and Eeniem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

Senior Government Pleader. 

Public Prosecutor in the Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta, 

Junior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Editor of Law Reports. 

Registrar (Original Side). 

Master and Official Referee. 

Assistant Master and Referee, 

Registrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Secretary to the lloii’ble Chief Justice 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department.. 

Clerk of the Crown for Criminai Sessions. 

Registrar and Taxing Officer, A])polljite 
Jurisdiction, 

Deimty Registrar. 

As.sfetant Registrar, Appellate Side, 
English Office. 

Aasi.stant Registrar, J’aper Book and 
Accounts Department B. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellalo Side, 
Correspondence Section. 
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BENCtAL JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT— 
Clialvrabai.Gi, Dijiiy Krisihua . . . . 

Morgan, C. Carey . , . ' , . . . . , 

Surila.0. 11. .. .. 


Ealkner, George McDounld, Bar-at-La\v . . 
Jlcyer, S.C. H.. Bar-at-Law 
Mukharji, Kanti Chandra (Advocate) 


Senior Bench Clerk and ex ufficio Assis- 
tant llegistrar, Appcllaie “Side. 
Administrator-Ueneral mid Udieial 
Trustee. 

Deputy Adininisiraloi'-Ceneral and Oili- 
cial Trustee. 

Official Assignee. (On leave.) 
(Officiating) Ottieial Assignee. 

Official Receiver. 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Hon’ble Sir J. W. P., Kt., K.c., M.A. 
(Cantab). 

Blackwell, The HonbTe Mr. Jirstice Cecil Patrick, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Rangnekar, The Hon’ble Mr. Sajbha Shankar, B.A., iffi.B., 
Bar-at-Law. 

Broomfield, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. S., b.a., Bar-iit- 
Law, i.a.s. 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr. .Justice Bomanji .Tamshedji . . 
Baiiee,' The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kenneth William, b.a. 
(Dub.), Bar-at-Law, i.c.s. 

Kania, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harilal Jaykisandas, 
1B.B. 

Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harsidhbhai Vajubhai, 
M.A., hti.B. 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Naoroji Jehangir, Bar-ab 
Law, I.c.s. 

Macklin, I’he Hon. Mr. Justice A. S. R., I.c.s. .. 
Tyabji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F. B., m. A., Bar-at-Law. 

Kenneth McIntyre Kemp, Bar-at-Law 

Sen, Kshitis Chandra, B. A., I.C.S 

Louis Walker, U. .. .. 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 


Vakil, J.H., Bar-at-Law 

O' Gorman, G. C., Bar-at-Law 
Bilimoria, R. S., M.A., Li.B. Bar-at-Law . 

Abuvala, N. B. . , ' 

Vesuvala, N. A. . ... 


Vaidya, G. A. 


Shingne, Dewan Bahadur Padmanabh Bhaskar, it.B. 
Lobo, 0, M., iii.B. .. 


MitcheU, H. C. B. 


Rodrigues, Leo, m.b., AdvocatQ(0,S.) . 
Gajiwala, I. G. .. .. 


Kliairaz, Gulam nus.sain Rahimtoola, Bar-at-Law 


Vakil, H. A., Bar-at-Law .. .. 

Vacant . . . . . . . . . ■ 

Rahimtoola, S. J., B.A., ll.b„ Bar-at-Law 
Sequeha, A. F., B.A,, bl.b., Advocate (O.S.) 


Do, 

Do. (Offlg. Add! Judge.) 

Advocate General. 

Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 

Government Solicitor and Public Pro- 
secutor. 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Editor, Indian Law Reports. 

Official Assignee. 

Deputy Official Assignee. (Officiating.) 

l.st Assistant to Official Assignee. 
(Officiating), 

2nd Assistant to Official Assignee, 
(Officiating.) 

Government Pleader, Bombay. 

Government Pleader and Public Prose- 
cutor, Karachi. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Trustee, in addition to his duties as 
Registrar of Companies. (On leave.) 

Officiating Administrator General and 
Official Trustee. 

Officiating Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

Prothonotary and Senior Master. 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigator. (Officiating.) 

Master and Assistant Prothonotary, 

Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Registrar. (Officiating.) 

Assistant Taxing Alaster. Officiating 
Taxing Master. 
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BOMBAY JUDICIAL DBI'ARTMEN'J:— 


Taliir Ali Batelu, IjL.b. 

Majuitidar, J. IT,, Bar-at-Law . . . , 

Cieur Brown, 0. S., Bar-at-Law . . 

Nakra, N. Bi, K, S. . , . 

Gadro, J. G, .. 

Maliadevia, ji.A,, xij.M. . . . . 

Jyyar, A. It. N. .. . . 

ICirfcikar, A. U., Bar-at-Law 
Mehta, 0. B. .. .. .. .. 

Nemazio, M. J£ ' 

Bavdekar, 11. 8., b.a. (Bombay, Cantab.), I.C.S. 
llao, M. G., M.A., 

Athalye, K. A., B.A„ tx.B. . . 


First Assistant Master. 

2ad Assistant Master. 

Assist.ant Taxing Master. (Officiating.) 
3rd Assistant Master. 

Associate. 

Do. (Officiating.) 

Officiating Associate. 

Do, 

Sheriff. 

Deputy Sheriff, 

Registrar, High Court, Appellate Side. 
Deputy Begistrar and .Sealer, Appellate 
Side, and Secretary to Itulo Ooimnittee. 
Assistant Registrar, 


COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 


Davis, G., Bar-at-Law, r.o.s. 
llupchand Bilar!iin, b.a., irb. 


Mehta, Dadib.a, C., M.A., i,i,.b. 
JSavoliwala, m.a., Bar-at-Law 


Judicial Commissioner of Sind, 
Additional Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind, 

Additional Judicial Commissioner of 
Sind, 

Additional Judicial Commissioner of 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS. 


Wadia, H. H., M.A., Bar-at-Law 
Chinoy, A, F. J. , i,l.b. 

Appabhai G, Desai, Bar-at-Law 
Engineer, S. E., b,a., bx.b. . . 


Court lleceiver and Liquidator, 
First Assistant to do. 

Second Assistant to do. 

Third Assistant to do. 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Veiikatasubba Eao, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice M. 
B.A., B.L. 

Madhayan Nair, The Rau’ble Mr. Justice 0., Bac-at-Law 
Paiidmanga Row, Tlie Hon’bie Mr. .Justice, I.C.S, 
Curgenven, The Hon’hle Mr. Justice A. J., I.C.S. 

Cornish, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. D 

Walsh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. P 

Varadachari, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S., Rao Bahadur. 
Laiishmana Rao, K. P., The Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Veto Mockett, Tlie Hou’ble Mr. Justice . . 

Burn, The Hou’bln Mr. Justice S,, I.C.S. .. 
lung, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice A. J., l.o.s. .. 
Nayudu, Venkataramana Rao P., Rao Bahadur, b.a 
■ B.L, 

Krishnuswanii Ayyar, Sir Alladi, Kt., B.A., B.I., . , 
Bangaawami Ayyangar, S., B.A., B.l 


DO. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Advooate-General. 
Administrator-G eneral . 
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Jt.A-BJtAS JUDICIAL DEPAKTMBM’- 


small, H. M, 

KriHhriaswainy Ayyiingar, 

J?,a!na K.'ki, K. W. . . 

JinwoH, L, H'., Advoralo 
Aingar, H. N,, Bar-at-Law 

Bajagopalan, G., B.A., M.li. 
Viswaiiatha Ayyar, A. S., u.A 
Snslia Aye agar, K. V. 

Smith J. M 

Anantaramari, T. S. . . 

White, G. S 

Srinivasa Ayyar 
Appa Bao, D., Bar-at-Law 
Satyanmrti Aiyar, B., M.A., M.i,. 
Saiikaranarayana, B. C., M.A., u 
Gauapatlii, K. N., Bar-at-Law 

Jayaram Ayyar, B., m.a., b.i,. 


Government Solieitor. 

Government Pliuuler. 

Law Beporter. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Beiiorts Jladras 
Series, 

Law Beporter. 

Do. 

Secretary, Buie Committee. 

Sheriff of Madras. 

Crown Prosecutor. 

Bt!gistrar, Iligli Court. 

2nd Assistant iiegislrar, Original Side, 
Master, Higli Court. 

Deputy Begistrnr, Appellate Side. 
Oflicial Beferee. 


1st Assistant Begistrar, Appellate Side. 


Assam Judicial Department 


Blank, A, L., i.e.s. 


Lodge, Bonald Franciis, 1.0.0. 

Chunder Katnal Chundur, i.O.S., Bar-at-Law 
Sen, Slsar Kumar, i.O.S. 

Mazumdar, Bisweswar .. .. .. 

Barua, Srij lit Jogendra Nath .. 


Secretary to Government, Legislative 
Department, and Officiating Secretary, 
to the Assam Legislative Council, 
Superintendent and kemembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, Administrator-General 
and Oflicial Trustee, Assam. [P. 2,160 
O.P. £30. J.P, 160.] 

District and Sessions Judge, Syihet and 
Cachar. [P. 2,260. O.P. £30 I.P. 160.] 
Judge N.V.D. [P, 1,900. O.P. 300.] 

Offg. Additional Judge, Sylliet and : 
. Cachar. [P. 1,200. j 
2nd Additional District and Sessions 
Judge, Sylhet and Cachar. IP. 1,275.] 
Temporary Additional District and 
Sessions Judge, Assam Valley Districts. 

1 IP. 1,350.] 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department 


Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir Courtney, Kt. 


Maepherson, The ITon’blo Mr. Justice Thomas Stewart, 
Kt., o.i.E., r.o.s., Bar-at-Law. 

Fazl-ali, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saiyid, Bar-at-Law . . 
Khawja Muhammad Nur, c.b.e., The Hon’ble Mr. Justice ' 
Khan Bahadur. 

James, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice John Francis WaUiam; 
X.O.S., Bar-at-Law. 

DUavle, The Hon’hle Mr^ Justice Sankara Balaji, i.o.S. . . 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge. 


Do. 

Do. 


'Do. 

Do. 
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Agarwala, The Hoa’blo Mr. Justice Clifford Manmolian, Puisne Judge. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Suldulcv Prashad Varma, The Hon’hle Mr. Justice, Bar- Do. 




au-jjaw. 

Rowland, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice (reorge Rraiicis 
Saunders Tiie Hon’blo Mr. Justice John Alfred, i.e.s. . . 

Meredith, U, R.,l.C.s. .. .. 

Ram Prashad G-hoshal .. 

Maulavi Khalil-ur-Ralxman .. 

Rudra Prasanna Misra, b.i,. 


Brown, K, 0., i.s.o. . . 

Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, Sir, Kt., Bar-at-Law' 
Saiyid Jaflar Imam, Bar-at-Law .. . . 

Sinha Ehuvaneshwar Prashad 


Do. Acting Additional. 

Do. Do. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit Court, 
Temporary Additional Muusif of 
Cuttack, in addition to his own duties. 
Commissioner of Oaths and Affidavits. 
Government Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 
Government Pleader. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


) Robert , Tiie Hon’ble Mr. B. H. G., Bar-at-Law 

fi Bu, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mya, Bar-at-Law . . 

Eaguley, The Hon'ble Mr. .Justice John Minty, Bar-at- 


Chief Justice, Rangoon. 
Judge, do. 

Do. do. 


Sen, Tire Hon’tale Mr. Justice Surendra Nath, Bar-at-Larv 

Moscly, The Hon’ble Mr. .Tustlee A. G., i.o.S 

U., The ilon’ble Mr. Justice Da, B.ar-afc-Law 

Loach, Tile Hon’ble Mr. Justice Alfred Heur 5 '' Lionel, 
Bar-at-Law. 

Duuldey, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. P., Bar-at-Law, 


Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 


.Mackney, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Herbert Hoddy, l.o.s. 
Brauud, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Henry Benedict Linth- 
waite, Bar-at-Law. 

Eggar, A,, Jr.A,, Bar-at-Law . . . . . . , . 

Dun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 

Lambert, E. W., Bar-at-Law . . .... 

Byu, U Tun, Bar-at-Law . . . . .... 

Pe, IJ On., Bar-at-Law . . . . 


Thein, U Myint, M.A„ M.B., Bar-at-Law . . 
Tun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law . . . . . . 

Eusoof, Khan Sahib M., Bar-at-Law 
Lutter, Henry Millard, v.i). . . . . . . 

Hitter, L. K., B.I, 

Murpliy, J. J. G., Bar-at-Law, i.e.S. 
Goldsmith, W. ,S. . . 

Manng, U San, I.o.S. 

U. ,Saw ,Sein (B.) 

Sein, L, Hoke, b. a., b.i,. . . . , 

Kirkham, G. P., B.SO., B.t 

Kyan, L. Hone, B.r,. . . . . 

Thein, UBa(5) .. .. .. . . 

Khin, Daw Me Me, b.i.. . . 

Kha,U .. .. .. .. .. 

Monteiro, R. P. W., B.I,. .. .. 


Do. do. 

Do. do, 


Government Advocate. 

Deputy Government Advocate and 
Secretary to Burma Legislative Cmrncil. 

Assistant Government Advocate. 

Do, do. 

Admini.stratoi'-Gen( 2 ral and Official 
Trustee, Burma, and Official Assignee 
and Receiver, High Court, Rangoon. 
(Officiating,) 

Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon. 

Public Prosecutor, Moulmeiu. 

Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. 

Ashtant Public Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
andi also Public Prosecutor. 

Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

Registrar, Original Side, High Court, 
Rangoon. 

Deputy Registrar, General Dcpai'tment. 

Registrar, Small Cause Court, Rangoon. 

Pirst Deputy Registrar. 

Second Deputy Registrar. 

drd Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side 
(On leave.) 

Assistant Registrar, Original .Side, 

Assisi ant Registrar, Appellate Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

(Officiating.) 

Do. (Officiating.) 


Peek, K. Ngyi (B) 
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I Central Provinces Judicial Department. 

I stone, '.l?lu3 Jlon.^lr. .lustico Gilbert, Bar-at-Law .. Chief Justice. 

I (ti'ille. Till’. Itoii. Mr. Justic<3 Frederick Louis, m.a.. Puisne Judge. 

1 Ihir-at-Law. 

f iSiyogi, The lion. Mr, Justice M. Bhawani Shankar, ai.A„ Do. 

f LL.B. 

■ (iriier, T!k‘ II on. Jlr. Justice H. G.,I.C.S,, Bar-at-Law Do. 

! I’oliock, The Hon. iMr. Justice B. K, B.A. (Cantab.), Do. 

( Bar-at-Law, l.o.s. 

I liuse. The Hon, Jlr. Justice Vivian, Bar-at-Law . . Do. 
f Hcmeon, C. It., i.u.s. .. ... .. .. .. Legal B.emeinbrancer. 

I Deo, V. iV., B.ac., iih.B. .. .. Assistant Legal Eemembraneer. 

I Borwankar, K. 11., b.a.,i.Tj.b. . . .. .. .. Registrar. 

‘ Mehta, V. S. . . . . Deputy B,egistrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 


Middleton, L., l.o.s. 

Mir Ahmad Khan, Qazi, K. B., b.a., pl.b. 
Narain Dass, L. . . .... 


Judicial Commissioner. 

Additiomal Judicial Commissioner. 
Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Addison, Tlie Hon'ble Sir, Jannes, J.. Ji.A., B.sc., 
(Aberd.) i.c.s. 

Tekchand, Tlie Hon'ble Mr. Justice Bakbsbi, m.a., Hi.b., 
(Pb.). 

Coldstream, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John, b.a. (Oxon.), 

l.o.s. 


Judge, High Court. 


Agha Haidar, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice ,Syed, M.A. (Alld.), Do. 

M. A., Lfi.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 

JVIonroe, Tire Hon’blo Mr. Justice J. H., B.A„ M.B., Do. 

(Dublin), K.O., Bar-at-Law. 

Skemp, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P.W., M.A. (Mairchester), Do. 

. I.c.s, 

Bliido, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. V., B.A. (Bombay and Additional Judge, High Court. 
Cantab.), I.c.s. 

Currie, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. M. L., B.A, (Oxon.), Do. 

I.c.s. 

Hilton, Tlic Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. C., B.A. (Oxon), l.o.s. . . President, Sikh Gurdwara Tribunal. 
Abdul Rashid, The HoiTblo Mr. Justice, M.A. (Cantab.)> Additional, Judge, High Court, 


Blacker, Mr. H. A.C., B.A. (Cantab.), I.c.s. 

Webb, Mr. .Kenneth Cameron .. .. Deputy Registrar. (On leave.) 

Raujit Raj, Lain, B.A., Hons. I.r,.B. (Pb.) Officiating Deputy Registrar. 

BveimeLte, Mr. George Bertram Charles . . . . • . . Officiating Assistant Registrar. 

Narwaut Singh Soin, Sardar «< «• •• .. Officiating Assistant Deimty Registrar. 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 

mail CODIIT 01 ? JTJMGATrJRE AT A WAHAB 

Stilaimaii. Tlie. Hon’ble Sir Sliah Muhiiiniiiatl, Kt.., m.A., Ohief .riiaOcc. 

Lii.D., Bar-at-Law. 

Thom. Tho Hon’blc Mr. Justice John Gibb, m.a., m.b., Biiisne .1 uilgo. 

■Niamat-XJllab, The ITon’ble Mr. Justice. B.A,, I, Ti.B. I'o. 

Bennet, The Ilon’ble Air. Justice Edward, B.A., l-Ti.P., ' Do. 

Bar-at-Law, .r.i>., i.u.s. 

Iqbal Ahmad, The Iton’ble Mr. Justice, U.A., 1J..B. .. Bo. 

Harries, Tlie Jlou’ble Mr. Justice Arthur Trevor, T’.ar-at- Bo. 

Law. 

Eaclihpal Singh, The Hoh’ble Mr. Justice, Hai Bahadur Bo, 

(Bar-at-Law). 

Collister, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice Harold James, J.r., Bo, 

^ I.C.S. ■ 

Allsoi), Tlie .Hon’ble Mr. Justice J.‘iraesJo.sophWhittlesca, Bo. 

J.i*., i.e.s. 

Bajpai, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Hma Shanhar, M.A., Additional Puisne Judge. 

bi.B. . 

Ganga Hath, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, B.A., Ui.B,, Itai Do. Do. 

Baluidur, 

Smith, 'The Hon’bie Mr. Justice Harold Gordan, J.P.) Do. Offg. Do. 

I.e.s. 

Jbshl, Dr. LaeWuni Bat, llai Bahadur, B.sc., M.D., Hegistrar (Offg.) (Granted leave.). 
Bar-at-Lnw. 

Mills, Stanley Edward Jervis, m.b.j?. .... • • Deputy Registrar officiate as Registrar. 

Bower, Denzil Mowbray . . Assistant Registrar. 

Muhammad Ismail, Khan B.ah.adur, B.ar-at-Law . . .. Government Advocate. 

Wali-Ullah, Br, M., M.A., B.c.i,., i.l.b., Bar-at-Law . . Asstt. Government Advocate. 

Shankar Saran, M.A, (0.\on.), Bar-at-Law .. .. Government Pleader, 

Mukharji, Benoy Kumar, M.A. , lit.B. .. .. Law Reporter. 

Mukhtar Ahmad, B.A., il.b. Assistant Law Reporter. 

Carleton, Capt. K. 0., m.a. (Edin.), Bar-at-Law, M.h.c. . . Adininist.rator-General and Official. 

Trustee. 

CHIEF COURT OF OUDH AT LUCKNOW. 

King, The Hon’ble Sir, Carleton Moss, c.i.E., j,p„ Chief Judge. 

. I.e.s. 

Srlvast.'iv.a, The Hou’blc Mr. Justice Bishcsliwar Nath, Judge. 

B.A., LI..B., O.B.E. 

Nanavlitty, 'The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Erach Manekshah, Bo. 

B.A„ I.e.s. 

Thomas, The Hou’blo Mr, Justice George Hector, Bar-at- Do. 

Law. 

Zia-uI-Hasau, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Khan Bahadur, Do. 

B.A. 

Muhammad Baqar, Sheikh, B.A., Bi.B. .. .. .. Registrar. 

I’hillips, Samuel . . .. . . Deputy Registrar. 

Gupta, H. S., Bar-at-Law .. .. .. .. Government Advocate. 

On leave," ■ 

Ghosh, Uoinanta Kuinar, Bar-at-Law Asstt. Government Advocate. . ; 

Srivastava, Bishambhar Nath, Babu, B.A,, . . Law Reporter. 


NtTMBEIl AND VALUE OF CiVrL SUITS INSTITUTED 
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The Police. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins. — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
adiainistrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Govemmont. He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Tirana (Police 
.Station) for every 400 square miles of their 


In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the Keveiiue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to: 
some extent docs so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency. 

In Khandesh from 1826-36 Outrani of 
Mutiny fame sliowed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police ; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing f ull-time European Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which I 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superinteudence was intro-' 
duced in a Madras Act of tliat I'Ccar and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and tlie Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “ An I 
Act for the Regulation of Police”, which stdl 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its r-”- 
Police Act (iVof 1890). 

Working. — Strictly speaking there is 
Indian Police. With* the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
ad visory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for by 
Act is a provincialised police, adminisi 
the Local Government concerned, subject only 
'‘to the general control” of the Governor- 
General. 

Within the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised In District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of eniist- 
ment and dismissal of constabnlary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also he dismissed by the 
D.S.P. 

The D. S. P. is subject to dual control., 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of fcijo District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and thcmaintenance of orderin the District. 
But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police, I 
Inspector-General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment. Generally speaking, the D. S. P. has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on ! 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with his I 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
force. 


The C. I. D.— The Ourzon J'olire Com. 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professioiiid 
crime. These agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictioiir,, 
and they control the working of sucii sdentilio 
police developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux. 

Headquarters and Armed Police.— 
At the chief town of each District the D. S. P, 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are tlie Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
ITeasmies in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most highly, trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
803 service rifles. At most head-quarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police. 

Thanas and Thanadars. — Almost through- 
out India the popidar terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are "Thana” and 
“Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Wlicther it be in a 
large city or in a mofussii hamlet the Thana is 
■the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing witii sucli callers, the Thanadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is chiefly guided bjr the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“cognisahlo by the police.” Tlie fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there he recorded, visited, 
and investigated, A non-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book ajid tlie 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors. — The complainant In a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee. If tlie Thanadar succeeds in establisliing a 
prima facie case against the accused, tlie pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, wlio is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
police cases in the lower courts. Cases committed 
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to the Scdsions are conduct, eel. by the Public 
Trosecutor or one ol )iis Assistants, and the 
reports of those ofllcers and tiie comments of 
the judge are a means for the D.S. P. to know 
whether his Thanadars are doing their work 
properly. 

Out Posts.— When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other w'as one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is wed enough to 
liave the available police concentrated at the 
police station. But in the mofussil the Thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant Thana. 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 

The Chain of Promotion.— Ordinarily 
the constable may aspire to become a Jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Officer 
or even Inspector. The directly recruited 
matriculate who comes in through the Police 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent. The 
direct Deputy, an office reserved for Indians, 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy Inspector-General. The 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from 
lingland, or from India, is sure of a Superinten- 
dentsliip, and has chances of D. I. G. after 26 
years’ service. The period of service for all ranks 
for full pension is thirty years, and if an officer 
dies in the process of earning full pension his 
pension dies with him and all his dependents 
get his provident fund. 

Presidency Police.— Xn the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and eiiiciency. 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of tlie ProvinciHl 
Inspector-General of Police and lie deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Couni. 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by sjieeial police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Prcsidancy Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also- because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Ks. 200 fine summarily, 
i.e., without formal record of proceedings ; 
and if only wliipping or fine up to Bs. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Round Figures. — ^The process of reorgani- 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselessly, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
peared tardily, and there are no unified statistics 
for the police of India and Burma, The following 
figures are therefore merely to bo regarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the volume of work put 
tlirough yearly : — There are about 25,000 Military 
Police, chiefly in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these cost about one erore. The mainten- 
ance of them is a departure from the principles 
laid down by the 1860 Commission and the 
1861 Act, 

Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200,000 and cost eleven and a half crores 
or an average of over one crore per major 
Province. 

There are about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
Stations which annually investigate from five 
to six thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoities, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, one 
hundred and seventy tliousand ordinary thefts 
and as many burglaries. They place on tnal every 
year about three-quarters of a million persons, o£ 
whom about half a million or more are convicted. 
The jail population of India, which is over a 
hundred tlmuaand, consists of many habituals 
who on release proceed to prey on the public 
until such time as the police again secure their 
conviction and incarceration. 
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portance to statistical results as » ‘est “t the ^ at the best indicate only yery 

merits ot poUce work was a point upon ^,Sccti7 the degree of success with which 
which considerable stress was ^ the j. / ^arry out that important branchof 

Indian Police Commission, who refenred to ^ their^duties, which consists mthe prevention 
evils likely to result from ^ the prevatoce tneir^™^ These considerations have been 
among subordinate offieera of emphasised in recent orders of the (Toyern- 

that the advancement of an officer would subject to these observations, 

d«D6*nd ttpoD his being ftble to snow fltriirps below may be given as bome 

ratio of convictions, both to fndieatfon of the volume of work fallin^^^^^ 

persons arrested, and a low rf *o of crime, nn and of the wide differences between 
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Jail Administration. 


Jail administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act ot 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Govcruraent ol 
India and the local governments. I’he punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

Tire origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. Tire report of the Commission, which 
consisted of biily two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the wliole question 
of jail organization and admhiistration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission's recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, hut 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals liavc either been rejected 
ab initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as impossible. 

The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact he described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails : in the first 
place, large central Jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s Imprisonment; se- 
condlv, district jails, at the headquarters of 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“ lock-ups " for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector-General ; 
he is generally an oSicei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jiils are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail Is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The stafi 
under the Superintendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in alf central aud district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay (Sovern- 
mentiii October, 1916, says; — “The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
rrisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
suiiicient warders.' ' ■ , 

The Jails Committee.-— Since the intro- 
duction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and is subject 


to ail India legLsIation. The oi)viaus advisa. 
bility of proceeding along certain oiioral lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a jails' Gomniittee, which conducted 
the fest comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
years. Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation ; of rocruiting a 
better class of warders ; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners ; and of developing prison 
industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
suming Departments of Government. Other 
important recommendations included tlie sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders ; the 
adoption of the, English system of release on 
license in the case of adolescents ; and the 
creation of children’s courts. The Committee 
found that the reformative side of the Indian 
system needed particular ^ attention. Tliey 
recommended the segregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners ; the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial; 
the institution of the star-class system ; and 
the abolition of certain practices wliich are 
liable to harden or degrade the prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners.--Tbt! work 
on Which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the Jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale is some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a large 
number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to Jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible Industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
is unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts In Jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as “minor.” 
Among the “ major ” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment is inflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falling. Punisluneuts wore revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishments them aboll.shed were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and tlie stocks. 
'The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
; Sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warder# and convict warders are employed. 
With this is bound up the question of a special 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1906 onwards in the Thana Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards "youth- 
ful oflenders” — i.e., those below the age of 15 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of “ young 
adult ’’ prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
forgoing beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction. In 
1905, a special class for selected Juveniles and 
young adults was established at the Dharwar 
jail in Bombay ; in 1908 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal ; in 1909 
the Meiktlia jail in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
■ a new jail for juvenile and “ juvenile adult " 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the Onited 
Provinces; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 
centrate adolescents in the Punjab at the' 
Lahore Bistrict jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had previously 
been taken in some eases ; a special reformatory 
system for " juvenile adults “ had, for example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 


jaiis in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has, a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the JEdu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possibl 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation.— Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919. — A c _ 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries. Its report, 
published in 1921, was summarised In the 
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Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-071), A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it h,as not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant pi tliezn. 

Fines and Short Sentences. — Those sec. 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight clays: 
should he prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences. — The sen- 
tence of every long-tenn prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as tho prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Bevising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, tho Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-offl ial. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on paiole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence. Tho duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not bo imposed 
upon the police or upon tho village headman, 
but special oflBcers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans.— Xho 

future of the penal settlement of Port Blair 
was continually under the consideration of the 
Government of India from the time of the 
publication of the .Tails Commission rejiort, 
but it was not till 1926 that a definite decision 
was reached. It was tlien decided that hence- 
forth only those convicts should normally be 
sent to the Andamans who volunteered to come, 
that the old restrictions on life in the settlement 
should he sensibly relaxed, tliat convicts should 
be encouraged to settle on the land, that in 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
release to obtain occupancy rights over the 
land which they had cultivated, and that the 
importation oi wives and families should bo 
encouraged. The object of tliese oiiaiiges was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons, who would, after the terms of their 
sentences had expired, make tho Andamans 
their permanent home. The effect up to date 
has been to introduce a completely new outlook 
on life into the settlement, but it is still too 
soon to appreciate its potentialities. It lias 
recently been found necessary to send to the 
Andamans certain convicts either sentenced to 
transportation for iife or to Jong terms of rigorous 
Imprisonment for permanent incarceration in 
the Cellular JaU.. Such prisoners will not be 
released and allowed to go into the settlement, 
and its development will in no way be affected 
by their presence. 

Criminal Tribes.— The first essential of suc- 
_,S8 in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- possible, be by gangs not by individuals, it 


able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 


desirable to utilise both Government and 


never be sent to a settlement without tot as- 1 private agency for the control of settlements. 

The variations of the jail population in British India during the five years ending lOiid 
are shown in the following table - 



1933 

1032 

1931 

1030 

1C29 

Jail ponulatioij of all classes on 
January 

Admissions durin g the year 

lat 

166.778 

760,344 

154,871 

896,870 

163,298 

739,840 

137,129 

771,187 

140,142 

598,568 

Aggregate 


922,122 

1,051,747 

903,138 

908,310 

733,7X0 

Discharged diring the year from 
causes 

all 

765,369 

885,949 

748,266 

744,946 

601,581 

Jail population on 31st December 


166,753 

165,798 

154,872 

163,370 

137,129 

Convict population on let January 


139,705 

126,680 

136,552 

116,184 

118,970 

Admissions during the year 


225,100 

267,239 

207,568 

223,538 

107,697 

Aggregate 


364,805”" 

893,819 

344,120 

339,722 

286,667 

Ileleased during the year 
Transnortod beyond seas 

Casualties, Ac. 


226,175 

1,342 

2,592 

247,648 

1,492 

2,395 

216,807 
1,685 
j 2,503 

196,996 

1,599 

2,541 

163,796 

1,821 

2,514 

Convict population on 31at December. 

131,981 

139,708 

1 126,680 

3 36,562 

116,187 


More than one-half of the total number of con- The percentage of previously convicted 

victs received in jails during 1033 came from prisoners rose from 12 to 14, while the number 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle of youthful olfenderg fell from 1,024 to 382, 
tending, over 178,000 out of 225,000 were The following table shows the nature and 
returned as illiterate, length of sentences of con victs admitted to 

jails in 1031 to 1033 


Nature and Length of Sentence, 


Not exceeding one month ! 

Above one month and not exceeding six months. ' 
„ six months „ „ one year . . 

„ One year „ „ five years,. 

„ five years „ „ ten „ 

E,\oeeding ten years 

Transportation beyond seas — 

(a) for life .. 

(b) for a term 

Sentenced to death .. 


The total daily average population for 1933 
was 133,750, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 227, and by Superintendents 
12(5,719. The corresponding figures for 1932 
were 144,004, 310 and 147,736, respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
increased from 190 to 267. The total number 
of cases in which penal diet (with and without 
cellular confinement) was prescribed was 
4,153 as compared with 4,669 In the preceding 
year. 


Total expenditure decreased from 
Bs. 1,77,91,718 to Its, 1,70,37,505 and total 
cash earnings from Its. 24,01,285 . to 
Its, 20,16,245; there w-as consequently a 
decrease of Its. 3,69,173 in the not cost to 
Government. ' 

The death rate increased from 10' 19 
per rnille in 1932 to lO'SO in 1933. The 
admissions to hospital were lower, and I lie 
ratio of daily average number of sick per mille 
of average strength fell from 23-12 to 2L-67. 
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RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advocate, High Court, BomJtny. 

AND 

MANHAR R. VAKIL, Barrister -at- Law. 


1. The Indian Naturalization (Amendment) . 

Acl.-'nns, Act relates to the national status 
of niarrieil wornou ami gives effect, to the 
Articles of a (lonvention on matters relating to 
the (Conflict of Nationality Laws which wsis 
(ionelwled imder the anspiees of the iLeagac of! 
Nations in 1980. Under section 2 a married I 
woman whoso Imsbaiid acquires British Indian 
Nationality during marriage can acquire swilil 
nationality if within a certain period she makes a 
declaration to f ile Local Government of her I 
desii'o to do so. S. 4 protects such a woman from 
loss of British Indian Nationality as a conse-] 
quence of the loss of such nationality hy her 
linshand unless by reason of the acquisition of a I 
new nationality she also has acquired that 
nationality. 

2. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act — 
This Act reduces the import duty on wheat 
from -Its. 2 to lie. 1-8-0 irer cwt. and re.stoj'e.s 
the former equality in the levels of the duties on 
wheat and , wheat flour. An import duty at the 
rate of twelve tinnas per maund of 82 2/7 lbs. 
avoirdupoivS' is imposed on iraport.s of broken 
rice of foreign origin. 


cess levied on exports of tea from India by 

from annas eight per hundred pounds to annas 
twelve per hundred pounds. 

4. The Salt Additional Import Duty 
(Extending) Act.~This Act extends the life 
of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 
for a further period of twelve months, 

5. The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act — 

Following recommendations made liy the Select 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly on the 
Indian Mines (Amendment) Bill of 1928 and by 
the Jloyal aommlssion on Labour, both Houses 
of the liegislature, in dealing with a Draft Oon- 
veution relating to hours in coal mines, adopted 
in 1982, a resolution recommending the examina- 
tion of the possibility of reducing tbe statutory! 
limits of hours in mines. In pursuance of thisi 
resolution, the question was examined by the! 
Government of India in consultation with the 
l.ocal Governments and the inkirests concerned. , 
The present Act reduces the stetutory limits ofi 
innirs in mines. 8. 2 raises tlio minimum 
for emplo.vment in a mine from 13 to 15 ye 
8. 4 provides for the maintenance of statistics! 
of minor accidents. Under s, 0 the hours ofi 
work above ground are reduced to 64 lionrs! 
weekly aud 10 hours dally and the hours of workl 
below ground are reduced to 9 hours daily. ' 

The Indian Finance Acf . — The Act continues , 
for a further period of one year certain duties 
and taxc.s imposed under tlie Indian Finance | 
Act, 1934 ; reduces the income-tax on incomes 


of Its. 1,000 or upwards but loss tban Tls. 2,000; 
rediicfss the sure! large.s on income-tax and super- 
tax ; reduces the import and excise duties on 
silver; and abolishes the export (inly on raw 
.skins. 8. 2 and 4 pretvide for tlie coiitinuniuie 
for a further period of one year of the existing 
prorisions regarding salt duty and inland postage 
rates. 'I'he duty of lls. 1-4-0 per maund on salt 
renniius liaVile to the additional duty Imposed 
under s. 6 of the Indian Unanee (8np])lem(‘ntary 
and Extending) .Act. 1981. 8. :i provides for 
the rciluctiou of the imjiort diify on silver from 
five annas per ounce to two annas per ounce 
and for t.lie aliolition of the export duty on raw 
skins. 8. .5 continuo.s for a further period of 
one year of the existing rates of income-tax and 
snper-tax -with tbe following alterations.— («) 
The rate of iueome-tax wiien the total income is 
Rs. 1,0(10 or upwards but is less tban lls. 1,.600 
is reduced from two pies to IJ. pies; (b) The 
rate of income-tax whi?n tlie total income is 
Its. 1,.60() or npw'ards, but less than Bs. 2,000 is 
reduced from four pies to 2S pies ; and (r) the 
surcharges on income-tax and super-tax are 
reduced from one- fourth to one-sixth. S. C 
provides for tlie reduction of the excise duty on 
silver corresponding to the reduction in import 
duty. 

6 The Aligarh Muslim University (Amend- 
ment) Act. — Ulnier s. 10 of tlie Aligarh 
Muslim University Act, 1920, the appointment of 
a ,Fro-Vi(«-GlianfieUor i.s ohligatory. The 
present amendment to the original Act makes 
the appointment of a Pro-Vice-Camnoellpr per- 
, missive and not obligatory. 

7- The Indian Army (Amendment) Act. — 
8. 50 of the Indian Army Act, 1911, sets out aU 
the penal deductions M'hich may he made from 
the pay and allowances of a person subject to the 
Act, but suii-s. (2) thereof makes no reference 
to the forfeiture of such pay as corps or working 
pay which can be awarded as a minor punish- 
ment by an officer exertdsing authority under 
s. 20. 8. 2 of the present Act rectifies this 
omission and oniit.s from s. 60 the reference to 
suspension from pay, which owing to the delo- 
Mon of clause (e) ofs. 43 by the Indian Army 
{ Ameudment)Act,l 934, is no longera punishment 
which can be awarded by a (Jonrt-inaftial. 8,3, 
by amendings. 73 of the original Act, empowers 
a District Court-martial to award a warrant 
officer the sentences of forfeiture of seniority of 
rank, reprimand and severe reprimand on the 
analogy of s. 1 82 of the Army Act (44 & 45 vict. 
c. 58). 8. 103 A of the original Act empowers 
the (Sfovernor-Gerieral in Council to order the 
detention of persons who, when brought to trial 
by a Court-martial, are found to be of unsound 
mind aud therefore incapable of making their 
defence, or hre found to be ‘‘ guilty but insane.” 
S. 4 of this Act provides for the release of such 



persons on the report of a Medical Officer or 
on a certificate from any of the authorities em- 
powered to Rrant a certificate nnder a. 47S of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, or on the 
application of a relative or friend. 

8. The Central Provinces Court Supple- 
mentary Act. — This Act makes certain neces- 
sary amendments of a formal nature in the fol- 
lowing enactments consequent on the establish- 
ment of the High Court of Judicature at 
Magpur: — The lndian Divorce Act, 1869; The 
tJeutral Provinces Laws Act, 1875 ; The Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898; The Indian Stamp 
Act, 1899; The Indian Limitation Act, 1908 ; 
ami Xlio Sind Courts (Snjiplementary) Act, 
1926, 

9. The Provincial Small Cause Courts 
(Amendment) Act. — This act removes certain 
doubts which have arisen in the interpretation 
of the proviso to sub-s. (1) of fs. 17 of the Provin- 
cial Small Cause Courts Act, 1887, hy making it 
clear that the preliminary apidieation to as- 
oertain what security willsatisfy the Court must 
be made and decided before the substantive 
application for the order to set aside the decree, 
and that it is always open to the applicant to 
adopt the alternative course of deposii.ing the 
total decretal amount. 

10. The Provincial Insolvency (Amendment) 
Act. — Tliere is judicial authority for tlie 
proposition that a composition under .s . :19 of the 
Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920, releases the 
insolvent oulyfrom debts entered in tliesehcdule, 
but not from a debt in respect of whieli the 
creditor has not taken part in tlie iiisolvoucy 
proceedings ; whereas s, 30 of the Presidency- 
Towns Insolvency Act, 1909, releases the insol- 
vent from all debts probable in insolvency. 
This Act assimilates the terms of s. .39 of the 
former act to those of s, 30 of the latter act. 

11. The Factories (Amendment) Act.— The 
Factories Act, 1934, prohibits, -save in very 
exceptional circumstances, the employment of 
women during the night hours; but women 
managers or supervisors or women employed in 
coufldeiitial capacities may be exempted by rule 
f ro m this prohibition. The present Act removes 
this power of exemption and brings the law Into 
line with the International Labour Conventions 
relating to the employment of women during the 
nigiit. ’ 

12. The Repealingr and Amending Act. — 

This Act makes necessary amendments of a 
formal nature in certain enactments and repeals 
cert.ain unuece-sary and spent enactments. 

_13. The Jubbulpore and Chhattisgarh 
Divisions (Divorce Proceedings Validation) Act. 
Witliin the .Iiiljbulpore and Ohhatisgarh 
Divisions in the Central Provinces, the jurisdic- 
tion of a Uigli Court under the Indian Divorce 
Act, 1809, was, by the Government of India, 
Home Depariment, ffotifleation dated September 
1, 192;}, and by .«ub-s. (2) of s. 2 Of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1923, transferred from 
the Allalml)ad Tligli Court to the Court of the 
.fudioial CoiuTiiissioncr of the Central Provinces, 
Tlie .Allahabad High Court has, in point of fact, 
continued to exercise this jurisdiction in 
these divisions up to the present. This Act 
rcaflirtns the jurisdietion of the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
as from September 1, 1923, and validates all 
proceedings taken in the Allahabad High Court 


diiTiug the period from tliat date up to the 
commeucciucnt of tiic present viilict.nting .Act. 

14. The Indian Coffee Cess Act. — The 
coffee growing interests in South India pressed 
upon the Government of Indifi tlio riesirabilit.y 
of impo.sing a ce.-.s on exjiorhs of coifeo wiili ;t 
view to proviiling funds for the improvemcint 
and dovelopmeut of the Indian coffee iudnstry. 
The present Act imposes on coffee exported 
from British India a cess to provide for the 
creation of a fund to he. expcivded by a Com- 
mittee specially constituted in this bdialf Ihr 
the promotion of the cultivation, manufacture 
and sale of Indian Coffee. S. 1 (2) excludes 
Burma from the operation of this Act in view of 
theapproachingseparation of Burmafrom India. 
S. .3 provides for the impo.'^ition of coffee cess 
on all coffee produced in India and taken by sea 
or by land to any place beyond the limits of 
British India or to Burma at the rate of one 
rupee per hundred weight. S. 4 empowers the 
Governor General in Council to constitute a 
Committee, known as the Indian Coffee Cess 
Committee, consisting of the following members 
to receive and expend the proceeds of the coffee 
cess: — (I) live persons representing respectively 
the agi'iciiltural department.s of the Local 
Governments of Madras and Ooorg and of the 
Governments of the States of Mysore, Tra van- 
core and Cochin ; (2) eleven persons represent- 
ing the coffee growing industry, namely, three 
persons nominated by the Coveniincnt of the 
Mysore State ; two persons nominated by the 
Local Governments of Madras and Coorg, respec- 
tively, three persons nominated by the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India ; 
and three iiersons nominated by the Coffee 
Growers’ Association; (3) three persons repre- 
senting trade interests nominated by the 
Governor General in Council; and (4) one 
per-son representing the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Eeseareh nominated by the Gover- 
nor General in Council. S. 7 empow'ers the 
Committee to elect a Chairman from amongst 
its members and provides for the appointment 
of sub-committees and executive officers for the 
efficient performance of the dirties imposed by 
this Act. S. 8 provides for the application of 
proceeds of coffee ccfs to meet the expenses of 
the Committee and the cost of measirres as the 
Committee may consider advisable to undertake 
for promoting the sale and increasing tire con- 
sumption in India and elsewhere of coffee 
produced in India and also for promoting agri- 
cultural and technologirai research in the 
interest of the coffee industry in India. Under 
s. 9 the Central Board of Ilevenue constituted 
under' the Central Board of Ilevenue Act, 1924, 
Is authorised to make ruh'S providing for («) the 
refund of the coffee cess levied where coffee is 
exported by land and subsequently imported in 
India; and (I/) the export by land, without 
payment of the colfee coi-s, ot coifeo wliich i.s 
subsequently to be imported into India. 8. 11 
empowers the. Governor General in Council to 
dissolve the Committee. Unders. 12 the Gover- 
nor General in Council may, after eonsiilting 
the Committee, by notilleation in the Gazette of 
India, make rules to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. S. 13 authorises the Committee, with 
the previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council, to make bye-laws consistent with 
this Act and with tlie riilc,s made thereunder. 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India is a li’omider-Meinber of the League of 
Nations and enjoys in it equal rights with other 
Member-States, a position which she mainly 
owes to tlie goodwill shown towards her 
£idvancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War. Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high international platform on which 
she stepped. 

India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1930. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Belations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be “ autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Grown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in tills formula. 
The first stage in the direction of establishing 
Eesponsible Government in India was prescribed 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, but 
the Governor- General of India does not yet 
(to quote again from the Inter-Imperial 
Belations Committee) hold “in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs” in India 
as is held by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
in Great Britain, And there are certain other 
respects in which India's Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-Governing Dominions. India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States. 

The position enjoyed hy India in the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire, she joined 
in the Paris Peace Negotiations in 1918-19. 
India’s membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
self-governing States, Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout tho world, She is an original 
member of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article I of the Covenant by which the League 
was established and which states that any fuUy 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League. She is tho only original member 
which is not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, slie wdll, so long as the present 
constitution of tho League endures, remain the 
only member which is not self-governing. As a 
member of the League, India was for the first 
time brought into direct and formal contact 
with the outside world as a separate entity. 


She was treated as if she had attained to the 
same kind of separate uationliood as that 
enjoyed by the Dominions. 

India’s Attitude, 

On questions coming before the League, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-State. The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty's Government is ultimately 
responsible for the ajipointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but in 
practice, he and the Government of India act 
jointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another. Partly as a result of her member- 
ship of the League and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No, IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending inter alia 
recognition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same representation as the Dominions 
at all international conferences at which the 
British Empire Is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions in fact 
she has taken the lead in forming trorld opinion 
towards the achievement of the League’s aims. 
In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occasion. In many of ’those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an independent line of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
delegates in the face of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascara driven 
oS British ships. 

India’s New Status. 

It will bo observed that the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Imperial Conference 
into the Paris Peace Conference and League 
of Nations in the manner in which she did 
was in certain respects highly anomalous and; 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu- 
tional position as defined in the Government 
of India Act. Nevertheless, as the Secretary 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Oflice in 1929, showed, “It has been the : 
deliberate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits.” It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitiitional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament, could he delegate it : “ But 
it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even Its 
existence as far as possible in the backgroundi 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under tlie 
influence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion.” 
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'J.'here arc available many illustrations of 
these principles toeing followed in practice, 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
in some instannes, it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty’s Government. In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H. M.’s 
Government which resulted in India settling the 
question of Indian hemp to her own liking. In 
the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty’s 
Government. He does not use his power to 
Impose on the Indian Delegation an artiiieial 
■solidarity with British Delegates, but, rather, 
with the consent of bis colleagues of His IMajesty’s 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain. India 1ms 
participated in ail the Assemblies of the league, 
in the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference where because of her indi- 
vidual importance she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non- 


League, International Conferences, including 
the Washington Conference on Naval Armament 
In 1921, in Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conference hold in 
London in 1930, India is also represented on 
several permanent League bodies, e.g., the 
governing body of the International labour 
office, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Oo-oporation. It is interesting to 
note that since 1921 Sir Atul Chatterjee has 
been acting as Deputy Commissioner of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Ofidee and this position was preliminary to his 
being elected Chairman in 1932, 

The year 1032 saw the opening of a League 
of Nations Bureau in Bombay in response 
to the demaiifls of successive delegations 
to Geneva. Its purpose is to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
together. The Bureau ’ is maintained by the 
League of Nations without any contributioa by 
the Government of India. 

In the Report of the Indian Delegation in 
1933, a recommendation was made for tlie 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva, but Government have not yet seen their 
way to adopt the suggestion. 


Labour iu India. 

GROWTH OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


India is and alway.s has been a predominantly 
agricultural country and over sixty-five per 
cent, of her working population arc dependant 
on the soil for their principal means of livelihood. 
Agriculture by itself, however, does not always 
afford, either to the agriculturist or to the 
agricultural labourer, the wherewithal for keep- 
ing body and soul together. Much the greater 
part of the land is divided up into small holdings 
which are in the hands of cultivating owners or 
of cultivating tenants who work oh the Helds 
themselves with as many members of their 
families as are able to do so. Little outside 
labour is employed and then only during busy 
spells such as at transplanting and harvesting. 
For the purely agricultural labourer, employment 
on the land is casual and spasmodic: and, 
normally, the cash wages earned by him are 
remarkably low, for the contract of hiring often 
includes a mid-day meal. Even for the members 
of the families of the cultivating owners and 
tenants, employment on the land is seldom 
perennial and is mestly seasonal. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, for both the smaller cultivators 
and the agricultural labourers to migrate fre- 
quently to the towns and cities in search of 
additional work In order to keep the wolf from the 
door ; but, the migration is generally .always of 
a temporary character, and the agriculturist’s 
contact with his land is seldom, if over, perma- 
nently broken. It is tliis pool — cultivating 
owners and tenants, members of their families 
and the landless agricultural labourers — ^from 
which the manufacturing, transport, mining .and 
other industries of India draw the bulk of the 
labour which they require. Unlike the West, 
where large congregations of workpeople have 
been completely divorced from the land and .are 
permanently settled in industrial towns and 
cities, the jiroportion of permanent town dwellers 
in India, as compared with the total population, 
is exceedingly small ; and, as has already been 
pointed out above, the majority of Indian 
Industrial workers return to and maintain their 
contact with the land. Tills point cannot be 
overemphasized because it is the most important 
factor for the proper appreciation and under- 
standing of the several problems connected with 
Indian industrial labour. 

It is no doubt true that in many instances it 
is the .spirit of adventure or the lure of city life 
which draws the agriculturist from his land to 
the towns. In must cases, however, the migra- 
tion is due to the efforts of the , jobber or a 
recruiting agent to secure the labour ‘wHich his 
employer requires. Many must be the stories 
that are told to the illiterate and ignorant 
peasant of the attractions of employment in city- 
industries— stories the tolling of whicli in almost 


all eases is followed by severe disilliisionmenf- 
but still, where needs must the devil drive.s, and 
so the stream continues to flow. The duration 
of the stay in a town or eity would depend on 
the extent of tlie need for cash. It may last 
only for a few weeks or it may extend to a few 
months. In many cases, a member of an 
agriculturist’s family may be requireil to work 
in a town or city for y(!ar.s iu order to send home 
such remittances as he can from liis meagre 
wages ; bub even then there are always frequent 
returns home either for some festive occasion 
such .as a m.arri.age or for partaking in the 
ob.sequies and religious rites ussoeiiitcd with 
a deatli in the family or for short spells of work 
on the soilcluring the busy season. Such workers 
become somi-permannnb town dwellers; and, 
as a result of the experience which they have 
gained, are able to secure employment in skilled 
jobs and to command higher wages and better 
conditions of work. 


THE EARLIER FACTORY ACTS. 

Up to almost the end of the nineteenth 
century there was no State eontrol over condi- 
tions of employment in any industry in India. 
Employers were free to do what they liked 
with the result that Indian labour was exploited 
to the fullest o.xteiit possible. Hours of labour 
wore inordinately excessive, rates of wages 
unduly low and other conditions of employment 
as bad as they possibly could be. There was 
no regulation of tlie age at wlileli children cxmld 
he employed ; there were no periodical or weekly 
holidays ; and tliere was no legislation to safe- 
guard factory workers from injury tlirough 
accidents caused hy entanglement with nnfenced 
machinery in motion. Employers thought only 
iu terms of 1. s. d. ; and forgetting the liuman 
factor in the labour which they employed consi- 
dered their workpeople as a speechless and silent 
part of their factory plants to bo worked to the 
limit of the eiidurane.e not of the workers but of 
the machinery. With the growth of factory 
organisation in India and tlio rapid development 
of her industries, the minds of certain men, 
notably the late Mr. ,Sorabjt!e Shaiiurjee Bengali, 
O.I.E, however, began to be awakened to the 
existonce of evils which by the .standards of 
to-day would be considered intolerable, and 
unceasing efforts at securing some improvement 
in conditions of work in factories resulted, not- 
withstamling strenuous and universal opposition 
at the time from all employer, s, in the passing 
of the first Indian Factories Act of 1881. This 
Act gave a limited measure of protection to 
children firstly, by proliibiting their employ- 
ment in factories if they were under seven years 
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ot age and also in two separate' factories on the 
same day ; secondly, by restricting their hours 
of employment to nine per day ; and thirdly, 
by requiring that they should be granted four 
holidays in a month and also rest intervals in 
accordance with rules to be framed by local 
governments. The lower and upper age limits 
of “ cliildren ” were fixed at seven and twelve 
respectively but the scope of the measure was 
greatly restricted by fixing the number of opera- 
tives necessary to constitute a factory 
by excluding from the operation of 
those factories which did not work for more 
than four montlis in a year, and also by exclud- 
ing all cstablishnu'nts which did not rise mecha- 
nical power : this last exclusion remaining 
absolute until 1922. The burden of proving 
that an employed person was over seven or 
twelve years of age as the ease might be. was 
placed on the person accused of employing any- 
one contrary to the law. The Act contained 
no restrictions in connection with the em] ’ 

ment of adult labour but provision was mad 

the fencing of such parts of machinery as would 
be dangerous if lift unfenced and for the reporting 
of accidents. The appointment of inspectors 
and certifying surgeons was left to the discretion 
of local governments ; and the work of inspec- 
tion, like most other duties at that time, was 
thrown at once on the district oflicers in alii 
provinces. District offleers had neither the I 
time nor the necessary technics,! knowledge for 
the adequate imspection of factories and it wasj 
not long before the 1881 Act became almost m 
dead letter in most provinces. 

Early lu 1882, the Coroner of Bombay reported 
an incident whore a boy of 1,5, after working 
14 hours in a mill, including the whole night, 
was killed by being entangled in a cog-wheel. 
Of all the provincial governments in India, the 
Ooverninent of Bombay has always taken a 
progressive lead in matters connected with 
labour ; and, following the Coroner of Bombay's 
report, the Bombay Government obtained the 
services of an English Inspector of Factories, 
Mr. Meade King, for a period of six months to 
study and make a report on the working of the 
1881 Act. His recommendations included the 
alteration in the age limits of children from seven 
to 12 to eight to 13; the limitation of their 
hours of work to six per day ; the restriction of i 
the hours of work for females to day light ; the ' 
creation of a “ young persons " class to include 
all Up to 16 aud the limitation of their hours of I 
labour ; and the abolition of the clause limiting 
the definition of “ factories ” to works employ- 
ing at least 100 persons. Mr. Meade King’s 
report was followed up by a Factories Commis- 
sion appointed by the Government of Bombay in 
1884 to consider whether any further legislative 
nieastu'es were necessary, “ The evidence talcon 
by the Coininission eunfirmed the view that 
conditions were worst in the smaller factories,! 


familiar with the conditions — nearly all men 
engaged in the management of factories — was 
described by the Commission as ‘a .sad tale of 
great want on the one .side and cruel cupidity 
on the other.’ Women %vere employed for long 
periods for 23 hours a day, two or (lireii Jiours 
being the longest time for which they could be 
absent. They were kept at work eojii.inuously 
till they were exhausted (and they were .said to 
die frequently as a result of overwork) and were 
then replaced by fresh women, if they could be 
found. In the busiest season the hands worked 
for several days and nights without stopping. 
There was no other work available, and tlie 
wage was 3 to 4 annas for a day of 16 hours with, 
at times, half an anna as bonus for longer hours. 
The factories were nearly all ill-ventilated, and 
they were covered by corrugated iron roofs in 

cases, while the machinery was generally 

ed*.” The mentality of the time may be 

judged from the fact that the Commission with 
their professed desire to be ‘ moderate' ’ in tlieir 
findings, urged that in factories working for less 
than six months in a year, women and cliildren 
should be employed dally for only 16 hours witli 
two hours’ rest 1 

The stout opposition put up by employers all 
over India at the time against further advance 
in legislation for the control of working condi- 
tions in factories made it very diliiciilt for 
Government to proceed as expeditiously as they 
could have wished in the matter ; but, at the 
same time, Government were not unmindful of 
the need for securing as much evidence as 
possible of prevailing conditions in order to 
complete their case for greater regulation, 
Large meetings of textile mill workers wore 
organised in Bombay City by persons Interested 
in labour welfare and memorials praying for 
better conditions of work in factories wore sub- 
mitted to Government. One such memorial 
submitted in 1884 demanded (1) a complete day 
of rest every Sunday, (2) a recess of half an hour, 
the limitation of hours of work from 6-30 a.m. 
sunset, (4) compensation for Injuries and 
disablement, and (5) the payment of wages not 
■■ "ih of the month following that 


and particularly in npcoiintry ginning factories. 
Many of these factories employed less than 100! 
ponsous, ami the cIau.so excluding factories which 
did not work for more than four months had 
lieen expressly introduced witli the object: of 
exempt, iug them all from the operation of the 
Act. The work was carried on mainly by 
and evidence given by all the witnesses 


had to elapse before the fourth and the fl 
these very elementary demands of factory 
workers in India were granted by the State, 

A landmark in the history of faidory legisla- , 
tion in India was a memorandum on conditions 
of work in factories in the Bombay Bresidency 
which was submitted to Her Majesty’s chief 
Inspector of Factories in England in 1 886 by 
Mr. James .Tones, an Engli.sh Factory inspoetor 
who was appointed by the Government of 
Bombay in 1883 as the first permanent special 
Inspector of Factories in India, ilir. .Tones’ 
memorandum was incorporated iiy the British 
Chief Inspector of Factories in his report for 
1886-87 and it makes harrowing reading. Most 
factories worked from daybreak to sunset, 
Sundays were usually working days and, if tliey 
were holidays, they had to be used for cleaning 
the frames. There were no proper intervals 
for rest or meals. Both women and children 
worked for ox eessl voly long hours. Venti- 
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latiou in most was oxti’pmely bad anti 

f.aiiitiition li'i't in\U5li to t>o dnsived, Mr. Jones 
nr^od that (iroi-siiri! ou Mie ti'ovonirneiit of India 
from fill' Homo (Jovm-iiinont, was iieoossary. 
Mnrd) l>SS!), the (iovoniment of tiidia. after 
tiDnsultiiii' loial (loveriinients, forwarded to the 
Hetn'otury of Sin to for India, deliuiU! proposals 
for (lie modithiitioii of the IS.Sl Aet. 'file 
ran ill anuaidumui.s saoircstod wmre (1) the 
retluelion of the nuinber of workers neeessary 
to eoiislltute a faetory to 20 ; (2) the, raishiK of 
the lower asfe of tdiihircsn to nine ; and (3) the 
restrietinn in the hours of work for women to 
n. At tdie sutr^restion of the Henifal Charnberof 
Commerce and the Indian Jute Manufacturers’ 
Assoeiiition, anntlicr Kuetories Commission was 
appointed in 181)0 to enquire into faetory 
ditioiis in ISeiiiial, ISomiiay, the .North West 
.Provinces and Ondh. On this occasion, female 
operatives wore strongly opposed to any liiuita- 
tiou of their hours of Work if a similar limita- 
tion wore not made for the hours of male opera- 
tives, and the (lommissioii therefore recom- 
mended that the (iovernment should have power 
to ('xeinpt liny nr all ivometi from the clause 
limitimt their hours to 11 daily. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1891. 

It is not iiBcessary for the purposes of this note 
to trace the various staues loiidiiif' up to tlic 
pas,sin!i of the 1891 .‘ImeudiuK Act and it will 
he sullicient to state, tluit, as finally passed, if 
represented a hlif advance on the Aet of l.eii years 
before, 'f he main feiitures of the new Aet were ; 
(1) the reduction in the number of persons 
noces ary to constitute a factory from 100 to 50i 
and the uranl. of the power to local Hovernnieuts ' 
to notify eoiicerus employing 20 or more persons] 
as factories ; (2) a compulsory stoiipiiKc of work 
for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. for 
all ojuratives e.xecpt tliose employed in factories 
w'orkin<{ on the basis of jipproved shifts; (3) 
provision for weekly holidays ; (4) the fixation 
of the lower and upper limits of the ago ofl 
"children" at nine and 14, the limitation ofi 
their daily hours of work to seven and to day 
light, and the prohibition of tlieir eiuiiloymont 
In dangerous work; and (5) the limitation of 
the daily lioiirs of work of women to 11, the. 
restriction of tJieir employment during 8 p.m. 
and !) a,m,, and the provision that if women 
were worked for the full eleven lioura permitted 
by the Aet tliey should be given rest intervals 
aniouiitiiig in the aggregate to at least an hour 
and a half per day. (iovernment accepted the 
recommendation of the Oommission of 1800 
for the, exemiJtion of any or all women from the 
ojjeratlon of the regulation of their daily hours 
of work and a wide exempting clause was added 
in the 1801 AmemUiig Aet. 'liho Aet was 
regarded generally as tlic final word on the 
qiiestioii of factories and His lOxeelleuey Lord 
Landsdowne speaking in the Legislative Council 
at tlie (line said, “ We believe that the effect of 
our measure will be to place factory labour in 
India ou a proper footing and our hill will be 
accepted here and at home not as a mere 
prelude to still further restrictions but a sottle- 
me,ntas flnalasaiiy.settjeuiohtofsucha question 
can be," 


Apart from flic mass meetings of workmen 
which were organised in tlu' ’eighth's by iiumani- 
tariaii social reformers for (he purjio.sc of meiiiu- 
rialising (loveniment for inijirovemcnt of coii- 
ditions of work in factorii's, huliiiu fuefory 
labour was almost up t-o the beglimiiig of the 
twentieth cciil.ury, a silent and uuorgaiiised 
factor in the huge industrial orgaul.-^atioii (hat 
wa,s rapidly coming into being in India. 'I'radc 
uuioulam was uoii-existent and lliere was no 
e.haniiel through which the Indian workuian 
could ventilate his grievances and ask for their 
redress. 'Che. strike, as a weapon of defence 
against oppressive cmiditioiis wan almo.st uiir 
known and sneli industrial disputes as did occur 
soon terminated iu favour of tlie, employer owing 
to the unfettered power which he enjoyed of 
replacing all men who downed tools with black- 
leg labour. 

INTRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 
AND THE GREAT PLAGUE. 

The last decade of the nineteenth eeutury 
w the advent of two new factors iu the 
field of industrial liiheur iu India which 
were destined, for the time being at any 
rate, to worsen ennditipns in Indian faetories. 
The llrst was the introd'netion of eleetnc.ity for 
purposes of faetory liglidiig and the second 
was tile widesjiread eiiideinie of plague, by 
tile majority of the cotton te.xtile mills; 
in IJomliiiy (.hty and almost all the jute mills 
in Ueiigal were lit by oleetrieity, and by the end 
of that year the ravages of the great ei)lde,mic 
of plague, winch first iiroke out iu Bombay 
'lity lii 189(1 and soon spread to other centres 
11 India, resulted in the iTiiuethm of the labour 
oree, in most centres to a third to a lialf of Its 
normal strength. 'The Immediate effect of these 
two events was a considerable increase in 
working hours. Many of the larger textile 
mills resorted to day and nlglit working and 
evideuee is not wanting that some mills worked 
their operatives eontimiously for stretches of 
fifteen to twenty hours per day. In Bombay 
City tliere were, actually auctions for labourers 
mt street corner s. 'The weaker of both the 
cotton and the jute milLs, however, began to 
he alarmed at the eomiietition from the mills 
which worked day and night and many of the 
iniUowners were not unwilling that (iovernment 
should step in and prnliibit night working alto- 
gether. Faetory industries were, however, ; 
saved from further restrictive measures owing 
to serious slumps which occurred in both the 
cotton and the jute trades at the hogimiing of 
the twentieth century. 'The problem of limiting 
hours of work of adult workers appeared to liave 
I solved itself and government decided that no 
immediate action was uece-ssary. The result 
was that an urgently needed reform was post- 
poned by a decade. 

The ravages cau.sed by the plague were, how- 
, /er, not entirely devoid of some good effects. 
The heavy mortality caused by It had thinned 
the ranks of agricultural workers ; and the 
Inequality between- the: demand for and the 
supply of labour naturally led to a considerable 
.improvement in agricultural wages. Both 
[.miltivators arid agriculturallahourers felt (hat 
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there was little need to search for additional 
work by inifiratinR to the towns from where 
reports were emitinually forthcoiniiiK of ex- 
cessive hours of work in factories wliicli were 
lib i)y cliMdiricity. Bucli industrial workers as 
remained in the towns therefore boRan to feel 
more indopendant tban they did before; and 
tiici beRimiiiiR of tlio twentieth century saw the 
first awiikeninsR of a sense of class conscious- 
ness amoiiR industrial workmen. They were 
less ready to submit to the old conditions ; and 
whereven omployei-s tried to fortm those eou- 
ditions upon tlieir workmen they were met by 
opposition. ]’.Uic.k-leR labour was not avail- 
al)le to the same extent as before and a few 
stray strikes met with instantaneous success. 
These early .succe.s.sn.s led to disputes of a more 
wklospread and concerted eharaei;er — disputes 
which resulted in a R(meral all-round improve- 
ment in wapes. Employers l)eRan to find thai. 
a spirit of baruainiup was slowly but surely re- 
placing the old tacit aiiccptance by tiie workers 
of such rates and eonditions as they chose to 
offer during the earlier decades of the growth 
of Indian Industrialism, 

There was no further advance in factory legisla- 
tion In India for twenty years after 1891 . The 
period 1891-1911 was one of changing eonditions 
and of inv(‘stigatinu. It was also marked by 
inten.se indiustiial activity in the coniitry. There 
was a rapid oxpaiislou in road and railway con- 
struction witli a cullateral activity m building, en- 
glnecriug and mining. Tlie number of factories 
rose from 056 in 1892 to 2,40:$ in 1011 and the 
average daily mimber of persons e.mi)lnyed 
in these factories increased from .110,81(5 to 
791,944 over tlie same period, Tiie cotton and 
the jute industries showed top figures in this 
expansion and the demand for labour began to 
get more and more acute as years rolled on. A 
greater number of factories began to be lit iiy 
electricity and night working was quite a com- 
mon feature in all branches of the textile in- 
dustry. Most of the cotton and the jute miils, 
however, did nob work on the basis of shifts as 
they do to-day and tlie same batch of workpeople 
who entered a mill in the early hours of the 
morning were expected to continue working 
through the day and the evening Into the late 
hours of the night. Hours of work in cotton 
mills in Bombay averaged fourteen and a half 
and in the jute mills in Bengal fifteen per day; 
and when one thinks in terms of averages one 
must not forget that in averaging there must 
be several units in frequeiudes higher than 
; tlie average. “ The result of the scarcity of 
labour was to incrousc the interest ofthccmploy- 
i' ers in making conditions more attractive. 
The raising of wages was one step, the provision 

of houses was another Inside the factory 

less was done to make indnstrial labour 
attractive.. .It was an axiom with a number of 
employers tbafc labour did not object to long 
hours in the factory, and that the actual hours 
of work were not considered excessive by those 
who worked.” The Inspector of factories in 
Bengal, however, considered that the large 
number of .sfrikes which w'ere occurring in that 
province in the flr.st decade of the present 
century were dlrcoi.ly attributable to long hours. 
Criticising the belief that the Indian labourer I 
‘‘ jircfcrred to do a little work over a long period | 


, than to work Imrd for a short period ” lie lannark- 
edtlmt“ tbclattcrsy.-icmiiiu cr a ppearsto have 
been tried so tluit ttiis opinion may be taken 
as mere supposition and in bis reports he 
pointed out on more tlian one occasion that in 
workshops, wlicve lumrs liinl always liceii sliorlcw 
than ill textile fiu-loTies, tiierc wi. s not 1lic sanu' 
dillieulty in olitaiiiing the lalioiir roquired. 
Ill a few individual cases, the managements of 
some mills admitted i.liat tlicy had increased 
both their output and their profits substantially 
as a result of reductions in hoars but it was to 
be at a much later date that these solitary 
instances were to receive more gcuerai 
coufirination. 

As far as tlie liour.s of work of women faetory 
workers Aven- concerned, tiie 1891 .\e,t bad res- 
trieted tliem to eleven per day; imf, owing ro 
a fairly general demand from women for hours 
eoineideiit witli tliosi' for men. local Governments 
laid granted several exemptions to iudividn.al 
factories ami group,s of factories pormittiiig the 
employment of ivoinen during ]ioiii',s parallel 
with those for men. The restrictive provisions 
of that Act as far as tlie omployineiit of women 
was concerned were therefore partially inetfeo- 
tivc. It Avas hoped, hoAvever, that the reduction 
AA'liich the Act had inadt' in the honr.s of AA'ork of 
eliildreii to seAaui per day Avoiild result in a 
diniiinifcion in the demand for child iabour — a 
liope that AAUis not fulfilled, both on aecount of 
tlie acute sliortage of adult mail' labour and tlUA 
iiigiicr Avages tiiat Averc deinanded by able 
bodied ineii. The annual statistics of tlio average 
daily numbers of per-sons employed in factories 
slioAv tluii. Avliereas fbe numbers of men employed 
rose by a little over 147 per cent, in 1911 as 
eoinpared with IS92, similar increases in the 
numiiers of AA'omen and clilldren employed 
amounted to Jfil and more than :17;' ]x'r cent. 
respcctiA'c'ly. .But over and above the euAploy- 
ment of a comparatively larger proportion of 
children, there Avert* flagrant ovasions of tiie 
provisions of the Act both by the employment of 
under-aged children ami by compelling them to 
Avork for considerably longer than the permis- 
sible hours. Both the 1881 ami the 1891 Acts 
had provided for eertification but this was not 
compulsory and the burden of proving that a 
child whose illegal employment was cohiplained 
of Avas not under the preseribisl age rested with 
the accaised. Gonvictions Avere ditlieult to olitain 
becaii.se both tiion as now tliere is niucli room 
for honest differonee.s of opinion regarding the 
iges of Indian children. ISTo airfcilleat.es of 
fitness were necessary before children could be 
employed and employers were consequently 
loft in a fiosition to do inuch as they liked. 

Bis noteworthy that the lead in the matter of 
a statutory reduction in the hours of work of 
adult workers was giA'cn by the .Bombay niill- 
owneiAS. ' 

The, agitation against “ SAveated laboAir ” 
conditions started by tAA'o of tlie loading 
newspapers and periodicals in India was soon 
taken up by the oporatiA'cs and at a large meeting 
of mill workers held in Bombay City on flic 
24th September lOO'i a demand was made for a 
twelve-hour day. frightened at tlie prospect 
of being laced with a general strike in the cotton 
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mills in the, uitjh the majority of the. Brtmtoay 
mills agreed to a twulve-honr day xtp to 
t,l)R 1st, Deecmber and a thirtoen-hour day 
tiienniftri-. The (iovernnitmt of India drew np 
a draft TliJl anil .sent it to local Govanimetits for 
opinion and this was soon followed by the ap- 
pointment of a Uommittec! (the Ifreer-Smlth Com- 
mittee) to make a preliminary survey of the hours 
and conditions of works of persons of all ages 
and sexes employed in factories. The Com- 
mittee recommended the restriction of the hours 
of adult workers to twelve per day; and, 
following the Berne Convention of 1906, also 
recommended that night work for women should 
be prohibited. 


APPOINTMENT OF FACTORY 
LABOUR COMMISSION OF 1907. 

The findings of the Bieor-Smith Committee 
made the appointment of a Comniission inevi- 
table and the Home Government in October 1907 
announeod the appointment of a Factory Labour 
Commission with seven members under the 
chairmanship of the Hon'blo Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
W. T. Morrison, I.O.S. The terms of reference 
were “ to inve.stigate, in respect of all factories 
in India, the questions referred to Sir Hamilton 
Freor-Smith’s Committee, and the various 
suggestions and recommendations which tliat 
Committee lias made. ” The Oomnii.ssion 
made a oomploto survey of factory conditions 
in India, and their report, which was publi.shcd 
in 1908 gives a compreliousive account of con- 
ditions at tlie time and of the defects of the 
existing legislation. 

The Commission endorsed the aluises and the 
evasions of the 1881 and 1891 Acts in eonnectioii 
witli the employment of children. Tliey found 
that in Calcutta, the headquarters of a factory 
inspector, from 30 to 40 ivr cimt. of tile el)ildren 
employed half-time in jute, factories were imdor 
the legal age of nine years and tiiat 25 
per cent, of the young full-timer,s wore under tlie 
legal age of fourteen years. In 17 out of 20 
cotton mills visited outside the Bombay I’resi- 
dency, all the cliiklren under 14 yeans of age were 
regularly worked the same hours as adults. 
In many factories the provisions of the Act 
witii regard to the weekly iioliday and thf3 daily 
rest interval were more or less ignored. Factory 
inspectors admiti.ed tlait they knew of the 
existeiice of th(;.se evils and .also that tliey took 
no step.s to stop them. Tlie Comnxi,s.sion stated 
that inspections of largo factories by District 
Magistrates or Civil iSurgoons was a u.seless 
formality so far as the administration of the 
factory law was concerned and they recom- 
niended tiiat it should be abandoned. 

As far as tlie iimling.s of tlie Comniission witli 
regard to the question of the iiours of work of 
adult mules is eoncerned, it must be admitted, 
i hat looked at from tlie point of view of opinions 
lield on f.he subject to-day, they must ajipoar to 
liave been of a rather halting character. The 
Commission were unanimously of opinion that 
some limitation was nsseiilial hut the majority 
Were optiosed to any direct limitation. Their 
argument, s were ; — (1) that no case liad been 
made out in favour of aijplyiug a principle which 


liad not been aceepteil (dsewiiere ; (2) tliat 
direct limitation involved a restriction of the 
'ivprking hours in all factories wlierea.s such 
restriction was only necessary in textile fuetories ; 
(3) that it would not lie pos.sible to enforce .such 
a restriction owing to the neecssaril.x- small cadre 
of the inspecting staff ; (4) that most capitalists 
were opposed to it ; and (5) tliat if the working 
hours of adult males were limited to 12 or 13 
per day, attempts would he, made in the future 
to restrict these hours still further. As far as 
women’s hours were concerned, they actually 
proposed that tlie statutory maximum should he 
increased from H to 12. ft is iiotewortliy tliat 
only one memher (Dr. Hair) dissented from tlie 
Commission’s lludiiigs in tlie matter of adult 
hours. Dr. Nair recoMimended a limitation 
in the hour.s of adult mule \vorlcers to twelve 
per day and a continuation of the. ll-liour day 
for women witli less power to local (..'overiiinents 
to grant exeraptioms. 'I’lie llnding.s of the 
Commission were circulated to all provincial 
Governments for opinions ; and, in the light of 
criticisms received, the Government of India 
drew lip a fre.sli .Hill " to consolidato and a, mend 
the law regulating laliour in factories." Tliis 
Bill warn introduced in the Governor-General's 
IkjgLslative Council in .inly 1909. In drafting 
the Bill, the Government of India followed tlio 
proposals made by Dr. Hair rather than by the 
majority of the Commission. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1911. 

Want of ,spa(.« prevenfs ua from recoimtiug 
the various stages through which the Bill had 
to go before it was finally pissed on the 2lsfc 
March 1911. It natiiraliy evoked eoiisidi'rable 
opposition from all I'luarters but tills was not so 
strong as tliat whieli met tlie proposals of 
Govefnnieiit in the ’eighties and the ’nineties. 
It is Interesting, however, to observe tluit one 
association which submitted a last minute 
memorial to tho .Select Committee of the Legisla- 
tive Council to whom tlie Bill had been referred, 
after alluding to “ tho protest wliieh in point of 
unanimity and emphasis lia.s seldom if ever been 
equalled in tlie ca.se of Indian legislative pro- 
'jects ”, prayed that “ even at this eleventh 
hour it is earnestly Imped that tlie revolutionary, 
dangerous and unnecessary legislation contem- 
plated .should not be persisted in." 

Tbo 1881 Act endeavoured to place a limitation 
on tho hours of work of clilldren employed in 
factories. Tlie 1,891 Act introduced a further 
limitation in children’s hours and, for the first 
time, placed a limitation on tlie iiours of work of 
women. The 191 1 Act sought to make a begin- 
ning in the restriction of tlie iioms of work of 
adult males iiy prescribing that men’s iiours in 
textile faetorie.s should not cxwod twelve per day. 
it was not considered necessary to limit men’s 
hours in other types of factories beaiuse it was 
belieA’ed that exce.ssive houi'S were only to bo 
found in the textile industry. Biidcavours were 
mmlc to prevent circumventions of tho Act 
firstly , by providing that mechanical power 
should not be used in textile factories for more 
tlian twelve hom-s per day ; and, secondly, by 
prescribing tliat no per, sons .sliould lie employed 
in any. factory except between the hours of 
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five-thirty in the inoi'ninf? and seven in the 
evening. In liotli ea.scs local (ioveninjcnt.s were 
vested with powers to grant relaxations in caso.s 
wliere faetorie.s worked on approved systems 
of shifts. Tile provisions of the 1891 Ac.t in 
conneetinu with women's hours were maintained 
but with tlie dilfereneo that the rest interviil of 
an hour and a half prescribed for women who 
were made to work for the full xKrmissible hours 
wa.s reduced. I'liis was done in order to limit 
the spreadover. flhildreu’s hours in textile 
faetorics were reduced to .six xwr day and more 
stringent mea.sure.s were provided for inspection 
and certification. A compnlsory^ rest interval 
of lialf an liour in the middle of the day was 
provided for all operatives except for tho.se 
employe, d in eontimujus process factories. A 
number of provisions were made for the health 
and safety of tlie operatives and several changes 
do.signed to make inspection more effective and 
to both i)revcnt and punish breaches of the Act 
Were incorporated ; but, at the same time, wide 
powers were given to local Governments to 
grant exemptions, 

Tim 1911 Act was brought into force with 
effect from the 1st of July 1912. The administra- 
tion of the new legislation did not prove to be as 
difficult as was anticipated partly because textile 
employers in particular w'ero beginning to 
realise that longer liours with the .same sets of 
operatives did not neces.sarily mean greater 
production and that reductions in hours of 
work wherever tliey liad been brought into 
effect had not reduced efficiency. Substantial 
Increases in tlie provincial factory inspection 
Btaft'a did much to prevent evasions of the 
Act biifc the a/)u.se of the employment of children 
in two separate factories on the same day began 
to assume more .serious proportions after the 
passing of the 1911 Act. “ The reduction in 
children’s hours in textile factorees, coupled 
with tlie exclusion of many chlldrn owing to 
stricter certification, led to a serious restriction 
In the supply of cliild labour, and in some 
centres many a oldld worked a full day imder 
two names and with two certificates.” 


THE ADVENT OF THE GREAT WAR. 

Ifatturs in couneotion with the administration 
of the k’aetories Act of 1911 had hardly begun 
to 1)0 regularised when the whole world was 
convulsed liy the outbreak of the Great War 
of 1911-1018. Metaphorically, the whole world 
wa.s in the melting pot and Indian labour went 
into it too. The large contingents of .Indian 
troops which were sent overseas had to be 
supplied with olothing, rations and the munitions 
of war. Imports of manufactured articles into 
India were restricted owing to the hulk of the 
available liritish tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and material 
to the various seats of war. Heavy demands 
were also being mjide by both helligeront and 
otlK'r 1-ount.rie.s for raw prodnet.s. Here was the 
oj)portunit,y for wliicii India had been waiting 
lor generations and she was not slow in .seizing 
it witli l)oth haiid,s. Much of her available arable 
land was put under cultivation, and there was an 
immediate and rapid expansion in every 
splierc of Jicr industrial activity. Factories i 
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sprang up everywhere like niu'.hronms ; and all 
available means of transport were requisitioned 
for the carriage of men, boasts and goods to tlie 
ports and to the seats of tuauufacture. Indian 
labour was cous(!iiueutl,\' fai-ed with a more Uiau 
capacity dcniaiul for its services, [jocal Govern- 
ments were beseiged by employers wiGi rcquosts 
for relaxations of existing restrictions in hours 
and conditions in factorio.s. The ivuiks of the 
factory inspectorate were thinned a.s a result 
of some iuspoctoivs having joined the lighting 
forces and the duties of faetory inspection were 
entrusted to oflieors already overburdened with 
other work. All the good preparatory woidc 
which had hoeii done during the two years 
following the coming Into etfeet of the 1911 Act 
appeared to be going by the lioard — but only 
temporarily, because Indian labour was no longer 
that dumb and inarticulate part of factory 
plants which it used to he during the years 
preceding the outbreak of the war. If workers 
were asked to work for longer hours tliey de- 
manded and secured higher rates of wages. 
They were also not blind to the fact that em- 
ployers were making better profits than before. 
Priais of all commodities were, moreover, 
rising and Indian oporative.s, like others, began 
to feel that they were not able to make both 
ends meet on prevalent' rates. There were, 
therefore, frequent demands for increases in 
wage rates — demands whieli were not always 
granted without strikes ; but tiio few strikes 
which occurred were mostly of an unorganised 
character and were short-lived because employers 
rather than allow production to suffer by pro- 
longed stoppages of work reacliwi compvomise.s 
with their workmen by doling out small increases 
in wage rates at frequent intervals, Appreliou- 
sive, hoWover, of tlieir worlqMopIe demanding a 
continuation of the higher rates after the war 
had ended, many employers ail over India and 
particularly In the textile industry in the llombay 
ri’esidency resorted to tlie device of granting 
wage increase.s in the form of war or dearness 
allowMioes ov'er tlie basie rates of 1014 — a 
practice which cotton millovvncrs in the cities of 
Bombay, Ahmodabad and Sliolapur and in 
several other centres are adhering to even to-day. 
In extenuation of thiiir action in this nuitter 
employers referred to the sliding scale allowaiuies 
dependent on cost of living indcxe.s which were 
introduced In munition and other factories and 
establishments in Great Britain and many 
Western countries towards the end of the war, 

One of tlie most vexed iiuestions iu Indian 
industry is that of wages and Indian employers 
will not grant Increases in rates unles.s tliey 
are forced to do so. Wages in 1910-17 were 
undoubtedly higher tiian what they were in 
1914, but at tlie same time, real wages (eaniiugs 
expressed in terms of sutlleieiiey in relation 
to the cost of living) were in many centres and 
cases lower than in the pre.-vvar year; and 
consequently, industrial workiirs were, very little 
better off than they were before, the war. At 
-the same time, however, the foundations for 
a better standard of life were being laid. H.x- 
Ciissive hoiu’s of work, however, si 111 coutimied 
to be the feature in all brnnehes of industry 
and conditions inside the factories laid worsened. 
Owing to tlie iullux of large liodies of persons 
into tlie towns, lioiising bucanie, hopelessly 
inadequate and rents soared to Iieight,s whicli 
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forcvil Ri'veral local fii.vcrumftnfcs to pass 
lix'islatioii to I'diita’ol tham. Tiiitipovaiy 
(('(jDcctloiw ot iniprovisofl huts and 
shelters) sprans rip evorywhero and these were 
a staadins^ menace to the maiuteuanee ot the 
•mod health of town and city popidations. Many 
of th«* now fiiotiOricK whioh had been o.rectwl 
diirluK the war to meet the deinand for niuiii- 
t.ions and anny elotliiip; were just mere shelters 
with roofs and sides built of eoiTiiHated metal. 
Cuiiditiuns in such Xactcjries during the summer 
and the wot seasons were extremely oppres.siTO. | 
IVittle attempt had been nuule to stvuly tiu) 
questions of proper ventilation i 11 the older 
hirtories or of tiio manner in w'hioh the ill| 
(dfeets of exuessive humiditication in weaving 
shecis emild tie. mitigated. Employers still 
continued to think in terms of dividends audit 
woul(i not be ineorreet to say that, greater eare 
was taken of the inacliinery than of the human 
element in front ot it. (laps in muster rolls 
caused by tlie serious illness or death, of num- 
liers of oiieratives could always he, filled without 
expense ; or at the worst, at the eost of a few 
rupees paid to a jobber or a. peruiting agent ; 
but, replaconmnts of nneared for and negUmtc'd 
macliinery would cousideralily reduce availahie 
profits and agenoy commissions. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE WAR. 

The victorious and suceessful emergenne of 
firreat Britain, her dominions and her allies 
from the World War of 1014-1918 led the peoplq 
of the British Empire, and particularly of 
India, to believe that the davvii of an utopia 
had at last arrived. Everj^body expected that 
lirices would fall, that then* would Be an ample 
scope of employment for all and that the end 
of the war would see the beginning of a long 
stretch of continuous pro.spefity for industry, ■ 
trade and commerce. All tliese liopes were, 
iiowever, destined to be blasted sooner than the 
worst pessimists could have foreseen. The 
end of the war saw aii unprecedented epidemic, 
ill the form of influenza sweep over the face 
f)f practically the wliole world. The ravages 
wrought by this new ‘ plague ’ were probaBly 
the worst in India and it was responsible fpr 
a total death roll of over eight million persons. 
Contrary to the expectations of the masses 
and also of many who slioiild have known 
better, prices instead of falling rose more sharply 
than ever before — due, in a large measure, 
to the unprecedented depnmiation in the cur- 
rencies of most European countries. Merehants 
and maunfacturers all over the world had niudo 
phenomenal prolits during tlie period of the 
4,"encv commissions are a peculiar feature war — thirteen large jute mills in Bengal aloue 
of* Indian iiidustrv. Unlike tlie West wliere paid dividends of 200 per ecut. ami over for 
lar'i-e industrial ent.erprise.s are controlled by the year 1918-— and with the gradual closing 
nvuia'dii"' directors who receive llxed salaries, down of munitions works and factories engaged 
manv'coTupuny flotations in India are dlreetod i,i the manufaetiire of war materials, these 
bv what are known as agimey firms, Oftener mereliants and manufacturers were looking 
than not the persons comprising these firms for now fleids for investment. Property valua- 
have little or no experience in the various fcions increased flve-fold and more. The huge 
branclu's of the teclmiiiue of mauufaeture and reconstruction loans raised by the victorious , 
tht>v receive their remuneration generally on nations were subscribed several times over 
tlie basis of a percentage on quantities manufac- witliin a few hours of the lists being opened, 
tured irrespeetive of sales or prolits. Most Prices of imlustrial securities rocketed and 
a<reneies are* hereditary and go down from there were still large amounts of liquid funds 
father to son, a<'iiln iii'espcctivo of thc! fact available for further investment. Industrialists 
whether the sons luive tlie mseessaiy qualiflea- therefore got together and floated big companies 
tions or not to conduct tlie Iiug(i enterprises for transport services'by rail, road, sea and air, 
entrusted to tlieir care. Agency Arms are for the construction of new mills and factories 
uaturallv interested mainly in the speeding up and for the exploitation of mineral resources, 
of nrodiictlon and they have no time for any- The most tempting prospectuses were Issued 
' Ihina except calciilatioiis of their profits both and both the gullibles and the wiseacres hastened 
fniinucrcoiitage.s oil production and commissions in a mad rusli to get allotments in the portions 
on mirchases of plant and raw material. Tliis of tlie sliare capital which Were available for 
should not however, be taken as indicating subscription by the public. The prices of the 
that there ’ were no humanitarian employers shares of several of these now companies doubled 
iVlmlia* ’Most of the larger engineering work- or trcble.d even before the share certificates 
shoos were controlled by Englishmen and had been issued. Hectic building activity was 
foTid'mors manv of whom had liad actual ex- evident ovorywherc and this was naturally 
on-iimcH of work in foreign factories before they followed by heavy demands for all types and 
became industrial eiitrcprenenrs in India; awl, kinds of labour. 

in Similar to the chance which Indian indus- 

was'ldvSwi fai^mcasun; 0^^ conSdJra- trialists had secured at the outbreak of the war 

nne Tudiaa Sovers wore also not lacking was thc one which Indian laboui- secured at the 
i niruieer work in mfluoiip epidemic bad 

and l e iX Sir^ Ebralilm, the left large gaps in the ranks of available Ubour 

I I ^ M ■ iVowrosice Wadia, the late Mr. Morarjee especially as the age groups between 20 and 

i s.y"’; 

But taking all ndustiics as a ^noic,^y^ more mobile. Notwith- 

III a haystacK* ^ 
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in tlie more orffaniswi imlnstries, Iiowever, the Commission noted a growing opinion in 
lagged far behind the rapid rise in priees and real India in favour of a ton hours day and they 
wages iie-gan to h(> come appallingly low. The rocomniended tliat the possibility of reducing 
l)egiuuing of tlio year 1910 therefore saw the the existing statutory niaxiniiiiii iioiirs .should 
outbreak of liidnstrial .strife on a sefile pre-, ihceive further examination. 'I'lunc was u. 
Yionsly nnkaown. Although sporadic strikes recurrence of the inllvuinzu. epidemic of l<)l«-iy 
liad n'eeiirred prior to and during the war, the in the whiter of 19l!)-19-0 and jiltboiigii it, was 
power of tlie strike as an econoinic. weapon for not of siie.li severity as tlie earlier one it, was 
soeiiring redress of grievances had not hecn nevertheless severe einnigh to Ijc ri^sjJoiisible 
generally re.eogni.scd by Indian labour. " The for a total mortalil.y in .India of i:on.sideriibly 
workers, who were, for the most part villagers over a niillion. Tins aeiite shortage wliicb liad 
endeavouring to iiuxirovo their position, hy a been created in tlie supply of available ialiotu: 
temporary allegiance to industry, were sub’ by the earlier (‘pideinic was ai.'Centiiated by the 
missive and unorganised; and if conditions later one. This gave added strengt.ii to the 
became too distasteful, the natural remedy labour orgauisathms that w'ere coming into being 
Was not the .strike but tlie abandonment of the a.s the result of the ,success(;,s wimh ha.d been 
mill or of indnstry ge.ncrally. ” As has already gained by t.lie earlier strike committees in the 
hcen pointed out above, a number of industries matter of wage increases and reductions in 
w'ero making ]5lhiriomeiml prolit.s and tlie ciii' iionrs. 

ployers could, by concerted action on the part , . , , ,, 

of labour, have been forced to pay phenomenal The allied problems ot exee.ssive iionrs and the 


1 to bo responsible 
iilia of eon.siderably 
shortage which hail 


wages ; hut strike.s on any organised scale up shortage of labour, were, however, to be tein- 
to then wi'io rare and tlie employers, as has porarlly solved by factors the operation of whieii 
already been pointed out, were not giving any- nobody had foreseen. The gradual demo- 
thing away iinle.ss they were absolutely forced hilisatioii of the armies of the war and the closing 
1 0 do so. Prices, liowcver, were, still rising and up of the various inunitions W'orks had disbanded 
it was literally beeoniing almost impossible for tens of thonsaiuls of both men and w’oracii who 
tlje workers to meet oven their most iicenssary in anticipation of re-employnieiit in the great 
expenditure on the exi.sting rates of wages, industrial enterprises which were lieing floated 
Had employers then exercised greater vision everywhere had spent the saviiig.s which they 
and been a little more farsighted than what had , secured during tin' w'ar. J?re.-war indus- 
they were in the matter of granting adequate tries in tlie belligerent, countries could not 
increases in wages tlieinselves without being moreover, be re-organised at once, it was 
forced to do so, the liistory of the labour move- suddenly realised that resources would have to 
ment in India during the last eighteen years, so he husbanded and there wa.s a perceptible decline 
far at least as industrial disputes are concerned, in the purchase of coninioditic,s and tho demand 
might have been entirely dilfei'ent. Employers, for manufactured goods. Production bad neces- 
however. Were deaf to tlie approaching roars sarily to be eased off for stocks were aecurnula- 
of thunder and they had to pay the eventual ting. Tho spectre of mieinploynient loomed 
penalty for their short-sightedness in this matter, large. But, employers had learnt their los.son 
re. the difficulty of soenring workmen. <luring 
Tho war had done much to educate Indian P‘-wods of aoiitc slwrtage of labour and they 
labour in tlie conditions of work prevalent Prepaicd to disband large bodies of 

is iSS isi pSiicS to'Ss 

SiTS 

understood in tho West, were still almost ?! 

unknown, the value of concerted action was a world wide and far 


A Tiiirnlif*!* nf Rfcrilfft rtsfliCliiiiS Cli&r&ctGr wliiclv 'W6l‘o liO liG iiltrodliCGd 
coinniittous wre formed and niany large strikes 

of a fairly concerted character met with almost ^^1® International Labour Organisation. 

instantaneous success in several industrial centres . 

in India. Tlie idea of organisation for the pur- THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
'ose of securing concessions received a substantial 
iieasiire of recognition everywhere and it wa-s 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 

not long heforc .some of the earlier strike com- ORGANISATION 

niittees funned themselves into trarto unions ' 

.similar to tliose whicli liad been formed in the Tho Preamble to Part XIU of the Treaty 
3 )rcvions century in mo.st European countries, of Versailles refers to the fact that, “ the failure 
Tiiese earlier unions were formed with two main of any nation to adopt humane conditions is 
objects in view: (1) increases in wages; and an obstacle hi the way of other nations which 
(2) rediietions in hours of work. The first was desire to improve ixmditlona in their own 
an impcrai,ive oconomie necessity. Tlie second countries. " In ordisr to establish universal 
had received considerable support from the peace based on social justice, the .Peace Treaty 
Indian .Industrial Commission whicli had been act not only laid down general principles in regard 
iqi by the (AOvernnient of India in 1916 ‘ to exa- to questions affecting labour which were re- 
iiiinc and report iijion tlie possibilities of further cognised by the Ifigh Contracting Parties to he 
mdnstrnu development in India’ and to make “ of special and urgent iniportance” but also 
nicommendatioiis witli particular reference to brought into being the International Labour 
iKiW ojienings and to assistance by Government. Organisation which wa.s onU'iisiod with the task 
in their report which was published in 191S, of securing, as far as practicable, the obsorvanco 
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of pi'iiuoples. ilnt.Ji'S of tJiis oj'Kajiirta- 1 

tion wliich was to bii controlled by ii fJoveniing ! 
Body f'oiisisl ill!' of nienihers reprcsciitiii!; ftovcni- 
iiionts, employers and labour from all conntries 1 
of chief industrial iivv].)oi:timec, and from otliei' : 
countries by rotation, were to collect all possible 
information rejiardint; conditions of employ- 
iiHoifc in all couiita'ies and to present reports of 
siioli enipiirics to the .International Labour 
(Jonfei'encii which was to nmet periodically. 
Kach subject was to be discussofl at first at one 
and later at two sesoions. After a lirst pre- 
liminary discussion, the view of various Member 
States were t-o lie invite.d on tentative proposals, 
'riie International Labour OMice would then 
re-examiiio these proposals in the liglit of the 
criticisrn.s and nphiions received and snbmii 
a final .Report with a J)raft Convention or Re- 
commendation to the next tionfcreace for a 
linal discussion and decision. It w.as laiii down 
ttiat it would be obligatory on all Member 
States to introduce legislation in their respective 
countries to deal with matters covered by a 
Draft Convention but that it would be optional 
for a Member State to adopt a Rccomuieiidation. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


In accordance with a provision in the Treaty 
of Versailles, the lirst International Labour 
Confcreuef3 met at Washington on tlie 29tli 
October 1919 and sat for a month. India, a.s , 
an original member of the League of Nations, 
wa.s among the 39 countries represented. The 
Indian delegates were Sir .Louis Korsliaw and 
Sir Atiil I’hatterjoo repre.scnting the Oovcni- 
iiVJnt of India, Sir Alexander IMiirray represent- 
ing Indian employers and Mr. N. M. .Toshi 
repre.seutltig In<iian labour. The tionfcrcncc 
wa.s a.ske<l to eon.sider proposals relating to a 
number of subjects including tlio eight hours 
day, unemploymeut, the night work of women 
and J’oun.g per.sona. the employment of cliildron, 
maternity beneflts and industrial disease.s. 
“The Conference met in an atmosphere of 
optinii,sni which later experience has shown to 
be unjustified and thi.s. and the inadequate tinic 
allowed for the examination of the immense 
agenda made it diflicult for it to examine critically 
tile various proposals in detail. It is not sur- 
itrising theri'fore that, while the deliberations of 
the Conference had a wide influcneii, and none of 
their decisions failed to produce its efiect in 
legislation, difileultie.s which becaiiK' apparent 
later have so far prevented many countries from 
translating into law tlie conclusions embodied 
ill the more important Cionventioiis adopted. 
Tlie Washington Ooiifereiicc adopted the Honrs 
Convention, but as far as India was coiieerned, 
her didegates were able, to impress the ( onference 
that the adoption of an S-iioiir day would be 
too revolutionary a change for tlie eoiintn' and 
would never be accepted liy Indian employers. 
Tile Conference therefore agreed to grant a 
ftnocial rolaxatioii in tlio ca’se of fndia and it 
was decided tliat a beginniii.g should be made 
bv the. iiitroduetion of a 00-hoiir week in factories 
subject to the Indian Ractories Act, 

The ground for a reduction in factory hour 
had, liowcver, already been partially prepared' 
by the Grovernment of India who, acting on 


the recommendations muiic in thu lUalter by 
the Imlustrifil (‘onmiissioii. bad circnUirisiMl all 
local llfivernineiits in .lunc 1919 on thii sultjei't. 
After referring to the possibility that shorter 
hours might nusaii greater production, the 
(lovernmcnt of India, in their circular letter, 
said tliat tlv(3,v believed that lliere was a con- 
•siderablc liody of npinion among ilio more 
eiiligliteued factory owners tliat, the hours of 
labour miglvt well be rciineeil witluint injurious 
effects on the output of the Ludiau Mills. .The, 
rcplie.s showed a general cou.seu.sus of oiiinioii 
in favour of a ten-hour day or a sixty-hour week. 
The subsequent eiidoi'semeut of a sixty-hour 
week for India bv the Wasliiiigtnu Coiifcrenee 
received fui-tlier 'snpijorf. from tlie worknieii 
Wienwelves in tlw winter of 1919-20 which 
saw the ri'cnidesesnse of industrial' strife of a 
greater iui;eii.sity than that of the year before. 
The prineipal cause again was the fact that cash 
wages were lagging far lieliiud the eoiitinucd rise 
in prices and that real w.iges were again falling. 
On this occisioii, however, the worknieii did 
not limit their deinaud.s to iniTinises in wage . 
rates alone and their leaders everywhere 
demanded botli increase.s in wages and reduc- ; 
tioiis in liour.s of work. Concerted strikes in 
the cotton Mills, of Boniliay, Alimedabad and 
Cawnpore res\ilted in tiie employers eoneedlng 
a ten-hour day in addition to the granting of 
Iiiglier wages. In starch 102(1, the MilloWiiers' 
Association of Bombay presented a memorial 
to the Viceroy askin.g for a statutory miimfion 
of hour,s of work in all textile factories in India 
from twelve to ten. The rapid sequence of 
events in favour of a ten-hour day broke the 
back of all opposition to reduced hours of work 
in Indian fuctorie.s ami an easy passage for 
the necessary legislation was assured. 


CREATION OF GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR DEPARTMENTS. 


Til this short historical sketch of the growth 
of the labour problem in India references have 
trequentlv been made to the clrcularisation 
to local Governments by the UoTernment of 
India of the propo.sals in conrieetion with 
factory legislation and also to the independent 
action taken by the (loverninent of Bombay m 
appointing (Committees of inquiry to examiue 
certain phases connected 'With tlm conditions or 
work in factories in the Bombay JTesidency. 
But afiart from these and the examination of 
certain questions connected witli labour by 
the factories Commi.s.sion of 1907 and the 
Industries Commission of 1916, there was 
little co-ordination between the Centre and 
tlie Provinces in matters eonnectod with labour, 
and there were no provincial or all-India en- 
quiries of a general character into mdustnal , 
wages or coiidition.s of employment in indus- 
trial establishraent.s. It is true that _ certain 
provinces had conducted quinquennial eii- 
quirics into agricultural wages buf the re.sults 
of these enquiries were of ^ very meagre and 
limited character. The participation oi India . 
in International Conferences and the increasing 
interest taken by the Indian public 111 qni'stions 
couneoted with labour made it neocs.sury both 
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for fclie Oovei’iinifliit of India, and the Govern- 
ni(;i)t.s of tho more industrialised provinces 
not only to consider the question of the represen- 
tation of lahoiir in the central and provincial 
legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or otficfis the administration of labovu- 
questions. 

Under the Devolution llules (Schedule 1, 
1‘art 2, llule 26) framed under the Government 
of India Act, 1910, industrial matters included 
under the lieads “factories” and "welfare 
of Iiiliour” fell within the scope of tlic provin- 
cial legislatures, and the heads “regulation 
of mines’' ami “ inter-ju'cvincial migration” 
were central subjects. Tlie Government of 
India established a Labour Bureau iu the year 
1020 and the Governumnts of Bengal aud 
Madras created special appointments of labour 
officers in the .same year. The Labour Bureau 
of the Government of India published a series 
of bulletins on certain phases of factory work 
but before its utility could be ostablisliod the 
office Avas abolished in March 1923 on the re- 
commendation of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee. The lead in the matter of the 
creation of a proper and stable department of 
Government with investigators and an adequate 
statistical staff to deal Avith all questions con- 
nected AVith labour AA'as taken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay AVho created a Labour Office 
in 1921. Further details in connection Avith 
this office and other matters dealing Avith 
Government administration of labour subjects 
will be found in a special secti on toAvarcls tlie 
end of this note. 


THE FACTORIES ACT OF 1922. 

A Bill to amend the Pactorios Act of 1011 
was introduced by the Government of India in 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1921 aud 
was passed into hiAV in January 1022. The 
Amended Act Ava.s brouglit into effect from 
1st July 1922. The main provisions of the ucav 
laAV as it now stood were as folloAVs ; — 

1. The definition of the term ‘factory’ 
was iniproA'cd so as to bring Avithin its scope 
all concerns using poAVer and employing nob 
leas tlian 20 persons. At the same time, local 
Goverument.s Avere, invested with poAvers to 
declare as factories any concerns Avtiich Avere 
engaged in a nmuiifacturing process aud whicli 
employed less than 10 persons Avlietlier power 
Wfi.s li.sed or not. Tile exemption Ijitluwto 
eiij(.iycd Viy indigo, <!offee and tea factories 
Avas remoA'ccl ; and tlio (danse contained iu 
the 1011 Act permitting an abrogation of the 
I'csfi'ieliona relating to hours of work, holidaj's, 
etc., in respect of per.sons Avorking in a plaoe 
Avltliin tlie jn'ecliu'i.s of a factory Avhere no 
; power Avas ii«ed or Avherc poAA'or \\'as used for 
' Uic purpose of moA'iug or Avorking any appliance 
, in comiecfion with tiie bringing or taking 
of any good.s into or out of tlic factory was 
tomitted. ■ 

2. Bff'eet was given to the Washington Con- 
vention rcrainimvim age of children employect 
in factnrie.s by raising the lower limit of the age 
of a child from 0 to 12 and by raising the 
upper limit from 14 to 15, The restriction of 
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childnni’s hotu.« in rextile i'a< torii to .-ix t'ci: 
day which was imposed by the 1911 Act Avas 
madenuivcirsallyapiilicabk'to uUfaclories. The 
provisions rcialiug to the (M’rtiticiitcrt of ag(' oE 
children Avcrct improved by pre^,eriliius' that 
only those ciiildrcu Avho Avere witliiii ilu' speci- 
fied age limits and aaBo were fit for employ- 
ment should recche C('rl ilicales aud tliai, tlm 
certificates granted to children wlio Aveii> sub- 
sequently found to iie unfit could In' revolt'd. 
JSo cliild Avms to Im Avorked for more than four 
hours without a rest interval of at least half 
an hour; and no child could bo employed iu 
tAVO factoric.s on file same day. For emjiloyiiig 
a child in tvvo factories on f lic same day a parent 
or a guardian could lie fined to the o.xteiit of 
Bs.20. 

3. ’ Both the 1801 aud tho 1011 Acts res- 
tricted AA'omcu'.s hours fo edeveii per duy but 
both Acts p(*rmittod relaxations iu respect 
of proliibitiou of niglit Avork and tlie limitation 
of daily hours of women employed in cotton 
gins and presses. The 1922 Act restricted 
Avomen's hours to eleven per day and to sixty 
jier AV'eek and totally proliibited their employ- 
ment at night betiveen the liours of 7 p.m. aud 
iA-SO a.m. except in .seasonal factories in tho 
fish cm-iug and canning industries. 

4. The Kill Ant had restricted men’s hours 
to tAvelvc per day in textile factories alone. 
The 1022 Act restricted men's hours in all 
factories to idcveu per day and to sixty per 
AV'eek. The furtlier restrictions iiupn.sed by 
f.he earlier Act on tho Avorking of textile 
factories were removed. 


5. All operatives Avere to be given a com- 
imlsory wei'kly holiday subject to tli(> limitalion 
that no worker would lie made to Avork for more 
than ten eoiiaceutive days Avilhout a lioliday. 
Ih'ovision Avas also made for 1 he grant, of a eom- 
pulsory re.st interval of one liour to all adult 
Avorkers after every period of .six hours’ AAork or, 
at the requc.st of thi' einyiloyees" coiici'i’ued, of 
two half-hour periods after five liours’ AAork. 
Iu factories working for 81- or less lunirs a 
grant of an interval of half an hour Avas 
permissible sulijcet to the consmit of the 
operatives and tho sanction of Government. 

0. lixemptioii.s on deiined principle.^ Aveie to 
lie permitted iu res/iect. of tlio re.strietions re. 
the AVoekly hali(,lay, rest intervals iiiid daily 
and AVcekly limitation nf liours of AVork of adult 
males employed in coiuinuous yirocess factories 
or ill occupatious eumieeted Avltii puA\er aud 
miiiiiteiiauce plants or in the case of Jarre 
majeiire. 

7. Provision was made for controlling 
excessive artificial luimidltleatUm Avhcti iiiiuriou.s 
to the healtli of the operatives, (in tliis eon- ■ 
nection tho Goverumeut of India appoinled 
Mr. T. Maloney, a textile expert from baiu-ashirc 
to make an enquiry info and to make recoinmcu- 
dations on the u,sc of artiftcial liumidilication 
in cotton niiils in India. Mr. .Maloney’s reiiort 
was publi.shcd early in 1922 and most of liis 
recommendations aa’cvp adopted by all textile 
mills Avithout further legislation on the subject 
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at the tiine.) V^iriotts other provisions flealinj 
with tho liPiilth anil safety of the operatlvcis 
were also incorporatwl in the new Act, 

8. The rule, making powers of local Govern- 
monts were exteinlcil to meet the additional] 
requirements of the new legislation; and the] 
(iovcriior General was in addition, empowered! 
to make rules for the adequate disinfection of 
wool used in factories in order to prevent in- 
fection from anthrax. 

9. The limit of maximum fine for single! 
otfenoes against the Act was raised from lls. 200 
to Its. 50(1 ; and a nerv principle was introduced 
by providing that a court imposing a fine in 
respect of an offence causing bodily injury 
or death could pay the whole or part of the fine 
recovered as compensation to the injured or in 
the case of a workman’s death to his legal 
representatives. 

Subsequent' amending Acts were passed ini 
1923, 1926 and 1931 but the changes affected 
by these were designed rather to meet admini- 
strative difficulties which had been experienced 
in tho ■working of the main Act or for making 
improvements of a minor character and not 
for altering any of the main princii' 

down in 1922. Factory staffs were ad-.„ .. 

expanded in all provinces by recruiting as 
Inspectors men who ha.d the necessary technical 
experience and district and other officers who 
had hitherto been entrusted with considerable 
factory inspectorial duties were completely, 
divested of them although all district collectors 1 
were appointed ex-officio Inspectors of Factories. 
This -was done in order to provide for an eariy 
inspection of a factory in the absence of a proper ' 
Inspector if a report was received of an alleged 
breach of tho Act , 


PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER LABOUR 
LAWS. 


Indian labour was jubilant at the succcfset 
which it had gained as a result of the passing 
of the .Factories Amendment Act of 1922. 
Further legislative proposals in connection 
with the grant of workmen’s compensation in 
tlio case of accidents, for the regulation of 
working conditions in mines and for the regis- 
tration of trade unions were under the eonsidera-' 
tion of tho Governiucnt of India who were 
consrdling local Governments on the proposals 
which they had formulated. Proposals to 
safeguard employers against strikes which were, 
as has been seen, becoming most disturbing 
to industry were, also under consideration and 
tbc Government of Bombay, acting on the re- 
commimclations of tho Provincial Legislative 
Council, appointed an Industrial Disputes 
Committee in 1922 under the chairmanship of 
Sir Stanley Heed, editor-in-chief of The Times oj 
India “ to consider and report on the practi''- 
ca bilily or otherwise of creating machinery for 
the prevention and early settlement of industrial 
disputes”. In their report, the Committee,! 
after setting down their views on various 
schemes of welfare which employers might adopt 
to improve the conditions of employment and 


of the life of their workpeople so as (o make 
them more contented and less aiueuahlc to the 
influence of outside agitiitor.«, reeninmended 
that a statutory trihunal on the line.s of the 
Industrial Court created by the T''nited iCingdoni 
Act of 1919 should be set up in the .Bombay 
Presidency; and tlmt all strikes which could 
not be settled without Govenimeut intervention 
should be referred to this (.’mirt.. 'The Govern- 
ment of Bombay, acting on the recommendations 
of this Committee, drew np a Bill on the subject 
which ■was introduced in the local Legislative 
Council in 1923-24. In the meanwliile, iinw- 
ever, the Govenimeut of India informed the 
Government of Jiombay tliat they tliemselvcs 
were proceeding with similar legislation of 
an all India character and they requested the 
local Government to abandon tlieir own measure. 
The Workmen’s Gompensation and the Mines 
Acts were passed in 1923 and the Trade Unions 
Act was passed in 1926 but the all India 'Trade 
.Disputes Act was not passed till 1929. The 
main features of these several pieces of labour 
legislation will be described in the special 
sections dealmg ivith these subjects. 

THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 

Unfortunately for Indian labour, a period of 
acute, depression set in in all industries towards 
the end of the year 1922. ijonio of the first 
tasks to which tlie Labour Office created by the 
Government of Bombay in 1921 had set itself 
was to compile a eo.st of living index for working 
dasse.s in Bombay City, to make an enquiry into 
their standard of life by the collection of family 
budgets for representative working class famiUos 
and to make an enquiry into wages and hours 
of work in the cotton mill iinUistry in the 
Bombay Presidency. Thi' cost of living index 
compiled by that oliict' — the first of Its kind in 
India— showed that except for a alight fall 
during the earlier months of the. year 1920, prices 
had been steadily rising after the, end of the war 
for the next two years. The peak was reached 
in October 1920. The anuua'l average of the , 
monthly index numbers (1914=100) for that 
year was 183. A gradual decline, however, set 
ill from tho beginning of the following year and 
the annual average for the year 1921 registered 
a fall of ten points on the figure, for 1920. A 
further fall of nim; points was registered in tho 
annual average for tlie year 1922. The year 
192.3 opened with a sharp ileeliue to 156; but 
for the next five years — that i.s, up to the end 
of the year 1027, the optimum monthly variation 
W'as within eleven points between 150 and 161. 
The Keport of tlie Family Budget Emiuiry con- , 
ducted by the Bombay Labour Office showed 
the standards df earnings and expeiullture, of 
Some two thousand representative working class 
families and single men during the years 3 921 
and 1922 but no coiiqiarable figures were avail- 
able for any other year. The report of the 
cotton mills’ ■wages enquiry which was published 
early in. 1923 showed that tho real wages of cotton 
mill, workers in Ahmedabad were thirty-three 
per cent, higher in 1921 than in 1914. Late,r 
Investigations conducted by the, Bombay Labour 
Office have shown that the figures, especially 
those for 1914 on which this deduction of real 
■wag^s had been based were very defective but 
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this ■was not known at the time that the r(?port 
was published ; and the Ahmedabad Millownei's' 
Association made the first organised post-war 
move in India for ■vvholesalo reductions in wages 
by announcinK that the wages of all workmen in 
the Ahmedabad cotton mills would be reduced 
by per cent, with effect from the I.st April 
1923, The strike of the Ahmedabad cotton 
mill workers which followed this announcement 
was by far the largest and the most disastrous 
that has ever occurred in that city. It affected 
.Iff out of (il working mills, involved nearly 
45,000 ^workpeople and resulted in a total time 
loss of nearly two and a half million man-days. 
It began on the 1st April and lasted till the 4th 
June. On that date a compromise was arrived 
at by the terms of whicli ■\vagcs were to 
be reduced by 15g- per cent, instead of by 
20 per cent. Labour received a rude shock and 
it was felt that the turning of the tide had i 
set in. 

There can bo no doubt that as compared with 
tlie standards of wage rates and prices which 
were prevalent during tlic peak period of 1920, 
real wages continuously improved with the 
steady decline in the level of prices 'which fir.st 
set in in the month of November of that 
year. The point, however, is whetiicr tlie 
wage, rates of 1914 and 1920 were sultieiont to 
maintain a decent standard of life. Studying 
the question from such fragments of stalistieal 
information as are available, tlie answer must 
be definitely in the negative. Contemporary 
observers of those periods give iiarrowing d<-6- 
■ criptions of insufficiently clad, lialf starved and 
unkempt men, women and children rising 
from street pavements in the cities in tlie early 
hours of the morning and dragging tlicir IkkUos 
to tlieir factorie.s and jdaccs of miiployjnimt 
to earn pittances of an average of six to eight 
annas (six to eiglit pence) a day for work lasting 
for anything between twelve to lltteeu or more 
hoiir.s per day ; and altliough tliis description 
could not apply to all industrial workers in 
India, it did apply to fairly large proportions of 
them, and the remainder were not very mucli 
better off. Judging the standards of life of 
Indian workers in 1914 from tlic standards 
wiiich labour in all the industrialised countries 
of the world are endeavonring to maintain 
to-day, they must bo considered as appallingly 
low and ojKi can Well sympntliisc with Indian 
labour for attempting to clothe and feed itself 
and to live as human beings ought to be 
able to do. 


In an earlier paragraph it was stated that in 
granting increase.^ in wages during the period 
of higii prices between 1917 and 1920 cotton 
null owners hud WiSorted to the device of giving 
the ijicrea,sea in tJio form of percentage additions 
to w/ir or dearness allowances over the ba,sic 
rates of 1914 or of .some other year between 
1914 and 1917. In the ea.se of the cotton inills 
jn .Bombay City tiiese allowanees liad amounted 
to SO per cent, over basic rates for weavers and 
to /U per cent, for spinners and woJhen. In 
1918-1919 wlien cotton mills were making 
plienomenal profits, the Bombay Millow'ners’ 
Association met demands for a participation in 
these profit.s by sanctioning an annual bonus of 
One mouth’s pay for all csotton mill workers in 


Bombay City prf)vidcd a full year’s servieii had 
been put in during the year for which the bonus 
was paid. Proportionate bonuses were to bo 
paid to those who had served for lesser period.s. 
This bonus was paid annually for live years 
bet-weonlOlO and 1923 ; but as the beginning of 
the year 1924, the Association decided that the 
profits made during the previous year would not 
justify the payment of the annual bonus. This 
bonus had come to be regarded by the workers as 
a definite part of tbeir wage contract and when 
it was not paid in the middle of January with 
the wages for December as it usually was, the 
workers of all textile mills in Bombay City went 
out on strike. The Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee under the chairmanship 
of 8ir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of the High 
Court of .liidicaturo of Bombay, a,s a fact-finding 
body “ bo consider the nature and basis of the 
bonus wliieli liad been granted to ( lie employees 
in tlic cotton mills of Bombay since J919 and to 
declare whether the employees had established 
any enforceable cl.iim. cusiomary, legal or 
equitable” to the payment of such a bonus. 
The Committee 'were also requested to enquire 
into the profits made by the .Bombay milk 
between 1919 and 1923 and to report on the 
contention of the raiUowners that the profits of 
1923 did not jusl.ify Ihe payment of the annual 
bonus. The report of the Committee wa.s 
entirely in favciur of the employers and the strike 
was broken immediately after its publication 
but not before the industry had lost nearly eight 
million working day.s. This strike was greater 
in proportion tlian any previous strike which 
had occurred in the country, lb would bo 
interesting to observe that as far as the question 
of the equity of ilie bonus was coiicenmd, the 
Commil,tco held that “ the millworkers had not 
estabiisljud any enforceable claim, customary, 
legal or equitable iu the payment annually of a 
bonus, by wliich wo mean that in our opinion 
such a claim would not be upheld in a court 
of law.” 

ABOLITION OF THE EXCISE DUTY 
ON COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

The next big concerted attack by employers 
on wage rates in India was made in 1925 by 
the miilowners iu liombay City. Tlie co.st of 
living index remained more or less stationary 
but tlie Cotton mill industry was jias-^ing tlirougli 
a period of severe and unprecedentod dcpr(.>.s,sion 
and the Miilowners’ Association, Bomiiay, 
decided to rndueo the dearness allowances iiy 
20 per cent, with effect from the 1st Septemiier 
1925. 'This decision, if it luul been accepted 
by the workers would have meant an ail round 
average cut of about 12 per cent, in tlieir earn- 
ings. Tboy were not likely to take it lying 
down but us is usuiil with .strikes in .India, no 
warning was given of the tlu'ciitencd strike. 
On the IStli Heptember 1925, 33,249 workers 
from 15 mills suddenly downed tools and by the 
fftli of October there was a complete stoppage 
of work in all the textile milts in the city and 
island of Bombay. The Goveninmut of Bombay 
held several conferences with the representatives 
of both sides and several proposals and counter-;; 
proposals were considered but neither of the' 
parties appeared likely to give in. On this 
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oceftsinn, linwoVi’r, tlif> OovernTHent of India 
canio to the resinitv of lioth tlic cotton mill 
industry ajid Iho iiiboiir emploj'cd in it by 
suspending, for tlio remainder of the financial 
year, tlic collection of tlin excise duty of 3J 
per eeiit. wliicli iiad iieen leviisd on cotton 
manufacitiii’e.s in India for several years past. 
Tile Millnwuers’ ..'Vssaeiation iiad given repeated 
assiiriini'es i.o lioth tire (lovcrnnieiit of India 
and the local Government that tiie old rates 
of wages would lie restored it tlie excise duty 
W'ere aliolislied and the strike therefore virtually 
endefl as soon as the Viceroy’s Special Ordinance 
announcing the suspension of the excise duty 
was piihlished at the end of November. Haeh 
of the successive general strikes w’hich occurred 
in the cotton mill industry in 'VVhistern India 
between 1923 and 1928 wa.s lUorc severe in 
intensity tlian it.s predecessor and the strike 
of 1925 was no exception. It resulted in a 
loss of nearly eleven million working man-days 
to the industry and the workpeople lost consi- 
derably more than a crore and a quarter of 
rupees in wages. But, “ the strike was a great 
victory for the workers and showed that, in 
spite of their illiteracy and inadequate organi- 
sation, they were able to take concerted action 
and to offer a stuhhoru resistance against any 
attack on their wages.” At the same time, 
however, it is significant tliat ” the employers 
did not give way until they had secured from 
Government a conco.ssion for wiiich they Imd 
pressed before anlving at tlie deci,sion to effect \ 
a cut in wages.” 


It %V’ilI have been noticed that .so far 
prominence has. been given only to tlie big 
industrial disputes tliat occurred in tlu' f.c.xtiie 
industry in We-stern Imiia. This .siioiild not 
be taken to menu that otlicr industries and tiie 
other provinces in India wnu'c not. Irouldcd wilh 
industrial strife. As somi as indiiin labmir 
had realised tile poteiitia! Viiliic of tlie strike 
as a Weapon for securing redress of .grievaiici^s, 
strikes began to get oxtvenu ly frciiueiit and 
the quinquennium 1921-1929 saw tlie ciutlireak 
of no less than 1,154 strikes in India involving 
nearly two mllTion worlqieople anil causing a 
total loss of tliirty-seven and a quarter million 
working days. <lf tliesc, 14(> disputes involvin.g 
575,570 workpeople and resulting in a loss of 
nearly three and a half million working days 
ocenrrod in the jute inill.s in Bengal. Strikes 
in the jute niills are not of sncii frequent occur- 
rence or as severe in intensity as they are in the 
cotton mill industry; and the main reason 
for this appears to be that the jute industry Is 
almost entirely under Britisli management 
and under tlie control of men wiio take greater 
Plains in understanding the labour which they 
employ. The number of disputes in the cotton 
mill industry in the wliolo of India during the 
same qninquonuium was only three and a’ half 
times as great as that in the jute iniliistry hut 
tile total loss in working days was nearly .seven 
times as much and amohnted to nearly twenty- 
five million man-days. Summary statistics 
for tlio main industries are incorporated in the 
following table : — 


Consolidated Statement of hidvstrial Disputes for the Quinquennitm 1921 - 26 , 
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Iti is siRnificanb that although only 59 of the 
total number of 1,154 strikes in the period under 
review occurred on lucliau railw<ays (including 
railway workshops) and that the total nuinher 
of workpeople involved was less than a quarter 
of those involved in disputes in jute mills, the 
loss in man-days was quarter of a luilliou days : 
more. The group “ others ” in the above table 
includes ports, road transport services, munici- 
palities. etc. This group also came in for its 
fair share of industrial strife with S50 strikes and 
a total loss of nearly four million man-days. It 
Is not possible in this short note to analyse the 
causes and the results of these 1,154 disputes by 
industries. It may be interesting, however, 
to state that as far as causes are concerned, 64i 
strikes or 55 per cent, of the total number of 
disputes during the qulnciuenmum arose over 
questions of pay and bonuses, 239 or 21 per 
cent, over matters connected with ‘personnel ’ 
and 274 or 24 per cent, over other matters. If 
the results are similarly analysed, 200 strikes or 
17 per cent, of the total ended entirely in favour 
of the workers and 762 or 67 per cent, in favour 
of the employers. In 179 or in 16 per cent, of 
the disputes, the workers w'ere only partially 
successful. No statistics are available to show 
the extent to which trade unions in India played 
a direct or indirect part in conducting these 
disputes or in bringing about settlements but 
from the personal experience of the compiler of 
this note, he can say that this was, except in 
the ease of some of the higger strikes, very small 
indeed. Quite an appreciable number of the 
disputes under consideration arose over inatters 
connected with * personnel.’ This head includes 
demands for the' dismissal or reinstatement of 
particular individuals, generally jobbers in textile 
mills ; and ohargemon, mukadams and maistries 
in other industries. It is the ‘personnel’ strike 
which is the most injurious to industry as it 
occurs with extreme suddenness and without 
Ijrevlous notice. 

A PERIOD OF QUIESCENCE. 

The two years 1926 and 1927 were, as com- 
pared with the quinquennium which has just 
been reviewed, a period of quiet consolidation of 
their reapeefcivo positions for both the employers 
and the employed and also for Government who 
had completed a heavy programme of labour 
legislation. There was a slight revival in trade 
and employers after the bitter experience which 
they had had of disastrous strikes most dis- 
locating to industry were content to allow 
sleeping dogs to lie as far as wages were 
concerned. Governments and employers had 
coiuplctecl extensive industrial housing 
schemes, many employers had expanded 
their activities for the welfare of their work- 
people and the cost of living index was steadily 
on the decline. The administration of the 
factory law had been improved by the 1922 Act. 
and the avenues for evasions were so barricaded 
as to make breaches of the law most difflieult if 
not impossible. Hours of work, as compared to 
those obtaining five years previously, were 
congenial and permitted of suiBcient rest and 
also ofsomerelaxationandrecreation. Absences 
from work began to get more frequent. All 
these and other factors were conducing to a 
decided improvement in the standard of life and 
the conditions of employment of industrial 


labour. The chief Indian industries were how- 
ever, still showing adverse Iia lances in their 
profit and loss accounts and the sharcholilors 
were getting little or un rotvirn on the capital 
which they had iuvesied in industry. Tlicsliare- 
holders rvere consequently becoming somewhat 
restive, and harangues at tlie auTiual general 
company meetings by the mor(; disgruntled of 
them were becoming frequent enough to be 
noticed. The Indian Tarilf ,l.ioard (C'ottou 
Textile Industry Enquiry) appointed in 1 926 had 
also made a numl>eT of reeommenclatious aiming 
at a more effleient conduct and management of 
cotton mills In India. The more progressive 
firms, thereupon, began to devise, ways and lueaus 
for improving efficiency and for securing greater 
production at less cost. The methods of rationa- 
lisation which had been successfully attemjd ed 
in the West received a measure ofstudious con- 
sideration and three go-ahead firms of cotton 
mill agents in Bombay City —-Messrs. E, 1), 
Sassoon and Company, Messrs .James Einlay and 
Company, and Messrs, Killick Nixon and 
Company — decided to try out schemes whereby 
cotton mill workers would be asked to look after 
a greater number of spindles and more looms. 
A beginning was made at the Manchester Mill of 
which Messrs, E. D. Sassoon and Company were 
the agents. The attempt was at once met by a 
prolonged strike in that mill. 

The annual ave-mges for numbers of Industrial 
disputes, workers involved and total time lost in 
the cotton mill industry in India for the five 
years 1921 to 1926 Were : 101 strikes, 163,008 
workers involved and 4,993,477 man-days lost. 
The corresponding averages for the two years 
1926 and 1927 were : 58 strikes, 29,400 workers 
involved and 214,564 man-days lost— figures 
which speak for themselves. The advent of 
rationalisation in Indian industries synchronised 
with the entry of the principles of communism 
into the country and the formation of the 
Workers and Peasants Party on models similar 
to those obtaining in Bolshevist Eussla, Many 
communists secured appointments on the 
executives of several trade unions in India and 
they were not long before they made their 
presence on these bodies felt by inciting workers 
to go on strike on the most flimsiest of pretexts. 
The immediate object of these communists was 
not so much to Improve the condition of indus- 
trial workers as to cause prolonged .stoppages 
of work in industry thereby sending batches of 
dissatisfied workmen back to their native villages 
to preach revolutionary doctrines of class hatred, 
the uprooting of capitalism and the smashing of 
stable Governments. 

THE CLIMAX OF INDUSTRIAL STRIFE 
IN INDIA. 

The year 1928 was one in which a handful of 
communist agitators in India secured a large 
measure of control over her industries llu'ough 
their almost complete domination over labour. 
They engineered large scale strikes in ^P;St 
industrie.s and brought .several to tlie verge of an 
almost complete standstill. It is significant, 
however, that the workers in tlie mining industry 
and in the cotton mills in Alimedabad were free 
of their evil machinations. The Indian Mines 
Act of 1923 had not given miners the same hoxirs 
as factory workers and had permitted a twelve- 
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liour (lay ; and most minors live close to the I 
mines in vvliicli they an* employed. This to- 
fioth(;r witli the fact tliat i'i>w mines are situated 
close to easily iieeessible towns left the luiiiersi 
free of communist control. Cotton mill workers 
in Ahmedahad sire in a peculiarly happy position 
owiuff to till) f3xcol]i)nt conciliation and arbitra- 
tion machinery which exists in that centre for 
the settlement of industrial disputes. One of 
tiie (:)ai']i(;.st trade iiuion.s in India wa.s that of the 
cotton mill workers of Aliniedabad. Very 
fortunately botii for the industry and for tlie 
labour employed in it this union has heen under 
the control and influence of Mr. M. .'K. Uandhi 
and Mr. S. 0-, Banker, and under the management j 
of two extremely aide, far-sighted and level - 1 
headed men in the persons of Messrs. Gulzarilal] 
Nanda and Tvanduldiai K. Desai. With com-j 
meiidable farsightedness the Ahmedahad mill-] 
owners had agreed to the formation of a 
permanent arbitration board consisting of Mr. M. 
JC. Gandhi a.s tlio repre.sentative of labour and 
the Chairman of the iMillowmers’ Assocuatiou as 
the rcpi'esentative of the einployens. All dis- 
putes which could not he settled by conciliation 
betAveen the union and the management of the 
Mill or mills concerned or by negotiation between 
the union and the Ahmedahad Millowuers’ 
Association were to be referred to the permanent 
arbitration board for settlement. In the event 
of the arbitration board failing to reach an agreed 
solution, the constitution laid down that the 
matter should be referred by tbe board to an 
agreed mrpanck or umpire rvliose deetsion would 
be filial and which both parties to a dispute 
would be bound to accept. Although there have 
been iiiany strikes In the Ahmedahad cotton 
mills during the last fifteen years — mainly over 
questions of personnel and rates — ^the Ahmed- 
abad cotton mill industry, except for the big 
dispute which occurred in 1923 over the question 
of a reduction of 20 per cent, in wages, has been 
entirely free from the type of general strikes that 
have occurred at frequent Intervals In the 
Bombay mills and this has been entirely due to 
the steadying influence exercised over the workers | 
as the result of the impassionate and thorough 
examination of their grievances and demands 
by the permanent arbitration board. 

The most disastrous of the strikes which 
occurred in the ycfar 1928 was that in the cotton 
mills in Bombay City and which alone was | 
responsible for the loss of over twenty-two ' 
and a half million working days out of a total 
of over thirty-one and a half million lost to 
all Indian industries in that year. The direct 
cause of tliis disastrous strike which lasted from , 
the middle of April to the begiuiilng of October, 
was the fear of unemployment created by the 
decision of certain millowners to introduce 
‘rattonar methods of work in their mills. 
And although It must be admitted that the 
eomnumists iiad no hand in the starting of this 
strike by the downing of tools by the workers 
in the Ciirrlmblioy Etarahim group of mills, 
they rapidly assumed control over affairs once 
it had begun and they saw to It that the oon- 
flagratlon soon spread to every mill in the city 
and island of Bombay. There -were four small 
unions of cotton mill workers in Bombay City 
at the beginning of the year 1928. Tire most 
important of these was tho Bombay Textile, 
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Labour Union formed by Mehsrs. X. M. .Toslii 
and It. It. Bakliaie. members of Uie .Servants 
of India Society in 192"), Tlii'se unions formed 
a strike (•ommitte(' for Ihe eomliiei of ibis 
strike.. The communist leaders formed a new 
asisociation of worlcnieri in the indiislrv ami 
called it tlie Bomlniy Girn1 Kamg-ar Union 
which they registered under the U)2ii Act. 
This uiiioii also formed a strike coniinittei* of 
their own. The two cammitit-vs vpre acting 
in opposite directions for smiifi time but wiser 
counsels prevailed and tliey nnived to ilrowu 
tlieir dlffcrenw^s and to fnrm a Joint Strike 
Committe(! of thirty members — 15 from (;ac!i 
•side. This eommittee carried on several 
negotiations witli the Miliowner.s' Association, 
Bombay; and the llon’i)!.* tin* General Member 
of the Government of Bomliay. Sir Uhulam 
Hu.seiu Hidayatallaii. presidi'd at several 
cojiferenees to wbuh thi* repreS(>ntative.s of 
both sides were, invitcjd. AVlieu the strike 
first ))roke out noitiier side ' Jiad made 

demands. Tile Joint Strike Committee, how- 
formed a list of such deimmd.s wliitdi 


owners by a sclieme of standard wnge.s .... „„ 
mills in Bombay City framed on the hasi.s of a 
reUuc’tion of 7i ])er c(!nt. in weavers’ wages. 
Separate scheme.s of standard rates were put 
up for mills winch intended working on tho 
ba.sis of rationali.sation. Tin* .Toint Strike 
Committee drew up tlnur own lists of sfandarti 
rate.s. At a later stage, the Association pro- 
posed a body of uniform standing orders or rules 
of conduct for the operatives fur all luills in 
tlie city. It was obvious that these various 
demands and couiitcr-demauds, schemes and 
counter-s(;heiues could not possibly receive the 
adequate and careful consideration which they 
deserved, in an atmo.spheri; of turmoil and 
hatred. The Communist leaders of the Joint 
Strike Committee haranguisl huge mass meetings 
of tho strikers daily on the principles and 
advantages of communism, lielief measures 
were orgaui.sed but funds amounting to less 
than two lakhs of rupees could not support 
nearly a lakh and a half workpeople, for a 
period of nearly six months and large batcihos 
of cotton mill workers consequently left tho 
city for their homes and villages. 

APPOINTMENT OF BOMBAY STRIKE 
ENQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

The strike dragged on until the 4th of October 
when the Government of Bombay again convened 
another conference of the representatives of 
both sides under the chairmanship of ' the 
Hon’blc Sir Ghulam Itnscin Hiclayatnllah. 
At this conference the representatives of the 
strikers consented to call off tho strike if 
Government would agree to appoint an Jmpartfal 
CJommittee of enquiry to examine the various 
questions- under dispute. Tim Hon’blc the 
General Member gave the necessary undertaking 
on behalf of Government, and tins terms of 
reference were agreed upon at the nonferenca. 
The strike was accordingly called off as soon 
as Government announced the appointment 
of the committee under tlie chairmanship of the 
Hon’tote tho Acting Chief Justioi of the High 
Court 'of Bombay, Sir Charles Earveett. 



m_ 

Tlin clciliborations of tlio IJ'awcett Committee 
liistt'd for over five monttis and their report 
whieli WtiB published on the ‘26th March 192!) 
still continues to be one of the standard works 
of rp.feronen on conditions of employment in 
the cotton textile mills in Bombay City. The 
Committee held tiiat tlie proposals of the , 
Millowners’ Association for the standardisation 
of wage rates and for the fixation of the ! 
numbeVs to be cinidoyed on different types of 
niacliines were in tins main fair and reasonable 
and that while there was iiistiflcation for the 
Association’s proposal to effect a cub of 71 
lier cent, in weavers’ wages there were reasonable 
objections to be urged asainst its adoption. 
The Committee reco'mmonded that the. Asso- 
ciation should drop the proposal if the labour 
leaders agreed to give their co-operation in 
working the selieme for tlin standardisation of, 
wages. The Committee also held that that 
part of the standardisation scheme which was' 
called bho “national” or _ “ Bfflcieucy ” 
system and which aimed at reducing the number 
of operatives employed in mills while raising 
their wages and priiviiling conditions favourable 
for the extra efileieiicy cxjiected from tho 
operatives was fair and roasoiiable. The 
Committee further held that blie Associations 
proposals witli regard to standard standing 
orders for the operatives about tlie conditions 
of their employment were, in tlio main, fair and 
reasonable. With regard to _ tlie sovonteeii 
demands forinulated by tlic Ooint Strike Com- 
mittee sonw of the demands which were con- 
sidered to lie fair and reasonable were— 

(a) That tho millowiicrs should not vary any 
of the prevalent conditions to the 
disadvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of tho workers 
through their organisations ; and that 
' tlie Association should not permit its 
iiulividmal members to vary the condi- 
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lentally ; 


tions of service to the disadvantage of 
• the workers without the sanction of 
the Association ; 

lb) Kates of ncAV varieties should be fixed 
by the Association in consultation with 
the representatives of the _ workers’ 
organisations : and thaf, all pieci 
slioiild be po.sted dopartnienta 
detail ; and 
(c) That tliere should lie no vietimisafion of 
I'lUni who had talceii i)act iix thi.^ stiiko 
or any nnion activitioH, 

Among the more important demands which 
were held to he unfair and imrcasonabh; were 
those relating to the granting of subsfaiitial 
increases in wages to tiiose workers wlinso 
average monthly wages were less fhaii Ks 20 
and the alirogation of tlie new orders wlucli had 
Ijeeii issued requiring certain workers to clean 
their own niacliinery and to carry tickets ot 
attendance. On lialaiice, the fiudhigs and 
recommeudations of the Fawcett toniinittee 
were more favourable to the workers than to the 
employers. The other important strikes during 
tho year 1928 occurred in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company’s Works at .lamslualpur, t he 
East Indian and South Indian 11 ml wap, in the 
Fort Oloster Jute Jfilla and in the tepile nulls at 
Sliolapur and Cawnporo. Want of space pre- 
vents a detailed description of these disputes ; 
but it may be .stated that a signifleant; feature ot 
the disputes diu’ing the year 1928 was the growth 
of picketing and intimlclation which in some eases 
resulted in violence and bloodshed. In the 
Bombay Cotton, the Bengal jute and the two 
railway strikes the police were pmpelled to 
resort to firing in order to prevent the strikers 
from causing injiuy to person or damage to pro- 
perty. The following table gives, by ludustnes, 
the niaiii statistics in connection with tlie disputes 
ofl!)‘28:— 


GlassifirMiop. of hulustrial Disputes in 1928. 


Cotton and woollen mills 
Jute mills .. .. 

Engineering workshops . , 

Kailvmys (including railway workshops) 
Mines .. ,. .. .. .. 

Others — miscellaneous 


Number 

of 

disputes. 

Number of 
workers 
involved. 

Bays lost. 

. 110 

323,484 

24,801,274 

19 

64,524 

1,550,808 

11 

37,688 

3,148,706 

,;9 

49,400 

1,874,313 

■ . 1 

638 

5,104 

53 

31,117 

211,199 


Total . . 


203 


506,851 


31,647,404 
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THE BOMBAY RIOTS OF 1929. 

The result ot the aeneral sti-ike in/the Bombay 
cotton mills in 1928 was ;e sreat moral victory for 
the eommmiists and ttue membership of the 
Boinliiiy tiirni ICamyar Bnioii which they had 
formed during the earlier days of the strike 
was i'cported as bavint' retutlied the enormous 
flfiiu'e of 55,000 within a few mouths after the 
coiuilusion o£ the armistiuo of the 4th October, 
tioverninent were, liowevtir, not allowing the 
communists i.o ride rough-.sliod over industry 
and labour as they did in that year and thirty 
of the more proiuinont and avowed communists 
were arre.sted in March 1921) under section 121-A 
of the fndiau 3\mal Code for organised conspiracy 
under tlic direction of the (iommunist Interna- 
iioualand other as.sociateti bodies, to deprive the 
-King of the sovereignty of Biitish India; but 
not before their doctrines had resulted in a 
considerable loss of life and property in Bombay 
City. Toward.s the end of tlie pi-evious year 
they had organised another large-scale strike of 
the workers <3f the oil companies in Bombay. 
This industry is manned by a consideralde pro- 
portion of I’atlians and the highly inflammatory 
speeches w’hich the communists had delivered 
to the strikers in both the cotton and the oil 
strikes were responsible for the outbreak, in 
Bombay City, on the Srd Fcdu'uary 1029, of riots 
and disttu'hauces on a scale which the city had 
seldom experienced before. Rioting lasted for 
several days and martial law liad to he declared 
before it could he quelled. The net result of the 
riots was a death roll of 140 persons and des- 
truction and damage of property vahied at 
several lakhs of rupees. The .Riot.s Enquiry 
Committee appointed by the Govermnent of 
Bombay to enquire into the causes and tin; 
handling of these riots found that their origin 
was in the speeches which had been delivered by 
communist agitators dtuhig tbe cotton and the 
oil strikes. 

AN ACCUMULATION OF UNRED- 
RESSED GRIEVANCES. 

The widespread industrial strife of the year 
1928 hronght out several facts in connection 
with rudiaii labour prominently to the surface. 
'Pile most impoitaiit of the.se was that the 
w'orkcJ's employed in Indian industries had a large 
aei’umnlatiou of grievances w'hieh reqiiired early 
examination and n'drcs.s, if possil>lc. A very 
large majority of the settlements of the di.sputcs 
that had occurred in the decade following the 
end of the Great War were hardly ‘ .settlements ’ 
at all if tlic word is considered in the sense of 
solutions aeeeptable to both sides. In most 
cusi's the workcr.s had been beaten into sur- 
render owing to tiie fear of unemployment 
eo/nsequent on their places being filled up by 
black-leg labour or were forced into submis- 
siveness as the result of the complete exhausion 
of tlicir resources. Although the trade union 
movement had penedrated into most industries, it 
has not oven yet, except perhaps on the spinning 
side of the cotton textile industry in Ahmeda- 
had, covered the majority of the workers in any 
parlieular units or groups of units ; and in no 
ease had any union collected a sufficiency of 
funds to llnaneo a strike. Very few of the exist- 
ing unions liad secured complete recognition by 


the employers concerned and in nio^t c.isi's the 
ilUterate workmen hail no level-headed per.Muis 
to argue their eausc witli iheir empIoYers. In 
those eases W'licre .strikers hud riicl, wifh eom- 
plete or isirtial suceess, flie settlements were 
mostly of an exceedingly patchwork ehuraclcr 
and it was obvious to an.v observer that few of 
the existing sores hud been ])erm:uient].v healed. 
Employers were still (hinking of wages in terms of 
comparison with tiie levels of tiic pre-war year 
and not from t.he point of their sutfieieney for 
the maintenance of a decent ■standard of lite. 
Ro attempt was made to enquire, as to luuv far 
any particular w'age could be enii.-idered as a 
minimum w’age and all i;ii.sciission.s centred round 
the determination of the percentage, increase over 
the levels of 1914. 

LACK OF COMPREHENSIVENESS IN 
EXISTING LABOUR LAWS. 

Tn an earlier section reference has been made to 
the. three great pieces of Indian labour legislation 
passed in the years 1922 and 192:1: (1) The 
Eaetories Act of 1922. (2) Tlic Indian Mines .let, 
192:1, and {:!) I'ho AVorkinen's C'ompen.sation 
.'Act, 192.3. Those .-Acts had eonferred several 
henettts, privileges ami advantages on Indian 
workmen ; hut as comparod with similar pieces 
of legislation in ihe other industriaiised eountries 
of the world, they were of an exceedingly limited 
scope and character. This was due to the fact 
that in treading new gi-ound, the Government 
of India had necessarily to proceed with cirenm- 
spoetiou and a measure of caution. The original 
propo.stils formulated by tlie Goverimient of 
India Iiad. in all eases, lieen eonsideralilj' aiodifled 
and whit.tled down as a result of the opinions 
given by the provincial (lovermneuts and the 
opi)o.sitinn of emphiyer.s’ organisations wiren the 
jiroposals or the Bills based on these proposals 
were circulated for opinion. Still further 
moiiiflcations bail to he accepted by Government 
in the central legislaturo in order to ensure a safe 
j passage for each measure. Groat credit must, 

I however, he given to that great stalwart of 
Indian labour, Mr. R. M. .lo.shi, who has fonght 
many a hard battle on the floor of the hegisla- . 
five Assembly during the last fifteen years on 
behalf of .Indian la hour. 

I MR. N. M. JGSHI. 

! Tinder the Government of India Act, 3 919, one 
i .seat (nomination by Government) is reserved for 
Indian labour, hlr. R. M. Joshi has been 
nominated to represent Indian labour at each 
successive Assembly since the introduction of 
the reforms. Ho has attended several sessions 
of the International labour Conference and Is a 
memiier of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
I tional Labour Organisation. Of all the labour 
1 loaders in India, Mr. Joslii has had unique 
opportunities of studying almost all qnostion.s 
connected with labour and there is to-day 
nobody in India who is better qualified to speak 
oh behalf of Indian labour as a wliolo. Mr. 
Joshi has successfiilly moved various resnlution.s 
both in the Indian Legislative Assembly ami at 
the International Labour Coufereuce for enqui- 
ries into several pliases of cnuditioiis of employ- 
ment in Indian iudu.strie.s and for tbe introduction 
of new labour laws for India. If India, to-day, 
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has a <'oiU! of labour laws which comiuros vary 1929~A YEAR OF CROWDED EVENTS, 
favourably with tin; similar codes ot other 

countries it is due larsoly to the influence and the The year 1929 ivas a very momentous one in 
yiressiire which Mr. Joshl has brought to bear on fhe history of the labour movement., in India 
the (loveniment of indin and the Indian crowdedasitvvaswitlieventsofprimcimyurt- 
. Legislative Asseuilily in the matter. auce. References have ■already been made to 

the Bombay riots, the arrest of communist 

APPOINTMENT OF A KOYAL 'Cgr,: SrtrtSS" u, IS;; 

COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 


, n... lal,i.«r »1 1923-192.'l, 
administration of these laws the^Whirkmen’s 
.n'crai defects to light. Certain j.,' 

defects had been rectifiod by &n,mei5[t of 1 


of the passing of the Trade 
ihat year. Ah Act amending 
Oompeiisatian Act was also 
central legislature and the 
iombay took the initiative in 


' provincial labour leuislation by passing a 
’ Maternity Benelits Act providiiiu for Monidary 
j compensation by factory employers to tlieir 
I women workens for loss ot wages during periods 
immediately prior to and following confinement. 


had brought several defects to light Certain the ceutnii "iegi.slai'ure and ‘l he 

admimstiative deteets had been mctiflod by Govern iiient of nombav took llie initial ive in 
Aniendirig Ac s but It was gradually felt that labour legishdion bv irmsing a 

much of the legislatiou was of a very halting fraternity Benelits Act yirovidiug for Monetary 
simraeter and that it did not go tar enough. ..omnensation bv faetorv emiilovers to tlieir 
Several trade union leaders who had attended women wi,rker.s for loss of wages during 
Kis. » i"««-'‘*wyprio,to...,iM.„vi„s 

Advisers liad availed tliemselves of the opportnni- The eliief coniuumist leaders had been arrested 
ty offered by their being sent to Geneva of making but their hencliiuen were not. imbued with 
'n<iiilrie.s and studies of labour questions in eommuiiist priaeiples, tiieso endeavoured to 
European countries before returning to India, carry on the industrial strife of the year before. 
After thc'ir return to India, these leaders started The Bombay Girni Kamgar riiion eont tuned 
ewspaper and platform agitation for both to claim a membership of over .^0.000; but 
‘form and expansion of tlie existing laws, wlien the Millowuers’ Association, Bombay, 
Tliese do mauds eoiipled with tlie groat industrial set themselves to tlic task of implementing such 
inrest prevalent in India at the time made a of tlie Fawcett Co!nmitti‘e’.s recommendations 
omplete survey and investigation by an in- as required joint consideration by the represen- 
partial body inevitable and in the middle of tlie tatives of botli parties, tliev found tliat there was 
year 10-20 the Government of India annoimeed the nobodv who w-as in a position to “deliver the 

appointment, by His Majesty tlie King Emperor, .roods ” on behalf of labour. Such joint 
f a Royal Commission on Indian Labour meetings as were held were not fruitful of any 
to enquire into and report on existing con- results and when a ilisputc arose in the Spring 
ditions of labour in industrial underlakings Mill in tlie month of April over the question of 
and plantations in British India ; on the health, (,he dismissal of one worker, The Bombay- Girni 
cflieieney and standard of living of tlie workers ; Kanigar Union made tlii.s a rrmia belli for the 
and on tlie relations between tiie einploy-ers (hudaration ofanotlier general strike in the eotf on 
and the employeil ; and to make, reeoinnienda- mill industry. This strike, however, did not 
tioiis." Tlie late Rt. Him. .1. H. Whitley was (.xteud to all the mills in the eity anil island of 
appointed Chairman. Tiie other iiiemhers ot Bombay as that of the pri-vions year had done but 
the Commission were tlie Rt. Idon. Shrinivasa still it was of a fairly goiicral eliaracter involving 
Sastri, P.O.; Sir Alexander Murray, kt., c.n.E.; io9,232 Workers in 02 mills, it lasted from the 
Sir Thraliim Raliimtooia, K.o.-s.i.; K.b.k.; c.r.E.; ->01, h April to the IStli September and was re- 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Haronet; DewauChaman Lai, sponsible for a total time loss of nearly seven 
I.P.A.; Miss Beryl M. Le I’oer Power, Deputy million working days. The Government of 
.'bief In.spoctor, Trade Hoards, England and Bombay took advantage of tlie new Trade Di.s- 
Messrs. A. G. Clow, c.s.i., c.i.K., i.e.s.; N. M. putes Act and appointed a Court of Enquiry 
Jiislii, 5t.r,..v., Kabeoriiddm Ahmed, M.I...V.; under the ehairmanslii]! of the Hon. Mr. .lu.stiec 
L .!>. .Birin, .M.li.A.; and Jolm Olilf, Assistant Pcarson of tlie Calcutta High Court to make a 
ieiieral Hecivtary, Transport and Railway fuH investigation into tlie eiuises of the strike. 
.Vorkci's' Union, England. Mr. b. Lall, i.c.S., q'ho Court .sat contiruiously for over a montli 
nil Mr. A. Dilidiii from the India Olliee, London, iind In tlieir report wliieli was iiulili.slied on tlie 
i-ere nptioiiited .ioiut Secretaries, and Mr. A. Lfitli September they came to Uie uiuuiimous 
1. Green, Assistant Secretary. Mr. S. R. conclusion tliiit the whole of tlin blame for tlie, 
Deslipniid,'. Assistant I'omniissioiier oi Labour, ailing and tlie eontimiatimi of tliis strike rested 
toveiTinieiit oi Bombay, was anpomted with tlie Bombay Girni Kanigar Union. Tlie 
t/at|stieian and l.t. (.Uil. A. .1. H. Rnsstul, C.B.E., moral effect of ttiis report was so great tliiit tlio 
Medieiil Assessor Li the toiumissiou. The Union Qilted oif the strike nncouditioiially on 
timuussioii arrived 111 India on fbe litli giu day following its publication. 

K'tober 1020 and after visiting several places 

1 Imlia ami examining several representatives Another important strike wliieli oeeurred in 
f the Central and Pnivineial Governments, India during tlie year J029 was one ot llio 
le railways and associations of the employers employees of the It. B. At!. I. Railway’s l.oeo , 
lui tile eiiqiloyed left for England on the 22nd and Carriage Worksliop at Doliad. 'I'lie railway 
Mareii 1020 to collect fnrtlier evidence in that administration had transferred a niimlier o'f 
eouiUry. I’lie Comuiission retiiruod to India operatives froni their big worksliops In Bombay 
in tlie muiitli of October of the. same year and to the new worksiiop which tliey liiul imilt ai, 
after eonipletiiig that jiart of tlieir tour w'hich Dhond and had given tlioni certain allowanees on 
had been li'ft uuiiiiislied in the previous winter, reduced rates of pay. The men demanded 
ent to Delhi in Kovembjr to draft their Report, a continuation of the old rates plus Doliad 
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allowances amt failing it!storat.um of the cut 
liiey struck work. After the strike hail pro- 
ccciIimI for Hoirui weeks, the Govonmicnt of 
Imli.'i appoiutei! a .Boaril of- Conciliation imtler 
the Traill.) Disputes .Act and this Itoaril uijhekl 
the workmen’s claims, • 

SPLIT IN THE ALL-INDIA TRADE 
UNION CONGRESS. 

Till) last important event in this 
crowded events was the Hjilit which occufrod 
In the. Trade Union Gongres.s at its tenth session 
H-iiicIi wa.s Judd in .Nagpur in the month of 
November id' tliat yi.u-ir under tlic presidency 
of Pandit Jawaharla! Nchni. The Trade Union 
Uongress was inaugurated In 1920 for two main 
purposes ; (I) to co-ordinate tlic activities of 
the individual labour unions in India which 
: till then remained inchoate and were nnable 
to take concerted action ; and (2) to reconmieu'd 
workcr.s’ delegates to the wiriotis sessions of 
(he ridcniational Dabour Conference 
maineil the ecutral organhatiim of the trade 
union movement in India tor nearly a decade 
and most of the important unions in India were 
afliliated to it. The Congress met in a " ” 

dress session once every year and . disc 

variou.s leading que.stions connected with Tndiau 
labour. Uarly in 1929 the Bombay Girni 
•Kamgar Ihiion and the, G.l.P. Ilailwaymeii's 
Union two organisations eoul rolled almost 
entirely by eonimunists secured aililiation to' 
the Congress. As tlic elucMons to the cxecu- 
tire body of the Oongres.s are eoniiueted on the 
basis of (he memhership strength of the iridivi- 
dnal afiiliated unions, the communists were 
able (o capture a majority of the seats on tiie 
e.\ecutive through the membership of these 
two unions anil the tenth session was therefore 
entirely dominated by llie communi.st seel ion 
of the movemi'iit. itesoiiil ions were pa.ssed 
for the boycott of tlie Boyal Coumiis.sion on 
Indian hahour and the lute mat ionul I.abour 
Cimferenee, for the altlllatiinv of the Congress 
to the League Against liiperhiKsin and for the 
appointment of the Workers’ Welfare l,eague, 
a commimist orgaulsatiim in Jhiglanil, as agents 
of the f’ongress in Great Britain, The passing 
of these resolutions marked the culmination of | 
a long period of misehlevous activity inspired 
by Jloscow and fomented by eommimist agents 
in India and brought to a head the iiuestion 
whether the trade union movement iii India 
should he under the ieadersliip of genuine trade 
iiriioni.sts or of tlm votaries of eommmii,sn). Tlie 
moderate sections under flic leadership of 
Messrs. N. M. Joslii, V. V. <;iri, B. Shiva Jiao. 
Jl. K. Bakliale and Dewan Chamaa J^al seceded 
from tile Congress and set- up a separate feiiera- 
tiou under tlie name of 2'/ie Indian Trades 
Vnion h'edendwn in order to eo-ordinatc the 
at'li\itie.s of non-eommunist trade unions in 
India. li'iirther details in eonueetiou with 
tliese two all Inilia feileratious, their quarrels, 
the further siilit in the Congress and the attempts 
made for unity will be dealt with In the cliapter 
on Trade Unionism and Trade llnmn Law, 

THE CALM AFTER THE STORM. 

The third decade of the twentieth century' 
had hcen a most momentous period in the! 
history of- labour in India crowded as it was ] 


with_ almost continuous industrial •'tiife, the 
appointment of eoinmiltees and eommi-.'-ions 
to empiirc into and make reeonmieiidatioiis in 
connection with the causes of this si rife and tho 
laying of (lie fuimdafion stones for a iifst eJiiss 
code of labonr laws for tlie eimntrv. 'ITii- inn- 
longed anil di.sastrous strikes of the .rears 192tl 
■and 1929— cspoeially of (In- latter year in the 
storm centre of fnilia’.s iirineiiwl inilns(i-v— -had 
completely e-Xliansted tlie resoiiree.-J of Ihi; 
workers. Jn the opening paragraph of this 
note it was stated tiiat the agricultural oharaeter 
of the indnstrial worker in India and tlie per- 
manent contaet wldeh he maintains witli liis 
land was the prime factor for tlie piroper under- 
standing of tile .several iirolilems eoimected 
with laiiour in finlia. Genera! .-trike.s of rliivo 
to si.v months’ duration witliout linanciiil tissis- 
taace and strike benclits from worknieiTa 
organisations would lie inipossihle to midi-rstaiid 
if industrial town dwellers did not have agri- 
culture and tlielr village liomes to fall hack 
upon during periods of prolonged sloppages of 
work. Statistics eoHeeted during eaeli of 
these big disputes .shinved that afler the flisf, 
few ivecks of their .start there weri' e.xodiises 
of large groups of workers to their village homes. 
Such of them as remained in the towns sold 
their trinkets ami possessions, fell into arrears 
with their rents and explored their eivilit to 
the fullest with hanias (native money-lenders) 
and retail .shopkeepers for food siipplie.s. 'I'he 
history of each of these disputes show.s that it 
takes several weeks after the termination of 
each dispute for a unit to get back to full strength 
working because the workmen have to return 
from distant places to wiiich the nows of a 
re-start of work takes a very long time to filter 
tliroiigli ; and even ilien it is only the pressure 
on the land wiiieii foree.s the agriiui]turl,sfc to 
make a further temporary return to industry. 

After the end of tho general strike in the 
cotton te.xtile mills of Bomlavy of the year .1929, 
trade unionism, except perhaps in Aiimedaliatl, 
was tliorougldy discredited, liotli the workmen 
and such of their organisations as exist cd had 
been defeated most igtioraiuously and the 
workers began to lose, falfii in their leaders. 
Banins and landlords were olamouring for the 
repayment of debts and it was beenmiiig very 
necessary to put in as mueli .steady work as 
pos.sible. The .selM3mes of .stanilartli.sation of 
wage rates which had been approved of liy the 
Kawi'ett Committee had been temporarily 
slielved. 'I’liis standardi.sation, even witiioiit 
11 general cut in wage rates, would have re- 
diieed this earnings of several thousands of 
workers in ilio [uoees.s of levelling down to 
standard rates. On the othw' hand lliose of 
several other thousands of workmen would 
have been improved in ihe proees.s of Ipvellitt!' 
up. But the poorer mills which were paying low 
rates of wages were naturally moat tU-aiiiciined 
to increase their wa.ges bills anti the Alillowaers’ 
Association, Bombay, decided to allow sleeping 
dogs tp lie. Tlie annual average-s of the monthly 
cost of living index numbers {1.9U~ 100) were ' 
147 lor 102S and IJ9 for 1929. Tlii.s annual 
average fell to tS7 in '1930 and there was a 
fmther drop of more than 2 ,t points in tho 
average for the year 1931. Apart from a few 
alterations in piece rates of wages for new sorts 
arid other minor adjustments, there had been 
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110 wholftsalu rpiliuitioiis in wage rates in any of i 
the lai-Ker centres of the textile hniustry in 
India since the ent of 13 per cent, in the wages 
of the cotton mill workers in Ahniedabad in 
102:1 and with oacli successive fall in prices, 
real wages naturally Improved. , Apart from 
tile question of the anlTiciency of the existing 
rates for the inalntenance of a decent staiulai'd 
of life, tile wage rates prevalent in 1930 and 19:11 
did permit margins for wiping ont old debts 
and as the employers made no general move 
these two years to reduce rates, this period w 
one of com’imratiive industrial calm lor the whole 
country. Stray strikes over matters connected 
with personnel or with minor grievanees continueil 
to occur at frequent intervals but these were 
mostly settled by the replacement of the dis- 
affected elements from tile ranks of the unem- 
ployed owing to the weakening of the bonds of 
solidarity among workmen and to the absence 
of trusted loaders. Tlio lto.val Commission on 
Indian Labour were, moreover, engaged in 
making a full and comprehensive enquiry into 
conditions of employment and as the wdrkmen 
were aware tliatthe mnnibers of tlie Commission 
wore visiting several units all over India to 
personally see tilings for themselves, Indian 
industrial labour was content to wait till such 
time as the Commission’s report was published 
instead of taking the initiative into its own 
hands as it had frequently done during the last 
ten years. 

The Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar followed the (lovernme.nt of Bomliay by 
passing a Jhiternity Benefits Aet in 1930. In 
the Government of India appointed a 
Court of Enquiry under the 'I’rade Disputes 
Act 1o enquire into certain questions alfceting 
labour arl.sing out of the la.rgc rediictinn.s 
whieh Indian railways were making in tlanr 
staffs. This tfoiirt fiiade certain recommtmila- 
tlons regarding tlie alisorpilon of the retrenclied 
liien in otlier industries and for tlieir re-omploy- 
ment when suitaldi' opportunities arose in the 
future and also for the payment of a Juore 
generous scale of retirDincut .gratuities. 'Phe 
worker.s on this oeeasion, however, had to accept 
the inevitable and they were not slow in re- 
cogiii'ing the elementary and cardinal principle 
that no organisatiofi could possibly maintain 
staffs whicli were'surplns to requirements. The 
extreme left wing in tlie leftist Traiie Union 
Congress eanm to tlie conclusion in lOfll that 
till' Congri'ss was not a.s revolutionary as what 
it should be and this clement broke away to 
form the AlUndia lied Trade Union Congress. 
It thus luippeneii tliat instead of there being 
one co-ordinating body at the apex of the 
trade union organisation in the eountry to 
guiiift and control the movement, there wore 
four separate fiiderations the majority of wlrich 
Were useless and effete bodies with little influence 
and trilling niombership. 

PUBLICATION OF THE ROYAL 
LABOUR COMMISSION’S REPORT. 

, The most notable event in tlic world of Indian 
labour during the year 1931 was the publication, 
in Mie mouth of June, of the report of the Jlo.yal 
Commission cm Indian Labour. The report is 
a _ (loeument of first-rate importance dealing i 
with almost every aspect of the labour problenV i 


in India and it contains many luuidrecls of 
recommendations covering a very wide field 
of subjects. The value of the Commission’s 
recommendations are considerably enlianoed 
by two facts ; fir.stly, by tlie considered opinions 
which wore bmnght fo bear on the. v.in'ons 
matters discussed by a thoroughly representa- 
tive body of persons representing as they did 
both tlie employers and the employed and 
legislators and Government oHicial.s ; and 
seeondl.v, by the almost complete unanimity 
with wliicli 'the various groups comprisiug tins 
holly reached tlieir conclusions and decisions 
on matters wliieli niiist neeessarlly have been 
discussed with exiiressions of widely .diver- 
gent views. Tho Eeport lia.s been the lodestar 
of all tile various pieces of labour legislation 
which hasn iieeu idacod on the .tudiaii Statute 
Book since its publication ; and it will continue 
to be the text-book for social legislation and 
labour welfare in India for many year.s to come. 

A summary containing the principal recom- 
mendations of the Commission, classilled 
according to the .subjects with wliicli they 
deal, was given at pages -174 to ISI of the 1932 
edition of this publication. The Government 
of India classilied these recommendations under - 
six dilferent groups aecorrling as they involved 
or required t.'entvnl or Provincial legislation, 
administrative action by tlie Central or Pro- 
vincial Governments or aciion by public and 
local boilit's or liy employers’ or workers’ or- 
ganisations, and forwarded them to various 
local Governments and bodies requesting them 
to give such of tlie n-commciulai Ions as concerned 
tliom duo and adequate consideration and to 
initiate provincial legi.slation wlierevnr neces- 
sary. The Govenimcnt of India have pulillshed 
annually .since 1932 rejiorfs on the net ion taken 
by till' Central and provincial Governments on 
file C.)mmi.s.sion'.s recommendations and these 
reports are on sale at tlie Government of India 
Book Depots at Di'lhi and Calentta, Host of 
the Iloyai Commission’s recorameiKlations 
with regard to tlie expansion of the scope and 
the improvement of the existing Acts ri'lating 
to couilitiou.s anil hours of work in factories 
ami mines, workmen’s compensat.ion and to 
tho control and supervision of tlie labour which 
migrates from India to the tea and other plan- 
tations in Assam have already been implemented 
by amending or consolidating Acts. Acts 
amending tho Trade Disputes Aet in a minor 
particular and placing it periiianently (the 
original Aet had Ix'en passed for a jieriod' of 
five years) on the Statute Book were, passed in 
1.932 and 1931. The Employers and Workmen 
(Di.spiiti'.s) Act wliieh had been pas.sed as early 
as 1860 for the speedy detennhiation of disputes 
relating to wages of certain classes of workers 
employed on the con.struetiiin of railways, 
canals and other pujilic works and which had 
been almost a dead letter was, in aeeordance 
with a recommendation made in the matter 
by the Royal Commi.ssion, repealed in 1932. 
Acta to prevent the pledging of children and to 
facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial 
housing; were passed in 1933. Legislation ou - 
tlie lines of the British Truek Aet to control 
the dodiietions wiiieh emjiloycra may make 
from wages in respeet of ilnos and io provide 
for the early payment of duo: wages- was passed ■ 
early in 1930. Various other proposiils for 
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lUiW labour lomiMlatidu in counucHou with 
uniplnyers' liaiiility (re : “ eominon omploy- 
incat ” and “ assmued rislc;”), extension 
of workmen’s coniponaation to as^rieulture 
and forestry, lixatiou of hours of work of dock 
la,boiir<,;i's, aliotment of s(“.aiii(*ii’s wafft^s, exouip- 
l.ion of Salaries anti wages from attaelinient, 
the shortening of wage iteriods, arrest anil im- 
prisonment of industrial workers for debt and 
for tlie pievisntion of tlii! besettin.!' of industrial 
establishments by money-lenders for the recovery 
of debts, have biion eireulated by the (lovern- 
munt of India to tiie varioii,s provincial Govevn- 
meiits for opinion and some of these have 
resulted in the introduction of Jiills in the 
legislature. It is very unlikely, liowever, that 
all these proposals will result in legislation, 
lieeausi' veiy WL'ighty objections have been 
raisi'd during circulation on the various practical 
dilliciilties which would have to be contended 
■with in the administration of any iaws that] 
may lie frainisi to govern these matters. The 
JJe part merit of Industries and Labour of the 
(iovernmont of India are at present engaged 
in formulating iiroposals and/or a Bill for the 
control of those factories which do not use 
power and which are noi, regulated in any way 
at present. Other matters will be taken up in 
due course. 

It will have-been noticed that nothing Inis been 
stated so far in this seel Ion regarding the actual , 
reeomnieudations which the Jioyal Oommission 
have made.* But as already stated, those run 
into several hundreds and the more important 
of them were reproduced in tile 1032 edition 
of this publication. Nor has anjdhing been 
stated yet with regard to the action taken by 
provinuial Governments, public bodies and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations on .sueli 
of the recommendations as tliey were concerned 
with. In this connection there is very little 
indeed to report because financial stringency 
in most provinces and with most bodies has 
prevented any substantial measure of action. 

It is obviously impossible for ns to attempt 
even a brief .suminarhsation of the Iloyal Com- 
mission’s report and recommendations and the 
aetiofi taken thereon in a compact book of 
reference such as The Indian Year Hook; but 
as it might bo of considerable interest to the 
users of tills refereiiec book to have information 
readily uvailalile on such of tlie Commission’s 
rccommondatiojis as liavc already been imple- 
mented or wliii-liare proposed to be implemented 
ill the near future, refereiiees will be made to 
these recommendations in each of the various 
sections into which lliis note lias been divided 
For example, the Commission’s reeximmenda- 
tions relating to workmen’s comiHiiisation 
will be dealt with in the chapter on that 
subject. . ^ 

BEGINNING OF A PERIOD OF LARGE 
WAGE-CUTS. 

The sharp downward trend of iirices whiehl 
set in about the middle of the year 1 930 continued 
till ALay 1933 when the cost of living index 
• for working classes in Bombay City touched 
X>ar or 100 (191.4=100). Wages in most indns- , 
tries, on the other hand, liad continued almost; 
at the same high levels of 1929-30 — in many 


cases rates early in 1 933 were donbl'' or more ihan 
double those iirevaleut in liil i. Following the 
cut of l.'3-{52.’> iii'r cent, in wage.s whicli inid lii'cii 
effected in tlie .Ahmedaliad cotton nulls in J 92.3, 
the iiotton mill workiu’s in tiint centre liad 
submilti'd a demand for a le^tor.if ion of the 
out ill 1928. ’.riie matter was. as usual, 
referred to the piu'inanenf arhitratiou board. 

On the board failing to reach i»i figrtauui'ut in 
the niiitter, the ((iiesirion Wins referred to an 
umpire (Dewiin Baliiulnr Kri.sluiala! M. .iliaveri) 
who awarded an increase of 8 per cent, in the 
rato.s for tlw workiieople. on tlie .spinning side 
and of live per cent, tor tlio.se on tlie weaving 
side of the industry. The ciminliation board 
appointed in oomiection witli Mie Doliiid disinite 
had deluded in favour of tlie. workers and against 
the administration of tlie B. B. w 1. llailway. 
Employers, therefore, were heginning to feel 
tliat till! public, generally and impartial arbi- 
trators and conciliators in partieidar wi-rc 
determined tliat the standard of life which 
Inilian industrial woi-kens had attained a.s a 
result of tlic hard battles which they had fought 
must be maintained. 'L’iicy were, tlierefore, 
very chary of initiating proposais for rcdnctiojis 
in rates. The commencement of tlie ymir 1933, 
iiowever, saw tlic beginning of a new wave of 
doprcssioii in industry. Jute niills had already 
resorted to sliort-tinie woiking and several 
cotton mills and other factories were being 
compelled to close down. One firm of managing 
agents who controlled ten large cotton textile 
mills in Bombay City crashed and as a result 
of this cnisli fill the mills imder their control 
were compelled to stoj) work. .Several of the 
mills under the control of anolher large linn 
of managing agents had to su.-,iwiid work tem- 
porarily. The remaining mills were faced with 
two alternatives— (a) to reduce wages and so 
to lower costs of production, or ((f) to elo.se 
down. Tlie teclinieal wages sub-committee 
of tlm Alillowners’ Association, .Bombay, to 
whom tile {picstion of the necessity for a reduc- 
tion in wages had hocu referred earlier in the 
year j-eported against the advisability of collec- 
tive action in the matter and advised that each 
individual affiliated unit should take indeiien- 
ilaiit action. Hitherto, the. Association had 
adhered to the prineiiile of collective action 
and the dearness of food or war allowancos in 
all the cotton mills In Bombfiy had remained 
fit. 80 par cent, over ba.sio rates for weavers and 
70 per camt. for spinners and w'omen. Keference 
has often been made in this note to “basic 
rates” of wages. This should not be taken 
to mean that there existed in any industry in 
India a standard scale of wage rates at any 
particular period. The term ‘basic’ simply 
applitis to the rates, prevalent at some remote 
date, on^ which percentage allowances were 
given instead of direct consolidated increases, 
ilates of wages in Indian industries vary widely 
not only between industry and industry and 
centre and centre but also between unit and 
unit in the same industry in the same cenfro 
and also between the different Individuals in ■ 
the same occupation in one individual unit. 

If the same or similar ratos of wages are foiuid 
in any two or more units in any centre this is 
due merely to coincidence and not to any . 
deliberate action In the matter. Therefore, 
althou^ the consolidated allowances remained 
at 89 and 70 per cent .in the cases of all mills, 
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the. basic ratt^s on whicli these allowaiiccH were 
grant, tid varied wWely between mill and mill 
iUKl oases fu’e not unknown where the cumulative 
rates (basic rates plus allowances) in one mUl 
are almost double, tho.si' for the same type of 
work in anotlmr. 

Acting oil the recommendations made to 
the malter by the Bomliay Mlllowners’ Asso- 
ciation, the affiliated mills started adopting 
individual measures in effecting reductions in 
rates by announcing varying cuts in the dear- 
ness allowances. (Icrtain mills resorted to 
the device, of clfj.sing down completely for a 
few months and reoTicnlng oii redneed rates. 
At one stage during the year 1933 more than 
50,000 cotton mill operatives in Bombay City 
had been thrown out of employment as a 
result of permanent or temporary closures of 
some mills and part ial working in otliers. Many 
of tliese had gone back to their Tillage iionies 
hut many remained in tJie city in the hope of 
securing employment eitlier in thoir own or 
in any other mill vviiich would start work. Tlie 
imumplo.ved worker.s were literally on the verge 
oE starvation and they were (Jonsequently 
ready to accept work on any wages that were 
oiferlng. It would have been futile for the 
operatives iu the working mills to attempt a 
general strike hocansc in a few cases where cer- 
tain groups of workers preferred to leave their 
jobs rather than to accept reduced rates, their 
places Were at oncti iilled from the ranks of the 
hundreds of' the unemployed who were ela- 
mouring for jobs. Tho success achieved by 
some mills iu ejecting reductions without 
strikes emboldened the rest to follow suit. 
Some of the earlier mills which had effected 
small cuts as a preliminary ‘tiy-out’ admini- 
stered second larger do.ses when they saw otlier 
mills getting away with larger cuts and by the 
hegiuning of the year 1934 almost every mill 
iu Bombay had effected substantial reductions 
in their rates of wa.ges. 

Towards the end of the year 1933, tho Ahmeda- 
liad Millowners’ Association, attempting to 
proiit as a result of tho successful experience 
of the Bombay Mills in the matter, decided to 
reduce wages in the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
by af) per cent. The industrial constitution 
in this centre, however, demanded that the 
matter should he referred to the permanent 
artiitratioii board. Mr. M. .Tt. (randhi, a labour 
member of this board, was at the time very 
busy with his several other political and social 
preoccupations ami his health was also far from 
satisfactory. He therefore requested the Aliil- 
owners’ Associatioii and the Textile Ijaboiir 
As.soclation to prepare their respiective cases 
for and against the reduction and also to dis- 
cuss tile main questions between themselves iu 
order to arrive at as great a measure of agree- 
ment as possible. These negotiations and the 
sub.seqiicnt discu.ssions lietween tlie raemhers 
of the iioard were carried on for over a year 
and it was not till the beginning of the year 
1935 that an agreeracut was concluded on the 
basis of a nnifonu cut of tH per cent, subject 
to the lU'oviso that the earnings of a two loom 
weaver should not Jio reduced below Its. 41-4-0 
for llO working days. In rotiounting the- cour.se 
of events in Ahmedabad those in Bombay have 
been anticipated by about a year. 


INSTITUTION OF A DEPARTMENTAL 
ENQUIRY INTO WAGE CUTS. 

The year 1934 in the world of labour in Bombay 
opened with an in.sM.cnt demand liy the more 
moderate labour leader.s, particularly Ifr. 11. 
B. Bakhale, M.L.O., for an imxiartlal enquiry 
into the wage cuts and unemployment in tho 
cotton mill industry iu the Bombay Pre.sideney. 
The agitation for such an enquiry wa.-' taken 
np by the press aiid His Exccllenc.v the tloverjior 
of Bombay granted several interviews to the 
representatives of the Hiillowners’ Association 
and to Mr 11. H. Bakliale in order to discover 
a via media whkih would be satisfactory to iioth 
sides. As a rc.sult of tlipsc and other discussions , 
the Honourable Sir f.Thulanr Husain ilida.vatallali 
Leader of the Hou.se, made the following 
announcement in the. Bombay Legislative 
Council on the ffflth T’ebniary 1934 :~ 

“ Government having observed that 
reduction-s in wages liavA been effected or 
are in eontemidation in several centres of 
the cotton mill industry iu this Presidency, 
consider it desirable that the fullest possible 
information should he obtaiinsl and made 
available to the public on tins important 
matter. Government is further of opinion 
that the quickest and most .satisfactory 
method of achieving this object i.s by 
departmental enquiry. They have, there- 
fore, instructed the Labour Office to make 

a special liivestigatlou in order to 

ascertain tho following facts ■ — 

(а) tho extent of tho reduction in 
wages of workpeople employed In tlie cotton 
mills in the Bombay i^residency slnctj 1st 
January 1928 ; 

(б) whether these reductions have 
been uniform in the cotton .mills at each 
centre of the Industry ; 

(e) whether the cost of living of the 
working classes has fallen during this period 
and to what extent ; 

{d) what lias been the average rise 
or fall in real wages during this period in 
the various centres of the industry ; 

(e) where wage reductions have been 
effected or are contemplated, tlie reasons 
therefor; 

{/) the extent to which “rationali- 
sation ”, for e.xample, “ efficiency schemes” 
have teen introduced in the cotton mills 
of tile Bombay Presidency, and the effect 
such schemes have liad upon wages and the 
conditions of work of tlie operatives ; and 
(g) what is tho extent of uiie.mploy- 
meiit in the cotton mill industry and what 
are its causes.” 

In acooulance with the above announcement 
the Commi.s.sioucr of Labour, Mr. J. 1'’. GcnuJngs, 
a.B.E., wa.s instructed to proceed with the 
enquiry and he appointed Afr. 14, It. Beshpande, 
Assistant Uommlssionor of Labour, to take 
cliarge of all the fleld work and nolluctioa of 
evidence. Mr. .Deshpande, together with tho 
Labour Officer at Alimedaliad and a statistical 
assistant of the Labour Oifice (Air. S. S. Itaja- 
gopalan, b.a.) vi-sited every cotton mill In the 
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Prc.sidem^y and jn-oc.uriid full information on 
v';t!<os and on tlio sovcn tcnn.s of ruffirmiiiB given 
above. I t was unfoidamate that whilst the De- 
pai'tnuuital Kuiiidry was in progress, the cotton 
mills in Boinbay City were again alfec.tcd hy a 
prolonged strike of a semi-general character. 
There was also a general strike in all the cotton 
mills in Sholapur but tins last(!d for over tliree 
months. Iti order to trace the causes of this 
strike we must leave tlio work of the Biipart- 
mental Coinmittcc pro tem and go hack to the 
arrest of the thirty communist leadors early 
in 1 929 on charges of sedition and organised 
conspiracy to deprive the King of his sovereign- 
ty of .British iMclia. 

THE FAMOUS MEERUT TRIAL. 

The trial of tlie thirty communist leaders in 
wlmt i.s now historically known as tin: famous 
Meerut cnrispira,cy case lasted from 1929 to 
1932 when some of tlio prisoners were released 
on bail pending final judgment. Judgment 
in the case was delivered at Meerut by Mr. Vorke 
tlie Ses.sious Judge, on the 16th January 193.3. 
One of tlie tldrty accused died in pri.son, three 
were acquitted and the remaining 26 were 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying 
from transportation for life to three years. All 
tlie convicted pi;r.sons appealed and snb.stantial 
reductions were made by the Allahabad Higli 
Court in the sentences passed liy tlie Sessions 
Judge of ivreeriit. The convictions of three 
persons were maintained to the extent tliat tlicir 
sentences were reduced to the terms of imprison- 
ment already undergone by them and they were 
ordered to be released from jail. 3,’lie con- 
victions of nine persons wore set aside and they 
were ordered to be released forthwith. Sucli 
of the eommunists as were acquitted and were 
subsequently released from jail made frantic 
efforts to regain tlieir hold on trade unions, and 
actually succeeded in getting into some of the 
more important of them — notalily tlie railway 
unions and the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union. 
Assisted by such of tlie extreme leftists as luul 
not been jailed they formed a labour committee 
on an all-India basis early in 1934 to call a 
general strike In all cotton mills in India. The 
partial strike in tlie Bombay cotton mills in 
April and May and the general strike in the 
Sliolapur mills were almost entirely due to thc 
Rtforts launched by this committee but with 
the exception of Bombay and Sholapnr they did 
not meet witli any appreciable niea.suro of 
success in any other centre of the industry in 
the rest of India. 

THE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT 
OF THE DEPARTMENTAL ENQUIRY. 

The report of the Ileiiartmental Enquiry cou- 
ductccl liy tlie Bombay Labour Office wa.s publish- 
ed on tile 2lst June 1934 and the strike in the 
Bomliay mills was called otf almost simultane- 
ously. I’liis enquiry was ])erhap8 the most 
comiirchcnsivc of its kind tjuit liad yet been 
undcj'takun in India into wages and conditions 
of work in the textile Industry and the hiforma- 
tion and revelations which it contained wore 
the suiqect of an luiiia-wido di.scussion 'on 
pul)lic platforms anti in the proas. The Depart- 
mental findings on the various questions, re- 
ferred to the Labour Office for enquiry wore as 
follows ; — 


1. Extent of lV(t<;e AVdacfbmv.—Wagcs 
in Bombay Oit'y were lower |iy 21 per cent, 
in April 1934 as compared with July 1926 
arid in Slujlapiir iiy 17 i>er cent. IV ages 
in Ahniedaliad laid risen lief ween five f,o 
six per cent, during tlie saiiic pieriod. 

. 2. of rniformUu in the Urtlnr- 

tionn. — Tile redui-tioii in ShoTapur was 
nniform in all mills but as tlm Boiubay 
Millowiier.s' Assooeiatioii permitted its 
members to take independeiit action as 
■ they pleased, i.hc extent of the cuts varied 
widely lietween mill and mill. 

3. Extent of Eall in Cost of Lirinfj . — 
The cost of living liafi falliui in all centres. 
Taking .luly 1926 as lOu. it iell by 29 pnints 
in Bombay City in Aiiril 1934. In Ahnie- 
dabad City, the fall in Decemlier 1933 as 
comiiared wibli August 1920 was 31 per cent, 
and in bliolapnr tlnirc was a fall of 28 per 
cent, between Feliriiarv 1927 and Decemlier 
1933. 

4. Position re : Real B’gyes'. — Bombay, 
April 19.34 elcvi.n per cent, higlier tluin in 
1926 ; Atuiiedabad at per cent, higlier; and 
in .Sliolapiir 15 per cent. liialKii’. 

5. Reasons for ll'a.ve Cuts. — -Tlie reason 
most generall.v' given was trade depression. 
Other reasons varied witli tlu: centres. 
In Bomliay it wa.s stated that it was 
necessary to reduce tlie cost of production, 
and laliour costs wen: tluise most capable 
of reduction as the fai liu the coat of living 
would enable the worker.s to maintain the 
standard of life tlicy hud in 1920 even 
after wages were reduced. As regards 
Ahmedabad, there was no genera,! reduc- 
tion of wages at tlie time hut sucii a reduc- 
tion was contemj-ilated owing to diminislied 
profits and the wage reductions in other 
centres, fn one centre wages were reriuced 
owing to tlie proliable coming into opera- 
tion of tlie .'>4 hours week. 

0. “ Rationalisation ’’ ami its Effects 
on U'orfc awl Cowlitions. — 'I’Imt method 
of rationalisation which takes the form of 
asking operatives to mind more machines 
tliaii formerly had made tlie greatest 
progress in mills in Bombay Oity. In 
Alimedabacl, rationalisation had been 
particularly directed towards improving 
tlie ofliciency and typos of machines u,sed. 
Tile effect of rationalisation on earnings 
varied from mill to mill, Jn tlie few cases 
where rationalisation had not iiee.n accom- 
panied by wage cuts, tlio workers were 
getting about 50 per cent, more than they 
did lieforo rationalisation was introduced ; 
wiiore it was accompanied by wage cuts the 
workers were not getting any more,— -the 
extra rates for minding 'mare machines 
being neutralised by reductions in wagc,s. 
Tlic effects of ratio naliKatiou on the con- 
ditions of work had been heneficial because 
the workers were either working a shorter 
day or their work had been rendered easier. 
In Bombay, one form of rationalisation was 
to ask a weaver to mind four loonns in- 
stead of two. In Ahmedabad, the system 
Iiad not been adopted but double side 
working in the frame departiucut was 
devoloirtng and bettor mixings and tlie 
i production of finer cloth had increased 
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rapidly. Whcire operatives wore attending 
more maehines tlian fonneriy, the workers i 
had usually been siven. 35 to 60 per eont. i 
more wages in ring spinning, and 50 to 75 
per cent, more on the speed frame. But 
some beneftt from the inereased effteiency 
of the plant had been passed on to some 
workers in the form of higher earnings on 
those machines. In other centres there 
liad liecn veryfew changes in machinery or 
niethotis, li’iKi general effects of rationalisa- 
tion, in so far as one is able to generalise, 
had been beneficial to the workers. 

7. Extent of Unemployment and iU 
UameH : — Kor lack of any agency ottieial 
or non-oliicial for collecting statistics of 
njioTiiployrnent, it was very difficult to 
forniulatc an answer to this question. 
28,000 workeivs had lost their employment ii 
cotton Tiiills in Borai)ay. (The reopeninj, 
of closed mills and the employment of 
workers on niglit shift had, however, more 
than alisorbed this number by the end of 
the year 1934.) In Ahmeclabad, 20,551 
more operatives were employed in cotton 
mills than in 1926 and in Sholapnr the 
number employed was more or less station- 
ary. 

The pubiieation of the report of tlie Depart- 
mental inquiry was followed by several conver- 
sations between His Kxcclleiiey tlie Governor 
of Bombay and tlie llon’ble the General and 
Homo Jh'iubcr on the one hand and the repre- 
sentatives of the iiiliowners’ Association, 
Bombay, and representative labour leaders on tlie i 
otlior, Tlie Assoeiatioii submitted to Government 
a simple .sehiium of standard rates for uiirationa- 
lised ooeupations on time rates of wages fori 
affiliated mills in Bombay Gity and they also 
agreed, in eases where the deai'nes.s ailowanee 
for Weavers had fallen to less than 40 per cent, 
to raise this allowance to 40 per cent, after tlie 
coming into effect of tlie 5 l-lioiU’ week on the 
1st January 1935, 

BOMBAY PASSES A TRADE 
DISPUTES CONCILIATION ACT. 

By far tile most important result of the report 
of tlie Bombay Departmental Enquiry was tlie 
pa.ssiug by the Government of Bombay of a 
Trade Disputes Coneiliation Act in August 1934. 
'i'liis .iVet makes provision (1) for tlie appoint- 
ment of a Uibour Ollienr to look after the 
interests of cotton mill workers In Bombay 
Gity, to represent their individual grievances to 
their eiiqiloyers and to secure redress of such 
griev.iuee.s whenever and wherever possible ; 
aiirl (2) tor the appointment of the Obramissioncr 
of .Laljour as an e.v-ortieio Ghief Goiielliator to 
whom tile l/.ibonr Officer could liring all eases 
in wliieh be could not succeed. 'I'lie Ghief i 
Goiielliator is given powers to siimmou parties 
and witneK,ses anil to call for .such documents as 
may be. necessary. Altliongli the fimetious of 
the Gliief (.kmciliator were to bring about an 
agreement between two opposing parties, lie lias 
eoine to lie regarded almost as an industi-ial 
judge whose deeision , has so far heen mostly 
aecciihid by hot li the partii'S to a dispute. Wheii 
the Bill for tiiis piece, of legislation was suli- 
mitteil to tlie Bombay Legislal.ivc Gotmeil, the 
Millowuora’ Association, Bombay, gave an] 


undertaking to Goverumeiit tliat if i he bill was 
passed they would also aiipoiiit a Labour Officer 
of their own whose main duties would be to use 
hlsiulluenee ■with millnianagumeuts on behalf of 
tlie workers and who would endeavour to 
secure a certain measure of co-ordination in 
condition.s of work as lietween tiio different mills 
in Bombay. Mr. W. B. Gilliffiin, l.i'.s., was Hie 
first Government Labour Officer to be appointed 
mider the Act. When Mr. Gilligan went on leave 
in November 1935, he was succeeded by Mr. W. 
Pryde, I.P. Mr. J. V. Gemiings, c.n. K., 
Commissioner of Labour, is Hie ex-officio Ghief 
Oonciliator and M.r. G. A. Dalai, n.si!. (London) 
is the .Labour Officer of the Millowiiers’ Associa- 
tion. During the period of nearly two years for 
which the Act lias been in force, remarkable 
results iiave iieen achieved and. there lias been 
an almost complete absence of indn.strial .strife 
in tlio cotton mill industry in .Bomliay City since 
the Act came into force in Moptemlier 1934. 

During the 19 months ending 31st March 1936 
for wiiieli tlie Labour Ofiioor has functioned, the 
total number of complaints submitted to Iiim 
amounted to 1,303. Of tlie 348 complaints 
submitted during the first quarter of the year 
1936, 237 or nearly 73 per cent, were settled In 
favour of the workers, 17 were ponding and the 
remainder were either nn.sueoessfui or were 
witlidrawii. Thi.s figure of 73 per cent, for 
successes may bo considered as applying to the’ 
total number of complaints registered witli iiiiil 
investigated by the Labour Oftioor. The imnihor 
of eases referred liy the Labour Officer to tiuv 
Gliief Goiieiliator dmliig tlie 19 nioiitlis purling 
rjlst March 1936 aniouiited to 30 of which 1 1 
wore settled in favour of the worker.s and the 
reinaiuliig 16 wore either imsuccessful or were 
withdrawn or not proceeded with. 

INSTITUTION BY THE GOVERNMENT 
OF BOMBAY OF A GENERAL WAGE 
CENSUS. 

.By far the .most notable event in the fluid of 
Government administration of matters connected 
witli laliour in India was the institution liy the 
Government of .Bombay, in 19,34, of a General 
Wage Census to cover a.s many indn.stries as 
possible in tlie .Bombay Ibnsideuey. Tiie Boyal 
Commission on Indian Labour had rocoimnonrled 
tluit before any machinery was set up for fixing 
minimum wages, complete surveys of wages 
and conditions should bo uudortakcu for such 
iudustrle.s in which there was a strong presump- 
tion tliat eouditions warranted detailed inves- 
tigation and that the results of these, surveys 
slioiild be tile basis on which it should be decided 
wliether the fixing of a minimum wage would lie 
desiraidu and praeticalile. Ibitil 1934 the 
rjihoiir Office of tin; Government of Bombay 
had conducted tlireo onquirlcs into the wages 
and liours of work of cotton mill workers in Hie 
Bomliay Presidency for Hohcfoil months in Hie 
years of 1921, 1923 and 1926, OHier wage.s 
enquiries of a limited eharaeter covered muni- 
cipal workers, peons in Bombay (flty and workers 
in a few seleeted jirinting presses in iioinbuy 
City. None of the otlier industries, espeeinlly 
the engineering, had lieeii toirelied. No other 
provinee in India had attempted an enquiry into 
industrial wages and such information as was 
available on the subject consisted of a few figures 
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of wiiiffi? riites in soiiuv important, omipatious 
ill ',i‘li'cli.(l units wliich art' i-oufainctl in some of 
tlio iituvual pro%'iimi!U aduiiriistration roports on 
tile wni'Kiiiu of till' liidiin Kactorics Art. Tiu> 
(tovciiiiiiriif of IJoiidwy frit iliat licforo any 
quest ion ill coiuuMdioii wit.li tin; ra'iiation of ■vva.ae 
fioai'ds tor fixing niininmm wages could be 
considered,, it would be necessary to have ac- 
curate and reliable information on wages and 
condition.s of work in a.s many indu.stries as 
pos.silile- -luith organised iinil rmorgani.sp,d. 
d'hey accordingly instructed the Ijabour Olliec to 
first innlce a .survey of wages and conditions in 
factory industries tlie first part of which should 
cover all perennial factorie.s and ttie second 
seasonal factories. 

.in 192:i, the (iovonuneut of Bondiay had 
introduced, in tlio local hegi-slative Council, a 
Bill to provide for tire coJlfiction of .statistics in 
connection witli -wimcs, prices and rents by 
makins it compulsory for occupiers, shop-keepers 
and tenants to supply correct information. 
Owing to .strong opvositlon from the non-otficial 
benches, particularly irom tlio represontatives 
of employers and vested interests, the Bill ivas 
withdrawn ; and, to-day, neither the Central 
nor the Provincial Statute Books in Tmlia con- 
tain any Act which compels emplo.vcrs to 
furnish statistics relating to wages or shop- 
keepers to make rcliinis of prices. 

Preliminary cnquiric.s which liad been con- 
dneted in represeniative factories during the 
year 193:1 bad revealed the existence of a lie- 
Wilderiiig variety of luetliods and periods of 
wage xiaymeut as between unit and unit and also 
the use of a variciy of Engli.sli, veniaculfir and 
local names for designating ocenpations. It 
was moreover felt that if results of any value 
were to be secured from a general wage census, 
it should cover all or as many units as possible ; 
and that, in the absence of a Statistics Act, it 
would be iiecBsaary to secure .the willing co- 
operation of as many factory managements as 
possible. It was also necessary to draw, up 
uniform forms which would be equally applicable 
to all indiistrie.s. With thts object in view, an 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour (Sir. N. A. 
Slehrbau, b.a., f.s.s.) assisted by a statistical 
assistant from the Labour Ollice (Mr. 11. G. 
Gokhale, B.C'om.) visited every one of nearly 
750 perennial factories in over 80 towns and 
villages in the Bombay Presidency between 
January and May 193-1. All manufacturing 
processes at each of those factories were examin- 
ed and with the assistance of teehiiical experts 
in each Industry, lists of standard ocenpational 
terms were draAvn up for all industries. The 
wliole of the admini.strative, clerical and labour 
staffs at each factory were properly classified 
according to tlieir correct oecupational designa- 
tions and full instractioms. were left at each 
factory with regard to the maimer in which the 
census forms were to bo filled up. This first 
part of the census was for tlio month of May 
1934 wiili variations to suit local conditions. 
The forms togc'ther witli a general questionnaire 
containing over OO questions covering all phases 
of wage payments, conditions of work and wel- 
fare, and standard lists of occupational terms 
were issued to all perennial faotorles early in the 
month of Juno and second and third visits 
were paid to almost every factory for the purpose 
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of securing botli unifonnily and aci uracy in ilie 
returns. It reficcts great credit oil flic .'-fair of 
the L'llionr OfUc'- tint no(. one of the xiei'ennhil 
working fucfoiies in tlie Itomiriy Presidency fail- 
ed to submit full information. 

JTie Government of Bombay propose to 
publish the results of tlie first part of the General 
Wage (!eri.sns iu a seric.s of six reports, the first 
four eoveriug wages, liours of work ami eomlition.s 
of einploynient iu tlie engineering, printing, 
textile and other miseellaneons iiidnstrii'S, the 
fifth covering salaries and conditions of cmxiluy- 
nienl of .supervi.sory staffs in jiercimial factories 
and the la.st being a general report covering all 
industries. The first report of Ibe series cover- 
ing the engineering trade was pnlilislied in 
Decemiier 1935 and the second covering the 
priuting indu.stry was pnlilislied early iu Marcli 
1939. Both tlicse reports contain a fund of 
most valuable information regarding wage rates, 
earnings and condition.s of eniployment and they 
should lie of the greatest possilile value to both 
employer.s and the employed, to Govcrnmeiit 
administrations, to ceouoinists and to tlie imblic 
generally. Copies of tliesu reports can lie had 
from tlie Government Hook D.'pot, Bombay or 
from the High Commissioner for lud ia in Loudon. 

FIRST ASIATIC LABOUR 
CONFERENCE. 

The yoai' 10.34 was a year of notable events 
for Indian labour. Th- first Asiatic Labour 
Oonfi'i'ciicc attended by delegates from Japan, 
India and Ceylon was li“ld at (’olomlio on the. 
loth and 11th Alay. Missrs. X. Al. Joshi, 
.famnaclas Af. Alehta, S. C. Jo.shi and AV. Francis 
repre.sented India. J)r. P. P. Pillai, Director of 
the Indian Branch of the International babonr 
Ollicc and Dr. F. j. Ayusawa, a member of the 
International Labour Olliec staff at Geneva also 
attended the Oongress. A enustitntion for the 
Oongre.ss wa.s drawn up and several resolutions 
dealing with various asjieets of the labour 
problem were adopted. 

In the month of Auginst, the Government of 
Bombay lauiiehed a prosecution against eight 
leaders of the textile .strike of April-Juue on the 
grounds (1 ) that some of the demands made or 
formulated by the .strikers were not in furtherance 
of a trade dispute ; and (2) that the strike was 
designed to iutliet severe, general and iirolonged 
liardship on the nomniunity and thereby to 
compel the Government to take or abstain from 
taking some particular eour.se of notion. The' 
aecnsed Avere charged under Sections 16 and 17 
of the Trade Disputes ,\(;t, 1929, as being persons 
who incited others to take part iu an illegal 
strike. The, diilef Presidency Afagistrate, 
Bombay, who tried tlio case, lield that the strike 
was not illegal within the meaning of snb-sec- 
tion (1) of section 16 of the Act and acquitted 
all the accused on the 23rcl October 1934. The 
Government of Bombay preferred an appeal 
against the decision of the Chief Pre.sidency 
Magistrate and the appeal was admitted iiy the 
Bombay High Court. The Honourable the 
CHief Justice and Air. Justice lY, J. Wadia who 
heard the. case, agreed with the iiiiding.s of the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate and dismissed tlie 
appeal. 
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THE’WMAnIfA^RIES act, 1934. i »-.r GVo,,/,s.,-Th'ior t,<. the lo-il 

’ . .. Act, faetoiy oi»ftrafcn’e.s were divided into tliiw 

The Hoyal Oniurnis.sion on Ttidinn L'lhour aw and .-sex ,irroni>-! : (1) adidf males, (l>) adiih 
made seviiral very IniportaTjt rewminendatious fynialex, and (:!) clnldivii of IiolJi se.Kes, 
for .tiidwtaatia! aniendinonte of the Indian par.son.'i over Id and imder I.") yiwrs oi aye. 
Idietnriea Aet, li)1 1.asamondedby till! Aniondiii'i fourth nronp of ‘ ailoloseents ' lias now been 
Acts of lOdd, tOdd and li)3l, firstly, for introduced, 'rii-.se are dellneii as t'eisoiis of 

the rediietion of the, maximum limits of daily both sexes who are over t he aye ol I r> years and 
and weekly luutr.s of work in peronnial factories uudi'rtho aye of 17 year.s but wlio liave not, lieen 
and for the better royulation of such hour.s ; eertiiied as fit for einploynnmf a.s aiiidts. Sneh 
secondly, for the luiprovoinmt ot workiny adolescents as liave not been so eortifieil are to 
eonditions in factories : and thirdly, for a more he deeiiietl to be children, 
effective oiiscrvance, on the pa^i't f>f (e) /Gwav o/ irort-.-^Tiie maximinn limiN of 

ovvner.s, of tlie. rcjpiuements^ ot the Ant. IJu, eleven hours per day and sixty lioiirs per wetdc 
aovernmeiitof tndia aeeepted most of the Itoyal xd for both adult males 

‘ i’rwa’T.a and feinale.s are permil tod only in the ca.se of se;i- 
drait Bill lor an entirely new Act. Phis was sonal faetories. The inaxinmm hours permitted 
circulated to all provmml (Sovcrnments in <hiw factories have been nxiiiccd to nine 

1S),?2 for opinion. On the leciupt of the replies ,iay and 51 per week siilyeet to the proviso 
from local Governments, the Eononrable thatpcrsonscmployedonworknecessitatinycon- 
Mcmbnr m eharye of the Bepartment of Indus- production for technic il reasons ami per- 

trte.s and .Labour of the sons whose work is recpiirwl for the maiuifarture 

inade a tour of the inore important indnstifal or supply ot articles of prime necessity whicli must 
centres in India to discuss vanon.s d®«tioim be made or supplied every dav may be empioved 
arisiiry out of Hie draft Ibll with the icprcs™^^ jpp 

tives oi local Govftrnmoiit.s and a,s.soRiatif)ns of ,„jpxiimim hours of work permitted for both 
employers aiid workmeii. On the comhw uncertified adolescents ami children have been 
of this tour, the Ifovenimtmt of Iiidui cmivcnwl ^ , p and In 

a eonference of provincial chief inspeetors of „erp,,,ji.,i factories 
factories and a final Bill was then drawn up ami 

this was introduced in tlie Leyi.slative A,ssembly (U), I'ipre/iiloivy . — The principle of “ spread- 

on the «th September likkL It was p.issed into over”, Ic., the limitatiou of the p.u'iod of 
law at tile summer session of ttie Assemlily at eoiisectu.ive imurs duriiiy which the dailv 
Simla in 15)34 and received tlie assent of the limits of hours of work may be availed of by 
Bovernor-fieni'ral on the, dolh Auyiist ot that the owner or oceiipiorot a factory was introdueeil 
year. The new Aet was hmuylit into effect from in factory leyislation for the first (iiinu Tlie 
the 1st .Jamuiry 15)3.5. siireadover in the ca.se of lululls is limited to 

„ „ * ■ . .... , , . , tliirtceu oonsecutivc hours ami in the case of 

Pull details have been given in this md-cot the ehildren to .seven and a half eontinnon.slioiir,s; 
flr.stfaetories Aet of 1S«1 and of the siilisequent i,„t, fu,. eoiitiuuows period of eleven free hours 
amending Act of 1891, of the 15)11 consoliding in every twenty-four hours in the eisi' of adults 
Act and of the Ameudimi Act »f 15)22. .the ami of sixteen ami a lulf-fivc hours in the case 
Auiendmg .Aet.s of ll)2.i, l.)26 and 10,11 did not ojiiliireu must include the hours between 
introduce any new principle of major importance 7 p_,n. and 0 a.m. for Imtli women and 
ami were merely intended to remove adniinis- children. The power to grant, exomptiema in 
trative dilhculties All the new features intro- case of women whore technical ivasous , 
diiced by the 1934 Act were hicoipoiatetl as a pcquir# that work .should be done at night, p.j/. 
result of the recommendations of the Iloyal {a the fish curing imhistry, coiitiunes to be 
Commission. The main prdvisions of the Indian allowed ^ 

faetory law as it stands to-day are given below ‘ . 

with notes regarding tlie new priiiciples wliieh (a) Artificial Coolinr/ ami Jlumidifirafion , — 
were introdueed hy the 1934 Act. The provisions incoriiorated in tlie 15)22 Act 

with regard, to the control tif art.illeial liiimidl- 
(a) Clandfication of Ji'oetories . — A di.stinc.tion flcatloii were expanded. A new prineiplo was 
is drawn between ‘seasonal’ and ‘perennial’ introdueed whereby power was given to local 
faeforios. A factory w'hich is exclusively (lovcrnmeiits to iilitliorisc Factory rnsjicctors 


facture of grouml-nut oil, or the manufacture power of the air if they a 
of coflce, imllgo, lac, ruhlier, sugar (including is at times in.sumcicnt t 
gur) or tea is to he a seasonal faetory, provirled against dammr to lii-alth 1 


; of ophiion that it 
secure operatives 
serious discomfort 



the local (iliUdalgazcHiuilcelare any such factory 1,,, appreciably increa.sed witlioiit involving 
in which maiiutacturing protwsse.s are ordinaril.v' an amouui of expensi! wiiicli -vvoulil be uureasoii' 
earned on tor more than 180 working days in abl,. under the, uircumslauecs, 

the .year, not to lie a aea.sonaI factory for the 

purposes of Uie Act, 'riie local (lovernuient may (/) TPe//«rf.---'5riie Goverinneiit of India did 
also, hy notillcal ion, declare any .seasonal faetory not accept the ivconimcndatlon of the Iloyal 
in whieli miuinf.u‘tiirttig jtroe“s.ses are ordinarily Commission witli regard to the giving of the 
carried on for not more than ISO working days power to local (lovernmeiits to issui* wedtare 
in the .year and which cannot be carried on except order.s such as are issued by the Hecretary of 
during particular Seasons or at times dependent State in Kngland under seetinn 7 of Ihe Bolicof 
on the irregular action of natural forces, to be a Factories, etc. (Miseelhiuenus ITovisions) Act 
seasonal factory for tlie purposes of this Act. of 1914, They were of opinion that t' 
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fu be covi'icit by such welfare orders should 
have (he aiiproval iif (lie les'islature and should 
not be. im|i(.>sed on owners by the. executive 
yovw-nmeiit. Th(» new Act has, however, 
iiiaile iirovisioii for four matters in connection 
wilti workers’ welfi) re : (1) for the jiiaintenancn 
of a suit.al)le and suHicient supply of water tor 
washing; tor tlie use of xtersons employed in 
processes iiivolviuu: couf.act with obnoxious 
or pi.iisonoiis .subst anees ; (2) for ail(‘qufite slielter 
for I'est. in fantories cmployiujj; more than 150 
liei.'sons ; (d) for the reservation of suitable 
rooms for the use of children of wonum employed 
in faeturi(.^s employiny; more than fifty women ; 
and (4) for the maintenance of adetpiate first 
aid appliances. 

(f/) /test Inle.mtU and HoHduys . — Tlic provi- 
sions of the .1911 and the 1922 Acts with regard 
to rest intervals and tiie weekly holiday were 
maintained subject only to verbal modifications 
of a minor cliaracter. 

(/i) Overtime . — The old Acts contained no 
limitations witli regard to the overtime hours 
whioli could bo worked by ‘ exempted ’ 
workers. Tiio now Act places”a limitation of 
hours on the amount of overtime tliat can be 
worked by virtue of any exemptions granted 
under the Act. With regard to overtime 
rates of pay, tlie Act lays down tliat a tinu* 
and a Iialf stioiild be paid in all eases wliere a 
worker in a seasonal factory is rei'iuired to work 
for more tlian 00 iiovirs in any one week or 
wliere a w'orker in a factory otlii'r t.lian a si'iisonai 
factory is required to work for more tlian ten 
hom’,s in any one day. Jiiit wliere a worker 
in a factory otiu'r tliau a seasonal factory is 
required to work for more tlian fifty-four hours 
in any one week, he is to be entitled, in respect 
of tlie overtime worked less any overtime in 
respeet of wliicli lie is entitled to extra pay 
under tlie preeeding sentenee, to pay at tlie rati' 
of one and a quarter timi's his ordinary rate of 
pay. Wlieii a worker in any factory works on 
the weekly rest day, lie is to he entitled in 
respeet of tlic overtime worked to pay at the 
rate of one and a lialf times the ordinary rate 
of pay. 

(i) Certifioates of Fitness for Children . — 
All the earlier Factory Acts contained provi- 
sions for the certification, by certifying surgeons, 
of the age of children seeking employnient- In 
factories. Tiie 1934 Act went a step further 
and gave powm-s to local Governments to inaki' 
rules pri'seribing thi‘ degree of lltuess to be. 
'attained by such children and laid down that 
whenever such a standard has been laid down, 
no child failing to obtain it can be certified for 
employment in a factory. 

O') Semrit!/ of Faelory Stnudures . — ^Another 
now feature of the 1934 Act Is the power which 
lia.s been given t.u factory in.spectora to call upon 
managers to carry out sucii tests as may be 
nece.ssary to dcti'i'iuine the .strengtli ,or quality 
of any spccillcd parts of the structure of factories 
if they of opinion that, on account of any 
defec.t or inadequacy in the construction of 
any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is 'dangerous to human life or safety. Local 
Governments are further empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of .stability. 


(A) ExemplUms . — A frequent eanse of com- 
plaint against tlie older faelory Acts was that 
they gas’e local Goveniiiients very widi' power-; 
to e.xempt certain classes of workiiii-n from all 
or .any of tin- rcstrictivi- provisions of tin- .\ct. 
The new Act limited tiic.se powers aiul jitv^irihnl 
further tliat no exemptions wt-re to la- .I'nuiteil 
in respect of tlie provisions for spreitdover. 
prollibitiou of nigiit work and tiie lunitations 
of weekly hours for women and per.sonri under 
the age of sixteen yt-ars ; Init, as already slated, 
night work for women was peniiittcd in lisli 
curing fn(;tori(^s. 

(1) Xotiees, Iteeords and Iteiiisters. — Tlii> 
1934 Act provides more etfeelivi'^ methods for 
the maiiitcnanee of records and registers ot 
euiploymi>nt. ; tlie posting of iioliees, for tlie 
benefit of the workers, of tlieir liours of I'lnploy- 
niont; the jire.serilied ah.straets of tlie Factories 
Act, weekly liolidays, etc., and for the notifi- 
cation of these notices and any elianges proposed 
to be made in them to iu.spectors of factories. 

(?») Fines and Penalties. — Highi-r peiialtie.s 
and fines are pivserihed for oecupim's or owners 
.of factories will) liave. heen pres'ionsiy eonvieted 
for having eommitteed tlie same otfi-nces. 

At the moment of writing it is not possible 
to (lifer any eoiuments on the. working of tlie 
Factories Act of 1034. Tin- annual iiroviueial 
reports on tlio administration of tlu- factory 
laws arc S('ldom ready befori- the middle of the 
year following that for wliieli they an- prepaivd 
and the eomiiilation of the all-India report 
which is begun after all tiie pro%'indal reports 
Iiave btnm reeeiveil by the Govi-runieiit of India 
is u.siially published about six nionth.s later. 
The lir.st all-India n-port on tlu; working of the 
new Act will not bi- available, therefore, till 
the end of the year 193G. It is not likely that 
factory workers outside tiie tt-xttle industry 
are lik(>ly to have biseii very much aff(>cti‘d in 
regard to the. new n-strlctions relating to hours 
of work because, in most cases, weekly hours 
were already 54 or under bt-fore the 1934 Act 
came into effect. In textile mills, some owne,rs 
reduced the daily liours whereas other.s, taking 
advantage of the sliortor week, worked a ten- 
hour day a.s before for five days in the week 
and gave tiieir workpeople a half holiday on 
the day preceding the weekly rest day. 

JANUARY 1935 TO MARCH 1936. 

The year 19.35 oiiencd with the Government 
of Bombay adopting a new angle of vision 
with regard to industrial disputes. The attitude 
of both the Central and the J-’rovincial Oovoru- 
ments towards industrial disputes in India 
during the previous fifteen years was one either 
of laissez faire as long as law and order v^ere, 
maintained or of Interference only in such cases ' 
whore, particular disputes resulted in breaches 
of the peace. Compared to the total number 
of strikes which had ocenrred in the. country,’ 
the number of cases in wliieli committee.s of 
enquiry had been appointed to carry out inve.sti- , 
gations and to submit reports criii wlu-'li lufici.il 
conciliators had taken the trouble to bi mg .ilimit. 
settlements which would be accepteble to both 
parties was very small indeed. But, the success 
which met the efforts of the Labour Officer 
appointed under the Bombay Trade Disputes 
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doiiciliation Act. for the textile- indnstry in of (Jellnite information rolatiiif; to tlio condiUoni 
Bombay Uity was at onec apparent and the of worlcand vva^n^s of .slmiuonployees beoin! tliej 
Goveriiiaont of Uomljay, embokleued by this could fornmlate any views on ibo .siil)jt!et, 
sneeesK, were most anxious to try out the Woverninwit ttierefore instructed tiui lomiiiis- 

S ' Hple of eondliaf ion in iudnstries other sioner of Lahour to conduct an (!U(imi'y am. 
tlie tf^xtile ami to brint! about settlements siilnnit a report for the iiiformatioii of (ojvern- 
. wlihdi would JHiiKc for industrial peace of a nieut ami the Leirislative Doiincil. .1 tie rcjpon 
more, eiuluriug oharacter. With tliis object of this eurpitry whicli covers the liours ot worK 
in view, the Ihnnbay Goveruraeiit instructed waRcs and eoiuiitious ot empioyineut in tiu 
their (ioTurnissioner of hahciur (who is also ex- retail trade of some t, owns of t.iin Jjambaj 
otlieio Chief Conciliator imtler the Bombay I'resideney was pulilistwit in I'chriuiry aiit 


wlihdi would JiiaKc for industrial peace of a nieut ami the Legislative Lfouneil. Ilie report 
rnore. eiiduriuR oharacter. With tliis object of this eurpitry whicli covers the lionrs ot worK, 
in view, the Bombay Goveruraeiit instructed waRcs and eoiiditious ot empJoyineiit in the 
their (ioTumissioner of Lahour (who is also ex- retail trade of some t.owns nJ t.lin Lombay 
otlieio Chief Conciliator under the Bombay Ihusideiiey was imWishttd ui . I- elnauirylSi.U) and 
Trade Ifispiitcs Conciliation Act) to attempt it Is the first of its kind in India. Mr b.ih iile 
conciliation in oases where he tiiouglit that Bill came up again ni the LouU)a> LcRisIatixe 
Government intervimtiou would be of value. (Jouiuai on tlic 20tii Mar<di mi a motion lor tlic 
In aeeorciance with these instrnetions, the reference ot tlin Bdl to a bdeot Couiimttee bub 
Commissioner of .Labour olfered his. services as this motion was lost liy :ib voles to at) owing 
eonciliatortu the. Western India. Match Company mainly to the opposition ot (.xoveniiuent who 
(luring a dispute wiiieii occurred diiring January felt that tlie dilhculties lu e.omieetion with llu, 
19:55 between the company and its workmen administration ot such a lueasiu'u were tin tlie 
at their Ambeniatli factory over questions present insimmimitabip ^owniimi, it weu aBir 
eonueeted iniinly witli reductions in w-ages. o* th? 

-Air. J. P. Geniiings, (iommissjonor of Jjibomy shortly bs electe I under the now 
and Mr. S. .11. B.;sl)pando, A,4.sist.-mt. Conimis- have an opportunit.i ot diwuling wt otliei such 
sioner, ivere able to .secure an agremnenb between a measure as was proposed by All, B.akhale should 
fchP t\vo piU'Gioa on tiio of which ’Work he acloj^ted or not* 

rf'sumcd after a strike l.iafing for a mouth. raw «rAr<rC! ar'T 

Sub.sequent to restarting work tlierc wa.s a THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT. 

f nrtiier di.sagreement Perhaps tlie most advaneed and difficult piece 

tlop. ou tl,I» Mr. »■ A /M,rl,,m. £* £ 

„I ». llTiS !:AT„ l«W»Mve 

paid several visits to Amheriiath in order to tj m promisial to 

beSfii or aC;r po:du..rf ami SS?!41i(;*atLm 

SciS £• sr”m! 

llle' pof numt that not in a 

ilr oilw telt IwSl lilftth. PShS Vr;4T offc dSftoS 

managenimit in Bombay ami after nearly tW(i ““iVrnrm nmii wa ms in respect 

been .settled on the basis of awards given by J,rt?ie\CffirV TOsSmi^^ 

flr“rr-ea hm iirjmha mi^ wbhb’irf^^^ slmwt.^ that abuses of a BuffieAeutly wide 

riiS'r -rr ..r' A”" “ sihrsk ?k'*'io‘w„is.S"f Ks 

i smile i oudh heeluse the alone '«'ere in favour of legislation on the suiijoct 

A,“™ ,S ",ifuo:!i.,S ".hrte"" »<; «» K’SSkli'kSa 

Vmi ■. U'c J- B is- rsf m cmiss tl e tlie Boyal Commission on Tndian Laiioiir vyas 

the 1 ‘ilim ■ 0« V haw sucSullv into appointed and tlie Governmimt of India decided 

in «cwr .niw lUsim to await their recommemlation.s m tlie inatter. 

in s^.,M '.V Imtcmn '‘’h« -'loyal Commission rceoinmendod all-lndia 

tosLiiin agiu nu nth a<,u,ptablL to both sides. ima tiic Government of India drew 

MR. R. R. BAKH.AIE’S SHOPS BILL. K,?;S™S 

At the .summer session of the Bombay Xegis- 1933. A motion for the circulation of tlie Bill 
lativfi Council Jield at Poona in July 1935, wus pa.ssed on tJie 14th February and tlie Bill 
dir. Jl. It. Baklialc introduced a Bill to prohibit was then referred to all local GoVernmenls for 
the employment of children and to limit the opinion after eonsultation with tlie interests 
honi's of work of young persons in shops and coneernetl. A motion for the reference of the 
to jirovido for tlieir early cld.sing. , A motion Bill to a Seleefc Committee was tallied for tlie 
for the eirciilatioii of tlie Bill for opinion was Delhi session of 1034 hut was not rcachc.d and 
adopted; but, Ihe Governlneut of Bombay the Billlapsed. The G'ovm’iimeiit ot India took 
wiiile not opposing the first reading were of this opportunity of revising the original Bill 
opinion that it was essfuitial to be in possession throughout in the li.ght of llio eritieisuis which 
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hful liL'cn recjftlved and a new Bill was intvoducfid 
ill tilt! I.c^islativn Assiitnfdy <m tlm 13th t\‘ii- 
I'UMi'y 193;'). A motion for the rehsreneo of the 
Bill to a Selftot Committee was adopted on the 
Brth Ifeljniary. 'I’lio Solcot Coriimittee met at 
Simla from the 27tli May to the 1st June ahd 
3fr. iH. A. Mehrhari, Assistant C'oinmisaioner of 
Lahoxir of the Government of Bombay, was 
invited by the Oovernment of India to attend 
its lUeetinKS as an Bxpert Adviser. The Select 
Gnmndttee’s report together with the Bill as 
amonded by them wan priWlshed in tlie Gazette 
of India for the ICtli February 1935. 

It is not necessary for tim purposes of this note 
to describe tiie contents of the. Government of 
India’s oriffinal and revised Bills and the iimpli- 
fications made in the revised Bill by the .Sfdeot. 
Gommittoe. All Hk; diiferont drafts dealt with 
two main principles : (1) prompter ]>ayments of 
wa^es ; and (3) control of tlic deduetioms whieli 
an employer may make, from the washes of his 
workmen in respect of fines and services. Tiie 
main differences between tiie tliree drafts ixdated 
to (a) tile scope of tho proposed mea.snre, (6) the 
types and extent of tlie permissiido deductions, 
(fi) definition of the term “ wascs ", and (rf) tlie 
periods during wtiich wages shouid be iiaid after 
tliey fall due. The original Bill permitted 
employers to make deductions from wages in 
respect of the value of material damaged in tho 
process of mauufaeture and whiclr was lianded 
over to tlie worker concerned. Tlie practice of 
liandiug over damaged material to the worker 
and of deducting its cost from his wages i.s widely 
prevalent in certain centres of the te.vtile indus- 
try ill India and particularly in Alimedabad 
where it was estimated that a total sum of nearly 
flfteon lakhs of rupees was deducted anniiall>’ 
from the wages of about 25,00(1 weavers in 
respe,ct of weaving lIno,s and the value of damag- 
ed cloth handed over to tliein. The Laliour 
Office of the Government of Bombay made an 
elaborate enquiry into tliis matter in 1933 anil 
the Government of India acting on a report on 
the subject submitted to tiieni by the Bombay 
Government decided to disallow tliis typo of 
deductions in tlie reviserl Bill. Anotlicr practice 
wliich is widely prevalent in several industries 
is to grant good attendance and efliciency bonuses 
in aildltioii to rates. Bonuses oifer a wide 
loophole to employers to evade limitations in 
respeot of fines because if the granting of bonuses 
were permitted there would be nothing to pre- 
vent an employer from sdlAing apart substantial 
portions of wages us bonuses to be iniid condi- 
tionally on certain standards of conduct, atten- 
dani'e and eiliciency being attained. If a work- 
man failed to attain the specified stuiiflards, he 
would lose tlie bonus or in otiier words lie would 
bo fined to that extent. It was necessary, 
tiiereforc, for tlio Government of India to so 
amiiiify tlie definition of the tvrm ‘ wages ’ as 
to cover ail bonuses. Textile mills in Bholatmr 
follow a, practice of granting a certain quantity, 
of grain every mouth to siioli of tlieir workers as ! 
do not remain absent for more tliau four days; in i 
a iiiontli and of deducting Its. 2 (or more depend- 
ing on varying quantities of grain supplied) 
from tlieir wages. Tiie sy.stem was introdneed 
during a period of higli prices whicli were pro-' 
valent in 1919-20 and was intended to meet a' 
demand foi’ increases in wages. The value of ' 
the grain allowance varies with fluotuatious in 
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prices and puts a part of the wagi' on tlie basis of 
a sliiilng scale. As sueli it is not oiiicetiotiable 
but workers who fail to put in the required period 
of attciuiancp are deprivcil of tliis al!owan<-<' and 
tlie ]o.ss U’ldcli acenies to them acts as a line. 
In princiide the wliole system is bad and s-ivoiir.s 
ver.y muefi of tlie. oid ' Tommy stiops ’ in 
England wiiieh tlie earlier ’Inick Acts were 
intended to kill. Tiie Seleil; Committee accepted 
tills argument and inserted a mnv provision in 
tho Bill requiring that all wages should Iw paid 
in currency notes and/or coin of the realm. 

When the Bill came up for .sceoiid reading 
in tho Begislative Assemlily in I'’eliriiary 1939, 
Sir Hoini I'. Mody, ic.n.u.,' the veprcseiitative of 
the Miilowners' .Issociaiion, Bonibiiy, moved 
an aniniidment I>y the viilue of ivhich an 
employer would be permitted to dediiel:. tiiirteen 
days* wages from the due w.igi's of siic.li iiersons 
as acting in concert of ten or more remained 
absent from work without giving <lue notice. 
Tliis amoudnient was intended to preA’cnt 
lightning strikes and it introduced an eiiiirely 
new principle into tiic Bill. .As .siu-h it was 
strongly opposed liy Mr. X. Al. Joshi, the re- 
presentative of Indian labour, and other labour 
meiiibersin Mie House. 'I’lie Legislative Assembly 
however, passed Sir Iloini iSiody’s amendment 
hut when tile Bill as passed by tiie iaigislative 
Assomhly went to tiie Gouiieil of State that Iiody 
amended tliis clause by perniitfing a ilediietion 
of only eight da.vs' wages on this account. 'J'he 
Act was finally passed on the IStli .A])ril 1939 and 
it is thouglit that it will lie brought into oiieration 
witli eifeet from tlie 1st January 1937. Tlie 
more important provisions of tlie raymout of 
Wages Act are as follows : — 

(a) Scope, of Application.— Thu .Act xvill in tho 
first instance, apply to facti)i’ic.s and railways but 
local Goveniiiieiits are cmjiowered to extend it to 
tramway or motor omnihus services ; docks, 
wharves or jetties; inland steamer vessels; 
minus, quarries or oil-lields ; plantations ; and 
any other class of worksliops or estaiilisliiiients 
in whicli article.s are produced, adapted or 
manufactured witli a view to tiicir use, transport 
or sale. 

(h) Waife,<i . — ‘ Wages ’ have been defined to 
include bonuses and any sums payable to an 
cmploj'ed person liy reason of the termination 
of his employment (c.y,, notice pay) imt will 
not include travelling allowances, employees' 
eontribiitions to provident funds, gratuities 
payable on diseliargc, or the value of any liousing 
accommodation or services rendered to the 
worker by his cniidoyor, 

(c) JlT/f/c Periods .— xvage period shall 
exceed one nmatii. (.Araendmunts moved by 
labour members to reduce this to a week and a 
fortnight were defeated), and all wages are- 
required to be paid in coin and/or currency notes, 

(d) Time of Payment , — Tiie wa.gcs of all 
persons employed in concerns cnipkqdng less 
tlian one tlionsand per.son.s are to lie paid iiefore 
the expiry of the .seventli day after tlie last- day 
of the wage period in respect of which the wages 
are payable and in estaljlislunent.s employing 
more than one tlionsand persons before tlie 
expiry of the tenth day. Wiicre maploymeut is 
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terminated by the employer, all due wages are 
reiinired to bo paid kdore the expiry of the 
second working day following that on which the 
einploymont is terminated. 

(c) PerBwssififo .De(f({ctt'ons,— Deductions from 
wages are permitted only in respect of flues, 
absence from duty, <laniage to or loss of goods 
expressly entrustod to an employed person for 
custody, housing aeconlmodation supplied by an 
omploytT, for recovery of advances or for adjust- 
ment of over i)ajnnenls of wages, for incometax, 
for contributions to or repayment of advances 
from iffovideiit funds, for schemes of postal 
insurance, for dues to co-operative societies and 
on orders made hy courts of law. Deductions 
are also permitted in respect of such amenities 
and services supi)lied by the employer as the 
Governor-tienoral in Council or a local Govern- 
mout may, by general or special order, authorise. 

(.f) Fines . — ^STo fmes are to he imposed „„ 
children, i.c., persons below the age of fifteen 
year.s. Po fines may bo imposed save in res- 
pect of siich acts or omissions as have been exhibi- 
ted in notices which have received the approval 
of tile local Government or of an authority which 
a local Government may prescribe in the matter 
and unless the person who is fined has been given 
an opportunity of showing cause against the 
fine, 3'he total amount of fines which may he 
imposed oil any person during any wage period 
shall not exceed half an anna in tlie rupee of 
wages for that wage period and no fine can he 
recovered in instalments or after the expiry of 60 
days from the day on which it was imposed. 
All fines are to be recorded in 'tireserilied registers 
and all realisations from fines are to be expended 
on objects beni'flcial to the workers. Local 
Governments liave been empowered to make 
rules in connection with most of tliese matters. 


retions from wages for period of absence 

from duty should Ixs pro rata and should not 
bear a larger proportion than the period of 
absence Imrs to the period of duty (i.e., if the 
wage is Rn. 27 for 27 working days the deductions 
for 7 days absence must not bo more than Bs. 7) ; 
providtid that “ subject to any rules made in this 
behalf by tliu local Government if ten or more I 


employed ponsons acting in concert abseni ihem- 
selves without due notice (that is to say without 
giving the uotiee wliich they are required to give 
either expressly by 1 heir contracts of emidoyincnt 
or impliedly by the terms of tbeir av.vvUn;) and 
without reasonabie cause, such (Icdiu-tioii from 
any such person may include sueii amount not 
exwiediiig his wages for eight days as may liy any 
such contract or terms be due to tlie employer 
in lieu of duo notice.” 

(A) Deductions for Recovery of Advances . — 
Recovery of an advance of money given before 
employment began shall be made from tlie first 
payment of wages in respect of a complete wage 
period, but no recovery shall be made on siieli 
advances given for travelling expenses : and 
recovery of advances of wages not already 
earned shall be subject to rules to be made by 
so local Governments. 

(i) Contmcling-Out.—Ro eoutracting-out is 
permitted. 

(j) Procedure . — Local Governments are 
empowered to appoint ('ommissionors for 
Workmen’s Compensation or any other persons 
with judicial experience as the authority to 
hear and decide all claims arising out of deduc- 
tions from or non-payment of wages. Penalties 
have been laid down for malicious or vexatious 
claims. Appeals to courts of small causes 
are permitted and an e-laborate procedure 
has been laid down with regard to trials for 
olfences against the Act. 

(fc) Administration . — Tnspeetors of factories 
are to be responsible for the administration of 
the Act as far as factories ari\ eoucerned and 
powers arc reserved to the Governor tleimcral 
in Ctouneil and to loiial GoverumoiitH to ajipoint 
such other persons as they think fit to he inspec- 
tors for the purposes of this Act for railways. 

This concludes our historical survey of the 
growth of the Labour Problem in India. In 
this survey factory legislation and legislation 
in connection with payhtent of wages lias been 
dealt with as exhaustively as s])ace permitted. 
We liow proceed to deal more briefly with other 
important phases connected with labour in 
India. , 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


Ill 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of JSIatious as one of the eight chief 
Industrial countries of the world. As such 
she is entitled to a permanent scat on the 
Governing Hedy of the International Labour 
Organisation. In the memorandum prepared 
by the India Oillce of the Hritish Government 
for tlie substantiation of India’s claims as such 
the foiiowing ligures were given to illustrate 
tile industrial importance of the country ; — 

“ Tweuty-eiglit million agricultural 
■"■•'i-kers excluding x'Ciwanfc proprietors; 
I41,(K)|) iimritime workens, lascars, etc., 
iigure .second only to tliat of the United 
.Ivia^idom ; ovtu’ fcwouty luiilioii workers 
in indiistry, ineluding cottage industries, 
mines and transport ; railway mileage 
in cxec.Hs of that in every country in the 
world except tlie United states of America.” | 


'Pile figures for the 1931 population census 
show tiiat the number of agricultural workers 
has iueraased to ueaiiy thirty -one ami a half 
millions. This figure excludes cultivating 
owners (27 millions), cultivating tenant, s (34 
millions), landlords (over three millions) and 
‘ others ’ (six and a lialf iniilious). Tin; mimber 
of earners plus working dependants in indusf.ry, 
trade, transport and niines amounts to twenty- 
six millions. Domestic servants nnmiier cloven 
millions. These figures, at the best, nmst bo 
considered as e-stimates, liccause oven to-day 
no reiiaiile statistics are available in India to 
show ajiproximately correct figures of the 
numbers employed in each branch of indiistr.y 
in India. The statistics contained in the onumil 
administration reports for factories and mines 
show the numbers of jier.soii.s emiiloyed in 
I factories and mines wliich are subject to the 
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control of the Viuitoruis and Mines Acts. As 
far as (actories arc concerned, it is known that 
thtiTo arc tlionsaiuls of small factories in India 
which are not subject to any control and no 
statistics are therefore available to show the 
numbers employed in such concerns. All that 
the annual factory statistics show are the 
luiinhers of factories which are controlled by 1 
the Indian Haotories Act in any particular | 
year and the numbers employed in such factories. | 


With each expansion in the definition of the 
term ‘factory’ more existintr faeiories eomr 
under control and arc therefore included in 
the statistics but such expansiems only occurred 
in the years Imiutaliatclv followiim the iiassiu" 
of the 1891, 1911 and 19:>:> Acts. Subject to 
these provisos, the foUowiiic! figures show tlie 
growth of the factory population in India during 
the last forty years. 


Factory Statistics, 1894 - 1934 . 


Year. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Average daily number employed. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

^ 1894 

' 

815 

275,806 

53,127 

20,877 

349,810 

1898 

1,098 

334,594 

60,603 

27,532 

422,729 

1902 

1,533 

424, .375 

85,882 

31,377 

541,634 

1900 

1,855 

540,693 

102,796 

41,223 

690,712 

1910 

2,359 

624,945 

115,540 

52,026 

792,511 

1914 

2,036 

7.46,773 

144,157 

60,043 

950,073 

1918 

3,436 

■897,469 

161,343 

64,110 

1,122,922 

1922 

5,144 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,628 

1,361,002 

1926 

7,251 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1980 

8,148 

1,235,425 

254,905 

37,972 

1,528,302 

1934 

8,658 

1,248,009 

220.860 

18,362 

1,487,231 


Several interesting deductions can ho drawn 
from the figures given in the above table. The 
most striking feature of these figures is that 
nlthoiigli the total number of factories rose by 
more than 51)0 between 1990 and 19:54, the total 
of the average daily number employed in aU 
factories during the same period fell by over 
forty thousand. This is due partly to the 
introduction of rational or more efficient methods 
of work. The average daily number of children 
employed in factories shows a steady fall since 
1922. This is due to stricter administration and 

15 


better inspection and certilieatlon after the pass- 
ing of the Amending Act of 1922. As against 
67,628 children employed In 5,144 factories 
in that year, the number employed in 8,658 
factories in 1934 fell to 18, 362. it is noteworthy 
that the Millowners’ Association, .Bombay, 
.reached a decision in 1922 that no children 
should be employed in any textile mill in 
Bombay City after that year. The following 
table gives the detailed factory statistics for 
the year 1934 by provinces and age and sex 
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Detailed, Factory Statistics for 1934. 






— 

— 


. , 


Average daily number of persons employed. 

1 

Number 




p 


ffovince. 

of 

factories. 

Men. j 

Women, j 

Children. 

Total. 

Madras * . • • * • 

1,653 

103,272 

37,195 1 

6,312 1 

146,779 


1,678 

307,743 

65,943 

2,147 

375,833 

Bombay .. •• ** 

66,981 

3,789 

479,388 

1,535 

418,618 

Bengal . . 

5,383 

387 

125,980 

477 

120,216 

United rrovincos .. 






46,556 

7,256 

615 

54.327 

BUnjab 


11,285 

217 

89,095 

77,693 

Burma . • • • • • 

307 

6,540 

254 

78.224 

72,430 

Bihar and Orissa . . 





Central Provinces and ] 

726 I 

40,416 

19,624 

463 

60,603 

, Eerar 

32,022 

9,792 

3,961 

45,775 

691 

Assam •• 




1,099 

North West Frontier 

24 

1,099 



Province 


,82 

2,332 

16 

2,250 

Baluchistan • ■ • • 





36 

11,302 

891 

83 

12,336 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 






46 

12,655 

204 

101 

12,960 

Delhi •• •' 

1,777 

766 

61 

2,594 

21 

Bangalore and Coorg 


' 



Total . . 

8,658 

1,248.009 

220,860 

18,362 

1,487.231 


S"3 S th. oa«lThl;J!»up 

It ih intBreating, however, to 
the total nxinibers employed_^as given m the above 

table 321,381 men, 56,734 women 6,950 j 

ehildreu were employed in o^**°“o?^hildren 
224,050 men, 38,648 women and 1,035 chil^en 
wwe employed in jiite mills. Out. 9f the total 

number of 385,065 persons employed m all cotao^ 

mills in India, 245,900 or nea,rly 65 Per cent, were 
employed in cotton mills in the -^^enibay we 
Bideiicy and out of a total nuuibor of -63»739, 
ptS employed in all jute mills in India, 


Ss gmi^cows engineering 
railway workshops, dockyards, metal ware 
ifacS, Le woodwork factories ' ml 
mUls, etc., and it covers between 2o to 30 per 
rnt of the total number employed in all 
factories. - 

MINING STATISTICS. 

The collection of full statistics 
.to i^he number of persons employed in mines 
in India dates from 1934 that is to say. after 
the mssiug of the Indian Mines Act, 19-3. Ine 
following table contains the statistics for t e 
iixsriod 1924-1934 ;— 
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Year. 

, 

Total number of 

Number of jier.sons employed. 


under the Act. 

Underground and 
open workings. 

Above ground. 

Total. 

1924 

1,804 

167,779 

90,498 

258,277 

1925 

2,011 

168,554 

84,303 

253,857 

1926 

1,897 

189,371 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 

1,992 

196,341 

72,949 

269,200 

1928 

1,948 

197,398 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 

199,908 

09,783 

269,701 

1930 

1,069 

191,915 

69,7.52 

1 261,667 

1981 

1,471 

170,638 

60,144 

i 230,782 

1982 

1.281 

151,924 

52,734 

204,658 

1983 

1,424 

153.942 

52,505 

206,507 

1934 

1,675 

170,820 

68,561 

229,381 


MIGRATION. 

. The princiiJal ocmipatlon' of India being 
agriculture there are naturally no large 
movements of population from one part to 
another. Where the migration figures are high 
it is generally in the small units. Thus, Delhi 
has 4.1 per cant, of immigiants and Ajmere- 
Merwara 19 per cent, while Ajmere City itself 
has as many immigrants as natives, immigra- 
tion influences the population of India very 
little. The 1931 Census shows only 730,562 
persons a.s born outside the -eoimtry as against 
603,526 in 1921. The total emigration from the 
country is estimated at a million during the 
decade 1921-1931. The moat important inter- 
provincial streams of migration are those between 
Assam and the other provinces in India, parti- 
cularly Madras and Rihar and Orissa. At the 
la.st Census, Assam showed a net gain of nearly 
a million and a quarter due largely to the influx 
of imigrant labour on plantations. The greatest 
loss was shown by Bihar and Orissa which 
sultered to the extent of 1,291,687 persons. As 
between British India and the Native States, 
tlie tendency pi'ior to 1921 was for migration 
into British India but the position during tho' 
decade 1921-1931 was reversed. The most 
.striking example of this in 1931 was Bikaner' 
State which simwod a net gain of 101,303, 

Interna] migration is of six kinds ; 
(1) cimual Involving minor movements between 
ncighboui’lng villages ; (2) temporary due to 

demands for lajmur on canals, railway constnio-’ 
tion, public wdi-ks, etc. and to pilgrimages and 
fairs ; (8) periodic taiised by recurring seasonal 
demands ; (4) semi-permanent where persons 
who, although maintaining constant contact 
with their homes seek employment in industry ; 
(5) permanent where migrants leave one place 


for anotlier for good ; and (6) dally necessitated 
hy bazaars and employment at a walking distance 
from home. The Pimjab and Delhi furnish 
the heat examples of casual migration. Periodic 
migration is partieuiarly heavy at liarvest time 
and also at the changes of the seasons when 
trader.s, herdsmen, graziers and labourers from 
Kabul. Baluchistan, Kashmir and the hills move 
down to the plains during winter. 

As far as labour la concerned, the greatest 
fluidity is to be found In Assam and the greatest 
immobility in Biliar and Orissa where 959 out 
of every 1,000 persons in the province in 1981 
were born therein. The emigration of labour 
from Madras is mainly overseas particularly to 
Malaya but recruiting of Indian labour for 
Malaya was stopped in 1930. Kone-the-less 
considerably over half a million Indians were 
found In that country in 1931. As far as the 
main Industrial cities are concerned, Bombay 
draws the bulk of its labour from Batnagiri and 
theKonkan ; Calcutta draws an appreciable part 
from Bihar and Orissa and the greater part of 
the pardeshi labour in the Ahmerlabad eotton 
mills comes from the United Provinces, 

METHODS OF RECRUITMENT. 

One of the moist difflcult problems oonueoted 
with industrial labour in India is the method 
followed for its recruitment. Minor variations 
in the method may be found as betw'een industry 
and industry but the cardinal principle is the 
same In all industries, and that is, recruitment 
through the medium of a recruiting agent, a 
sardar, a mukkadam or a jobber. In the fli'st 
introduotory paragraphs of tlii.s note several 
rrferehcos were made to the agricultural charac- 
ter and outlook of the workpeople employed in 
Indian industries, to their ignorance and il- 
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literacy and to tlmlr Inliferent attachment to 
their village liomcfs and life. Inference was 
also made to the want of a stable labour force 
in industrial towns in Jndia. Over and above 
all this, tile Indian industrial labourer is, 
inherently, extremely conservative. Poverty 
and indebtedness may force him from, his village 
to look for work but they will not force him to 
accept any work that may he offering among 
ejitlre strangers. It will therefore be foimd 
that almost all industrial nnits in India are 
manned by group, s of workpeople from the .same 
or surrounding \dllages — by groups who know 
all the others in the group and who they feel 
will look after them in the event of any trouble 
or .serious illness. A first exodu.s from a village 
is seldom a solitary one. It is almost invariably 
in band.s collected Vjy recruiting ageids or 
jobbers — oM hands wlio have a degree of intel- 
ligence above that of their fellows and who 
know all the tricks of the game. In most 
cases the agent or jobber is armed by his 
employer with sufficient funds to give advances 
to a recruit in order to help Mm to clear a press- 
ing debt or to buy a recruit from his family by 
helping it with small fimds for ceremonial 
expenditure. In some cases the recruiting 
agent launches on this expenditure himself in 
the hope that the recurring payments which, he 
will receive from the recruit whom he succeeds 
in placing in employment will double or treble 
his original outlay. 

The methods by which the jobber or recruit- 
ing agent is remunerated by the employer vary. 
It is reported that in the Central Provinces 
labourers are purchased from private contractors 
at so much per head. In Bengal the recruiting 
agent receives a lump sum payment from whicli 
he pays his men and retains the balance himself. 
In the textile mills in the Bombay Presidency 
the jobbers receive fixed salaries. Becruit- 
ment through contractors is mo.st prevalent in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province. 

The method of recruitment which has just 
been described is not bad in itself. In many 
oases it appears t6 be the only way which an 
employer can adopt. The trouble with it, 
however, is the abuses with which it is wrapped 
up. One can understand a jobber lioldlng a 
considerable controlling influence over the 
men whom he recruits, and one can also forgive 
him for accepting occasional gifts in cash an 
tokens of gratitude from the men whom he 
has placed in employment, hut the matter does 
not rest here. The jobber is known to be an 
exceedingly corrupt creature who not only 
bleeds the persons whom he recruits by demand- 
ing from them reemring cash payments from 
every wage, but who also wields a considerable 
influence over his employer by threatening to 
withhold his labour in the event of bis not 
r(3ceiving satisfaction. In Ahmedabad, a 
system is common whereby a jobber takes 
oyer a number of looms in a mill, mans thmn 
with men wdiom he feeds and houses, and 
himself collects all their piece rate earnings 
less the value of the material damaged in the 
jtrocc.ss of manufactiu'e wiiich is handed over 
to him. The jobber has his own fent shops 
in tile city for the sale of the damaged cloth 
find it is estimated that in several such cases his 
iiicome amounts to many hundreds of rupees 
per month. 


The .system of recruitment followed in the 
case of the better paid and the more .skilled jobs 
— especially in the engineering industry and on 
railway.s — i.s different, Hbih! also, recoraiuenda- 
tion by a foreman or a lu-adjuan Is an imjjortant 
factor but in most eases the recruilment is 
direct, because the typo of man required is 
generally available on the spot. On railways, 
a contract for a period of apprentiee.ship Is 
almost always entered into. The terms 
of these eonteiets vary accordin.g to the type.s 
of apprenticeship. The periods of apprentice- 
ship vary from two to live years according to 
the jobs for which the apprentices are trained . 

As far as recruitment of tlio ordinary unskilled 
worker is concerned, the i-apid industrialisation of 
many towns is ci'eating a nucleus of permanent 
town dwellers and sneh of these as are out of 
emplosuueiit have got into the habit of invading 
mlU and factory gates in the mornings in tlie 
hope of securing substitute employment or of 
getting into a permanent vueancy. This 
labour is somewhat independent of the jobber 
but not entirely because they must keep in his 
good graces in order to continue in the employ- 
ment wMch they have secured. 

Existing methods of recruitment in Indian ' 
industries have received general condemnation 
on all sides and the Royal Commission on ludian 
Labour have devoted much space in their 
report to this question. Eor the , guidance of 
employers, the Commission made the following 
rcommendatioiis : — 

(a) Jobbers .should he excluded from the 
engagement and di.smissal of labour ; 

(h) Whenever the scfile of a factory permit.s 
it a labour officer should he appointed directly 
under the general manager. His main functions 
should be in regard to engagements, dismissal 
and discharge ; 

(c) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole time labour officer, the manager or 
some responsible officer .should retain complete 
control over engagements and dismissals ; 

(d) Employers’ associations in co-operation 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery; 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed in charge of their W'clfare and 
supervision ; , 

(/) Workers should be encouraged to aiiply 
for definite periods of leave and .should go witii 
a promise that on their return at the proper tiuie 
they will be able to resume their old work. 
Whenever possible an allowance should be given 
to the worker w'ho gor s on leave after approved 
service. 

In pursuance of the Royal Commission’s 
recommendations in the matter, several large 
organisations in India have appointed special 
labour oflicers to recruit and to look after the 
welfare of the labour force, and from such 
reports as are available it i.s gathered that the 
system wherever introduced has been an 
unqualified success. It may therefore ho 
anticipated that appointments of labour 
olHcci’S will be monj widely resorted to in the 
near future. The Bombay ‘MiHownur.s’ As.soda- 
tion, in anticipation of the Cominlssiou’s 
recommendations in the matter instruc.teil llioir 
aifiliated mills in January to iulroduce 
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wherever possible, a poliey of direct recruitment 
of labour instead of the existing practice of 
recruitment tlirough jobber.^, '('hey also re- 
roiurriendod the ini.rnduction of a sy.stcm of 
granting discharge oertifl(!ates to contain a 
complete record of a worker's service and to 
demand tlic profiuction of sucli certificates 
before engaging new men. It is imderstood, 
iiowever, tluit little action has lieen taken on 
tliese recommendations, but Mes.srs. E. D.. 
Sassoon and Company, Limited, in 1033, intro- 
duced a system of decasuallsation in connection 
with their substitute labour for the eleven mills 
which tliey control in Bombay City. Each 
mill make.s a monthly estimate of the number 
of temporary men which it is likely to engage 
during the month and issue.s employment cards 
to the required number. These men present 
themselves at the gates of tlieir respective 
mills every morning and substitutes are engaged 
only from such men as have had these employ- 
ment cards issued to them. 

RECRUITMENT OF PLANTATION 
LABOUR FOR ASSAM. 

One of the earliest pioee.s of labour legislation 
in India was the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act of 1901 which was designed mainly to 
regulate the recruitment and engagement of 
indentured labour for the tea plantations in 
that province. Owing to altering conditions, 
it had not been possible for many j^ears to 
subject plantation workers to penal contracts 
and although several attempts had been made 
to improve the law by amendments of the main 
Act in 1908, 1915 and 1927 and by the is.sue of 
rules and regulations, these proved to be abortive 
and ineffective and the law on the subject became 
extremely confused. The whole question was 
.subjected to a thorough examination by the 
Government of India and the provincial Govern- 
ments In 1923-28 and by the Boyal Commission 
on Indian Labour in 1929-30. The Donimission 
recommended that the existing legislation sliould 
be replaced by a new enactment which shofild 
provide : (a) that no assisted emigrants from 
controlled areas should he forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except through a depot 
maintained eitlier by. the tea industry or by 
•suitable groups of employers and approved l)y 
tlie local Government ; (6) that the Govern- 

ment of India should have pow'or to frame 
rules regarding transit arrangements, in i»arti- 
eular for tlio laying down of cerLiin preserilwd 
routes to Assam and for the maintenance of 
depots at necessary intervals ; (a) that 

the power conferred by section 3 of the 1901 
A<!t to proliibit recruitment for Assam in parti- 
cular localities should bo withdrawn immediately; 
(il) that the existing Assam labour Board 
■should he abolished and that in its place 
a Controller of Immigrants in Assam should bo 
appointed to look after the interests of emi- 
grants from other proyincos ; (e) that every 
future assisted emigrant to an A.ssani tea garden 
sliould have the right after tlie first three years 
to lie repatriated at his employer’s expense, 
and that the (.'ontfoller should lie empowered 
to repatriate a gai'den worker at the. expense 
of the employer within one year of his arrival 
if it i.s found noces.sary on the ground of health, 
unsuitability of tlie work to his personal (Opacity 
or for other sullicieiit reason ; and (/) that in 


the event of the rocnule-scenfe of abuses, Govorn- 
ment should have power to reintroduce in any 
area the prohibition of rccniifnieut othervvise 
than by means of liei-ii.scd r/unh-n-xrnlux and 
licensed recruiters. 'L'hi' Government of India 
implemented these recommeiulations in the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Liiboiir .let wliieh was 
passed in Se])teml)er 1932 and brought into 
effect from the .1st .Ijiril 19:13. 

THE TEA DISTRICTS EMIGRANT 
LABOUR ACT, 1932. 

The first object of this Act is to make it pos.si- 
ble, on the one hand, to exercise all the control 
over the recruitmmit and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the As.sam lea gardens as may be 
justified and required by the interests of actual 
and potential emigrants ; and , on the otlier 
hand, to ensme that no restrictions are imposed 
which are not justified. Local Governments 
are empowered, subject to the control of the 
Government of India, to impose control over tlie 
forwarding of assisted emigranis (chapter 111) 
or over both tlieir reeruitnumt and their for- 
warding a.s occasion may dictate (cliapters HI 
and IV). Eniplo 5 'ers are prevented from re- 
cruiting otherwise than by means of certificated 
garden-sirdars of licensed recruiters. It is made 
unlawful to assist persons under 10 to migrate 
unless they are accompanied by their parents or 
guardians. Full effect was given to tlie Itoyal 
Commission’s reeommetKlatioiis regarding re- 
patriation (sections 7 to 11) and it is further 
provided tliat w'here, an employer fails to make 
all the necessary arrangements for the repatria- 
tion of a ivorker witliiii llfteen days from the date 
on which a right of repatriation arises to an . 
emigrant labourer the Controller may direct 
the employer to despatch such labourer and 
his family or to pay liim such compensation as 
may ho prescribed within such period as the 
Controller may fix (.sections 13 and 15). .Section 
3 of the Act makes provision for tlie appointment 
of a Ooiitroller of Emigrants with some staff and 
pos.sib]y one or more .Deputy ControllerB for 
supervising the general administration of the 
.system which the Act .seek.s to e.stablish. The 
charges for this establishmont are to be met from 
an annual ness called tlie Emigrant Labour. 
Cess wliich is to bo levied at. .such rate not exceed- 
ing Us. 9 lier emigrant as tlie Governor-General 
may determine for each year of levy. The 
pro vi.sioii.s of this Act were intended, in the first 
instance, to apply only to emigration for work ou 
tea plantations in eight specified districts In 
Assam, hut jiower is retained to extend its appli- 
cation to other industries and to other districts 
in Assam if necessary. 

Statistics and information with regard to the 
number of emigrants, conditions of life, health 
and work and usages of labourers working on tea 
plantations in Assam are contained in the Anmuil 
Administration Beports on the working of the 
Assam .T^abour Board until 1933 and of the 
Controller of Emigrants after 193-t, 

LABOUR IN INDIAN MINES AND 
THE MINES ACTS. 

'The conditions of employment of lahoiir In 
Indian mines are governed by the Indian lline.s 
Act, 1923, as amended liv the Amending Act of 
1935. The Aet of 1923 wliieh came into force 
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{rora the 1st July 1924 replaced the earlier enact- 
ment of 1901. The Act of 1901 contained provi- 
sions designed to secure safety In mines and it 
provided for the maintenance of an inspecting 
.staff but it contained no provisions regulating 
the employment of labour. This defect was 
first remedied by the 1923 Act, section 23 of 
which prescribed maximum limits of 54 honrs 
per weelc for underground and 60 hours per week 
for aboveground workers. No limits were pres- 
cribed for dally hours, As .some mining manage- 
ments preferred to have longer week ends off and 
others to work their mines by ahift.s, tlie maxi- 
mum weekly hours were orowdiid into as few 
days as possiVde and excessive daily hours con- 
tinued to be worked. There were consegueutly 
insistent demands from the representatives of the 
miner.s for the fixation of a daily limit and the 
Government of India therefore introduced a Bill 
in the Jjegislative Assembly in March 1927 to fix 
a maximum limit of daily houns at twelve. There 
was a considei'able body of opinion in favour of 
enforcing an eight-hour day and tins was also 
the opinion of a minority of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Bill. The 
majority of the Committee, however, adhered 
to the principle of a twelve-hour shift as pro- 
posed in the Bill but agreed that an eight-hour 
shift should be gradually worked up to and they 
recommended a re-examination of the whole 
question after the new provisions had been in 
operation for a period of three years. A dally | 
limit of 12 hours was thus imposeil by the Amend- 
ing Aot of 1928 which was brought into effect 
from 1st April 1930. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reached by the. Select Committee. 
A minority of the Commission advocated an 8- , 
hour day while the majority favoured a 12-hour 
day but they suggested that weekly hours above- 
ground should be reduced to 54. In the 
meanwhile, the Fifteenth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference adopted a Draft 
Convention concerning hours of work in coal 
mines, framed solely with reference to conditions 
in European countries, and this Convention pres- 
cribed that the hours of work should he limited 
to 7J per day iii underground coal mines and to 
8 hours a day and 48 hours a week in open coal 
mines. The Convention was placed before the 
Legislative Assembly on the 24th February and 
before the Council of State on the 22iid March 
1932 and resolutions were adopted by both 
chambers to the effect tliat Government should 
re-examine the whole position. The Government 
of India accordingly referred the matter to all 
local Governments and on receipt of their replies 
Introduced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 22ud J anuary 1935 for a further limitation 
in mining hours. It was passed In the same 
session and was brought into effect from the 1st 
October 1935. The main provisions of the 1935 1 
Amending Act are as follows 


cek. 

(h) No person employed aboveground 
in a mine is to be permitted to W'ork for 
more than 54 hours in any one week or for 
mora than ten hours in any one day ; and 
the periods of work of any sue,h person am 
to be so arranged that along with any 
intervals of rest they shall not on any one 
day spread over more than eleven iio urs. 

(c) The periods of work of a pcr.son 
employed belowground in a mine are to be 
reckoned from the time lie leaves tphe surface 
to the time ho returns to tlio surface and arc 
not in any one day to .spread over more 
than nine hours. N o person is to be allowed 
to remain below ground except during his 
periods of work and where work below 
ground is carried on by a system of relays, 
the periods of work of all persons employed 
in the same relay are to be tlie same and are 
to be reckoned from the time the first person 
of the relay loave.s the surface to tlie time 
the last person of the relay returns to the 
surface. 

(d) The empoloyment in any mine of 
children under fifteen years of age is pro- 
hibited. 

(e) Accidents which cause bodily hrjury 
resiiltiug in the enforced absence from work 
for more than seven days are to be recorded 
in the prescribed niamier. 

PROHIBITION OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN MINES. 

The Government of India promulgated 
regulations under section 29(j) of the Indian 
Mines Act, 1923, on the 7th March 1929 prohi- 
bithig the employment of any woman under- 
ground ill the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the Central Provinces and the salt 
mines in the Punjab with effect from the 1st . 
July 1939 and in all other mines with effect 
from the 1st July 1929, As the summary ex- 
cluslou of women in the main coal fields would 
have resulted in a very serious dlslocatiou iu ' 
the industry, a prinelple of gradualncss was 
laid down and It was prcscribe{l that in mines 
in certain provinces women may still be employed 
underground up to 1939 provided that the 
total number of women so employed at any 
time in any mine does not exceed a gradually 
decreasing percentage of the total number of 
both men and women employed underground. 
The annual decrease was to be 3 per cent, in 
coal and 4 per cent, iu salt mines. The number 
of females employed underground In miuos since : 
1929 have been as follows : 

1929-24,089; 1930-18,684; 1931-16,841; 

1932-14,711 ; 1933-12,799 ; and 1934-11,103 , ' 


HOURS OF WORK AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


, If one is asked what is the most remarkable 
feature iu Indian industry the unhesitating ^ 
answer would be, ‘ the existence of a bewildering 
variety of conditions of work and employment.’ 
These vary widely not only between industry 


and industry and centre and centre but al.so 
between unit and unit in the same industry 
and in the same centre. One would imagine 
that it should be possible to find some standard- 
lisation of conditions in units which are under 
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the same administration siieh as in Government 
railways which arc nmh'T the control of the 
Railway Hoard; or, in concerns of a type which 
arc afliliated to a larjre and inllueutial asso- 
ciation such as in textile mills which are members 
of the. Millowners’ Association, Hombay. If 
a similarity of conditions is to be. found in 
two or more units this would be due more to 
coincidence than to intention. The assertion 
of individuality and a strong dislike of change 
are the keynotes to the proper understanding 
of the iaelc of standardisation in indnstrial 
conditions in India, and old customs die hard. 
To attempt an iidequate description of <;ondi- 
tioiis of work and employment under the thirty 
odd heads into which this chapter is divided 
for each of the scores of industries which exist 
in India w'ould require space greater than that 
given to all the subjects which have been 
dealt with in this volume. , The situation is 
furtlter complicated by the fact that conditions 
vary widely between organised and unorganised 
conoerns and also as between concerns conduct- 
ed on the one hand by Government, local and 
public bodies and on the other by private indivi- 
duals and companie.s. At the best, therefore, 
it can only be possible to give broad generali- 
sations for the more important industries and 
indications as to where furtlier information 
can be found. As far as the latter is con- 
cerned, we may at once state that the report 
of the Koyal Commission on Indian Labour 
and the various appendices to that report 
containing the oral and written evidence of the 
Government of India, the Railway Board, the 
various provincial Governments and other 
bodies and persons contain a great deal of in- 
formation on a host of subjects. The descrip- 
tions of the conditions existent in 1928-29 
which are, contained in this report are, how- 
ever, somewhat out of date. As far as condi- 
tions in factories are concerned, tlic varit)ua 
provincial annual factory administration reports 
and the summaries aiinually compiie<l by the 
Government of India on the basis of these 
reports give valuable information on hours of 
work, etc. Information on conditions in Indian 
mines is contained in the annual all-India 
mines administration reports. The last word 
on almost all phases of conditions of work and 
employment is, however, contained in the series 
of admirable reports published by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay in connection with the 
General Wage Census conducted by the Bombay 
Labour OMee in all the perennial factories 
of the .Bombay Bresideiicy in 1934. It is true 
that these reports are of a somewhat limited 
character in so far as territory is concerned, 
but owing to the existence of innumerable 
variations, the reports are fully indicative of 
concl itions in the whole of India. At the moment 
of writing, two reports covering the engineering 
and printing industries have been ;^blished 
hut it is exjjectcd that the remaining reports 
for all other industries will be available before 
the next edition of the Indian Ymt Book is 
ready for pxiblioation. 

HOURS OF WORK. 

The existing restrictions in hours of work la 
factories and mines subject to the Indian 
Paotories and Mines Acts have been doscribod 


iu the sections dealing with tliose Acf.s. Speak- 
ing broadly, hours in perennial factories are 
limited to 10 per day and 54 per week and in 
.sea.sonal factories to 11 per Viay and 60 per 
week. The cotton textile industry in almost 
all centres works a xiniform 0 hour day except 
in a few concerns whicdi work a 9.J- or 10 hour 
day from Mondays to Pridays and a 51 hours or 
4 hour day on Saturdays, in the jute industry, 
an agreement which liad been readied between 
the Jute Milks’ Association and outside mills to 
work a uniform 40 hour week in order to restrict 
production came to an eiul on the 31st March 
1936. All jute mills were to be free to work 
a 54 hour week as from the l.st April 1936 but 
at the moment of writing it is uuderstood 
that tlie majority of the mills work a 45 hour 
1 week on the basis of a uniform 9 hours day for 
five days in tlie week. Ail the. dotkyards, many 
of the larger engineering and almost all the 
railway -workshops work a 48 hour week but 
the daily hours vary a<!cording to the numher 
of hours worked on a short Saturday. The 
hours in most of the mechanic shops of 
textile mills and iu the larger non-engineering 
factories are usually haif aii hour to an hour 
less than those for process workers and approxi- 
mate more closely to those iu large, engineering 
plants. P'actories engaged in the production 
of metalware, however, work the. full number 
of hours permissible under the Factories Act 
as also do oil anil sugar mills. Almost all sea- 
sonal factories work a uniform 10 hour day for 
all the (lays in the week except on the compul- 
sory rest day which is not always on a Sunday 
especially in the districts where factory owners 
endeavour, as far as possible, to close on the 
local bazsar day. Tlie daily hours of work 
underground iu mines average nine per day 
for six days iu the week. In all cases where 
continuous production is necessary such as in 
eli'ctricity generating plants and certain water 
pnmping .stations, work is arranged on a system 
of tlirec shifts— the different shifts changing 
over every week or fortnight. The change-over 
is so arranged that every workman gets a rest 
period of at least twenty-four continuous hou^s 
once iu one week. 

As far as railways are concerned, hours of work 
in railway worksliops are controlled by the 
Indian Pactorios Act. Most of the larger running 
sheds have also recently been classified as facto- 
ries and work in these large sheds is arranged on 
tile basis of three shifts of eight hours each. 
In the smaller sheds where work is of a fairly 
intermittent character, systems of two shifts 
of twelve hours each obtain. As far as the hours 
of work of other classes or Railway servants 
arc concerned, the Indian Railways Act, 1890, 
was so amended in 1929 ns to empower the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules for 
the limitation of hours of work of and of grants 
of periodical rests to certain classes of railway 
servants. Under the new powers, the Railw'ay 
Servants Hours of Employment Rules, 1931, 
were promulgated and put Into eflfeot. These 
provide a 60-hour week for persons engaged in 
continuous work and an 84-hour week for em- 
ployees whose work is of an essentially inter- 
mittent character. Persons in positions of 
supervision and management or who are already 
subject to the limitations imposed by other 
Acts such as in rail-way workshops, running 
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steitls and wiitrhmm ; waterriieu, sweepcirs 
ajid KiitckcL'pprs whoRo work is lx)th intermittent 
ami of a specially 1 ight cliaracter are exehidoii 
from the operation of the rules. 

There is at present no legal restriction on the 
hours of work of dmiklaliourers in India and the 
itoyal Coininissiori who examined the question 
reeommondod that tlie normal daily hours 
prescribed by law should be fixed at nine and 
that overtime should be, alknved up to a inaxi- 
uuim of tliree additional hour.s on any one day, 
overtime being paid for at ;13J per (umt. over 
ordinary rates. On cireuiatioii of tli(>se pro- 
posals by the Uovernment of India, most pro- 
vincial <-Tor’ernmcnts U'on: of opinion that under 
the existing organisation of docklalmnrin India 
legislation for the control of hours was not 
practicable owing to thi; insurmountable difli- 
enlties whiclr would be e.xj)erii'uced in enforce- 
ment. The authority of the Karachi Port 
were thereupon advised to try out an improvised 
method of decasualisation w'hich W'ould involve 
registration of all dock workers. The present 
hours of work of sterodore labour vary between 
nine to twelve per day. 

As far as thii industries not spoeifleally dealt 
with here are concerned, the hours of work in 
the case of certain Individual units may, by the 
standards of to-day, be considered excessive but 
the existing regulation of the hours of a large 
percentage of ind iwtrial labour in India iias had 
a very salutary eifect in bringing about a genei'al 
reduction to more normal standards in the 
case of the non-regulated industries and concerns. 

HOLIDAYS WITH PAY. 

The question of allowing industrial workers 
the right of having annual holidays with pay 
has recently become of international intere.st 
owing to the ninefeeiitli session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in June 1935 
having decided to place the srrbjcct on th(\ agenda 
of the twentieth session for a secoivl and final 
discussion. In India, holidays with pay are 
eiijojod only by a very small iXii'centage of the 
population; but, owing to the preponderance, 
in numbers employed, of the workmen in Govern- 
ment and railway factories and in the factories 
owned by public and local bodies and public 
utility companies, the engineering industry in 
India" easily outstrips all other industries iii tlie 
leave with pay privileges which are enjoyed 
by its workers, The leave rules of different 
administrations vary widely, and different sets 
of rules are adopted not only for different classes 
of emiiioyecs of the same administaition hut 
also for the same or .similar types of emp]o,yee.s, 
according to the dates when they first joined 
service. 

Ail pennaru'nt nioutliiy ratcHl employees in 
Go venimeut factories in all ludustriesarc entitled 
to leave with ^lay — in the <xtse of the concerns 
under the Governineut'of India, according to the 
.Punduuienlal .ilulcs ; and for the factories owned 
and controlled by tlio local Governments accord- 
ing to the Civil fciurviee Itegulations in force 
at tile time in tiie dilfercut provinces. .Gaily 
rated emiiloyees and certain ctitegories of nicnials 
and piece-rated workers are governed by special 
orders suited to each case. The leave rules 
wliieh were in operation up to a few years ago! 


have, iu many provinc'cs, I)ccii regarded as too 
liberal and for new eri.trant.s substantial changes 
have been made with the result that different 
.systems are in operation for different classes of 
Goveruineut omployec.s according 1o file, dates 
when they first joined service. Leave with 
pay to permanent monthly rated industrial 
eniployees of (foverniuent is graulcd in terms 
of oriiinary earned leave on average pay or 
donlde tlie period on hiiif average pay, ‘ not ihie ' 
leave on Iialf average pay and casual leave. .\1] 
leave other than on medical certificate must he 
‘'earned”, and tlie maximum period of con- 
tiiraons leave tiiat may be enjoyed at any one 
time is limited, in the case of ordinary leave on 
average, pay up to four months according to 
the, date on wiiicii a Government employee 
first joined service ; and, in the case of leave’on 
medical certificate, iiii to eight moutiis. Gasiial 
leave is intended to meet casc.s of short ahscncc.s 
from duty. According to the rulc.s which arc 
in operation at present, tlie minimum period 
of leave witli pay which can be earned by all 
jiermaneut Government servants is more than 
one inontli for every eleven months of duty plu.s 
ten to tw'eiity days casual leave in every calendar 
year. To cite an example of special leave rules 
for certain categorie.s, reference may be made 
to daily rated workmen and piece workers in 
all ordnance and clotliingfaetories of the Army 
Department of the Government of India who 
since 1931 get 19, 35 or 20 days leave with pay 
every year aecorditig to whether they have put 
ill tliree to ten, ten to twenty or over twenty 
years' service. 

The leave rules for railway work.shopmeii who 
joined before the l.st September 1.92S vary not 
only between railway and railway but also 
according to the dates when f.he men were first 
engaged. As far as the workmen who joined 
after 1st September 192S arc concerned, ail 
railway systems appear to have accepted the 
principle of a standardisation of oonditions 
on the basis of those laid down by the Army 
Department. Leave rules for those employees 
who joined before the date mentioned are more 
liberal. One big company-owned railway grants 
fifteen days ca.sual leave In a calendar year plus 
Umpire Day and King’s Birthday or any J7 
paid holidays in addition to the above privileges 
to all workshop employees irrespective of a 
qualifying minimum period of service. 

The iuforniation collected on the question 
of leave with pay by the Governmimt of Bomliay 
for the piu'po.ses of its General Wage Census 
in peromiial factories in the Boiuhay .Presidency 
showed that out of '221 cugineering eoucc.rus 
in the rresideiicy, 72 employing 2K,502 workers 
or nearly ■ 00 per cent, of tlie total number 
employed grant leave wltli pay to most of fheir 
workers and that anotlier 16 employing 6,800 
workers or 11.09 per cent, euiploycd in the 
industry grant leave with pay to certain cate- 
gories only. 

Ill cofitou textile and juf.e mills certain cate- 
gories of workmen on the nieeiianical and siili- 
ordiuate supervisory estaldislimeiits are granted 
■varying periods of leave in mo.sb unit.s. Leave 
with pay to workmen is granted by a few large 
corporations such as the Biirma Shell Gorporation , 
General Motors (Inda), Ltd., and the Tata Hydro 
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Jilectrio and Power Coinpauies, etc. Taking 
all Indian industrial workers as a whole, it woulil 
perhaps not be incorrect to say that barely ten 
iier cent, enjoy leave with pay privileges. 

PRINCIPLES OF WAGE FIXATION. 

Wage rates in the industrial countries of the 
West are mostly based upon union rates — ^accept- 
ed both by employers and employees — trade 
agreements, awards by arbitration or conciliation 
boards or, in countries which have Trade Boards 
Acts for the fixation of wages in unorganised 
industries where association of workmen is weak, 
upon the decisions of Trade Boards. In India, 
none of these methods of wage fixation obtain 
and the employer is more or less free to fix any 
wages which he likes or, at the most, to bargain 
with his prospective workman. The labour 
costs in all (Jovernment and railway concerns 
and in the establishmcnbs run by local or public 
bodies, Irowever, have to be accurately budgeted 
for and in sucli concerns wage rates are fixed. 
Each occupation is divided into a numlier of 
grades or classes and the number of posts iti 
each grade is fixed ; but the basis of grading varies 
widely' between the dlfi'erent adniinistrations. 
Promotion from a lower grade to a higher usually 
depends both upon merit and the ixissing of 
trade tests and is not automatic. The rates 
for the different grades are determined by 
'■ professional oflicers” as in the Ciise of His 
Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard or on infor- 
mation published by Government dt'paiimfuts 
of industries and labour. In privately owned 
concerns, the governing factors in wage fixation 
are the demand for and the supply of the typt; 
of bibour required, personal efficiency and current 
rates in the locality whore a concern is situated 
but once a worker’s rate has been determined, 
it is not varied unless a general increase or cut 
is applied to a whole establishment or a depart- 
ment of the establishment.. 

TYPES OF RATES AND 
ALLOWANCES. 

Wage rates in the West are gonorally cither 
consolidated hourly time rates or piece rates 
and the calculation of earnings from such rates 
is both simple and easy. Some progress has 
been made in India during recent yioars in the 
direction of payment of wages on the basis 
of hourly rates in a few large engiueeriug 
coucerns but this form of ])aymcnt is very rare. 
The most coiiuuou types of payment of time 
rates are daily rates or monthly rates; and, 
in some cases, where wages are paid weekly 
or fortnightly, of, weekly or fortnightly rates. 
The calculation of earnings from • hourly or 
daily rates does not offer any dilfienlty except 
in the case of daily rates in concerns which 
work a short Saturday. Fere, some concerns 
liay half the daily rate or pro raid the daily 
rate for number of hours worked or the full 
tlaily rate provided that all the days from. 
Mondays to Pridays or the 'Thurs<lay and 
the Priday have been put in. Calculation of 
earnings from monthly rates are- on the other 
hand, so devised a,s, generally, to deprive the 
montlily paid worker of a part of his dues. 
Some coneorns calculate earnings from monthly 
rates on the basis of all the days in Uie month 
and deduct pay for the weekly lioilday. Others 


make payment fur the weekly holklav condi- 
tional on the Saturday or Monday or both liaving 
been put iu. Still others pay wturcs for one, 
two or three Sundays (but uoi, for all) on the 
condition t.hfit ci‘rtiuu specilleil numbers of 
working days in tlie month concerned have 
been put in. .i. few cakadate earnings pro rata 
the nutuher of working davs iu the mouth. 
Thus a worker on R.«. 27 la-r month will receive 
Rs. 24: for 24 days work in a 27-dav month. 
The Payment of Wag<-.s Act makes' tlic, last 
method obligatory on all coucm-iis uhicb pay 
on montlily rates of wages. In certain laiscs 
monthly rates are for the Hindu ealeudaT nuiiitli 
or a month of so many bour.s, as iu tiie case of 
the (t. I. P. Hailway wlicre vuouthlv rates are 
for a mouth of 2lts liours, nr for a ‘hook month ' 
of so many complete! weeks. 

Calculations of earnings from piece rates offer 
no difliciilty iu cases where they are based on 
number of ariiedes produced luit tliey are. 
exceedingly complicated iu cotton weaving. 
Some mills pay on the l)asis of weight, otiiei's 
on length. 'Clio rates vary according to reed, 
space and xiicks to an iiuih and ar(! further 
complicated by allowances for different types 
of borders and dohiiy designs. Certain units, 
especially iu the iiriuting iiidiistry have task 
rates wliicli arc a coiubinaliou of time and piece 
rates. Certain engineering concerns iu India 
liavo introduced tlie Halsey Weir or the Bodaux 
point systems of payment. 

AUowancea. — 'I'he textile industry In the 
Bombay Presidency still adheres to the principle 
of granting war or dearness allowances over 
basic rates prevalent in some year between 
11114 and nil 8. Up to 193:1, all mills in Bombay 
City paid a moffhimri or dearness allowance of 
i 80 per cent, for weavers and of 70 per cent, 

' for time workers, spinners and w’oinen. In 
tliat year the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
permitted its affiliated members to take iude- 
peuilent action in the matter of wage reductions . 
Certain mills reduced basie rates, others reduced 
the aUowanccs and slill others effected reductions 
in both basic rates and allowances. Although 
up to 1!):33 tlie rates of allowances wore universal, 
basic rates varied widely between mill and mill. 
To-day, both basic rates and allowances vary 
although tlie Association lias made an attempt 
to standardise basic time, rates in uurationalised 
occupations. The allowances in textile mills 
in the Bombay Presidency outside Bombay- 
City vary both between centre and centre and 
occupation and occupation. The tendency in 
industries outside the textile has been towards 
consolidation but certain raihvay systems grant 
grain allowances in addition to rates of pay for 
certain categories of employees with low rates 
of wages. 

Bonuses . — The system of paying good atten- 
dance bonuses was widely prevalent in several 
industries in India up to a few years ago but 
it is tending to disappear during recent years. 
Good attendance bonuses, however, still continue 
to bo paid almost universally iu textile mills 
in SUolapur,and Alimedabad and to a limited 
extent in textile mills in Bombay City. They 
take the form of cash payments of four annas 
to a rupee per week for attenclance throughout 
the week. In some cases they are graduated, 
according'to the. number of working days put iu 
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111 addition to the good attendance bonus paid 
in cash, the textile mills in Sholapur give a 
grain allowance of a quantity of grain at a 
fixed pricio to all workers who do hot lose more 
limn four days in the month. This allowance 
has already been dealt with under Tlie Payment 
of Wayen Jet. 

Textile mills in Ahinedabad pay an eiilciency 
bonus of eight annas per loom per fortnight 
on the attainment of certain standards of 
elBclency. This, however, benefits the weaver 
very little^ if at all, because in order to attain 
increased production he allows slips to go past 
unattended and for these he is either fined very 
heavily or is made to take over whole pieces of 
damaged material the value of which, at the 
selling price of the finished article, is deducted 
from his wages, Ktficiency honnses are also 
paid in certain other sections of industry such 
as in engineering and coal raining. 

In addition to good attendance and efficiency 
bonuses, the workers in several concerns owned 
.by large public companies are permitted to 
participate in the annual bonuses which are 
sometimes given as ex-gratia payments depen- 
dant on profits to all the employees of a com- 
pany. The payment of such a bonus amounting 
to one month’s pay to cotton mUl workers in 
Bombay Oity during the years 1919 to 1923 
and the disastrous general strike which followed 
the stoppage of this bonus in 1924 has been 
referred to in the first chapter of this note. 
Evidence is not wanting of the payment, by 
several concerns, of a small ex-gratia bonus at 
Diwali or the Hindu business New Year. 

Overtime.— The term " overtime,” in general 
parlance, is applied to all extra time put in 
by a worker outside his normal specified daily 
hours of work, and in England and many other 
industrial countries is remunerated at higher 
rates which vary according to whether the 
overtime was worked immediately prior to 
normal starting or after normal closing, during 
the luncheon hour, at night, ou a Saturday 
afternoon or on a Sunday or a holiday j and 
often go up to more than double ordinary rates, 
hi India, the Factories Act, 1934, requires that 
the overtime rate for hours in excess of the 
statutory weekly hours shall be a-time-and-a- 
quarter for hours in excess of 54 and a-time- 
and-a-half for hours in excess of ,60. These 
provisions are, however, applicable only to 
those workers in respect of whom exemptions 
from the restrictive regulations have been 
allowed. Legally, as long as the dally or 
weekly statutory hoirrs are. not exceeded, an 
employer need pay nothing extra for overtime 
rvork out.side normal hours,’ and in practice very 
few employers do so. On certain railways where 
monthly rates are for a month of 208 hours, 
all time, — both ordinary and overtim&^is 
credited to the normal hours’ account and pay- 
ment at overtime rates does not coihe into 
consideration until such time as the montMy 
hours are exceeded. Where overtime rates 
outside the requirement of the Act obtain, 
these arc generally a-time-and-a-quarter the 
ordinary rates, but very few concerns indeed 
pay enhanced overtliUe rates for extra tithe 
beyond normal daily hours. In many cases 
workers are called upon to put in compensatory 


time after normal hours for time lost owing to 
lateatteudauce or absence .and in others worker.s 
who put iu overtime are asked to take compen- 
satory time off during specified working houv.s 
on the day following that 011 which overtime 
was wnrked. These methods mean that the 
same rate is given for both normal and overtime 
work. In many other cases, no additional re- 
muneration whatever is paid for overtime 
outside normal hours.' 

PAY PERIODS AND WAITING 
PERIODS. 

There is a complete absence of uniformity as 
regards the periods for which payments of wages 
are made in the various branches of industry 
in India. In scarcely any industry is there a 
single period of payment. Different sy.steni.s 
are found in establishments belonging to the 
same Industry and in the same district; and 
within the same establishment different classes 
of workers are paid for different periods. If 
generalisations may be attempted, the jute 
industry in Bengal, coal mines, tea plantations, 
seasonal factories, oil mills, rice and flour mills 
and certain classes and groups of workers in 
Government establishments such as the Security 
Printing Press at Nasik pay wages for periods of 
a week. Payments on a fortnightly basis range 
between payments for hapta or wage periods of 
fourteen and sixteen day.s for weavers and .spin- 
ners res,pectively in the cotton mills In Ahme- 
dabad to bimonthly payments for periods from 
the Ist to the 15th and from the 16th to the end 
of the month In textile mills In Broach and 
various other centres in India. The month is the 
accepted wage period for the railways (Includ- 
ing railway workshops), cotton textile mills In 
Bombay, Sholapur and several other centres, 
engineering workshops, dockyards, printing 
presses and for the persons employed in the 
mechanical and maintenance departments of 
almost all concerns which pay wages to proce.ss 
operatives weekly or fortnightly. Wages are 
calculated on both the monthly and the fort- 
nightly bases in the iron and steel industry 
and in sugar mills and tanneries. The most 
general .system of payment in the case of casual 
labour is that of daily payment, Supervisory 
and clerical-staffs in all industrial establishments 
are paid on a monthly basi,s. 

The question of shortening the wage ptjriod 
universaliy in India by law to a week or a fort- 
night has been considered by the Government of 
India, in consultation with the provincial Gbveru- 
ments and interested persons and bodies, on 
three different occasions within the last ten 
years. Attempts were also made, to amend the 
Payment of Wages Bill in such a way as to 
achieve this object. The proposals, however, 
fell through owing mainly to the opposition of 
the monthly paid woJ'kmen who appeared to 
prefer the system of monthly to fortnigl)tly or 
weekly payments. Their argument was that if 
rents and bills were to be settled monthly they 
would be iu dlfflcultlcs if they had frittered away 
their weekly earnings. 

'Periods elapn'iny before Payment. — The ‘ wait- 
ing period ’ or the time wliieh elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varies considerably as 
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liot.wcen industry ami industry and between 
estatilislmioiits in the saino industry. The 
lonspst delays are associated with coneern.s which 
pay wa^'es nioni-hly and in some wises extend to 
as many as :l() i,o 40 days foliowinK the date on 
which wages fall due. Some delay must bn ocea- 
.sioned in cases where intricate wilcnlations are 
necessary for ascertaining earnings from piece 
rai/cs but textile mills in ICngland pay wages for 
the week ending O’hnrsday evening on tJie follow- 
ing Saturday morning and it seems unreasonable 
that textile mills in India should require lifteen 
to twenty-five days for the pui'iwse. The chief 
reason for delaying payments of wages in India 
is, however, not due so much to diliicultics of 
wage caleulations a.s to ensuring em].)loyers 
against tlieir workmen leaving them without 
giving due notice. Textile mills in Bombay pay- 
wages on the second and in Sholapiir on the 
third Saturday following the end of the month. 
'J'he jute mills in Bengal and coal mines pay 
Weekly wages a week after they fall due. In cot- 
ton mills in Ahmeclabad liapta workers have to 
wait for ton days and monthly workers a fortnight 
before they are paid. All time rated worker.s 
in Government factories receive their wages on 
the liivst working day but railway workers have 
to wait for ten to lifteen days. The Payment of 
Wages Act prescribes that wages in all concerns 
employing 1,000 or more persons must be paid 
within ten days and in concerns employing less 
than 1,000 persons within seven days of the end 
of the period for -which wages fall due. 

SUPERANNUATION BENEFITS AND 
FINANCIAL AID. 

The subjects which fall under this section are 
pensions, gratuities, provident funds, co- 
operative societies, grain and cloth shops, 
advances and loans. 

Pemdons . — All monthly and time-rated work- 
men in the industrial establisliments of Govern- 
ment are entitled to pensions on retirement 
provided that a minimum of nine years’ service 
has been put in. The amount of the pen-sion due 
is arrived at by multiplying tlic average monthly 
pay for the, three years preceding retirement by 
the actual period of active service loss one year 
ami dividing tire product by 48. Where per- 
manent monthly paid workers on piece rates arc 
admitted, the average monthly pay is arrived 
at on the basis of the earnings for 72 months 
and the divisor in tlie above formula Is 72. 
(Jommutatloii .uf) to 50 per cent, of the amount 
of the monthly pension is permitted in t^rtain 
ca,ses. Outside Government concerns, pensions 
on retirememt arc almost non-existent although 
many concerns give small pensions to old 
employees who have put in long periods of trust- 
ed and faithful service but these are mostly ex 
gratia and cannot be claimed as of right. 

Gratuities.— All railw’ay employees and the 
employees of local ixnd public bodies and a, few 
of the larger public companies receive^ gratuities 
on retirement. Gratuities arc also paid to non- 
pensionable workers who have put in not less 
than thirty years' service in Government con- 
cerns. In all cases specilied periods of qualify- 
ing service liave to be put in before gratuities 
can be earned. The rules of individual adminis- 
trations vary widely but the most generally 


accepted principle is hnlf a month’s pay for 
each year of service limitcfl to fifteen mnntlis’ 
pay in all. I’ernianciit Goverurruuit servants 
who have jmt in Ic.s.s than nine years’ active 
service are entitled to gratuity if they arc eoui- 
pelled to retire on medical cei'titicate. 

Provident iG/nr/.v,— -These are of two kinds : 
(1) contributory, whore hotli tlie employer and 
the employee .suhserihes to them ; and (2) non- 
contributory wliere the employee alone suh.scrilics 
to them. Certain Government servants who by 
the terms of tlieir ciuiitrapt.s are not eligible for 
pensions arc compulsorily requireil to subscribe 
to the contributory .section of the General 
Government Provident I'Tiiul. in such (sases 
both Government and the Government servant 
concerned subscrilie one month’s pay each per 
year to the fund. All pensionable Governmeut 
servants except certain classes of industrial 
workers and menials have the option of sub- 
scribing to the non-contributory section of the 
fund, suliseriptions to which vary from 12 to 
80 pies to the rupee of income at tlie, option of 
the -subscriber. Very few industrial workers of 
Government, hoivever, take advantage of this 
section of the fund mainly because, apart from 
the compound interest which his subscriptions 
earn, the worker doe.s not stand to gain anything 
on his outlay. 

In cases where large bodies of nou-pensionable 
Governnient .servants are liroiight under the 
operation of contributory iirovident fund 
schenie,s, special funds such as the State Jtailways 
Provident h’mid and the Indian Ordnance 
Factories’ Workmen’s Piovideut Fund, which 
are governed by special rules, arc formed. 
Company ow'ued railways have seliemos similar 
to that for State railways. Whereas St is 
obligatory for most categories of permanent non- 
workshop railway staffs with monthly pay over 
specilied limits to join the provident fund, W’ork- 
shop employees with monthly and daily rates 
over specified limits are permitted to exercise an 
option. Once the option to join has been 
exercised, no withdrawal is permitted. 

Compulsory contributory schemes are provided 
for all permanent workmen in the factories owned 
by certain public bodies such as the Bombay 
Port Trust ; whilst both compulsory and optional 
non-contributory and contributory schemes 
obtain for iicnnanent workmen in the factories 
owned by most municipalities. Most of the 
larger public utility companies and corporations 
such as the Tata Electricity generating and 
distributing plants, the Bombay Electric Sripply 
and Tramways Company, Ltd., and the Burma - 
Shell Corporation, to mention only a few of many , 
■provide contributory schemes for the bpneflt of 
the majority of their workmen. Several other’s 
have schemes for their supervisory and clerical 
establishments but not for their workmen. The 
most usual amount of deduction from pay is 
one-twelfth of the monthly pay but the amount 
contributed by employers varies from 50 per 
cent, to 100 per cent, of the amount put in by 
the employee. The rate of Interest may be fixed 
or it may fluctuate with the rate at which 
Government or the employer borrows money. 
All provident fund rules make provision for loans 
to suflseribers from the balances standing at the 
otadUi. of tlieir accounts in respect of their own 
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Kubscriptvions, aiul for the eompiilsory repayment' 
of these loans, Subseribers are cntitlefl to 
: withdraw tlieir own subscriptions at any time on 
retirement or on relinquishing their posts but the 
payment of that share of a contributory pro- 
vident fund account which represents the eiu- 
ployer’s subscriptions depends on the ^ratting in 
of specified periods of qualifying servioc—periods 
which show eousiderable variation. 

Co~operaiwe Socieim . — The co-operative move- 
ment has made very rapid progress in industrial 
establishments all ov(sr India dmingreiient years, 
and a very fair percentage of eoncems employing 
5(10 or more worhers have co-operative credit 
societies for their employees. Almost all railway 
systems in India have co-operative banhs and 
Siwiugs banks in addition to credit societies 
and full information on the whole subject is 
available in the different annual adiniiiistratiou 
reports of Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
in the various i>rovinces. It is impossible to 
attempt even a brief sinumary of tlie inovemeut 
here but a few details regarding one of tlie best 
of such societies would he of interest. 

The Jackson Co-operative Bank on the 
B. B. & 0. 1. Railway is perhaps tlie iiiggost and 
tlie beat managed co-operative credit society of 
industrial workers in India. Buring the year 
ending 80th June 1035 it had a membership of 
33,557 with a share capital of Its. 4 .5 lakhs and a 
reserve fund amounting to Its. 2.7 lakhs. It 
receives both fixed deposits and ordinary deposits 
in its savings bunk brancli ; and it also issues 
cash certificates to ail railway employees earning 
Its. 125 or less per month, li'i.ved deposits for 
the year ending June 1935 amounted to Its. 27 
lakhs and savings bank deposits to Rs. 20 lakhs 
which, together with capital, gave the society 
a working fund of Rs. 51 lakhs for the year. 
The number of new loans issued during tiie year 
amounted to nearly 20,500 and involved a sum 
of Rs. 70 .5 lakhs. The bank has liccu declaring 
a 10 per cent, dividend (which is the maximum 
payable under tlie Co-operative .Societies Ac.t) 
for the last ten years. A siiecial feature of the 
activities of the. Bank is a new scheme which it 
has recently introduced for redempton of debts. 
Rembers of tlie society who arc in debt are 
encouraged to bring a eomplete list of tlieir 
deiits to the Bank which, with the assistance of 
the Start' Olficer of tlie railway, interviews all 
creditors and arraiigos witli them to compound 
i.he doiits for muclile.s.ser sums in return for ready 
payment. The total amounts so iiaid to mem- 
ber, s’ creditor.s are treated as loans and recovered 
in easy iustalmoiits spread over 72 mouths. 
The Bank also contributes an amount of 
Rs. 10,000 animally to a special Btaif Welfare 
Bund started by the railway ailmiiii.strationat the 
insfiuice of Uic Bank " to look after the welfare 
of the start in general and of low paid starts and 
their families in particular.” ■ Welfare centres 
which liave.beeji opened at various stations on the 
lino I’cmler help by way of supplying milk to the 
children of the needy, hy nursing the sick and by 
: oiiciiirig hygiene clinics. , 

■, ^Grain and ('loth Ghops . — ^During the qjeriocl 
of high prices in India in 1019-22, several lai-ge 
industrial e.stablishmeuts all over the country, 
and particularly the cotton te.vtile mills iu Bom- 
bay City, coiiduoted cheap grain shops for the 
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benefit of their work-people. In addition to 
supplying grain at eo.st price (the units concerned 
bore the cost of managemcni ) these .sbnjj.s had the 
iidvautago of olfcrhig .sales on credit to be li((iii- 
dated by deductions Irom due wanes. Witli 
the fall ill prices the majority of these shops 
disappeared and t n-da y :i very few ostablislnnenl s 
indeed have. them. Ilauy te.viile mills all over 
the country, however, have cheap cloth shojis 
for their workers. All tyjies of tlicse shops will 
have to cease fiuictioning because ilic Payment 
of Wage.s Act probibits employers .from making 
dednelions from pay line or receiving paymenls 
from tiieir ciiipioyees for purcliases from em- 
ployers’ sliops. This is in aceordance with one 
of the main cardinal principles of Truck legisla- 
tion. 

Jjoans and Advinice/t . — Speaking generally 
most industrial coiieern,s in India do not grant 
loans to tiieir workor.s except during periods of an 
acute shortage of la lioiir when recruiting agents 
are empowered to liquidate deiits in order to 
attract tlio required workers to join industry. 
But, all workers who .subscribe to provident fund 
schemes in such coiic.enis tis have them or who 
are members of eo-operative credit sociei.ies can 
secure loans on easy terms both as to interest 
and to repayment. A few coneerns, however, 
have set apart special funds for tho purpo.so. 

‘ Advances ’ — applying the term to the small 
sums of money advanced against earned wages— 
on the other hand, are more widely prevalent, 
and give rhse, in certain centres, to widespread 
abuses. For e.x.ampio, the cotton textile mills 
iu Ahmcdabad charge interest at rato.s varying 
from 30 to 150 pur cent, per annum on all such 
advances given. 'The Payment of Wages Act 
empowers local Govenunents to frame rules for 
the regulation of those advances. 

MEASURES FOR ENFORCING 
DISCIPLINE. 

I'hc measures adopted by industrial em- 
ployers iu India for enforcing discipline have 
engaged tlie earnest attention of both tlie Central 
and tho Provinuial Governments in this country 
for thelast ten years . Jiarly in 1920, the Govern- 
ment of India asked all local Governments to 
make enquiries, iu tlieir respective administra- 
tions, into the c.xtent of the deductions made by 
emidoyers from the wages of their workpeople 
in respect of fines and other matters. The 
Government of Bombay conducted an extensive 
enquiry into the sabjwd in tho Bombay Presi- 
dency and as a result of tlieir investigations came 
to the conclusion that abuses sufficient to justify 
legislative action for their control were prevalent. 
The subject was partly exaniiued by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (Fawcett Committee) 
iu 1928-29 and again more fully by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour la 1929-30 and 
both these bodies made a series of roeommenda- 
tioiis in the matter. The i’ayment of Wages 
Act, which has already been dealt with in an 
earlier section, was passed in 1930, in order 
to implement these recommendations. 

The two matters with regard to tho discipline 
of their workmen which Indian indu.strial em- 
ployers complain of most are the large extent of 
labour turnover ami the high degree of absentee- 
ism, Indian employers state that it la inherent 
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in tile Inrliiiu woi'kmcn to lUiike freitueilt cliiiilfjes 
in lii.s ciuployineni.s and al.so to tesort to fte- 
(tiiont abstentions from work. Delayed pay- 
ments of due wages, forfeitures of wages for 
failure to give due notuns and the withholding of 
due wages where workers proceed 011 
uiuuithoriscd leave are some of the devices 
which liave been resorted to by employers to 
counteract thes former. Various methods have | 
licen devised in order to control the latter — good 
attendance houuses, fines and double lclmthla 'h^\ 
virtue of which a workman loses two days wages 
for each day of absence. The withholding . of 
due wages till next pay day has given rise to ' 
system of hamlas or pay order tickets which a: 
cashed by pcdhiwallas (small bankers) at dis- 
counts of .I J to per cent. That both high 
labour turnover and high absenteeism arc to be 
found in several Indian industries cannot tael 
lienicd ; but, few, if any, employers have taken 
the trouble to examine the root causes for them. 
The investigations conducted liy the Jjabour 
OHice of tile Govenuneut of Bombay go to show 
tliat both labour turnover and abseiitecisni are 
highest in concoznsand industries in which wages 
are lowest and where conditions of eiuploymeut 
are. least attractive and that they are lowest in 
concerns and iudustiTos in which wages are 
comparatively high and where other conditions of 
employraeiit arc attractive. For example, the 
Douihay Labour Olftce compiles monthly tlgnros 
of percentage absenteeism in cotton textile 
mills in Bombay, Ahmcdabad and Sliolainir. 
Textile wages are highest in Ahmcdabad and 
lowest in sholapur. The aumial averages of 
percentage absenteeism in these three centres for 
the year 1035 were : Ahmedabad 3 .57, Bombay 
7.00, .ivncl Sholapur 13,02 — figures which tell 
their own story. Low wages and adverse 
conditions must necessarily teiul to weak healtli, 
inciipacity for sustained clfort and to the growth 
of a desire for change in order to improve one’s 
lot. These are problem.s which the now autono- 
mous provinces in India and Indian indnstrial 
employers will have to try and remedy instead 
of devising methods of enforcing good atteud|i>nco 
and continuity of employment by the infiietion 
of monetary penalties and other forms of punish- 
ment. • 

Tile Fayment of Wages Act, 1936, will not be 
brought into operation before some date in 
1937. I’ho period intervening between the 
passing and the coming into eifect of the Act 
is to be spent in the framing, by the Local 
Governments, of the necessary rules for the 
administration of this measure. Both the, 
main provi.sions of tlic Act and the H.ule.s will 
recpiire that all employers shall draw up conduct 
rules or standing orders clearly specifying the acts 
of cominission or omission for which fines 
will in future he inflicted. These standing 
orders will have to bo approved by the local 
Govoi'iiineut and exhibited in the work place 
in a manner to be prescribed. The total amount 
of the lines which it will be permissible for an 
employer to Inflict on any one workman during 
any wage jieriod aro not to exceed half-an-anna j 
,in the rnpi'c of his or her wages for that wage 
period and no fine may be impo.sed unless the 
order inflicting the tine is in writing and the| 
worker concerned has been given an or 
tunity of showing cause why the fine st 


not he inflicted . All lines are to be properly 
refwrdeii in registers to be prescrilx.’d and all 
receipts from flues are to i)c expanded on objects 
beneficial to tiui workers einploycfl in tiie 
establishment (ioncerned as a whole. f-Tlildren 
under 15 years of age aro not to be fined. In 
view of these regulations ii i.s obviously futile 
to enter upon a discussion here of the extent , 
to which these regulations iire practised in 
Indian industries to-diiy, but for the information 
of persons interested in these <piestions we 
might state that full iiiforimition on all these 
matters is contained in the series of reports 
which have been piihiishwi from time to time 
by the Bombay Labour Ofiice. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 

Residential buildings in all countries are ; 
constructed from the point of view of iiivcst- 
nicrits from which their owners hope to receive 
a fair interest on their c.ipltal outlay, ffo 
country In the world expects its iiuidlords to 
be philantropists in the mzithn of providing 
rent-free or ehciip renleil housing to such of 
her iieople as cannot aiford to psiy the economic 
rents which are asked for ; and althougii cver.v 
Government must be expecteil to provide decent 
housing for its owni low paid servants, tho 
world has not yet reached that socialistic 
sUgc wliere Governments are expected to provide 
adecpiate housing for whole popiilatiou.s. At 
the same time, low paid wage earners in crowded 
and congested industrial areas ciin hardly be 
expected to be able to aiford the eeonomio 
rents demanded by the landlords. In such 
cases there can bo only two alternatives : 
wage levels such as will permit workmen to 
pay such rents as arc asked for or the provision 
of adequate housing by the employer. The 
first does not appear to have received much 
consideration at the hands of industrial 
employers in India. The second is a lament 
which hiis been recited by almost every Com- 
mission and Committee that has been appointed 
in India during the last 20 years to the pdint 
of satiation ; and although several benevolent 
and far sighted employers have endeavoured 
to provide housing for their workpeople a very 
smiill peroentage indeed of tlm total industrial 
population of liulia is housed by the employer, 
and tho question of industrial housinji continues 
to he one of the most vexed questions of the 
country. 

The pioneer work in the field of industrial 
housing has been done by the railways which 
have spent nearly thirty crores of rupees to 
date in providing adequate residential quarters 
for dllfercnt classes of their employees, and by »• 
the Government of Bombay who have built 
207 chawls with nearly 17,000 tenements for 
industrial labour in Bombay City. The 
latter is a part of a gigantic scheme launched 
in 1920 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of 
Bombay,, for the construction of 625 chawls 
having 50,000 tenements in all. The rents of 
the tenements in these chawls vary from lls. 6 
to Ra. a per month. The cliawls situated at 
Naiganm and Sewid and at DcLisle Road aro 
in fair demand but the majority of the tene- 
ments at the Worli drawls continue unoccupied 
owii^ to a complaint by the workers that they 
are situated at considerable distances from 
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thei r places of work and that the locality ofl'ers few 
of the amenitifiH of city life. Ulhe Mniiicipalitics 
of Ualcutte, Bombay, Madras and Karachi, the 
Calcutta and Romhay Port Trusts and the 
Improvement Trust In Bombay have done 
much to house their own labour and also to 
supply low-rented tenements for other classes 
of industrial workers. Perhaps the most 
maRnilieeut scluiine of Industrial housing 
conceived in India is that launched by the 
Empress Mills under the agency of Messrs.) 
Tata Sous Limited at Nagpur.. These mills 
have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, a 
suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills. 
The idea is to establish a model village and to 
build houses of the bungalow type on plots 
measuring 36' x 63' with the limitation that 
building is not to be allowed on more than 
one-third of the space provided. The houses 
arc let to the workers on the hire purchase 
system and it is e.xpected that many of tlie 
workers will ultimately own them. The Tatas 
are in the forefront of industrial employers 
in India in providing decent liousing for as 
many of their workmen as jmsible and thcJ^ 
liave built 5,000 residential buildings in Jam- 
blicdpnr for the staff and the employees of 
their Iron and Steel Works at that centre.) 
All the workmen in their several electricity 
generating and distributing stations are also 
provided with adequate housing. Many of) 
the jute mills in Bengal and cotton mills in 
Bombay City and otlier centres liave provided) 
housing for fair i)crc«ntages of tlioir total 
staffs but the majority of textile workers in 
India are not housed )iy their employers. 

^ The general policy adopted by Govcsrnniciit 
In providing (quarters for the labour employed 
in their industrial establisliments is to do so 
when funds permit but usu.aliy only where 
conditions arc such that private enterprise 
does not adequately meet the demand for hous- 
ing, or where it is necessary for special reasons 
to provide quarters for certain classes of 
stall: near to tlieir work. These principles 
appear to bo generally followed by private 
companies and concerns as well, especially by 
coal mine ow'iiors in Bihar and Oris.sa and by tea 

B :s in Assam, All the collieries in the 
coal Held are araidy and cJilclently 
equipped with approved types of liouses whose 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are controlled by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Every house in tlie coal 
flekis has to be licensed and licenses are not 
granted unless the standards are complied with. 
If labourers are found in occupation of unli- 
censed lmuse.s tile management is liable to 
prosecution, in Assam, all residential employees 
on tea twtates are provided with rent-free 
quarters in barracks or ‘lines’ as they are 
called, 'J'licse are regularly inspected by 

district and sub-divisiohal officers and every 
endeavour is made to maintain as high a degree 
of sanitation us is possible, 

Oouditions of industrial housing In India are 
the worst in Ahmodabad. A recent enquiry 
conducted by tlic Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Union into industrial housing in thkt centre 
showed that out of a total of 23,706 tenements I 
observed and studied, 5,666 had ho provision] 
of any kind for water and that 3,117 had only ! 


a supply of some sort from wells. Tliose which 
have the advantage of a sujiply from municipal 
.sources had one or two 1ai)s in an area occupied 
by 200 or more families. 5,000 tenements hail 
no latrine accommodation and sanitation and 
drainage were conspicuously al:)S(jut. The 
Ahinediihad Municipality lias, liowever, awakened 
to a realisal ion of the seriousness of 1 lie sifnaf ion 
and it has been decided lo eonstruel. moilel dwell- 
ings on co-operative lines for industrial workers in 
the city. Owing to llnoneial eonsideraijons, 
progress must ueecssarilly be slow init a beuinuing 
has already been made. 

Itofffil Coninmnion's Ih’comviP-nihtiionH.— Tlie 
iloyal Coimnissiou on Indian ijabour liave made 
.several recommendations in connection witli 
industrial housing. Those recoinineudatioiis 
fail under various categories ; ( 1) Legislative 
action by the (Jentral (iovernme.nt ; (2) A’dminis- 
trative action by the Central Uovernment ; 
(3) l,egislative action by Trovincial (lovern- 
ments ; (4) Administrative action by Provincial 
CJovernments ; (5) Administrative action by 

public bodies sucli as municipalities, improve- 
ment trusts, etc., and (6) action by employorV 
and workers’ organisations. 'I’lie recommenda- 
tions under tlie first head included a suggestion 
to amend The Land Acquisition Act in’ such a 
way as to enable owners of industrial eoneerus 
to acquire land for the erection of workers’ 
dwellings. Tlie, Government of India introduced 
a Rill ill the Legislative Asseitihly to amend the 
Laud Acquisition Act in the manner suggcste.d 
and tliis Rill was iiassed Into law in li>33. The 
Commissions’ recommendations under tlie second 
head mostly eoueern railways, and although 
tlie Railway Board agrees on the vital urgency 
of providing greater facilities for adequate 
housing it lias 'come to tlie conclusion that no 
material advance can be made in this direction 
at present owing to flnaueial stringency. 

The Commission’s reeommoiidatious with 
regard to legislative action by Provinces are 
of & very ambitious character. They include 
To\;m Planning Acts for the Bombay and the 
Bengal Presidencies providing for the acquisition 
and lay out of suitable areas for working class 
housing, the opening up and reconstruction 
of congested and insanitary areas, the “ zoning ” 
of industrial and urban areas and Government 
grants and loans to approved schemes. Por 
administrative action by local Governments, 
the Commission recommend that they should 
make surveys of urban and industrial areas to 
ascertain tlicir needs in regard to housing, and 
that they should then arrange for conferences 
with all interested parties in order that decisions 
may be taken as to practicable schemes and the 
methods whereby their cost should be shared. 
Whore suitable Government land is available. 
Government should be prepared to sell or lease 
to those who agree to build houses within a 
specified period ; and Government should 
announce their willingness to subsidise in this 
or other ways employees’ homing schemes 
approved by them. The f'ommission furtlier 
recommended that Government should insist 
that all local authorities should frame bye-laws 
laying down minimum standards in regard to 
floor and cubic .sijace, ventilation and lighting 
and that the Governments themselves should 
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draw lip ref?ulat,ionB for water .supply, drainage 
selieiues and standards for latrines. Tor action 
by pulilic, bodies, blie riommisBion recommend 
tbiit tbo provii-ion of working class hou-sing 
siiould bo a statutory aViligation on every Im- 
provement Trust and that it should bo possible 
for linproveiueiit 'i.’rusts to provide land, roads, 
sewers and sanitary eonvenienecs for new areas 
but that street lighting and water mains should 
be a charge oil municipalities. Improvement 
Tru-sts should be placed in a position to recoup 
themselve.s from the enhancement of land values 
resulting from their activities. It has also been 
suggested that co-operative building societies 
and similar activities should be encouraged. 
In view, however, of the pre.sent acute flnaiKdal 
stringency prevailing in all pnovinces, It is very 
doubtful whether most of the jirovincial Govern- 
ments will he in a position to do much in the 
matter of the Commission’s recommendations 
on industrial housing. 

Rest Shelters, Dining Rooms mid Oanteens . — 
Secjtiou 33 (1) of the Indian I’actoriesAct, lf)34, 
makes it obligatory for all factories- empioj’ing 
more than ir>0 workers to provide adequate 
shelters for the use of w'orkers during periods 
of rest. Apart from this almost all large indus- 
trial establishments in India do provide tiffin 
rooms and rest shelters for their workmen. 
Most concerns have also permitted the esta- 
blishment of tea stalls on the premises but apart 
from this no effort has been made to run co- 
operative canteens on the lines of those which 
are associated with most of the larger factories 
in the West. Communal factors such as the 
religious prohibition of Hindus to eat their food 
in the company of members of other communities, 
■want of space and the coiastriictional layout 
of the majority of the smaller industrial establish- 
ments are among the reasons given by the 
managements who do not provide rest shelters 
and/or tiffin rooms for their workmen. 

HEALTH. 

Such statistics of health and mortality as are 
collected and published iu India relate to the 
wliole community and no statistics are compiled 
separately for industrial workers alone. In the 
absence of such data it is not possible to genera- 
lise about tliese matters. The problems associ- 
ated with health are always difficult ; they are 
much more so in a country where climate, highly 
insanitary housing conditions, poverty and the 
ignorance of the people contribute to reciirring 
outbreaks of such deadly tropiical diseases as 
cholera and sraall-pox in epidemic form. The 
widespread prevalence of malaria In certain 
congested areas of the Bengal, the Bombay and 
tile Madras Presidencies is responsible for a 
considerable undermining of the health and the 
vitality of the poorer classes who cannot afford 
to sleep under mosquito nets ; and although 
the more advanced munlcipaiities are doing 
ali they can to combat the disease b;J- filling up 
wells and surface-treating small ponds and pools 
of stagnant water, malaria still coutiiines to take 
a big toll of human- life. Jberi-beH and tuber*- 
culosis in Biliar and Orisia, kaJa-(i,zar among the 
jute workers iu Bengal and tuberculosis In the 
Punjab are some of the many diseases which are 
widely prevalent iu certain tracts. 


The mainteiiauoe of tlio good health of town 
and city populations Is in the liands of the 
municipalities and although all provincial 
Governments appoint health officers for groups of 
districts to supervise and eo-ordinate tile work 
of the municipalities, the interference and 
control of Governments iu these matters is of a 
somewhat nominal cliaractcr. But where-ver 
control is possible, Government have done much 
to make for an improvement in sanitary and 
hygienic conditions. For examide, following 
the recommendations of tlie Koyal Commission 
on Indian labour in the matter, .sei-eral pro- 
visions for the maintenance of tlm good licalhh 
of factory workers have been incorporated in 
the Indian Factories Act, 1934. These include 
the maintenance of cleanliness in accordance 
with rules to be framed by local Governments 
with regard to lime or colour washing, painting, 
deodorising and disinfecting -, the provision of 
proper standards of ventilation and the adoption 
of adequate measures to prevent tlie iuiialatiou 
of gas, dust and other imxmritics generated 
in the course of work; the installation of 
apparatu.s for cooling the air in factories in which 
the humidity of the air i.s artificially increased ; 
the lu-ohibltioii of overcrow-ding by laying down 
the, standards of cubic feet of space to be pro- 
vided for each worker ; the provision of suitable 
and suflicieut lighting ; the provision of adequate 
supplies and sources of water both for drinking 
and for washing ; and for the maintenance of 
sufficient latrine aciiomraodation separately for 
male and female workers, 

As in mo.st things connected with tho welfare 
of labour, Indian railways are in the forefront In 
the matter of the provision made for medical 
aid and relief. All railways maintain fully 
equipped hospitals with qualified surgeons, 
physicians and nursing staffs at suitable cmitres 
in addition to fully equipped dispensaries in 
chai-gc of qualified medical officers at all places 
where there are sufficient uumber.s of workers to 
justify them. As ail the industrial workers of 
Government have free access to Government 
hospitals and dispensaries, the provision of 
separate medical establishments attached to 
large Government establishments has not been 
considered necessary in the ease of concerns under 
the control of local Governments but the Govern- 
ment of India have provided adequate medical 
facilities in most of their own establishments 
such as His Majesty’s Indian Naval Dockyard 
and their various Ordnance and Ammunition . 
Factories. iJeveral of the larger municipalities 
and public bodies such as the Port Tnist also 
maintain their own hospitals and dispensaries 
for the benefit of their workers. Following the- 
lead of Government and public and local bodies 
in the matter, almost all the large labour employ- 
ing establishments in India — cotton and jute 
mills, mines, engineering workshops, tea planta- 
tions, etc. — maintain fully equipped di-iH-ii''.iric-' 
in charge of whole or part-time qualified medical 
officers. - , ’ 

Mtaemity Benefits . — A Bill iutroduoed ' by 
Mr, N, M. Joahi in the Legislative Assembly of 
the Central Government in 1924 to provide for 
the payment of maternity benefits In certain 
industries was thrown out by the Assembly in 
August 1985, but the Governments of Bombay 
and the Oeutral Provinces passed their own 
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Maternity Benefit Acts in 1929 and 1930. The 
Bombay Act was amended In 1934 in such a way 
as to be of greater benefit to the persons concern- 
ed. Under botli Acts, all women workers 
employed in faotorie.s are to be compulsorily 
rested for three to four weeks before child birth 
and for four weeks after child birth and employers 
are required to pay them a benefit amounting to 
about half their usual pay during this period. 
The total amount of benellt paid under these 
Acts since tlieir introduction up to the 21st 
■Becember 1934 has amounted to 6.23 lakhs of 
rupees paid in 27,143 cases which works out at 
.TI.S. 23 per case. The Bombay Municipality 
started a maternity benefit scheme for its halal- 
khore and .scavenging women in 1928. By this 
scheme, the classes benelltcd receive a beneflt of 
leave on full pay for a period not excticding 42 
consecutive days. In Assam, voluntary mater- 
nity benefit schemes have been adopted by 
almost every tea estate of repute. While preg- 
nant women remain at work, they are put on 
light work on full rate.s of pay. .Onring periods 
of advanced pregnancy and after child birth 
leave on half pay is usually granted and in some 
eases full pay is allowed and a' bonus at child birth 
is often granted in addition. This bonus is in 
.soma cases conditional on the child being healthy. 
The Assam Hallways and Trading Company and 
the Assam Oil Company grant six and three 
months’ leave respectively on half pay. Several 
estates in the Coimbatore District of the Madras 
Presidency either pay lump sum bonuses in lieu 
of pay or feed the women concerned for a few 
weeks before and after confinement. 

Provisiom of criches. — One of the many addi- 
tional principles introduced in factory legislation 
inTudia by the Indian Paetorios Act of 1934 was 
one for- the compulsory provi-siou in all factories 
wherein more than fifty women workers are 
ordinarily employed of a .suitable room for the 
use of children under the age of six years belong- 
ing to such women and for the supervision of 
the children In such rooms (or erhehes) in accor- 
dance with rules to be framed by local Govern- 
ments in the matter. Creches are, however, not 
a new feature in Indian industry. fcJeveral 
textile mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pur had provided them for over ten years and in 
many of these the children were looked after by 
qualified dais (Indian midwifery nurses) and were 
clotlied and fed at the expense of the millowuers. 
'J’lie Government of Bombay had also made 
provision for the adequate supervision of these 
creches by the appointment of a lady Inspectress 
of Factories as early as 1924. Crhelies were also 
provided by several textile mills in other centres 
and in the factories attached to many of the 
larger tea plantations in Assam, 

Laboitr Commission’s Recommendations . — 
Among the more important recommendations 
made by the Iloyal Commission on Indian Labour 
in eoiinection with the health of the industrial 
Worker are the following . 

(«) India should have an Institute of 
nutrition. (The Government of India have 
. postponed action on this recommendation 
indefinitely for'want of funds). 

(6) Local authorities should construct 
•siinitary markets in all urban and industrial 
■ areas. *'* ■ ■ 


(e) Adulteration of Foods Acts should 
be in force In all provinces. 

(rf) In indu.strial provinces Public 
ETealth Departments should be strengthened 
to deal with industrial hygiene and industrial 
disease. 

(e) Women should be appointed to 
public hcaltli staifs particularly in the more 
industriali.sed provinces, 

(/) Comprehensive Public Health Acts 
should be passed in all proviuecs. 

(ff) Where ])iped water supplies are 
not available special precautions as to 
pnrit.v should be taken. 

(//,) Every provincial health Depfirt- 
nient, every railway administration and all 
Boards of ‘Health and welfare in mining 
areas should employ fulltime malariologists. 

(i) A Govertunent diploma for health 
visitors should bo instituted as the recognised 
qualiflwition required of alT women aspiring 
to such posts. 

(j) In the larger industrial areas. 
Governments, local authorities and indus- 
trial managements should co-operate in the 
development of child welfare eentre.s and 
women’s clinics ; and Government shoizld 
give percentage grants for approved schemes. 

(!•) Maternity benefit legislation on the 
lines of the Bomliay and Central Jh'oviticoB 
Acts should be enacted in all province.s, 
and 

(1) All methods should be explored 
that may lead to the alleviation of existing 
hardships arising from the need of provision 
for sickness. 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. 

As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
Increase in the number of industrial accidents. 
The explanation generally offered for the increase 
is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act is 
operating as an inducement both for workpeople 
and for employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past. But, the ijicrcase 
in the number of nerioiis accUlaatu suggest.s that 
the problem is a more serious one ; and, that in 
spite of the statutory requirements which factory 
and mine owners and firms enagged in the loading 
and unloading of ships have to comply with in the 
matter of the fencing of dangerous machinery, an 
organised “ safety- fir.st ” campaign for tlie lietter 
education of the workers In the matter of aocident 
prevention is both necessary and desiraljle. 
Under the direction of the Hallway Board of 
the Government of India all railways in India 
have undertaken extensive scliemes of .satety- 
first propaganda. These irielude the luitting 
up of safety posters and safeguards both In 
English and in the vernacular of tlii' distrii'i. at 
all prominent points and places ; tin' fri'e issue 
of illustrated booklets on accident pi'eveni ion ; 
publication of special articles wil.ii iiliolograiihs 
in railway magazines ; addresses and magic- 
lantern leeturoH ; and the oi'gani.saWon of special 
safety first committees in the larger W'ork.shops. 
’The Factory Department of the (iovernnipiit of 
L Bombay witli Ihe assistance of tlie Bombay 
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Millowiioi's’ Association and tlie Bombay 3Mill- 
ownors’ Mutual Insurance Association has made 
goad progress in the posting of safety first posters 
ill cotton miilb in Jioinbay City; and the Mill- 
owners' Assoeiation in conjunction witli the 
St. .rohn's Ainliiilancc Association started ciasses 
for lirst aid training wiiii efieet from 15)31. 
Several otlier largo laboiic employing oraanisa- 
tiou.s siidi as Tlis Majesty’s ludiaii Jfaval Doek- 
yarrl, tlie Calentta and tiie Bombay Port Trusts 
and tile Tata iron and Steel Works at .rainshed- 
jnir, to niontion only a few, .are, with railways, 
pioneers in the field of organisation of 'safety 
first’ nieasure.s. It is of intere.st to note that 
as many as thirty cotton mills in Ahrandabad! 
intd also estahlislied safety-first committees by^ 
tlie end of the year i 935 anii that many more had 
given an undertaking to the factory Depart- 
ment to do so as soon as possible. 

The provi,sious contained in the Indian I'ae-j 
tories and Minos Acts and in the Indian Dock La- 
bourers Act, 1934, and the rules made under these 
Acts in connection with the guarding and fencing 
of nuicluuery are of a too teehnical character 
to he dealt with here. It may, however, he 
of' interest if a brief summary were given in 
connection with the reporting of accidents. 
The Indian J'actorics Act rerpiiros the mana,ger 
to report all accidents whieli cause death or 
bodily injury wliereljy the person injured is 
prevented from rotiu'iiing to his work in the 
factory during the 48 hours next after the occur- 
rence of the accident. All classe.s of accidents 
namely, fatal, serious (f.c.. accidents which 
Iirevcnt a person returning to work for 21 days 
or more} and minor arc to lie reported to the 
Inspector of h'actorieeaiid to tlie District Magis- 
trate and in case.s of any accident resulting in 
death to the ofllcer in charge of the police 
station. It is the duty of the Inspector ofi 
I’aetories to make an investigation as soon as 
possible into the eaiisos of and the responsibility 
for a fatal or .serious accident, and to take stejis 
for tlie prosecution of the person concerned if 
it Is found that tiic. death or serious injury result- 
ed from any infringement of the provisions of 
the Act or of the rules framed under the Act. 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a local .Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. So far notifications 
have been is.suud uinler this section only in 
bombay, Bengal and .Burma. The provisions 
contained in tiie Indian JUues Act with regard 
to the reporting of accidents are soinewbat 
similar to those contained in the factories Act 
liut with the dificrenco tlint every accident 
whicli Occurs in a mine has to bo recorded in 
a special register to be kept for the purpose. 

Prior to the pa,ssing of the 1934 Bactorles 
Act, .some of the local Uoverum'eut.s had framed 
rules requiring the provision, under the cliarge 
of responsitile '[lersons and in readily accessible 
jioHitious, of first aid appliances containing an 
adequate number of sterilised dressings and some 
sterilised cotton in all factoric.s employing 
over 500 operatives. Section 32 ■(&) of the, 
1934 Act, however, makes it obligatory' 
on all factory owners to maintain stores of 
first aid appfiauces and to provide for their 
custody in accordance with'nile.s to lie framed 


by local Govermuents in the matter. At the 
niomeat of uTitin,g no information is available 
as to the extent to wiiicli the rules have lieeu 
complied with but from the personal experience 
of the compiler of tliis note it may lie stated that 
almost all the large lalionr employing organisa- 
tions in India do nuiiiitaiii a couiplete equip- 
ment of first aid appliances and that several 
provide stretchers as well. 

UTILISATION OF THE WORKERS’ 
LEISURE. 

The Indiustrial Dispute.^ Committee (tiie 
Stanley Heed Committee), appointed by the 
Government of Bombay in 15)22 to enquire 
into the causes of the wide industrial unrest 
prevalent about that time and to make reeom- 
meadatioas, were, inlcf iiliti, of opinion that 
employers should organise extensive schemes 
of welfare particularly with regard to the proper 
use. of workers’ leisure, in order to keep the » 
workmen both contented and liaiiiiy and out 
of mischief. Ill pursiiauec of the f'oiuinitlce’s 
recommendations in the matter several cotton 
mills and groups of mills in the Bombay Presi- 
dency — notably the Cnrrimblioy Ubrahim group 
of mills, the Sholapiir Hpiuuing and Weaving 
Mills and the Tata IVIills—inauguratcd wide 
schemes embracing facilities for education and 
recreation. All these groups formed special 
welfare institutes and placed them under the 
charge of special welfare officers. Much good 
work was done but with the depression in trade 
which followed coupled with the financial 
difficulties in whicli many of these mlils wore 
involved most of the excellent schemes that 
had been established were either severely cur- 
tailed or abandoned. To day, few mills are 
doing auytliiiig for the proper utilisation by 
tlicir work people of their loisnio hours. The 
pioneering work in this field is being done 
by tlie railways, AH railway systems have 
estahlislied sports dubs and institutes at 
suitable distances and places lor the recreation 
of their employees. The railways provide 
land, buildings and equipment and the Institutes 
are run by the members themselves from their 
own subscriptions. In certain cases separate 
club houses and institutes nreprovided for officers, 
for noil-gazetted Europeans and Aiiglo-ludiaus 
and for Indians and in a few cases for tlie lower 
types of workmen as well. All forms of sports 
and reereatiou are iilaymd at these institutes 
and railway hockey and football teatns are 
among the finest in Inclia. 

Almost all the larger labour employing 
organisations such as the Bombay Port Trust, 
the Burma Shell Corporation, the bigger 
muuicipalitie.s, the Tata Iron and Steel Work.s 
at Jamshedpm', the British India Corporation : 
in the United Provinces, the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, etc., have devised wide welfare 
schemes and in many cases these are under the 
charge of special welfare or labour offleers. 
In some cases grants-in-aid are given to such 
outside organisations such as the ifoung Men’s 
Christian Association, the Kirkee Education 
Society, the Social Service League, etc., to take 
charge of certain sections of welfare activities 
particularly with regard, to recreation and the 
education of both workers and workers’ 
children. 
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Ais far as education Is concerned, the railways 
are again pioneers in the facilities provided 
hoth for the education of their illiterate staffs 
and for the children of different classes of railway 
ctuployees. The N, W. Eailway recently started 
thiice ftxperitncntal schools for adult workers in the 
locomotive sheds at Lahore, Sibsur and Eotri. 
The experiment is confined to locomotive staff 
as the majority of the staff in this branch are 
illiterate and education provides a great induce- ; 
ment in that wages can practically he doubled 1 
by qualifying for promotion to the higher grades] 
of running staff. The East Indian Railway] 
has provided nearly 40 schools for the employees 
of the operative department. The B.B. & C.I. 
Railway have six schools for imparting instruc- 
tion in the tliree IVs and as an inducement to 
study a bonus of Rs. 5 is paid to each man pass- 
ing a simple test. With regard to the children 
of railway employees, in addition to about 
100 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children, all the railway systems in India main- 
tain a total of nearly 140 schools for Indian 
children at a cost of nearly a lakh and a half 
of rupees per annum. These schools are attend- 
ed by over 16,000 ehildreu. Tlie Railway Board 
also gives grants amounting to about Rs, 50,000 
per annum to aided schools for Indian Children. 
These are attended by 8,000 children of Indian 
railway employees. 


In Bombay, the Jlunicipality has introduced 
compulsory education in tlio E and fl Wards 
of the City which are chiefly peopled ))y mill- 
hands, Till! Social Servien League maintains 
several uigiit schools and a Textile 'I'cchnical 
Institute at Parel for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mill workers. 
The Bombay YALO.A, also conducts several 
night schools. 


The Royal Coininission on Indian Labour 
have recommended that there should be a more 
general extension on the part of the employer 
of welfare work in its broader sense ; and tliat 
in the larger jute and cotton industrial areas, 
mills and factories sliould organise in groups, 
each establishment having its own welfare 
centre and health visitor under the supervision 
of a doctor employed by the group. Owing 
partly to reasons of financial stringency but 
mainly to indifference on the part of th<3 majority 
of , employers, no action has as yet been taken 
on this recommendation and although several 
of the larger industrial units in India 
have done a great deal of pioneering work in the 
field of industrial welfare, much still 
remains to be done because more than fifty 
per cent, of India’s Industrial workers are still 
not covered by any selieraes of welfare whatever. 
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numbers for working cliwses. The scope and presenting food, fuel and lighting, clothing and 
method of compilation of the index for Bombay rent have been inelnded in the index and account 
City are described in the issues of the Zcdiour is taken only of the effect of the changes in tlie 
Gazette for September 1921, September 1923 prices without any reference to changes in tlie 
and April 1929. The index has been published standard of living ainoe July 1914 which is the 
by the Laboiu- Office of the Government of base period. The Bombay working class cost of 
Bombay ainoe January 1918 and, in the absence living index numbers for certain .selected months 
of any family budget enquiry until a few years as well as the annual averages for each of the 
after the first publication of the index, the years 1918 to 1935 are given in the table below : — 

Bombay Working Class Cost of Living Irdex Numbers, 

{July 1J)14==100.) 
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A revised eosfc of livinR index lor Hoiubiiy the results of the family huduef cniiiiiries cou- 
tiity bused on the results of the enqnirj’' into ducted sit tliese two eeutres in tin; yisirs Jtt'id 
working class family budgets in Bomhuy City, and 1925 tespeetively. Uetails regarding ttic 
1032-53, pnblisin.si in 1!);J5 is under eonsidcriition scope and method of couipilatiou of the index 
and llie new series wili he pulUished shortly, for Alimedal)ad have been given in the .lunuary 
1930 issue of the /.(dinar f/u^e/fc and for t^holapur 
AVorking idass cost of living indexes for in the Ii’elmmry 1931 issue of tin' same publi- 
AUnieflaliad anti Sholapur have been compiled cation. The following tables give for tliese two 
on a post-war basis ami published in the j&flftoHr centres the working class cost of living index 
Oasette. numtli to month since the tegimiing of numliefs— for certain si'leeted nunitlis as wi;!! as 
the year 1928. The liases of these indexes are annutil averages— for the years 1928-1935. 


Ahmedabad Working Class Cost of Living Index Xnnihcrs. 


{Avgust 1926 to July 1927.=lU0.) 



Sholapur Workmg Class Cost of Living Index Numbers 


{February 1927 to January 1928=100) 


October. Annual average. 


January, 


1930 


Year. 

January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

Aiiiiualaverage. 

1928 

93 

91 

97 

07 

95 

1929 

99 

96 

98 

98 

97 

1030 

93 

89 

88 

82 

87. 

1931 

75 

75 

75 

74 

75 

1932 

76 

74 

75 

79 

76 

1933 

73 

70 

73 

73 

,72 

1934 

70 

69 

72 

71 

71 

3935 

i 

72 

69 

71 

70 

71 
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A boRuminp: has tiecn niadn in. recent years hers are couipilcd i’or four i-lar.-'ii's of induslrial 
by the Central Provinces and Burma to publish workers in Ituiisoou on ba-^c '.riie, 

similar index numbers* In the Central Provinces followiiiK table sets out tlie iinbiX lunnliers 
cost of living index numbers have been coin- for Naspur and .Tuhljnlpove and for I, hi! four 
piled for Nagpur and .Tubbiilpore with January classes of industrial workei’s in .Rangoon for 
1927 as base, and in Burma similar index num- each montli in 19:>5 : — 

Cost of Living Index Numbers for Nagpur, Juhbulpvre 
and Rangoon for each nionili of 1935. 



The results of family budget cinpiiries eon- of both tliese enquiries were piildislied in tlie 
ducted Ity what is known as the ■extensive year 192S. In .Ihii'nia, thi> .I.aI)our Statistics 
method ' form the most satisfactory basis of Bureau, Xtaugooii, publislicd in tlic. same year 
determining the standard of life of any particular (lie results of an extensive enquiry couductwl 
class or community. A higluu- standard of hy tlie Bureau into tin* standard and cn.-,t of 
life means better opportunities to satiate wants living of four different classes of industrial 
and desires other than the primary liuiuan needs, workers Lu .Itangoon. .Al nnmlK;r of family 
A larger percentage expenditure on elotliing, budgets have also been eolleeted at Cawniiore 
housing and miscellaneous items siieli as ednea' in the United Provinces and at JMagpur and 
tion, recreation, etc., is tlierefore a. sure indication Juhbulporu in tlie Central Provinces witli tlie 
of an improved standard of living. The Bombay object of compiling eiwt of living indexes. 
Labour Offleo lias carried out two family hud, get The effort in tlie ea.se of the former Province 
'enquiries for working classes in Bombay City, pi'oved futile and tliat I’rovinoe J.s not tiiereforc 
one in 1921-22 and tlie other in IP.'ia-od and the at present compiling any such index, 
results were published in the years 1922 and 1935 The following comparative data regarding the 
re.spectively. As has already been meuttoued, distrilmtion of expenditure would servo to 
similar enquiries- have also been eoudueted in indicate the .standards of life of working classes 
Ahniedabail and Sholapur cities and the results at different centres in India - 


Percentage Distribution of JSxpendilure. 



Bombay 

Ahmedahad Isholapur 

Nagpur 

Jubbul- 

Itangoon 

Groups. 

(1932-33). 

(192C). 

(1925). 

(1927). 

' poro 

(19-28). 






(1927). 


Pood . . . . . . 

4f5.60 

57.90 

49.25 

64.10 

06.00 

52.8 

Puel and light . . , . 

7.11 

7.04 

9.00 

9.62 

7.95 


Clotliing . . . . . . 1 

7.7B 

0.45 

11.80 

10.70 

10.86 

10.0 

House, rent . . . . I 

12.81 

11.74 

0.27 

1.92 

1.44 

13.9 

Miscellaneous . . . . 

25.73 

13.87 

23.02 

13.00 

13.75 

17.0 

Total . . 1 

100.00 

100.00 

iOO.OO 

100.00 

iOO.OO 

100. 0 


N'UTIS.-— Tile figures are not strvdlg compamhle due to differences in the items included in tlie 
dilletunt groups. But they nevertheless serve to show the variations in the distribu- 
tion of expenditui'e in a general way. 
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;e of tlir; fiuuily nml ita Ummu. 


Bombay. 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapur. 

Jfagpur. 

Jnblud- 

pore. 

Rangoon 

(Burim.'se). 

Average size of the family 
(in persons) . . 

3.70 

3.87 

4-57 

4.33 

3.70 

[ 3.01 


its. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a- p. 

Average monthly ineoiric . 

50 1 7 

44 7 2 

39 14 10 

1 ■ 
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It will be seen that, the ' inisculluueons ’ 
KJ-oup of exiJuiulitm'o ueeounts for n eoini^r- 
atively larye porccntiiKe of t.iie expcudituro 
of the avei-aue working elass family. In this 
Ki’oup is iucluflcd siieh items as interest on loans 
and instalments of (hhts repaid. Delays in the 
receipt of earned wages lead to indel)tedness 
of the worker in many cases. The Koyal Com- 
mission on Laliour liave made certain important 
recomraendation.s witli a view to l<3Ssoning tin; 
burden of indebtedness of the n'orlver and also 
to prevent its aecnnmlation. Tlie Pajmient of 
Wages Act, 19;J() to wliicli reference lias been 
made in an earlier section, is a measure intended 
to secure to tlio workmen prompter paynnmts of 
earned wages so that they may not bii jmt to 
tile necessity of ineiUTing or accumulating debts. 
The Government of India iiavc under considera- 
tion certain otlier pieces of legislation wliicli 
are also designed to improve the lot of tlie in- 
dustrial worker. Following tlm recommen- 
dations of tlie Lubom Commission, tlie Govern- 
ment of India liave introduced a Dill in tlie 
Legislative Assembly to amend the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code witli a view to exempting salaries 
below a deflned limit from attachment. The 
Select Oommittee on this Bill have only recently 
presented their report. Another recommenda- 
tion of the Labour Commission is that at least 


so far as Indnstrial workers in receipt of wanes 
or salary aiiioimting to less tlwii Rs. 100 per 
monlli are eoimenied, arrest and iinprisonineat 
for deiit slioiild be abolislicd I’xeept wlien tlie 
debtor lias been proved to be both able and 
unwilling t,o jiay. The Government of Imlia 
after eoiiMiltiiig the iirovineial Governments 
liave decided to undertake legislntitm 011 tins 
recommendation on an experimental scale 
restricted to the province of Delhi in tlie llr.st 
iustanee. A tliird recommendation of the Whit- 
ley Commission was made witli a view to protect 
workers from harassmeut for debts. After 
coiisultiug pulilie opinion and tlie views of the 
variou.s local Governmeiit.s on this itue-stion, tiie 
Government of India came to the, eoneluHion 
tliat central ii'gislation on the .siiiijeet wa.s not 
called for. T’hc Government of Bengal, at the 
snggt'sthm of t,he Government of India, intro- 
duced legislation to make besetting of industrial 
estaiilislmieuts for tlie purpose of eollectiug 
debts a eriniiiial and cognizable oJfonce. Some 
otlier province.s an; also contcmiilating .similar 
legislation. Tlie Bombay Jlbneylenders’ Bill 
introduced by a noii-oltieial rnemiier in the 
Bombay Legislative Council in Warch 1034 was 
an effort in this direction. But, unfortunately, 
the motion for the. refnreiuie of the Bill to a 
Select Committee was lost. 


WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS. 


The only reliable and satisfactory data in 
eonneetion with wage rates ami earnings of 
industrial workers in India are tliose contained 
in the reports of eiuiuiries conducted by the 
Jjabour Office of tlie Government of Bombay i 
for the Bombay Presidency. The Govern- 
ment of 'India made an attempt to institute a 
general wage census in India in 1921 but tlio 
necessity for retrenchment at the time led to 
the abandoiiiaent of the project and to-day 
little or no deflnite information regarding 
rates of wages is available for any province 
outside the Bombay Presidency. Such infor- 
mation as there is relates to agricultural labour 
and l.s contained in a series of reports of (luen- 
qucnuial censuses conducted in certain provinces 
into agricultural wages. Some of the annual 
factory administration reports published by 
tile Provincial Governments in India contain 
remarks about prevalent wage rates but these 
relate only to certain units and they can by no 


inieaus be considered a.s being the doinimint 
■rates at any one time for any particular industry 
or area. The animal mine.s administration 
reports also contain figures for daily earnings 
for certain main occupations in representative ; 
mines in the iiroviuees in which mines arc situa- 
ted but these are also open to the same objee- 
tiou. The lack of accurate and reliable 
statistics of wages in India has been adversely 
commented upon and regretted by almost 
every coimnis.sion and committee appointed : 
in the country since the beginning of the century 
and notably by the Iloyal Gommission on Indian 
Labour whose work was considerably hampered 
as a result of the paucity of satiafactory inform * ! 
imation on the subject. 

' The blame for the lack of iufonnatiou about 
wages in India cannot lie entirely at the doors 
of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
The collection of satisfactory wage statistics is 
always an exceedingly difficult matter and more 
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parfuMilarly so in India whore comlitious vary 
so markedly (dkI widely not only between 
industry and industry and eentre and centre 
lint also trotween unit and unit in the same 
imUistry in tlie same eentre. In the section 
on hours o£ work and conditions of employment, 
some indications have been given of the, wide 
variations in the x>e.riods and methods of wage 
payment.. To ({note an examxde : one textile 
mill in ,\hmcilal»ad has live dilfcreut wage 
lieriods for dilfereut groups of workers with 
variations in mctlroils of wage ciilculation for 
tile, workers in group— dl) persons employed 

hr the mechanical, .sulrordinatu supervisory 
and maintcnanc.e departments on both daily 
and monthly rates of wages are paid for iieriods 
of one calendar month ; (2) weavers on i)iecc 
rates are paid hi- weekly or for periods of 14 
ilays, not always for tin* period beginning with 
the Monday of one week and ending on the 
Sunday of the following w'cek but for 14 
consecutive days iieghvning with any day in 
tiro week ; and even tlicii not all the weavers 
in the mill are paid for the same period ; they 
are divided into l)atclies and it often hajipens 
that whereas the numl:>er of working days for 
one bat('h may be 12, the working days for 
another may bo eleven or less ; (:i) daily, monthly 
or ‘ hajjta ’ rated workers on the spiiiiiiiig side 
are paid for • haptas ’ or petioils of 18 days 
and these haptas vary for dilfeient l)atclies 
of workers ; (1) women reelers and winders 

on piece rates are i»aid Id-monthly, i.a., for 
two periods in a calendar month, one from the 
1st to tine irdh and tlie second from the lOth 
to tile end of tlu* mimtli ; and (5) coal and 
basket carrying cooly laliour on daily or wccdvly 
rates is paid weijklj . Tlie variations sliowii 
are only in one unit,— tliosc tliat could and 
do exist between dilferent units can be better 
Imagined tliaii described for their number is 
legion, T’hc situation is furtiier complicated by 
tlie fact that the nomenclature adopted for des- 
ignating Dccujiatjoiis also varies widely between 
district and district and concern and concern 
in the same district owing to the use of a host 
of vernaeulav and arbitrary terms and of nick- 
names. Thirty-six mills which submitted 
information to the Bombay Labour Office in 
1<,)20 for its empiiry into textile wages in three 
centres of tlie Bombay Presidency for that 
year used over a thousand different terms 
for di’sigiiating 150 odd cotton te-xtilc occupa- 
tions! liven in concerns whicli use standard. 
Biiglisli occupational terms, the position is 
rendered more dilliculi. owing to the existence 
of arbitrary gradings of dilfereut oceupations 
into several suii-gradcs and classes. The 
necessary jireiiminaries to the conduct of any 
saiisfactory enquiry into wages in India, there- 
fore, must be (1) the establishment of a uul- 
Tovmity ef method, (2) the standardisation of 
occupational terms, and (3) the thorough 
.oducat.iou and iustruclion of the clerical stalls 
of the units to be covered in the proper use of 
the standardised designations and in thoaccarato 
filling ui) of the rcixuirud rebiu-us. The existence 
'Of wide variations in rates and conditions, 
moreover, nuikes it advisable to cover as many 
as possible if not all the rniits in the industry 
umler survey in order that xeSidts which are not 
biiussed one way or the other may bo secured, 
111 view of what has been stated it is obvious 
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that no (fovernment in fudia can undertake 
a eomxircheiisive enquiry into industrial wages 
unless it lias at its disposal an adeqnafiC and 
thoroughly trained and experienced staff for 
the purpose. Tins only Provincial (lovera- 
lueiit in India which has such a staff is the 
Government of Bombay. 

Since its establishment in 1921, the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay has con- 
ducted the, following eiupiiries into wages in 
the Bomliay Presidency ; — 

1. An Bnqniry into Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Cotton Mill industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for May 1021. Besults published 
in a special report in 1923. 

2. Agricultural wages 1900-1922 based ou 
the information collected monthly from all 
talukas (revenue areas) in the Bomliay Pre- 
sidency since 1890 in a prices return form 
known as Taluka Form Ho. XVTII. In this 
form returns were made to the Director of 
Agriculture of the predominant daily rates of 
wages on the 1st and tlie 16th of each month 
for able-bodied adult male field, ordinary and 
skilled laliourers employed in tlie vicinity of 
the headquarters town of each taluka. The 
data relating to prices were tabulated by the 
Director of Agriculture and imbllshed in the 
Bombay Qovarmnent Gazette but no use was 
made of the figures for wages. The Labour 
Office collected the figures recorded in the . 
Department of Agriculture for the 23 years from 
1900 to li)22 and the report of the survey was 
published in 1924. In 1925 the w’ages portion 
of the Taluka Form No. XVIII was anipliflied 
■so as to secure information for women workers 
as well and also for both cash wages and wages 
in kind, and separated from the prices form. 
Whilst the prices return was to be submitted 
to the Director of Agriculture as usual, the 
wages return was to be submitted to the Labour 
Office. Continuation figures since 1922 are 
contained in the reviews on “ Mofussil Labour 
and Wages ’’ which are compiled by the Labour 
Office for publication in tho annual General 
Administration Reports of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and these are also reproduced in tho 
Labour Gazette, 

. 3. An Hnquiry into the W'ages of Peons 
in Government and Commercial UfUoes in 
Bombay City. Conducted in 1922 and results 
published in the March 1923 issue of the iMbour 
Gazette. 

4. An Biiquiry into Wages and Ilcmrs of 
Work in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Pre.sidency. Conducted in 1023 and results 
published iu a special repoi’t in 1924. 

5. An Enquiry into tho Wages of Municipal 
ISmployees in the Bombay Presidency. Con- 
ducted in 1924 and results published iu the 
July 1925 issue of tho Labour Gazette. 

f). Clerical Wages in Hallway and Com- 
mercial Offices iu .Bombay City. Conducted 
in 1924 and results published in four issues of 
the Labour Gazette for February to May 1925, 
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7 . An Enquiry into Wagns anti Hours ofi 
Work in selp.cterl Cotton Textile Mills in Bombay,; 
Ahniedabafl and Sbolapnr contluetefl in 1920.1 
llesults published in a special report in 19.30.1 
The 1921 fuul 1923 enquiries into te.xtile wages j 
Were eoiulucted on the basis of aggregate figures j 
for all the workers in tiaeh occupation in 
a unit ; thus ; — two loom weavers : 340 ; aggre- 
gate man-days in the (selected) month : 7,S29 ; 
aggregate earnings during the inontbr.lts. 12,897. 
jNo information was collected about rates and 
in the absence of figures for indlviduahs it was 
not possible to work out frequencies of atten- 
flance, rates and earnings. The aggregate method 
was therefore discarded in 1926 sind information 
was oiilled for for every Individual worker on 
tile basis of the muster and the pay rolls. 

8. Selected Printing Presses in Bombav 
Clity. Conducted in 1’929. Results publisiieii 
in the June 1931 issue of the Jjiihour Gazette. 

9. Departmental Enquiry into Wage Cuts 

in Cotton Textile Mills in the Bomkry Presi- 
dency, Conducted early in 1934 and results I 
published in a special report in the mouth of' 
June of the same year. ! 

10. The first part of the General Wage 
Census covering all Perennial Faetoriex in the 
Bombay Presidency for May 1934. (A des- 
criptive note on the origin and scope of this 
enquiry and the methods adopted for conduct- 
ing it has already been given in the first part of 
this note. As we go to Press, the first two 
volumes of the series of reports in connection 
with this part of the Census covering Wages, 
Honrs of Work and Conditions of Employ- 
ment in the Engineering and Printing Indus- 
tries have been publislied. Pour other reports— 
(3) Textiles ; (4) All Industries except the 
JSngineering, Textile and Printing ; (5) Super- 
visory and Clerical Staffs In Perennial Factories ; 
and (6) General Report — are expected to be 
published during the winter of 1936-37. 

11. Enquiry into the conditions of Work 
and Wages of Workers employed in the Building 
Trade in Bombay City. Conducted in 1935. 
Results published in the August 1935 issue of 
the Labour Gazette. 

12. Enquiry into the Conditions of Work I 
and Wages in some Unregulated Factories in 
Bombay City, Conducted in 1935, RosuIt.s 
published in the October 1935 issue of the 
Labour Gazette. 

13. Enquiry into 'Wages, Hours of Work 
and Conditions of Employment in the Retail 
I'rade of some towns of the Bombay Presidency. 
Conducted in 1935. Results published in a 
special report early in 1930. 

14. The second part of tlie General Wage 
Census covering seasonal factories in tiie Bombay 
Presidency. Conducted in tlie winter of 193,5-36 
and the summer of 1930. Results expected 
■to be published about the end of the year 1930. 


WAGE RATES. 


Government iinichiriery for the fixation of 
minimum -svages ; ;uid, in the aiisemr of .stronu 
trade unions <Mvt-riiig etffirc or scetioiis of 
whole industries, there .ire no trade sgreeineuta 
or union rates which have been actvpted both by 
emploj'ers and employees. There arc also 
no awards by conciliation bwirds. I’lie hargiiin- 
ing power of the workers is moreover weak ; 
and the cumulative, re.sult oi all these wirioa.s 
factors is that emifioyer.s arc almost entirely at 
liberty to fix any rates they like, Secondly, 
except for a limited niea.sure of stiuidardi.sation 
of time rates of wages for unrationali.sed occupa- 
tions in the cotton textile Imlustry in Bombay 
City, there is little or no standanlisufion of rates 
in any industry in the eonniry ; and, eon.-'C- 
quently, wage rates not only vary widely bet- 
ween centre and centre and unit .‘ind unit in the 
same centre but also between d ilferei it indi-slduals 
in the same occupation in one unit. Tills varia- 
tion in rates is further complicated by the fact that 
tlie rates an; often .subject to various additions 
in tile form of dearness allowanees and/or 
good attendance and elllcieney bonuses and 
to deductions for percentage cuts. Thirdly, 
frequent changes are made in the basic units 
of time for which rates arc fixed ; e.g., rates 
which are monthly or daily may lie changed into 
daily or hourly rates. .Fourthly, almost all the 
principal occupations in Goveriunciit and 
railways concerns and in tlie industrial es- 
tablishments of public and local bodies are 
divided into several grades and sub-grades. 
The basis of the grading in ail cases is 
arbitrary and varies widely between the dif- 
ferent administrations. .Fifthly, vacancies are 
seldom if ever filled on the .same rates as tho.se 
paid to the workers who have left. In siuih 
cases advantage is usually taken to lower rates 
and the wages offered to new entrants depend 
more on their personal ability and degree of 
competence and also to the rates prevalent in 
other similar concerns and the supply of tlie type 
of labour required. The factors of personal 
competence and the capacity of bargaining 
Xiowor are the most important considerations 
in wage fixation. The first varies widely bet- 
ween individual and individual among Indian 
workers and whereas a minority in all occupa- 
tions may bo thoroughly efficiout, the same can- 
not be said of the majority. The second 
fleiicnds upon densities of industrial populatiotiK 
in particular lofattions. I'jastly, rates vary 
widely lietween town and mofussil in the case, 
of the .semi-skilled and urrskllled operations. 
But, this vai'iation operates within narrower 
limits for the more skilled occupations in which 
the really skilled artisans are aide to command 
their due anywhere.. In view of those several 
diversely varying factors it is impossilile to 
give any rates of wages wliicJi will be found 
to be generally applicable to any particular 
industry in any particular centre. The com- 
piler of this note, however', has liad a wide 
experience of wages in India and the fo]lowjn.g 
figures quoted by him give an approximate 
idea of the predominant rates for falriv cdlicicnt 
workers in certain of the more impojtant occu- 
pations in ait seotious of Indian industry : — 
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Occupations, 


Most usual 
period of 
payment. 


Xi’oreraen (Jiluropean) . . 

Monthly 

Rs. 

500 to 700 

„ (Indian) .. 


300 to 500 

Chargemen . . . . . . 


200 to 250 

Maistries 


90 to 125 

Steam Engine Drivers . . 


60 to 75 

1st Class Boiler Attendants . . 


70 to 90 

2nd „ „ „ . . 


45 to 70 

Eiremen 


30 0 0 

Cabinet Makers . . . . 

Dally 

3 to 4 

Carpenters, let Class .. .. 


2 S 0 

„ 2nd „ 


1 12 0 

Eitters, Linesmen 


3 0 0 

„ Superior 


,28 0 

„ Ordinary 


1 ,8 0 

Machinists, Superior . . 


3 4 0 

„ Ordinary . . 


1 12 0 

Blacksmiths 


2 0 0 

Hammermen . . . . - . 


1 4 0 

Patternmakers . , .... 


3 0 0 

Moulders, Superior .. .. 


2 8 0 

„ Ordinary 


1 8 0 

Jti Vetters .... 


1 12 0 

Welders .. 


2 0 0 

Masons . . . . . , . . 


1 12 0 

Cobblers . . 


1 4 0 

! Mecdianic's’ Assistants . . 


14 0 

V Weight Lifters .. 


12 0 

■ Senii'Skilleii w o r k e r s : (al 
'i occupations) .. 


0 14 0 

Uimkilled workers (all occupa- 
tions)— Men 


0 12 0 

Unskilled workei-.s (all occupa- 
tions) — Women 


. 0 10 0 
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MOVEMENTS OF WAGE RATES. 

'I’lie only saiisfactory criterion on 'vvliicli to 
base any broad conidnsions roKanlijisj laove- 
inents of wage rates in any ijidiistry in anv 
industrial area or eentro in fntlia would be to 
take tin; total wages bills for efiual numbers of 
workpeople in the sauu; or similar oeeupation 
groups at any two dates and to tisct-rtuin the 
pereentage ijicrease or deereasn between the 
tw'o sets of ligures. Attempts made by the 
Bombay Labour OJfice to do this dJiring its 
omcluiriesju eomiectioti with the (huieral Wage 
Census were largely frustrated owing to the 
existenraj of irreco/icilaljh; variations of principle 
and considerable diversity in iiractiec not only 
as botweciii unit and unit init also in tlie same 
unit as for example in the. cotion textile mill 
in Ahmedabad which had been detilt with above. 
IL’he comparisons which employers most need 
to day are those with 19.14, or, in other words, 
with the pre-war year. All the pay and muster 
rolls for that year were, however, destroyed 
long ago but most units In the textile industry 
in Bombay have their ‘ basic ’ time and piece 
rates from which they calculate the earning.s 
on which the percentage dearness of food allow- 
ances are computed. 

References have often been made in this 
note to the dearness allowances of 80 per cent, 
for w'eavers and of 70 per cent, for all other 
operatives .granted in the textile mills in Boinbav 
City until the middle of 1933 when the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association permitted its Indlridual 
affiliated members to take independant, action in 
the matter of reducing these allowances. The 
stages by which those allowances «une to be 
granted were as follows : January 1918— -15 per 
cent.; January 1919 — ^raised to 35 per cent. 
February 1920 — ^rai.sed to 75 per cent, for weaver.s 
and to 55 per cent, for all otlier operatives ; 
November 1920— raised to SO and 70 per cent.; 
respecfcivel.v. These allowances were on tlie 
“basic” rates of 1914 or of some otlier year 
between 1914 and 1917 — rate.s wliich were not 
only not standard for all mills in Bombay City 
but which actually varied widely as between 
mill and mill. For example the results of 
the 1926 enquiry conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office showed tliat in the 19 mills 
selected for the enquiry in Bombay City the 
average earnings (from basic rates phis allow- 
ances) of two loom weavers varied between 
Rs. 1-9-1 and Rs. 2-1-6 per day, of siders 
between Re. 9-14-3 and Rs. 1-2-U per day. 
of warpers between Rs. 1-10-3 and Rs. 2-14-0 
per day and for women grey winders* 
between annas 8-3 and annas 15-5 per day. 
Notwithstanding these wide variations it is, 
however, possible to state that wage, levels in 
any particular textile mill in Bombay tlity 
wei’c, on the whole, about 70 per cent, higher 
than the pre-war year at the beginning of the 
year 1933. During the latter half of 1933 and 
in the beginning of 1934 all mills in Bombay 
effeeted considerable cuts in tlie dearness 
allowances and in some cases also in the basic 
rates. Tf a later year bo taken for purposes of 
comparison, say 1926, when the Bombay .Labour 
Office made a thorough survey of prevalent 
rates, the report of the Departmental Bnquiry 
conducted into wage-outs by that office in 1934 


sliovved that wage.s in tlie Bombay mill.« a.s com- 
pared with July 1926 were lower by 2i per Cent, 
in April 1034. 

In Ahmedabad the war nr dearness aiiowanees 
paid in textile mills in tliat centre varied widely 
for different occupations and a general com- 
parison with tile pre-war year is therefore not 
possible; but, as eomiiareil with 1926, wage.s 
at the beginning of l')34 were live to si.x per cent, 
higher. This, however, wa.s ueutraliseil liy the 
cut of 6J per cent, which was brought into effect 
from Isfc January 19;>.5. 

In Sholapiir, tiie inerca.ses in Wiige.s granted 
by individual mili.s bciwceii 1916 and 1019 were 
consolidated with the rate.s ])rcvailiug in 1914. 
At the beginning of 1920, tlie .Siioiapnr mili- 
owner.s gave their lirst separate dcarne.ss allow- 
ance in the form of wage.s in kind— certain quan- 
tities of gr/dn— to all tho.se workers who did 
not remain ab.sent foj- more tlian four day.s in 
a month. AVorker.s wlio failed to }mt in the 
required attendauee were diqiriwd of tiffs 
benefit and the agitation of iioth tlie>s<? and the 
other ivorkers for higher rates led to the Sliolapur 
millowners conceding dearness allowaiufcs in 
wish of 35 per eent over the rates of 1919 to 
weavers a ud of .30 per cent, to al 1 other operatives. 
The. value of the grain allowance varied wdtii 
fluctuation in prices. The existence of several 
eonllictlng factors in the, wages position in 
Sholapur pri;veuts the estimate of an accurate 
comparison with 1914 ; but, as compared with 
1926, wages at the beginning of 1934 Were 17 
per cent.' lower. Owing to the lack of the 
necessary data for the purpose, similar com- 
parisons for other industries and for other pro- 
vinces are not possible. 

EARNINGS. 

Wliilst full and accurate information with 
regard to wage rates may be of great value for 
imrposes of wage fixation, .stati.stic.s of earning.s 
alone aj'e of lalne for the projaT a.s,se.s.sn)cnt and 
appreciation of the well being of the ma.s.se.s, 
Xirovidcd iiowever that the term “earnings” 
lias one uniform meaning in its computation 
and application. In practice, the connotation 
of tlie term varies widedy for it is commonly 
airplied to one of three different values : (1) 
gross earnings ; (2) net earnings ; or (3) the 
amount which a workman receives In his pay 
eaveloiK). In correct statistical parlance it 
is none of these three. Let us explain. ‘‘6ros.s 
earnings” for any particular pay period are 
the total dues of a wage earner from his basic 
rates — time or picen — plus all the allowances, 
bonuses and perquisites — or tile value of , suoit 
where they are not iu casli — to which he may 
be entitled hy virtue of his oontract of employ- 
ment and iiicludeB wages given for any periods 
of leave with pay which may be granted during 
such pay period. The allowances may either bo 
in the form of dearness allowances in cash or 
grain allowances or allowances for overtime 
W'orlc, Bonuses may be for good attendance 
and/or for efficiency. Rerquisites may be iu the 
form of free housing, travelling allowances, free 
medical attendance, free railway passes, etc. 
“ Net earnings ” arc gross eaimings less deduc- 
tions for fines and any payments which a work- 
man may have to make for the use of tools or 
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ior the loss of or damage to articles in the process ] 
of niaimfaeturo, asiti textile mills in Ahmed - ' 
abad for damaued cloth. “The amount in the 
pay omv(dopR ” is net earnings less any further 
deductions which may be made by an employer 
for house rent, medical attendance, snbsoriptions 
to provident funds, income tax, refunds of 
advances, payments for parohases from cm-! 
oi)erative stores or cheap grain or cloth shops, 
rRpaymont.s of loams from provident fund account 
or from co-operative credit societies, subscrip- 
tions to Hiiorts clubs or institutes^ etc. The 
amount in the pay envelope can never be 
reckoned as earnings because every vrorker is 
c.xpccted to pay for liis income tax', house rent 
and purchases and to liquidate his other liabili- 
ties ami debts from Ins income. In all cases 
where fluiiig Is widely prevalent gross earnings 
can also not he reckoned as income because these 
may bo habituiUly liable to deductions for fines. 

‘ Ket earnings ’ would most correctly approxi- 
mate to earnings for statistical purposes were 
it not for the fact that in cases where deductions 
are made from wages for value of damaged 
material at cost or at selling price, the damaged 
article is handed over to the workman who is 
generally able either to use it himself or to sell] 
it. Suflicient has been stated to show how 
difficult tlie computation of “ earnings ” can be. 
DilTereiit statisticians ami dilferent bodies hold 
dilfo'ont views as to its corre<'t computation 
and that is the reason why tire term ‘ earnings ’ 
is so widely interpreted, '.I’ho most frcjqueiit 
and general iisiiage of the term for statisticsal 
purposes is to take gross earnings in cash less 
flues and witliont valuatlng sucli perquisites 
as free housing, free mo(iioal attendance and free 
railway passes in the case of railway workers, 
and to include travelling allowances wlicrc these 
are paid for couveyaneo between jdace of work; 
and home hut not wlien they are paid for trims - 1 
; port to some otlier temporary sijlierc of work. 
Tikis is the basis on w'liich figures for " earnings ” 
W'ert, eoUeeted ))y the Bomliay Uiliour Olfiee 
for the purposes of tlie (feiieral Wage Clensus ; 
and, subject to minor modifleatious, for its other 
enquiries into wages. It is of the utnio.st iin- 
porfance that in tlie conduct of every enquiry 
into wages, all the iiersous who are entrusted 
witli the work of filling up the required returns 
should liavo a clear and tliorougli eoneeption 
as to what should or should not be iacludod in 
“earnings.” i 


Two sets of figures i 


be compiled for 


tained by dividing tlie total earnings for a group 
of workers in any occupation by the total of the. 
number of days actually worked by all the indi- 
viduals in the group ; and (2) nvmige mont/ili/ 
earnings ascertained by dividing the total ear- 
nings of the group for a period of one month 
by the numher of persons in tins group, in 
cases where stati.stics have iioen collected foi- 
wage periods of less than a month, monthly 
averages can he reckoned by ascertaining the 
weighted average of the nuinlier of days worked 
by all the units concerned in the montli in which 
the shorter period is contained and by multi- 
plying the figure for average daily earnings by 
the weighted average loss the figure for average 
ab.senec as shown by the figures for average 
percentage attendance for the group. Average 
percentatje attendance is the percentage ratio of 
the total number of days actually worked by all 
the individuals in a group to the possihlc working 
(Jays in the pay period for the group. 

Part I of the General Wage Census covering 
all perennial factories in the Bombay Presidency 
covered nearly a tliousand occupations in nearly 
twenty industries. Of these, the reports cover- 
ing the engineering and printing industries alone 
were published before this issue of The Indian 
Ymr Book went to press. .For the purposes 
of the census the Bombay Presidency was divided 
into ten territorial areas and the reports contain 
the averages of dally and monthly earnings in 
all the occupations concerned in each of these ten 
areas. It is obviously not possible for us to 
reproduce the figures iiere hut for purposes of 
general interest we give below^ — (1) the average 
of monthly earnings for six of tlie most important 
occupations which are to be found in all fac- 
tories, but particularly in engineering workshops ; 
(2) the general averages for men in all engineer- 
ing and common occupations in all factories ; 
(8) the average monthly earnings in six of the 
raost important printing occupations ; and 
(-1) the general averages for ail “ process ” 
operatives in ail printing presses which are 
factories for the purposes of the Indian I'ac- 
tories Act in the Bombay Presidency. The 
figures in brackets in the first and the third 
tables show the numbers of workers covered by 
tlie averages to which they relate. 


I. Average Monthly Earnings of all Workers in Six Important 
Graded Occupations— -All Factories. 


Area.' j 

Moulders, j 

.Black-, 

smiths. 

Fitters. 1 

Jfachinists 

{turners). 

]Carpenters. 

Painters. 


Bs. a. p. 

31s. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

lls. a. p. 

1 Rs. a, p. 

1. Bombay City 

42 4 9 
(592) 

50 11 0 
(534) 

55 13 7 

(3,985) 

54 3 5 
(1,614) 

51 A 11 1 
■ (2,544) ■ 

40 13 8 
(1,177) 

2. Bombay iSiilnirban, 
Thaim, .IColaba irtid 
Itafcnagiri . . . . i 

27, 1 5 
■ (11) ■■ ■ 

62 13 4 
(34) 

51 11 9 
(404) 

49 3 0 1 

m 

' 39 14 10 
(135) 

31 7 11 

(29) 

3. Ahmedabad City . , j 

30 : 1 2. 
(154) 1 

51 0 10 
(113) 

49 8 0 
(773) j 

44 10 1 
(315) 

54 4 10 
(415) 

38 15 9 
(24). 
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I. A vmtgc. Monthly Earnings of all Worh'rs — contd. 


Area. 

Moulders. 

Black- 

smiths. 

Eitter-s. 

Machinists 

(turners.) 

Carpenters. 1 

I’ainti'r.s, 

4. Ahmedabad, Kaira, 
and Panchmahals. . 

Bs. a. p. 
70 12 10 
(94) 

Rs. a. p. 
70 8 5 

(64) 

Ks. a. p. 
71 11 0 
(411) 

Ss. a. p. 
56 4 10 
(249) 

Us. a. p.j 
51 1 9 
(.35) ! 

Us. a. p. 

37 K 0 
(23) 

5. Broacli and Surat . . 

40 8 0 
(4) 

46 3 3 
(8) 

63 2 S 
(66) 

54 5 5 
(IS) 

41 10 .1 1 
(18) 

sa. 

6. East and West 
Khandesh. 

36 0 7 
(14) 

38 13 5 
(21) 

40 4 8 
(284) 

34 14: 0 
(6(1) 

3(! 6 S 

(12) 

:u 1 9 
(7) 

7. Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar 

31 4 9 

(70) 

38 4 0 
(64) 

43 7 5 
(473) 

42 0 9 
(1.S3) 

34 14 ll 
(l.'>4) 

31 7 5 

(53) 

8. Sholapur City 

2.1 9 2 
(14) 

33 10 2 
(22) 

36 b 4 
(143) 

32 15 8 
(31) 

I 29 on' 
(63) 

24 15 1 

I (10) 

9. Sholapur and Satara. . 

20 3 9 
(49) 

29 1 S 
(17) 

40 15 4 
(.18) 

33 13 0 
(33) 

33 1 3 

(23) 

33 8 1 

(0) 

10. Belgaum, Dharwar 
and Bijapur 

41 1 4 
(57) 

52 2 2 
(93) 

46 18 
(466) 

45 4 8 
(174) 

47 .3 7 
(228) 

43 7 0 

1 (88) 

Presidency Proper. . 

41 10 3 
(1,059) 

50 6 0 
(970) 

53 4 9 
(7,063) 

51 1 4 
(2,772) 

49 9 0 
(3,667) 

1 40 3 0 

1 (1,420) _ 


II. General Averages of Percentage AUendatmi and Earnings for Men in all 
Engineering and “ Comnnon ” Ocxupatioiis exchuling Unskilled 
Labourers — All Factories. 


Area. 

Number of 
workmen 
returned. 

Average 

percentage 

attendance. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

Average 

iiKinthly 

earnings. 




lbs. a. p. 

Ils. a. p. 

1. Bombay City 

35,720 

87.7 

1 12 2 

41 8 5 

2. Bombay Suburban, Tliana, 
Kolaba and llatnagiri. . 

2,735 

90.0 

1 11 6 

43 2 11 

3, Ahmedabad City . . 

8,426 

92.4 

14 30 

33 7 4 

4. Ahmedabad, Kaira and 
Panchmalials 

2,136 

87.x 

2 4 9 

52 12 7 

6. Broach and Surat 

703 

89.1 

- 14 1 

82 1 10 

0. East and West Kliandesh . 

2,142 

89-4 

1 011 

26 7 9 

7. Poona, Nasik and 
Ahmednagar 

4,811 

87.5 

1 3 11 

29 1 7 

8. Sholapur City 

1,850 

92.7 

0 14 2 

22 1 4 

9. Sholapur and .Satara 

531 

89.8 

0 15 11 

24 2 1 ^ . 

10. Belgaum, Dharwar, Bija- 
pur and Kanara 

3,887 

91.2 

i 7 2 

34 13 7 

Presidency Proper . . > . . 

62,941 

88.8 _ 

1 9 5 

L- 
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TIL Average Monthly Earnings in Siai Important Printing Occupations^ 


Area. 

Proof 

Readers. 

Composi- 

tors. 

Letter 

Press 

Machine- 

Bailers. 

Binders. 

Type 

Casters. 


.. .. 


men. 


- 




Rs, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bombay City 

62 9 7 

(164) 

38 3 0 
(1,272) 

47 2 9 
(26.5) 

21 7 10 
(692) 

29 11 8 
(362) 

i 28 8 11 

(90) 

Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and .Ratnagiri. 

25 0 0 

(1) 

22 11 3 
(18) 

26 11 1 
(6) 

14 , 7 3 

(62) 

20 16 0 
(3) 

25 3 7 

(5) 

Ahmedabad City . . 

29 8 0 

(4) 

27 . 5 2 
(97) 

39 8 11 
(17) 

19 1 7 

(21) 

29 .5 8 
(9) 

15 5 3 

(25) 

Broach and Surat 

47 0 0 
(1) 

23 3 10 
(59) 

34 14 0 
(9) 

16 10 2 
(7) 

23 3 3 
(11) 


Poona, Nasik and Ahmed- 
nagar. 

38 ,51 
(34) 

23 2 11 
(3.50) 

31 14 2 
(66) 

13 15 7 
(140) 

25 2 2 
(82) 

23 15 3 

(32) 

Pre.slcloncy Proper. . • • 

57 10 4 

(204) 

34 0 6 
(1,796) 

43 7 0 
(362) 

10 12 6 
(922) 

28 13 10 
(447) 

25 4 10 
(152) 


oj Pe,rcentage. JiUeTUtanoc mm 
Operatives in Printing Concerns-~3Ien only. 


Area. 

Number of 
persons 
employed. 

Average 

percentage 

attendance. 

Average 

daily 

earnings. 

. Average 
monthly 
earnings. 




Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bombay City . . ■ • . • ■ 

6,705 j 

91.7 

1 8 2 

87 4 10 . 

Bombay Suburban, Thana,, 


92.8 1 

1 0 4 

25 4 2 

Ivolaba and Ratnagiri • - 

249 




Ahmedabad City 

237 

,37.9 

■ 118 

26 2 2 

Broach and Surat 

108 

92.2 

0 14 9 

J.4 11 

Poona, Rasikand Ahmcdnagar. 

1,650 

91.8 

1 1 6 


Pivsidency Proper 

7,949 

91.7 

16 2 

1 , 34 4 9 


The Texfilc The General Wage 

C'eiwue JU'porL ou the textile industry is not 
exiKicte^d to lie ready till the end of the year 
ibfid, 'J'lie latest figures for the average own- 
ings in ten of tlie ihost iniportaiit occupations 


in the Bomliay rresiiieuey are 
in the iieport of tlie .Uepartmental 
condueteil by the laihour i"jiy 

The following table sets out the. ayaant daily 
earnings for tliese ol'cnpatious in the six tein- 
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iorial arcart ink) which i,he textile mills of the Presideiioy were iliviilerl for llic nnrposea 
of that eiiffuiry ; — 


A verage Daily Eariiiiujs in Textile Mills in the Botnhfiy Presidency. 


Occnp.ation. 

Bnmliay. 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Gujarat 

exel. 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapiir. 

TChandesh, 

>Sontlu-ni 

Mahratha. 


Us. a. 

P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

E.s 

a- 

P. 

Rs. a. 

p. 

Rs 

a. 

P. 

Drawing Tonter.smMi 

1 2 

8 

1 3 11 

0 

14 5 

0 

12 

11 

0 13 

9 

0 

11 

0 

Slubbing Tentersinen 

1 3 

10 

1 f) 11 

1 

1 8 

0 

14 

8 

0 13 

10 

0 

13 

1 

Inter Tentersmen . , 

1 .3 

2 

1 1 5 

1 

0 0 

0 

i;{ 

2 

0 13 

1 

0 

12 

1 

Roving Tenters . . 

1 2 

4 

1 3 10 I 

0 

14 6 

0 

12 

3 

0 11 

11 

0 

11 

1 

Ring Siders* 

0 14 

10 

1 0 10 

0 

12 9 

0 

10 

7 

0 10 

4 

0 

8 

1 

Tarwallas* 

0 13 

2 




0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Doifors* 

0 10 10 

011 7 

0 

7 11 

0 

7 

8 

0 0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Two Loom Weavers 

I S 10 

1 14 11 

1 

10 6 

1 

8 

0 

^ 1 4 

2 

0 15 

3 

Winders — Women 

0 11 

0 

0 11 11 

0 

8 6 

0 

5 

8 

0 7 

2 

0 

6 

3 

Reelers — Women . . 

0 11 

0 

0 12 2 


9 8 

0 

5 

6 

0 8 

3 

0 

6 

8 


* In the case of these ocenpations the averages in most cases are for men only and in some for 
both men and women workers. 


Provincial factory administration reports 
sliow that the monthly earnings of cotton 
weavers and spinners in some other provinces 
are as follows ; Central Provinces and Berar 
,Rs. 30 and Ra. l.o ; Bengal Us. 25 and its. 14, ; 
Puniab Its. 28 and Its. 20 ; and Madras Its. 27 
and Us. 20. In the Jute mill industry, .single .shift 
hessian w’eavers earn 31 per month and the ave- 
rage for both w'arp and w'oft spinners is 
Us. 17-4-0 per month. The earnings of women 
workers in jute mills vary between Rs, 11 per 
mouth for most occupations and Rs. 15 per 
month for twisters, 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 

Tire Uoyal Commission on Indian Labour 
have made several important recommendations 
in connection with tlie income of industrial 
workers find the cjnestion of their indebtedness. 
1)1 di.“cussing tlie po.ssiblo fippiication to India 
of the tuininmm wage Convention adopted at 
the 1028 session of the International Labour 
Conference, the Commission were of opinion 
that the Convention, “in referring to trades 
in which ivages are exceptionally low, must be 
regarded fis having in view trades in which 
Wiign.s arc low, not by comparison with we, stem 
or other foreign .standards but by comparison 
with tile general trend of wages and wage levels 
in kincireii occupations in the eountrjf concern- 


ed. ” If the prinoiphi of the minimum wage w'ere 
to bo a])pUed to India, they considered that 
it would first be necessary to create machinery 
for fixing minimum rates of wages In those 
trades in wiiieh wage.s are lowest and where 
there is no question of collective bargaining. 
The industrie.s indicated for a careful study of 
conditions are mica, wool cleaning, shellac, 
bidi (the indigenous cigarette) manufacturing, 
carpet weaving and tanneries and those 
In which there, is a strong presumption 
ithat the conditions warrant detailed investi- 
gation. Full information re. wages and 
conditions should be collected and if the 
.surveys indicate “.sweating” the trades 
should be demarcated and the number and the 
composition of wage boards should be decided. 
In the setting up of w'ago boards , important 
criteria for consideration should be the cost of 
enforcemeut; and the policy of gradualness 
should not be lost sight of. If the invesitiga- 
tions appear to warrant minimum wage fixing 
machinery, the necessary legislation for setting 
up such machinery should be undertaken. 
These recommendations are under the considera- 
tion of the various Provincial Governments and 
reference has already been made to the action 
taken by the Govetnment of Bombay in insti- 
tuting a General Wage Census to be coiuplcted 
in alx)Ut five ycar.s iii order to collect all possible 
information on the subject of w'ages in all typc.s 
of industrial concerns in the Iloinbay Presidciicy. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Under the ordinary common law an injured gence and injured workmen or the deimndauts of 
workman ia entitled to recover damages or those killed can obtain eomiieuaation in ali cases 
compensatiDJi for an injury susteiined by him, personal injury has been eanaed by 

s acciae^ 

neKligcnce of liis emidoyer. Tn addition, _ the and where the acenleut is nob directly 

Indian Ifatal iccidentS' Act of 1855 permitted attributable to miseondiict, breaolies of rules 
the award of damages to the dependants of a or disregard of safety devices. Ue- 

jnsirnsfs a; ™'Ssss'Su-s ^ 

or faultoftlia person responsible for tile accident, occupational diseases such a,-, anblinx and I ta 
The procedure in connection with the recovery and phosphorus poisoning ^ 

of damages under both the common law and the treated for the purpo.ses of coiupuihauoi , 
Ifatal Accidents Act was, however, extremely as injuries caused by , 1'^' | 

cumberaome. 'I’his together with the ignorance however, that the worker " 

and the illitcraey of Indian workers and their the service of the same employer for more th.in 
financial disability in undertaking extensive six months Meroiip' poisoning was added 
litigation had placed them in a very disadvanta- to the list of original occupational diseases in 
gious position in suits for compensation. 1926. in order to bring the Indian law ntocoi- 
yioreovor, with the growing industrialisation fornuty with a Draft Convention adopted i > 
of the country, accidents were annually becoming the International Labour 
more numerous than before and, in their results, This list was further 
wore responsible for considerable hardship on addition of (1) 

the workers and their families. DisabUities liomologues or the. sequelae of such poisoning, 
similar to these iiad been removed in most of (2) chrome ulceration or its sequelae, and (.1) 
the industrialised countries of the world by the compressed air illness (Caisson Disease) oi Its 
passing of workmen’s compensation laws sequelae, 
providing for easy and speedy relief to workmen 

iniui’ed as a result of Industrial accidents and The Eoyal Commission on Iiidinn ^bour 
to their dependents in cases where the accidents made a long senes of recommendations the 
resulted in death. The necessity for such legis- mprovement S"" 

lation in India was obvious and the Oovern- its scope so as to cover all types and dassos 
mont of India drew up proposals for a Work- of workers who I*? 

men’s Comnensatlon Act Wich they circulated by the increased risks of modern industry, 
to aU iS Goverantents in 1921.' ’The pro- secondly, to enhance the scales of^ 

: posals met with a fair mea-sure of approval and payable and to facilitate the ni-thodp foi th^^^^ 
file Government of India drew np a liill which payment ; and, thirdly, to efief- various 
they introduced in the Legislative Assembly designed to improve the adnunistration of ^ 
In September .1922. After its reference to a measure. It is not 

Select t'omrnittee, the Bill was passed in March of this note to trace the evoliition of the legis- 
1923 and the Indian Workmen’s Compensation lation in cqmieotion with workmen s corapensa- 
Aet was brought into operation with efleet tion in India smo.e the passing of the first Act 
from the 1st duly 1924. This was the first in 1923 and it will be mote useful if we gave 


' a compact worlc of reference BUch as the Indictn 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

ACT 1923 Classes of Workmen Covered by the Act— 

* ’ These have been specified in the definition of 

Tn its main principles, the Indian Act follows the term “ workman "contained in section 2(1) 
the British model but its precision and rigidity («) and in schedule II, In all cases persons i* 

and the special machinery set up for its admlni- employed in an administrative or clerical ■: 

stration are some of the features which distin- capacity and those whose monthly eanungs 
guish it from i.lie Britisli Act. In Its soopc—tyjie exceed Its. 300 are excluded. Speaking broadly, 
and classes of workers covered-— the original the Act covers railways ; factories ; mines ; 

Act of 1923 fell far short of the British Act but seamen ; docks ; persona employed in the con- 

it was necessary for the Government of India struction, repair or demolition of buildings 
to adojit a policy of gradualness in the matter designed to be or which are of more than one 
so as to secure tlie support of vested interests storey or of twenty feet in height, or of danis 
to tlu' original measure. The original llmlta- and embankments, roads, bridges or tunnels, 
tioris of scope were to a large extent removed or wharves, quays, sea walls or other marine 
by amending Acta passed in 1926, 1929. 1931 work; the setting up, repairing, maintaining 
and 1933 and the Act, as it stands to day covers or taking down any telegraph or telephone 
over seven million industrial workers in the line or overhead electric lines or cables; aerial 
country, tinder the Act, ’ payment of com- ropeways, canal pipe liiu s or sewers; the fire 
pensatiou lias ticcn made obligatory an all em- brigade ; railway mail service ; operations 
ployers wliohc cmpioyncs <;ome within its scope, for winning natural iietroleuin or natural gas ; 
even in oases where tliere lias been no negU- blasting operations and excavations ; ferry 
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boat sorviops ; einchunii, coffw, rubber or 
tea i)l;uita(.ions ; eleetj-icity or s'as generating 
stations ; liglitliouses ; cinematograph picture 
producing aiid exliibifcing; diver, s: elephant and 
wild animal trainers and keepers and salaried 
motor drivers and chauffeurs. Persons employ- 
ed through sub-contractors by a person fulfilling 
a contract witli a railway are also covered. As' 
far as sctimen are cnucerued, both seamen on 
ships registered in India and those on ships 
registered in foreign countries are included. 
Not only workmen employed w'ithin the pre- 
cincts of a factory or a mine but also men engaged 
in any kind of work incidentai to or connected 
with a factory or any mining operation are 
entitled to the benefits of the Act. As far as 
factories are concerned, tho.se using mechanical 
power and employing more than ten persons 
or those not using mechanical power and employ- 
ing more than fifty persons are covered. The 
Cfovernor-Greneral in Council is empowered to 
bring within the scope of the Act other classes 
of workmen whose occupations are of a hazard- 
ous nature. 

Anmimtu of fJampansafion Paiiablc . — The 
amount of compensation payable dfipend.s on 
the average montldy wages of an injured or 
deceased workman. The term ‘wage, s’ includes 
overtime pay and the value of any coucessioms 
or benefits in the form, of food, clothing, free 
quarters, etc. After tlie monthly wages of a 
worker are calculated the amount of compensa- 
tion due is decided by a reference to seliedule 
IV which gives in a tabular form the amounts of 
compensation for death, pcrmaueut total and 
temporary disablement in respect of each of 
seventeen W'age classes. Tlie amounts of compen- 
sation payable in the case of injured workmen 
whose monthly wages are nob more than Bs. lO 
are Es. 500 for death, Rs. 700 for permanent 
total and half his monthly wages for temporary 
disablement. For a workmen wdioso monthly 
wages are between Rs. 50 and Rs. 60, the cor- 
responding figures are Rs, 1,800, Rs, 2,520 and 
Rs. 15 respectively. The maxima for persons 
earning over Rs. ‘200 per month are Rs. 4,000 
Rs. 5,600 and Rs. 30 per month respectively. 
In the case of minors the amounts of compensa- 
tion for death and for permanent total dis- 
ablement are at a uniform rate of .Us, 200 and 
Rs, 1,200 respectively, and half the monthly 
wage for temporary disablement. No com- 
pensation is payable in respect of a ‘ waiting 
period ’ of seven days followhig that on which 
the injury was caused. 

(NOTTS : Permanent total disablement moans — 
such disablement which permanently incapa- 
citates a workman for all work which he was 
capable of performing at the time of his accident. 
Any combination of injuries totalling 100 i)er 
cent. loss in earning capacity is regarded as 
permanent total disablement even if the combi-, 
nation of injuries does not arise in one accident.) 

Who are Dependants . — ^These are defined, in 
two categories ; firstly, those who are in practi- 
'cally all cases actually dependants ; and secondly 
those who may or may not be in that position. 
The first includes a wife, a minor legitimate son, 
unmarried legitimate daughter and a widowed 
mother. The second includes a husband, a 


parent other titan ii whlowod luofhcr, a minor 
illegitimate sou, an iinmarricii illegithnalc 
daughter, a minor Icuitiiaatu or illc.gitiiuate 
daughter if married or widowed, a minor brother, 
an unmarried or widowed si^tt.■l^ a widfvwcd 
daughter-in-law, a minor child of a dcce.tised 
son aud a paternal grandpanmt. 

General . — Tlie intenjsts of dependants in 
cases of fatal ac,c,idciits htive been safegnarded 
by ensuring that (1) all cases of fatal accidenis 
should- be brought ft» the iioiicc (d' the t'oinmi.s- 
sioner ; {2)_ in all ca.se.s when- ;m emjdoycr 
admits liability the amount, of compensation 
payable is to Ije proiuptly ilepositoil witli the 
Commissioner ; and (:i) in casi-s where t.lto 
emplo.yer disclaims lialnlity and tliere are good 
grounds for believing compcn.sation to he pay- 
able, the dependants get the infonimtion neces- 
sary to enable them to judge if they should 
make a claim or not. 

A contractor has been given tlio right to be 
indemnified by ■hi.s .sub-contractor if he lias 
had to pay eompensatinii either to a iiriucipal 
or to a workman. 

An employer is permitted to niuK-e to any 
dependant advances on aeemmt of eompensaliou 
not exceeding an figgregatc of one lumdred 
rii])ee.s and so nuieh of such aggregate as tloo.s 
not exceed tlie compinisatioii piiyaltlc to that 
dependant is to lie deducted by (he Conimi.s- 
sioiier from .sucli eomiiensation and repaid to the 
employer. .Further, the t.'ommissioiier may 
fiodiict a sum up to Us. 2.5 from the amount of 
compensation for tlie funeral expenses of a 
deceased workman and pay the same to the 
person by whom sueli exi)enfie.s wore Incurred. 

A.dminwtrat.ion . — The Act is adiniuistored 
entirely on a provincial basis by Coniinisslonors 
to bo appointed b.v Local noveniincnt.s. The 
Jlengal and Madras ihe.sidencic.s have one Coniis- 
sioner eaeli for the whole iirovince. The iiom- 
bay rresideuey lias one Coiumisslouer for the 
more important industrial areas and for the 
other areas suh-juiiges have, been appointed as 
e.v-otRcjo Connnis8loiier.s for Workmen’s Ooinpen- 
pen.sat.iori. Tn tlie other prov]nc,c),s, the Blstrlct 
Magistrate or the District and Sessions .Tiidge or 
the Senior or Suh-Judge is the Commissioner 
within his jurisdiction. 


STATISTICS OF WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 

The statistics regarding cases disposed of 
under the Act have been collected and published 
since 1st July 1924 on whioh date the original 
Act came, into force. These .statistics relate to. 
the more important classes of workers, i.e., 
workers in factories, mines and docks and on 
railways and tramways. The total amount of 
compensation paid to these clsusscs of workers 
was about lakhs of rupees in 1925, SJ lakhs 
in 1920, 11 lakhs each in 1927 and 1928, 121 
lakhs in 1929 and 1930, 104 lakhs in 1031, 
8i lakhs in 1932 and 8 laklis in 1033- The 
following table shows the number of cases, 
classified by nature of Injuries and the amounts 
of compensation paid in each year since 
1924 
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Worhnen's Compensation Statistics-All India. 192;l-35. 

Number of cases. 


Amount of compensiitioii piiid 
for. 


1924*— 

Adults 

Minors 

1926— 

Adults 

Minor-s 

1926— 
Adults 
iVnnors 

1927— 
.VdiiltR 
Minors 

1928— 
Adults 
Mtnor.s 

1929— 
Adults 
Minors 

1930— 
Adults 
Minors 

1931— 
Adults 
Minors 

1932— 
Adults 
Minors 

1933— 
Adults 
Jlinors 

1934— t 
Adults 
Minors 


Natal. 

Non-fatal. 

Total. 

fatal cases 

Nou-fatal 

cases. 

All case.s. 




Es. 

Its. 

Its. 

249 

3,898 

19 

4,147 

82,085 

375 

60.248 

1,516 

1,48,3.33 

1,891 

583 

7 

10,751 

30 

11,334 

37 

3, 4, 1,99.5 
200 

‘'"'•I’soi 

0,41,530 

2,591 

661 

3 


14,048 

48 


3.94,385 

695 

8,20,321 

1,155 

’'43 

460 

■ 777 

' 6 

14,397 

36 

15,174 

42 

3,81,400' 

840 

5,27,984 

1,080 

11,09,384 

1,876 

810 

9 

■ 15,898 
42 

10,717 

61 

5,21,510 

2,494 

5,69,741 

1,985 

10,91.251 

1 4,479 

886 

17,942 

34 

1.8,829 

36 

6,87,190 

200 

0,70,573 

2 201 

12,57,703 

2,401 

867 

4 

22.656 

47 

23,523 

51 

0,59,302 

1,100 

7,85,750 

012 

12,45,052 

1,712 

696 

3 

10,764 

26 

17,460 

29 

4,44,246 

600 

0,20,885 

625 

10,05,131 

1,225 

000 

1 

13,641 

19 

14,241 

20 

3,60.164 
. 200 

4,62,093 

088 

8,22,257 

888 

626 

14,015 

IS 

14,.')41 

18 

3,31,3.17 

4,82,477 

115 

8 13,834 
115 


* The figures for 1924 rehite, to only the .si.'C months from l.st .inly to Slst, Bi.'ceuiber. 
t Not available as wo go to Press. 


EFFECT ON INDUSTRY. 1 

-A eoiupulsory system of W’orlimen's compensa- 
tion enbanees the cost of production but not to 
any apiu-eeiable extent. In the me of coal 
mines, the increase in cost has been estimated 
to be not inoro tlian annas four per ton of coal 
( Vide para 39 of the .Keport of the Indian Coal 
Committee, 1925). However, the owners of 
, many of the smaller coal mines were compelled 
to close down tlieir mines imt this was due 
niainiy to the severe, depression witli which tiie 
;< industry was faced. In the Punjali, the pro- 
i ; prietor-s of the coal mines in the Jlielum District 
wo-c reported to he not satisfied with the pri- 
if vileaes enjoyed ijy the minors under tlm Act as 
some of them had to pay as compensation on a 
.single accident more tliau thc5' could earn dmdnK 
a month. An unexpected iuerease in the number 
of serious and fatal ae(;ideiit.s may undonbtedl.v 
make a big hole in the profits of a eoueeru hut 
the remedy for tlii.s lie.s in accident in.siU'ance. 
l'’acilitie.s for accident iusiiraiice are now being 


provid(M] by a number of leading insurance 
comi)aiiies in ihe country and the most important 
of these are the Claims Jhireaux in Caleulta and 
Shidras. I’he Calcutta Claims Hui’eau wliicli 
represents many of the leading insurance 
(■omT)anii‘a operating in India deals witfi a large 
number of claim, s and olfer.s vahiahlo en-opera- 
tion to the authorities in settling com pem sat ion 
eluiuis. In homhay, insurance comjianics weiM; 
coneorned witii half tlie, numijer of cases (luit 
KUUc up hetore the Uoumdssiuner. Insurunc!'. 
eom panics as a rule t:ontest only case.s involving 
questions of law or principle and are of lieindlt 
to all coiKJirned. In these iirovlnees insitnuu'c 
Is wndcly resorhsl to by the eni))lc)yers (■'.peeially 
in the taxtilc iiidnstry. 'J'he Millowiuu'.s’ Mnlnal 
iusuranec Assoeiatimi, ltd., ilomhay, is an 
organi.satiou of ctnploycrs one of who.se objeet.s 
is the mutual insnraiie!' of iiiembers against 
liability to pay enmjjeii.sai ion or damage.s io 
workmen employed by thorn or tliidr depeudarrts 
lor iiijmde.s or aeeideiits, fatal or otherwlsi', 
arising out of or in tin; course of emidoyment. 
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TRADE UNIONISM AND TRADE UNION LAW. 


Tip. earliest known trade unions in India were 

(1) Tie! Boniljiiy iMilllunids’ Association, a loose 
oivanisation foi'ined in 1890 for the purpose of 
nieinorialisint' (lovernment. for iniijrovements in 
factory law and which soon became moribund 
after the passiusi of the 1891 Act; (2) The 
Ainali'aniated Society of Bailway Servants of 
India and Burma formed in 1897 by Anglo- 
Indians and iJomiciled Europeans employed on 
railways, more as a frieudlj'' society than a 
combination for .securing con'ces-sions ; and (3) 
The Bombay Postal Union which %va.s formed 
in 1907. The Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha, 
Bombay, which ciune into existence in 1910, was 
a body of social workers who were tnte.rested in 
(luestions connected with the general welfare of 
labour and tvas an association rather for the 
workers than of the workers. Apart from the 
oa.se.9 eiterl, the trade union niovemmt, as this 
is know'n in the West, did not begin in India 
till almost after the end of the Oreat War. 
Trade organisations were, however, not unknown 
and trade or craft guilds had a defluite place in 
the social economy of the village communities. 
Each trade or craft was the monopoly of a 
particular caste, and the organisation that 
existed for each occupational caste was 
known as a ‘ guild ’. The two main 
fimetions of these guilds were (1) to regulate the 
relations between the members inter se ; and 

(2) to deal with questions affecting the 
relations of the caste as a whole vis-a-vis the 
community. The p^nchayats, as the executives 
of these guilds were called, enforced their deci- 
sions on their members by means of social 
sanctions, and their demands on the community 
by means of hartals,- i.e., withholding of 
service. Those guilds differed from 
modern trade unions in that they did not consist 
of wage earners, were not open to members out- 
side the particular castes concerned, and that 
they had no written rules or regulations. Their 
background was more social than industrial 
and they were a type of ‘close trade unions.’ 
Contact with the West and the gradual industrial- 
isation of the country, however, introduced 
cleavages in the solidarity of the village com- 
munities and consequently into the homogeneity 
of the old craft guilds which began to disinte- 
grate and disappear only to emerge later in a 
form more suited to modern iudustrlalisra. 

The decade following the end of the World 
War witnessed rapid developments in the field 
of trade unionism in India, but it must be regret- 
fully admitted that organised association of the 
workers in the country is far below the stage of 
development which it has reached in G-reat 
Britain and in many of the other industrialised 
countries of the world. The reason for this can 
be put in a nutshell ; lack of a will to organise 
as far as the workers are concerned and organised 
opposition to association by workmen from their 
employers. Such success as the movement has 
met with is due largely do a series of entirely 
fortuitous circumstances. The origin of the 
post-war movement is clearly traceable to the 
distant lag in wages behind prices and the con- 
sequential heavy fall in real wages. Large 
masses of ignorant and illiterate industrial 

16 


workers were eomi)eUed, througli sheer inability 
to make ends meet, to strike work. After tliey 
had struck work tliey were unable to formulate 
their demands and to offer organised n^si.sfance 
without outside assistance. Here is where tlie 
outsider who had no knowledge of industry got 
his chauee to step into the uiovemeut and to 
become a labour leader. Some of these labour 
leaders were men who had the good and welfare 
of labour- genuinely at heart. But many went 
into the movement merely for tlie opimi-tuuities 
which it would give theiu for coming into tlie 
limelight. Whereas the former went about 
affairs with a measure of considered moderation, 
the latter were mere tub thumpers who liked 
hearing their own voices and who strung together 
all kinds of impossible and preposterous demands 
in the hope tmit by doing so they would trans- 
port Indian Industrial labour at once into an 
Arcadia. Both these types of leaders together 
with some of the more intelligent of the workers 
constituted themselves into strike committees. 
These committees when they were first formed 
secured a considerable measirre of success in so far 
as concessions In wage rates were concerned; but, 
whereas many of these self-appointed conunittees 
fell into a state of inanition on the conclusion 
of a dispute ; a good few of them, emboldened 
with the success they had met with, set them- 
selves to the task of creating permanent associa- 
tions or trade unions of the workers. These 
were the heginning of the trade luiion movement 
in India, and within a period of five years 
(1919 to 1923) scores of unions wore formed in 
all parts of the country. As there are no official 
records to show the names of and the member- 
ships claimed by tliese earlier bodies, nothing 
definite can bo stated with regard either to their 
number or to their total membership ; but it 
can be .safely asserted that the movement had 
made a fair penetration on the railways, in postal 
and telegraph departments, among seamen and 
in the textile Industry In Ahmedafaad City, and 
in some other centre.?. If an estimate may be 
attempted, it would perhaps not be Incorrect 
to say that at the beginning of the year 1924 
there were ahonu 150 unions in India with a 
total mombersliip of about lialf a million 
workers. 

The pressing noed for a co-ordination of the 
activities of the individual unions was recognised 
at a very early stage of the movement and both 
central and provincial federations were formed. 
A central organisation at the apex was also 
necessary because only such a bfxly could make 
recommendations with regard to the personnel 
of the labour representation on Indian delega- 
tions to the annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. Thus, the All-India Trade 
Union Congress was. formed in 1920 on a 
national basis. The Central Labour Board, 
Bombay, and the Bengal Trades Union Federa- 
tion were formed in 1922. The All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation, co-ordinating . all 
unions of railwaymen on an industrial basis, was 
formed in the same year and this was closely 
followed by the creation of both provincial and 
central federations of unions of postal and 
telegraph employees. These bodies received a 
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very generous measure of recognition both from I 
llie flailway hoard and the Director General of 
Posts and 'J.'elegrapha in India. In the former 
ca-se, half-yearly conferences , are held between 
the repre.seiitatives of the Eailway Board and the 
llailwaymen’S federation and at these con- 
ferences all the more importaiit questions con- 
nected with railway establishments are discussed 
and as great a measure as possible of agreed 
solutions are arrived at. ' 

Although there are a few' unions of jute mills 
worhers in Bengal and four or five unions of 
textile workers in Bombay City, the trade union 
movement has not made any appreciable pro- 
gress in the two chief centres of these tw'o 
important industries in India. The main 
reason for this is that the leaders at tire head of 
these unions hold widely diverging views 
and ean7iot compose their differences sufficiently 
enough to enable them, to meet on a common 
platform. Another important reason, in the 
purely personal opinion of the compiler of this 
note, is the existence, in these industries^ of the 
all-powerful jobber whose interests in the labour 
wliich he brings to his mill would be severely 
undermined if the workers began to feel that they 
were independent of him in the matter of th(> 
removal and redress of their minor grievances. 
It Is true that the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union 
— a communist organisation formed at the 
commencement of the general strike of six 
months in the cotton mill industry in Bombay 
City in 1028 — claimed a membership of overi 
60,000 at the end of that year, hut this union 
lost its membership almost entirely after the 
disastrous general strike which it conducted in 
1929. Tlie latter strike killed the movement in 
the cotton mill industry in Bombay and although 
such of the existing unions as w'ere left have 
been making frantic efforts to regain their hold 
on textile labour, they have entirely failed to 
do so and the present tinions are carrying on a 
purely nominal existence witii very small 
figures of membership. A third reason is 
organised opposition to trade unionism by 
employers and the victimisation of workmen who 
take tlie lead in trade union activities. 

In an earlier section it w'as stated that had 
, employer.^ in Indian industry had the sagacity 
and tlie foresight towards the end and im- 
mediately after the close of the Great War to 
liavc taken the trouble to adjust wage rates to 
the increases in the levels of prices and so to 
balance real wages, the history of industrial 
strife ill India round about and during the third 
decade of tlie present century might have been 
entirely different. 'To a limited measure, the 
history of the trade union movenieut in Indlti 
too miglit. have been somewhat different. Trade 
uititmism was bound to come. The 'Treaty of 
Versailles in providing for the creation of an 

Inteniatioual Labour Organisation and the hold- 

: iiig of periodical international conference, s liad 
laid down tliat tile delegates representing labour 
ii from the .States Members siiuuid be chosen by 
nawonal laliour organisations. Representative 
of indiau labour had attended the earliest of: 
tlieso couferijiKtes and had had an opportunity 
of studying tlie growtli and tlie powerful position 
■ irkmen’s a.ssociatioiis in the West, and on 


the task of forming trade unions in the country. 
This was an entirely neiv development in the 
eyes of the Indian employer. One powerful 
group of employers wlio luid hitherto not orga- 
nised set tlieraselves to form an association whose 
primary object was to be to combat trade 
unionism. Every possible move to frustrate 
combination by their workmen was adopted and 
where departiueiitiil orders against taking 
interest in ti’ade imiou activities were disobeycii, 
the workmen eoncorued were either dismissed 
or, in cases where the larger, organisations had 
other branches, were transferred to one or tlie 
other of such brandies. Victimisation of the 
trade unionist, except in the city of Alimodabad 
where a strong union had been formed in tlio 
spinning section of the cotton textile industry iu 
that centre under tile leadership of Mr. M. E. 
Gandhi whom the Alunedaliad luillowners eonld 
not possibly di.sjiloa.se on political grounds, was 
rampant. The trade union moveineiit, there- 
fore, instead of getting its mo.st important 
support from within the ranks of labour itself, 
was thrown by Indian employers into tlie wait- 
ing hands of the outside agitator ; and, unfortu- 
nately for Indian trade unionism, no body of 
outsiders versed in proper trade union methods 
and principles was available. .Such outsiders as 
could collect some of the hot-heads among the 
workers in particular units or industries, formed 
unions in those units or industries; but again 
with the exception of Ahmedabad and also of 
certain sections of railways which were manned 
by a more intelligent and literate type of persons, 
these unions were hardly representative of the 
workmen in the organisations concerned owing to 
the smaUnes,s of their membership as compared 
witli the total number of workers employed. 

As far a.s recognition by the employers was 
concerned, trade unions were faced with a three- 
edged weapon. On one side workmen taking 
interest in trade union activities were victimised ; ! 
on another, the majority of the employers refused 
to recognise unions whose executives were com- 
posed of outsiders ; and on the third, an amend- 
ment passed in the Indian Penal Code in 1913 
for the purpose of' dealing with criminai 
conspiracies was such as to make trade unions 
doing the only kind of work for whiidi they are 
generally formed illegal bodies in the eyes of tlie 
iaw. We have already dealt with the first 
two of these three questions. As far as the third 
is concerned, the matter was brouglit to a head 
by the historic Buckingham Mill case of li»2i> 
in which the Madras High Court granted an 
interim injunction against the strike committee 
of the Madras Labour Union forbidding them to 
Induc.e certain workers to break their conlracts 
of employment by refusing to return to work. 
'This was a bolt from the blue for the trade 
luiioii movement iu the country. 'Trade union 
leaders suddenly discovered that they were liable 
to prosecution and iniprisonincu1( for bona fide, 
union activities and It was at once apparent 
tiiat some legislation for the iiretec.tiou of trade 
miions was necessary, in March 1921, tlie 
Legislative Assembly of the Government of 
India, on the motion of Mr. H. M. .Joshi, Iheu 
General Secretary of the All- India Trade Union 
Oongre.ss, passed a resolution I’ccommeiuling 
tliat Government should introduce legislation 


their return to India they had set themseive.s to I for the regbstration and protection of trade 
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unions. Opposition to sut-h a measOTc from rules of everv reuistereii nnion slimild make 
iissoriatioiis of employers ivas, howm'er, so great adequate provision for the inspi-efion of hooks 
that it was five years hefore the necessary legis- of accounts and lists of ineinlims hv the oliicors 
lalion could he, placed on the Statute. Book. Ithe and members of tho union 
Indian 'L’radc Unions Act was passed in March i n . , 

li)26 and was brought into operation with effect rrS. ^ rjidr 

from 1st .Time lf)'>7 uninm. — llie Act eonters on registered unions 

the right to corporate existence and of porni-tual 

THE INDIAN TRADE UNIONS ACT^ succession witli power to acquirti and hold both 
iQog movable and imniovahle property and. to enter 

* into contracts. A registered trade union is 

Apart from the necessary provisions for immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy 
administration and penalties, ‘tlie. Indian Trade in respect of an agreeincnf , unless it is one to 
Unions Act, 192(5 makes provision for three commit an offence, made between its niemhers 
groups of matter.s : (1) comlit ions governing the for the fnrtliorance of a trade dispute or for 
registration of trade unions ; (2) the obligations restraint of trade and from any legal dillicnltics 
whicli a trade union is suliject to aftiw registra- arising therefrom. It also enjoys iiinmniity 
tion; and (3) the rights and privileges accorded from civil suits in certain cases. As tiiis im- 
to regi.stered unions. ‘ 'I'radc Union ' has been mimity i.s not enjoyed by unregistered trade 
dellnod in such a way as to cover both combinu- unions. Jifr. M. .M. .Toslii iutrnilueeil a private 
tions of workers and of employers but not of Billinthe [jcgisUitive.-Vsseinldyin 1927 to amend 
workers and employers ; and persona under the the Imiian Penal Code with tlie cdiject of pro- 


lotnbership of any tectitu 


workers and employers ; and persona under the the Imiian Penal Code with tlie cdiject of pro- 
age of 15 are debarred from motnbership of any tecting sncli uniotis from tiic law of crinunal 
registered nnion. conajiiracy. 'J.'lie Bill wa.s circulated to fhe 

..v„, « ,„or. of 

rinwn”\if'q*^Unn nd oi*^\'rexpcnUv<.Hs result of Government opposition 

down in Section 6; and (2) its executive is *„!». the Tiin wi« iinfintnd nn+bp'itb Sciitpoiber 
constituted in accordance wHh the requirements .f motion for its reference to a lolert 

of Section 22 which lays down that at least aimndttce iaircm.c to a huicr, 

fifty per cent, of the executive must consist of ’ 

inembers actually engaged in the unit or group Tlie administration of the Act is entirely on a 
of units wliieli the union proposes to cover. The provincial liasi.s and each local Government is 
registration of a nnion may bo cancelled or with- required to appoint a llegistrar of Trade Unions, 
drawn at any time by the Beglstrar on the Unions are to be registered in the province in 
application of the union itself, or if the Registrar wdiieli its head oillee is situated and if tliis is 
is satisfied that the certifkjate has been obtained transferred to anotlicr province, the registration 
by fraud or mistake, or that the union h.a.s ceased has to be transferred to that province. All 
to exist or has wilfully and after notice contra- provincial Governments are empowered to make 
venerl any provision of the Act, or If it has rules for the manner in wheh the annual audit 
allowed any rule which is inconsistent with the of registered unions stiould be carried out, for 
Act to contiiuie in force or has rescinded any prescribing the forms and the manner in -which 
rule ivliich is required by the Act. Any union unioms may apply for registration and in which 
aggrieved by the refusal of a Registrar to register registered unions should forward the required 
it or bv the cancellation of Its registration may notices, etc., to the llegistrar, and for the fees 
prefer an appeal to a. judge appointed by the payable for registration and inspection of the 
local Government for the purpose ; and, in the register and otiier docninents pertaining to any 
event of the di,smissal of such an appeal, the registered union. Unlike the various other 
aggrieved party has the right of a further appeal pieces of labour legislation in India which have 
to the High Court. been subjected to freipieut revision, there has 

,, , T. • A j /n been no amendment of the Indian Trade Unions 

Obhijatiom Imposed on negisiered ^rade except for a sliglit modilicatinn which was 
Umons.-The general funds ot remstered trade g^etion 11. regarding appeals in 

unions cannot he spent on olijedis other than to clarify the provisions of that section, 

those specified in Section la of the Act nor on ^^e present law on the subject couthnms to 
political objects , but, the Act makes provision rcinain the .same as it was when that Act was 
for the creation of a separate political fund subs- Twisscd in -inefi 
cription to which may be collected from such nrst passed iii 1J_(5. 

members as voluntarily de.sire to_ contribute to EXTENT OF REGISTRATIONS UNDER 
it. All registered unions are required to submit THF ACT 

annually to the Registrar duly audited state- rtv/x. 

monts of accounts in prescribed forms together Trade unions were at first slow to seek regls- 
with changes In officers and the executive, and a tratiou under tho Act.' q.'h(ire had been no 
copy of the rules corrected up to date. Hotices prosecutions under the 19J.‘l amendment of the 
of all changes in the rules or of the registered Indian Penal Uode for criminal conspiracy in 
name or the registered address of the office of the case of strili(!.s conducted liy unions since the 
the nnion, of amalgamations with other unions Buckingham Mill case of 1920 and with tho 
or of dissolution must be .submitted to, the enjoyment of this immunity in practice, mosf of 
Registrar in prescribed forms within prescribed the existing unions thought tliat registration 

e ’ Is of their occurrence, .failure to carry out involved obligations re. maintenance of proper 
obligations may result either In the cancel- books and accounts, audit ami the submission of 
lation of a union’.s registration or by the imposi- notices and statements of annual accounts and 
tion of a fine, The Act further requires that the restrictions re, the framing of rules in accordance 
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with the. roriuiremeiits of the Act ami on expen- 
rlilmre whidi could be incurred whieli were too 
disproportionate in comparison with the rights 
and privileges which registration conferred. The 
Impetus to registration however came from the 
employers who in many cases insisted on regis- ^ 
tration prior to recognition— -in many eases even 
registration did not .secure recognition— , and 
the first organised move in this direction came 
from the railways and the Bombay Mlllowners’ 
Association ■who, on the breaking out of the 
general strike in the Bombay cotton mills in 
April 1928, refused to enter Into any negotia- 
tions except with the repre-sentetives of regis- 
tered unions. The Bombay Textile Labour 
Union which had been formed in 192fi by 
Messrs. N. M. Joshi and B. B. Bakhale was among 
the first to seek registration imder the new Act ; 
but three other unions of cotton mill workers in 
Bombay City had not registered and these at 
once applied for registration as soon as the 
Bombay Millowners, made registration a condi- 


tion of recognition, iiter this, several unions i registration. 

Registered Trade Unions in British India, 


all over Tiulia souglit registration under (he Act, 
but in many ca-ses registrations were .sliort-livcd 
because tlicy had to bo caneelled owing to failure 
to submit annual returns or for iiou-complia,ne(^ 
with tlie other requirements of tiie Act. It is of 
interest to observe that tlie Alimedaliad Textile 
Labour Union wliicli is the biggest and iiesfc 
organised trade union in India refrained, on 
purely political grounds, from registering until 
the end of 1986 and it only did so then on 
account of the probable decision of the Belimii n- 
tion Committee to make registered textile, unions 
in Ahmcdabad as basic constituency for the 
return from that centre of labour representatives 
to the Bombay Legislative As.sembly -udiicli 
would come into being as the result of the new 
Gfovernraent of India Act of 1935. The follow- 
ing table shows the numbers of registered unions 
on all the provincial registers in British India at 
the end of each financial year together with the 
membership and income of those which furnished 
returns. The figures exclude cancellations of 
registration. 


Year. 

Number of 
registered 

Unions furnishing retmus. 

trade unions. 

Number, 

Membership, 

Income. 







Bs, 

(In lakhs). 

1927-28 .. 



29 

28 

100,619 

1.64 

1928-29 . . 



75 ' 

65 

181,077 

3.17 

1929-30 . . 



104 

90 

242,355 

4.33 

1930-31 . . 



119 

106 1 

219,115 

4.07 

1931-32 . . 



131 

121 

235,693 

4.78 

1932-33 .. 



170 

147 

237,869 

5.57 

1933-34 . . 



191 

160 j 

208,071 

5.03 


The percentage of female membership in the 
above figures is very small indeed. In 1927-'28 
it was 1,168, in 1932-33 it was 5,090 and in 
1933-34 only 2,999 or less than 1.5 per cent, of i 
the total membership in that year. Out of the 
191 registered unions on the 31st March 1934, 
46 unions were in Bengal, 45 In the Bombay 
Presidency, 38 in the Madras Presidency and 28 
in the Punjab. No other province had more 
than a dozen. Ajnxer-Merwara had only one 
with a membership of 59. The figures given In 
the al)ove table for membership and income are 
theoretical because they include persons who 
have not ijaid their subscriptions and Income 
which has not beCn recovered. If the member- 
ship of 208,071 in the 160 unions which furnished 
returns for the year ending Slst March 1034 is 
analysed it is found that 98,682 were employed 
on railways and that 45,691 were seamen. The 
membership in 22 registered unions of textile 
ivorkers wa.s only a little over twenty thousand, ' 


The Bombay Presidency is the only province in 
India which regularly collects information and 
.statistics in connection with all trade unions. 
The following table shows tlie growth of the 
trade union movement in that province : — 

Growth of Trade Unions in the liomhny 
Presidency. 
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If (.lie fiKuros {'oukunwl in tlus abovi; fciiMft for the year 1035 (Ish Dm-embin-) are analysed by 
huliist.ries, (he result.^ are as set, out below;— 


DidrihuHoti nf Mfmbr.rsJn'p of Boinbutj Unions. 



Class of industry. 

Kumher of 
unions. 

Alcrulici'nhip. 

Perrentace 
to total 
mcmbcr.diip. 

Textile .. .. .. .. .. 

17 

36,411 

32.51 

Seamen .. .. .. .. .. 

3 

25,568 

U2*S-i> 

Kailway,s . . 

12 

22,302 

19.93 

Posts and Telegraphs . . 

35 

7,874 

7.04 

Municipal . . . , . . 

9 

3,S21 1 

i 3.42 

Miscellaneous 

.52 

15,91.5 ■ 

1 ' 14.,22 

Total . . 

128 

j 111,801 1 

j 100.00 


Of the 17 «ni ub of i.exf.ilc workers with a 
membership of 30,411, six ‘ verUiail’ unions of 
notton mill worlcers in Ahniedabatl which are 
under tlie control of file Alimedaliad Textile 
Labour Union claim n membership of 25,104. 
Of the remaininf! unions, ilve with a total 
membership of only 9,575 are in Bombay City. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. I 

The recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour in connection 
with the existing law relating to trade \iuioiiK ' 
wore as follows ; — ■ 

(1) Tlie Act should bo ro-e.xamincd in not 
more than three years’ time and all limitations 
imposed on the activities of rcigistered unions 
and their ollieor.s and jnembers should be re- 
considered so as to ensure that the conditions 
atta(!lied to registration are not such as to pre- 
vent any well conducted and homt fide union 
from applying for registration ; 

(2> All unions should be able to secure, free 
of ehargo, tlie cniKliict of their ainiit by oliicials 
of (lovornraout ; 

(3) Section 22 of the Act should he so amend- 
ed as to provide that ordinarily not loss than 
two-thirds of the ofheovs of a registered trade 
union shall he ac.t\uilly engaged or employed in 
an industry with which the tinion is eoiicerucA ; 
'and , 

(4) A registered trade union .should not be 
precluded from initiating and conducting co- 
operative credit or supply sociotio.s. 

The Qovornment of India have not accepted 
the last recommendation and have deferred 
action on the first and the third. The second 
recommendation re. free official audit has been 
given effect to in some provinces but not in 
others, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 

In the absence of any reliable statistics and 
information on tlie growth and activities of trade 
uniou.s in India outside the Bombay Presidency, 
it has not been possilde to deal with the develop- 
ment of the movement from an all-India point 
of view’. The .babour Oifloo of the Government 
of Bombay lias coilecteil full information re all 
trade unions in the liombay Presidency once 
in every tliree months since the middle of 1922 
and tliis information lia.s been incorported in 
(i.uarterly Iievie,ws in the Labour Oazette pub- 
lished montlily by tliat oiHce, but similar iufor- 
inafcioii is not available for the other provinces 
in India. Bvery province, however compiles 
an annual administration report on the working 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, and the 
Government of India publishes a general report 
based on the information contained in the 
provincial reports. These report-s are unfortu- 
nately confined only to questions in connection 
with the administration of the Act — numbers of 
registrations and cancellations of registration 
momliership of registered unions and consolidated 
statements of their accounts — and they contain 
little, if any, information about the activities 
of the unions themselves, 

AVe have so far dealt with the development of 
the trade nuion movement in India until the 
coming into operation of the Trade Unions Act, 
Up-to-date statistics based on such figures as 
are available have also been given. We shall 
now proceed to conclude this review with a rapid- 
survey of the main events in the movement 
since 1927. The height of the moveme-nt was 
reached in 1928-29 when communists sat on the 
top of the world of Indian la, hour. Communist 
leaders had captured almost every important 
union In India except the textile union in 
Ahmedabad and they had succeeded In securing 
a membership of over 50,ono textile workers in 
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Bombay City for their Bombay Glrni Kainsar 
Union. I’ho mombprship ligures o£ the 
various other unions which they controlled 
also showed remarkable iiiereases. Their main 
olijectin getting into the trade union movement, 
however, was to use it as a tool for the 
furtliernnce of their revolutionary principles and 
doctrines for the overthrow of the- eKisting 
Government and the uprooting ' of capitalism. 
The success which they had met with as the 
result of the general cotton textile strike of 1928 
in. Bombay was, as subseciuent events have 
proved, purely adventitious. The doetrines 
they had proaoiied to tlie inasses during that and 
the oil strilce of the winter of that year wore 
responsible for rioting in Bombay Gity on a 
.scale prcv'ioii.sly unknown. Thirty-one of the 
rijig-Ieader.s of the movement were arrested early 
in 1.92!) on elnirgos of orgjinised conspiraey and 
Were taken to Meerut for trial. This has been 
dealt with iii an earlier .soetion. Sueli of the 
eommnnist.s us remained unarrosted engineered 
the general cotton textile strike in Bombay of 
the year 1929. Thi.s lasted for more tlian three 
Juonths and was called off only after the publica- 
tion of the report of a Court of Bnquity appoint- 
ed by Government and which allocated the 
whole of the blame for this unwarranted strike 
to the Bombay Glrnl Kamgar Union. The 
publication of this report and the elfocts of the 
1920 strike dealt a blow to the trade union 
movement from which it has not yet recovered. 
The wotker.s were loft, thoroughly disillusioned 
and they lost all faith in the bom Juki) even of 
genuine trade unionism. 

The communists not content with the miscjhief i 
they had wrougiit in the ranks of individual 
trade unions made a successful attempt in 1929 
eitlier to rapture or to break the All India Trade j 
Union Congress. They alliliated the Bombay 
Girni ICamgar Union witli a member-ship of 
54,000 and tlie G.I.P. Eailway IVorker.s Union 
with a meinber,ship of 41,000 to that body dur- 
ing tlie year and with theassi.stance of the voting 
strength which these two unions together with 
some of their other unions gave them, they, 
captured liotli the Congres.s and its Executive 
Committee iit the tenth session of tlie Congress 
which was held in Bagpiir in that year. Resolu- 
tions were adopted favouring the atllliation of the 
Congress to international communist organisa- 
tions and for the iioycott of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, tlie International Labour 
Conference and the Round TahlB Conferences 
on Indian Reforms. Moderate trade unionists 
under tlie leadersliip of Mr. N. M, .foshi thereupon ' 
seceded from the Congress and formed a new 
organisation called the .Indian Trades Union 
. Bedoration, 

At tiifl eievontli session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congre.s.s held at Calcutta in July 1981, 
^ a further split occuiued in it.s ranks and the 
lextreme loft Aving under the leadership of 
Wfi.'s.srs. ,S. V. npuhjmnda and B. T. Randive 
■broke away to form the All India Red Trade j 
Union Congress. By thi.s time, lioAVever, trade 1 
unionism in India wms at a thoronglily Ioav ebb , 
and none of the three national organisations 1 
could liy any manner of means make a claim to 
speak on belialf of Indian labour ; but, as 
the Congress had already decided to boycott 


the ruternalional Laliour Conference, the 
Government of India acccjjti'd llie Indian Trades 
Union federation as the body competent to 
recommend delegates for the International 
Labour Coufemice. 


Union Unity Committee Avas apj)ointed at a 
representative conference held in Bombay on 
the 10th May 1931 under the auspices of tlie 
Ail-ludia ItailAvaymen's federation, d'his 
Committee found that three different and distinct 
sections of labour were in existence in India— 
(1) tile communist group ; (2) rlie liberal grou]) ; 
and (3) the rest — aiid that the gulf which divided 
the communists from the otlier sections Avas not 
bridgeable. The Committee, tlierefore, recom- 
mended a idatform of unity for the remaining 
sections of labour in India. It W'as proposed to 
organise and unite all unions which accepted 
this ‘ platform of unity ' under a ucav federation 
to lie called the National federation of Labour. 
At a joint meeting betAveeu the General Council 
of tins Indian Trades Union federation and the 
]?rovisional Committee of the National federa- 
tion of Labour held at Calcutta in April 198,3, 
the two federations were, amalgamated on the 
basis of the platform of unity as finally evolved by 
the Trade union Unity Conference but subject to 
certain modificatioiis and the new amalgamation 
wa.s named the National Trades Union federa- 
tion. In 1935, the tAvo sections of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress composed their differences 
and it AA'as agreed that the parent body shoitld 
be recognised as the central organisation of the 
Avorking clas.ses in India. In the month of 
February of the same year an agreement was 
reached betAveen the representatives of the All 
India 3’rade Union Congress and the National 
Trades Union federation by virtue of Avhieh a 
.loint Committee of the two organisations Avas 
to be formed with a vioAV to exploring the possi- 
bilities of common action with the assistance of 
the aillllated unions of both. Another direction 
in which an effort towards common action on 
agreed matters was made Avas the agreement 
entered into between the National federation 
of labour and the All-Iudia Congress Socialist 
Party for joint action on .specifto political and 
economic issues. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF LABOUR 
UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The (itieslion of representation of labour in 
the. central and provincial iegislatiircs has in 
recent years as.suinod eousidcralilc imporUinee 
oAving to the growing interest taken by tlie 
general pulilii! in labour matters. Linder the 
coustitutiori esfcaljlished by the Government of 
India Act, 1919, botii the Governor General and 
the proA'Iiicial Governors bad jiowers to make a 
certain number of nomination-S to tlie Central 
Legislative Assemidy and to tlie ITovineial 
Legislative rouncil.s. The majority of siicli 
nominations were to lie from the ranks of flovern- 
ment officials but lioipli tlic Governor-General 
and the Brovincial Governors wine permitted to- 
exercise tlicir option in nominating persons from 
other outside intere.sl.s in order to remedy 
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iiu‘.ciualiti()s of roijn*scut;itiou. In pursuance of 
this power one iiominatc'd seat in the Legislative 
Assembly and one nominatea seat in the Legis- 
lative Coune.ils of liengul ami Jionibay were 
reserved ■ for representatives of labour. The 
tJoveriiors of Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Biiuir and Orissa and Assam followed suit and 
nominated one member each for labour interests 
in their resj>ective Councils. A little later, the 
labour representation iii Bengal was increased 
to two and in Bombay to three seats. 

The question of the enfranchisement of labour 
under the new constitution has received consi- 
derable attention from every Commission and 
Committee appointed in connection with the 
reforms — (1) the Provincial franchise Com-i 
mittees set up by the various Provincial Ooveru- 
ments in India in 1931 ; (2) the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Iiulian Hound Table Con- 
ference; (3) the Indian Franchise Committee;. 
(4) the Provincial Pelimitation Committees set 
up by local Governments in India ; and (5) the ' 
Indian Delimitation Committee set up in 1935 
under the chairmanship of Sir Liuvric Hammond. 
Several alteriurtive schemes of representation 
were considered. The Itoyal Commission on 
Indian Labour were of opinion that the method 
which was likely to be most effective in securing 
the best representation of labour was that of 
election by registered trade unions. The Indian 
Franchise Committee were, however, unable to 
accejjt trade unions as the solo basis of represen- 
tation and they recommended representation 
through constituencies coin])osed of registered 
trade unions and also through spe<dal labour 
constituencies composed of workers in fa(.-tories 
employing a minimum of ten j arsons in selected 
areas and centres. On the basis of a combination 
of these two methods, the Committee recom- 
mended 38 seats for labour in the Provincial 
Legislatures— -eiglit each for Bomt)ay and Bengal, 
six for Madras, four each for Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam, three each for the United Pnn'ince." 
and the Punjab and two for tlie Central Pro- 
vinces. With regard to the representation of 
labour in the Federal Assembly, the Indian 
Franchise Committee recommended that labour 
should get the same extent of representation as 
eonimeree, w'z,, eiglit seats. Election should at 
far as possible be through registered trade unions 
except in the ea.se of provinces such as Bengal 
and Assam where trade unions in the two chief 
industries of jute and tea are either too weak or 
iion-existciit. lu siudi cases the method of 
representation should be considered at the time 
of the dellmitiition of coirstituoncies. These 


Belect Committee of Parliament on Indian 
Constitutional Itefonns with the exception of a 
slight reshuffling of seats consequent on the 
decision for the separation of Mind and Orissa. 
The.sc two new provinces were to get one seat 
each at the e.xpeuse of Bombay and Bihar and 
Orissa and the number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly was increased from eight to- ten of 
which one was to be a non- provincial scat and the 
remaining nine to be distributed among the 
provinces, Bombay and'Bengal getting two each 
and one seat each going to Madras, Bihar, the- 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
Asam. , 


The Indian Delimkation l 'ommii.f c.c, whose 
report was pnblislied in February 193(!, iiave 
laid down the tbliowing rwiiiiniracnfs ahich a 


(1) It should liavc U\ni in cxisfence for two 
years and have been ri'gi.stered for one year 
before the date lixed for the prejiaraliou of the 
electoral roll ; 


(3) It musi. have complied with any rult^s 
made under tlie Indian Trade Unions .A.ct for the 
inspection of books by the Kegistrar and for 
professional audit ; and 


The Committee further recommended tliat the 
Indian Trade Unions Act sliould be so amended 
as to invest local Governments with thi; power 
of Inspecting the registers of registered trade 
unions and to make Ooveriitninit or pirofessional 
audit of their ac<‘oiints compulsory. As regards 
the quiililleatioiis of an elector in a labour cons- 
titiioncy, the Committee recommended that 
(1) he must have attaineil tlie age of 31 
years ; (2) he has had a place of residence in 
the province for six mouths immediately preced- 
ing a date to Ijc fixed by the, local Government ; 
(3) in tlie ease of a trade union i-onstltueiicy, he 
bidongs to a registered trade union included in 
the constituency and has paid up his subscrip- 
tion for the twelve laonth.s preceding tlie date of 
tile pre.paratiou of the cleetoral roll ; (4) in tlie 
case of a special Labour coiistitueney he has been 
in continuous employment in a factory or a 
mini! for a period of not less than 180 days In 
the year preceding the date of preparation of 
the elect, oral roll : and (,1) he is not employed in 
a clerical, supervisory, recruiting or administra- 
tive cyipacity. Tlie qualiflcatlons laid down by 
the Committee for a candidate are that he should 
have attained the age of 25 years, satisfied the' 
conditions laid down in the Fifth Schedule to 
the Government of India Act and that he should 
be. an elector either in the constituency for which 
he stands or in any other labour constituency lu 
the province coucerned. As far as the method of 
election is concerned, the Imliau FranblilSB 
Committee Were of opinion that where a. trade 
union constituency is coiiflned to a single area 
voting might bo direct but where it cjovers two 
or more different centres election should be 
through an electoral college composed of dele- 
gates elected lu oacli union in the proportion ot 
one for each group of 1 00 workers. The Indian 
Delimitation Committee were, however, strongly 
in favour of direct election, whether in trade 
union or in siiecial labour constituencies, unless 
there are quite decisive practical difficulties in 
the way but they have favoured the principle of 
electoral colleges In tiie case of certain unions 
of railway workers. 

As far as the actual constituencies for the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies are concerned 
tlie Indian Delimitation Committee recom- 
mended that out of the eight seats given to labour 
'in Bengal, two seats should be with trade union 
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«ousst.if,(ioiictes for registe.rud unions of railway 
aiul water transport workers and six for special 
labour constituencies as follows; ^Registered 
facfcori(;s in Calcutta and suburbs, Howrali, 
iJarrackporo and Hooglily (one seat each), one 
Seat for coal mines in the Asansol sub-division 
of tile Burdwan District and one seat for tea 
garden labour in the .Talpaiguti and the Barjee- 
ling Districts. In the IJoinbay Presidency. 
AhmedahaU textile unions and railway unions 
in Bombay get two seats each, tlie Bombay 
textile unions and unions of seamen and dock 
workers got one seat each and textile labour in 
Sholapur City gets one seat on the basis of a 
special labour constituency, Of the six seats in 
Madras, all railway anions in the presidency and 
unions of textile workers in the Madras District 
get one, seat each and the four remaining seats 
are divided between special laboitr constituencies 
of (1) textile workers in Coimbatore and Malabar, 
(2) Madras City dock and factory labour (exclud- 
ing railways and textiles), (3) Vlzagapatam dock 
and factory labour, and (4) West Godavari, 
Kistna and Guntur factory labour. In the 
United Provinces all registered trade unions get 
one seat and the two remaining seats are allocat- 
ed to industrial factory labour in Cawnpore and 
industrial labour in Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. In the Punjab, the North Western 
Itallway Union gets one seat and the two remain- 
ing seats have been allocated to industrial labour 
in special labour constituencies composed of 
certain districts of East and North Punjab. In 
Biliar, registered mining unions in Dhanbad are 
allotted one seat and tliree go to special labour 
constituencies for (1) Jamshedpur factory laboiu. 

(2) Monghyr and Jamalpur factory labour, and 

(3) Hazaribag mining labom. In the Central 
Provinces, trade unions in Nagpur City get one 
seat and the remahiing seat goes to a special 
labour constituency of industrial labour employed 
in certain areas in the rest of the ijrovinces. The 
one seat in Orissa will be for a special con- 
stitneacy for the whole province and the alloca- 
tion of "the four seats in Assam will vary at 
successive elections between tea gardens in 
different districts. As far as representation in 
the Federal Assembly is concerned, the 
proposals vary between tne allocation of the two 
seats for the Bombay Presidency between all 
registered unions in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
to the Governor of the Province acting at his 
own discretion at each successive election in 
Assam. 

THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONISM 
IN INDIA. 

Tile proposals of the Indian Delimitation Com- 
mit tee with i'(!gard to the formation of certain 
constK.uendes for the rctiu’n of representatives 
of labour to tins Federal Assembly and to the 
Provincial IjOgislative Assemblies on the basis 
of rf‘gist<!rcd trade unions aiu* bomid to Imve 
suitie effect on tlie formation of now unions and 
the registration of such of those as have not vet 
registered mider the Jndian Trade Unions 
Act. It is also probable tiiat registered unions 
Will make better endeavours than they have 
Iiitlierto done in maintaining proper books of 
accounts and registers of members jn view of 
tlielr compulsory examination by ollieials of 
Government for the fnirposes of preparing 
electoral rolls. At the same time, however, the 


in India. 


imi)o.sition of tliese furtlun- restrictions on the 
conduct of the affairs of i'egistei'<“rl Irade unions 
might very wellis'iul to dihsiiade seyeiul interest- 
ed outsiders from enntinning at lli(‘ Indni of 
affairs of their respective unions ; and it is quite 
possible that in the ahsenee of such leadership 
many unions will tend lo disintegrat(‘ and dih- 
appear. As far as the workmen in Indian indus- 
tries are concerned, trade nnionisin has not 
taken on ajiywln-re near to the <ixlmii. wliich it 
has with -workmen In the West ; and, as h-is 
already beam stated above, tlie will to organise 
ia nufortimately lacking, 'riiings might have 
been different had the laliour framddse been 
limited entirely to regi.stered trade unions but 
in most provinces outside the Bombay Pj-e.sidency 
the majority of the constituencies are special 
labour constituencies witli which trade unions 
are in no %vay concerned. Tt is also very doubf- 
ful whether an Indian industrial worker will 
part with a monthly quota of his already meagre 
income for union subscriptions merely for the 
right of a vote. The experience of the last 
fifteen years shows that most of the unions which 
became defunct went to tlie wall owing mainly 
to the fact that their otilcials have not been able 
to collect the necessary subscriptions from tlm 
roembers for the reason that the India workman 
will not part with money for a purely ■proble- 
matic advantage. He wants a return^ for his 
outlay in the form of an increase in his wages 
and if be does not get this within a reasonable 
period he pays no union subscriptions. The 
Ahmedabad Textile Labour Union is, liappily, 
in a somewhat different position boeiinse in 
addition to Its having an excellent conciliation 
and arbitration machinery for the redress of 
minor grievances and the discussion of major 
issues, it provides a host of welfare schemes In 
the form of hospitals and dispensaries, educa- 
tion and facilities for recreation, co-operative 
stores and cheap grain shops, etc., and its mem- 
bers get more than value for their money. In 
addition, the union is under the control of 
extremely disinterested, able and zealous 
officials who have made the union their life-work. 
The office of the tmion with its hundred or more 
clerks is a beehive of industry. 

Unfortunately for tlie trade union movement 
in India, there are few, if any, unions which are 
run on the moilel of tlie Ahmedabad Textiio 
Labour Union. The vast majority of those 
which have been kept alive througli the zeal of 
interested outsiders are hollow structures with 
no funds and bolstered ilgiires of inembershi]! — 
bolstered in order to convince tlic employers 
concerned re. their bona fid/’.s for recognition. 
No trade union niovornent can. .stand on founda- 
tions such ixn tlies<;. It is ixossiblo, however, 
bliat with tlu) .spread of education and literacy, 
Indian ludii.strics will attract a more eduoiited 
type of workman wlm will be able to persuade 
his fellows of the advantages of organised com- 
bination and that a licalthier movement built on 
more solid foundations will take ilic place of 
the hollow structure which exists to-day. Whilst 
there arc no indications foroptiniLsm there is, 
at the same time, no cause for pessimism 
in the matter but the hopes of ail persons 
interested in the welfare of the laliour movement 
in India are, as far as trade unionism is con- 
cerned, in the laps of the Gods. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND TRADE DISPUTES 
LEGISLATION. 


In the lirst piirt of this note, ou " Lalxmr in 
India” in wliinii wo Inivii given a (‘oinplete 
survey of tlie gro-wth of the iahour problwn in 
titiis eounfcry from its first linginuiuKs in the 
seventies of the lust; eenfcnry up to the present 
day wn? have dealt at some length with all tlic 
more important industrial disputes, and we have 
also given the fiiulings and the rcieonunendations 
of the various committees and deiiartinental i 
enquiries instituted in i^onneetion with them. 1 
Wo have also giviui statiaties of industrial dis- 1 
putos in India during certain periods of intouao! 
industrial .^trite and we have traced the grow’th I 
of ecmciliation and arhitratiou maofduery eiil - 1 
minating in the pas.siug, by tiie tiovcrnineut of | 
iloinbay, of the 15oiul)ay Trade Disputes , Coft- ! 
eiliation Act of iy:u. in view of this, there is! 
very little left to l)r- said in this particular sec- 
tion and our remarks will therefore be confined 
to a brief desitription of the Indi.an Trade 
pntes Act, 1021! and to the all-India statistics 
of industrial disputca during the last fifteen 


THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT, 1929. 

with the exception of sections 1 and 2 wliieli 
deal with short title, extent, duration, etc., and 
interpretations, and section 1 wliich deals with 
rule-making powers, the main l3o<ly of tlio 'I’rado 
Disputes Act, ,1929, falls into three parts. 'J’he 
first provides for the appointment of I hurts of 
Enquiry and Boaials of Uonc.iliation (sections 3 
to 14) ; the sechud contains special provisions 
with regard to strikes in public utility services 
(section 15); and the third deals witli illegal 
strikes and lockouts (se(;tions 1(5 to 18). Tlie 
first part of the Act relating to the e.stablishmeut 
of tribunals for the investigation and settleiuout 
of trade disputes was ba.sed generally on the 
British Industrial Courts Acfb of 1919 and its 
detailed provisions were adopted for the most 
jiart from clauses in that Act. The main ditlor- 
enee is that wherea.s the British Act sets up a 
standing and permanent Industrial Court, the 
Conciliation Boards which tlie Indian Act makes 
provision for are intended to be appointed 
ad hoc like the. Courts of Enquiry, in order to 
deal with particular disputes. 

The Govenior-Gencral in Council, in the case 
of railways or concerns under the control of the 
Government of India ; aud the local Govern- 
ment, in the case of all other concerns or groups 
of concerns, liave power to refer any matters 
appearing to be connected with or relevant to 
any trade dispute wliich exists oris appreheuded 
between an employer and his w’orkmen to a 
Corrrt of Enquiry for report ; or to refer the whole 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation for promoting 
a settlement thereof. Where no reference is 
made by either party or where a reference is 
made to Government by only one party, the 
appointment or otherwise of a Court or a Board 
is entirely at tlie discretion of Government ; but 
wlicre both the parties to a dispute apply either 
couioiutlv or separately for the reference of the 
dispute to a Court or a Board it is obligatory 
on Government to proceed to appoint a Court 


or a Board, as tin- case may l.c, jirovidcd that 
Government are satisfied t.hat tlie, persons ajijily- 
ing represent tlie majoril.y of eaidi part.v. I’hc 
objects of Courts of Inquiry w'hleh may be 
composed of an independent ciiairinau and otlier 
i independent persons or only one independent 
iliersou would lie to iuvestigat(> and report 
I on such questions coiiuecied wish the dispute 
las might lie. referred to tlieni. The settle- 
ment of the dispiife w.mld depend on the 
1 force of ])iihlie, opinion on the Court’s findings, 
'i'lui objeets of Boards of Coueiliation whieh 
may consist of one independent person or one. 
independeut cliairrnan and two or four other 
members comjn’tsed of equal mimher.s of persons 
representing the interests of iwth tin; parties to 
a dispute and to he nominated liy tlie jiarties 
concerned would be to secure a settlement of the, 
dispute. iTovisiotis are contained in t.lie Act to 
enable both Courts and Boards to enforce the 
atteudaueo of witnesses and tlie produetiou of 
documents. Meither party is under any obliga- 
tion to accept the findings of a Court or the 
advice of a Board ; Imt in practice both parties 
would bo e.\pootcd to do so. 


'I'lio second part of the Act which covers 
imblic utility ae.rvices make.s it a penal offence 
for iiersons employed in such services to go on 
strike wiUiout giving fourteen days’ notice in 
writing to tlie. e.mployer of their intention to do 
so. Beuaities are also provided for persons 
abetting such an olfence. This provision la 
ba.sed on tJie principle that persons whoso work 
is vital to tlie welfari' of tlie community generally 
.sliould not bo entitled to enter into a strike 
liofore snfiUdeut time has been given to examine 
the merits of tlieir grievances and to explore the 
pos.sibilities of arriving at a. settlement. Pro- 
visions of a somewlint .similar type are also to 
be found in tlie. Indian Post Ottiecs Act and in 
a number of Municipal Acts in India ; aud the 
principle is one wliieh has been widely accepted 
in other countries. Among ‘‘public utility 
siwvices ” have been included railways, postal, 

, telegraph or telephone services ; undertakings ' 
supplying light or w'ater to tlie public ; and any 
system of public convervancy or sanitation. 

Clauses 16 to IS of the Act relating to illegal 
strikes aud lockouts closely follow the provisions 
of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British Trade Dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, but these 
provisions are only applicable in the case of those 
i strikes aud lockouts whieh satisfy both of two 
conditions : in the first place, the strike or lock- 
out must have objects other than the mere • 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the indus- 
try to which the strikers or employers belong ; ; 

and, in the second place, the strike or lockout 
must be designed or calculated to inflict severe, 


community and thereby to compel Grovernmefit 
to take or abstain tiom taking any particular 
lino of action. .Persons furthering illegal strikes 
or lockouts are liable to punishment while those 
refusing to take part in them arc protected from 
trade union disabilities to which they might 
otherwise be subjected. 
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Tlie life of the original Aefc was limited to live- 1 
years hub as a result of the recoimueiidatlon ' 
nuule by the itoyai Commission on, Indian 
Labour in tiie matter an amending Act was 
passed in I‘.)a4 placing it pernxaneutly on the 
Statirte Book. During the period of nearly 
seven years for which the Act ha.s boon in opera- 1 
tion, it ha.s only been made use of on four occa- 1 
sions ; once by the Government of Bombay 
when they appointed a Court of Uuquiry in the 
year lOriSl to enquire into the general strike in 
cotton mills in dombay City in that year, twice 
by the Gov«^rnment of India who appointed a 
Board of Conciliation in 1 030 in eonneetion with 
a dispute in the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Itailway whitsh aroscs over the question of 
the transfer of a number of workmen from tlie 
railU'ay’a work-shops in -Bomlaxy to the new work- 
.siiop.s which they were starting in Dohad, iiud 
another Coirrt of Bnciuiry in 1031. to enquire 
into and report on the grievances of the large 
numbers of workers who were retrenched on all 
Indian railways during that year ; and once by 
the Government of Burma. The Government 
of India are considering a fnrthm amendment of 
the Act in connection with the Royal Commis- 
.sion’s recommendations for the establishment of 
permanent courts in place of the a<i hoc tribuiuihs 
wliich the Act at present provides for. With 
regard to action by provincial Governments, 
the Commls.slon recommended that every local 
Government should have an officer or officers 
whose duty it would be to nndertakc the work 
of conciliation and to bring the parties privately 
to agreement. The Coimnissloner of Labour in 
■ Madras, the Director of Iudustrio.s in tljc Punjab, 


arbitration machinery wiiicii exisi.s in the textile 
industry iu Ahmedabad for the examination and 
settlement of all industrial disp\ites. It will be 
seen, therefore, that as in almost all the advanc- 
ed industrial countries of the world, eoneilia.tiou 
in India too lia.s come to be regarded as a matter 
of first rate importance in the .settlement of 
industrial dispute, s. 

STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DISPUTES. 

Statistics of industrial disputes in India, iiave 
only been collected since 'Che following 

table seta out the number of disputes in each 
year since 11)31, the number of persons atfected 
l)y these disputes and tlie total time lost in 
miin-dfiys. 

Indastrial Duputcn in India, l!)21-34. 


appointment 
the Bombay 


of the Commissioner of Labour in 


general survey. The scope of that Act has also 
been surveyed and statistics as to its working 
up to 3lst March 1936 have been given. 
Reference has also been made elsewhere 
to the excellent private coneiliation and 


Year. 

Number of 
disputes. 

Number of 
workpeople 
involved. 

Number of 
working 
day.s lost. 

1021 . . 

396 

600,351 

6,984,426 

1922 . . 

278 

435,484 

3,972,727 

1923 . . 

213 

301, Ot 4 

5,051,704 

1924 . . 

133 

312,462 

8,730,918 

1925 . . 

134 

270,423 

12,578,129 

1926 . . 

128 

186,811 

1,007,478 

1927 . . 

120 

131,655 

2,010,970 

1928 . . 

203 

506,851 

31,647,404 

1029 . . 

141 

532,016 

12,165,691 

1930 . . 

' 148 

196,301 

2,261,731 

1931 ., 

166 

203,008 

2,408,123 

1932 .. 

118 

128,099 

1,922,437 

1933 . . 

146 

[ 164,938 

2,168,961 

1934 . . 

159 

220,808 

4,775,559 

... — 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


Reference has already been made in the pro- , 
liminary sections of this note to the creation, by 
the Treaty of Vensailbs, of an International 
Jjaljour Orgauisatioii and to the work of the Inter- 
national .babour Conference. Since the holding 
of the first session of the Conference in Washing- 
ton in li)19, eighteen further sessions have been 
held till the end of tlie year 193.5 and a total of 
;fDrty-ninf‘ Conventions have been adopted. We 
fgUve below, in serial order, the year and the place 
at which each of the. nineteen sessions of the 
Conference were in Id. the composition of the 
delegations from India, and the titles of the 
different Conventions wliich weni adopted at 
each session. In the notes on the composition 
of the delegations Government Delegates are 


represented by the capital letter “ G ”, 
Bmployors’ Delegates by the letter 13 ” and 
Workers’ Delegates by the letter “ W ”. The 
names of the technical advisers to the Govern- 
ment, Employ(!rs’ and Workers’ Delegates have 
been omitted iu all eases. vSymbols (full mean- ' 
ings and expIana1,ions (ff wbieh are, given at i,he 
end of this section) are placed bi;side the titles 
of the Convent, ions withre.gard to wdiieii act,ion 
has already been taken by the Government of 
India. In all cases w’here no symbols appear 
alongside the title.s, no action has been taken. 

1st , 'Session (Washington, 191.9) : Indian 
Delegation. — Government — Sir Atul Chatterjee 
and Sir Louis Kershaw ; Employers — Sir 
Alexander Murray ; Workers— Mr. N. M. Joshi. 


International Labour Conference. 


OonveiUions, 

1. Houra of Work ( rniltiatryj— (AB) 

2. Uneinploymeut — (AO) 

3. Childbirth. 

4. Night, Work (WomKii)~(AB) 

n. Minirauiu Ag.s (tudiistry)— (D). 

ti, Night Work (Young i'orsoua) — (.\B) 

Whiti' IdioaphuruH — (D). 

2nd (Ooiieva, 1920) ; U — Sir Louis 

Kershaw and Oapt. 1). K. Vines; E— 
Seamoii’s Diilogato— .Mr. A. .\1. MazaivUo. 
Conventions. 

7. .Minimum .•). go (Sea)— (E). 

8. ^ Unoinploymont Indnminty (Ship^Teck) 
'—(E) 

9.. Placing- of Seamen. 

‘Ard Session. (Geneva, 1921) ; (}■ — Sir Atul 

Ohatterjec and Mr. 1. N, Oupi.a ; E— Sir Nowroji 
Saklatvala ; W — Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Secretary — 
Mr. A. G. Clow. 

Conventions. 

10. Minimum Age (.Agrimdtnre). 

11. Eight of Association (Agriculture)— (AC)- 

12. Workmen’.? Coiiipensatioii (Agrlculturo)- 

13. White Lead (Painting). 

14. Weekly Best (Industry) — (ilB), 

1.0. ' Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) — 
(AB). 

16. Medical Examination of Ycjung Persons 
(Sea)— (AB). 

Uh.Session (Geneva, 1922) ; G— Sir Bhnpeu- 
dra Basu and Sir Louis Kershaw ; E — Sir .Alfred 
Pickford ; W— Mr. Jf. M. Joshi ; Secretary— 
Mr, C.H. Silver. 

Uh Session (Geneva , 1923); G — Sir Badibal 
M. Dalai and Sir Louis Kershaw ; 13— Sir J'osi.-ph 
Kay-: W — ^Mr. K. C. Boy Olunvilliury. 

Qth Session (Geneva, 1924): G — Sir .Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw, E — Sir 
Alexander Murray : W — Mr. .Joseph Baptista. 

7th Session (Geneva, 192,5) ; Q — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw: E — Sir 
Thomas Smith; W — Mr. N. M. .foshi ; Secretary 
— Mr. B. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions. 

17. Workmen’s Compensiiiou (.Accidents). 

18. AVorknieti’s Compensation (Occupational 
Disease)— (AC). 

19. E(iiiality of Treatment (Accident Com- 
pensation) — (AB). 

20. Night Work (Bakeries). 

itlh Session (Geneva, 1920): G- — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Sir Louis Kershaw; E — Sir 
Artluir Broom ; W— -Mr. Lajpat Bai ; Secretary' 
— Mr. B. N. Gilchrist. 

Conventions . . 

21. inspection of Emigrants — (AC). 

9i/i S'mioH (Geneva, 1926) ; G— Sir Atull 

Chatterjee and Si,r Louis Kershaw; E— Sir| 
Artiiur Broom : W— .Mr. M. Baud ; Secretary— 
Mr. B. N. Gilchrist, 

Conventions. 

22. Seamen’s .ArfcicMs of Agreement — -(AB). 

23. Bepatriation of Seamen. 
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lOlJt , S'/’, wiOM (Geneva, 1027) ; G — .Sir Atul 
Chatterjee, Sir Louis Kersliaw and Dr. B. P, 
Paranjpe (Substitute); 13— Mr. G. D. Kirlii. 
W--Mr. V.. V. Giri ; Secretary -.Mr. S. Lull. 
Conventimis. 

24. Sickness insurance (fudustry, etc.). 

2.5. Sickness Insurance (Agriculture). 

llth Session (Gem-va, 1928); tr — Sir Atul 

Chatterjee and Dr. B. P. Parinjjpc ;»nd .Mi-. .1. 

C. Walton (Substitute) ; E — .Mr. Xarottam 
Mor.irjee ; W— Mr. Biwan Cliaman Lall ; Secre- 
tary— Br. B. C. Bavvlley. 

Vonveiitions. 

26. Minimum Wage Bixing Machinery. 

I2lh Session (ticueva, 1929); G — Sir .Atul 
tiluitterjee and Dr. B. P. Paranjpe, and Mr, A. 
G. Clow (Sulrstitute) ; E — .Mr. Kasturbhai Lal- 
bhai: W— Mr. N. ,M. Joshi; Secretary— .lir. A.- 
Dibdin. 

CoHi'entions. 

27. Marking of Weighl; (I’aokagi-s Trans- 
ported by Vc.s.scls) — (.AB), 

25. Protection agaiiwl .Aecidenls tDockers). 
VMk Session (Geneva, 1930) ; G— Sir Atul 

Clmtterjee and Sir (icotfrey Corbett and Mr. C. 
W. A. Turuer (Substitute) ; 13 — ’Mr. Jaduuath 
Roy; W— Mr. M. Baud; Secretary— -Mr. 0. 
W. A. Turner. 

14Gi Session (Geiiev.i. 1930): G — Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Br, it. P. Paranjpe and Mr. A. 
Latilf (Suhstitiife) : E— .Mr. A. L. Ojha ; W— 
Mr. S. C. Joshi ; Secr.-tary— Mr. G. Graham 
Dixon. 

Conventions. 

29. Forced Labour. 

30. Hours of Work (Commeree and Oitiee.s). 
IW/t Session (Genova, 19:31): G— Sir Atul 

Chatterjee and M,r. A. G. Clow; E— Mr. Wal- 
chand Hiraehand ; W — Mr, B. B. Bakhale ; 
.Secretary— Mr. N. .A. MelU‘l)an. 

Conventions. 

31. Hours of Work (Coal mines). 

16{/t Session (Geneva, 1!);32) : G— Sir Bhu- 
pendra Nath Mitra and Sir Atul Chatterjee ; E 
— Mr. Shanmukham Chotti ; W — Mr. Biwau 
Chaman Lall; Secretary — Mr. K. li. Heiioii. 
Conventions. 

32. Protection Against Accidents (Dockers) 
(Itevised, 1932)— (B) 

33. IVEiniuium Age (Non-Irulusfcrial Eniploy- 
menb). 

17th Session (Geneva, 1933) : G— Sir Atul 
Chatterjee and Mr. J. F. Geimings ; J3-— Sir 
Pliirozc C. Sethna ; W— Mr, Aftab All ; Secre- 
tary — Mr. K. B. Mellon. 

Conventions. 

34. Fee-Charging Employment Agencies. 

35. Old-Age Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

36. Old-Age Insurance (Agriculture). 

37. Invalidity Insurance (Industry, etc.). 

38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture). 

39. Survivors’ Insurance hmlustry, etc,). 

40 Survivors' insurance (Agriculture). 


Labour in India. 


It 1934) : U — Sir Bhiipen- 1 


dra iiabli Mitra and Mr. A, G. Glow ; E — Seth 45. Tladerground Work (Woukvii). 
Kaaturbhai Lalblmi ; \V-^r. .Taraiiadas M. ig. Uuum of Work ((Joal Mines) (Jlo vised) 
Mehta ; Secretary — Mr. A. Bibdui. j .7 v-TTmn- w ./.V 


Eorty-Hour Week. 

Gonoentions, 48. Maintenance of iH'igrants, 4'eiisiou rights. 

41. Mghfc Work (Women) (Revised)— (AD). Boduction of Hoiu-s of Work (Glass- 

. . V. . Bottle Works). 

A = Unconditional ratitication. 

Dieca&oB) (Mo vised), B == Legislative or other measures passed 

4.:l. Sheet-Glass Works. since the adoption of the Convention. 

44. Da™ploy.»..P»vld™. “ “ 

liM/* /SV,MWM (Gnneva, 193,5) : G — -SirEhiipen- the Conference. 

(Ira Nath Mit.ra and Sir .Joseph Bhore ; E — .D => Legislation passed. 

Mr. if. A. Lalljeti ; W— Mr. V. M. Ramaswamy B — Rsgislation in progres.s or in ]3repara- 

Mndaliar; Secrrotary — Mr, S. R. Zamaii. tion. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION OF LABOUR 
QUESTaONS. 


Tlie contra! co-ordinating authority in India 
for cpifjstions connected with labour in moat 
industries is the Department of Industries and 
Labour of the Government of India with a 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
liolding the portfolio. Questions connected with 
tile labour employed In docks and the mercantile 
marine are dealt with by the Department of 
Oommerce. All railway workshops and running 
sheds employing twenty or more persons are 
factories subject to the Indian Ifactorics Act, 
the central executive authority for which is tiie 
Department of Xudustries and Labour ; hut, 
apart from the control which this l)cpartmeiit 
and the Provincial Governments exercise over 
railway workshops and running sheds, all classes 
of railway labour are under tlie control of the 
Railway .Board which is itself under the control 
of the Department of Commerce. Under the 
Devolution Rules made under the Government of 
' India Act, 1919, ‘ Regulation of Mines ’ and 
‘ Inter-Provincial Migration ’ are central subjects 
• whereas industrial matters included under the 
head ‘ factories ’ and ‘ welfare of labour ’ fall 
within the scope of the provincial legislatures 
and although the Government of India has 
passed central legislation in conueetion with 
most (lueslions aifcctiug the welfare of labour — 
in order to secure uniformity of treatment in all 
provlnoes~the administration of tJie various 
Acts connected with factories, workmen’s com- 
pensation, trade tmions, payment of wages, the 
pledging of child labour, etc., falls on the loc<al 
tiovenrments who have to bear the entire coat 
of administration, as it is not permissible under 
file constitution for the central Government to 
incur any expenditoe from central revenues on 
the administration of lirovincial subjects. This 
eonstitiitional position is perhaps, to some 
e.xtcnt, r(3spousible for the opposition shown by 
mine of the lo(ial Governments to labour measures 
:.)n which their views have been, invited by the 
Government of India during recent years. The 
Governor-General in Council exercises control 
over the administration of the Acts passed by 
the central legislature in two ways : in the first 
])laee he is vested by Statute with the general 
power of supcriutondouce, difeetion and control: 
and, secondly, these Acts in most cases reserve 


certain powers to him to make the powers con- 
ferred on Local Governments subject to his 
control. The general principle observed by the 
Government of India, however, has been to 
grant to the provlimes as free a hand as possible 
in tile administration of th(3 various all-India 
Acts. The central Governraent in the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour however main- 
tains control in connection with the Indian 
Mines Act. 

Reference has already been made to the 
establishment by the Government of India of a 
special Jja hour liui-cauin 1920 and to the aboli- 
tion of thl.s otlice in 1923 in pursuance of a 
roeommendation made in tiie matter by the 
Indian Rctreuchnxcnt Gominittoe. Tlie D(>part- 
meut of Indu.stries and Labour has, however, 
endeavoured to carry on as much as possible of 
tile work of tliat Bureau but owing to its limita- 
tions in stall and personnel it is not in a posi- 
tion to initiate and conduct all- India eufiiilries 
into wages and conditions of employment in 
Indian industries. The present executive staff 
of the Department of Industries and Labour is as 
follows ; — 

Menther-in-duirge : The Honourable Sir 

Vft.iNK NOYCE, K.O.S.I., C.B.E., I.G.S. 

HeaniUinj : The Ifonouralilc .Mr. 1). G. 
AUtohei.14, O.S.r.,G.LB., l.C.S. 

Joint Snurctiiry ; The llonoiiraitlc Mr. A. G. 
Glow, O.S.L, C.I.E., I.G.S. 

Deputy Secretary : Mr, E. M. .iBSKrxs, I.G.S. 

Under Secretary. Mr, M. IKiUMiiiiijAii , I.G.S. 

BENGAL, 

The Government of Bwigal appointed a laliour 
Intelligence Oflicer in the year I92t). Labour 
laws wore to he administered in tlic Commerce 
. Dcjiart, merit, tmt the Revs'iiuc Department 
, continued the administration of the Assam 
' Labour Immigratiou Act. Tlic Ijalfour intelli- 
I geiice Oflicer was to keep a record of industrial 
j disputes in tiie I’residcncy and also of labour 
organisations. From time to time, as oircum- 
I stances permitted, hu was to conduct sxicoial 


The Bombay Labour Office. 


hwiuiries. He wys, lunvover, not provided with “ (1) 'Labour HtatMicx and Intrlliyencr . — 
jiu iidetiuiite sHiir for tiie tiiirpose. The liabour Tliese relate to the eoiiditicma under which lulwur 
inteUigeueoDllicer was also the Deputy Secretary w'orka and iuelude iufonmithm riilatiuu to the 
to the Hovernjuout of Bengal in the Commerce cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
.Department and after the coming into effect of budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
tile Indian irade Unions Act, 1926, lie was also matters ; 
appointed Jtegistrar of Trade Unions. The 

Royal Commission on Indian Labour recom- “(2) Imltudrial Disputes. — Ascxtwrit'nceand 
mended that .Bengal should have a properly knowledge are gained and tin* activities of tiie 
stalfed Labour Offlee on the same lines and with Labour Ofliee develop it will promote the settle- 
at least tlic same staff as the Labom Office of ment of industrial disputes wlien tiii'so arise ; 
the Governmeub of Bombay; but owing to and 


A beginning has, however, been made by the ‘ (^) LeyisMion mid olhcr maltars relating to 
creation of a special post of Labour Commissioner iMbour . — -The Labour Office will advise Govern- 
who is also to be the Registrar of Trade Unions, •bent from time, to time as regards necessary 
He has been given a sufficiently adcRuate staff '“‘W legislation or the amendment of existing 
to enable him to administer tlie different laws luws.” 
placed under Ms iurisdietion. 

Wlieii the Labour Ullieo was first started it 
Labour Oommissiomr and Registrar of Trade was piaced in charge of a Director of Labour. 
Unions'. R. N. QliiOUmsT, JiSR., C.I.B., I.B.S. ThejjostoftheDlrectorof Labour, was, however, 
abolished in 1920 and the Jaibour Office was 
MAn'DAQ placed utuler the cliarge of the Director of 

mAUK/v;3. Infoniuition whose designation was changed to 

The Government of Madras appointed a 9^ Iiifor»iatiou and Labour Intelligence. 

Labour Commissioner in the year 1920 to watch *'■’ V^P^'^^b'^bting the rexonunoiula- 

and study at all times the conditions of labour, Louvuussiou on Indian Labour 

particularly industrial labour, throughout the V.- ^ ^ Goverunient. oi Bombay in 

Tresideney and to keep Government informed by changed the designation of the 

periodical reports of its movements and bf Information and Labour HitelUgenoe 

tendencies and of the existence of any disputes pabour and Director of 

between employers and employed. The settle- • tff'U''mi.tion ith this change in designation 
ment of labour disputes and prevention of strikes the adnumstrativo control of the l aotory and 
are features of his work but his interference in R^partmeuts was tranrferred from the 

such disputes is limited to tendering Ms offices <aiIlec.tor of Bombay to the Comnussioner of 
to settle them. In the case of disputes affecting B^bour and the Commissioner of Labour was 
the Internal admiuLstration of a railway ho may also appointed cx-olhcio Commissioiier for 
interfere only if both sides agree to his interven- ». Compensation and Keglstrar of 

tlou but he must obtain the previous sanction ^ 

of Government in each case. He is also the Disputes Aet, 19.14, tlm Commissioner of Labour 
Protector of Depressed Classes in which work P? also iieeii appointed ex-olficio Chief Conci- 
most of his time is occupied. On a par with the I® the Comniissiouer there 

Labour Commissioner, Bengal, the Labour oncers attached to the ^ 

Commissioner in Madras has also no special sta- Tlirec of these are Assistant Gomrals- 

tistical office to deal with labour statistics and "P r^. nnu? « 

no reports have been published of any special 
inquiries into questions connected with industrial fnU 

labour in the Presidency. Since the creation of 

the offlee the conduct of periodie censuses into are not gazetted appointnieMB. The 

‘ * two stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one 

SmSCte w“ (a « J 

MJ, Uomp««»tlo„ .nd Jtel!l.t.»r ot T..dl, “"V*f(5)“ 

uuiouB. disputes, (7) trade unions, (8) other industrial and : 

BOMBAY. labour intelligence, (9) international labour 

intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Of all the Provincial Governments in India, Ltibour Gazelle and (12) library, 
the Government of Bombay have always m.ain- u v ut- ■. i ■ ' 

tallied a progressive lead in their zealous and _ The Labour GazeWe has been published monthly 
earnest solicitude for the welfare and weU-boing since September 1921. It is intended to supply 
of the industrial labour employed in the pro- complete and up-to-emte information on Dmian 
Vince : and the real pioneer work In the field of labour conditions and especiaUy the conditions 
labbuj- information and statistics in India during existingin the Bombay Presidency, and to supply 
the last fifteen years has been done by the to local readers the greatest possible amount of 
BOMBAY LABOUR OFFICE which was estab- information regarding labour conditions In the 
Itshed in 1921 by Lord Lloyd, then Governor of outside world. The Latowr Lozeffe circulates to 
Bombav. In the Government resolution an- different wuntries and is perhaps the only 

nounciiig the establishment of this office the publication of its kind in India from winch 
following were declared to be its functions foreigners interested in labour and economic 
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coiulitiona in India can obtain accurate and 
np-to-datf' inforniation. It has also hitherto 
l)cen practically tin! only raedinm through which 
the work and publications of the. International 
Labour Ollice have been made regularly available 
to people in India. 

In t\\(i Labour OuMte statistics are regularly 
published for working class cost of living index 
numisers for Bombay, Alnnedabadand Sholapur, 
wholesale prices index numbers for Bombay and 
iviirachi, retail food prices for five important 
centres in the Bombay Presidency, for industrial 
disputes in the Bombay Presidency and for 
workmen’s compensation, prosecutions under 
tlie Indian factories Act, and the employment 
situation. A new working class cost of living 
index number has been compiled for Ahmedabad 
and statistics with regard to this have been 
publislied in the issues of the Labour Gazette 
sinee Taniiary 1930. A working class cost of 
living index number for fclholapur has also been 
published. Quarterly information is also col- 
lected wirh regard to all known trade unions in 
the Bombay Bresidency and full information is 
published in the Labour Gazete every three 
months, 

A substantial grant is allowed by the local 
G-overnnient to the Labour Oftice for the pur- 
chase of books and the Labour Office has ac- 
cumulated a very useful and fully catalogued 
library on labour, industrial and economic 
matters. The Labour Office library is open to 
research workers in Bombay. In addition to 
books, the library contains bound copies of all 
the more important periodicals received from 
Labour Ministries, and Inteniatlorial and re- 
search organisations in various parts of the 
World. 

The present staff of the Labour Office is as 
follows : — 

Commissioner of Labour and Director of infor- 
mation, Commissioner of Workmen’s Oompctisa- 
iion and lieyistrar of Trade Unions . — •!. P. 
Gennings, Esq., C.B.E., Bar-at-Law, J.P. 

Assistant Uojnmissio7iers of Labour,— S. B. 
Beshpande, Esqr., B. LlTT. (Oxon.), N. A. 
Mehrban, Esq, B.A., F.S.S., and 8. V. Joshi, 
Esq., B.A. (Cantab). Mr. Joshi Is also 
Assistant to the Begistrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency. 

Labour Officer at Ahmedabad. — A, S. Iyengar, 
Esq., B.A.jLL.B. ’ 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Tim Department of Commerce and Industry 
is till' administrative authority which* deals with 
all bilnmr questions. The Director of Industries 
is in immediate eiiarge of all matters relating to 
labour, lie is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies iind Registrar of Trade Unions. 
The factory Oilici! is also under, his general 
supervision. Thci'!' is no special Labour Office 
or Labour Officer in tin*. Central Provinces but 
the factory staff is utilised for collecting such 
lidonmlUm cm labour questions as may be re- 
(luircdfrumtimctotimc, A Board of Industries 
consi.sting of represeni-atives of the employers 
and the i.‘mployeil has been in existence since 
tile ju'ar 191-1 and all matters affecting the 


interests of labour are eomsidcred by this Board, 
but the Board acts purely in an advisory 
capacity. 

Director of Tndastries and Registrar of Trade 
Unions: G. 8. Bhalja, Esq., I.C.8. 

BURMA. 

In Burma, a Labour Statistics Bureau with a 
special officer in charge w.as set up in 19a(i. 
This Bureau conducted an cxtcusivi* invest igii- 
iion into the standard of life and tlu! cost of 
living of the working classes in Bangooii in 
1927 and the results of this enquiry were publish- 
ed in the form of a special report in 1928. As 
a measure of economy, fhe Labour Statistics 
Bureau was placed under the charge of the Cliair* 
man of the Bangoon Development Trust in 1935 
and this officer was made an ex-officio Commis- 
sioner of Labour. 

Commissioner of Labour: W. H. Payton, 
Esq., l.C.S. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

In the United Provinces almo.st all depart- 
ment of the local Government dealt with various 
phases of questions connected with labour up to 
the end of 1934. Labour as such was with the 
Horae Member, electricity was with the .Finance 
Member, tlie factory inspection staff was under 
the control of the Director of Industries, boiler 
inspection was under the control of the Public 
Works Department, The Begistrar of Co- 
operative Hotiioties was appointed ex-officio 
Ih'gistrar of Trade Unions. In 1935, however 
a hioro unifying policy was adopted and the 
Director of Industries was appointed Director of 
•Statistics and ex-offieio Commissioner of Labour 
for till! general administration of all questions 
connected witli labour. 

Director of Industries and Statistics:' B. T. 
Shivdasani, Esq., l.C.S. 

OTHER PROVINCES. 

In Assam the main question connected with 
labour is that concerning the recruitment of 
labour for tea plantations from other provinces. 
As inter-pro vinciul migration is a wmtral subject, 
tlie local Government are not very actively 
interested in tlie special consideration of other 
labour questions. Labour conditions in .Bihar, 
Drissa, Assam, Punjab and the iSortlt West 
Prontier Province are not considered siich as to 
justify the appointment of labour Commissioners. 

LABOUR LAWS IN INDIAN STATES. 

Few Indian States have any labour legislation 
but most of tliem are of little industrial im- 
portance. The only States which luive more 
than 8,000 persons employed in Eaefories and 
mines are Hyderabad, Slysore, Indore, Baroda, 
Jammu and .Kashmir, G walior and Travaneore. 
Most of these States have a Kaetories .Act whiclt, 
however, is much below tlie standard oC tlie 
corresponding Act in Britisli India. In recent 
years there lias been a fundeiicy on the part of 
certain capitalists to endeavour to evade the 
provisions of tiie faetoiy law in British India by 
establishing mills or factories in the territories 
of Indian States. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION’S 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

'riio ('ummission on IiKUan Labour 

ViK'oiunituiilod Mial. Labour Conimissinuftrs should 
1)1' apiioiuti-d both fortho t^Mitraland in all the 
local Governments except Assam. Labour 
Commissinm'rs shnuH l)c selected otfeers who 
should hold the appointment for a comparatively 
long period. They should be responsible for the 
publication of labour statistics, should have the 
right, to eut<jr all influsfcrial establishments and 
slii)uld geiKirally accessible both to employers 
and labourand should act as coneilliatioii officers. 
Where tlicrc is danger of establishments being 
tran.sfem'd to Indian States in order to escape 
regidation, an effort should be made to obtain 
the co-operation of the adjoining States. The 
action taken by the various provinces on this 
recommendation has already been dealt with. 
The most important recommendation made by 
the Commis.slon in connection with Government 
administration of matters connected with labour 
was, however, for the .setting up of an Industrial 
Council which would enable representatives of 
employers of labour and of Governments to meet 
regu laiiy in conference to discuss labour measures 
and labour policy. It was suggested that the 
Couneil should meet annually and its president 
sliould bo elected at each annual session. The 
secretary of the Couneil should be. a permanent 
official responsible to it for current business. 
The functions of the Council would bo (1) the 
examination of proposals for labour legislation 
referred to it and also to initiate such proposals ; 
(2) to promote a spirit of co-operation and 
understanding among those concerned witli 
labour policy, and to isrovide an opportunity for 
an intercliange of information regarding experi- 
ments in labour matters ; (3) to advice 

Central and Provincial Governments on the 
framing of rules and regulatioirs ; and (4) to ! 
advise regarding the collection of labour statistics i 
and the co-ordination and development of 
economic research. On the 7th March 1935 
Mr. P. N. Sapru moved a re.solution in the 
Council of State urging the establishment of the 
Industrial Council on the lines suggested by the 
Commission. Mr. D. .E. Mitchell speaking on 
behalf of Government expressed sympathy with I 
the re.solution. He did not rUmy that the crea-l 
tioii of such an Industrial Council would bo of 


very great value but there was an great hurry 
forit. He quoted (he I’ommi.sMonaiid said they 
Were not for its iinmi’diate e.stalilishinent. Tire 
.situation hart l•()Il.sirtel■ably altered .-iiiee tH- 
recommendatlnn liad been’ made in 1931 and 
there was a possibility under the new eon-titu- 
tkm that labour would )»' dcecntrali.-ed. In 
that ca.se there was the danger that legislation 
pas.scd in autonomous xu'ovinei^s would eomc 
into crmfiiet with the eeiitre. in view of tliis lie 
thought that the creation of sneli a Council at 
this stage wars not desiralde. The resolution on 
being put to tlie vote was iiegatis'ed by 22 votes 
against and seven for. 

LABOUR LEGISLATION UNDER 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The Itoyal Commission on Indian Laliour 
recommended tliat the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject slinuld receive adequate consideration; 
and that, if federal legislationwere not iiraetica- 
ble, efforts slioulil he directed to secunng that, 
as early as possible, th<i whole of India should 
ixirticipatc in making progress in labour matters. 
For Indian States in which there wa.« appreci- 
able industrial development, the industrial 
Couneil which tiiey recommended should hi- set 
up would offer a suitable channel for co-nperati on. 
The whole (fiiestion was disciussed threadbare 
at the various Koiind I’able Conferences which 
were belli in London in eoimeetion with the now 
reforms and Mr. H. M. .Toslii wlio represented 
the i nterests of Indian labour at these conferences 
liressed that as far as possible labour legislation 
should be. a federal subject. Owing largely to 
Mr. .rosin’s efforts tile Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ilceided for concurrent legislation. 
Tlie, Government of India x\et, 193,5, lays down 
that tlie following subjects may be legislated for 
eoncurrcntly both by the Federal Legislature and 
by the Proviiieial Legislatures ; — 

(1) Factories ; regulation of the working 
of mines, but not ineludiiig mineral develop- 
meiit ; 

(2) Welfare of labour ; provident funds ; 
employers’ liability and workmen’s corapen* 
sation; 

(3) Trade Unions ; industrial and labour 
di,spiitcs. 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
live lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West. ei» Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. & O.J 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and the 
Lloyd Triestino. The Dollar line steamers are 
available for Western passages only. There 
are ordinarily other services between Calcutta; 
and the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, I 


and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
times, the Bibby Lines, N.Y.K., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Royal Dutch Lines are the. ohief 
besides the P. <fe 0. The Bibby and Henderson 


the impotance of theColombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London and 
Bombay is 13 days via Genoa or Venice. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange ; — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


Eaees feom Bombay ok Kakaohi. 

1 

A. 

1st Saloon. 

B. e. 

D. 

2nd Saloon. 

A. B. 

Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

To Plymouth or Loudon by sea, Single . . 

78 

72 

66 

60 

48 

42 

„ ,, Return.. 

136 

126 

116 

106 

84 

74 

To Marseilles, Single 

74 

68 

62 

56 

44 

38 

„ Return . . . . . . 

129 

119 

109 

99 

77 

67 

To Malta, Single 

68 

62 

56 

50 

42 

36 

„ Return 

119 

109 

99 

89 

74 

64 

To Gibraltar, Single 

76 1 

70 

64 

58 

46 

40 

„ Return .. 

133 

123 

113 

103 

81 1 

71' 


By the British India S. N. Co. Cabin class 
tares from Madras are : — 

Cabin class from £88 to 49 Single and £67 to 
86 Return to Marseilles and £40 to £52 single 
and £70 to 91 Return to London. 

By the Anchor line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are: — 1st saloon 
Rs. 800 single and Rs. 1,400 return. To Mar- 1 
seilles: — Rs. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs. 1,354. 

By Ellerman’s “ City ” and “ Hall ” Lines , 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool,! 
are : — 

Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs. 403, Return Rs. 867, Liverpool Single i 
Rs, 633, Return Rs. 933 . 

Calcutta to London : 


Ist saloon single Rs. 910, return Rs. 1,660. 
Rangoon to Marseilles, ist saloon single 
Rs. 840. Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloou 
return Rs. 1,470. 


Colombo Marseilles single Rs. 7l0, return 
Rs. 1,240. Colombo London single Rs. 760, 
return Rs. 1,335. 

The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon arer—singlo Rs. 776, 
return (available for 4 months) Rs. 1,150, 
(available for 2 years) Rs. 1,376, 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are: — 

1st class £65, 2nd class £45, 2nd Economic 
£30. Return rates available for 2 years at one 
and three-fourth fares. 100 days return tickets. 
1st class, £86 and 2nd class, £65. 2nd 
Economic £42. 


Sailings from Bombay Monthly 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of Iriclla 
are as follow: — 


' — 

1 Miles. 

i ' 

Ist Class. 

j 2nd Class. 

Delhi, B. B. & C. I. Railway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 
route 

865 

Bs. a. p. 

.88 4 0 

Es. a. p, 

4-4 2 0 

Delhi, G. I. P. Railway, via Agra 

957 

88 4 0 

44 2 0 

Simla, aio Delhi 

1,220 

132 14 0 ■ 

07 2 0 

Calcutta, G. 1. P., from Bombay, via Jubbnlpore & All.ahabad 

1,349 

130 15 6 

6.5 a 6 

Calcutta, G. I- P.,from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

128 1 6 

61 9 0 

Madras, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Raichur . , 

794 

90 2 0 

45 1 0 

Lahore, via Delhi 

1,162 

120 13 0 

60 6 0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal aviation services 
in India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir 
George) Lloyd, during his Governorship of 
Bombay a918-23). Lord Lloyd succeeded in 
securing the inauguration of a postal mail 
service between Karachi and Bombay. This 
was carried in E,.A.P. machines. The use of 
these aeroplanes complicated the matter from 
the outset. The service was not warmly 
supported by the public. The effort failed. 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without 
a Government subsidy and as India had no 
money available for such a purpose, a general 
development of air services in India must await 
more prosperous times. The pressure of 
external conditions in favour of Indian aerial 
enterprise gradually increased. The inaugura- 
tion of French and Dutch air services across 
India, as well as the institution of a regular 
weekly service between England and Karachi, 
and the general increase of civil aviation in all 
parts of the world and of visits of flyers of 
different nations to India, stimulated both 
Government and public opinion. India had 
become a party to the International Air 
Gonvention and under this was under a moral] 
obligation to provide ground facilities for 
aircraft from other countries. I 

The problem of internal air services was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India in 
the Department of Industries and Labour when 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra was member of 
Government for that portfolio. Force of 
circumstances had already necessitated the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the first holder of the post was Lt.-Col. F. 0. 
Shelmerdine, o.B.B. 

Non-olficial members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr. Moonje, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system fot the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation. 
They foresaw that the development of dvii 


aviation in India was only a matter of time and 
their great desire was to prevent it following in 
the wake- of the mercantile marine and the 
commissioned ranks of the army, in which 
Indians came to the fore under modern condi- 
tions only in time to be faced with competition 
by Britishers who were first in the field. The 
upshot of this agitation was an arrangement 
by which young Indians might be sent to 
England for training with a view to their future 
employment in the Civil Aviation Department 
as aerodrome officers, inspectors of aircraft and 
engines, etc. Eight lads were dispatched for 
the opening of this system. Others followed and 
results have been successful. These men are 
not trained primarily as commercial pilots, but 
a development of their training. If they show 
special aptitude and desire to adopt a pilot’s 
career, is always in view. This Is a wise pre- 
caution and some of them take pilot’s certi- 
ficates. All of them receive a certain amount of 
training as pilots and they also go through a 
post-graduate course at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology and a period of attach- 
ment to selected aircraft works and to the 
London Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon. The 
course lasts for two years and tliree months, 
during which time the men receive scholarslups 
amounting to £240 per annum. A condition of 
eligibility for these scholarships is that appli- 
cants must possess a B.Sc. degree in engineering 
or physics, ; - ^ 

Eight Indians were trained as Government 
Scholars and are at present employed in the 
Civil Aviation Directorate. Of these, 6 axe 
imployed as Aerodrome Officers at KaiachL 
Allahabad, New Delhi, Calcutta, Akyab and 
Eangoon , the remaining two as Assistant 
Aircraft Inspectors at Kara, chi and Calcutta, 
In 1933, a further batch of 5 ground Engineers 
was sent to England for traming in advance 
aeronautical engineering. One was to undergo 
a course in oxy-acetyiene welding and of the 
■remainder two were to he trained in aircraft 
and two In engine manufacture. The course is 
for a period of 2i years. 
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Internal Air Services.— Sir Bhupendra- 
nath Mitra was in due course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted, internal 
aerial ses vices in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ . Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was,, on 30th 
December 1920, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and for 
each week. This conveyance of mails between 
New Delhi and Karachi was performed under a 
special arrangement, the chief point of which 
was that the service was conducted by the 
Postal Department of the Government of India 
and that Imperial Airways chartered to them 
machines for the purpose. This meant, in effect, 
that the W estern service of the Airways Company 
continued to Delhi, but that technically the 
service from Karachi eastwards, belonged not 
to them but to the Government of India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government of 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Delhi Plying 
Club to carry the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mails 
to and fro. Passengers were also carried hy 
this service, This, like the earlier special 
arrangement with Imperial Airways, was 
obviously a transitional plan. It . came into 

r ation early in 1932. It filled the need of 
monient, pending the development of a 
permanent scheme. 

Before Sir Bhupeudranath Mitra could criti- 
cally develop the matter, he was succeeded in 
• charge of the Departmental portfolio by Sh 
Joseph Shore and the latter entered with 
enthusiasm Into the problem. Its solution was 
largely assisted by a great deal of spade-work 
carried out by Col. Shelmerdlne before he 
•i'esigned his appointment as D.O.A. in order to 
take up the corresponding one in England. A 
scheme was worked out under the direction of 
Sir Joseph Bhore for the institution of a weekly 
air-service between Karachi and Calcutta in 
connection with the weekly arrivals and depar- 
tures of air malls conveyed by Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., from and to England. If the Government 
of India had at this time taken no steps towards 
the organisation of a service of the kind, they 
would have been unable to prevent Imperial 
Airways or some other non-Indian ooncern from 
establishing one and the authorities in India 
were determined that civil aviation within 
India should be Indian in character, either 
through the development of private enterprise 
or through the institution of Government- 
owned services. 

The arrival of acute financial stringency 
following on the world depression, necessitated 
the abandonment of the Government Karachi 
Calcutta service in 1931. .Four Avro-io aero- 
planes had already been purchased for the 
service and they were sold, one of them 
being retained for the use of Their 
Excellencies the Eari and Countess of Willingdon, 
who had newly arrived in India on the appoint- 
ment of the Earl to be Viceroy. The machine 
continued in their Excellencies’ service until 
lOSl-, when a new up-to-date aeroplane was 
purchased for their use and their old one was 
sold to Indian National Airways, Ltd. 


Efforts to attain the desired njsuit were 
revived successfully in 1933. Arrangements 
were made with tiic British Government and 
Imperial Airways, .Ltd., for the extension of the 
London-Karachi air service across India from 
Karachi to Singapore, as a link in the England 
Australia air service. A private company 
Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Ltd., was 
formed with rupee capital and a majority of 
Indian Directors, in which shares are held by 
Imperial Airways Ltd. 61 p.c. ; Indian Nationa'l 
Airways Ltd. 25 p.c, ; and the Government of 
India 24 p.c. This Company operates jointly 
with Imperial Airways, a weekly service from 
Karachi to Singapore, where it now connects 
with Qantas Empire Airways’ weekly service 
from Singapore to Australia. 

Indian National Airways Ltd. wa.s establi-shed 
largely through the efforts of Mr. R. E. Gi-ant 
Govan, c.b.e., to participate a.s a shareholder 
In Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other internal air services in 
North India. They opened a bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Eangoon and a daily 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with pros- 
pects of extension to Assam. Under a ten 
year contract with the Government of India, 
they also instituted a weekly service from 
Lahore to Karachi, to link with Imperial Air- 
ways London-Karachi services. The Eangoou 
and Dacca services from Calcutta were abandoned 
in 1935, owing to talk of laiblio support. 

Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India. 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd., under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was started in 1932 
beweon Karachi, Bombay and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi service. 
It now includes Hyderabad in Its schedule. Ai> 
extension of the service to Colombo Is contem- 
plated. Aerodromes for it in the extreme south 
of India are shortly to be Organised and the 
Ceylon Government have recently provided one 
at Colombo. 

In Burma, Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways Ltd. 
operate a weekly service between Rangoon and 
Mandalay and hope to extend it to Moulmoin 
and Tavoy. 

From the beginning of 1935, the Imperial 
Airways Londion-Karachi service, and with it, 
the Trans-India service up to Calcutta and the 
feeder services Karaclii-Lahore and Karachi- 
Bombay-Madras, have been operated twice 
weekly. Proposals fora further development of 
the trunk air line between England and Australia, 
across India, and for the carriage of all first class 
Mail matter by it at low charges are now on the 
tapis. 

Instruction in Aviation.' — Instruction in 
Aviation is given in India ilirougli Clubs 
founded for the purpose. There are eight of 
these. Above the.m is the Aero Club of India 
and Burma, Secretary, Mr. Southern. The 
Aero Club is wholly independent of Government, 
having financially supported by tlie other clubs 
and acts as a co-ordinating body for those other.s, 
taking up witli Government points of interest 
to them all and so on. The eight instructional 
clubs are the Delhi Flying Club, Bombay Flying 
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Club, BeuKul BlviuR Clul>, (t;alciutta), tJ.P. 
Flying Club (LucUiiow), MudruR Flying Club; i 
Jladras, Dfortheni liitliii. Flviug Club (Lahore), 
.Thodpur Flying Club Karachi Aero Club. 
The eight iiistruct ioiial c1uI)r are uu<ler the direct 
control of the director of Civil Aviation 
Indian National Airways, Ltd. have also esta- 
blisheil a Flying vSchool in Kangoon for tlw^ 
training of pupils in aviation. The aeronautical 
Training Centre (if India, Ltd., formed by a 
number of leading Indians, opemnl an 'ex- 
twisive School at the Civil Aerodrome, New 
Delhi, in October lO.I.'i, hrr the training of 
aeronautical engineers. Capt. A. I'. K. Fadon, 
formerly Assiatant Director of Civil Aviation 
witli tlie Government of India was appointed 
first Governor ife Frincipal, with a staff of highly 
tiualifled directors, and at the beginning of 
I9a(i,workshoi)H with the most modernequipment 
are in course of ei'e(;tion. 'I’he centre is fm' the 
accQiumodution of H(j students. Its training 
courses last four years. The cost to each student 
is about Ks. 6,000, including the feeii for the 
whole course and keep. 

The Club movement dates from March 1027, 
when, as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt., ii.t-'V., 
it was discussed hy the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. An encouraging atmosphere was 
thus created and in the same month Aero 
Club of India was formed, composed of about i 
40 niemhers of the Assembly, Its first meeting ] 
was held in Simla in September of the same year 
and during the next three months 100 more 
members of the Assembly and 197 other members 
joined. Strong committees were then formed 
in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad, 
with the object of developing interest in the 
movement and in order to utilise the Government 
grants which were at this time proposed and the 
formation of local clubs followed. The Aero 
Club entered into an agreement with the Royal 
Aero Club of Great Britain and thereby lieeame 
its official representative in India and Burma. 

Legislation! — Air navigation in British 
India was till recently governed by the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1911. It was found to be very 
much out of date in the force of the rapid develop 
raent of aviation and in August 1934 the British 
Indian Central Legislature passed the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1934, replacing the old Act and 
giving powers to the Government of India to 
make'rules to meet modern developments and to 
enable them to implement the provisions of the 
International convention for the Regulation of 
Aerial Navigation, 1919, to which India is a 
party. During the same session, legislation (the 
Indian Carriage by Air Act) delluing the law of 
Carriage by air in India was also carried out. 

Indian Air Races.—The Government of 
India, in December, 1927, received from 
Sir Victor Sassoon a letter saying tliat 
subject to a grant of Rs. 30,000 to the Aero 
Club for the year 1928-20 and a grant of 
Es. 20,000 to each club formed, ho would bear 
any deficit between the. Club’s income and 
expenditure until the grants became available. 
This they agreed to and they further announced 
that they would provide for each club an initial 
equipment of two aeroplanes, a spare engine and 
a contribution towards the cost of a hangar 


where no hangar wa.s already available. 'I’liese 
grants commenced as from the Iht April 1928 
and were to continue for two veiu'<. 'ITie Club 
subvention terms, after ('Xtciision. were revised 
by the Government, of India late in 
Under tlie new terms the Aero Cluh of India 
receives nothing front Government, Bach eluh 
receives a fixed subsidy of Ks. 12,(KI0 u year it 
it niaiutains three inaehiues. Rs. lU.OOll for two 
maebincs or Rs. 8,0011 f(U' one machine, plus 
Rs. 300 for each ‘A’ pilot trained uh inif ii) and 
Rs, 100 for eacli ■ A lieeiis{=i renewed. The 
maximum subsidy p.iyable to any chili is 
Rs. 20,000. The terms are for three’ years. 

The first Indian air-race was tiown over a 
Delhi- Agra-.Thausi- Lucknow-Agra-Delhi course 
in February 1932, and was very suet'e.ssful. 
There was a simtlar race over apprdxiinatelv tlie 
same course in February 1933, wlien the eiltries 
were good and included two comiietitors who 
specially came out from Biiglaud for the contest 
and the event was again completely successful. 

The origin of these two race.s was the olfer by 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Earl of 
Williugdon) and the t^ouutess of Wiilingdon, of 
a Challenge Trophy for such a race. 

There was no race in 1934. One was pro- 
grammed for December, 1934, to be fiown from 
Calcntta to Bombay with a halt for one niglit 
at Cawnpore. Six months’ notice was given 
and substantial cash prizevs, in addition to the 
Viceroy’s Challenge Trophy, were offered, but 
only six entries were, received. The Aero 
Club Committee in their nnnonncenient to 
this effect said that in their opinion the program- 
me was too ambitions for the class of com- 
petitors who had hitherto entered, most of whom 
could not afford to fly to tlie start, race over 
1,200 miles and tlien fly home again. They 
added, “ Air racing, like every other fomi of 
racing, costs money and can only he encouragecl 
by the patronage of wealthy sportsmen and in 
India this has been the exception rather tlian 
the rule up to now’’. The funds anmially 
available to pay for the raeo are limited and as 
soon as the length of the race and the number 
of stops are increased the cost of organisation 
rapidly Increases. 'The running of the first 
race cost Rs. 5,600 and that of the second 
Rs. 5,354. The only funds regularly available 
for the purpose are the interest on one lakh of 
rupees given by Sir V. Sassoon to form an 
Irwin Frying Fund, for flying sport prizes. The 
I'und is held by a Trust, the members of which 
are the Director of (-ivil Aviation and the 
Chairman of the Aero Chib. 

The Club are holding in February, 1936, 
a two-day rare from Madras, via Bombay to 
New Delhi and at the time of writing nine entries 
had been received. 

Director, Civil Aviation. — Mr. F, Tymms, 

O.r.E., M.G. 


Chief Inspector oj Aircraft.-'iS.T.A. S.Lane, M.n.'ri. 
Engineer Officer J. — Gapt, A. G. Wyatt, li.E, 
Engineer Officer II. — Mr. H. J. Paterson, i.s.n. 
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THE SUEZ CANAL 


Alfclioiigh the activlfiy of production and 
international trade, after its Slight increase of 
1933, had remained since then practically 
stationary, the Canal traffic for the whole of 
last year exceeded that of 1933 by approximately 
8J- per cent. Owing to this shipping activity 
and in spite of the reduction' in dues of 26 
centimes put into force on April 1, 1934, the 
total transit receipts exceeded those of the 
previous year. 

The canal traffic rose in 1934 to 5,663 transits, 
representhig a net register toimage of 31,751,000 
tons. It thus exceeded in tonnage the result 
.of 1930 and showed over. 1933 an increase 
of 3. 5 per cent. ; so the recovery in traffic, which 
began to .show itself during the third quarter 
of 1932, had coutinued. However, progress had 
not been so regular in 1934 as in 1933 ; the 
Increase from the one year to the other had 
been far more important during the first six 
months, and had even been replaced In the fourth 
quarter by a sliglit set-back. 

The weight of goods passing through the 
Canal amounted to 28,448,000 tons, exceeding 
the figure for 1933 by 5.7 per cent., but re- 
mained 17.6 per cent, below the maximum 
recorded in 1929. 

Improvement Schemes. — It was announced 
in 1914 that from andafter January Ist, 1915, 
the maximum draught of water allowed 
to ships going through the Suez Canal would 
he Increased by 1 ft,, making it 80 ft, Kngllsh. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 -4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25*4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years xhe increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of Improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the Mg ship. 

A 40 Feet Channel. — ^The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening, 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth | 


of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed tliat, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
daring the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches, 
in June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 Inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 828 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side. A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Fort Said during 
storms, hut a remedy for this will he found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, whicli has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Hoads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1916 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital imjportance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal Were pushed on 
anintorruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artificial rocks for this' jetty was interrupted. 
The submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of tbenew jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. The protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
of any apprehension as to its future. 


Travel in India^ 


TlvSrty years ago, a tour In India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who liad friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow ; and file faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the nasr- 
ciRS of the country without a sheet of letters 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday ni^t, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel fay the same route and with 
the same speed as the malb It is also possible to 
reach Bomoay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways liave a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta. The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has. grown into a really 
comfortable caravanserai. 

The traveller to India has a clioioe of many 
ports by which he may enter. To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo, 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
Is known as the Gateway of India through which 
for more than a century, ;the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed. Ash-purple 
against ‘the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery^ stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour. 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness. Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns ; they are but one — the Mahrattas 
— of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars are spoken. There 
Is never an end to the land of India. You will 
And life in its moat up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years; Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession. 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the ttoob of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ’ announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is Ids 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma, the cry of 
the wdld heast in the jungle. The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before. 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness, 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, of absorbing subjects for study and' 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To the true lover of nature, tlie hotanist 
[and the naturalist, India can offer every charm 
[ in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste. 

1 To tlie sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries ciin give ; the tiger in tlie 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jheels, the strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind. 

To the mountaineer, the Himalayas oflfer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclimbed. 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation in the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried. 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world's great ports and in it you will 
And jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of half the races of mankind. The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
tlie sights to be seen. Elephanta is one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen. 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G. 1. P. Railway via the 
Ellora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B. B. & C. I. Railway 
via Baroda and through Bajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra. If you decide 
to go by the G. I. P. Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found in Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut intw> colossal sanctuaries. You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists, the .Tains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.C. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached. The great Port 
of Gwalior has been described by Pergusson 
as “the most remarkable and Interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India,’’ Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come • and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife’s 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building is better known than any other in the 
world. Visit it by moonlight and 'ater by 


daylight if you must. By moonlight it's seduction 
is irresistible. Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. , See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Port, If 
you must visit it in the broad liglit of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air ; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
6 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Slkri, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced Into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
Inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Dellii Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi, Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which he built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was born. 

There in the year 1569 A.D. on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great hattle- 
raented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
Superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know tliat 
he who holds Delhi holds India. Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best ,example3 of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicjite inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Bao’s house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 


salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven citieg 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written, 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran. 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jahahabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qila. and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here yOu find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could' start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Rajputana, then you will 
see another but equally Interesting side of 
India. Rajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such , a ' long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book , 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble colurans; carved and polished 
till they re,serable Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-WestFrontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come. Here you 
will And Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab “ the Land of the Five Rivers ” 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Throughthe Punjab also you will travel to 
1 reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darhar Sahib 
! (the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
I and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. ‘ 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of tliat dynasty, made it a piace of Boyal 
Residence, reminiscences of wlUch are to be 
found to-day in the pleasui’e gardens, tombs, 
moscpies and pavillions of Moglinl architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India. 

Khyber Pass, the great natural highway 
into India tlrrough the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West frontier, 
is rich in historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
with merchandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and pictoesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as “an emerald 
set in pearls “ is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastmres, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year. If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the hanks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live In Arcady and see 
the bear In his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops. 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
via Benares and Caloxitta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India via Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can he made. 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company in India, was 
founded by Job Cliarnock; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire, Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, axe 
all worthy of attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest, the highest 
mountain and to 3?uri, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath. The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling is to see Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles awcay, past 
G-hoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft.) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visible. 
The host time to see sxmrise on Mount Everest 
is in the early Spring or late Autumn. Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you* 

Puri also is an easy run from Calcutta. There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous j 
Wack marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 


Dawn on its capitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Puri all caste vanishes. The signi- 
ficance of this can be under-stoncl only by those 
who know India. Once a year the image of 
Vishnu is carried in prore.ssion upon tlio 
famous Jaganiiatli cars to the Carden Temple. 
These cars, 45 feet high, slanding on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarnk, the temple of the 
Sim God Surya. 

On the road to Delhi, tb.e visitor will travel 
through the Gangetie plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India. Here he will flnil cities 
sacred to the Hindii.s sueh a.s Biidh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnporc and other 
flourishing cities. 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the “Great 
Renunciation ’’ and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Biiddlia. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his finvil victory 
Over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed, to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic! record how old 
it is except that it Is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era. Benares Is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for, the Hindu, 
and its spiritual signlfleance is shown in the 
quotation; “Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
j the future, sits in profound meditation.” 
Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating do'sva the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb’s Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s Imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the tenrples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity. 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Arohmo- 
logy of vivid interest. 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice ; its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East. Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
raana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus : but 
Lakshraanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1856). 

All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it daring the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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imtil relieved by Sir Calm Campbell. The 
deeds of Lavnence who was in oomiaand until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to .rescue 
tlie garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
known. 

Cftwnpore is one of the moat important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations. 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part Of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 

E one of the first in which English and other 
ign nations settled. The visitor will still 
in the large houses belonging to the merchant | 
cea with their far spreading compounds, i 
he conveyances still used % the loail 
bitants and in the scenery, which is the 
a of the old picture books, traces of what 
a used to be when first the English settled 
• there. 

S sore oommefflorates in its name the des- 
on of Mahashasura, a minotaur or buSalo 
headed monster by Ohamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State Is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated, among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forestsi The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India. Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from My.sore Js well worth a visit. For 
those who arc travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore. 

At Madura and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India ” 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of It, Near Shiva 's shrine and in 


the hall of Mantapam of a I’housancl Pillars 
can he seen some of the finest carving In stone 
in all the w'orld. The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the gracefni 
figures of men, women and animals. 

' Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creatioji. 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of co/itrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater, variety in. Burma 
than in probably any other country. You 
o.an see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rnshing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains. Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, yon will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvlsited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagas 
and the fierce Black Lisu. Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Hangoon 
and Maymyo. Hangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest In that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-China. . 

This short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which .India and India 
alone can offer. 

December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold. India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
travefier arriving before November or staying 
in the country l)e.yond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun assorting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India ; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling tlio 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India. 

Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desires 
of the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos. Oook 
& Son, Ltd., the American Express Co., Cox's A 
King's (Agents) Ltd., Army A Navy Stores, 
Q-rindlay A Oo., Messrs. .Teena A Co., Bombay, 
etc., and the Publicity Officers of all the 
more important Hallways as well as the ■ 
Manager, Indian Hailways Publicity Bureau, ■ 
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57, H'aymarkpt, London, and the Hesident 
Manafier, Indian Ilaihvays Piibliuity 'Bureau, 
“ Delhi House ”, 38 East 57th Street, New York, 
will work out tours to suit the eonvenienoe of 
individual parties. Many of the leading tourist 
cuinpanies will also arrange for inclusive and 
couductcd tours. There are certain places, 
which are very well-known such as Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, .faipur, the Khyber Pass, 


Kashmir and Mysore, but there are inimraerable 
other places almost as well known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in otlier parts 
of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Hwalior, Elloraand Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
a visit. 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


AGEA, — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Impe-j 
rial. 

AHMEDABAB. — Grand- 
AiilAHABAB. — Grand. 

BANGABORH,— New Cubhon, 'West End, Laven- 
der’s, Central. 

Bakoda. — T he Guest House, 

Bbnaebs,— 'C lark’s, de Paris. 

BHOEAI,.— Bhopal Hotel. 

BOMBAY. — Grand. Majestic, Taj Mahal, Regent . 
OALOtTOTA. — Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

Cawnpoeb.— C ivil and Military, Berkeley House. 
OOONOOR, — Glenview. 

Daejebijng, — G rand (Rockville), Mount Ever- 
est, Park. 

DebHI. — C ecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss, { 
Gwamoe.— -G rand. | 

GtomArg (Kashmir) — Nedou's. 

Jaipue, — Jaipur, Kaiser-i-Hind, New. 

JOBHPUE. — Jodhpur State Hotel. 

JuBBUtPOEE.— Jackson’s. 

KARAaHi.-~CaTlton, Bristol, Killarney, North 
■Western. 

Kb;andai.i.a.— K handalla . 
KonAiKANAi:.~Carlton, Wissahickon. 
Kbeseong. — C larendon, 

Lahore.— Ealetti’s, Nedou's . 

LtrCKNow.— Carlton, Burlington, Hilfcon.s, 
Royal, 

Madras. — C onnemara, Bosotto, Spencer. 
MAHABt.ESHW.VR. — Race "View. 

Matheeah, — R ugby. 

Mount Abu. — R ajputana. 

Mussoorie — C ecil, Charleville, Hakman Grand 
Savoy. 


Mysore. — ^M etropole, Carlton. 

Naini Tab. — G rand, Motropole, Royal. 
OOTAOAMUND.— Savoy. 

Patna. — G rand. 

Peshawar,— D eans Hotel. 

Poo .NA.— Napier. 

Puri. — B. N. Railway Hotel. 

Quetta.— S tanyon’s. 

RaW-alpindi,- E lashman’s , 

Seounderabad. — M ontgomery’s, Percy's. 
SinttONG — ^Pinewood. 

SiMiiA. — Cecil, Grand, Clark’s, Corstorphan’s. 
Srinagar (Kaslmiir).— Nedou’s. 

SmvAPURi. — Shivapuri. , 

Udaipur.— U daipur. 

Burma. 

Rangoon. — A llandale, Minto .Mansions, Royal 
Strand, 

M.ATMTO.—Lizotte Lodge. 

EADAW. — ^Kaiaw. 

Ceylon. 

.Anuradhapora. — G rand. 

BandaraweIjA. — B andura wela, Grand. 
Ootojufio. — Bristol, Gallo Face, Grand Oriental, 
GAtiiB.— New Oriental, 

Hatton. — A dam’s Peak. 

Kandy, — Q ueen’s, Suisse. 

NUWARA BtlY A.— Carlton, Grand, Maryhill 
St. Andrew’s. 

Mount Lavinia.— -G rand. 

Malaya, 

iPOH.— Station, Grand. 

KUAiiA LUMPUR. — Empire, Station . 

Pbnang. — E astern and Oriental, Runnymede. 
Singapore— A delphi, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View 
Bivieraii 
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ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 


Afghanistan. — Amir's Bimgalo-w, Walkeshwar Road, Malabar Hill. 
/iM6W<6.—StandaKl Building, Hornby Hoad, 

9, Guile Parade, Colaba. 

Brazil, ~^A^ia.n Building, Rieoi Road, Ballard Kstate. 

China.' — “ Homelands,” 1, Central Road, Colaba. 

Cuba. — Jer Mahal, Dhobi Talao. 

CzechoslovaMa: — ^Khafcau Mansion, 1st Floor, 17, Cooperage, Fort. 
Denmwrh. — ^Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate. 

Finland. — ^Aliee Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

France. — 11, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 

(?emaw 2 /.--]Srarandas Buildmg, Sprott Road, Ballard Estate. 

Greece. — 26, Waudby Road. 

Warden Bungalow, opp. P. 0., Colaba, 
liaiy.— 6, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 
i/apan.—Patel House, 10, Church Gate Street, Fort. 

Latvia — Forbes Building, Home Street, Fort. 
jTwmntery.— 17, Cuff e Parade, Colaba. 

Netherlands. — ^214, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Nicaragua. — ^Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort. 

Imperial Chambers, Wilson Road. 

Panama. — American Consul looks after Panamanian interests. 

Poland. — ^Whiteaway Building, Hornby Road. 

Portugal, — 17, Cuife Parade, Colaba. 

Roumania. — Matthew Road, Chowpatty. 

Siam. — C/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Spain.~n, Cuffe Parade. 

Sweden. — ^yulean House, Nieol Road, Ballard Estate, 

Switzerland, — ^Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 

Turhey. — ^Afghan Consul looks after Turkish interests. 

United States of America.— Bombny Mutual Life Building, Hornby Road. 
Hrayaaj/.-r-Sea Face, Chowpatty. ^ 


States having Consulates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 


Argentine RepvUic.—^b, Fairlie Place. 

Bolivia. — 7, Old Court House Street. 

Columbia. — C/o Messrs. Henry Williams, India, 1931. Ltd., 2; Fairlie Place. 

Romim'ca.— Id, New Park Street. 

Ecuador. — 6, Lyons Range (O/o Messrs. Turner Murrison & Co.) 

Hiwgary.— Royal Insurance Buildings, 26, Dalhousie Square. 

Panama.—d, Esplanade Mansions. 

Peru. — S, Harrington Street, . 

Tarlvy.— c/o MouseU & Co., Mercantile Buildings, Lall Bazar. 

Venezuela:— Ai jo Messra. Heiiry William, India, 1931, Ltd., 7, Church Lane. 

-There are at present no Consuls for Costa Rica, Liberia, Salvador aud -Mexico at Calcutta. 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile have been abolished. 


Air Routes. 


Air Routes. 


Three Air Servieos pass from Huropi; tUroiif?h 
Iiulia and onwards to the liast. Imperial 
Airways and K. L. M., maintain a regular tai- 
woekly service between Eiiroiie and India, and 
Air Erance maintains a i-egular weekly service 
between Europe and India. Imiierial”Airways 
Eastbomui aircraft arrive at Karachi each 
aionday and 'I’inir.sdaj', and Westbound aircraft 
depart from Karachi oa(!h Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

2. K. L. M. Bastliound aircraft arrive at 
ICarachi nacli Friday and Monday, and West- 
bound aircraft depart from Karachi each Satur- 
day and Tnesilay, The journey between 
Karachi and London by Imperial Airways Is 
made in days, and the journey between 
Karachi and Amsterdam l)y K, L. M. is made 
in 2i-. days. 

3. Air France Eastbound aircraft arrive 
Karaehi each Sunday, and Westbound aircraft 
depart from Karachi each Wednesday.- The 
journey between Karachi and Paris by Air] 
Franco is made in 4 days. 

4. The particulars of faros, weight of baggage 
allowed and conditions of carriage maj’’ be 
obtained from any travel agent. 


I Tata Son Ltd., sind 

II Indian National Airways, Ltd. 

A- • Tata Sons Limited {Aviation Department) 
of Bombay eoraraenced operating a weekly 
airmail service in 1932 corm/>rting at K'araclii 
with Imperial Airpfay.s. The route is from 
Karachi via Ahraedaljad, Bombay, Hyderaiiad 
(Deccan) to Madras. During the monsoon, 
June to September tliis service is operated 
via Poona instead of via Bomhzy owing to the 
fact that Jnhu Aerodrome becomes unsi'rviccal)l(> 
during the wet weather. From the 1st of 
January 1935 this service was duplicated awl 
now runs bi- weekly. In 1935 Tata Sons Ltd. 
established a weekly service from Bombay 
vw ttoa, and Caunanore to Trivandrum. Thte 
service operates during the .six winter mouths 
every j'ear and closes during the monsoon. 
Both services carry mails and passengers. 
Negotiations between Tata Sons Ltd. and tlie 
Government for the estahllshment of a Jfadras- 
Colomlro service arc continuing and it is expected 
that this service will liecome established during 
1930. The time tables are given below 


Karachl-Madras Service. 


Karachi 


5o8 


Air Routes, 


June to Se/ptember. 


Poona 
Ahmndabad 
Karachi . , 


Cannanore 

Trivandrum 


Goa 

IBombay 


Bep. 

Arr. 

Bep. 

Arr. 

Bop. 

Arr. 

Dep. 


14-00 hrs. 
17-25 
6-30 
!)-45 
10-15 
14-30 
. 15-00 
10-00 


Bep. 
Arr. 
Bep. 
Arr. 
Bep. 
. Arr. 
Bep, 


Bombay-Trivandrum ■ 
South-Bound: 

{Every Wedimday.) 


North-Bound: 

{Every Monday.) 


Bep, 

Arr. 

Bep. 

Arr. 

Bep. 


0-30 

12-15 

12-45 

15-21 


8-00 hrs. 

10- 35 

11- 05 ,, 

13- 45 ,, 

14- 15 ,, 

16-51 ,, 


B. Indian National Airwii,v.s, Ltd. with 
hcadcpiarters at Bellii commeneed operating 
in 1983. Regular servictjs were established 
between Calcutta and Rangoon, Calcutta and 
Chittagong, and a daily service between Calcutta 
and Bacea. These services were closed owing 
to lack of support in 1985. In Becember 1934 
Indian National Airways commenced operating 
a weekly service between Karachi and Laliore. 


On the Ist of January 1935 this service was 
diipltaited to eonneot with the duplicated Im- 
perial Airways’ services at Karachi, and the 
route now runs from Karachi Ffa Jaeobahad, 
Multan to Lahore. Northbound aircraft leave 
Karachi each Sunday and Thursday and South- 
bound aircraft arrive Karachi each Sunday and 
Wednesday. Passengers ami mails are carried. 
The time table is shown below : — 


Jacobabad 
Karachi . . 


Lahore-Katachi Service. 
North Bound. 


Bep. Saturday 
Arr. ,, 

Bep. ,, 

Arr. ,, 

Bep. Sunday 


13-00 Iirs. 
17-00 
17-15 
19-30 
05-00 
08-00 


Bei». Tuesday 

.'Vrr. 

IL'P. 

Arr. ,, 

Dep. Wednnsfla 


15-00 h 
1 7-00 
17-15 
19-30 


Bep. 

Arr. 

Bep. 

Arr. 

Bep. 

Arr, 


17-00 lira. 
20-00 
05-00 
07-15 
07-30 
09-30 


Ihsp. Thursday 


07-15 

07-30 

09-30 
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Nani*. j 

Appointment. j station. 

Afghanistan. 

Sardar Salah-ud-Din Khan .. ^ 

Monsieur Ahdur BahTnan Khan . . 

Monsieur Md. Shaft Ivhan 

onsul-General 
onsul • • - • 

Do. 

1 

.1 Delhi. 

! Bombay. 

, j Karachi. 

Argentine Republic. 

. . t 

Vacant .. •• " .. i 

*Mr. C. C. Miller 

onsul 

rice-Consnl 

Calcutta. 

; Do. 

Austria. 

•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt., < 
M.V.»).. O.B.E. (on leave). 

♦Mr D. H. C, Dinshaw (acting) 

•Mrl B. W.Plnniiner .. •• •• 

•Mr. C. N. Caxoc (on leave) 

•Mr. Paul Urban (Acting) 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

.. Aden, 

. . Do. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

. Do. 

Belgium, 

Monsieur M. Xllser • ■ 

Monsieur T. J • Clement 

•Mr. A. E. Adams 

•Mr. B. S. Larkin . . 

Sir William Wright, 

♦Monsieur B. Beruck . • • • • • ; ; 

Monsieur Hipp-Coola 

Consul-General . . 

Do 

Consul 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

.. Calcutta. 

.J Bombay. 

. . 1 Aden. 

’ .1 Karachi. 

■ ’ 1 Madras. 

“1 Bangoon. 

1 Calcutta. 

'.1 Bombay. 

Bolivia. 

•Mr. B. Matthews • • •• 

• Mr. -T. A. Johnston (on leave) . . - • 

•Mr. K. B. Binning (Acting on leaAe) 

•Mr. G, Gauld (Acting) 

Consul-General 

Consul . • 

Do 

Do 

1 Calcutta. 

. . 1 Bangoon 

Do. 

.!j Do. 

Brazil. 

* Dr. Manoel Acostinho de Heredia .. 

Mr. Fernando Meiiezes Braganca 

♦Senhor .1 alme N . Heredia . . ^ 

•Mr H. V. Simmons (on leave) .. •• 

•Mr. 0. F. Pyett , •• •• .. *• 

♦Mr. W. Smith Hepburn .. 

Consul . . t . 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Consular Agent •• 

Bombay. 

Ualoutta. 

" Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

.. Rangoon 

..Bo 

China. 

Mr. Chen Chang 

Mr. Tsai Hsien-Chang . . 

Mr. Chang'pei Liang •< •• •• V 

Mr. D. .1. Lee 

Consul-General • . . 
Consul 

Do. .. 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 
Rangoon 
. . Calcutta. 

.. Bombay. 

Colombia. 

•Mr. H. Aldridge . ■ 

Consul •• 

. . Calcutta. 


Monsieur F. Bonachea 
*Senor W. F.Bais 


Consul-Creneral 

Qonsat *. 


1‘Honoraiy' 
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Foreign Consular Officers, 


^ I 


AppolntmeBt. 


Czechoslovak Republic. 


•Mr. Alexander Klauder 
Dr. Peter KlemenB 
Mr. Josef Lusk . . 
Vacant .. .. . . 

*.VIr. (J. S. Mahomed 


Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Consular Agent 


i Aden, 
Bombay, 
Calcutta. 
Karachi. 
Bombay. 


♦Mr. Stanley Kioholas Day 
♦Mr. B. A. Thorstenson . . 
*Mr. A. L. B. Tucker . . 
•Mr. A. Hansen 
* vir. W. M. Browning . . 
♦Mr. C. A. K. de Castonler 
•Mr, A. ir. Wardley 
♦Mr. G. H. 'JR. Morgan .. 

Dominica. 


. Aden. 

. Bombay 
. Calcutta. 

. Calicut. 

. Madras. 

, Rangoon. 


, Karachi. 


Ecuador. 

♦Mr. J, Morshead (Acting) 


•Mr. C. H. A. R. Hardcastle 
•Mr. Carr Joakittt 
♦Mr. 11. \V. Plummer .. 

♦Mr. 0. G. Alexander .. 

France. 

Monsieur P. Dubois (in-oharge of thel 
Consulate-General) 

Monsieur E. P. E. Chalant 
Monsieur E. Didot 
Monsieur R. Rodenluser. . 

Vacant 

•Mr. J. A. Oliver 
•Mr. T. 0. Beaumount 
•Mr,.T. A. Ruinat 
♦Mr. R. B. Howison (on leave) 

♦Mr. George Howison (acting) 

Vacant 

Germany. 

Baron Wernher Von Ow-Wacliendorf , . 

Herr Karl Kapp .. 

♦Herr Edwin Oscar Bloech ... 

Dr, H. Richter (Transferred to Calcutta for 
the time being.i 
Dr. E. Von Selzam 
Herr E. Homemann (acting) 


Greece. 


♦Mr. M. Prosvcios 
•Mr. Phiion N. Philon 
•Mr. F. A, Archdale 
•Mr. N, Pantaropolo 


Consul-General 
Consul 
Do. . . 
Deputy Consul 


Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Akyab. 

Chittagong. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Do. 

Tellicherry. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Bombay, 


Honorary. 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Hungary 1 



{'I'emporarily dosed) 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

^Monsieur Akos Milko . . 

Do. 


Vacant 

Do. .. 

Madras. 

Iran. 



Air. Gholam Keza Nourzad 

Consui-Genetal 

Delhi. 

Monsieur Issa Maham . . 

lonsul 

Do. 

Mon. Abdossamad All Abadi (on leave) 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Vacant . . 

Do. . .' . . 

(ialcutTj., 

Alonaieur Abdool Hussein Esfandiari 

Do .. 

Karachi. 

Vacant .. .. .. .. 

Do. 

Madras, 

Vacant 

Do. .. .. 

Moulmeiii. 

• Iraq. 



Monsieu Ibrahim Begal Khedairyr in charge 

Consul 

Bombay'. 

of the Consulate-General). 



Italy. 



Cay. Nobile Renato Galioani d'Agliano, Count 

Consul General .. .. 

Bombay. 

Signor Giiido Sollazzo . . . . . . 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Cavalier Dr. Gino Paaqualuccl 

Consul 

Aden. 

Vacant . . . . . . . . 


Calcutta. 

•Dr. G. B. Secco . . . 

Vice-Consul 

Aden. 

•Signor Carlo B. Davies 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Vacant . . 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Vacant .. 

Consular Agent 

Akyab. 

•Signor B. Stuparlch 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Madras. 

•Mr. Carlo Minto (acting) 

Do. .. . 1 

Bangoon. 

Japan. 



Vacant 

Consul-General . . . . | 

Calcutta. 

Vacant . . 

Consul ! 

Do. 

Mr. M'. Ishikawa 

Do 

Bombay. 

Mr. K.Yutani 

Do 

Itauuoon . 

Mr. M. Nonornura (acting Consul-General) 

Vnee-tbasul 

Calcutta. 

Mr. S. Moehidziiki . . 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Luxemburg. 



•Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Mr. T. J. Clement, (In charge) 

Do. 

Do. 

Nepal. 



Pravala Gorkha Dakhlna Bahu Lieutenant 

Consul-General 

Delhi. 

Colonel Daman Shumshere Jung Bahadur 



Bana. 



Netherlands. 



Mr. Ph. C. Visser (on leave) .. .. .. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur M. J. Van Sclirevezi (acting) . . 

Do. 

Do. 

•Mr. W. Meek (on leave) 

Consul . . . . 


•Mr. B. C. Forsyth (acting) .. 

Do. . . . . 

Do. 

•Mr. G. Velthorst 

Do. .. .. 

Bombay. 

•Mr. A. D. Charles .. .. .. 

Do. .. .. 

Madra.s. 

•Mr. C. Voegeli . .. •• 

Do. .. .. 

Karachi. 

•Mr. A. Verhage . . 

Do. .. 

Rangoon. 

•Mr. J. A. Mayor . . ... .. .. .. 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Nicaragua. 



•Mr. C. H. A. E. Hard castle 

Consul . . . . 

Bombay. 

Vacant .. .. .. .. 

Do. .. .. .. 

Calcutta. 


^ Hoaorary. 



Pofeisft CoHsutdf 0^c6fs. 


Name. 


Appointment. | 

Station, 

Norway. 

Monsieur G. Lucl’en 

♦Mr. W. Meek (on leave) • • 

*Mr. R. C. Forsyth (acting) 

•Mr.TorlellAhBiand .. 

♦Mr. A. S. Todd •• •• 

*Mr. W. Gardiner 
• \f r . R. W . .Tohnaton . , 

•Mr. H. B. Marden-Ranger 

Vacant „ . • 

*Mr. 11. S. Larkin .• 

•Mr. P. G. G. Salkeld . . 


I 

lonsui-General .* 

lonsul j 

Do. 

Do. .. •• 

Do. . . • • • • i 

Do. . 

Vice-Consul . • • • i 

Do 

Do. •• •• 

Do. . • 

Do. .. 

Calcutta, 

Aden. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

dadras. 

Rangoon. 

Akyab. 

Bassein- 

Bonibay. 

Karachi. 

MoulmeiJi. 

Panama. 


Consul-General in charge. . 

Calcutta. 

Peru. 

Vacant . . 

Monsieur Cesar Gianelia 

Vacant 


Consul-General .. •• 

Consul 

Do. 

Calcutta, 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Poland. 

I)r. Eugene Banasinski .. 

•Mr. Rajendra Singlii •• 


Consul 

Do. •• •• •• 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Portugal. 

Senhor C. P. Bo Mesqiiita Ferreira . . . 

•Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinsnaw, 

•S^H.cS&ISSiig) .. .. 

•KevfAwUno deSouaa vila-yeide(on leave). . 

•Rev. Alberto Lopes (acting) ■ ■ 

• SenorP.L. Ferrow 

•Senor A. P. J. Pernandee . . •• 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. •• •• •• 

Do. .. •' 

Vice-Consul 

Do. .. •• '■ 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Co. 

Rangoon, 

Bombav. 

Karachi. 

Roumania. 

•Major S. A. Paymaster, I.M.S. 

(retd.) 

Consul . • • • • 

, Bombay. 

Siam. 

•Mr. W. Hunter . . 

•Mr. G. L. Winterbotham 
•Mr. B.B. Prior .. •• 


. Consul-General 
, Consul •• • 

. Do. . • • • • 

.Calcutta, 

, Bombay. . 

. Rangoon. 


• Honorary, 
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Name. 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Spain. 



Senor Don IPelix de Iturriaga (on leave) 
♦Monsieur Bi. Rodenfuser 

Dr. D. S. Fraser (in-charge of the Consulate) . . 

‘Dr. D. D. Ghose 

*Mr. W. Young 

‘Mr. A. Rninat ■ 

♦Mr.F. W. D. Allnn 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay, 

Aden. 

Bomhay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras, 

Rangoon. 

Sweden. 



Monseicur Gustaf Lowenhard .. 

♦Mr. A. E. Adams . . 

•Mr. S. 0. Sundgren 

•Mr, B. W. Elmstedt (on leave) 

•Monsieur C. G. Hylten-Cavallins (acting) . . 

•MrC. W.Wood .. 

•Mr. Ivar Thomsen 

Vacant 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 

R^ingoon. 

Monl'meln. 

Switzerland. 



•Dr. H. A. Sonderegger (Acting) 

•Monsieur M. M . Staub 

Monsieur F. Hofmann 

Monsieur W. E. Oretle 

•Monsieur C. Voegeli 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Cunsul- Agent 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Ciilcutta. M 

Madras. 

Rangoon, 

Karachi. 

Turkey. 



•Mr. I/. G, Mousell (on leave) 

•Monsieur E. Edelmann (acting) 

Consul 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do, 

United States of America. 



Vacant 

Mr. Edward M. Groth (In charge of the 
Consulate-General). I 

Mr, BulusH. Lane, Jr. .. .. .. ! 

Mr. Henry S. Waterman (on leave) .. i 

Mr. J. G, Groeninger . . 

Mr. Curtis C. Jordan 

Mr. W. H. Scott (on leave) 

Mr. L. J. Callanan 

Mr. Charles M. Gerrity . . . . . . 

Mr. T. J. Hohenthal 

Mr. N. Liincaster (incharge of the Consulate). . 
Mr. John J. Macdonald .. .. .. 

Mr. Bobert D. Coe .. .. 

Mr. F.W. Jandrey 

Mr. Lloyd E. Biggs 

Mr. Leland 0. Altaifer . . 

Mr. Lyle C. Himracl (in-charge of the Consulate) 
Vacant .. .. 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do. . . . . . . 

Do 

Do, . . . . . . 

Do 

Do. .. 

Do 

Do. .. 

Do. .... 

Do. .. .. .. 

Calcutta, 

Do. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Aden. 

Uruguay. 



Va/'.ant - • . - .. . . . . 

•Mr. J. B. Turnbull . . 

Consul -. •• .. 

Vice-Consul .. .. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Venezuela. 



•Mr. H. Aldridge 

Consol .. .. .. 

Calcutta. 


ilonoraty- 
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Hill Stations. 


In India esimnially diirinf? fclie inontlis of April 
and May, and at Ciiristmas time, everybody 
tries as inueii as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills, lieinp anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations arc delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly beat. These are the 
principal hill rtations in alphabetical order : — 

Darjeeling. (8,000 ft.) — ]?rom Darjeeling 
the highest mountain peaks in the world caii 
he seen. The temperature averages 2° above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80° in summer nor falls below 
30° in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of licngal. To reacli it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
Siliguri the journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours. The principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount livorest, the 
Grand (Rockville), and the Park. 

Kangra Valley.-— The Kangra Valley is 
situated about 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahoffe at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Range 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 
buildings. The visitor must take train from 
Lahore to Pathankot where ho changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagarin Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharrasala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 

Kashmir. — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by taking 
train (either G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I.) from 
Bombay to Rawalpindi (about 48 hours) whence 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely, surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. . Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Kedou’s Hotel or in boarding 
houses, or one . can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhelum. At Gulmarg fSTedou’s is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usuaily take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. ; . 

Kodaihanal. (7,000 ft).-— Regard ed by many 
a.s the most beautiful of South India’s hill 
stations, is situated bn the precipitous southern 
side of the Paini Hulls overlooldng tlw plains. 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikaual Road and thence by a 4 hours’ 
motor run. The Carlton is the principal hotel. 
There are also boarding houses. 

Matheran. (2,500 ft). — ‘The nearest hill i 
station to Bombay, ideal for walkers and any 
body Avanting rest and quiet. Reached by I 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, ! 
to Keral (about hours) whence Matheran may i 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel. | 


Mahableshwar. (4,600 ft.) — Until recently, 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer scat of the Government of Bombay. 
Those who do not motor the Avholn way from 
Bombay, a distance of about i 80 miles, usually 
take tr.ain to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahahleshwar. Mahahleshwa,r is 
noted for its delightful vegetation ; orchids and 
lilies bloom in April and May. .Hotels 
Race View and Frederick. 

Mount Abu. (4,500 ft.) — An kle.il place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an arclia^ological 
excursion. Reached by B. B, & C. 1. trains to 
Ahmeclahad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence tlie journey is completed by car. 
The Rajputana Hotel is recommended.: Thcre 
is also a Dak Bungalow’ containing four furnislied 
rooms, permission to use which must he obtained 
from the. .Assistant Engineer, P.W.D,, Mount 
.4.hu. 

Muirree. (7,000 ft.)— The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
ficent vi6AVS aud walks. Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
37 miles by car. The principal hotels are the 
Cecil and the Viewforth. 

Mussoorie. (7,600 ft.) — Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate. 
Reached from Bombay by G, 1. P. or B. B. & 0. 
I. trains to Del)ra Dun, a journey of 36 hours, 
w’here it is necessary to change over to motor 
whicii reaches Mussoorie about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Charleville, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy. 

Naini Tal. (6,600 ft.) — Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces. Froih Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there. The first is' to take either 
G. I. P. or B. B. cfe C, I. train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours). The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G. I. P, train to 
Luclniow aud then change over to tho metre- 

S railway. The Grand, Metroiiolo and 
are the best hotels. 

Octacamund. — Familiarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Kilgiri Hills at an 
altitude. of 7,500 feet. The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunset 
is 67.83 degree.^ Odtacamund is tho adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Government Madras for six months of the eary 
from April to . September. Readied either by 
taking train to Mysore’ (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car for live hours, 
or by taking tiain-to Mettupalayam Fitt Madras 
and thence by hill railway to Ootacamund. 
The principal hotels are the’Savoy and Cecil, 

Pacbman. (3,500 ft.) — Situated on a plateau 
In the Mahadeo Hills, is tho summer quarters of 
the Government of tho Central Provinocs. A 
deliglitful hot-weather healtli resort. Readied 
by G, I. P. railway to Pipariya Via Jubbulpore, 
and a tw'o hours' motor journey. The best 
hotel on the Hill. 
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Simla. (7,000 1’t.)— The sjniimer hc.adquarters G. I. P. or B. B. •& 0. 1. train to Balka ainl t hom-e 
,of the aovornment of India, issitinatwloiiseveral cither by hill railway or motor. Tiicro arc 
^luall spurs ol the. lower Himalayas. Towards many good hotels and hoarding hou.sp.s. The 
tin; end ot September, and in October and leading hotelsaro the Cecil, Clarks, Oorstariilians, 
.November Simla enjoys the best climate in Crand, Gables (at Mashubra) and Wilclflower 
the world. Beached , from Bombay by taking Hail ( Mahasn). 

CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS, 

Owing to their immensity and the time and Graham made a number of remarkable ascent.s, 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions into with Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru. 
the Hiinalayas a great deal of mountaineering 24,000 ft., which has been the subject of much 
and exploration remains to be done in the world's controversy, i&bru was later attempted bv 
highest mountain range. There are over fifty two Norwegians, Jlessrs. Bubenstein and 
.summits of 25,000 ft, and of these only one. Monrad Aas who got within a few feet of the 
iCamet (26,447 ft.) has been scaled, whilst there top. 

w The present century opened with a number of 
^ent geological formltion of the Zfef thil “Sng “S2?Ev4re& oLSSot ^He 
Ihp^^mamritv*” are” several great peaks including Kang'chen- 

fanhunri and Ohomiorno and m.ade e,\-pedf- 
tions to the Central Himalayas Where, with 
Colonel H. T. Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
: Hi ^ altitude of 23,500 ft. on Kamet. 

is. the higher of the two is not certain. _ t, ■ t ■. -r> m 

_ , In 1907 Bngadier-General Bruce, Dr. T, G. 

Pioneer Climbers. — Mountaineering in the tongstafl and A. L.Muram explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas began some eighty years ago when Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamet. After 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks this ■.Long.staff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
in the course of their work. Among these and Henri Broclierel, ascended Trisul, 23,408 ft. 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlagintweit which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
brothers, who In 1855 reached a height of climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
22,329 ft. on the Eastern Ibi Gamin, one of reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
the subsidiary peaks of Kamet, wliilst I. S. made to climb Kamet by 0. E. Meade and his 
Pocook of the Survey of India set up a Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
plane table at 22,040 ft. in the same district, gained. Captain Morris Slingsby also atteinp> 
Another notable early explorer was the famous ted B^met at this time, 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker who, in 1849, explo- Attemnts on Kancheniunei —The first 
red the Sikkim valleys of Kanchenjnnga ami attem^on Kanche“a ms* ma^in 1905 
made attempts to climb Kangchenjau, 22,700 ft. but ended in disaster, Lieut. Pache and 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 ft. &o^ remarlcablc three porters being killed by an avalanche, 
explorations were also carried out by the Pandits -phe sicond attempt in 1929 was made by a 
of the Survey of India. Among these men was solitary American, E. P. Parmer, who lost his 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the ufe. fn the same year a determined attempt 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft. vvas made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineers 

Later in the nineteenth century came Sir led by Paul Bauer. A height of over 26,000 ft. 
Martin (now Lord) Conway who, in 1892, made was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
explorations in the Karakoram Himalayas, weather forced the party to retreat, 
particularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier, in 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
the greatest of Himalay.an glaciers, and climbed International expedition led by Professor 
a peak of 23,000 ft. Sir Francis Xounghusband G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
also made explorations in the Karakorains and mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
Pass. The Duke of the Abnizzi also made porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
a number of expeditions into this range and of peaks including the Bamthang Peak, 23,200 ft. 
reached a height, of 25,000 ft. on the Bride Peak, and the Jonsong Peak 24,844 ft. 

Mountaineering developed rapidly in the The fifth attempt in 1931 was mode by Bauer 
“nineties”, and a bold attempt was made by his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
A. P. Mummery, Professor N. CoUie and Bnga- elevation than was attained in 1929. One of the 
dicr-General the Hon. C. G. Bruce to climb parly h. Sohaller and a porter were killed by a 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the fall during the expedition, 
moimtain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were jq summer of 1931 a party of young 
lost. In 1899 D. W. Preshlield made the first British climbers led by Mr. P. S, Smythe 
circuit/ of IQiuohonjunga and explored tJie g-ucceeded in reaclung the .summit ol Mount 
I'lcpal side of the mountain. Kamet (25,44:7 ft.) the Mghest mountain peak, 

A New Phase.— Me.anwhile, thanks to Brigadier- though not the highest altitude ever readied by 
General Bruce, Gurldins, and later Sherpas and man, 

Bhotias were trained for mountaineering and. Mount Everest. — A description of the attempts 
with the advent of first class porterage, Hima- to dimb Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
layan mountaineering entered on a newpliase. in the world, may be divided under three 
Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman made a number hadings: the reconnaissance expedition of 
of expeditious into the Karakorains and W. W.' 1921 } the first attempt in 1922, and the second 
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in .1924. A still further attempt is being made 
at the time of writing, in April, 1933. 

The preliminary expedition fox the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt, Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt.-Ool. 0. K. Howard-Bury. 
The approaches to Mti Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with all the local authorities. 
On the information and experience of the re- 
connaissance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig.-Qen. the Hon. 
C. G. Bruce. Capt. G. I. Finch and Capt. J. G. 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft. During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high. 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
hy Brig.-Gen. Bruce. But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-Colonel E. F. Norton took on 
the command. Lt.-Col. B. F. Norton and 
Dr. T. H. Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
feet. Then a final attempt was made hy G. L, 
Mallory and A. 0, Irvine. They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N, E. Odell 
and .T, de V. Hazard. On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 28,800 ft. On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again. On June 10th for the third 
time Odell cllmhed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating wth Norton evacuated the 
mountain. 

The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the moimtain. An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Eoyal Geogra- 
i)hlcal Society and the Alpine Club and Mr. Hugh 
Euttledge, formerly of the I.C.S., accepted - its 
invitation to take charge of an expedition. 
Included in it as members were Mr. F.S. Smythe, 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1931, ‘and Capt. E. St. J. Blrnie, E.E. Shipton 
and Dr, C. B-. Greene climbed Kamet 
with Mr. Smythe in 1931. The Expedition 
reached Calcutta in February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main task. 

The expedition established its base camp in the 
Rongbuk Valley on April 17th aijd on April 
21st. Camp I was estabUshed. Thenceforward ' 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establisliment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col. 23,000 ft, prolonged 
and arduous work. Camp IV, 22,800 ft. was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Col slopes had 
been climbed. The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled weather reports to 
be received from the meteorological authorities 
at Alipore. One installation was at Darjeelinig, 
one at the base camp and a third at Camp III, 
21,000 ft. Camp III was linked to the North 
Col by field telephone so that messages could 
he received up to 23,000 ft. from the plains of 
India in a short space of time. 

Owing to a series of blizzards and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd, 


But it was pitched at 26,500 ft. several hundred 
feethlgher than previously. The party was then 
cut off for three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV. The 
Camp was re-established on May 28th .and on 
May 29th. Wyn Harris, L. Wager and J, L. 
Longland continued the ascent and filially 
pitched Camp VI at 27,400 ft., 800 ft. higher 
than in 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of the porters. Longland then brought 
the porters down but had a terrible time in a 
blizzard and only hy exercising great moun- 
taiuoering skill steered them down to Camp V. 
The following morning Wyn Harris and Wager 
made a reconnaissance of the route to the summit 
and failing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-east ridge finally followed the same 
rente as Nortonin 1924, They were stopped by 
dangerous conditions at 28,100 ft, and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V, The followiing 
morning Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
Junelst they made their attempt on the summit. 

An hour and a half after leaving the Camp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble. Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs. Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very had weather and Smythe 
spent a third night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to the base 
camp. A week later they returned to Camp III 
to make another attempt. Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

An extraordinary attempt to cllnub Everest 
was made in 1984 by Maurice Wilson, a young 
airman. Having penetrated Tibet In disguise 
he marched to Everest and with a few porters 
succeeded in reaching 21,000 feet. He then 
went on alone and nothing more has since been 
heard of him, until liis body was discovered 
near the site of iJamp 3, 21,000 feet, by Mr. 

E. E, Shiptqn’s party in 193.6. 

Aerial Expedition.— -An interesting aside to the 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1933 for the purpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from the air. This venture 
was financed by Lady Houston. Major L. V. S. 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leader 
and in charge of its survey worx. Lord Clydesdale , 
chief pilot, Fit, Lt. A. McIntyre second nilot and 
Major B. T. Etherton, its London manager. : 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations ; 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided. 

A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes. The expedition was not permitted i 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both machines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Bumea, the 
base of the expedition, across Neptil territory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this , 
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good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April, 
permitted. 

An interesting mountainflight of which 
details were published in 1933 was one from 
Bisalpur to Gilgit and back, undertaken by 
the It. A. F, at Uisalpur in the course of ite 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by flve of the machines ordinarily In use by the 
Force. The distance from Uisalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit is 286 miles. It was covered in 2 hrs. 
20 mins', on the outward flight and in 2 lirs. 

5 mins, on the return journey. From Gilgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunza, fTagar and Rakiot areas. 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parhat sind 
Bakaposhi, as well as of other places of impor- 
tance or Interest, were taken. 

The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat. It was conduc- 
ted by Dr, Merkl, of Munich, and indnded Lt. 
R. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport officer, an American Mr, Rand 
Herron and Miss B. Knowiton, of Boston, U.S.A. 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 

The Disaster of 1934.— In 1934 Herr Merki 
returned to the attack with an even stronger 
party, which included a number of well-known 
German and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Frier and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 
port olBoers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pneumonia. 
Omng to various delays, Camp IV was not 
established until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving only 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reached, and Camp 
VIII established at 24,800 feet, a terrible bllzzaru 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and iU-equipped camps retreat became a 
rout during whicla no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Herren Merkl, Welzenbach and 'Wie- 
land and six Darjeeling porters — ^men who 
had accompanied the 1933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans only the two Austrians Herren 
Schneider and Aschenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, all of whom were 
frostbitten. One or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 

This is the worst Himalayan mountaineering 
disaster that has yet occurred. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
place in 1934 under the leadership of Dr. G. 
Dyhrenfurth. All four peaks of “Queen 
Mary ” were climbed. The highest of these has 
been triangulated as 24,350 feet, but the party 
state it to be more than 1 ,000 feet higher. , 

In 1934 Messrs. E. E. Shipton and H. 'W. 
Tilman, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
and mountaineering, succeeded in penetrating i 
the hitherto impracticable Rislu Gangatothe 
glacier basin of Nanda Devi, thereby solving a 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
the work of pioneers such as Dr. T, G, Longstaff i 
and Mr, Hugh Ruttledge. Messrs. Shipton and 
Tilman also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotri 


vn’tf the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier. 

Lt.-CoI. G. F. Stoehr, R.E., and Lt. D. M, 
Bum, R.B., lost their lives on 12t.lv August 
1932, while dimbing on Panjlarni, nearPahigam 
in Kashmir. 

Several expeditious have lately been made 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Sikkim by members of its Eastern Section, 

In 193.5 an attempt to scale a Peak 36.25,400 
feet, in the ivestmi Karnkoram,^ was m.ade by 
Lieut. .T, Waller, Lieut. ,1. Hunt, i)r. .F. S. Carslaw 
and W. R. Brotherhood, It.A.K. A series of Ivliz- 
zards w'ere experienceil but the party reached a 
height estimated as 24.500 feet. Tliere is no great 
difliciilty between this point and tlie summit. 

In 1936 a French Eipedition is planned to the 
Karakorams. Its prinei])al object is said to 
be an attempt to climb tlie Hidden Peak, one 
of the great peaks near the head of the Baltoro 
Glacier. 

Early in 1935 the Tibetan Government granted 
permission for a further attempt to take place 
from Juue. 1935 to June 1986 inclusive. • 

As there was no time to organise iur attempt 
on the summit it was decided to send out a small 
party under tlie leadership of Mr. E. E. Shipton. 
This had as its objects : Collection of data as to 
monsoon snow and weather conditions ; ex^ 
amination of alternative routes from the west : 
tlie trying out of new men for the summit 
attempt; physiological observations; a sterio- 
photogrammetric survey; examination of ice 
formations on the North Col. 

This expedition proved that Everest cannot 
be ascended during the monsoon and that the 
only liope of an ascent is during the iieriod im- 
mediately before the monsoon. 

Conditions during the monsoon are extremely 
dangerous and tlie party liad a narrow escape 
I froih an enormous avalanche that fell from the 
slopes of the North Col. 

During the course of this reconnaissance two 
dozen peaks over 20,000 feet high were ascended. 

The 1936 Expedition is led by Mr. Hugh Rut- 
ledge. It includes three of the 1933 cllmbers- 
Messrs Shipton, Smythe and Wyn Harris and 
one of the 1933 Signals Olllcer.s, Lieut Sraijtli 
Wyndham. The party numbers 12 as against 
16 in 1933 and of the climbing party of eight, 
six have Everest experience, only one Lieut. 
Gavin, being now to the Himalayas. The attack 
will be laiiiichcd via Brigadier Norton’s route 
land an additional camp is planned which, it 
' is hoped, will he pitched at 27,800 feet. Some 
Idea of the difficulty of the ascent may be gauged 
from the climbers’ estimate of 10 hours to climb 
the last 1200 feet. It is likely that the first 
attempt will be made without oxygen apparatus. 

If this fails an attempt will be mad e using ox J’gen, 

The Himalayan Clufa.~Was founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and - 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport. The initiation of this Cinb was due to 
the Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commoroo Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., R.E., 
Assistant Surveyor-General. Its membership 
is over 360, including three lady members and 
its president is General Sir Kenneth Wigram. 
Major Gueterbock Is Hon, Secretary. 
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Tha transfer of tire capital of India from' wliich gives the motif of the rvhole, is Ooverii- 
Ciilmltta to Delhi was arwounced at the Delhi mcntHouse, ancltwo large blocks o| hccretanats. 
DnThMT on Dpcemher 12 1911. It had long This Government centre has been given a 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests P^^'^ion at Jtaishia hill near the 
of the whole ot India, to dc-provmcialise the new city. Sir Edwin Jnityens i^ the ai^ 
Government of India, but this ideal was uu- tor Governnient House and Sir Edr ur i^ 
attainable as long as the Government of India for_ the Secretariats. I he 
were located in one Province, and in the capital estimated to cost approximately l.a. 140 lakha 
Tthat the Bengal fiov- fd^he hitter groups were 

oroTnent—tor several months in every year, to some Bs. 124 lakhs, ihe provision mane ui 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- the design of the 

mf*nt from the close proximity of the Govern- case if used has already partly betn^uUiisea. 
ment of India which had been to the constant The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
^vantage of that Provin^^ To achieve in the past few years and f "ona 

these two objects the removal of the capital rooms had to Ije 

fmm wis pwotlal * ifcs disadvap- Army Headfiuarters, which moved into the pew 

tkcTs had been rreognisef as long ago capital at the end of the Simla season. 1929. 

when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 

Vnrinnfl imd dispiissed as possible cions forecourt aennea by aii ornamLiii.£ti vviu» 

.{fb oM, "i£ sHSS-SSs 

situation as a railway imiction. added to its direcSoiis from the 

Siifes saai=f £■ 

tlielesma. ml lecoils oi tho ».* are otowl .5i'e5®S“'JfflSSy SiS “m ' 

ESWpfSJ s |sS*Skir.«^ 

Wsh sovereign rule over the length and breadth the west of Old Delhi fnthe direction of The 

of the. country. Bidge. The main roads or avenues range from 

The foundation stone of the new capital 76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exceptm 
was" laid by the King Emperor on December of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
' 15 1911, the finally selected site being on the buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 

Pastern siones of the hills to the south of Delhi, has been allowed. The principal avenues in 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi addition to the main avenues ^^®. ® 

of the past. The land chosen is free from at right angles to the main east to west axis, 
liability to flood, Pas ^ natural drimage.^d October, 1912, by proclamation, there 

is not manwom.. It is not cumbered with enclave of 

monuiuonts and tombs needing reverent treat- _ nmlp/ a Chief Oommissiouer, This ■ 
ment, and the site is neat the present centre Delhi under the Delhi 

altorSvron? to‘"^^^ f d VilHrS “JulXu’' of ° low^ Dcdhi 

eit3^ Iheir Toport, dateH 4th March, 1913, P P 0 29144 The plans of the NewCapital 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern vtsii's to the new city 

: ,.r 

those of the northern site,” erected. 

The Town Plan and Architecture, --A IBero was as 

report by a Town-Planning Committee, with a loufjoi battle if 

plL of the lay-out. wa3dated20th March. 1913, Finally, to use the anguage of the 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its has been the aim to If 

rnain lines have been followed throughout, ofthe medinrn . and of the 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, the ideal and the fact of British rule in 
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of which the New JDcIIii uuiht ever be the inonu- 
menfc.” The impiration of the (ip,sip;na Is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without 'abandoning the architect’s 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme. — It was at flrst tenta- 
tiv(!ly estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would bo four million sterlina and that sum 
was iiivcn in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors after wards . increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices sinoethe war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1 921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount included 
alio vvance.s for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, wbioli were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in .Tanuary 1923, 
esblniated the total expenditure at Hs. 1,292 
lakhs including Rs. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1929 was Ks. 14 crores. This 
may be taken as the figure for the eompletlon 
oftiieinain project. 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and indirect receipts is secured. 
The project, after being completed and closed 
was re-oponed in 1933-34. This became neces- 
sary owing to Hie need to increase residential 
accommodation for officers and stuff and facilit- 
ated by a period of cheap money. Government 
utilised the occasion for extending the residen- 
tial accommodation for visiting members of the 
Indian Legislature. The population of the 
new City is now about 80,000, practically all the 
building sites within it are taken up and the 
time for extending tlio layout has utmost 
arid veil. 

Progress of the work. — The construction 
of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of Officers and other establisliments 
at the w'ar. Tlie Secretariats were so far advan- 
c^id that there were transferred to them .from 
(Jaloutta in October, 1924, the oflioes of the 
Accountant-General, Central Itevennes, and the 
headquarters of the Royal Air Norco in India 
were also housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-20, The original programme of 
residential buildings for Government otfioersand 
staff of v.iriouB grades were then nearly cora- 
]3leted. The whole of the civil side of Government 
moved from old Delhi into their quarters in the 
now Secretariats on coming down from Simla 
in November, 1926. All Government Dopart- 
raents, including the Army Departments and 
Army Headquarters and R. A. P. Headquarters, 
have their offices in the new Secretariats, of 


vvhicli tilts imilders have aiteady had to carry- 
nut tins first section of tins extension 
provided for in tlie arcliiiccts’ plans. The, 
Members of H. E. tbe Vieiwov's Executive 
Council including H. E. the Gonunander-in- 
Chief, live in their new official re.-,idencos 
in tlie now capital. If. E. the Viceroy 
took up bis re.sidencc in the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 23rd DecemlH'r 1929. 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
season at Viceregal Lodgi; in Old Delhi. The 
Government of .india in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to tlie question wlictlier 
their ordinary annua! 5 niontii.s residence in 
Delhi should bo extended eaeh year to 7 inonllis 
and early in 192S decided in eon.suliallon with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for lialf of eacii j'ear, the new order Ij'cing intro- 
duced for trial lu 192S liy keeping the Secretariat 
in New Delhi tilt niitl-April and bringing it down 
Simla from again in mid-Octoljer. 'L’he experi- 
ment ivas not very siicee.s.sful and wws not 
repeated till 1 932-33, wlien Retrenciimcnt 
Committees haii strongly rcconiiiieiuli'd a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
period from tbe soasunai official occupants of its 
resiidential building'^, tlie rents in Didhi being 
liiglicr than those for residences in Siniia, it 
remains to he seen wlicther tlie consequent profit 
will exceed tlio additional general expense of 
keeiiing staff down lu tlie licat. An early descent 
from Simla to New Dellii was postponed in tlie 
autumn of 1934 on account of a report by 
the Public Health Commissioner on the general 
unbealtliiiiuss of tlie M inter Capital hi October. 
But various factors, iududinii especially the 
increasing leiigtli of tlie winter Legislative 
Ses.sioii are tending to override argument 
and make prolongation of tiie Delhi Season in 
tile spring necessary. 

Art Decorations. — Tlie Government of India 
in 1927 approi'cd a aeherne for tlie encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi. 'I'lie outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Becretariat Buildings 
at Dellii suitable for decoration were selected. 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, wore invited tiirough local 
ixovornments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. After approval by the Com- 
inittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
tlie Oorainitlec, fixed according to the marou- 
flage process in situ. Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the initial expense of preparing 
them. AVhen these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done from approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved. Government 
intimated that liistorical or allegorical sub- 
jects would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones, and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
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strictly reserved to Indian artists. Numerous 
artists •submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all. A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work is continually progressing. Goyem- 
incnt, meanwhile, instituted a scheme for sending 
selected artists to Europe for finishing studies 
to enable them the better to join in the work, 
and this is in operation. 

AlUndfa War Memorial.— H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on lOth February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India Wat 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931. 

George V Memorial. — ^It was decided last 
cold weather to erect a. memorial statue to His 
Late Majesty, King Emperor George V, ta 
Princes’ place the large park like area lying 
between the All-India War Memorial and the 
Purana Qila, The origin of this proposal was 
a movement started among the Ruling Princes, 
sometime previously, to erect a white memorial 
statue to His Majesty in the new city and this 
scheme had made considerable progress when 
His Majesty died. The matter wa.s then con- 
sidered in a broader light and in consultation 
between Their Highnesses and His Excellency 
the Earl of Williugdou, The Princes agreed to 
merge their scheme in a larger one, for an All- 
India memorial to His Late Majesty. H. E. the 
Viceroy iss\ied an appeal for subscriptions to the 
major scheme and he and Her Excellency the 
Countess of WlUingdon opened the general 
subscription list with a donation of Es. 6,000. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens was invited to submit a 
design for a memorial and His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the representatives of the Ruling 
Princes inspected Princes’ place with a view to 
a statue being erected there and in particular 
had a temporary wooden structure erected so 
that they, might judge how a statue of the same 
dimensions would appear from different view- 
points. The statue of His Late Majesty is to be 
in bronze and will show His Majesty seated under 
a lofty canopy. 

Public Institutions.— It was 

during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should bo established at Delhi and In this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided . The proposal is still ‘ ‘under considera- 
. tion.” To implement it would require an esti- 
mated capital outlay of Us. 12J lakhs. 

, The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature in I0k2 
Introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on I 
the model recommended for Dacca University I 


by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for, the complete 
realisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work oi 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council. Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E, the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundationstone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 the old 
Viceregal Lodge was allocated to it for its 
future home. 

The new city was the scene of notable 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931, 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
“Dominion Columns" suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded mercliantinan of the 
old style in full sail. The columns are designed 
to resemble the historic oneji erected in various 
parts of the land by Asoka and were presente 1 . 
by Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Airica. The first two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremony of unveiling. New Zea- 
land nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
purpose. The .second great ceremony was the 
inauguration of the Wax Memorial. This was 
performed in State by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the presence of representatives of 
every unit of the army in India of the Royal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. A New Delhi Municipal 
Committee with its own permanent official 
Chairman and Secretariat was established 
in 1932. 

City Extension. — The new city now, In the 
midst of Its season, contains a population of 
approximately 80,000 the maximum number 
for which it was designed. Of the numerous 
Ruling Princes who were allotted sites for 
residence, very few have yet responded by 
building. Otherwise the available residential 
building space is almost covered and the time 
has come to consider and plan extensions of the 
city. The main direction for this Is soutliward 
where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
present development, Government have land in 
their possession and have placed it at tlie 
disposal of the City administration. The New 
Delhi Civil Aerodrome lies iinmediutcly south- 
ward of the existing new City boundary on the 
southern side and H. E. the Earl of Willingdon 
in February 1930, opened alongside the high 
road tliere a fine new Williugdoh Air Station, 
whicli is furnished with the most modern 
equipment for day and night Hying, 
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Ill 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand I^odge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal.” 
Of his personage nothing further is known but 
under Oapfc. Parwinter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the Bast India Company, and is described 
as “No. 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.” The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Olive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Maokett, Provincial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the “Lodges 
in the East Indies’* Mt. Oulliu Smith was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. in 1762. At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst 
those who passed through the different offices of 
the (Prbv.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) In 1767 ; but in pass- 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrarsin 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the “Admiral Watson,” Indiaman 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found." Middleton's election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M, 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted In most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras.— The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No, 222) was established In Madras In 1762. 


Three others were also c.stablisheil about 17t;6. 
In the same year Capt. Edmund rascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M.. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Port St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 estabUshed a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union, 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition Iona 
before any_ such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At tire 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcoi^ Umdat-iil-Umra, who in his reply to tlio 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed." 
This document Is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay.— Two Lodges were established In 
this Presidency during the 18th century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 669 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
making the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, be having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested “ that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deoean.” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay In 1822. 

In 1823 a Military Lodge “ Orion-in-the-West " 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Ooafit of Coromandel. 
It seems from Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833, According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of throe gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of “OtlOE” seceded and formed the “ Lodpe 
of Hope” also at Poona No. 802. 
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Hero “ Orion ” unrecognized at liome,a;Uleil 
In the secession of ’some of its motnbers, wlio 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of tlie 
Parent Lodge from the (fraud Lo<lRe of England. 
Two years later it was discovered tliat no noti- 
fication of the existence of “Orion-in-the-We-st ” 
had reached England, nor had any fees been 
reoeivoci, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Ooromanclel. It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Ooromandc! 
had exceeded his powers, Hltimarely a new 
warrant No. 898 was granted as already stated 
in 1833. Lodge “Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No. 8l8ln 1828. Up to tills time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Englmd in 
India had not been Invaded ; but in 1838 Dr. 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Jocige 
of Scotland, P. G. M. of Western India and its 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
liowever was formed until 1st January 1838. A 
second Scottish ftovlnce of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed wltliin the jurisdiotion 
of Dr. Burnes, who in 1810 became Provincial 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Burnes may bo best described 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master “in partibus inMelium” 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers i 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pro-i 

S '" IS. There was no English Provincial Grand 
e In Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon goti 
to work and presented such attraction.s to ' 
Scottish Freemasonry tliat the strange sight 
was witnessed of Englisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to snob an extent that these fell 
into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, indeed, a Lodge “Per- 
severance ” under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, furniture, and 
belongings; and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now boars No. 338 on the Register of Scotland. 
From this period j therefore, Scottish Masonry 
llouribhed, and English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a Lodge St, George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burns established a! 
Lodge “Rising Star” at Bombay for the, 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of j 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed ] 
planted at 'L’ricUlnopoly in 1774 by the initiation i 
, of Umdat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in' 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen i 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far ' 
to establishing that mutual trust between West ! 
and East, a distinguishing charaoterist.Ic ofi 
Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand j 
Lodge was re-established In Bombay In i860, and I 
converted into a District Grand Lodge to 1861. | 
The Grand Lodge of England.—All three! 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 1 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge oF 


Ireland and tlio Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in India. By far the largest is the 
first : the next largest is the third and the numbrir 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small. Tlic 
Grand Lodge of England dh’idcs its rule uiulei' 
Five District Grand Masters indepemh'iit of caeli 
other and directly suliordinate to the Grand 
Master of England Ijy wliom they are appointed. 

Bengal. 

79 Lodges. B,t. Wor. Bro. Eric Studd, P.G.T)., 
M.L.A., Dis. G. Master; T)y. D. G. M., 
Edward A. 11. Blunt, O.I.E., O.B.lil., 
I.C.S. T'.G.D., Assist, D, G. W.., F. W, 
Hookcnhull, P.G.D, 

Madras. 

35 Lodges. Dis. O. M., Rt. lYor. Bro. G. T. 
Boag, C.I.E., T.C.S., P.G.D.; By. D. G. 
ai., Dewan Bahadur P. at. Sivagnanam 
Mudaliar, P.G.D. 


.51 Lodges D.O.ai. Rt. Wor. Bro. W. A. C. 
■Bromham, P.G.D.; Dy. D.G.ai., R. 11. 
aiiddleton. 

Punjab . 

34 Lodges, Rt. W. Bro. Rev. Canoji G.D. 
Baruc, ai.A,, O.I.E., O.B.E., V. D., 
Lord Bishop of Lahore, District Grand 
Master; H. L. 0. Garrett P.G.D. Dy. 
D.G.aL 

Burma. 

20 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Dr. N. N. Parukh, 
P.G.D., District Grand aiaster, Jivanjl 
Horinusji, C.LE., I.S.O., P.A.G. Reg., 
Dy. D. G. ai. 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exorcises its 
rule through a Grand aiuster of all Scottish 
.Freemasonry in India, who is nominated by the 
Lodges under the jurisdiction subject to 
eouflrmatlon by the Grand Lodge of Scotland. 
Dr. Sir Temuljl B. Nariman, Rt., is the present 
incumbent of the office, and controls 7.5 lodges. 
Under him the several districts are in charge 
of the following Grand Superintendents : — 


G. Lindsay, G. Supdt., Cen 
Mortey Williams, Supdt., 


ivioiaey wnuains, oupub., Southern India. 

W. G. aicLean, G. Supdt., Eastern India. 

E. B. Ady— -Burma. 

The Grand Secretary is R.W. Bro. Khan Bahadur 
J. 0. Mistroe, J. P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
In 1809 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representetiou of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ircl.and that it would bo objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, in?., English and Scottish,- 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant fne 
warrant. In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge “St. 
Patriok ” and since that year three other .Lodges 
iiave sp’rung into being, one of which is now 
defunct. 
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The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District. | 
Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin. There are eleven Lodges, 6 in Calcutta I 
3 in Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. 

Hoyal Arch Masonry.— Dnder England 
l.lic District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generaEy appoints his Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office is elective subject 
to conlirmation. 

The five English Districts are constituted as 
under;— 

Bengal. 

31 Chapters. Grand Snpdt. Most Ex. Comp. 
Eidc Studd, M.L,A. (P, A. G. Soj.) 

Madras. 

19 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Most Excellent 
Comp. G. T. Boag,. G.I.E., l.G.S. 

Bombay. 

26 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. W. A. 0. Bromham, 
G;rand Superintendent. 

Punjab. 

22 Chapters. Must. Ex. Comp. Eev. Canon 
G. D. Barnes, C.I.E., O.B.E., V.D., Lord 
Bishop o£ Lahore, Grand Superintendent. 
Burma. 

7 Chapters. Most Ex. Corap. D. N". N. 
Parekh, Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a] 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry. The ' 
District Grand Chapter of India is at 
present ruled by M. E. Camp. Sir Shapoorjee 
B. Blllimoria, Kt., ai.b.e., 3.V., under whom 
there are abotit 32 Chapters in India. The 
Grand Secretary of all Scottish Freemasonry 
in India is al.so District Grand Scribe E. of 
Scottish Pv. A. Masonry. 

There is one Irish Chapter In Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry.— Under England/ Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa-, 
rate Districts; but in most' cases the District! 
Grand Master .Is also District Grand Mark 


Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Kt.W. Bro. W. A. 0. Bromham, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master. 

' ’ Madrax. 

16 Lodges. Et. Wor. Bro. George Tonnsend 
P,oag, C.LB., I.C.S., District Grand Master. 

. . Punjab. : 

12 Lodges. Et. W. Bro, Lt.-Col. H. L. 0., 
Garrett, M.A., E.E.H.S., District Grand 
Master.- . — 

/ Burma. 

6 Lodges. Et, W. Bro. Nasarwanjee Eowrojee 
Parakh/M.Di, Dlstriot Grand Master. 


The Mark defjree is incorporated with tbe 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked in some S. C. Lodges, but 
mostly in E. A. Ohapter.s, in whicli the Excellent 
E.A.M. and other degrees can be obtained.S. C. 
Chapters insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges is conferred by tlie Et. Wor, 
Master in S. 0. Craft does pot recognise the 
ceremony of Et. W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M, M, M. working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only Issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees. — ^There are many side degrees 
worxed in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Eite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, but under Scotland 
the 30° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

B.oman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary's Commandery No, 43, Bombay. ' 

E. A. Mariner, Nos. 80, 203, 207, 220, 232, 233, 
298, 468, 474, 497 and 642, Bengal Dist; 

li. .4. Mariner, 72, ,514, 062, Bombay, and 483, 
Jubbulporc, Bombay Dist. 

E. A. Mariner, 01, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 
Dist. 

E. A. Mariner, 98, 193, 219. 279, Punjab Dist. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 23, 46. 58, 60, 63, 65, 70, 
Bombay. 

Benevolent Associations. — Each District 
works Its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the clnldren of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor 
circumstances. 

All information will be given to persons .entitl- 
ed by the District Grand . Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Sscretaries aro given below : — 

D.G. S„ Bengal. 

H, W. Barker,P..D. G. W,, (Madras), 19, Park 
Street, Calcutta. . 

D. G. S., Bombay. • 

Khan Bnhadiir Palanji N, Davar, P.A.G.E.,: 
P.D.G.W, Freemasons' Hall, Eavelin Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

D. Q. S., Burma. 

H. Friedlander.D.G.S., E.C., Eangoon. 

D. Q. S., Madras; 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, P, A, G. Beg. 
Freemasons’ Hall, Egmore, Madras. 

D. G. S., Punjab. 

G. Beeves Brown, E.A.G,, D.O., Freemasons, 
Hall, Lahore. 

Scottish Constitution.--It has two Bene- 
volent 'Funds known as, (1) fcoottish Masonic 
Fund of ]fencvolMice (India), and (2> .Scottish 
Masonic Benevolent Association in India. 
For inf ormation regarding the Benevolent Funds 
application should be- made to Khan Bahadur 
.Tehangeer C. Mistree, JT.P., 17, Murzban Road, 
Bombay. 
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Bearers of the Grand Lodge A. S. F. I, for the year 103t 
Dr. Sir Temulji B. Narimati, Kt., ~ 

K.I-r., .T.P. .. .. ftrand Master. 


P. W. Difcchburn, J.P., P.M. 400. Grand Mii-ster 
Depute. 

The .Hon’ble^ Mr. Justice O.P. 

Subs. Grand 
Master. 


Blaokwell, P.M. 1041 
C. Lindsay, P. M. 78.3 
Moriry Williams, P. M. 568. 
W. G. McLean, P. M. 1205. 
F. B. .A,dy, P. M. in 1377 . , 


Grand Supdt. of 
Central India, 
Grand Siipdt. of 
Southern India. 
Grand Suprlt. of 
Jiastern India. 
Grand Supdt. of 
Burma. 


I. H. Taunton. I.C.S., P.M. 742 cfc 
in 1041 . . . . Senior Grand Warden. 

:R. E. Speedily, P. M. 1273 
in 337 . . , . Senior Gr.aiid Warden. 

H. S. Jamie.son, P, IM. 813. Senior Grand. 

Warden . 

.Khan Saheb A. C. Jassawalla, 

•P.M. 1031 and in 1163. Senior Grand Warden. 

Major Dr. S. IC. Engineer, O.B.E., 

J.P., P.M. 342, 1297 and in 

1366 .. .. Junior Grand Warden. 

V, C. Shete, P. 51. 343. Junior Grand Warden. 

M. D. Marker, P. M. 389 . . .1 iinior Grand 

War.len. 

F. Hilton, P. M. 1205 . . .lunior Grand 

Warden. 

Khan Bahadur J. 0. Mistree, 

J.P. Grand Secretary. 

8, W. Povey, P. M. 828 . . Grand Chaplain. 

Sardar Gurdit Singh Anand, P. M. 


Junior Grand. 

Deacon. 
Junior Grand 
Deacon. 
Junior Grand 
Deacon. 
Grand Architect. 
Asst. Grand 
Architect. 
. . Asst. Grand 
Architect. 
. ; Asst. Grand 
Architect. 

Kawal) Syed Tajammiil Hassan. 

R. W, M. 787 . . .\.sst. Grand Arcliitcot. 

J. IGndlay, R. W. M. 834 , . As.st. Grand 


Dr, Sohan Singh, P. M. 1281. 
.B. Shankar Kao, P. AI. 1290. 
L. R. Elope, P, M. 1305 . . 

H. W. Ilassanally, P. K. 485. 
W. E. Harris, P. M. 363 . , 

J. J. Greenhaigh, P. iM. 034 
D. G, Diwalcer, P. M, 742. , 


P. D. Tamliat, P. AI. 1101 


Architect. 
Asst, Grand 
Architect, 

S. F. Dlialla, P. At. 1360 & in 

Grand Jeweller, 
. . Asst. Grand 
Jeweller. 


Dr. D, R. Guru, P. AI. 475 
J. V. Everitt, P. M. .503 . . 
Jal AI. Vajifdar, P, At. 1069 
S. N. Ramaswainy, P. M. 1148 
A. Dysart, P. At. 1208 . . 

C. P. Chowna, P. AI. 1298 . . 

A. Sinclair Rose. P. At. 1 312 


G. Gibbs, P. At. 735. 


F. 0. Harper, P. AI. 1127 . . Grand Chaplain. 
H. J. Maitland Jones, P. AI. 

1342 . . . . . . Grand Chaplain. 

H. P. Kharas, P. AI. 506 and 

800 Grand Treasurer. 

E. J. 0. Herring, J.P., P. M. 

828 . . . . Senior Grand Deacon. 

D. K. Alittor, P. At. 371 . . Senior Grand 

Deacon. 

Alcher Ali Fazil, P. AI. 560. Senior Grand 

Deacon. 

D. McGeachy, P. AI. 611 . ; Senior Grand 

Deacon. 

Rai Bahadur R. P. Varma, P. M. 

644 . . ., Senior Grand Deacon. 

C. It. Kilroy, P, M. 735 . . Senior Grand 

Deacon. 

G. D. Pallonji, P. At. 1064. Senior Grand 


Diuslia Cowasii, P. M. 475. 
H. Lyttler, .P. At. 490 


Grand CliapJain. A. A. Struthers, P. M. 1305 & in 


Asst. Grand 
Jeweller. 
Asst. Grand 
•leweller. 
Asst. Grand 
Jeweller. 
Asst. Grant. 

Jeweller. 
Asst. Grand 
Jeweller. 
Asst. Grand 
Jeweller. 
Grand Bible Bearer. 


Junior Grand 
Deacon. 
Junior Grand 
Deacon. 

Itai Bahadur Dr. AT. Pra.sad 
Shrivastava, R. W. At. 957. Junior Grand 
Deacon. 

A. Clarkin, P. M. 12V9 . . Junior Grand 

Deacon. 


1324 . . ' . . Grand Bible .Bearer. 

D. S. Paralch, P. AI. 569 . , Grand Zend A vesta 
Bearer, 

P. B. Behrainjee, P. AI. 1363 . . Grand Zend 

Avesta Bearer. 

Hur Elahi, R. W. AI. 1364. Grand Koran 

Bearer. 

His Highness Nawab Syed Raza 
Ali Khan R. W, AI. 1384 & in 
1041 .. ., Grand Koran Bearer. 

Alanilal M. Shah, P. M. 563 . . Grand Giia 

Bearer. 

Rai Saheb Labh Chand Mehra, 

P. AI. 1281 . . Grand Gita Bearer. 

J. D. Barclay, P. AI. 1066 . . Grand Dir. of 
Ceremonies, 

H. Cavell, P. AI, 338 . . Asst. Grand Dir, 

of Oeremonie.H. 

R. D. Lemmon, R. W. AI, 473 . . ,.\sst. Grand 

Dir of Cfuemoiiic.s. 
Hashmatrai T. Mansukhani, 

P. M. 485 . . Grand Dir of Cei’emonii'S, 

Hatim E. Shumsh, P. M. 587 . . As.st Grand. 

Dir of Ceremonies. 
Dr. P. R. Satarawalla, P. AI. 800. Asst. Grand. 

Dir. of Ceremonies. 
Shamboonath Alulraj, P. AI. 1273. Asst, Grand. 

Dir. of Ceremonies, 
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J. K. Metherell, P. M. 1342 .. Asst, flrand H. G. Lee, B, \V, M 41t() . . President of 

Dir. of Ceremonies. firand Pfewawls 

D. JSr. Banerjee, P. M. 404 .. Grand Bard. D. P. Mowrawalla, B, W. M. 50R 

D. E. Sethna, P. M. 485 . . .. Grand Bard. in 1388 President of Grand Steward.-,. 

A. K. Kaul, P. M. 626 .. .. Grand Bard. M. Srikanta Srouty, B. W. M. .isi. President of 

W. H. George, P, M. 568 . . .. Grand Bard. Dinsha .T. Doetor. R. W. 

.Rai Harbans Chandra, 31, W. M. 584 . . President of Grand Stewards, 

669 .. . . .. .. Grand Bard. Manbhoy B. Maniar, R. W. M. 

LM. A, Bhavnani, P. M. 1064 .. Grand Bard. 587 .. Preshient of Grand Stewards. 

.D. Kay, R. W. M. 1324 .. .. Grand Bard. Dr. H. N. Hiikkn, R. W. M. 

General G. B. Bajwade, B. W. M. ‘f Stewards. 

1101 . . . . Grand Sw’ord Bearer. ^ - 8. Vardi, B. \V. 11. 363 . . Viee- Pre.sdl. of 

.1. M, r M. 475 , . A..t. Gr>„d Sw»rt 

A.y„rh4ia,P.M. 490 .. As..,, G,4„d SwS 

r-. « TA T. ivr , n at onr, . a D r. S. M. Ivliambatta, .T.P., 

Dr. B. D. P. Mody, P. M. 800 . . Asst. Grand i{,_ w. M. 800 . . Vioe-Presdt. of Grand 


Sword Bearer. ’ ' ’ " 'Stewards. 

G. H. Ford, P. M. 909 . . Asst. Grand Sword i?. L. Peradon, B. W. 828. . Vira-Presdt, of 

Dearer. Grand Stewards, 

W. J. Nicoll, R. W, M. 1127 . . Asst. Grand jj _ Vice-Presdt. 

TT TT TT T, -.t, AT T , 4, „ o£ Gtaud Stcwards. 

H. H. Hammond, R. W. M. 1163. Asst. Grand jj ^y^ jj._ _ Vieo-Presdt. 

hword Bearer. stewards. 

R. P. Conar, P. M. 1377 . . Asst. Grand Sword Elwin, B. W. M. 1296 . . Vlee-Presdt. 

r„ X ■r,’'AT .A T of Grand Stewards. 

I. ,T. Mercer, P. M. 389 . . Grand Dir^of j jj- j^g _ _ Marshal. 

W. P. Watson, B. W. M. 526 .. xVsst. Grand D. S. Knox, B. W, 928 .. Asst. Grand. 

Dir. of Music. Marshal. 

K. Hodgson. R. W. M. 594 .^AssL G^l «;•_ ^ tend Mtrshal. 

E. J. Barnes, B. W. M. 611 .. Asst. Grand H. Llewellyn, B. W. M, 1068 .. Grand 

Dir. of Music. JVUrsmi. 

F. Bliok, B. W. M. 034 . . Asst. Grand Dir of D. Hmrlgar, B. W. M. 1069 . . Asst. Grand. 

Music. Marshal. 

Major J.'P. Williams, B. W. M. Ohukka A. Swami Beddi, R. W, M. 

1090 .. .. Asst. Grand Dir. of Music. 1108 .. .. Asst. Grand Marshal. 

J. Lambeth, P. M. 1208 . . Asst. Grand DLr of J. A. Stecdmau, B. W. M. 1131 . . Asst. Grand 

Music, Marshal. 

^ “ir*™'; *’• Lna oremM. ““>“*■ 

G. P. Earshman, B. W. M. 813. Grand Standard ]t.ao Sahib B. N. Nayampalli, 

Bearer. B. W. M. 1388 .. Grand rnner Guard. 


W. P. Watson, B. W. M. 526 


K. Hodgson, R. W. M. 594 
E. J. Barnes, B. W. M. 611 


J. JSr. Satarawalla, B. W. M, 343, K, N. Guruswamy, B. W. AT, 1290. Asst. Grand, 

702 .. Asst. Grand Standard Bearer. Inner Guard. 

B AT Afim P AT 1‘>33 Asst Grand D!- Mody, B. W. At. 1298 & in 

B.AI.ALana.P.AI.l„33 .. ^Grand Asst. Grand Inner Guard. 

K, P, Kallaseth, P. AI. 1368 . , Asst, Grand C. J, J. Reed, R. W. AI. 1326 . . Asst. Grand 

Standard Bearer. Inner Guard. 

B. P. Gharda, P. At. 1366 & in A. Mackenzie, B. W. AI. 1342 . . Asst, Guard 

800 .. Asst. Grand Standard Bearer, Inner Gujud. 

Po Chu, P. AI. 1377 . . Asst. Grand F. Carr, B. W. M. 1305 . . Asst, Grand Inner 

Standard Bearer, Guard. 

Sudhir K. Alandal, B. W. M. 404. President of W, H, Perkins, P. M. 702, 

Grand Stewards I H.P.G.D Grand Tyler, 
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/Mvrjhter Lo(l{/i’s leorklng under thf- JtisrMMion of the. 

All Scottish Freemasonry ill Imlm -: — 


WAMF. OF LODGE. 


337 Hope . . 

338 PerMiiVcriU 
Ua Kisiiis Stac ol W. I. 

343 St. Andrew? in t)»e Eiiat 
363 Victoria 
371 St, David in tdic East 
389 St. J^ant 
404 St. Tlioinas in tlie East 

474 Endeavour . . 

475 Earton .. 

485 Harmony 
490 Caledonia 
506 Rising Sun . . 

526 Hajputana .. 

563 Salem 

568 Southern Cross 

569 Morland 
582 UTorthern Star 
584 Hamilton . . 

587 Islam . . 

594 Kindred Hope 
611 Bonnie Boon 
634 Hope & Sincerity 
644 Independence 
661 Caledonia 
691 Bolan . . 

702 Level .. 

735 Huhli . . 

742 Royal Jubilee 
756 Ekram 
783 Charity 
787 Ifyderabad 
800 Zoroaster 
81 3 Albyn 
828 The Scots' 

831 Clair . 

, 834 J’eacp and Harmo/iy 
909 Cataract 


Karachi. 

Bombay, 

Bomba5^ 

Poona. 

Belgaum. 

Calcutta. 

Mliow. 
Calcutta. 
Calcutta. 
Lonavla. 
Karachi. 
Bombay. 
Bombay. 
Neemucli. 
Ahmedabad. 
Oorgaum. 
^derabad (Dn.). 
Guntakiil. 

Surat. 
Bombay. ' 
Kasirabad. | 
Colombo. 
Ahmedabad. 
Lucknow. 
Meerut- 
Quetta' 
Kirkee i 
HubllJ 
Sliolapur. I 
Secunderabad. 

Bandikul. 
'derabad (Dn.) ] 
Bombay, j 
Calf!utta_ 
Bomlmj'. 

Meerut. | 
Ilangoon. 
GokakFallfi.l 


HAME OF LODGE. 


Heather 

Coroiiatifiii 

Bljcjium 

Imperial Brotherhoc 

Hanthawaddy 

Sir Charles Rapier 

Mcopolis 

Forman 

St. Andrew .. 


Gibbs . . 

Sclndia 

Godavery . . • 

St. James in the Eiist 
Calcutta Kilwiniiing 
Asoka 
Imperial 
Doric , . 

Uuiv’evsal Peace , . . 

Temperance & Benevoleuoe, 
Karachi ' . . 

Wallace . . 
UnlversaDBrotlierhooil 
Star of the South .. 
Wilson 

Jenning.? . . 

Bharat . , 

Masjid-i- Hnletnan. Ma idani 
Tawngpeng . . 

Madras .. 

Sohrah Bharoodi 
Murretr 

Singu ... . . 

1C. It. Cania . . 

Ady .. '. . 

Afghan 
Mother India 


-Mimnar. 
.Khandwa. 
Simla. 
.Uonibay. 
Inseiii, 
IB'dorahad Sind. 
Vizianagrain. 
Bombay, 
Lahore. 

. Bomba.v. 

. Bangalore. 

, Gwalior, 

liajahmuiidry. 

, Oalciitla. 

Calcutta. 

. Madras. 

Delhi. 

^ Calcutta. 

Barrackiioro. 
.Karachi. 

. .Karachi. 

Kauclirapara. 
Amritsar. , 
•Bangalore. 
Banmi. 
Bombay, 
Bombay. 
Kuftiin, (S.P.) 
Kamtu. 
Madras. 
Bombay. 
Mnriva. 
'tuuik, Burma. 
Bombay. 

{nseln. 
Ihunpur, 
Bombay, 


Scientific Surveys. 


Zoological Survey of India. — ^It was 
established in 1910, wlien the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of. 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating! 
systematic collections since 1814. Organised' 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Museum in 1875 to the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section 
was established a s a separate Survey, the Curator 
(or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten- 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologist, 
and among the offlcers who have held the appoint- 
ment have been such well known members aj 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Annandale. 

The Survey is unique and that all its offlcers are 
Indians. The main functions of the Survey are to 
investigate the fauna of India and to arrange and 
preserve the section in the Zoological and Anthro- 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addi- 
tion the Survey issues two series of publications ' 
upon Zoological research, namely The Records and 
The Memoirs of the Indian Museum and an 
Anthropological work entitled “Anthropological 
Bulletins from the Zoological Survey of India”. 

Botanical Survey. — 'The Botanical Survey! 
department of the Government of India is under 
the control of a Director who is also Superinten- 
dent of the Koyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. There 
is a stafE at headquarters of one officer for syste- 
matic work and at the Indian Museum a curator 
who is engaged in the development and mainten- 
ance of the Industrial Section. The Director 
holds administrative charge of the Government 
of India’s cinchona operations In Burma, of 
quinine manufacture in Bengal and of the distri- 
bution of cinchona products to the Government 
of India’s area of distribution In Upper India. 

The existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultural 
and an economic Justifloation. On general 
grounds it is obvious that a progressive Govern- 
ment siiould acquaint itself with the physical 
fact of the area it administers, and although 
apart from the, cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic applicability — consisting a 
they do of investigations and researches into th 

■ systematics, physiology, ecology, and histology of 
plantlife — ^the work accomplished In pure botany 

■ at the Koyal Botanic Garden during the last 
century and a half has exercised a profound and ^ 
far-reaohmg influence upon the development of 

' Agricultural Science and I’orostry In India. 

Survey of India.— -The first authoritative, 
map of India was published by D’Anvllle to' 

. 1752, when the exploration of the then unknown 
India was still largely In French hands. It 
had been compiled from routes of solitary 
travellers and rough charts of the coast. 

The Survey of India may be said to have been 
founded in 1767— ten years after the battle of | 
Blassey — when Lord, Clive formally appointed. 


Major Jamesllennel the flrslSnrvey or General of 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the 
iSast India Company’s possessions, though there 
wexeearlier settlements in Madras and Bombay, 

Bennell's maps were, originally military 
reeoimaissances and latterly .chained surveys 
based on astronomically fixed points, and do lUjt 
pretend to the accuracy of modern mai>s of 
India based on the rigid system of triangnlatiun 
commenced at Madras in 1802 .and sineo extend ccl 
^ over and beyond India. E%'en now, however, the 
\relaUve accuracy of these old nuips makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as ff)r instani'c in 
proving that the holding of a Bcng.al landowner 
was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits. 

From these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topographical surveys, explorations and the 
maintenance of geographical maps of the greater- 
part of Sorrthern Asia, and also for geodetic work . 

Geodesy means the investigation of the size, 
shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
work of the department conists of primary 
(or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations. From these the 
exact "figure” of the earth is obtained, 
whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
accurately located on its curved surface. ’This 
[system of fixed points holds together, all topo- 
graphical and revenue surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early days of the 
department has obviated the embarrassments 
caused in other countries where isolated topo- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the Inevitable result that 
theycouldnotbe fitted together. 

A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 
in any large survey, but there are a number of 
other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
which can bo suitably combined with its execu- 
tion, and the following are some of these which 
are carried out in India: 

Precise levelling for the determination of 
heights; 

Tidalpreclicfcionsandpubltcationof Tide Tables 
for forty-one ports between Suez aud Singapore. 

The Magnetic survey ; 

Observation of the direction and force of 
gravity; 

Astronomical observations to determine 
latitude, longitude and time ; 

Seismographic and ineteorologlca] obser vationa ; 
atDefaraDun. 

Indian geodesy has disclosed by far the largest 
Icnown anomalies of gravitations attraction in 
the earth’s crust, which have recently led to a 
consideration of the whole theory of isostasy. 

Topographical Purveys,— In the past this 
department used to carry out the large scald 
revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
atUl conducting this work for Central and 
Eastern India and Burma to 1906. 

Though revenue survey is primarily a record , 

' individual property boundaries and is con- 

acned with the surface features, ground levels 
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and exact geographical position essential to a 
topographical survey, it was on the whole ipmiQ 
economical to carry out both surveys together. 


By 1905 however, all the Provinces had taken 
over the revenue surveys, for which they had 
always paid, and the Survey of India was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on a complete 
new series of mtdern topographical maps m 
several colours on the 1-inch to 1-mile scale. 


iii^ltoth^tical Instrument Office of this 
denartment assists all Government departments, 
as^well as non-officials, by maintaining a high 
standard of instrumental and optical equi^iciit 
and by manufacturing and 

which would otherwise have to he importtu 
from abroad. 


I'his new series had been rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed iiitor- 
mation to be shown on maps, especially as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
classification of communications and ^more 
recently — air traffic requirements. 

It was intended that this 1905 survey should be 

completed in twenty-five years, and then reyised 
neriodically every thirty years, Owing koweyci 
to the war and more recent retrenchments only 
two-thirds of the programme had been completed 
by 1932, in spite of a reduction of scale ior tne 
less important areas 


MUiiary Requirements 'vev 

department is also responsible for all survey 
onerations required by the army, and is in a 
position to meet the rapidly increasing complexity 
of modern mUitary requirements, especially in 


Although new surveys covering from thirty 
to sixty thousand square mUes — an nren com- 
parable to that of England— are carried out 
every year, the maps of a large part of the 
country are still over 50 years old, printed 
mostly in black only, and have hill features 
shewn by roughly sketched form imes or 
hachures ; such changes in town sites, cana.ls 
, and communications as have been embodied m 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but entered from outside information. 


In view of its high military importance air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving alj, 
possible encouragement and- 
latest methods of mapping imm photographs 
taken from the ground are being studied 
experimentally. 


The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at Pms®»* 
out by the Royal Air Force 
Survey Company, a commercial firm with 
headquarters at Dum Dum. 


AdmimistraUarv ^ by «fSurv|yor General 
under the Education, Health and lands Depart 
ment of the Government of India. 


Owing to the serious financial situation in 
1931, the establishment of the department was 
severely cut down and its annual expenditure 
halved, In consequence of which the modern sur- 
vey of India cannotnow be completedbeforel950. 


The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta imder 
the Assistant Surveyor C®neral and tliere 
fnnr Tiirpptors. 0116 for tlio Mftp iPuDu(jivtiion 
and other technical offices at , f 

three for three of the ? the 

Circles into which the country is (hvi^d , the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General. 


The obsolescence of the present series of 
modern maps of India is shewn in the second 
index map at the end of this report. 


Lam Scale Suracys.— Surveys _ and records 
of international, state and provincial boimdaries 
have always formed an important item of 
topographical work, and in recent years numerons 
Guide Maps have been published of important 
cities and military stations where the 1-mch to 
1-mile scale is inadequate. 


Miscellaneous.— yfHailci expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all fimds allotted 
by Imperial Revenues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 


Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Rivorin, irrigation, railway and city surveys ; 


Surveys of tea gardens and mining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 

Administrative assistance is also given, and 
executive oflicers, lent in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. 


The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Dun also carry out work for other Government 
departments, such as special maps, illustrations 


Of the three Circle Directors, on& also admini- 
sters the (feodetio Branch at Dehra Dun in 
adStion to his topographical survey Circle. 


dresses are Director, Map Publicatnm, Calcutta, 
Dhector, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun ^c- 
tor. Frontier Circle, Simla; 

Girke Shillong; Officer m charge, No. 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore ; and Offlcer-in-Charge, 
No. 10 (Burma) Party, Maymyo, 


Indian Science Congress.— Hie Indian , 
Science Congress was founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof. P. S. Maomahon 
^imonaen. These two gentlemen work^ jointly 
SXSry General Secretaries of the CongreBs. 
till 1921. The Asiatic Socie^ of ®®28e'l 
takes the management oftheOongressflnances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of tk® Con- 
gress. The objects are (l) to encourage res^rch 
and to make the results 

science workers in India, (2) to S^J® . 

for personal intercourse and 
nionshin and thus to overcome to some extent 
Te o“cWef drawbacks in the life of workers 
In science in India, (3) to promote public in*®!®®* 


Scientific Surveys, 
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The CoBgresa, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year. The proceed- 
ings last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the , 
different sections being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics' 
and Mathematics, (S’) Chemistry and Aipplied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Kesearch ; 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. ] 

The Indian Besearch Fund Association.— 
This Association, which is a much older body 
than the National Research Council in England, 
was constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs (£33,000) set aside as an endowment 1 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental ' 
measures generally in connection with the] 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to by other countries in very complimentary 
language. Still better, it has been copied by 
several other nations. 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Government of India. 
It was considered that, in view of the largely 
increased activities of this Association, the 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
the business of the Association should he now 
made more representative in character. It was 
accordingly enlarged by including two non- 
official members from the Legislative Assembly, 
one from the Council of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
non-medical scientist. The creation of a Recruit- 
ment Board in India for selecting the personnel 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta- 
tive Recruitment Board In England also came 
under the consideration of Government. It was 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indian Research Ihind Association should be the 
co-ordinating agency for the research activities 
of the All-India Institute of Public Health 
which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Medical Research Institute. 

The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general polio'"’ 
of research work in India as well as the detaik 
schemes which are. proposed to be imdertaken 
by the Indian Research Fund Association in the 
following year. The results of these discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of tlie Indian Research 
Fund Association in making their recommenda- 
tions for the programme of the following year. 
The Ad'visory Board also meet In December and 
examine all the proposals for research work 
and recommend a Bcneme of research for tlxe 


The olficial organ of the Association is the 

Indian Journal of Medical Research,” which 
has a wide international circulation. The 
Association also publishes “Indian Medical 
Research Memoirs,” which are supplementary 
to the “Journal”, 

Since its inception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out under the .auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings. 

The principal inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which isa Central organisation, 
located at Easauli and Earual, plague research 
at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, fcala-azar 
by a commission in Assam, bacteriophage by 
Dr. Asheshov at Patna, nutritional research by 
Colonel McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor, and Indigenous drugs and drug addic- 
tion by Lt.-CoI. Chopra at Calcutta. 

The Malaria Survey of India, whicli now 
enjoys international recognition, is constantly 
called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria nrevention in India. As part of the 
activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Ronald Ross' Intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Karnal in January 1927 and is 
known as The Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria, Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how those methods should be applied. 
In connection with the Malaria Survey of India 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malaria, a new publication has been started 
known as the “ Records of the Malaria Survey 
of India,” of which up-to-date four number 
have been issued. 

The programme for each year involves an 
expenditure of Rs.lO lakhs or more and the 
institution of 40 or 60 investigations. 

Geological Survey.— The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the puClioa- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the pubiie. 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left ofl. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country , mineral depo- 
sits of Importance are sometimes discovered. 
Such discoveries are investigated and the 
results are published without delay and every 
endeavourU made to induce private _ Anns 
to take up the exploitation of the minerals 
discovered. Oolleetions of minerals, rooks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta. Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable additions to the oolleetions 
in recent years have been the remams of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
Bent places in the Siwalik Hills, a range 
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which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and is largely composed 
of Himalayan detritus. The Geological Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions. 
The knowledge gained Concerning the geologicjil 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rooks that compose the strata enahles the 
department to tielpin the solution of engineer- 
ing problems connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and. foundations and the suitability 
of particular building stones for particular 
purposes. The Departinented with the supply of 


Posts aM 

POST 

The control of the Posts and Telegraphs 
of India is vested in an offlcer designated 
Director-rieneral of Posts 'and Telegraphs 
whoso office is attached to the Department 
of Industries and Labour of the Government of 
India. Portlie efficient working of the Depart- 
ment a representative of the Finance Doptt. — ^the 
Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs — 
has been attaolied to the office of the D. G. P. 
& T. Tlie Financial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept, but also assists the 
D. G. generally in examining matters containing 
financial implications in which the former is 
assisted by the Deputy Director-General, 
Finance. The superior staff of the Direction, 
in addition to the Director-General himself, 
consists on the postal side of one Senior Deputy 
Director-General, one Deputy Director-General 
(postal services), five (including one temporary) 
Asstt, Deputy Director-General and one Personal 
Assistant to the Director-General. 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire Is 
divided Into nine circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
W est frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan. Each of the first eight js in 
charge of a Postmaster-Generai and the Smd 
and Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a 
Director, Posts & Telegraphs. The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and JRajputana 
Agencies. 

The Postmasters-General are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
. those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways and inland steamers. All the Poat- 
maaters-General are provided with Deputy and 
Assistant Postmasters-General. The nine Postal 
Circles are divided into Divisions, each in charge 
of u Supeiintenderit of Post Offices or Bailway 
Mail i-erviee as the case may he and each 
Hu peril! teiuloat is assisted , by a certain 
number of ocficiais styled Inspectors. 

Generally there is a head post, office at the 
,(iead-ijnarters of eadi revenue district and other 
post ollices in the same district are usually 
suljordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 
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is also often a tile to advise on problems concern- 
water. As a result of the laiowledge gained 
ccmceming the structure and disposition of 
the mineral deposit's of India, the Department 
is also in a position to give advice 
concerning the conservation of the mineriil 
resources of the country. The investigation 
of earthquakes in India and of all meteorites 
which fall In India are part of the duties 
of the Department. The Geological Survey 
also undertakes the examination and identi- 
fication, without fee, of any minerals, rocks 
and fossils sent in by private observers. 
The publications of the Survey include the 
Memoirs, Hecords and Patoontologia indica. 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta. 


Telegraphs 

OFFICE. 

Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postmasters-General. 
The PreSideno.v Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters subordinate to 
them. 'When the duties of. the Postmaster 
or a head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himsef a Deputy 
Bostmaster is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief IS required, 
'jne or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
The more important of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance. Sub-offices transact all classes of 
postal bii.sijiess with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch olfloes, and frequently have direct 
dealings with Government local sub-treasuries. 
The officer in charge of such an office works it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business. 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration. 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an offlcer of the Fluance 
Department of the Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the Director-General. 
The Accountant-General Is assisted by Deputy 
Accoutttants-Gerieral, all of whom, with bbe 
necessary staff of clerks, .perform at separate 
head-quarters the actual audit work of a certain 
number of postal circles. 

In accordance with an arrangement whicii 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices porform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office. 
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When the 
postage 
is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. i 

Wher the postage 
is insulBciently 
prepaid. 

Letters, . 

Anna. Pies. 




Hot exceeding one tola 

1 0; 


i 

■ 


And every additional tola 

Book and 2 Hittern 'paokeU:. 

For the first five lola.s or fraction thereof. 
For every additional five tolas, or fraction 
thereof, in excess of five tolas . . 

0 0 ■ 1 
0 0 

0 c 


Don bio the pre- 
- paid rate 
(chargeable 
on delivery). 

1 Double the delici- 
' onoy (chargeable 

1 on delivery). 

1 


Fodcui'ih. 


Single 

Reply 


1 anna 6 ples' 

('t’he postage on cards o£ private manufactutel 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels (prepayment eompulsorj/). 

Parcels not exceeding 800 tolas in weight: — 

. Rs, 

Rot exceeding 20 tolas !. .. 0 

Exceeding 20 tolas but .not exceeding 

40 tolas . . . . 0 

For every additional 40 tolas or part 
of that weight. .. .. ..0 

itegistratlOD is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Oeylon and Portuguese India. 

liegistralionfee. Rs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 
Ordinarii Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Rs. 10 .,0 2 
On any sura exceeding Rs. lo but not 

exceeding Rs. 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 25 upto 
Rs. 600 ' .. .. ... 0 4 

fot each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annasl 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re. 
ra,ainder does' not exceed Es. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
Portngur.se India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable. 

'Telegraphic money order fees. — The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plut a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- ' 
tance, according as the telegram is to be Sent 
as an " Express ” or as an " Ordinary ” 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each in- 
telegraphlc money order. 


Ordinary. — Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payable fees. — These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Irmmnrefees. A.p 

Where the vahie insured does not exceed 
Rs. 100 . . . . , . . . .,03 

Where the value insure I exceeds Rs. 100 
but does not exceed Rs. 160 . . .,04 

Wliore the value insured exceeds Rs. 150 
hut does not exceed Rs. 200 . . . . 0 5 

For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs. 1.000 0 2 
For every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Rs. 1,000 .. .. .. 0 1 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 

Aehioivledgment. fee -. — ^For each registered 
article 1 anua. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except as 
indicated below), is as follows — 

Letters. 

To Great Britain# and f v. 

Rorthern Jlreland, 1 2} annas for the first 
Egypt (including the j ounce and 2 annas 
Sudan) and all Bri--{ for each additional 
tish Colonies, Domi-I ounce or part of 

nlonsandpossessions ] that ■weight, 
excepit Palestine and J 
Traniijordan. L 

To other countries, f g, ^^^e first 

colonies or places | ounce and 2 annas 
except, to Ceylon and ■( g^ch additional 

Portuguese India to ounce or part of 

which .Indian inland ht. 

ratesayipiy- I 
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For a parcel— 

Not over 3 lbs. 
Over 3 lbs., but n 


'I'hese parcels a 


Postcards, Single 2 

„ Aeply .. .. ..4 

Printed Papers. — J anna for every 2 ounces | 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papers. — Pot a packet not 
exceeding 10 ounces in. weight.. .. annas. 
For every additional 2 ounces or part oi 

that weight .. Janna. 

Samples.— Xk annas for first 4 ounces and i 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels. 

Parcel postage varies for different countries 
as shown in the Foreign Post Directory included 
in the Post and Telegraph Guide. Information 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
below : — 

(il Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs. In weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as malls to the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 

Via Over- 
Gibraltar. land. 
Rs.a.p.Rs.a.p. 

. . 1 8 0 1 1 13 6 

er 7 lbs. 2 12 0 3 16 

„ 11 „ 3 15 0 U 2 6 

„ 20 „ 6 3 0 1 7 3 

......... ...e delivered by the post office 

and the postage paid carries them to destination, 
(ii) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. out which 
do not exceed 50 lbs. (the maxi- 
mum allowed) in weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of the P. & O.S.N.C 0 ., and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Company. 

. The postage charge applicable to 
such parcels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered free of 
charge within a radius of one mile 
from the Company's Read Office in 
London ; it addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s charges 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. & 0. S. N. Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., be insured during transit 
in India. No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained In re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be traofmitted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 

Limits of Weight. 

Letters. — 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers— To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri - 1 
tlsh), the Union of South Africa, Bhode^a, and 1 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate — S lbs, j 

To Ceylon — No limit. | 

To all other destinations — 4 lbs. 6 oz. I 


Samples— To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-kone, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Bhodesia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — 5 lbs. 

To Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations — 1 lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels. — 11 lbs. or 20 lbs. 

Limits of Size. 

Letters — 35 inches in length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 23J iricties in any 
one direction. If in form of roll, 39 inches in 
length plus twice the diameter and 31 inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 
Ceylon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth. If in form of roll, dimensions are 30 
inches in length and 4 inches in diameter. 

To all other destinations— 35 inches in lengtli, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23i 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 

30 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 

31 inches iii any one direction. 

Samples. — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Rhodesia and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate — 2 feet in length by 1 foot in 
width or depth. If in form of roll, dimensions 
are IJ feet in length and 6 inches in diameter. 

To all other destination— 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 23i 
Inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
39 inches in length plus twice the diameter and 
31 inches in any one dlreotion. 

Money Orders. — To countries on which nionoy 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates oi commission are as follows; — 

Bs. a. 

not exceeding Rs. 10 ..03 

1 exceeding Rs. 10 but not 

„Rs. 26 0 6 

On any sum exceeding Rs, 25 . . -.06 

for each complete sum of Rs. 25 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed Bs. 10, the charge for it shall 
be only 3 annas. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows 

Bs, a. 

On any sum not exceeding £l .. .. 0 4 

I xceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 0 7 

>. 162 „ £3 0 10 

£3 „ ., £4 0 18 

£4 „ ,,£6 10 

£6 .. .. .. I 0 

for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas ; if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall bo 10 annas ; and if it does not 
exceed £4> the charge shall be 13 annas. 

Insurance fees (for registered letters and parcels 
only). 

llegist ration fee. 
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For insurance of letters and parcels to Oeylon i 
and of letters to Fortuguese India~-lmm:m(Xt lees' 
mentioned under “ Inland Tariff.’* ' 

For insurance of letters and parcels to British 
Somaliland, Mauritius, Seychelles or Zanzibar 
and parcels to Portuguese India, 

Where the value insured does not Annas, 
exceed Its. 180 4i 

For every additional Us. 180 or 
fraction thereof .. .. ij 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries {other than 
those mentioned above) to which insurance is 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed £12 ^ 
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Zeknowledgemeni fee.~3 annas for each 
registered article. 

Magnitade of business In Post Office.— 
At the close of 1934-35 there were 104,205 
postal officials, 23,700 post offices, and 108,000 
miles of mail lines. During the year, 1,144 
mlUioB articles, including 42 million registered 
articles were posted; stamps worth Es. 67. S 
millions were sold for postal purposes : over 38. S 
million money orders of the total value ol 
Ba 778 millions were issued, a sum of Rs. 187.8 
millions was collected for tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles: over 3. 4 million Insured articles 
valued at 1,007 millions of rupees were bandied. 
Customs duty, aggregating about 7’7 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad 
pensions amounting to Es. lOul millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 15,000 
Ihs. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
31st Marsh 1935, there were 3,100,000 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Ea. 583 
millions and 89,600 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Es, 1 71'3 millions. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India In the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs In a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments, 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
Ist July 1912, The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs, 
Subordinate to this officer there were several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers, 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, 
with one Personal Assistant. For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
two Assistant officers. In the Circles the 
scheme which has been Introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma speciai , 
‘a were considered necessary and the 


engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer, 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with Its headquarters at 
Karachi. This circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31st March 1924 
[there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930. The telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches in the circles are now 
controlled by the Postmasters-General, 

There is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director-General's office, which is in ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department. The Director of Wireless is in 
charge of this branch and is assisted by two 
I officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
Is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Aocountants-General. 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows; — 

For delivery 
in India. 
Private and State 
Express. Ordinary 
Eb. a, Es. a. 
Minimum charge .. . .1 2 0 9 

Each additional word over 8 0 2 0 1 
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For delivery in For delivery. 
Lhasa (Tibet). in Ceylon 
Private and State. 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- oi;di- 
press. nary, press, nary. 

Es. a. Rs. a. Es. a. Rs. a. 
Minimum charge. 1 8 0 12 2 0 I 0 


The address is charged for. 

Additional chargee. 

Minimum ior reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram . . . . for an 

ordinary telegram. 

Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram. 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or leas . . .. 4 amms- 

Oollation . . . , . .One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length. 


If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed . . 2 

If only one of the 
For acceptance of an offices is closed . 1 
Express telegram j If the telegram 
' during tlie hours i has to pass 
when an office is through any 
closed. closed interme- 

diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
L each such office 1 
Signalling by flag or sema- f The usual in- 
ptmre to or from ships — ^per } land charge 
telegram . . . , • • 1 Pfw* ® fixed 

1. fee of Sans. 

Boat hire .. ... ..Amount actu- 

ally necessary 

Copies of telegrams each 100 
words or loss 4 annas. 

For 

For delivery delivery 
Press telegrams. in India. 


Ex- 
press. 
Es. a. 


Ordi-* 
nary. 
Es. a. 


Ceylon. 


Minimum charge 
Each additional 5 
words over 40 in 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 in 
respect of Ceylon .. 


10 0 8 


The address is free. 

Foreign Tariff, — Thi^ charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with tlic countries to wliich tliey 
are addressed. The rates per word for telcgranis 
to countries in Europe, America, etc., are as 
follows ; — 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.'J'. 
Es. a. Es. a. Es. a. 

Europe via 1 B. C — 


Irish .Free State . . ..1008 

Belgium 1 2 0 9 

Holland . . ; . 1 2 0 9 

Germany . . . . . . 1 4 0 10 

Switzerland . . , . 1 4 0 10 

Spain .. 1 4 0 10 

France .. .. . . 1 3 0 9f 

Italy City of the Vatican. 1 5 0 10^ 

Other Offices .. 1 4 0 10 


0 H 
0 7 


..1 7 0 11-S .. 
..140 10 07 
..1 5 0 lOi 0 10 
..I 5 0 lOi 0 7 


Norway. — 

Svalbard 
Other Places 
Bulgaria 
Russia 

Turkey . . ..15 .. .. 

Czecho-Slovalda ,.1 5 0 lOi 0 7 
Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa via 
IRC .. .. 1 13 0 15-1- 0 lOi 

.-bncrifict ma I E 0 — ■ 

N. A. Cables. 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, etc. .. .. 1 11 0 13i 0 9 

Manitoba .. .. 2 1 l i 0 11 

Vancouver B.C. . . 2 3 i ij 0 12 

New York, Boston, etc. i ll 0 1310 9 
Philadelphia, Washington, 

.. 1 13 0 141 0 10 
.. 2 0 1 0 0 11 
Seattle, 


-.8 4 


Chicago 
San Francisco, 
etc. 

Buenos Aires 
Elo de Janeiro 
Valparaiso 
Jamaica 
Havana 
Urgent Telegrams — 
Eato|double of ordinary rate. 


1 11 0 12 
1 10 1 II- 

19 11 
1 10 L 11 
1 10 I li 
1 21 0 121 
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Daily Letter Telegrams — 

Minimum charge for 26 words. 

Code telegrams lire aeeeptfid at .“J /O th of the 
ordinary rate {ViiJr rluiiw -turj, P. <L' T. Guide.) 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Olilces. 


Sadio-Telegrams. — For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, itadras. Port Blair 
or Eangoon the charge is thirteen annas per 
word (ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) 
In nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary cliarges) for radio-telegrams from 
Offices in India or Burma transmitted to shiggs at 
sea through the coast stations mentioned In 
the preceding paragraph : — 

Total charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code. 

Rs. a. Es. a. 

, ( 1 ) All Government or Private 
I Radio-telegrams, ex- 

cepting those mentioned 
In (2) to (4) below . . 0 13 0 8 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Sliips 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Navy .. 0 8 0 5 

( 3) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships .. 0 12 0 7| 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply; He must insert before the address, 
the instruction “ R. P.” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e.g,, R.P. 7-8. This expression coimts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the weeh, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking. They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 26 words at such reduced rate 
Including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 

The only special services admitted in daily 
letter telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 


Growth of Telegraphs. — At tln> end of 
1897-08 there were .lO.OUj miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, .is eoniparcd 
with 107,556 miles of line inciuding cable and 
604,766 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 31st M.arcli lOb’S. The 
numbers of departmental telegrapli offices were 
257 and 100 (Including 19 Radio offices! , 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,03 i to 
4,279. 

The increase in the numlier of paid tedegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures ; — 

1897-08. 1934-35. 


f Private 
Inland State 
I Press 
r Private 
Foreign . . State 
I Press 


4,107,270 13,4 39,833 
800,382 334,009 

35,910 049,289 

735,679 2,178,146 
9,896 27,553 

5,27S 77,828 

0,764,4.15 17,206,058 


The outturn of tlio workshops during 1934-3,5 
ipresented a total value of Rs. 17,83,400. 
Wireless- — The total number of department- 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1932-83 
was tliirty-four, vir., Akyab, Allahabad, Bassein, 
Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), Cheduba, 
Chittagong, Delhi, Diamond Island, Gaya, Jodh- 
pur, Jutogh, Karachi (two stations), Lahore, 
Madras (3 stations), Nagpur, Ormara, t’nsni, 
Peshawar, Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon (4 sta- 
ions), Sandheads (two pilot-vessels), Sandoway 
Tavoy and Victoria Point of whloh only Cheduba, 
Ormara, Pasni, Port Blair and Victoria Point 
booked telegrams direct from the public. 

Seven of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea . 
and twelve worked as aeronautical stations in 
connection with regular air services. 

The Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily. -Baudot working replaced Wheatstone 
system during the year on this circuit. 

Telephones.— On the 31st March 1986 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 330 with 20,545 straight 
line connections and 3,783 extension telephones. 
Of these exchanges, 177 were worked depart- 
mentaily. The number of telephone exchanges 
e/?fcablished by Telephone Companies was 25 
with 40,129 connections. < 

The total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wireless on the Slst March 1935 
"was 13,205. 

. Posts and Telegraphs.— The capital outlay 
ofthe Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year 1934-35 
was Rs. 35,86,000 and Es. 17,13,44,000 respec- 
tively, The receipts for the year ended 31sfc 
March lOS.'i amounted to Rs. 11,19,87,000 and 
cliarges (inoiuding interest on capital outlay j 
of Rs. 10,81,93,000, the result being a net loss 
Rs. 37,94,000 . 


Sanitation. 


The history oi the sanitary departments in 
India goes back for about sixty years. Daring 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done : but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk or the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. " The 
reason lies in the apatliy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been eSeoted in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
Ill-ventilated and over-populated: the villaae 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking anddrinkiug. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised.” 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
Issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution (Gazette of Imiia, May 26th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Beform Aot of 1919. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Tear Book of 1922 
(page 475 et seq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Beform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
provinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
ble to local control through Ministers. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid in January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Jar Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded “ that the State eflort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes In policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus heces* 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of western medicine and that In which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed." He quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Beso- 
lution of 1914 that “in the land of the ox eart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor car.” 

The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1926 noted the 
introduction of the political element Into health 


matters as a result of the Ileforras and said that 
the improvements being introduced before the 
Beforms were in some provinces now in a fairway 
to maturing but that in other provinces “with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to tlie organisation as tliey have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of wliat they originally possessed.” But, he 
says, “ though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems : amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with wiiieli goes to prove 
ray contention.” 

India’s birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortality rate was nearly 2J times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 4^ times that of 
New Zealand. " The information furnished 
for the great group of Infectious diseases of world 
import, i,e., plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Beport already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India Is one of the world’s reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera.” The signi- 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think : " Briefly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend - 
ed to. It is not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible. If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
den children ; of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and beri-beri; of the way in which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and filariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation. " These observations are as true 
to-day as when they were written. 

The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Jar Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the import- 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress. There is at present no 
public Health Act for tlie whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an 
Act is likely to be urged in the course of the 
revision of the Constitutional Beforms now in 
progress. 
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The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health (’onimissiotier’s latest 
annual report : — 


Province, 

Birth E.ates (per mille). 

Death Bates (per mille). 

1933. 

Previous 

5 years. 

1931. 

Previous 

5 years. 

Delhi 

44 

46 

32 

31 

Bengal . . 

29 

27 

24 


Bihar and Orissa 


33 


24 

Assam . . 

30 

28 

20 

19 

United Provinces 

38 , 

36 

18 

25 

Punjab .. .. 

43 

40 


25 

N. W. Frontier Province 

29 

■ 28 

21 

20 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

43 

45 

26 

34 

Madras 

37 

37 

1 23 

25 

Coorg 

25 

23 

1 24 

25 

Bombay , . 

35 

37 

24 

1 27 ' 

Burma 

20 

27 

18 

20 

Ajmer-Merwara 

38 


28 

28 

British India 

36 

35 

22.4 



Mortality daring 1933. 

Chief Causes of Mortality .—There are three main classes of fatal diseases: speciflo fevera 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1933:— 

I> — Deaths. H— Ratio per mille. 







Dysentery 

Bespira- 1 

All 

Province. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox, 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

and 

tory 1 

other 





Diarrhoea. 

Diseases. | 

1 causes. 

N.w.F.p. ..{g; 


1.532 

.7 


40,570 

16.8 

^?l| 

2,754 

l.ll 

i 6.058 

1 2.1 

Punjab . . 

160 

11,626 

.5 

’1,789 

.1 

460,781 

18.9 

12,3401 

.5 

56,3371 

2.3 

, 118,554 

1 4.9 

Delhi ..in’ 


948 


11,038 

6161 

4,463 

1 4,003 


1.4 


16.7 

.9 

6.8! 

1 6.1 

U, Provinces 

1,916 

9,844 

.2 

‘9,83.5 

.2 

698,173 

14.1 

11, .501 

.2 

34,898 
, .71 

■ 138,722 

! 2,8 

Bihar and/D. 

Orissa. \B. 

Bengal , . 

C. P. & Berar 
Bombay ••'{§'1 
Madras , , 

37,514 

.5 

29,242 

.6 

2,1.52 

.1 

7,797 

.4 

3,851 

.1 

42,674 

l.li 

15,4261 

.3 

661' 

* 7.741 
.4 

10,745 

.2- 

1,635 

1 

”1,200 

.1 

24,560 

1.1 

2,691 

.1 

574,548 
14.9 
812,3931 
16.11 
, 231,S51' 

1 14.5 

i 194,527 

300.1k 

8.4 

17,064 

i 41,697 

.9 

22,232 

1.4 

23,162 

1.0 

97,584 

2.1 

6,295 

.2 

82,173 
1.6 
32,134 
i 2.0 

100,200 
4.5 
105,828 
2.3 

i 178,667 

4.6 
211,953 
4.2 
121,669 
7.6, 
180,690 
S.l 
648,142 
11.8 

/D. 


14 

48 

3.068 

122 

179 

610 

Coorg 



.3 

18.6 

.7 

, 1.1 

8.1 

Assam 

5,608 
■ .7 

247 


103,890 

12.7 

9,267 
1 .1 

5.444 

.1 

36,698 

4.6 

Burma • • “f r 

179 

■'1,606 

-.1 

“972 

.1 

85,816 

6.9 

4,902 

,■■■ .4 

12,043 

1.0 

121,033 
. 9.8 

Ajmer Mer- /D. 


, 777 


11,622 

383 

1,557 

1,730 

wara. 1 B. 


1.4 


20.3 

.7 

■ 2.7 

3.0 

British India/ j^' 

08.318 

0.3 

103,641 

.4 

42,631 

,2 

3,530,299 

12.9 

246,164 
' . .9 

443,305 

1.6 

1,662,429 

6.1 


Statistical health reports for all India are always inevitably submitted are belated owing to 
the number of provinces from which returns have to he collated. 
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Chief Causes of Mortality. 


The Public. Health Commissioner in luB most I 
recently published annual report, whioU concerns j 
the year .1 933, briiiRB to notice certain leading! 
facts. Ho shows that live births registered i 
throughout British India mmibercd 9,878,876 
or 824,370 more than in 1932, Compared with 
1932, the H.P. recorded an increase of 220,402 
births, Bengal lir),(510, Madras 70,864, B. & O. 
74,0i)2, Pimiab 72,388. Birth rates wnne again 
calcinlated on the sthnated female iwpnlation 
of the chikl-bearing groups, 16-40 yeans. The 
figure was 176 per millo for British India in 
1933 as against 166 in 1932. The only other] 
countries having rates comparable with those] 
of India are Itoumania, Egypt and .fapan. 


Animal number 

of Births. 

■"Niit.'iivarialdfj ' 
4,565,687 
7,174,694 
8,601,136 
8.810, 018 
8,346,364 
8,395,67!) 
8,616,706 
8,882,573 
8,565,341 
8,690,714 
9,135,890 
9,054,506 
9,678,876 


111 tile Punjab, ilie di.-irict birih rates varied 
between 56 ji.tii. and 34 p.iri.; in the n.i’,, 
l)etweeu 54 and 21 ; in I!. A ()., lielween 18 and 
27; in Bengal, Intweeu -12 and 22; in ('. !>., 
between 50 and 3[> ; in B(>iuiia,y I’residmii^y, 
between 49 and 15; in Madra.s I'resideney , 
between 44 and 30 ; in Assam, between 37 arid ^ 
20 ; and in Burma, between 42 and Hi. 

. ■ Natural lncrea.ses accruing from excess births, 
over deaths for doceuiiial ix'riuds from is, Si 
(.since when regisiraiieu of hirtha has been 
(iarried out in all tlic I’roviiices) to lOiJO and 
for iudividual from ,1926 to .1933 arc given 
in the following talfie : — 


1871-1800 
1881-1890 
1891-1900 
1901-1910 
1911-1920 
1921-1930 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

.1933_ _ 

The birth rate exceeded the deatli rate in 
every province, the largest liiiference being in tlie 
U.P., where the birtli rate exceeded tlie death 
rata hy 20 per inille. Registered biridi.s in 
British India numbered 6,0!)6,787 as against 
5, 80.', 666 in .1932. 

Of the 6,096,787 registered deatlis, mnirly 
27 per cent, occurred amoug.st infants under 
one year of ago ; 18 per cent amongst children 
hetween 1 and 5 years ; ami 5 per cent, amongst 
these between 5 and 10 years. In other words 
over 45 per cent, of the total deaths wore of 
ehlldreu below 5 years of age and over 50 per cent, 
were of children below 10 years. It i.s illumiria- 
tirig to compare tlie corresponding figures in 
Kiigland and Wales for the same year. l.)uring ] 

L933 the deaths of children under l.year were, 
only 7.4 per cent, of the total deaths; those 
amongst children hetween 1 and 5 years W’cre 
3.J per cent, of the total; and amoug.st children 
between 5 and 10 years they were only 1.4 
per cent, of the total. These figures show that ] 
only 10.5 jier cent., as compared with 45 per 
cent, ill India, of the total deaths .wore among i 
ehildren nndor .5 years of age, and only 11 .9 
per cent., as compared witli 50 per cent in India, 
were among children below 10 years. The 
Public Hcaltli (..'ommissiouer in commenting! 
on tlie enornioiis loss of cliild life which these 
Jlgures reiircsent draws jaiiuled utteatioii to 
the great pos.sibilitie.s of attacking the problem 
of child mortality in various ways.' 

The Public Heall.li Commissioner diseiissiiig i 
tlie chief caus(«s of mortality in India mentions 
iliat tlip li’evers group, no doubt iiieludhig 
moat of the deaths in which fever was a notablej 
symptom of the fatal Illness, is once more the j spread 


Annual numlier 
of deaths . 

“3,540,202 
5,058,578 
6,662,417 
7,657,513 
8,142,364 
6,347,083 
6,460,610 
6,009,729 
6,180,114 
6,270,391 
6,483,449 , 
6,015,099 
5.805,666 
6,096,787 


Death"' 


Annual excess 
■ of births 
over deai.hs. 

•(92,891 

.112,227 

933,623 

607,654 

1,995,301 

1,935,009 

2,500,977 

2,702,459 

2,297,050 

2,207,265 

2,520,791 

3,248.8-tO 

3,582.089 


largest and enmprlsea nearly 58 jicr I'ent. 
of the total deaths witli a death rate of 12.9 
ji.m. He shows that tlie upward treiirl in 
Iilagun mortality reeordod in 1931-32 was not 
luaiiitaiiied, tiie total number of deaths in 1933 
deereasing by 42,631. Over 12i- million diag- 
nosed cases of malaria were treated in hospitals 
aiid dispensaries as eompured witli less than 
11 million cases in 1932. One of tlie most 
interesting and important sections of the I’uhlic 
Health Comniissionor's . report dc.als with 
Tutierculosis. Tn this he says ■ “ Tubereulosic 
is now almost certainly one of the main piibils 
health ijroblems in India, ranking Tirohably iie.xt 
to malaria in this ri'Speet. In fact, it may lie 
regarded as an epidemic disease. 5Io.st western 
countries are sal<l to have already passcil through 
the epidemie stage — the peak of the ejiidemle 
in Bngland was reached as far liack a.'- 1830.- • 
but it is dillicult to .state exaid.ly a1; wliat stage 
the disease now is in India, .siinie iiold that 
the peak lias not been reaclied ; tliat India, 
is still in the early stages ; and tlmt tlie extent 
of tuberculisation of the pnjmlatioii in Indiii 
to-day is midway hi^iiween tliat of the African 
races and the liiglily industrialised and iirlmiii.sed 
European races. 'L’his view may or may not 
be correct hut the fact renmias (liat the disease 
is, rampant, (f one lays stress on the result 
obtained by the tuberculin test, tlie infeetiou 
rate would seem to vary lietweeu 21 per cent, 
and 70 per cent, according io the density of 
tippulation, giving an average of 46 per (amt. 
The had housing eomlitions, the (longcstioii 
and overcrowding, tlie unhygiimic Iiabits and 
customs of the people aud tlie increasing 
urbanisation and industrialisation are without 
doubt conditions whicli predispose to rapid 
■ 'of infection, but the iucreasing interest 
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ill t,Ue ilis(iuf:i', t.hi.- earlier ilrtRctiou of rmsrs | reports of eertuin liospitals fd 


..ml Iniproved nss'ist.Tatimi must bn partly 
ivs]M>usil)k' for tlin inerfasod lluiuves. Sonuil 
couditioiis, liowt'vui'airo pri-rmhioiitly snituble 
lor spread of iiifeeUoti and tlie solution of the 
[iroldem lit!rS doep-ruotod in tlio haliits and 
e.iisliouH of the people. Xo ;uiti-tu))ereiilosis 
e,aTupais;n can hoiie to attain success if this 
fact is not constaiitly kojit in mind.. .Notitieatiou 
of liiseaso is an essential pircnminary to any 
e.onstruotlve. ninasurcs for prevention anil 
treatment and it is regrettable that little 
progress can be reported in this respect. . 

"The position in India is one of marked 
contrast to that in England. So fiir there is no 
Ministry of Health as snoh ; there is no Central 
Board of Health ; and there is no general Public 
Health Act under which tuberculosis and other 
regulations might he framed. . .Since public 
health and disease prevention are " transferred ’’ 
subjects, no one general policy is followed in 
India in regard to the prevention of tuberculosis. 
T’ho P. H. 0. with the Government of India 
has neither direct nor indirect control and the 
different jirovinces plan independently where 
tliey plan at all . The only AH-Iudia Orga nization 
solely concerned with anti-tnbercniosis work 
in India is the King George’s Thanksgiving 
(Anti tuberoulosis ) Piiud. Tliis organization 
is ill-equipped financially and for this reason 
confines its activities mainly to propaganda 
work. The provincial municipal and other 
.■Vets do not include provisions for anti-tubercu- 
losis work and ’will have to be amended before 
they can be made applicable the position 
as regards rural arears is even worse." 

A valuable section of the report deals with 
maternity mortality. It points out that tlie 
absence of accurate registration makes it im- 
possible to ascertain the real degree of maternal 
mortality in India. Were the causes of death 
checked it would certainly be found that the 
eases of death due to child-birth were far higher 
tlian the figures indicated. " Some idea of the 
causes of deatli may bo gathered from the 


marised in the .limriial of tlic .... 

Medical IVomcn in India (.Vmrimf. I Phi). Tli.‘ 
figures relate to tlie year H);):!. The rate of 
death per l,ii(lO cases ;idiiiitted in fiic^e lio'.pifiils 
was 24 p.in. That for i-iie Gm emmciir Ho>pi( al 
for IVomen and t'iiildren. Madras, was 22. 
Her comparative piirjxtse.-, tlie st,iti,‘-tii’.s of the 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, are shown 
along witli lliese figures. T’iie death r.ile in 
Manchester was 0 per thens.iiul eases. 'I’he 
rate would uaturaily be less in iiugiaiul even 
among cases admittcil to hosiiitais."' 

'The report point.s out tliat wliat is significane 

the cause of the great proportion of 1 lie deaths 
in India compared witli those at Manchester 
for the deatlis in Tmlia arc in tlie majority 
of eases priwentaide and (onld hi' prevented 
if India hiul an adequate maternity service. 
In viou' of the ah.senco of reliable statistii's, it 
is imiiossible to state how many women in 
India die yearly during child-birth, hut the 
report states that the number must be nearly 
one and a half lakhs. The mortality rate, 
iSays the report, is not likely to be redueed to 
any extent until inateruity service i.s im]iroved 
but over a space of time it is evident that slow 
progress lias lieeu made, Alateruity homes, 
especially in Western India, arc s]irhiging up, 
'.Che number of women who go to them has 
greatly increased, Tlie service of trained mid- 
wives are in greater tlemand in towns. But 
“ it is urgently necessary to plan .something 
for rural India, for aiiproximately nine times as 
many children are, horn in villages as in towns 
in India.” 

The report points out that clilld welfare 
centres were started in India nearly 20 years 
ago and that tliey have now so greatly increased 
in nnmiier that the movement is tlioroughl.v 
established and has come to be regarded as an 
essential part of liealth work. A rough com- 
putation of tlie number of healtli visitors 'working 
ill India gives the figure at about 300 — that 
is less than one per million of the popu- 
lation. 


THE HEALTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 

General Health statistics of the British Army in India during the year 1933. 
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Leprosy in India. 


Among officers of tlio BiLtish Army in India 
437 .8 per thousand of strength were admitted i 
to hospital during the year compared with 
463.2 in 1932. There were 15 deaths, giving a 
ratio of 0.37 per thousand, compared with 
15 and 0.54 in 1932. The average constantiy , 
sick in hospital was 3891 or 14 .40 per thousand 
of strength as compared with 16.88 in the 
preceding year. The total constantly sick, in 
hospital or out of hospital, on account of disease 
and injury was 33.9ior 14.40 per thousand 
compared with 10.88 per 1,000 in 1932. 

Of British soldiers 33.528 or 600.6 per 1,000 
were admitted to hospital compared with 
581. 5 in 1932 and 580.5 in 1913, There were 
134 soldier deaths or 2.44 per thousand of the 
strength compared with 2.96 per thousand in 
1932. The most important causes of mortality 
among soldiers were : — 


Local injuries .. .. .. .. 29 

Pneumonia .. 15 

Enteric group of fevers .. ..14 

Heatstroke .. .. ,. .. 9 

Other general injuries .. .. .. 11 

The number, sent home as invalids was 503 
or 9.15 per thousand of the strength, compared 
with 409 or 7.39 per thousand in 1932. 

Among women and children (British Other 
Hanks) 1,368 women or 313.2 per thousand of 
the strength were admitted to hospital compared 
with 1,262 or 292.3 per thousand in 1932. Of 
the children, 1,887 or 281.9 per thousand of the 
strength were admitted to hospital, compared 
with 1,999 or 209.1 in 1932. 

The principal cause of admission to hospital 
troops was inllammation of the tonsils, of which 
there were 194 cases, diseases next in order- 
being malaria with l7o cases, dysentery 146 
inflammation of bronchi 129, diarrhcea 124. 
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The admission rate of officers sick in hospital 
for 1932 was 321.8 per thousand of strength as 
compared with 367,4 in 1931. Among soldiers 
62,017 or 429.8 per thousand of strength were, 
admitted to hospital, compared with 451.8 per 


thousand In 1931, There was thus a decrease 
of 21.6 per thousand on the 1931 figures. The 
death rate among Indian soldiers during 1932 
was 2.52 per thousand as against 2.96 per 
thousand in 1931. 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. 
In 1921, when a Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an infirmUy like blindness, 
insanity and deaf-mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along -with 
these. The number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this number were the begg- 
ing and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E. Muir, m.d.,f.u.c,s., the Leprosy 
. Hcsearch "Worker at the Calcutta School of 
, Tropical Medicine, said that " recent figures 
, obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
, survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from leprosy.” 

Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
Enigand with H R. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 1 
man of the General Committee and H. E, the 1 


LEPROSY IN INDIA 

Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 


following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. B. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auapleious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 

His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various Interests to fonn an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1923, 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Rs. 20,00,000 
wMoh was invested In the end of 1928. The 
Investments amounted to Rs. 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs. 1,22,000. 

The policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committees 


Blindness in India. 


are expressed in its “ Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
In India " which was published in 1926. Thin 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community. 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(а) financially it would be impossible ; 

(б) any attempt to impose fordble segrega- 

tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated. 

(3) The majority of the advanced eases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
disease has made hut little outward manifes- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment. 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while It did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 


concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects : — ■ 

(a.) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable; and so 
(6) to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of infectious cases will eon- 
tinuallytend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tions will become fewer. 

The Governing Body of the Indian Councilin 
their report for the year 1933, show that the 
Association’s main work during the completed 
nine years of its life has been organisation and 
planning and the outlining of a programme of 
work varied by the selection of the most fruitful 
soils for experimentation in urethods of work. 
One valuable product dining tlieat period is 
the fact that “ the leper is beeoming_ le.ss prone 
to hide his disease and there is an increase of 
general interest in the subject.” 

There are now seventeen provincial branches, 
including one in Mysore State and each 
of them has established treatment centres for 
leprous patients. In Assam, for instance, the 
number of clinics rose from 81 in 1932 to 145 
at the end of 1983. Many clinics in different 
parts of India report absolute cures of the 
disease. 

His Excellency^ the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council, Maj, Gen. 0. A. Sprawson, 
C.I.E., Director General of the r.M.S, 

the Chairman of the Governing Bodw Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the Honorary 
Secretary and Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt., O.8.I., 
c.t.E., the Honorary Treasurer. 


All over the East, and in fact In most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is very 
prevalent, and only of recent years have people 
begun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of It, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 
prevented. In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ings from blindness, it was a gift of some £43,000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of 
this centiuy that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr. MaoCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medicfil treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year. Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China arc all countries where there is 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sulflciently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations. There is a great 
“trachoma belt” extending from CUna into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
■ all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained. 

India is in this great Blindness Belt. Accord- 
ing to the last census returns there are 480,000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
than 300 millions. That is an incidence of 


li totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation, But the census figures ere notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low. Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4.38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
of 1.74. In Ratnagiri an incidence of 1.5 
was found as against the census figure of 0.7; 
in Bljapur 2.6 as against 0.7; in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand. 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like IJ millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns. 

These are the figures for total blindness and 
they, by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happines 
and efficiency are thus greatly impaired. The 
term “ blindness ” has a different interpreta- 
tion in every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 


Child Welfare Movement 


of Jled Cross Societies these diffftmit intorpte- 
tations are shown. In the United States blin'd- 
ss is delined as " inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses j or for illitera- 
tes, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with Sufficient distinctness”; and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind -who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre. If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above. Recently the AlUndia Blind Relief 
Association has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease. It appears not un- 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would he represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a halt million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 

Associations known as " Blind Relief ” Associa- 
tions have been working for several years in 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness. 
The number of eye doctors in India Is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in the large towns. The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas. They) 


also work by means of tniiiicil village workcr.s 
whose duty it is to llud out tlie “ hidden blind” 
and get them to the medical centre for relief ; 
to find out cases of sirwll-pox (a constant source 
of blindness in childronj ; to iuspesit new bf)rn 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum; to keep registers of ail blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eye 
disease ; and to treat in the villages simple 
eases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in niiiny 
thousands more. The work is capable of indefi- 
nite extension and the need for some such organir 
sation has been shown. 

The AU-India Blind Relief Association.— 
(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in tlie 
mofussiland to extend their work. It is under 
the patronage of tije Governor of Bombjiy, and 
lias for its life President, Mr. C. G. Henderson 
(late I. C. S.) who founded and managed for 
many years ail the branch Associations working 
in Western India. It is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its head quartersin Paris and 
was formed on September I4th, 1029, under the 
auspices of the League of Rod Cross Societies 
and the American Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Tlie Organising Secretary is B. 
Crawford Hutchinson, The Town Hall, Bombay. 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 

Amongst the moat pressing problems of In- differ considerably in the nature of the work 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling undertaken and the amount of organisation 
maternal and Infant mortality. The figures for displayed. It is noteworthy that the work is 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, most co-ordinated and most energetically carried 
blit tliey are certainly not less than 10 per on where there are persons appointed under 
thousand live births, often more. It has been the Directors of Public Health whose Special 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 duty it is to foster Child Welfare activities, 
million Indian babies die, while many others mj,. tiie wives and children 

survive only to grow weak and feeble from in ' tL Am^^^ 

notnworthv luoreasingly realised, and nowhere more than 

nrosmss^^of the ^infant welfam ^movement themselves. The result has been 

woSn^hi/'Ireffi MuciroM i? pmelv 
fordaiffi^also^to^t^e SociSy' which, in the ab.senoe of families 

which aims If vraMv Stablls Inc f ne?- ^wspltals for the Indian .soldiers, i.s a iiefies.sity. 
Srf of the 

arrgr towns in India. The amalgamation of M * C W Bureau ClisT iie.f t w 

hese two Bodies which has token place, fonn- E.tofv whili iVi^nSminm 
ingthe Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, of the r ^ 

word is mow beinl done^for thf Sdne of this movement is the keenness of the men them- 

for ttlP oaTf* of hahiftc T^TAlTlfTii» <*r»T»frna fAr wH-ir OWn VVOtHnii rUKi (izZlluH'n* XilOlO vlrCi 
Indian and Angio-todton women S boim “iTu 
opened in order to spread the elements of of not going on, 

infant hygiene to other parts of India. Mo.st So far all the schemes have devoted their 
liopeful sign of all, Indian ladies aro beginning attention to ednasting women in the ebmionts 
to interest themselves in this work in large of motliereruft and attempting to preserve 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the infant lives anti improve child health. In a 
field, that a eonsiatoiit widespread effort on land of so many languages and superstitions 
a scale hitherto Impo-ssiblo must be under- progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
made in the appalling mortality of young and try to rear a few well developed ofifldren as 
children. far as adolescence or o,xteu3ivoly attempt to 

Cf'ntres of Activity are organised on a bring a large number of lnfant,s through the 
pi'oviiieial ba.sis, though tlie various provinces first critical montiis, only to have them perlsli 
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at a later !Jf.at;clroin fcho many ills that childhood vision, dental clinics, better honshipr, open air 
is heir to in a iaii(l_ ot great poverty, under- playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not vet. 
noiinsl^Ticnt, (yiuloimcs iuid farnine. In Western Its preliminary task is to educate the mothm 
iand^a the Onilcl Welfare Movement has no more of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
marked cuaructcrisfcic than its inability to stop babies to perish every vear and to convince 
expanaing. Ica rariuficaUona know no hounds, them of the equally important fact that a high 
Tta inevitabic corollaries are endless, and like death rate always spells also a hiuh damage 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also rate of sickly, under-developed, inoouipetont 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- citizens. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Ked Cross work was undertaken in 
Indhi and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August lOlCi, the central work was taken 
over- by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Es. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Eod Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziriatan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Eed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Eed Cross Societies, 
having for its object the extension of Eed Cross 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world-wide .League of humanitarian societies, 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Eed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Connell in March 1920, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. As coutemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, its aotivities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
(in tiirou^ twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numerous sub- 
branches. 

The objects on which the funds of the 
Society may be spent arc — 

] . The care of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2, The care of those suffering from. Tuber- 
culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have oou. 
traded the disease on active service or not. 


4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 


5, Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, hesilth and weifaro work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the. Society. 


7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Meinb(3rs, mimoly, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members ami Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Es. 10,000, Rs. 5,000, Es. 1,000, Es. 12 annually 
or a consolidate.il payment of Rs. 150, and any- 
thing between Re. 1 and Rs. 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs. .50, At the cud of 
1933 there were 12,500 adult membets of these 
I various grades . 

j To stimulate interest in the aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 
a Junior Red Gross movement has been insti- 
tuted wliich embraces the stuHont population. 
Tlie Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in furthering this movement. Other provinees 
are now following suit and at the end of 1931 
the number of members was 252,941. 

Constitution. — His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President! of the Society. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to - be 
nominated by the President and 25 membare of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Presidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Society at the inaiial Ctenerai 
Meeting from among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President. 

The present Chairman of the Mauaglng Body 
is Sir David Petrie, Kt.. a.i.E., o.v.o., o.b.e., 
and the Organising Secretary, Miss Korah 
Hill, A.U.-B.C. 

Finances.— The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Rs. 56,33,000 and Es. 8,01.500-8-6 iu floating 
and ftwd deposit accounts. The Society has 
since investeij further funds in various .securities 
and its finances at the end of December 1933, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of approximately Rs. 67J lakhs. The income 
derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
is Hi lakhs at present) after providing for certain 
liabilitios of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branchos in proportion to their contributions 
to the Ceatral “ Our Day ” J?und. 
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St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


(Indian Council.) 


The Sfc. .Tohn Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects : — 

(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

(ft) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centi-es of industry and traffic ; 


(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910. It has 
since issued over 200,000 certificates of pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Home Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and over 10,000 tokens 
such as Vouchers Medallions, Labels and Pen- 
dants for special proficiency In those subjects. 
The object of the Association is not to rival, 
but to aid, the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of instruction given at the classes quali- 
fies the pupil to adopt such measures as may be 
advantageous pending the doctor’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits. 

During the year 19S3 22,853 persons attended 
1,583 courses of instruction in First Aid, Nmsing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and of 
these 13,957 qualified for the Association’! 


certificates: i.e., 12,869 in First Aid, 684 in 
Home Nursing, 451 in Hygiene and 53 in Sani- 
tation, A new course. Domestic Hygiene and 
Mothercraft, introduced in 1932 has not made 
much headway. To popularise Horae Nursing, 
and Domestic Hygiene and Mothercraft courses 
among young girls and women special propa- 
ganda was stated. Steps were taken during 
1 933 to arrange first aid courses for the personnel 
of flying clubs, but the response was poor. 

The Association has five grades of members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary Councillors, Life 
Members. Annual Members and Annual Asso- 
ciates. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 1,000, Rs. 500, Ks. 100, Rs. 5, and Rs. 2. 

The income of the Indian Council at ho£id- 
quarters consists primarily of interest on securi- 
ties, a fixed annual grant from Government, fees 
for certificates and membership subscriptions. 
The total income for 1933 was Rs. 17,897, a 
more or less normal figure. Management 
expenses amounted to Rs. 22,413. After adjust- 
ing assets and liabilities outstanding the revenue 
account for 1933 showed a loss of Rs, 6,306. 
'The Council was able to carry on by taking a 
loan of Rs. 7,000 from the Indian Red Cross 
Society and by buying much less stores than it 
sold, the balance of stores stock thus being 
reduced by Rs. 11,000. The Council realise 
that the financial position and its maintenance 
by temporary expedients is unsatisfactory. 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Willingdon and His Excellency 
the Commander-in- Chief as President, Lady 
President and Chairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian Council. The general 
business of the Indian Council is conducted by 
an Executive Committee of which the Hon’ble 
Sir David Petrie, Kt., O.I.E,, O.V.O., O.b.e., is 
the Chairman, Miss Norah Hill, a.e.e.c., the 
General Secretary, and Sir Ernest Burden 
Kt., O.S.I., I.O.S., the Honorary Treasurer, 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA, 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
disorders is still very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
“ mental hospital” .at Bangalore, tliere are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suffering from aU forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists for any kind of treatment. According 
t >0 the last Census (19.31) out of a total popula- 


tion of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 
120,304 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of Insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the " feeble-minded ” an item 


Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India. 


Provinces, States 

, General population. 

Insane 

population. 

and Agencies. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Total. 

Total. 

British India . . 

'Indian States' 

139,931,566 

41,897,367 

131,595,377 

39,413,478 

271,520,933 

81,310,845 

)■ 120,304 

J 

t otal lor all India .. 

181,828,923 

171,008,855 

352,837,778 

120,304 

'Eor the care of the 120,304 insanes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 0,244 hence only one person in eight 
out of the total insane population can obtain 
accommodation in institutions which exist 

especially for their care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discluirged cured and died : — 


1,535 398 1,933 206 53 1,604-49 74*68 

1,561 412 1,973 174 106 1,274*83 155*03 

982 262 1,244 132 102 889-88 73*63 


2,109 237 171 1,534*20 


8,305*67 656-71 2,601 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hospital in Bengal. Insanes from this province 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Ranclii. All Mental hospitals are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis- 
trative medical officers except the ISuropean 
Mental Hospital at Kanchi which Is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Commissioner of Chota-lTagpur, The soealled 
“Central” Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North » 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Jlangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Banchi (one for Europeans and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole-time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British India and Burma lies with the Civil 
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Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated. It is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in tho whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be np-to-date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Banchi. All the others are for the most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modem 
lines out of the question. The only province 
in India which has so far displayed some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras. 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards' mental disorders by providing, In the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases. 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National „ 

Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Oountess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription. In addition 
Branches wore formed in each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals afhliated to it. 

The Ceni,ral Eund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches ; it g'ves scholarships to a 
numtier of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Oalentta, Madras and Delhi. 
It lias in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women. 


It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 13 Provinoi.-il 
Branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’.s Fund to the extent of 
lls. 3,44,800 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India— this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 6 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
for the senior service. 

The President is H. B. The Countess of 
Willingdon, O.I., d.B.E. The Hon. Secretary is 
the Surgeon to H. E, The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary Dr. M. V. Webb, o.m.o., w.m.s,, lied 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla, 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE f OR INDIA. 


This Service Is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for stip plying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Dulferin’s Bund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of j 
£85,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Oniversities. Eecruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
nt the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief] 
Medical Officer, Women's Medical Service; (6) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examiTiing candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferin ’s Fund, are to have, 
tlie first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified In 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications.— The qualifications 

tiiat tlie candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under tlie suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through tlio Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Govemor-Generar 


of India. (&) Must be between the ages of 
twenty-four and tliirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class medical woman, f.e., she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (cl) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 

The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service. — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eiglit, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from lls. 200 to lls. 300 per , 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed in India. ; 

2. Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Bxooutlve Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a i 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India, 

3. Ordinarily four years shall ho spent in 
the reserve before a mem1)ci’ is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
hut the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases. Service 
in the reserve shall he considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
sliall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 


Victoria Memorial Scholarships. 

VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
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The Victoria Slereorial Scholarships Vund was 
organised by Lady Curzon in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about 6i lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have 
been trained in addition to large numbers who 


have been partially trained. Of late years Ihe 
Fund has done much to pave the way for tiie 
registration and supervision of indigeriou.s dais. 
It has also done much propaganda work. 
Thefuttdisnowadtiiinlstered hy the lifaternify 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian lied 
Cross Society. 


LADY HARDIN6E MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17tb 
February 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and . equipment. 
Thirty laklis of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Hilling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardiuge’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen-’ 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State, 3 Indian members of tlie Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeo- 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank < 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central Eeve- 
nues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with aepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 


nurses and residences for the inediciil and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acre.s in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Dellii city. The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made, for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients .at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
seum, Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. The hospital is a line 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commodious out-patients’ 
departmeit. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Rs. 3,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 
Students are prepared for tlio Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the M.B., B.S. degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the 
College is affiliated. 

Attached to the Hospital there are: (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained In the 
case of (1) from tlie Nursing Superintendents, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Dellil, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of effloiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 


where the chief hospitals in the Prosuionoy 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own, 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being 'steadily increased. In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital 


Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in. 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
jotnplote individual autonomy in adminis- 

State Hegistratioii of NursesforaJIIndials 
much required. A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. It is desired that India 
should have its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brouaht 
into line with these oountries. Government has 
proposed to establUh a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-India Kegister. 
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Nursing Bodies.— ’The Secretary of the Gal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. U, 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
I'hc names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies fen Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (BengaL Branch), 4,Hun- 
gerford Street, Ladj’ Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Ruasa Road. South ; Nurses’ Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ 
Bureau^ 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government' Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated). President, 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen. The Associa- 
tion has under its management— fPfe Lady 
Ampthill Nurses' Institute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras. Bully trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians, always available. 
The Lady Willingdon Nursing Nome, Western 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and Nilgiri 
Nursing and Convalescent Borne, Ootacamund, 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency.— The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken 
the initiative of Mr. L, R. W. Fourest at 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that I 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as' 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subsoriptions 
towards the maintenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under the Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursing 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited. , This 
function, hov'ever, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the _Oomniittee improbable that it could bo 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and mid wives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and mid^vives and also main- 
taming a, Provident Fund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successfully 
carried ofit from 1011 to 1933. Memorandum, 
Kiiioa and By-laws of the Association were 
however revised brought into line with the 


Nursing, 


the end of 1927, the Committee decided tluit 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-Committee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom . Pend- 
ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought, into operation from 
1st April 1929. 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion.~In 1906 this Association was inaugurated, 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever he indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. Thelate LadyCurzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, hut mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring, 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generouslyi 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of iluctua- 
tions increased a little with time. The assistance' 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of tJie Home Committee the enlarged 
Aasociation was renamed the “Lady Miuto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.” 

The duties of the Home Committee arc, as 
before, largely concerned in dispat oiling— as 
required— suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding .scale 
of fees dotorminerl by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
term.s is much appreciated, tlie rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 


The Woman Suffrage Movement, 


Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Associalion. Her Excellency '1,'he Oouiitess of 
Willinyfion is President of the Central Committee 
ill India. 

Hon. Secretary : Malox P.M. Collins, b.a.M.c. 

Chief Lady Superintendent: Miss G., 
Beckett. Address— Central Committee, L.M.I. 
N.A., Vieereaal Lodge, Simla; and Eecl Cross 
Building, New Delhi. 

Secretary, Horae Committee : Miss M, E. Hay, 
ll.It.O., 10, \vitherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 

Nurses’ Organizations. — The. Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, .and has tlie one sot of 
ollicers. The Trained Nurses’ Association ot 
India .and tlie A.ssociation of Nursing Siiperin- 
temdents of India .are not Associ.ations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprit 
dll corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of ttie nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 472 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zoal- 
andersj Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of tlie United I’rovinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and .a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses. 
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The Trained Nurses’ Association of India. — 
Was founded and incorporated willi file Asm icia- 
tion of Nirasing Snperinteudents in liids. Its 
ohjects are (a) to npliold in every wav Ihe 
dignity and honour of Ihc Niir.<ing"piofe.s,'itm : 
(h) to promote a sense of esprit de corps jimonu 
all niu',ses; (c)tn enahleiiieniheis (o lake emiiiM-d 
together on luattw-s alfocting their prufcssion; 
(d) to elevate nursing education hy oi'taiiiinu 
a better c]a.s.s ot earalulates ; (,•) to rai-e 

the standard of training;!/) to .strive to bring 
about a more uniform' system of edneation, 
examination and eeri iiicatioii for t mined 
nurse.s, both Indian and European ; and (i/) to 
arrange reciproeily beiween dilferenl pro\ince.'. 
States and other comiiries. Nurses eligihle for 
membership are tliose liolding a ei'rfiiieat e of 
not less than three ycar.s’ general i raining in a 
recognised training scliool. 'i’lie Trained Niir.se.-,’ 
Association of India is allilia, ted wit li the Jnlenia- 
tional Coimcil of Nurses awl its aftiliatmi Asroeia- 
tions are the Hoaltli Visitors’ League and the 
Midwives’ Union. Tlie onieiul organ of tlie 
Association is called “Tlie Nursing .Joiininl of 
India”. The Association lias SOO hieniliers ami 
.104 student nunses. 

Patrons: H. E. 'The C(hmto.s.s of IVillingdoii, 
Simla; li. E. l.ady Drahoiirnc, Boiuhay and 
IT. E. Lady Marjorie Mrskine, Madras. 

President:: Sliss M. E. Aliram, S.H.N., 
Matron-SiiperinI.eiideiit, Pre.sidency General 
Hospital, C.alcutta. 

Vice-Presidents : Mi-ss D. Chadwick, S.R.N., 
.S.O.M., Alatron-iSuporintendent, Government 
Hosjiital for M’diicn and Cliildreii, Eamore, 
Madras; Miss A. Wilkinson, S.lt.N., S.C..M., 
Alatron, St. Steplien’s TIo.spital, Dellii. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Eon. Secretary ami Treasurer : Miss Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras. 

Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
eiifnanchiscuient of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success : first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the m.asciiiine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the, idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied hy the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a now era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative govermnent on a much ex« 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 


being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injiustice to remain unredress- 
od. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question ol 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women sliould be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it- 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
bo vote for the Bombay Corporjition and a fail- 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
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Won, and similarly in other Municipalities In 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
over lOi) women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Government 
Boards. Their appoiulinent has chiefly been by 
nomination ljut tiiero have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as" the elet!t,ion of all the four women who 
first entered the contest fur seat in Bombay 
Corporation, also the hwtanec in wliieh tiie single 
woman contestam iu the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured l>y this large band of women 
(.’ouneillora, and every year sees a greater 
number of women se'cving «u these local Councils 
and Boards. 

Tt was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Jluie between 1314 and 131.7 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exciusiou by British law from any 
share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
.stlifliilatt'd political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expre.s- 
slon of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
aud study Indian atfairs at first hand in 1917, 

During the Hon. E. S. Montagu’s visit only 
one Women's Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanliood In all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which wotnoii were specially desirous of 
recominending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at tills historic All-lndlu Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon liim in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation; 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by tlie demand In the united 
( Hlndu-Muslim Reform) scheme (1. 3) that ‘ the 
Members of the Councilshould bo elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (S) that ' the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.’ We pray that, when 
B iich a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
bo recoguiaed as ' people,’ and tMt it may be 
Worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our man. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that ' a full measure of Bocal Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that It shalUnoiude the representation 
of our woinen, a policy that 1ms been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Seif-G'ovemmeat elsewhere in the British Bm- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Jndian National Congress, in 
which since its Inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its rre.'.ident. Thus the voice of 
India' approves of its women being considered 
responsible aud aokuowledged citizens ; jmd we 


urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.^* 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more diflloult matter, it was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
Investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise In this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the eountry’s support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After tlie introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Rarllament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu and Mrs. and 
Miss Herabal Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of the franchise to women in India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themsel ves 
and while retaining the sex dlsqualifloation in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
In such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by n resolution in favour 
•jf women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time ilmlt. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
OounciUors, 

Travancore, a very progressive Indian State, 
was toe first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
too first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it i.s gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair of; 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the MadrasLeglslative Gounoilto remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During toe 
month that must legally intervene between; 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its; 
Introduction for Debate the Madras women, 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of' the Council. The Debate took place on April 
1st and after a short disous.sion,in which it w.as 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
future. When the division was taken, it resulted 
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ill the resolution lieing carried by a majority 
of 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and It has done this iingrudKingly and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. Br. (Mrs.) Muthulakshuii llcddi, the 
first woman member of the British Indian 
Legislature, has been able to introduce logisla- 
l.ion to do away with the Devadasi .service in 
the Hindu temples and the immoral traftlc 
in women and children. She has also devoted 
her attention to tlic developineut of the educa- 
tion of girls and to the promotion of the health 
of mothers and children. 

Mr. Tiivcdi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by llao Sahob 
Harllsl Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras, the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 1!) Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 62 in favour, 26 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces. 
In September, 1922, Mr, S. M. Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, which was debated for three days but 
finally defeated by 66 to 87 votes, a bloo of 40 
Muliammadan members voting solidly against 
it. In September 1925 the Bengal Council pass- 
ed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 64 to 88. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Resolution 
in the Betaar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

These Debates proved so educational to theii 
respective Provinces that the Bengal and 
Behar Provinces have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote. 

In February, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

In 1926 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, and in 1926 the Central 
Provinces. 

The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors If the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
if that Resolution is approved of by the 
Governor. 


In April, 1922, the Mysore I.i'gislative 
Council unanimously i)aased the M'oman Suff- 
rage Resolution, 'file vote for the Ib-presenta- 
Mvb Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
in October, 1922. Tlie vote for ifysore Legis- 
lative Franchise was gr.uued to the afysore 
women by H. H. The Maharaja and His Privy 
Councilin June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 20 to S. It, also has been tlic first 
Province to pass a Resolution in f.avour of allow- 
ing women to enter the Council as members. 

In 1929 soon after the All-India Women’s 
Educational Reform was lield in Patna, the 
Legislative Council of Behar and Orissa 
gave women the right of voting, , election and 
nomination to the Council on the same terras 
as men. Thus the whole of British India has now 
given to women equal political rights with men. 
Tlie result has already demonstrated itself iu 
the remarkable advancement of all the interests 
of women along the line.s of education, liealtli, 
housing, morality and social customs. 

The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only places In India 
where the sex disqualification has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
have allowed women the right to stand for elec- 
tion for the Legislative Council as well as the 
right to vote for It, and two women have been 
elected to the newly formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot. The year 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs, Poonam 
Lukhoae became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State for three years. 
Cochin State nominated Mrs. Madhavi Amma 
as a member of its first Legislative Council. 

In British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill the Councils had no power to alter the dis- 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament; and the gaining 
of this right remained as a further objective of 
the women suffragists. Many large, influential 
meetings were held claiming the right of 
women to entry of the Legislatures, A depu- 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supported by him and by his Government. 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative franchise. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly has passed by a large majority a 
Resolution granting the Assembly franchise 
to the women of such Provinces. Accord ingly in 
November 1928, women in India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Legfialative Connoillors and members of the 
Le^slative Assembly. The number of women 
who voted in the large cities was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
comprised women of all castes and com- 
manitfes.’: 
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In Aitril. luits, as a result ot a favourable 
teroniuiendaTion of the MudUiman Uoinraittee 
on I'rjnn'lii.-e Jleionns, tlic llule was changed ia 
the Jlesonu Hill which diaiinalitied women from 
entering the Legislatures. Power was granted 
to the t'ouncil, and the .Vssembly to pass lle- 
Mdutiiins uUowhig (pialilied wurnea to ho elected 
or iiDnoinaied a.s members of these bodies. 
Again .Madras Council, on the ITtli July, was the 
lirst to pass a ilesoltitiim admitting women to 
its meiiiberslup. Bombay and the Punjab 
followed it' lead in .\ugust and October re-ipec- 
tively, This enabled women to become 
msnihers ol tiro Uouncila which liave been 
functioning .since then. But the permission 
came too late for women to staiui for election 
witii any great clnnce of success, so tlie Women’s 
Indian Association a.skeri tlrat women be 
nondn.itcd by (.Tovernment lor tlie new Otmudhs 
in rhoso Provinces whicii liad voted to admit 
them, and rliat women also be nominated to 
tlie V'Seniidy and the t'oiincil of Statu. Tims 
the rear I.tjfi marked anoiiiRi- milc.stonc ]'a,S'Cd 
• m the ri'cid lo ihc comnlcro political emanci- 
pation of In lha wumaniiiiod. 

ill IPgii Uic L'entr.d I’rovincus, ilm Pimjali 
and Bengal, ,d! gr.uitcd llii; franchise to women. 
TUc year l‘l-7 w.ts notable for (he nomination or 
tile lirst Wimum uicinhcr to a la-gislalive t imncii 
in British lulia, the recipient of tiiu hoiuiiir 
iieing in;. ,Mi;rinrt.lK3HMl AMM.vr„and slic was 
fuvtlKT huiionred by iiuing electcil unanimoiisly 
by her coilcagiics in the .Madra.s Legislative 
Council, to the Bilicu of Di.pmi’v Piir.'iiunNT or 
THU (.■ouNcn.. Since then Mis. Kale iias been 
noininafed to the Legisl.itive Coimcil of the 
Central Provlnce-s, anil Mr-i. ,\hmed Shaw to 
that of the fTuticd Provinces. A Dopiitatio.i 
from till- All-Imlia Women’s Conference in Belhi 
in Beds waited out be Viceroy reftnestingliimto 
nojniiiatc two women to the ijegislative Assembly. 
That lias still remained ungranted. 


i The number of women enfranchised by the 
! grant of the vote thronchnnt India will not 
' be more than a miiiioii under the pre.sent rpiali- 
lications. Property and not literacy is the basis 
of tlic franeiiise, though the grant ot the vote 
to every .graduate of seven years’ standing 
ensiire.s that the beat etlucated women of tlie 
country as well as those who have t.o 
sVtoulder the largest property resitonaibili- 
ties will be those who rightly w’ili be the 
iegislatiiig iiiiiiience on behalf of womanhood. 
As reigards tiie custom of purdah pnjvailing in 
parts of India special provisions itavo been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for piirdali w’omen in which a woman 
ia returning oilicer and this has been found 
ipiite satisfactory and lias been adopted also 
vvliere desired in oounecfciou with Legislative 
Council elections. 


Though the Women’s Indian Association . 
was the only Jmlian women's society wJiich .bad 
woman sutfrage as one oi its spcciflo objects, 
altnosr all other women’.s organisations have 
comliined in special elfort.s for the gaining of 
mimicipal and legislative rights and 
among the ladies w)io have identified 
(liciii'clvc' specially with the movement are 
Lady A. P.osc, Lady T. Sadasivaicr, Urn 
Begum of Cambay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mr.s. 
.laiji Jeltaugir Petif, Tata, Mrs. Wadia, ' 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Mrs. M. E, Cousin.s, Mrs. 
Sriraiigaiiima , Mrs’. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss 
S. Sorabji, Mrs. Khedkar, Er. Mistry, Dr. 
Mnthulakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Saraiadevi Choud- 
hnri, Mrs. Knraudini Basil, Mrs, K. W. Hoy, 


Singh, Mrs. Itasehid, Mrs, van Gildemeester, 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was ustahlishMl by Uoyal Charter 
in June I'.iio. The piiriio-ics of the School 
(as s ;t out ill the Charter) are to be a School; 
of Oiicntai Studies in tlie University of liondon ' 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastorn 
and .\friC'iri peoples, Aiieieiit and Jlodcrn, and 
in the Limraturc, History, lldigion. Law, Oiis- 
fcoiiis and .Art of tlio.su peoples, c.sj)eeially with a 
view to the needs of [lersons about to proeeud 
fc > tlie Eii.st or to Africa for tlie piir.suit of study 
and research, eomnierce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of tlic riciiool consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for tiiosc purpo.S(is wliich already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the w’ork of tlie School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and' 
in its Eastern and African ».^uUiijon3 and 
With the work of the Uuiver.sity of London and 
its other Schools. 


British Government under the London Institu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £2.5,000 
required for the alteration and e-xtension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 
provides teaching in more than seventy subjects. 
In a considerable proportion of tlie spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the Schools to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included in the curriculum. 

Courses on the History, Eoligions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
There fs a whole time Professor in Phonetics, the 
classes for whicli are numerically larger than in 
any other subject. It is intended to record 
fully in plionetio symbols all the languages taught 
at the School. 


The School of Orienial Sfiidies. 


Owhi^' to fclic geniirohily of Ihe Bockefeller , to be ftivon bj' distinguished orientulbits not on 
I' ounaiitioii a sub-department under Pro- , the staff, 
xi .-.i T - opened lor the I 


I'ch into African Linguistics. : 

Courses are also provided in Imliaii Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures ■ 


Patron, H. M, the King. Chnhman of the 
Gamming Body, Sir irananirt Butler, G.e.s.l, 
Director, Professor Sir E. Denison Boss, C.i.i;., 
i).i.it.ph.i). .Sceniarji, C, VV, llossctti, m.a. 


Name. 

Ethel O; Ashton .. 
if. W. Bailey, D.idiil. M.a. 

'.r. tiraluune Bailey, m.a., li.l 
Bev. G. P. Bargcry 
b. I). Barnelt. ji.A., D.Lilt. 
B. T. Buflhi.B.A. 

V. thiang 


K. de B. Codrington, m.a. 

, G, H- Uarab iCluin, jf.A. 

, C. 0. Davies, ph.i). 

,H. H. Dodwell. ;,r.A. 

.1, f ley worth Dunne, li.A. 

E. Dora Edwards, m.a. , j), lat. 

, D. E. Evans, B.A. 

J. It. Eirtii, M.A 

S. G. Vosey FitKGcrakl, m.a,, 1, 

H. A. B. Gibb. M.A. 

Sliaykli M. 'M. Gomaa, E.a. 

Jleatxico Honikraan, ji.a. 

Commander X. E. iBemonger, B.N. (retired) 
A. Idoyd .Tames. M.A. .. 

Sir Bogiuald .lolmstcm, K.c.M.fi 
, lA.l). 

S. G. Kiinhere 
G. E. Leeson ■ 

. V. Minorsky , 

. W. Sutton Page, o.B.E., «.A., u 
C. S. K. Pathy, M.A.. ji-c.s-l. 

M, D. Batnasuriya, rli.P. 

E. ,r. Bicluirds, M.A. 

AliBizaBey 

Sir E. Denison Boss, C’.I.E., D.Lit., idi.D. 

'C. A. By lands, m.a. ■ . . 

W. Stede, I’li.p 

J. A. Stewart, M,C., C.I.E., m.A., 

S. Topalian 

A. S. Trittou, m.a.,d. T.itt. 

A. W. Tucker, m.a., I’li.n. 

B. L. Turner, M.O., M.A., i.itt.l). 

Ida 0. Ward, u.iat. 

I. Wartski.B.A. .. .. .. 

Sir Bieliard Owinsiedt. it.n.ic., c.M 


nitt.. 


Subjecis. 

, .Swahili 

, Iranian Studies . . 

. Ilimlnstam (Urdu &■ Hindi) 

. fliiusa 

. indiiui History and Sanskrit, 
. J’lioneties 

. Cliiiieso 

. Indian Arts and Crafts. . 

. Persian 

. Indian History . . 

. History , . 

.Arabic .. .. 

. Gliinese .. .. .. 

. iliiidiistaui 
■'muistiis .. 


. Hon. I.ecturer 


. Indiai 
. Artibie .. 

. Arabic . . 

. African I’iioi 

. Japanese 
. Pliimetics . 
, Chinese 


. Maratlji and Gujarati .. ..Lecturer. 
. Hindu-stani (Urdu vtr Hindi) .. ,, 

. Persian idtcralnrc A. History ..Header. 

, Bcnaali . . . . . . . . 

..Lceliirer. 


. . . . . . Professor. 

.. .. ..Lecturer, 

ei ies A LingiiisI ics. . As.sMant 
Lecturer. 

Lecturer. 

.. .. ..Professor. 


. T’amll and Telnau . . 

. Sinlialese . . . , 

. Indian Arcliaiology 
. Turkisli 
, I’ersian 
. Sanskrit . . 

. Pali and San.skrit .. 

.Burmese 

, Armenian and Turkish 
.Arabic 

. African Phonetics and Linguistics, l.ccturer. 
.Sanskrit .. .. .. ..Professor. 

. African Phoni'ticsand Linguibtics.Iccturer. 

. Modern Hebrew .. . , . . ,, 

. . Lecturer. 


..ilon.kecturur. 
. . Lecturer. 

. , J'rol'e.-.sor, 
..lecturer. 


. . Beader, 


.Malay .. .. 

. Japanese and Mongolian .. 
. Arable .. . . .. 


University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

University Beader and Appointed Teacher. 

Becognised Teacher in the University of London. . 

University Ihofessor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 

University Professor of tlis History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, 
reference to India and Appointed Teacher, 

Ahad Ha’am Lecturesliip in Modern Hebrew. 

University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Director), 

University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 

University Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacheti 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
vv('r'-‘ tliey exploited in a fashion comparable 
with tliose of Europe, North America or Japan. 
Tlie llshinc; industry, particularly tho marine 
section, lias certainly expanded considerably 
witliin the Last 50 year.s concurrently ■with 
improvement in the mctluHls of transport 
ami increase in demand for fish, (Uired as well 
as fresh, from the prowing population of the 
great cities ■within reach of the seaboard. The 
caste system, ho-wever, exerts a bliglitiufiiidluence 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade arc universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
tiieir want of education, the isolation caused 
by their work ami caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among tiic most ignorant, 


suspicions and prejudiced of the population, 
1 extremely averse to amending tlie methods 
! of their forefatliers and almost universally 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
vinced of their value. Higher caste capitalists 
liave hitherto fought shy of associating ivith 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appc.ars tliat the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the initiative must 
necessaiily be taken by Government in the 
uplift and educ,ation of the fisiiing community 
and in the Introduction aud testing of new and 
Improved apparatus and methods. 


Tiie Jradras coast line of l.T.'iO miles is 
margined bv a shalliivv-waler area witliin the 
lOU fatliom line of square miles 

outside of tlie inert' fringe insliore, tliis vast 
expanse of flnhable ■water lies idle ami unproduc- 
tive. 'J’ho sur£-swe])f East coast is singularly 
deficient ill hiirbours whereon llsliing fleets 
can be based, and so from G.injain to Nugapatam, 
the unsinkaltle catamaran, composed of logs 
tied Bide, by siiic is tlie only po.ssible easy-going 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the- fishing power of its owners and consequently 
the^p men are poor aud the produce of their best 
offort,s meagre compared witli wiiat It would be 
if (letter arnl larger boats were available and 
po.ssib!e. The West coast is more favoured. 
From September till April weatlier conditions 
are good enough to permit even dngoiit canoes 
to fish daily. Nu difficulty is found in beaching 
canoes ami boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one. In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1927-28. the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 114,502. The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cybium or 
ScoinhemiwroKu), Porafret {Apolectus and Stro- 
uiatevx) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
(Varanx), Jew fish {Seiaenidae), Whiting 
(Sillaqo), Thread-fins (Polynemtis), Sardines 
(Chipea) anti Mackerel (Scomber). In economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 
inferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea). 
Mackerel (Sco/nfjcr), Cat fish (AHw), Itibbon 
fish (TricMurus), Goggles (Caram crimem- 
opthalmiis) and Silver bellies (lEgwiia and Gasra) 
take precedence of the former. Sardine and 
Mackerel overshadow all others. So greatly 
in excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines, that every year large quantities 
are turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom line is little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Ratnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
Into Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres : the material is largely cured for export, 
Madras Department of Fisheries.- 
' As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve'- 


ment of flsherie.s, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than else-wherc 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing tliat her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces. The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
duo in large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted, to 
him. In 1905 he viras appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fl.sherles bureau 
and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was being administered by Mr. James 
Hornell, F.L.S., as Director and, is now con- 
trolled by his successor Dr. B. Sundara Eaj, 
M.A., Ph.D. The activities of the Depart- 
ment have greatly expanded since its inception. 

The activities of the Department arc so varied 
and far-reaching that it is difficult even to 
enumerate them in the space available, much 
less to give details. So far its most notable 
industrial successes have been the reform of 
raanufauturing processes in the fish-oil trade, 
the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
hygienic conditions. Twenty-fom volumes have 
been issued to date and the twenty-fifth volume 
in Press. Ail this work has been carried on 
under serloua Iianfficap for want of adequate 
staff and equipment. 

The educational work of the Department is ■ 
becoming one of its most important branches 
whether it be specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages or training men in 
the technology of curing, canning and oil 
manufacture, in co-operative propaganda and 
in the supply of zoological specimens for the 
use of college classes and museums. The last 
named has filled a long-felt want and is contri- 
buting materially to the advancement of the 
study of Zoology throughout India. There is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
as they can be had from the Ib--parch A'-ii'^tanl, 
Fisheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at moiieratc 
prices. ■ 
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Fish Curing.— Fwh curing is practiaod 
rxtcrisivoly everywhere on tlic Madras (ioasts : 
its present success is due primarily to Dr. 
Francis Day who after an investigation dtuing 
of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
Iiressed for the grant to llahermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced en(!losure3. 
He advocated mucli else, but tlie time was not 
rijic and the .salt conce.ssion wa.s the .sole t.'ingihle 
result of his long and honotirable efforts. His ! 
salt suggestioii-s were accepted by the Madras I 
(lovcrnment, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 1 
ing number of yards or bnndetl enclosures 
were opened .at which salt is isstted free of duty 
find off en at rates below the local cost of the 
salt to Government. At present about 11.5 of 
such yards are scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet fish .are annually cured 
therein. The total receipts on the adminis- 
tration of these yards for the year 1930-31 
was Rs. 1,97,777-0-4 and expenditure 
Its. 2,85,913-12-4. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries.— In the 
absence of the pearl fishery tiuring the year, 
the chank flsherie.s prospered. An unprec-e- 
dented number of 467,028 clianks were fished 
yielding a gro.ss revenue of Il,.s. 17,860-8-8. 

The Inland Fisheries.— The Inlinid Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a consequence. Inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main o^icujjation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of w-ater : only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
Owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fresh wat er fishes of economic , 
importance are the Murrel, notable for itsi 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps inoluding Labeo, 
Catla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the “ Mahseer,” Cat-fishes 
and Jiilsa. In the Nllgiris, the Ihiinbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. Tito 
Government working in oonjunction with the 
Hilgiri Game Assoeidtion maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replonisliraent of the streams 
.of the plateau. Fishing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 1 
ment to local authorities many years ago ; I 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- ' 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department ; the results so far ' 
have shown a profit on the operations. To 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
operation. In these the eliief fish bred are 
the Gomami, obtained from Java, and Btroplu 
suratensis which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water ; both protect their eggs while , 
developing, a useful habit. Both the Gourami , 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet, 
A further activity is represented by the breeding 1 
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of sinaii fishes especially addicfeii to feed Jipon 
the aquatic larvte of mosquitoe.-. These arc 
supplied in thousutuis to muiiicipalifies and 
other local autliorities at a nominal price, for 
introduction into mosquiro-hauntf-d sheds of 
water; these anti-m;ilarial oper.itions liaviv 
proved succe.ssful in the place.s where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 

Marine Aqiiariura.— Ferhups a word is 
necessary about tiiis instii utinn at Mn Jras. The 
building was constructed under the auspices of 
the Superintendent, Government Mnseiim, Sfad- 
ras, .and wis thrown open to the public on 2lafc 
Octobet 1909. The .Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries. Ever since its opening, 
)>eing the iirst in.stitution of it.s kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular with the public. 

Deep Sea Fishing and Research. — The 
fisherman has a fairly cxliaustive knowledge 
of the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms. 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it is 
necessary to ascertain— 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

(2) iiow to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically. 

The department’s trawler “ Lady Gosohen ” 
luis been exploring the off shore bolt of the 
sea up to 190 fathoms from I’oint Oalimere to 
Madras on the East Coast and Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands on the West Coast, with a view to 
ascertain the kinds and quantities of fish 
available there. The Assistant Biologist and 
staff worked on board the trawler. One 
remarkable discovery made by this systematio ' 
survey is that fish of bettor quality and In larger 
quantity arc available in deeper waters on the 
East coast from Point Galimiire to Madras 
than on the West coast from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, dining the months of the survey. 
Whether it is the case throughout the year is 
yet to be ascertained. However it has helped 
to revise the general belief that fish are much 
more abundant on the West coast than on the 
: East coast, and opens up possibilities for large 
' fishery developments on the ISast Coast which 
will ultimately increase the supply of fish food 
I and fish manure. 

Rural Pisclcullure.— As a result of the 
i recommendation of the Royal C'ommlssian 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
' be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
, thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
' rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
Of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency. Tha work though begun lii 
July 1980, has already completed a survey 
of ponds in 98 villages, 2,172 wells and 264 
ponds in thesq villages were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds wei-e 
selected as suitable for pisolcultural operations 
and 46 wells and 1 pond were stocked. 

Welfare Work.— A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
Is the energy which It devotes to i;he improve- 
ment of the' oondltion of the flsher/olk. On 
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t^ir ^sir.h'iL^ou’' initiitivi'. ih' Ui'P-n’t* 

lui'iit h luwavs ri‘i!nj;iiiv,fil t Ui‘ <iutv ot .ipiv.itiniu 
amon^ tln’in cdiirMtion :u]'i tliii hiiliit'i of tliiltt, 
ti'iamr.ini'O pnil 'I'ho work lias | 

lifi'ii sjieci.'tUy KiKiOossfnl on the Wtist 
Tlw niiruher of tichermon’s oo-operative soduties 
ift 1.iK50-;U WHS 73. 

Tho iiuHiJ for .^pooi.i! t. to proimifc ro-opova- 
tiou amoiiit li'luTiolk an 1 to n-new iind stiifii!- 
Lifo t'o-o[)iTan\o sociotio'^ 10 mon, cllh-iont work 
ha- hi“'n rt'oo-j'ni-c.i hy rruvi'muu'ut for M-tiuc 
j e tr-, 'I tio Cl nnioittro ou J-Vhrrio-! ivi-omnictui- 
i‘ I th it Jilt Ivi' work riitiojvj: fldv'rini'ii 

both (HI tlitt Wo.st ami U.ist tJimsts in tho r.’ro»i- 
(immy .shoulil hs /lonn by thu Fisheriis trsp irf- 
mi;nt ami Mvir., cm the am to;’ y of tlw svatuin 
in voifiie in the Ijalxmr iJ aiirtineiifc. thtJ stall 
of InJpfdnix of Co-opi'iMtivt! fit inH it's dioiihl 
Wtirk imier (Ir' Fi-JiTiir D 'pirttmtiil, the 
Co-opt-ntivt! s!!))p!yiii'4 tviiini'tl lu-pt‘(‘tt»r.'i aiid 
.ntlitiiiii the hioks of tlr s.ocielie-'?. 'I’lic | 
Grtveriiuieut piirtiaily nt!(.-,L.‘|)tt:il f.hti reuOiameinia- i 
tioiis .ml Miidiom'.l tlii' iloptihition of 3 
imp(‘(itin.«of Co-opiT.iti'.e Sorii'lics for exfliititvo 
work anil mh* li-Ufriiii.-n uu'h'r the di'parfcnu’iit. 


Two iinliHtri.tl sm-ii't it'^ wt'tf; started one 
at Blanaad and the other at Xkilapatty on tli« 

Wist Coast in 11VJ7 witli till? ohjcct, of nearin!' 
the fishcnnen gr.idii.illy U'oin the imiueniie oi 

liiidleim-n liiipitahsts. The (rovernment sanr.- 
tioneda loan of Bs. 1,500 each to the two societies 
for piirdiasing boats, nets and other acc'cssories 
for hsliing purposes. They aro working since 
1927 with yarying degrees of success. 

To promote the education of llBhcrmeii a 
tr.iiniiig iii'-t itutiou v.ms openeii ia the niiihlle 
of I'JIS at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
deimmtary sdiools for the flshorfolk. Tha 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with till- work (tirried on in the iWiery statiom 
at Taniiv .ind Cliiliy.iin. 'Phey arc given 
practical iust', ructions in ilsliing, ;i boat having 
i)!‘e(2 pjirchiserl for the purpo e. In somu 
places the villagers tliem-elves stiirted the 
schools and then h.uided over to tho Dejuirt- 
nients. fn other filaee.s scliools tvere opened 
liy the Jicp.irtment at the request of the 
tidiermen. Local men are appointed as honorary 
manager of schools. 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The Ilsliing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies primarily iii the minruuma .area ucou- 
pied by inland wjita'.s — river.^, creeks, jhcela, 
and swarain. — to .“ay nothing of p.addy (icidsand 
tanks. These swarni with lish and, a.s the Hindu 
popiilivtion aro free to a large extent from tho 
aversion to ji iLsli-diet wliicli is widely provji- 
Icnt anioii" tlio hotter castes in the south, 
tlie demand for ilsh Is enormous. Rice and 
Jlsh are iudissl tho principal mainstays of tlie 
population and not iess than bO per Cent, of 
the people oonsume flsh as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that !•& per eeut. of the 
population is engaged in Ushing and its connect- 
ed 1 trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presiiluncy, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions, 
fiU.OUO persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in- spite of the fact that lishing is not 
cou-iidered an honourable profession. .As a 
fre.sli-water ttsliurmau the Bengali is most in. 
genious, ids traps and other devices exceedinglj 
clever ami tdfeetive^ — in many cases too effective 
— so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
Ii.ihery is that of the hilsa {Clupea Uisfia) which 
annually migrates from Wie sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivets. Otlier valued and abundant ffsiies are 
the rohu {Labea rohita ) and the katla {CaiUt 
talU), mrigela (Cirrii wm mlgetuy, prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
H.slies taken in the lower reaches of the 
I'lMTi .inii in the great network of creeks spread I 
hliroughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (iiofe 
r 'fr/./c/; jmd the mullets are the most 
“ftLciiicd : apart from these estuarine flsh the 
most valuable sea-flslies are the mango- 
ihiius \l>oiiiier)ius,) pomfrets. Tho aea-flsheries 
arc as yii little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orii-sa, whore alone coastal fishing is of any 
lo&'il imiiortarire, liaving no sea craft save 
'ratamaians of inferior design andconstmetion. 


Following the inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of tho Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Ooldtn 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that tiiero are extensive area 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increa-sed knowledge of. the 
marine fauna, the resnit.s being pmbllshed in 
the fiecords and Memoirs of the Indian M.useum, 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the I oss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the e.xporiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, tlie prospects of remunerative 
Btcam-travviing are now much more, steam - 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
teclmical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization tlie danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries DepaHment served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administored 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department wa^ abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923. There is no immediate 
prospect of reconstitution of tho Department. 
In Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries, 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activities than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions load us to suppose that any 
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can be created without extreme, diirioulty, and 
in the alwence of a sreat trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into esiatenee fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish byc-wroducts. Apart 
from this, much can he done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
porrtilation with a view to free them from the i 
tyranny of tlie mahajans {fish eontractora and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi-i 
tal into tlicir Im.-mr-ss and to conduct it co- i 
operatively. This is neccasarily evtremel.v stow i 
work, but a beginning has been made and a j 
number of tlshormen's co-operative societies 
liaveiieen formed, ',1’hcir example is calculated j 

Bombay 

Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
tlie sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding witli excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance flnan- 
cially as weil as economically and, there is ample 
scope for moat useful work in improving curing 
methods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
of bye-produets. 

The Director of Tndustrie-s administered the 
subject of “ Fisheries” from 1018 and had 
for a time two officers in the Departinent 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters In 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- . 
meiit continued until February 1922, and the ■ 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- : 
meiit of Burma. At the outset tlie results i 
seemed promising, but tlie experiment 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by j 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold i 
storage has since be:.'n installed at tlie prin- | 
olpal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler j 
special facilities are needed also for rapid I 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for ! 
unloading catclies. More than this a eiiaiige i 
is needed in the medlaivai conditions um’cri 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising i 
little known speoiea of edible flslr, such as 
karel, palu, tambiisa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 ibs, for a rupee. 

Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
fishing industry in the course of the past five 
years, the two latter years of which will always 
remain an cveniful date in its history. This 
progressis in a largo measure due to the awaken- 
ing among the flsiiermen, who are traditionally 
a conservative people, and the introduction of 
reforms among thcmi.s a very gradual process, 
as strongly ingrained prejudices and customs ] 
have to be overcome. 


to elFectively serve tlie piirp isc of jirop ag.anda. 
The tisliery wealtii of Benual is eimrm ou-s and 
nothing but good can come out of in tensive 
investigation aiid propaganda. 

Fresh-Water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the mamifaeture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also arc fomul 
in tile mussels which the pearl dealers gatlier 
and sell in the various parts of India. Tlie 
Dacca bangle factories carry oii an important 
local industry of very ancient standing; tlieir 
material is almost entirely olitained from tlie 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fislieries already 
alluded to. 


FTo survey of the fishing indiislry in ilie 
Bombay Presidency In recent years can lie 
complete witliout. a refcreiice to Mr. 11. T. 
Sorley's vaUialile report on tlie Marine Fislicries 
of tlio Bomiiay I’residencj*, jmbli.-iied in 1 
The volume is a storehoii.se of iin'oriaafion 
bearing on the Presidency's fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
numerous useful suggestions liy the adoption 
of whicli the prospects of tlie iisli trade of the 
Presidency may be improved. 

Mr. Sorley has observed tliat the industry 
is neither expanding nor declining and tliat the 
supply of fish cli.seloses no signs of diminution. 
Elaborating tliis view he proceeds to point out 
that the fishermen are he.altliy and moderately 
prosperous in comparison witli otliera belonging 
to a similar social stratum. 

Mr. Sorley’s more important recommendations 
are ; — 

1. 'J'be e.stablislimeiit of a marine aquariwn 
in Bombay and Karachi, if they are able to pay 
their way as the Madras aquarium does. 

2. TIic establishment of a bureau of fislierlea 
information, 

3. ’The advisability of the transfer of the 
flsli curing yards to the control of the Local 
Government; and 

4. Tlie encouragement by the Bombay 
University of marine biological research, 

Mr. Sorley in the course of his report also 
referred to the value of employing fa.st motor 
launches to transport fish to the consuming 
centres in Bombay from the catching sites. 

New Era Started. — A move in the above 
ilirection was made towards tlie end of the year 
1933, when the Government of Bombay launched 
an experiment implementing in some ways 
the above suggestions. 'The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Sir Frederick Sykes, 
the then Governor of Bombay at Banda. Tlie 
experiment was undertaken in co-operation wdtli 
the head of the fishing commumt’y at Band a. 
For the purpose of the experiment a launch was 
obtained oh loan from the Itoyal Indian Kavy 
(then the B. I, M.) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to-adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launch. The results achieved by the working 
of this launch were very encouraging. The 
. rapidity with which the fish was transported in 
la ntueffi fresher state thah had till then been 
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Encniir.'iwil J>y tlic- results, Goveniineiii. filju’eil 
in licit nu ur.lor for tlio eonstriiction of two 
fjuiticlies ivifli .1 loenl lirni. 

EisilKTinen wlio til! liow lintl felt tliut the 
provision of mufor trnnsjiort Wfts beyoinl their 
seope are iiicreiisiiitily nsilisiiif', after ini(ihry 
ami iii''peeti('.ii of the tiiunfhesuowntimhw, that 
moi.or liintieljcK will jilay an iiitporlaiit part 
ill their tiriiile in the tntnre, iviiil their more 
exleiiiteii n-:!’ will he the hasis of anysdieiiie for 
the improvement of tlieir prospeets, A spirit 
of enterprise is alreiniy ahroiut ainoiiji file lisher- 
meii anti some foresipiitiMl iinlivuiiials’enetniraaeil 
by tile siieeess ot the Bombay Oovernmenl 's 
experiment are now eiuharkhi;' upon the 
puiciinsc of lininelifs. 

A utiiitue feat lire of the Bombay flovernment’s 
fisheries selieme is tlie provision made to train 
yontiis of the lishitm eommtmity in the runnim.'| 
anil maintenimee of luotor liuniehes with the 
ultimate ohjeet fliar, tiiey may eventually he 
able to take eharjie of tlieir own lannelios wlie.n- 
ever they deeidn to [>o in for these on an extensive 
seale. Tlie lieiietit oi llshermen is the paramount 
eonaideratii'ii kept in the forefront of the wliole 
seltenie, whieh aims at eontlnini; the entire . 
llsUlmi trade to the llshim: couiiimulty it self I 
and eliminating tin; need of emiiloyink teeiinieal 
hands who are not llsiiermen 1>y either caste or 
voeatloii. 

Lastly a fisheries information bureau has 
also heen set up. 'I’iie fnneihm of this hiireau 
will hetorollateaod supply hiformalhm eonneet- 
ed with the loetil and otlier lisUeries. The 
Information colleeted by the bnrivni will he 
useful to the tlshiiw industry, as it will furnish 
Informatiou not now available to them. 


attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “tish-maws** or" sounds.*’, 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual! 
maiiufacturo into isinglass. The flneat of Bom- 
bay ilshiiig boats hail from the coast between 
Basseiii and Surat, These boats are beauti- 
fully eoiistnicteii, attain a considerable size, 
an 1 arc capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
togetiier. In the season they fish principall> 
ott the Kutcti and Kathiawar coasts and in tlu 
mouth of the Oult of Cambay, Their main 
niethnd of flshiiig is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hemrs i 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chlel I 
catches arebombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and iew-flBhes, The lirst named are dried lii 
the sun after being stning through the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright poets. 
South of Boiuhay the tiaherjosen of JEtatnaciti 
and Uajaptir make use of another and lighter 
class ol tlshing boat, specially designed, for use 
in drift-net flabiap. Fine hauls of bonito seei 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from Steptembex' 
to January and later of shark and ray fish. For i 
the latter specially large and powerml nets are l 


emplovcd. For part, of the fair season, when 
ashing’ m not usuallv remnnerative, many 
of the larger Bombay Ushing boats arc emfdoyed 
as small coasters, a fact whieh shows how large 
they run in size. 

The provi'sion nf cold storage facilities in 
Bombay mark, ‘-^a new ilepartnro in ihe marketing 
Lif iierishiible imidnet.s and commodities and i= a 
sign that the Indian capitalist i.s developing 
a greater iiitercnt in iish than lieretnfore. These 
fiu'ilitie.s have Imeu mainly de.-iigned with a view 
to making a large supply of tlsh available in the 
Bombay market. 

Inland Fisheries, — (lovei'Miinml. at the begin- 
ning of liKhiuiiiu'oved of a scheme for the develop- 
iiieiit of Inliiiid (i.sherje,s in the Presideney. A 
.start in tin; lii'st instance will be made at Bandra, 
a Sidmrb of ihuiiliay, where two tanks liave 
lieeii obtained on loan from the Bandra Munici- 
pality for the purposes of tlic experiment. 

The exiieiiment will he extended to other 
parts of the Presidency in the light of the cx- 
|v-rieiiee gained at Bandra. Government liave 
sanebioiied a sum of Bs. 10,000 for inland fisheries 
work. 

In Sind considerable sea-flsliing is carried 
on in the niiighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, such as soormai, shark, rays 
and Jew-flahes. In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking ot 
oyster is confined to lioei.sed fishermen and is 
limited to a few months of the cold weather- 
The demand for oy.sters for edible purposes la 
considerable, but although many seed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for these purposes and the export of such seed 
pearls to China for use in medicine ceased many 
years ago. Considerable fisheries exist in the 
River Indus, chiefly for the flsh known as 
palla, which are annually leased out by 
Qoveraraent for about Es. 20,009. 

The existence of small pear fisheries almost 
within Bombay idty Itself, will corneas a sur- 
prise to many. The fisheries dot Bombay City 
suafaoe on its south-western and north-eastern 
sides. Aimt from these two sites, pearl oyster 
fisheries are also to be found at Tirana, a suburb 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at 
various places in the Kolaba district, facing 
iioiubay on the eastern side of the harbour. 
■Tlie .soutli-western site in Bombay City where 
pearl fisheries have been recently discovered 
is situated in blocks Nos. S to 7 of the Back 
Bay reelamatlon scheme, Fearl beds are a].so 
found in tlie Karachi harbour, O’hese pearls 
are produced by the window pane oyster, but 
the iiearls, apart from being limited in numbers, 
are of Indifferent (piality. 

The revenue derived from the various pearl 
lisherie.s is meagre. They are not leased out 
regularly every year, but only w'hen a suffleient 
number of pearl oysters subsist on the beds. 

Bombay Presidency's re.sources in respect 
of edible oysfers are very limited. There are 
few places suited to the cultivation of oyster 
jiarticnlarly certain areas in Sind and some sites 
in the Ratnagiri and Kanara districts. The 
best oysters by far are derived from the Sind 
oyster beds. Oysters found elsewhere in the 
Presidency are generally small and undeji'sized. 
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In the Gulf of Cutch two pearl fisheries i The latter iiuiiistry owes its local tisisteiice to 
exist, one for the true T>earl oyster, the other : the enterprise of the Baroda Govornmeat which 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is jin lyo.'i obtained the services ou deputation 
carried on by lUs Highness the Maharaja of i of Mr. J. Hornell. formerly Director of Fisheries 
JamnaiJar, the other partly by this Prince i in Madras, for the purpose of exaraiiiina the. 
and partly by the administration of His | Marine potentialities of tlie Daroda territory 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwat of Baroda. ! in Kathiawar. 

Burma. 

Fresh, dried .md salted fish and fish paste The Delta consists of a series of .-miiccr-.^hiipeii 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value islands, many of which have emhankinents 
of iisli imported from foreign countries (chiefly round the greater part of ihem along the norlh- 
irom Straits Settlements) was 12.06 lakhs in east and west; in the hollows of these islands 
lOd l-Sr). The exclusive right of fishing through- most of the Usli come into spawn, and with the 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom floods which overflow the emliankmcnf during 
of the country to Government, and the Burma October tlie young fry come down-country from 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this Upper Burma. 

riglit and for conceding the enjoyment of it to ^ ~ , . . „ „ , . 

the people subject to certain restrictions for the . Licenses for fishing m all open lishencs arc 
conservation of the fish. issued annu.ally to persons who pay flic pro- 

_ „„ , , , scribed fees for the specified classi's of fishing 

. Revenue .-—I he economic value of any implements. Tliegreiitestrevcmiefromlicensct! 
mdustryortractofcountp’ can to some extent, comes from Mergui DDtrkt where not only i.s 
he gpged hy the revenue It yields. The fisheries the Pearl, industry carried on, but lea.^es for 
yielded a substantial revenue (about 41.41 collecting green snails ami sea slugs are issued, 
lakhs fer annum during the last decennium) 

and therefore they are one of the most important The principal kinds of fish caught in nets on 
sources of national wealth. The demand de- the sea-coast are (1) Kakktiyan, (2) Kathahaung, 
olinedtosi.xty percent, of this amount in the year (fl) Kathalimyiii .and (41 .ICtihalu. These are 
1934'3.'> owing to trade and economic depression, generally made into .salt llsli. The creek and frcslj 
Some open lake.s, pools of water and small water fish from fisheries are generally ngnkliu, 
rivers are classed as leaseable fisheries and are ngamn and wjwji/i. Moist of them are sold 
leased by Government to the highest and best fresh, hut some arc converted into salt fish, 
bidders at public auction for periods varying The fish caught in the rivers are generally 
from one to five years. The total number of lease- ngaihalauk, Nyaayin and Ntjamyinyin. Kaka- 


During the year 1984-33 there w'as no marked 

change in the operations of the Fisheries Branch | in tiic uoas iviver m uaneni aunng me year was 
of the .Agricultural Department. The aetivitics 1 a Malissir of 49 llis. in weight, 
of the Fishing Section were limited mainly to the rp, . . p.*,,!,,,, ,,,, ti.p -ha.im nud trim.- 

issue of licences and the, discouragement of taries in Kum 

poacliing. The number of flsliing liciJiises issued p^ar tv Twm uin red and twStv Tnmt 
rosefrom7 192 in the previous year to 7.544 ffifneenserwi^^ Luimi ^ tamt 

during the yeai 1934-3.>. waters as against 134 in the previous year. TTie 

The catches of the fishermen were generally rivers remained full during mo.st of the fishing 
below average except in the JOiugfa Di,striet season and the Anglers sati.sflnd with the sport 
where they "were sati-sfactory on the whole, they got. As usual the mortality among 
Weather conditions were nbt favonrable and Rainbow ova taken from the fish in the Hat- 
winter rains were late and deficient. Heavy eliery was higher than in the case of Brown 
mortality among fish in the Leh and Solian Trout. Tlie cause is still under inve.stigation. 
streams ‘in the' Rawalpindi District which '•Fin-rot" disease again broke out among the 
occurred on 25th June l‘.)34, adversely affected Rainbow trout in the KatcherjMn June, 1934. 
tlie fishing in those waters in subsequent months. 'J’ho carp at L'hlionawan did not spawn during 
An analysis of the water showed tliafc the the .spawning season 1934. Larviddal fish are 
disclmrge from the Miirrec Brewery and Sewage nourishing. They spawned at tlie Ctdienawan 
from Rawalpindi were the maih cause of this farm and in the Rotanlcal Experimental tanks ‘ 
mortality. Efforts were made to adopt remedial at Lyallpur and were supplied during the year 
measures in consultation with the Director of [to a number of centres for the control of malaria. 
Travancore, 

This State has aflSIiated fisheries to the among the fishing community and to the in- 
Department of Agriculture and with the help troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
of two officers traineii in Madras and another and guano production. Useful work has been 
officer trained in Japan and America the done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
Department has already accomplished « life-histories of the m®re valuable food fishes 
notable amount of development work and a and prawns. Improved methods of enring fish 
sclicme for further development is being are being introduced. A cold storage plant- 
worked out. Special attention has been given will shortly be erected in Trivandrum forfreez- 
to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, ing and preserving fish. Special Schools have ■ 
to the establtshmeiit of co-operative sodeties been opened -for tire education of fisher lads. 


marked 1 Public Health, Punjalu The biggest fish (‘aught 
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The Forests. 


Even in the earliest days oE the British occu- 
pation the destruction of tlie forests in many 
parts of India indicated tiie necessity lor a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of tlie forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The 5’ear 1855 
marked tlie commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in Indiia, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousle laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Furtlier 
progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. Tlie earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with diflicnlties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with tho unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of ISTaturefrom the rapacity 
of mankind — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on tliese lines, whicli is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under eflieieiit management. 
Whatever may iiave been the opinions held 
In some quarters half a century ago as to tlie 
need for a policy such as that expressed in I-ord 
Dalhou.sie’8 memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and tliat In 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future Im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than one-flftli 
of the total area of Britisli India (Including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or uaolassod State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while tlie 
boundaries are defined and demarcated; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothingmore than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are oonvertocl into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on 31st March 
1930 was 249,710 square miles or 22*6 of the 


total area. This was classed as follows ; Deser- 
ved 107,753 ; Protected 6,203 ; L'liclassed State 
135,694. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, aa 
may bo imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest, vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 

(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Ilajputana, 
part of Balucliistan and the south of tlie Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikai 
(Aeacia araftica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, w'hich extend over large areas in the 
sub-flimalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising ns they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen fore.st3. — These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
an tract, and the moisture parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hiil forests.— In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine {Pinus 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine (Pinus excelsu); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine (Pinus longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin, 

(5) Littoral forests.— These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most , 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhizophoreae), Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the "sundri” (TJeritisra, 
jomes). 
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Forest Policy. — The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 15il)4 by the classification 
of the areas under tlie control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely : — 

(«) Forests the preservaticm of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 

(6) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for eommerciai purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts. 

{A) Pasture lauds. — ^These are not “ forests ” 
in the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed bv the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one obj ecb. 

Administration.—The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in tlie 
Department of Education, Health and Land.®; 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also I’re.sident 
of the Forest Hesearch Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Uudor the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Pro vinci.ol Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the lleforins Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Mnddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its ovm province. 

Territorial charges. — The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service ; these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of ilanges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Bangers or Deputy Hangers; heavy 
Divisions are also Bometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Hanges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. : ' 


Non-territorial changes. — Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected witli 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 

The Forest Service. — The Fore.st Service 
cjinprises three branches: — 

(1) Thclndi.m (Imperial) Torest Service with 
a sanctioned total persounel of 979 oflieers con- 
sisting of the Inspeefor-GeiiiT.'il of Forests, 
Cliiei Conservators, Conservators. Deputy ami 
Assistant Conservators. Of tliesc 2Sl'h;ne 
been recruited direct to the ser\ ice. The oilicera 
of this service are recruited .as probationers 
subject to the following methods prcserihed in 
the Indian Forest Service (Jlceniitrnent) Buie.s, 
1928:— 

(n) by nomination in England in accordimce 
with such supplemontfiry regulal ions 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council. 

(6) by competitive examination in India in 
accordance with .such supplementary 
regul.ations as may be prescribed l)y 
the Governor-Gtneral in Council 

(e) by direct appointment of persons 
selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 

(d) by the promotion on the recommenda- 

tion of local Governments of memhera 
of the Provincial Forest Services; 

(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 

‘ollicer belonging to a branch of Go- 
vernment Service in India other than 
Provincial Forest Service. 

Fnrtiier recruitment to the Indian Forest 
.Service, wliether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a deeision is 
readied on the reconimentlation of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference in regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forest Service. . 

In Bombay and Burma, whore. Forest is a 
transferred subject new services callerl the 
Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class 1, 
have been created to take the place of the 
Indian Forest Service. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service. — This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made. 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retired. The future strength is not 
expected to remain at more than three i.e. 
(one each in Bombay, Madras and Punjab). 

(3) The Provincial Service.— -Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy; 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920. 
The class of Extra-Deputy Co nservatorsha.s been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
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Assistant Conservators only. The fixation o( 
the strengtti o£ the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 

OfBoers of this service are eligible for promo- 
Manupto 25 per cent, of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
by the Secretary of State for India. These 
officers are reernited and trained in India, their 
recruitment being a matter for the local Gov- 
ernments. A eortfiin number of posts in tbe 
service are filled by the promotion of specially 
promising Hangers. Owing to the establish- 
ment of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
since 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928. The I. F. S. College has also 
closed down at the end of Oct. 1932 as a result 
of the, stoppage of recruitment to the Indian 
Forest Service and as a measure of economy. 

<4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Hangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,600). The Hangers are at 
present, trained at three different centres— 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These 
three institutions were established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912, respectively. The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Hanger 
is carried out in various local forest schools 
and training classes. 

Research.— For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordirrate and 
elaborate tbe scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eatdley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The 
Forest Research Institute, is under the 
administrative controlof the Inspector-General 
of I’orests who is also the President. There 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research officer. 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarily on short term contract. Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical training and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of experts if and when properly Kjuailfled. The 
Wood Technology, Taper Pulp Wood Preserva- 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training in their various subjects in Europe 
and America. 

As a result of Mr. H. S. Pearson’s long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
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Dehra Dun a series cf forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories witliout parallel any- 
where else in the world and official reports sliow 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
them is daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from persons doing 
business in timber and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in the world. 
The officers in charge of this bran ch received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Since 1906 research work has been pro.secuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
scheme was sanctioned for the expan.sion of 
Dhe staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom. 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bettei 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests. Unfortunately the need for 
retrenchment in all Government activities has 
stopped or curtailed many promising lines of 
Investigation. 

Forest Products.— Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, giims; 
resins, barks, animal and mineral product etc.. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all "ources averages about .350 million 
cubic feet. This was undertaken a few years 
ago at tbe initiation and development of certain 
large exploitation schemes, especially in Madras, 
which had indifferent success, It was hoped in 
Madras by utilising modern American methods 
to extract and utilise very large quantities of 
valuable timbers, but the final result proved 
that this extensive exploitation was justified 
neitlier by the stand of timber in the forests 
nor by the possibilities of satisfying markets. 
The provincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched. The new plan is for tlic 
employment of American methods. American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American expert engaged to take charge of the 
work. Owing, however, to the wide-.sproafl 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of meehanioal methods for the extraction of 
timber had to be suspended. Elsewhere in 
India a great part of the trade in timber lies in 
the hands of contractors who are regarded as on 
the whole trustworthy if sufficient control over 
their operations is maintained. 

Forest Industries. — The important role 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully : 
recognized. 
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It accurate estimates were available for India,! 
they would no doubt show that apart from the 
jungle population which is directly dependent 
on the forests and the large numbers of wood- 
cutters, sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and^ 
others working in and near them, employment! 
on an enormous scale is provided to persona 
engaged working up the raw products. Among 
these latter may be mentioned carpenters,, 
whufl-wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers,! 
and many other classes of skilled labourers. The 1 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents BO employed in British India 
and nearly a further half mJiHion in Indian 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 


Financial Results. — Tim growth of forest 
revenue, expenditure and surplus during the 
past 70 years has been steady. Gross revenue, 
amounts to .some H.s. 0 erores a year. Surplus 
revenue aiiuiunts to upwards of 40 per eent of 
gross revenue. Most of the provinces show a 
steady increase of surplus. 

Agencies. — -4n agency lias been estabUslied 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber. Indian timlu'rmarketing 
in England (especially Andaman timbers) is i\osv 
done under tlie lirection of a Timber Adviser 
who is attached to the. Ofliee of tlic High Com- 
missioner for India. This trade has not yet 
been raised to a satisfactory level, because, 
according to the official explanation, “the 
intense conservatism in English timber trade 
and the difficulty of obtaining a footing lor 
little known tl nbers liave combined to make 
satisfactory sales very difficult”. 

Bibliography. — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by tlie 
Forest llesearch Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
llesearch Institute and College, New Forest, 
Eehra Dun, U. P, 
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/>— Incluiiiii!; tU'iil iiiiii pine, the li'.’iiros for ileal and pine and otlier timbers 
not beiag available separately for this year, 
velndliit! sleepera. li —Not available after 1024-25 (£350,000). 
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__ 931 II 1,028 i J.l^ I 878 | _ 060 I 

" «— 1912-14', e— 1009-14. 

g — Excluding fiirnittire, cabinctware, re-exports. 
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,843 I 0,483 .1,220 2,361 1,380 932 

100) ! (174) (150) (80) (50) (45) 

157 I 1,499 1,342 973 334 66 

304 I 6.5!l((r) 611(a) .’-.03(tf) 499(a) 434(a) 

82 I 323(i) 298(5) 183(5) 233(5) 105(5) 

26 I 154 197 169 93 109 


hides extract. b — 'Includes oil, * liieludes ga' 
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Wireless Telegraphy. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations. — The year 1927 saw the 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United ICinRiiom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Bhond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at tjkegness and Grimsby arc similarly 
connected with the Genera! Post Oiflce in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Bhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by Bis ICxceilency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellency trans- 
mitted a message to tlie King and His Majesty’s 
reply was received a few minutes later. 

It Is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies. The Eastern 
Telegraph Co., whieli operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
New Imperial and International Communications 
Ltd. 

i’or reasons of economy, moat of the Inland 
wireless stations in India were practically 
closwl down and placed in charge of “ Care and 
Maintenance” parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio, which always maintained olfleiai com- 
munication with Kabul in Afghanistan and 
Kashgar in Cliina, and Jutogh Radio, which 
receives British Official Wireless sent out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Reuter’s Agency for di.stributlnn to subscribing 
newspapers. The stations at Delhi and Allaha- 
bad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used a.s such. 
New wireless stations for aeronautioai purposes 
have been erected at Jodhpur in Bikaner, and 
Gaya. The wireless installations at Karachi 
and Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
all the Wireless requirements of aircraft passing 
over India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes are under 
construction at Chittagong, Akyab, Sandoway 
and Bassein. 

The coaatstations, however, have been main - 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The applicaUon of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous 
wave wireless stations at Madras Port and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cuitous route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter- 
ference, particularly during the hot weather 
but the difficulties have been largel; overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst 
periods. I 


For many years the Bombay station known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Barbour, but during 1927 a fine 
new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at .Santa Cruz, 
just outside tlie limits of Bomliay Municipality. 

Radio telegrams exciianged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and total many tlious.-md-i 
per annum. Official telegrams are exciianged 
withthe British Naval station at Matara (Ceylon) 
via Bombay Radio. Regular services are also 
maintained between Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang and betw'een 
Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio traffic is 
passed between Madras and Colombo when 
the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. In March 1931, telephonic com- 
munication between Bombay and London 
was established for the first time. The 
conversations were initiated from tlie s.s, Belgen- 
land a tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
were made possible through the courtesy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con- 
junction with the International Marine Radio 
Company. 

Safety at Sea. — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during recent years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Maroony 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour. All Ships equipped with wireless direc- 
tion finders will now be able to obtain exact 
knowledge of their whereabouts at a distance of 
160 miles from the coast. The beacon is an 
experiment and is likely to be the first of many 
others along the coast of India. Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea. An clabiirate system of radio services in 
coimeetion with Civil aviation lias been 

Broadcasting. — Eor several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power, the broadcasts were tuned-in over 
practically the whole of India. The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu- 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
duo to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which the 
broadcasts would have been impossible. 
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After negotiations extending over several 1 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was ; 
granted a license to establish broadcasting; 
services upon lines similar to those of the British : 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting, 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta ' 
tlie services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Kxcelleney the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. Tlicse stations had each an aerial input 
of tliiee Idlo watts, the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London, of which they are practically 
duplicates. The programmes were so arranged 
tliat both Indian and European music were 
broadcast daily and the news bulletins and 
market and weather reports were read in two 
languages. 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 350-9 metres, and Calcutta on 370:4 and 49-10 
metres, lleception in cither of these cities, and for 
a distance of twenty or thirty miles, around, is 
possible on crystal sets, of which a very large 
number have been .sold. Valve sets aro necessary 
for those living further afield, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these, the| 
sales have not reached expectation. One of; 
the greatest difflculties in India is the maintenance 
of batteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves axe employed. 

Indian State Broadcasting Service.— 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was wound 
up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Labour Department. 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-offleial public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them In touch with public opinion. 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge 
of the Subject (now the Hon. Sir Frank Xoyce) 
and upon it sit at the present time Messrs. 
N. B. Macbeth and H. M. Dumasia, 
Bombay; H. K. Keylands and K. 0. Neogy, 
M.L.A., Calcutta; M. R. Coburn, Financial 
Adviser to Government in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department and B. Rama Rao, Joint 
Secretary to Government in the Industries 
and Labour Dept. 

Government, availing themsolvcE of 
improvement in tlieir llnanelal condition, in 
1934-3.5 decided upon a large development of 
their broadcasting service and allocated sub- 
staniial funds for the purpose. A sixjclal 
inducement for tlie expansion of broadcasting 
was the constant growth of revenue from 
Customs duties on Imports of wireless material. 
This showed on tlie one hand a widespread desire 
on the part of tlie public for further broadcasting 
services and on the otlic^r hand a prosjiect of 
substantial profits to Govei-nment through the 
increase of iinport.s of win’les.s apparatus. 

The first imporfant development ordered by 
Govornmopt was the opening of a high — 
medium-wave broadcasting station at 
This station was actually opened on 1st January 
1,936. Its wave length is 240 .136 taetreS 
(VUD, 882 kc/s). The length is somowlmt 


inconveniently dose to tluit of ilnmimy, but 
at the Uine when the station was erectefi it 
was believed to be the liesf leneth of nipdiiun- 
wave for trausniissiims in iiiitia. it was there- 
fore appropriated for tlw tlrsr iiigii powiu- station 
to he bnilt. 1‘rovision iva.s made for its 
alteration if a cliange were later found to be 
desirable. 

The Government of India dedded to appiint 
Director of Brouilcading in India and in their 
aareh for the bi‘st person for tliis appointment 
•s-eom-ed from the liritislt Bniadeastiiig t’orpoca- 
rion Mr. Lionel Fh-lden, wliu took up his duties 
in 193.5 and wa.s largely ius.lnirnental in llio 
initial organization of tdie new Ddiii .station. 

Government, in announcing determinaf ioti 
to oix'ii a large broad c.isting station in Delhi, 
intituated that tliey proposed to follow tliis liy 
the installition of modern idgh-poiver truns- 
mission equipments in place of tlie existing 
plants in Bombay and t’aleutfa and that a 
.dmilar moilern station wonlil be 0 })emMl in 
Madras, Tlie thorougli investigiif ion of general 
broadcasting problems tiiroiighout India whicli 
followed tlie arrival of Mr. Fieldeii led to a 
revision of these plans. Mr. Ficlden quickly 
became fionseions of tin- need for iuglily cxix’rfc 
toehnical advice and tlirough hisiustrnnientality 
the Britisli Broadcasting Corporation lent 
India in the early Jiiontlis of 1936 the services of 
their Chief 'I’eclinical adviser, Mr. H, L. Kirke. 

Sfr. Kirke toured extensively in India, His 
report, was not publislied wlien tills account of 
the situation wa.s written, hut several of his 
recommendations were xHU-iuitted to become 
known. It appears tliat he is against the 
eiiliancement of the power of tlie Bombay 
and Oiileutta stations, on the ground that of the 
increased reception radius whicli would thereby 
be created half would be over the sea and the 
greater part of the remainder over country which 
is very sparsely populated. He also held that 
it would be. unfair to devote time and money 
to the development of these two stations while' 
large parts of India liave no station at all. 

Mr. Kirkec recommended the reaction of an 
sxperimental siiortwavc station in Delhi and ; 
,lie organization of wireless research work, 
especially in connection witli and through the 
Inatnimeiitality of the uiiiversities. 

His Excellency the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
immediately after taking the oath of office as 
Vicfifoy in New Delhi on 18th April 1936, 
iroceeded to deliver a broadcast address to the , 
Jrtnees and people of India. This remavkable 
innovation in procedure is regarded as indicating 
His Excellency’s enthnBiasra for wireless and, to 
portend that he will show considerable interest 
in its development. 

Licenses.— Broadcast receMag licenses are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 

per year, and cover the use of receB ing sete 

throu^out British India except Baluchist m and 
the North-West FronUer Province. Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experb 
mental purposes aro much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants, several hundred have been issued, 
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'J’lie nuinticr nf tnulers in ■R'injltv-.s apparatus 
'ivho am riapiirnl to take out. spufial import 
liwiists has iiiorca'L'd rtaisirierahly during tiio 
past yoar. This iiupiovenieut muht ho asciilieii 
primarily to tlir- f'nmmi.‘n('i.-mcnt of broadcastin;.'. 

liadio Telephone Service. — An event ot 
emi'iderahio inportanee was tite inauguration nf 
the radio telephoiio se.rviee between India and 
Kngland on May 1, IPS!!, when His Exeelleney 
vSir li’redcricjc Sykes, the thi'n Governor fit 
Bombay, and Sir rfamnol Uoare, tlie then 
Secretary of State fur India, i-xoliaiiged mess- \ 
aees as a preliminary to the opunine of tlie ; 
service to the {iiiblie. \ 

The serviee is hased ui)on the beam wireless 
.system which has been operated siiccessfnllv i 
for sevcial years py tlie Indian lladio tmd \ 
Cable Conmiuiiie.itioiii, Company between India i 
and the United Hingdoni anil India and .Tiifiitn. I 
lidtially, the radio telcplame service was limited | 
to Ihnubay aiid Toona at tjic Indian ejid and ' 
to the, Unit.“d Ivinedoin at the other, Init ' 
faeiiitics for eons'er'-atfon with otiier places f 
tvore speedily ananoiMi, and witliin a month it i 
was po'-silile for jieojile in lioinliay tospenk to : 
the Uniteil States, Canada, Australia, Smith 1 
sVfrica and many other parts ot the world. ' 


i Sirnilaviy, there is a gradual e.xtension of tlie 
■ area covered in India, and when the iniprove- 
j ment of tlie lancliiui'S lias been completed, 
1 nearly every important city will lie in direct 
j teiophonlc communication with England and 
! tiie rest of tlie world. 

I Many technical problem.s are ins'olvcd in the 
perlection of tlio India-England wireless 
i teleniioiio, not the least of which is the ensiir- 
j ing ‘of -ceoreey. When the service was flr.'-t 
i opened, reports from ordinary liroadcast listen- 
I or.s in ail parts of tlie country and as far afield 
I as Ceylon indicated that convoi-sations could tie. 

: “ tapiped ” w'itli the greatest ease, but later 
; “ secrecy gear ” was installed. 

i Any private toleplimic owner can use the 
I service for an overseas call. Before doing so 
I Imwever, ho has to place a deposit with the 
I Telegraph Authorities. 

i The charge for a S minutes' convcr.sation to 
(it) places in England. Seotltmd and Wales is 
Its. 8lt ; (h) Nortlicrn Ireland (Dublin) and tlie 
Isie of Man, Its. 84. Each additional minute’s 
conversation to places under (a) will cost 
Ks. iPi-Jl and to (If) Its, 2S. 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


in British India I! a person has been ap-i 2. The amount of funeral exiK‘n.ses. 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased' 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. If the will is in a venia-i 
ciilar it has to bra oilicially translated intoj 


Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneiicialiy or with general power to 
confer a benefldal interest. 


English. A petition is then prepared iiraylng 
for the grant of probate of the will. All tlie. 
property left by tlie deceased ha.s to be dis-| Ttie particulars of all these items have to be 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti-' stated in a separate schedule. It is the prAc- 
tion. The vaiiica of immovable properties an;' tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
usually assessed at 162 years purchase on! schedules to the lleveaue authorities and if 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate; the properties particularly immovable pro* 
under Its. 1.000 no probate duty is payable ;i' perlies have not been properly valued, the 
up to Bs. 9,000 in excess of first 11&. 1,000 the. Heveuue department require the peticion to 
duty is at 2%, between Us. 10,000 arulj be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
.Ra. 50,000 the duty payable is at 3 % and: the Court then requires citations to be pnb- 
between Ks. 50,000 and 1 ,00,000 the duty pav- iished and served on sueh persons as the Court 
... , . ' - dutyi - ' ’ ' ” 


able is at 4% and over Hs. 1.00,000 the 
Iiayablc is fti! 5%. In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro-1 
bate duty the following Items are allowed to be| 
deducted; ' 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
any person so iiitereated within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citatiori and if the 
will Is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, prohate 
I Is ordered to be granted. 
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The Press, 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially lOnslish institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of orc'enisiny the adiiii- 
niatraiion was seriously taken in hand by the 
Enirlish in P.engal. In 1773 was passed the 
Recfiiiating Act croatiiif; the txovernor-General- 
shi]) and the Supreme Court in llengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the tirat newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
sinee, not a very Ion;' period certainly', a period 
almost measureil by the lih; of a single news- 
paper, ‘T/ie Thill'S, wliicii came into existence 
only live years later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenciai at Tlassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bonilray followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Ifadras dkl ?!ot lag much 
behind. In 1789 tin! first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Ilonihriii Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a T»apcr now 
represented by The Times of India with 
wliich it was amaJgjiinated in ISfil. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be. said to have 
followed tlie Britisli occupation of the island 
much later tliau ’tvas tlie ea.se in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta tlie Englisli were on sutferaneo before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
master-s after 1065, and it is somewhat strange 1 
that no Etiglishiiian should have thought of 
starting a new.spaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Eerald, 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gaeette which is bettor known from tiio name 
of its founder as Eichy’s Gazelle or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to sutler lor his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, thougb they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Earkaru, which came* into existence, 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which they 
were amalgamated in 1866. ffo fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these. The 
Calcutta Gazette, .started in February 1784, under 
tlie avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as tlie oflicial gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the pubUcation of 
John Bull in the East, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1836. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities , who 
put serious restraints upon its independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. GLivernment objeefed to 
news of appiirently tin' most trivial eliaractct 
aileeting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and hud to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Welirsley 
Government promulauted stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted :in officiu! Cfii.sor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deport.ation. Ihese 
: regulations continued in force till the time of 
: the Marquis of Hastings who in ISIH abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This cliange proved beneficial to the status 
! of the press, for lionccforward self-respecting 
1 and able men begun slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journiili.sm, which liad till 
then been considered a low prfifession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of tlie ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst auii still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persona of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations wliich wore not enforced, though Lord 
tlare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once .strongly Imt in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even fliese n.-gulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, whieli was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
tins close of 1838 by the loading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India, The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 178i, ceased publication in 1&14. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Mareshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates, Tliis was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 660 papers. 

From 1836 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny Its freedom had to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1868 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in 

INDIAN PB 

Before 1836 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
In Council, and tlie lieences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Oovenimcnt. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Begulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Eegistration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, tiiere was no further legislation directly 
BffecUng the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of lord Eipon 
la 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with In other ways by the passing 
in 1S9S of section I24A of the Penal Code in its 

g resent form, which had heen originally enacted 
t 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 158A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
Bections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitiinale discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from tl.elr allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have In 
view (i) Control over presses and means oJ 
publication ; (ii) control over puLlishcrs of 
newspapers; (jil) conMo) over the importa- 
tion into British India and the tiansmissinn 
by the post of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
luppiession of seditious or objectionabie 
Dewspapers: books; or other documenti; 
wherever foundi 
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influence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous Journalists like Bobert Knight, James 
Maclean and Hurria Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. The Cieil mi Military Gazette 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22n(l, 
1872, Prior to and In the days of the Mutiny 
the most famona paper in Northern India 
was the MofussUiie, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and Military Gazelle 
acquired and Incorporated tlie Mofussilite, 
and in 187C the oiDce of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 

ESS LAW. 

Repeal of Press legislation.— 'By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed In February 192.1 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Eegistration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what inodifleatlons were required in the 
existing law. That Committee made an un. 
anlmous report In July 1921, recommending 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(S) The Press and Eegistration of Boolrs Act 
and the Post Office Aot should be amended 
where necessary to meet the ooncliision noted 
below : (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(6) any person registering under the Press and 
Eegistration of Books Act should be a major a.s 
defined by the Indian Majority Aet ; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
flscatir^ openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seijsure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditions character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Oustoms 
and Postal officers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
the part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; («) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
13, 14 and 16 of the Press and Eegistration of 
Books Act should bo reduced to six months ; (y) 
the piovlslona ol Section 16 of the Press Act 
shOHld be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 



Press Association of India. — At the 
end of 1015 this Association *pas formed 
in Bombay, According to the articles of 
constitution "Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their wiling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
ail other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may he deemed advisable from 
time to time.” Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Rs. 10 annually. The affairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
. Council, 

Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published- 


(6) Includes 11 Presses which are reported either closed or not working . 

(c) Tliis includes periodicals whldi are treated as newspapers as they contain public news 
or comments on public news, and one periodicad which is catalogued as a book. 

(d) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1981. 


Province. 

Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

Books. 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
ijaiiguagcs 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language, 

Madras , , . , 


(a)l,838 

(a) 300 

1,034 

787 

2,619 

Bombay (d) . . 


1,099 

404 

407 

223 

2,105 

Bengal .. 


1,219 

234 

383 

743 

2,551 

United Provinces .. 


868 

227 

360 

315 

2,801 

Punjab 


657 

309 

£70 

192 

1,780 

Burma 


340 

61 

171 

22 

194 

Bihar and Orissa 


257 

46 

59 

88 

623 

Central Provinces and 

Berar 

{b) 196 

■ 77 

(c) 60 

5 

120 

Assam ... . , 


73 

22 

23 


70 

North-West Frontier Province 

25 

7 

4 

6 

4 ■' 

Ajmer-Merwara (d).. 


35 

6 

1 ■ M 

26 

89 

Goorg 


5 

2 

2 j 


1 ■■:■■■■ 

Delhi „ ... 


134 

48 

.56 

i 34 

175 

Tota 

, 1931-32 .. 

0,646 

1,743 

|: 2.893 

2.441 

ts.m 


f 1930-81 .. 

6,520 

1,708 

1 2,760 

1 2,853 

14,074 


1929-30 

6,385 

1,693 

8,067 

1 2,335 

13,935 


1928-29 ,. 

6,102 

1,695 j 

2,960 

2,656 

14,427 


1927-28 .. 

5,919 

■ 1,625. 

2,964 

2,332 

14.815 

Totals .. 

192G-27 

5,724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

15,248 ‘ 


1925-26 

1 5,862 

1,378 

3,089 

. 2,117 

14,276 


1924-25 

1 6,3l2 

1,401 

3,146 

2,302 

14,728 


1923-24 .. 

1 4,909 

1,363 

2.888 

2,037 

13,802 


^1922-23 .. 

4,509 

1,282 

2,559 

1,951 

12,804 ; ' ■ 

(a) llelates to the Calendar year 1982. 







Banking. 


An event; of ereat importance In the history 
of Indian bankinu; was tlic formation on the £7tli 
ilanuary ltt21 of tlie Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three rresidency Banka 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
tor British India was mooted as early as 1831V, 
and was the snbject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1S59. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Diokson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals tor an amalgamation of the three Bresi- 
tlency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finaneo and Currency in 1013. 
The jiresent sclieme whieli has come to fruition 
was however the result - of a rapjrrochemenil on 
the part of the B.ankB themselves as a rcniilt of 
the ftxiiericnee gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengtlnming 
and e.'ctending the Banking system in 
India, 

The Presidency Banks:— The history of 
the Bresideucy Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Bresidenviy Banks Iiad tlm 
riglit of note issu -, but were direetly controlled 
by Government and the scoire of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876, In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com’- 
pensatioii for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
wore at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. Tlie 
third i>eriod dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. But, very brieliy, the principal 
restnctions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banka from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving dopo.sitB 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them wore depo- 
sited wii,h the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
fn the management, ceasing to appoint oflioial 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balantajs. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
moriificiitions until l!)20. During ibo war, 
however, the policy was dcliborati'ly mloptrd 
of reducing tlm iimount of tlie balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving mueli larger 
balances witli the ].Ica(iiiuart.ru's of r.iiu 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank of India: — I'nder the 
[iiiperial Bank of India Actnl Hign a-, amended 
by the Aiiiimdiiieiit Act of likU wldcli comes 
into force at such date as tlie Itovcrnov-Uciicral 
in t'oimcil may by not jli,'af ion in tlic (iazidti'oi 
India appoint, the cold rol of the I'.ank is eiil rusted 
to a Centrai lioanl of Directors wil h Local Boards 
at Calcutta. Hoinbay andiMadras and such other 
liluc(-s as the CViihal Board may rhdcrmim;. 
'J'he Cculral Board of Directors shall consist 
of ; — 


(c) a Managing 'Director and a Deputy 
Managing Dircelor appointed by the 
(Aintral .Board ; 


Rppre.scnlativca of any new Local Boards, 
which may lie constituted, may bo added at the 
discretion ol the Central Board. 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
-Secretarie.s of tlie J,ocal Boards arc entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not entitled to vote. The Deputy Managing 
Director is entitled to vote in the aijscnce of the 
Managing Director. 

The Governoi-Oeneral in Council shall nomi- 
nate an ollicer of Government to attend the 
meetings of tlie Central Board but he shall not 
be entitled to vote. 

Ifiider the imperial Bank of India Act of 1920 
provision was made for the increase of the capital 
of the bank. The capital of llie three Presidency 
Banks consist ed of crores of rupees in sliares 
of Rs. 500 cacli, fuUv subscrilied. Tlic additioiud 
capital autlioriscd was 71 crore.s in sliaros of 
Ra. ,500 eacli, of which Its. 126 lias been called 
up, making l.hu ]ireseiit capital of tlie Bank 
Rs. Hi crores, of which IN. 5, 62, .60,000 has 
liccn paid up. The Reserve Fund of tlic BiuiU 
isRs. 6, 47, .60.000 and the. Balance Shcef of dlst 
December 19:.{5 showed the deposits at 
Rs. 79,09,16,810. and Cash IN 19,58,64.4 14 
with a percentage of cash to liabllit ios of 24.76. 

Agreement with Reserve Bank of India : - 

'TheBaukhas enteredinto an agreement with 
tlie Reserve Bank of India which will remain in 
forcefor 15 years and thereafter until terminated 
after live years’ notice on either side. Provi- 
sions conlained in tlic agreement hetweeii the 
Iiuperinl Bank of India and tlie Reserve Bank 
of India are 


The Imperial Bank, 
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'['he Imijorial Bunk of India slmll lie the sole! 
aci'iit of the Kescrve Bunk (>f India at all plapus 
in British India ivliero them ih a hraucli of the 
Iiniierial Bank of India wliieh was in existenee 
at the (-•(.nniiieru'ement of the Uoserve Bank of 
India Aeti ISifll, and tliere is no braneh of the 
Barildng Bepartment of tlie Beserve Bank of 
India. 

In eonsidcration of tlio pei-formanee of tlio 
Anency duties, tlie Boserve Bank of India sliall 
pay to till' Imperial Banktif India as remimera- 
tion a sum whicdi shall he for the tinst ten years i 
dttfhitr which tins agreement is in force a eonimis- 1 
-lull (‘Ulenlalwl at l/l(> per cent, on the first 
erores and l/::i2 per cent, on the reinaimler 
of the total of the receipts and disliurseinenta 
dealt nith annually on account of Bovcriiaient. 
As for the reniainiiif! live yenvh the remuneration 


to he paid to the Imperial Bank "-linll In' dider- 
inined on the basis of tlie aetna! co-t to tiie 
rmporiat Bank of India, as n-eeitaiiii-d liy cxpeit 
aceouiitimi investigation. 

In oon.sideratiou of the maintenance Bi- tiin 
Imperial Biiiik of India oi brauebes not le-s in 
nttmberthiui those esistiiiir ni the eoinmeiieemeiit 
rtf the Ileserve Bank of India Act, tlie 
Beserve Bank of India shail, until tlie expiry 
of ir> years, make to tlie imperial Bank tlie 
tollowhnt payments : — 

(а) diudnu: the first fue jears of thi? agree- 

ment lls. tt lacs per aminm ; 

(б) diiriut' the next five yearstit tin agreement 

Bs. t) lacs per ainiiim ; and 

ifi) durimr tlie next live veai i of the aitrce- 
nient Bs. 4 lacs per annum. 


TM Diredomti’. 


Managing Director 
Dy. Managing Director 


CALCfll'T.I.— 


Pmldcnfs, Vicc-Presidenitt and Secndttruw^ of f/in load Pourd/!. 


J. Reid Kay, Esq. , . Bresidunt. 

W. Hunter, Esq. .. .. . . Vice-Prtisid 

B, A. 0. Neville, Esq. .. .. Seeretaiy. 

Bombay — 

Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, Kt., c.i.E . . President. 

E. C. Reid, Esq., Vice- Presid 

A. MfjCulloeh, Esq. .. .. Secretary. 


M.vdkas— 


Sir ■William Wright, Kt., o.b.e., v.i». 
S. y. Ramaswamy Miidallar, Esq. 

'li. A. Nuttall, Esq. 


Prosidmt. 
Vico- President. 
Secretary. 


Nominated hy ftoe 


Sir Baiemlra Nath Mokerjee, K.O.T.E., K.c.Y.o., ( 'ah.-utta. 

Elected under Section 28, (i), (ii), of tlie -Vet hy the Local Boards. 
■Tadu Natli Boy, Jisq., tiulcntta. 

J. E. Maodoncll, Esip, M.c., Bombay. 

C. G. Alexander, Esq., Madra.s. 

Manager in London. 

R. B. Blrrell, Esq. 


Burra Bazaar, 
Calcutta. 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 
Dadar, Bombay. 
Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay. 

Mount Road, Madras. 

Abbottahad. 

Abohar. 

Adoni. 

Agra, 

Ahmedabad. 
Ahraedabad City, 
Abmednagar. 

Ajmer. 

.Akola. 

Akyab. 

Aligarb, 


Allahabad. 

Alleppoy. 

A mb ala. 
Ambala Cant. 
Amraoti. 
Amritsar. 
Asansol. 


Bellary. 

Bouares. 

Berliampore (GanjamJ. 
Bezwada. 

Bbagalpur. 

Bhopal. 

Broach. 

Bulandshahr. 

Calicut. 

Cawnpore. 

Ohandpur, 


Chapra. 

Cliittagong. 

Cocanada. 

Cochin 

Coimbatore. 

Colombo. 

Cuddalore. 

Ouddapah. 

Cuttack. 

Dacca. 

Darbhanga 

Darjeeling. 

Debra Dun. 

Delhi. 

Dhanbod. 

Dhulia. 

Dibrugarb. 

Bllore. 


Karnikbabad. 

Ferozepore. 

Fyzabad. 

Gaya. 

Godhra. 

Gojra. 

(iorakhpur. 

Gujranwala. 

Guntur. 

Gwalior- 

Hapur (Sub-Agency). 
Hathras. 

Howrah 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Indore; 

Jaipur. 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Jamsbedpur, 
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Jhansi. 

Jodhpur. 

Jubbulpore. 

Jullundjir, 

Karachi. 

Kaanr (Sub-Agency). 
Katni. 

KhamgaoD. 

Khandwa. 

Kumbakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 

Masulipatam. 

Mofsrnt. 

Montgomery. 


I Moradabad. 

! Moulraein. 

I Multan. 

I Murree. 

I Musaoorlo. 

I Muttra, 
j Muzaffarnagar. 
i Muzaffarpur. 
i Mylngyan. 

1 Mymensingh. 

I Nadlad. 

1 Nagpur. 

: Kami Tal. 

I Nanded. 
i Nandyal. 

I Naraingunge. 

! Nasik. 

I Negapatani. 
Nollore. 

New Delhi. 
Nowahera. 


Okara (Sub-Agency). 
Ootacamund, 

Patna. 

Peshawar. 

Peshawar City. 
Poona. 

Poona City. 
Poebaadar. 

Pumea, 

Quetta. 

Raipur, 

Ilajahmundry. 

Rajkot. 

Rampur. 

Rangoon. 

Rawalpindi. 

Saharanpur. 

Salem. 

Sargodha, 

Secunderabad. 

Slilllong, 


Sholapur. 

Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir.) 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

TeWicherry. 

Tinnevelly, 

Tlrupur. 

TrioUinopoly. 

Triohur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorin. 

Ujjatn. 

Vellore, 

Vlzagapatam, 

Vizianagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


In Schedule 1, Rirb t, of the ImperM Bank 
of India .Act of 19S0 as amended by the 
amendment Act of 10B4, the various descriptions 
of husincss which the Bank may transact are 
laid down, and in l*art 2 it Is expressly 
provided tliat tlie Bank siiall not transact any 
kind of banking buslne^ other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 


(1) Advancing money upon the security of:- 

(а) Stocks, etc., in which a trustee Is 

authorised by act to invest trust 
moneys and stiares of the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

(б) Securities issued by State aided Rail- 

ways, notified by the Governor- 
Gcneral-ln- Council 

(c) Debentures, or other sectnities issued 

imder Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
district or municipal hoard or under 
the authority of any State in India. 

(d) Debentures of companies with limited 

liability registered in India or else- 
where. 

(e) Goods, nr documents of title tliereto, 

detwaited with, or assigned to the 
Bank. 

(/) Goods hypothecated to the Bank 
against advances. 

(g) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro- 
. Notes. 

(A) Fully paid shares of Companies with 


party or documents of title relating 
thereto, as collateral security where 
the original security is one of those 
specified in ‘ a ’ to ‘ f ’ and, if autho- 
rised by the Central Board, in ‘g.* 

(2) Witlrthe sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates in their charge for the 
period not exceeding nine months in the case of 
a/JvaiicM ro}atjng to the financing of seasonal 
agricultural operations or six mouths in other 
cases.; 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling of bills of exchange and other nego- 
tiable securities. 


(4) Investing the Bank’s funds in the secur- 
ities referred to in (1) «, b, e and d. 

(5) Making, is.suing and circulating of bank 
post-bills and letters of credit to order or other- 
"wfee thiin to the bearer on demand. 

((!) Buying and .selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits. 

(8) Receiving securitie.s for safe custody. 

(9) Selling and accmlring such properties as 
may come iiito the Bank’s possession in satis- 
faction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
miasion and the entering into of contracts of 
Indemnity, .suretyship or guarantee. 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India, 

(13) Buying of bills of exchange payable 
out of India, at any usance not exceeding nine 
montliB in the ease of bills relating to the financ- 
ing of seasonal agricultural operations or six 
months in other cases. 


(15) Subsidizing the pension funds of the 
Presidency Banks ; and 

(16) Generally, the doing of the various 
kinds of business including foreign exchange 
business. 

'The pi ■ 

ness of tl , . 

(1) It shall not make any lo.an or advance : — 

(«) For a longer period than six moiillis 

except as provided in clauses 2 and 
13 above; 

(b) upon the security of stock or shares 

of the Bank ; 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 

Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount wliieli may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited, 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such discounts 
or advances carry with them the several respon- 
sibilities of atleast two persons of firms uncon- 
nected with each other in general partnership. 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at Slat December 1935 was as folio 
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Rupees 90,85,86,288 9 6 t Riipei 


The ImpeYial Bank. 
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Government Deposits. 

Tile following statemenii shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various perioil' 
during the last 40 years or so : — 

In LaMt of rupcet. 


- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total. 

SOih June 
1881 . . 

230 

61 

53 

344 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 . , 

329 

82 

89 

450 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1891 . . 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1915 . . 

263 

187 

102 

552 

1896 . . 

225 

”88 

57 

370 

1916 .. 

330 

263 

115 1 

714 

1901 . . 

187 

9(1 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 . . 

186 

03 

46 

325 

1918 .. 

664 

549 

213 

1420 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

346 

298 

142 

780 

1912 .. 

210 

155 

75 

440 

1920 

SOI 

663 

170 

1034 






26th Jan. 
1021. 

804 

206 

188 

708 


IMPEBIAI. BANK. 


SOfchJune 1.921 2,220 

„ 1922 1,672 

„ 1923 .. 1,250 

„ 1924 . . . . 2,208 

„ 1925 2,252 

„ 1926 .. .. 3,254 

„ 1927 1,004 

1928 .. .. .. 790 

„ 1929 - . . 2,074 

„ 1930 1,S01 

1931 .. .. 1,596 
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Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Imperial Bank : — 

In Lakht of liupeeg. 
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BANS OS Bombas, 



Capital. 

Eeserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Otlier 

depo- 

sits. 

Gash. 

In VCR t- 
mentfi. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1900 


100 

70. 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 per cent. 

1906 


100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

1.58 

12 „ 

1906 


100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 


100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 „ 

1908 


100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 


100 

103 

120 

1036 

415 

103 

13 

1910 


100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

1911 


100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 


100 

106 

117 

1124 

3J6 

1 210 

14 „ 

1913 


100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 


100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

1915 


100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 1 

15 „ 

1916 


100 

90 

142 

1.367 

667 1 

312 

15 „ 

1917 


100 

92 ! 

235 

2817 

1898 1 

744 

17i „ 

1918 


100 

101 1 

177 

1749 1 

642 ' 

353 

18i „ 

1919 


100 

110 

262 

2756 

928 ‘ 

315 

19’i „ 

1920 


100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

298 

22 » 
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30t.h June. 
1021 


647 


16 per cent. 



Reserve Bank. — Tilt* Reserve Bank of India 
\ei-, was p-isseil by tlie .Ije^islutive Assembly 
and ivO('iv-tjd the assent of the Oovernor-Grenera) 
■ni Otli March 1015 ( and the Bank began to 
ftitiefiion from l.st April lOil'i. From this date,: 
the fh'sprve JSnnk took over the inaimgemeut 
of the (hirreio'v* Department of the Government 
of India by the creation of a spedal department 
known rts tie* fs.'-iu- B-parf.ment. The assets 
tji the Gold ntaiulnrd Reserve tvere transferred 
to tlj(> Bank ami were comldiiod with the assets 
of th(' Curreney Bepartment. From July 1st 
the Ikinking Dejiartjncnt was oi>ened and the 
seheduli'd h'iuks depo'-ited the rerjuired percent- 
atiL- of thi-ir demand and time liabilities. The 
( 'l”a rin'^lJoime w;>.s transferred from the Imperial 
Hank to tlie Beserve. Bank as from tiiis date. 

The sh‘'re c.ipital of the Reserve Bank is 
.■> erores of ilnpeiis in sliares of Its. 100 each, i 
i'nlly paid np. The R-s- rve Fund of llupces 
live erons is inovided iiy Government to the' 
Bank in (lie form of Government Ilnpce 
(Securities. 

'L'iio Rank maint.iins share renisters at its 
niiiecs at Bombay, Calmitta, Delhi, Madras 
nml Hannoon. 

Management.— The general superintendence 
and direction of the .affairs and business of the 
Hank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Birctitors which eKcreises all powers and does 
all act.s and things which may bo exerciswl 
and done by the Bank. The Board is 
compo-wd of 

(a) A Governor and two Boputy Governors 
aiipointed liy the Governor-General in Council 
after eonsldoratioa of the recommendations 
made by tiie .Board. 

Four Diroetors nominated by thej 
Governor-General in Council. 


The Oovenior and Deputy Governors are 
the executive he-ads, and hold office for such 
term not exceeding five years as the Governor- 
General in Council may lix when appointing 
them, and are eligible for re-appointment. 
■A Local Board is constituted for each of the 
five areas. 

Business whicli the Bank may transact. — 

The Bank is authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
vu : — The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out interest ; the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of hills of exchange and promissory notes with 
certain re.stricticms ; the making of loans and 
adv.nnces, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other tiian immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of 
tiTle to tlie same and suclx hills of exchange and 


promissory notes as .ire eligible for pnrclmse 
or rediscount by the Bank ; the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks of sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rs. 1 lae; the making of advaneas to the 
Governor-Generiil in Gouneii and to Local 
Govemmoiits repayable in each case not later 
than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase; 
the piirchase and sale of securities of the Govern- 
ment of India or of a Local Government of any 
nnaturity or of a loc.al authority in British India 
or of certain States in India which may be 
spccilied. 

The Bank is authorised to act as Agent for 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor- 
General in Council or any Local Government or 
State in India for the purchase and sale of 
gold and silver ; for the purchase, sale, transfer 
and custody of bills of exchange, securities or 
shares; for the collection of the proceeds, 
whether principal, intere.st or dividends, of any 
seciu'ities or shares ; for the remittance of such 
proceeds by bill of exchange payable either in 
India or elsewhere, and for the m.anagenient 
of public debt. 

Right to issue Bank Notes. — The sole 

ght to is.sue bank notes in British, India 
... vested in the Reserve Bank and at the 
(’mnniemenient the Bank shall is.«UB 
currency notes of the Government of India 
supplied to it by the Governor-General in 
Council and on and from the date of such 
transfer the Governor-General in Council shall 
not issue any currency notes. The issue of 
bank notes shall be conducted by the Bank In 
an Issue Department which shall be separated 
and kept wholly distinct from the Banking 
Department. 

Oblieation to SeU or Buy Sterling. — The 

Bank shall sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its office 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Deliii, Madras or Ran- 
goon, sterling for immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 5 49-64d. and not 
higher than Ish. 6 3-l(5d. respectively ; provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an .amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. 

Publication of the Bank Rate.— The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate .at which it is prepared to buy or 
re-discount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligible for purchase under the Act. 

The Bank will publish the accounts of both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
HiG Gazzette of India. 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 



Total liabaities Rs. ..j .... I 193,27,08.0M 0 0 Total Assets Rs. .. .... I o 



♦Includes Cash & Short-te 
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central board of directors. 

Gnvenwt . — Sir Osborno A. Smith, Kt., K.C.I.K. 


IHrecto.-fi XoiRiniited under Heclim S (1) 
SirIInniiiMiihta. JCt..,Eoiubiiy ; A. A.Brm;e,.Es(i.,i 
Kamronn ; J.ala Shrl Ram, Lolhi ; Jiliaii Bahadur 
Adam Jlajpo Maliiimmad Sait, .Madras. 

Directors Elected under Eectinn ?■ (1) (0). — 
Sir Purslmtamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.i.K., .m.B.e, 
Bom bay Kegister, 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 1 
In India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the' 
continent, or in the Far Bast and the United 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of Indla‘8 trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated.' 

At one time the Banks carried on their opera 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, prinuipally in London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India byotferiug rates of in- 
terest much higher tlian the Bugiish Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever It has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terras as can be done in Loudon and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by tlie 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India 
No information is available as to how far eiieh 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
such deposits have grown in the aggregate f 
within recent years. 

Totai. DErosiTS OF Atii Bxohansb Banks 
skotraaD in India. 

In Lakht of Rupees. 


Director Xomiii'ited under SectfM S (1) (d)~ 
.T. W. Kelly, Esq., c.i.k., Controller of the 
Currency. 

Directors N'omiinited under Section 15 (3).-- 
Sir Edward Bentlmll, Kt., Calcutta Register, 
Rni Bahadur Sir Badrnlas noonka, Kt., d.I.E. 
Caknitta Register; tClian Ualidur Syed Jlarati. 
All, o.n.E., Ikdlii Register; Sir Sundnr Singh 
IMajithia. K.n.r.i:., Dellii Register: Dewan 
Bahadur Sir Moeherh Rainnehariitni Rap, Kt., 
Madra-s Itcgi.stcr ; U. Po. Byaw, Esq., Rangoon 
Register. 

THE EXCHANGE BANKS, 

Exchange Banks’ Investments. 
Turning now to the que.stion of the invest- 
ment of the Banks' resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists ot 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business conslstinL prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in famishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand 
Ing of the drawees of the bills, and It is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
ot the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able, however, by a 
system of rediscount in London to, limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to tho busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
Information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London Is carried 
on but the following figtifes appearing in the 
balance sheets latest available of the nn-* 
demoted Banks will give some Idea of this:—’ 


1900 

1905 

1910 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


1060 

1704 

2479 


6337 

6186 

7433 

7480 

7619 

7838 

0844 

7063 

7054 

7154 


6811 

0747 

7306 

7078 


Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation .. ., .. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd, . , 
National Bank of India, Ltd, . . 
P. & 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 


2.535.000 
468,000 

1.952.000 

2.290.000 

2.167.000 
1,462,000 


10,862,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-dlscounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts ot the world also, 
but it may safely be interred that bills drawn in 
Indiaiom a very large proportion of the whole 
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The bills apainat exports are largely drawn at 
three months' sight and may either be " clean ' 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
arc readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in I.ondon. Any bills purchased 
in India are sent home by the first possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banka are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead of haT’ing 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediacounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 


discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds in India 
tor the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(2) Sale of drafts and , telegraphic trans' 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable in India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from Loudon, 
Egypt or Australia. 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not be given in detail. 


Tire following is a statement of the position of the varIoii.s Exchange Banks carrying on business 
in India as it appears from the latest available Balance sheets : — 

In Thoimnds of&. . 


Name. 

Capital 

Keserve. 

Deposits. 

Caeh and 
Investments. 

American Express Co 


1,200 

610 

3,782 

4,344 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. 


772 

235 

14,956 

6,905 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China 

3,000 

3,000 

46,648 

28,139 

Comptoir National D’Escoraptc de Paris. 

5,333 

6,888 

89,777 

19,568 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 


1,000 

600 

6,450 

6,802 

Grindlay & Co. 


250 

100 

3,343 

2,831 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

1,302 

7,151 

50,531 

27,110 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd . . 


16,810 

8,600 ’ 

400,257 1 

261,617 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 


1,050 

1,076 

12,974 

7,942 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 


3,529 

3,070 

44,677 

26,936 

National Bank of India, Ltd, 


2,000 

2,200 

28,703 

18,622 

National City Bank of Now York , . 


25,500 

6,000 

330,473 

246,153 

Netherlands India Commercial Bank. 


7.586 

3,818 

11,924 

10,729 

Netherlands Trading Society 


4,831 

639 

32,885 

: 14,284 

P. & 0. Banking Corporation, Ltd. 


2,594 

180 

7,169 

6,819 

Thomas Cook & Son 


125 

125 

3,241 

8,027 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


5,882 

7.497 

32,860 

30,412 


Joint Stock Banks. 
JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1908 tnere were few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business eon-, 
lined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of tins class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the eatebliahment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1908. 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new tiotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
bamcing business, on tlie other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
and can hardly be properly dasseo as Banks. 

These Banka made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but It 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when It became known that some of the 
Banks were in difBcultles. i 


The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People s RanK of India and the loss 
of conlidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other laiiures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

Since those events confidence has been 
largely restored. But in April 1923 the 
.Alliance Bank of Simla failed, 'ihe effect 
of the failure of this old established Bank 
might have been disastrous but for the 

S pt action of the imperial Bank which 
with the situation In dost' association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difliculty. 

During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 191,S, was luerged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to 1*. & O 
Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

Bank of Hindustan, Ltd 

Bank of India, Ltd. 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd. 

Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank 

Ltd 

Canara Bank, Ltd. .. 

Central Bank of India, Ltd. 

Indian Bank, Ltd. 

Punjab national Bank, Ltd. 

Travanenre National Bank 
Union Bank of India, Ltd. 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 

The following figures appearing in the Report 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 
in India 

In Lakhs of rupees. 

- Capital. Reterve. JOepoiiU. 


1988 


7234 

71 ^ 
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London Agents of Banks in India.^ 

OFFICES. AGENTS OK COllKESFONDENTS OF BANKS AND 

Tims (i)oiso BANumo BUsmEss, in ihdia. 


Name ol Bank, 


London Office — ^Agents or 

Correspondents. 


•• • • j 0 ««, 


lleserve Sank of India . ■ 

Other BanU .fe Kindred Kirtn*. 

Allahatsad Bank •• 

Bank of India 

Central Bank o! India . . • • 

Kamani Industrial Bank 

Punjal* National Bank . ■ 

Simla Banking & Industrial Co. 
Union Bank of India 

Eischange BanTct. 

American Express Co., (Inc.) . . 

Banco Nacional Ultramarino .. 


Bank ol Taiwan 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China. 

Oomptolr National d'Escomptc 
de Paris. 


I>. & 0. Banking Oorpn. , 

Westminster Bank 
Barclay’s Bank . . 
Midland Bank .. 
Barcl.'iy’s Bank . . 

Midland Bank 
Ditto 

Westminster Bank 


. . i 31-3:i, Bishopsgate, E. 


I 41, Lothtoury. 

108, Fencluirch Street, 

' ■ ! E. C, S. 

5, Threadneedle Street, 

E. C. 2. 

168, Fenchurch Street, E. 

0. 3. 


Eastern Bank 
Qrindlay «fc Co 

Hongkong & Shangliai Banking 
Corporation, 

Lloyds Bank 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

National Bank of India Ltd. 
National City Bank of New York 
Nederiandscue Handel- .M a a t- 
achappjj. 

Nederlandsche Indische Handels* 
hank. . 

P. & O. Banking Corporation . . 

Thomas Cook & Son 
Yokohama Specie Bank .. 


London Office 

Anglo-Portugncse Colonial 
Overseas Bank. 

London Office 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

National Provincial Bank 
London Kepresontative 
London Office 


Ditto 

Ditto 


5, Threadneedle St., E.C.2, 
Ditto. 

41, Lothbury. 


79, Bishopsgate, E. 0. 2. 
9, Bishopsgate, E. 0. 2, 


3, Bishopsgate, B. 0. 2. 


2-8, Crosby Sq., E.- C. S. 

64, Parliament Street, 

S.W. 1. 

9, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 

71, Lombard Street, E.0. 3. 

10, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 
100, Old Broad St., B.O. 2. 
26, Blshopagate, E. C. 2. 

36, Bishopsgate, B. C. 2. 

2, Princess Street, E. C. 2. ' 

86, Graceclmrch Street, 

E. 0. 3. 

117-122, Leadenhall Street, 

E. 0. 3. 

Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 
7, Bistiopsgace, E, C. 2. 
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*^*^*^^ PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 

tlouciahfidf^iat Ettat cae assiBtttnue ot the Banks is caBed 


in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thouglit of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
“ Shroff ’’ is usually associated with a person, 
who chai-ges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as " shroffs ” in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of verv 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into suiflciently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service- 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
Hiderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
wliich, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an 'intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banka usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 


linto requisitioa. The shroffs do this by taking 
la number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in eacJi ca.se by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
I accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (l) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. Tlie shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of buaiaesa above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
' rower and with the season of the year, (.iene- 
rally speaking, how'cver, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or li^Io is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
[in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
[scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not BO keen in those places as it is in Bombay. 


still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock liis shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied tliat the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged rbrough, 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A boondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands I 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this! 

THE BANK RATE. 

and advances on other securities or discounts 


The shroffs who engage in the class ot business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multania havmg their Head Offices lor the most 
, part in Bikaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
[business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonlms ’* who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there la 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


E’ormerly each Presidency Bank fixed its, 
own Bans Rate, and the rates were not uniform. 
After the amalgamation of the Presidency 
Banks the Imperial Bank fixed the rate (or the 
whole of India until the 4th of .Tuly 1936 when 
the right to fix the ofliolal Bank rate was exer - 1 
oised by the Reserve Bank. The rate fixed ' 
represents the rate charged by the Banks on 
demand loans against Government securties only 


are granted as a rule at a slightly higher r 
Ordinarily such advances or discounts are 
granted at from one-half to one per cent, over 
the official rate; but this does not always apply 
and in the monsoon months, when the Batik 
rate is some times nominal, it often Iiappens 
that such accommodation is granted at the 
official rate or even less. 


The following statementshowa the average Bank Rate since the Imperial Bank was constituted 


1st Half-year. 2nd Half-year. | Yearly average. 


1931 

1932 
1938 
1934 
1936 


6 508 
6*945 
6*878 
6*508 
6*785 
6*022 
3-627 
8*5 
3*6 


4 '956 
5-456 
6' 788 
5*277 
7 ’353 
4*033 
3*6 


7 '044 
6*027 
3*568 


The IReaerve Bank announced the first official Bank Bate on the 4th of July 1936 of 
which was reduced to 3®/o on the 28th of November 1936 and It remained at this rate for the 
remainder of the year. 
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Clearing Bouses. 


BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 

aJI cheques he may have negotiated on other 
members and to receive in exchange all cheques 
drawn on him negotiated by the latter, After 
all the cheques have been leccived and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settUng Bank of the difference between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
! Itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts dne by them to the settling Bank 
during the course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


The principal Clearing Houses la India arei 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Bangoon, 

Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first two 
are by far the most important. The membersj 
at these places consist of the Imperial Bank, 

Itcserve Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and 
English Banking Agency firms, and a few of the 
better Known of the local Joint Stock Banks. 

No Bank is entitled to claim to bo a member 
as of right and any application for admission to 
a Clearing must be proposed and seconded by 
two members and be subject thereafter to ballot 
by the existing members. 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken by! 
the Reserve Bank at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
and liangooii and bv the Imperial Bank at 
Colombo and Karachi and a representative of 
each member attends at the office of that Bank 
on each businjss day at the time fixed to deliver! 

Toe figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below ;• 
Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 

In laMit of Rupeet. 



Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Itangoon. 

Colombo. 

Karachi. 

Total. 

19(11 . . 

Not 

available 

6511 

1338 

Not 

available 


178 

802F 

1902 . . 


7013 

1295 



268 

8676 

lOuiJ .. 


8762 

1464 



SiO 

10666 

1994 .. 


9492 

1536 



365 

11393 



10927 

1660 



324 

12811 

1909 . . 


lU9i2 

1583 



400 


1907 .. 

224-l'l 

12645 

1648 



580 

t7i67 

1908 .. 

21281 

12585 

1764 



648 

33288 

1909 .. 

19776 

14375 

1948 


.. 

702 

36803 

1910 . . 

22238 

18662 

2117 

4765 


755 

46527 

1911 .. 

25763 

17605 

2083 

5399 


762 

61012 

1912 .. 

28831 

20831 

1162 

6043 


11S9 

5S016 

1918 .. 

88133 

21890 

2340 

6198 


1219 

64780 

1914 .. 

28081 

17696 

2127 

4989 


1315 

54158 

1016 .. 

3226e 

16462 

1887 

4009 


1352 

56036 

1916 

48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 


1503 

80910 

1917 .. ..1 

47193 

83655 

2339 

4966 


2028 

90181 

lots .. ..1 

74397 

53362 

2528 

6927 


2429 

1396.43 

1919 .. 

90241 

76260 

8004 

8837 


2266 

180598 

1920 .. 

153388 

126363 

7500 

10779 


3120 

3 31140 

1921 

91672 

89788 

8847 

11875 


•1570 

2007('l 

1922 .. 

94426 

86688 

4279 

12220 

9661 

3234 

21U523 

1923 .. 

89148 

75015 

4722 

11094 

11940 

406t 

105983 

1924 .. 

92249 

65250 

5546 

11555 

13184 

4515 

192249 

1925 .. .. 

101833 

61944 

5716 

12493 

14978 

41 L9 

191083 

1926 .. 

959(4 

42066 

6688 

125U 

16033 

3166 

175408 

1927 . . 

102392 

39826 

5629 

12609 

16997 

3057 

179510 

1928 .. 

108819 

54308 

6540 

12035 

15446 

2945 

200093 

1929 . . 

99765 

79968 

5877 

12160 

15499 

2718 

216917 

1930 . . , . 

SQ313 

71205 

6218 

11483 

12098 

2550 

19186-3 

1931 .. 

75627 

63982 

4461 

8156 

8862 

2819 

163397 

1932 .. 

74050 

64637 

4722 

7595 

7456 

2510 

161579 

1933 .. 

82308 

64552 

5159 

6807 

7220 ^ 

2563 

167669 

1934 . . 

8637.3 

68321 

5761 

5737 

8607 

2873 

177672 

1935 .. 

93887 

75046 

6289 

6900 

8597 

2978 

193696 


TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &c, 

STwvmng the amount for one or more Hays al the rates oj 1 to 16 Rupeei per Month of 31 Days. 
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The Railways. 

The history of Indian Railways very closely lakha. Speking for some more poonomioal 
reflects the financial viclssitades of the coantry. method of constroctJon. the Government 
Hot lor some time after the establishment of secured sanction to the building of lines by 
Railways in England was their construction direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
in India contemplated, and then to test their for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
applicability to Eastern conditions three erperl- for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and the 
mental liups were sanctioned in 1845. These money available had to be diverted to con- 
wore from Calcutta to Raniganj (120 miles), verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
the East Indian Railway ; Bombay to Kalyan to broad-gauge for strategic reasons, Gov- 
(33 miles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway; emment had therefore again to resort to the 
and Jfadras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
J^ilway. Indian Railway building on a (1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
serious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87) ; 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon the Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam 
the great social, political and commercial ad- Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by rail, tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
be suggested a great scheme of trunk lines paniea. Their total length was over 4,000 miles, 
linking ' the Presidencies with each other and Famine and Frontiers 

tbe inland regions with the principal ports. -mhorro. h-n w 

This reasoning commended itself to the l>i- . embarrassed by famine and by the 

rectors of the East India Company, and it fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- Pnvate enterprise. Four companies were 
nicatlon were severelv felt. As there was no Delhi-Umballa- 

prlvate capital in In'dia available for railway Central, and the Bengal 

construction, English Companies, the interest North-Western. The first became bankrupt; 
on whose capita! was guaranteed by the State, tbe second and bh rd received guarantees, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end Tijhut Railway had to be leased 

of 1859 oontraetB had been entered into with to the fourth. A step of even greater im- 
elght companies lor the construction of 5,i)00 portanee was taken when Native States 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital were Invited to undertake construction In 
of £62 millions. These companies were (1) their own territories, and the Nizam's Gov- 
the East Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penlu- ernment guaranteed the Interest on 830 miles 
sula; (3) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baroda of line In the State of Hyderabad, pis was 
and Central India; (5) the Eastern Bengal; the first of the large system of Nat ve State 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudb and Railways, In the first period up to 1870, 
Rahilkund State Railway and now part of 4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
the East Indian Railway; (7) the Sind, 4f were on the broad-gauge; during the next 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged in the North ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
Western State Railway ; f 8) the Great South- the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge fi,662, the 
em of India, now tha South Indian Railway, metre 1,866, and narrow 87). Then ensued 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian n peilod of financial ease. It was broken by 
Railway system as it exists to-day, the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 

on the frontier. ThePenjdeh incident, which 
Early Disappointments. brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 

The main principle in the formation of these of war, necessitated the connection of our 
companies was a Government guarantee on outposts at Quetta and Ohaman with the main 
their cardtal, for this was the only condition trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
on which investors would oorae forward. This Hamai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the costly ; it is said that they might have been 
teee grant of all the land required ; in return ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the companies were required to share the the Ehojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
surpiua profits with the Government, after sary, but unprofitable, outlay, 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the „ , _ _ „ . , , 

interest charges were c^ci^ted at 28d, to the Rebate Terms Established, 

rupee ; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- This induced the fourth period — the system 
arnraent on fixed terms at the close of twenty- of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, corn- 
five years and the Government were to exer- paniea were offered a rebate on the gross eam- 
eise close control over expenditure and work- ingsof the traffic interchanged with the main 
ing. 'Ihe early results were disappointing line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the per cent, but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility cent, ot the gross earnings. Under these con- 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the dltions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
movetupTit of the population, tney failed to Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
Interest. Some critics attributed this to the were the terms strictly adhered to. The Bars! 
unnecessarily high standard of conntru.itlon Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of entered the field without any guarantee, and 
local conditions; the res ills was that by (869 witb rolling stock de-^igned to illustrate the 
he deficit on the Railway budget was Rs, leej | carrying power of this gauge The rebates 


Railway Profits^ 


terms being found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks; 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
absoiute guarantee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3J per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to SJ per cent, and of rebate from 
3J to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, iu both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 


reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be In cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this I 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Lino Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. Tliey have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of Interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or In several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the BsiJway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, tliey were increas- 
ing the amount. ]?or the above reasons, the 
Government of India have aboli.shed this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to bo 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
lor purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and whlcli, 
while not not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnincs, are likely to give 
SUCH benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 

Railway Profits begin. 
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VBlqpment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
fading in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourabie 
terms. The development of irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the JMorth-\i est- 
em State Railway, Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier liDe.s, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with trafilc at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large .profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways' for the 
first time showed a small gain to 'the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averased close upon £ 2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis; led to a great falling off in receipts Just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was ,a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounta for 1908-00, But In the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
ereased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to fi 10,673,000. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the rallw.ay revenue must flnotuato, 
there was no reason to anticipate s further 
deficit, but the net railway gam decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £6,182,000 in 1921-22, As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed Into a gain of 
£ 813,000 in 192g-23. 

The results In succeeding years will be seen 
from the following statements : — 


1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- .30 


Contribu- 
tion to 
General 
Revenue.^. 


4,941,887 

4,135,644 

4,488,046 

4,707,239 

3,933,834 

4,688.950 

4,801,775 

4,020,160 


2,854,930 

1,108,433 

3,460,000 

1,937,896 

1,561,650 

8.192,625 


4,437,712 

9,577,372 

6,990,680 

6,694,478 

8,167,239 

5,871,729 

3,027,300 

8,890,860 

6,900,000 


• The contribution to General Revenues due 
for the year 1932-38 amounts to Rs, 523 laklis 
or IS lakh less than in 1931-32. The payment 
of the contribution has lieen held in abeyance 
unttl the return of prosperous years. 

Rupees have been coaverted into £ at the 
averlii^ rate b£ exchange for the year. 




Railway Board Reorganised. 


1033 ;U isthetirfit year to show some signs, to any thrmisjh line in his tori-itorioK, has I'or 
•if recovery since the depression. The earnings j some time kept this sclierae in thf; haeks'rnnnd. 
of the Stat(>'Oivnod lines iricre.isfid from lls, 84 The possihilif 'ies hnwever of this eonstruution 
crorcs in 193*2-33 to Its. 86 crorcs in 1938-34 1 being undertaken have improved consideralily 
and to ks. 90 ctrm's in 1(134-35; hut the net [ recently and a detailed survey is being carried 
result of the year’s working showed a loss ofjont. Tliero does not exist any through rail 
aiiout ii-s. 5 ci'ores. JMo contribution was there- oomuHition between India and Burma, although 
fore madi* to the general re\-enues. several route's have been surveyed : the moim- 


aiiout ii-s. 5 ei'ores. JMo eontribution was there- eiomuHitfon betwer-n India and Burma, although 
fore made' to the, general revenues. several route's have bi'en surveyed : tlm moun- 

tainous ciharaestor of the reigion to bej traversed, 
Contracts Revised. and tlie easy means of communication with 

Burtna by sea, rob this sehomo of any living 
One factor which helped to Improve the importaiioe. Further survey weirlc was undcr- 
flnancial position 'was the revision of the original taken between 1914 and 1020, tim tlmie routes 1 n 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were be surveyed being the coast, route, tlio Jl'anipur 
constructed. The five i>er cent, dividend route, and the Hukong valley route. The 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- metre-gauge systems of Northern and Soutiiorn 
yearly settlements made these companies India will also probably one day he con- 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
was at a high preinhim. The flnst enntraet eonneetion with Delhi, a project that has been 
to fall In was the Bast Indian, the great line Investigated more than once hut cannot at 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- present be ananclallyjustifled. These works are, 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, however, suboroinate to the necessity for bTing- 
tho Government exercised their right of pnr- ine the open lines up to their tratJic require- 
chasing the line, paving the purchase-money merits and providing them with feeders. The 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking nmin lines totally unprepared. Co.stly works 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- were necessary to double lines, improve the 
wav thus became a State line; but it was re- equipment, provide new and better yards 
leased to the Company which actually works and terminal facilities and to Increase the 
it. Under these new conditions the Ensi roiling stock. Consequently the demands on 
Indian Company brought to the State in tlie the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges, provision of new lines. Even then the 
Including the payments on account of the railway budget was found totally inadequate 
terminable annuity by means of which the for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
purchase of the line was made, and interest In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date Inchcape, to consider ways and means, This 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- Committee found that the amount which 
lions. At the end of seventy-tour years from could be remuneratively spent on railway oon- 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- stmotion in India was limited only by the 
raent will come into receipt of a clear yearly capacity of tlie money market. They fixed 
Income of upwards of £2.700,000, equivalent the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
millions sterling. No other railway shows be provided, 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 

in addition to serving a rich country by an During 1934-35 the prinicipal open line 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and improvements were renewals of permanent way, 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for xemodolling of workshops at Jamalpur and 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- Jlransi, remodelling of Delhi yard and the 
panics which have been acquired under similar conversion of the Shoranur-Cochin railway into 
conditions as their contracts expired, have broad-gauge, 
proportionately swelled the revenue - and as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 

the amount which must be added to the capital Government Control and Re-organisation 
debt of the Indian railways in order to counter- of Railway Board, 

balance the loss during the period when the . , . . , . ' 

revenue did not meet the interest charges. „ As the original contracts earned a definite 
According to one estimate It should be £50 mil- Government guarantee of interest, it was 
lions. But even If that figure be taken, necessary for Government to exercise strong 
Government have a magnificent asset in their supervision and control over the expenditure 
railway property. during construction, and over management 

and expenditure after the lines were open for 
Improving Open Lines. trafBe. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 

Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
Those changes induced a corresponding checks and counterchecks established, leading 
change in Indian Railway policy. Up to up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
1900 the great work had been the provision Department of the Government cf India. As 
of trunk ifnes. But with the completion of tratac developed, the Indian Railways out- 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- grew this dry nursing, and when the originol 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
system was virtually complete, A direct notouly vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind is In 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
needed, but the poor commercial prospects of by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
the line and the opposition of the Rao of Dutch question of the organization and working of the 


, 'I 


System of Control of Rmlmays. 


Indiiui Unihvays, and he recommended that; Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
the existing system should be replaced I extra miwicipaJ tramways iu which i’rovincial 
by a Kailway Board, consisting of a Cliairnian \ Uovernineuts are concerned, tlie Itailwav De- 
and two members with a Secretary. The; part.ment is called upon to watch the^atere^ts of 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. the Central Government and is frequently asked 
The Board was made subordinate to the to advise the Local Governtneiits. Its' duties 
Government of India in which it was represented do not end there. The future development of 
by the Department of Commerce and In- railways depends largely on the Government of 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of India and the Railway Department is therefore 
expenditure and considered the greater questions called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
of policy and economy allecrihg all the lines, ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
Its administrative duties included the construe- to arrange for financing their construction . The 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- administration of these varied functions has 
ment of railway management with regard proved extremely difficult and the question was 
both to economy and public convenience, the one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
arrangementB for through traffic, the settlement (1920-211 presided over by Sir William Acworth 
of disputes between lines, the control and %vho recommended the early appointment of a 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the Chief Comraissloner of Railway.^ whose first 
general supervision over the working and expen- duty should bo to prepare a definite scheme 
diture of the Company’s lines. . Certain minor fortbe reorganization of the Rallrav Depart- 
changes have taken place from time to time since ment and Mr. C, D. M. Hludley, formerly Agent 
the constitution of the Railway Board. In ISOS, of the E.aat Indian Railway and Chairman 
to meet the complaint that the Board was of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
aubjeeted to excessive control by the De- Cliief Commissioner on November 1st, 1922. 
partment of Commerce and Iiidustrv, the powers 

VicLv ® he usuallv saPin ^ takas the place of the Pre.«ldent of the 

i HCi £ SH, SES — ^ 

iiud is Hot, as was the President, subject^ be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the vS-H 1912^920 L tha°^o^ *^he Beard. The detailed re-organization of the 

flclthm Of^he rme^thaMha mem.' Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 

b^Si Railway kard should aU ^ men of 

considerations in connection with the control 

BoMd created instead. The question of the availahlS 

fater wasSti^Sfrom°lBt’^^ assistance. The disadvantages of this arrant- 

later was imroauoeairom isr; npru iUiS*. ment have become increasingly evident and 

, ' ' , , it was therefore decided with effect from 

Some of the difficulties involved in the isTovember 1st, 1922, to create the new apnoint- 
constitution of a controlling authority for the n,ent of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
railways of India may be realized from a study non wav Board 
of the ** Notes on the Relation of the Govern- noam. 

ment to Railways in India” printed as an reorganization carried out in 1924 bad 

appendix to Volume I of the Antiual Report by oj,e of its principal objects the relief to the 
the Railway Board on Iiiaian I^ilways* ^lese Qjjjef Commissioner and the Members from 
notes bring out the great diversity of co^itions important worlc so as to enable them to 

prevailing which involve tlie Railway Depart- tlJelr attention to larger questions 

ment in the exercise of the functions of— railway policy and to enable them to keep 

(f>) the representative of the predominant . , , x. • 

owning partner in systems aggregating 29,451 This object was effected by the following n w 
miles posts which In some oases supplemented the 

’ , ^ M existing ones and in other cases replaced them, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- qI^I Engineering, Mechanical 

panies, and TOngin eeTin g, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 

<d) the statutory authority over all railways and seven Deputy Directors working under 
in India. them. 



Railway Cmference. 


The necessity of some central organisation to 
oo-ordinate the publicity central carried out on 
railways and to undertake work on the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Otiieer in 1927. The 
success which lias attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1929. The work undertaken is 
described later. 

The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new hrancli 
in the Hail way Board’s oliice and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour xiroblenm and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular. 

Under the Itailway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a (.'entritl Standardisation 
Ofllce was cstalilislied under a Chief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide tlio means whereby 
such standardisation -would be progressively 
effected in accordaiKie with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical expCTienco. Tlio 
Technical Officer tmilerthe lliiihvay Board was 
transferred to this olflee as a Deputy Controller. 

The present superior staff under the Bail- 
way Board, therefore, consisted of 5 Directors, 
6 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of Bailway Accounts and his officers, 
to the Central Publicity Officer and the Officers 
in the Central Publicity Bureau and to the Cliief 
Controller and the officers in the Central Stand- 
ardisation Office. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Hallways from 
the Pinance Department to the Bailway Board 
was under oonsldenition for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly In September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Itaiiway. At tlie same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General, As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was Introdurxid on other State- 
managed railways during 1929. The supervision 
of A ccounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Hallway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Hallways and that of Audit 
Offlwsrs under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor-General, These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor- General. The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Oommissioiier of Hallways. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and are 
represented in India by an Agent. Some of 


the Company-managed r.ajlway3 are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Sufierint.-ndent. Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while otliers have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Traffic Manager .and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation. 
State-managed lines liave generally adopted the 
divisional org.anisation. 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1926 to take over work 
relilting to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways. The work of the different railways 
wsis grafliially transferred to tliis office, the 
fforth Western Riiilway being taken over first 
on the 1st .Tanuary 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way followhig on the 1st April, the Eastern 
I Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peniasula Railway later. 

At the reque.st of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Raihv.ay an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, tlie Board of Directors of the Bombay 
j Baroda & Centail India Railway have also 
I agreed to tlie transfer of the chock and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
tlie Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the ]^esB as 
well as to tile representatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was given to tlie representatives of the Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards tlie transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
trafflo to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
menta In connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of'IVafflo Accounts Work, no 
definite decision haa yet been arrived at. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted In 1876. This Gouference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a Pre.sident from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
usefiU work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge tor India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge .school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order bo resist the influence of cyclones. But 
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m 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3} inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was ' 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metregauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there Is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa bv way 
of the Nizam's Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
cannot he long delayed. All the Burma lines 
axe on the metre-gauge. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the a'-C' 
and a'-O" gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsl Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the R'-fi" gauge, there nas 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 

State versus Company Management.— 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press tor many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they ' 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
mostlmportant.of theterrosof reference of thcj 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided In favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were,however, unanimous in recommending that! 
the prcsentsystem of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yondthe terms of theexlsting contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public' 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching | 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract ■ 
on 31st December 1924 and of that of the Great 1 
Indian PenlnBUla Railway on 30th June 1926 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated In 
the I^egislative Assemblv in February 1928, the 
nou-official Indian .Members were almost unani- 
mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 


State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost imiversal failure of this method in 
other countries tiiat they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways overeventnally on a basis of real Company 
management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri- 
buted 4i million pounds to General lie- 
venues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928-29 in addition to paying in 
3i million and i| million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund, The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation. Experience in otlier 
countries lias shown that difficulties arise iu a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of tlie State. 'The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elsewhere, where State 
ownersliip has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage Ite own railways, lias been to 
create by a statute an authority cliarged with 
the management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of tlie objects 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the form of a company as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On Ist January 1926 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and RohUkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on Ist 
July 1925 theGrei Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit. The Naini-Jubbulpore Section 
of the East Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on 1st 
October 1926. 

On January Ist, 1929, the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company, The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees iu 
the net annual revenue to Government. 

The purdiase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an agwegate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the 1st January 1930. It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs. 708 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year. 

At the end of 1929-80 the Nizam's Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage- 
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inent taken over by His Exalted Highness the 
SizEim's Government and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Jlizain’s State Kailway. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances. — The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the xecommendations of the 
Acworth Committee In 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Kailway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
It was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 

The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Ketrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least fij- per cent, on the caintal 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived wlien this separation conld be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly Introrlueed 
in the Assembly on the Srd March 1924, recom- 
mending to the Governor-General in Coiincl] ; — 
" that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended 011 rail- 
ways 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annua) 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
CajAtal expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate finandai year 
plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that If any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
flve-dxths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such defldency has been made 

ood. From the contribution so fixed will bo 
educted the loss In worldng, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway admln^ration to he ntiUsed in — 

(ay forming reserves for, 

(i) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(ii) depreciation, 

(in) writing down and writing off capital, 
(i) the improvement of services render^ -to 
the public, 

(e) the reduction of rates. 

(4) 'JLie railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such couditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
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row temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue bndgest subject to tlie 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years. 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be in eluded in the Budget Statement . 
The proposed expenditure will, as at present, 
bo placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, i.e., will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

((5) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Couneil on some date prior to 
tlie date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways." 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September and was 
introduced with certain modifications. The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differed from the original resolution 
In that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent. Instead of 6 /6th 
per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
oho surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 8 crores, only 
Ird of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
ird was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fimd. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated olRclal member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legislative Assembly from that body. 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
Legislative Assembly an^ Council of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. 1. P. Railway and existing State' Managed 
Railways remain under State- management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indlanised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 
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During 1932-33 six cases were relerred for 
investigation. 

Asa result of Mr. Pope’s report regarding tlie 
posibillty of furtlicr economies on railways and 
in particular with reference to the report on 
“ job analysis." Small committees were 
formed on the leading railways to conduct 
detailed investigations, lleports show that the 
work is being continued vigorously and with 
an encouraging degree of success. The more 
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The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revised Imt duo to the 
economic depression the matter has been held 
in abeyance. 

Re-organisation problems. — ^The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the eSorta of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered Is that of consolidation 
Into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, Including the 
provision of power. This system which is 
commonly known as the divisional sj’stem, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23. 

The Pope Committee. 

During 1032-33 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Pope, General Executive 
Assistant to the President of the L. M. S. Rail- 
way was formed to inve.stigate and inaugurate 
a detailed analysis of every important activity; of 
railway operation. In addition to the specific 
recommendation that " job analysis ’’ should be 
initiated on all railways, the following recom- 
mendations were made : — 

(i) The better u.se of Locomotives. 

(ii) The better use of Railway land. 

(ia) Additional research and experiments. 
(iv) Improved Workshop practice. 

(u) More careful listing of surplus track, 
eiiuipment and accomniodation. 

(vi) Possibility of reducing hot axles. 

During the year under review four cases were 
referred to the Rates Advisory Committee : — 

(а) Complaint alleging quotation of pre- 

ferential rates for firewood trom certain 

stations. 

(б) Complaint of undue preference in rates 

for unpressed cotton. 

(c) Complaint of unreasonable rates being 

charged on coal from certiiin areas. 

(d) Complaint regarding rates for rice from 

certain stations. 

s referred for 


Bumut Railway.^ savings amounting to 
Rs. 26,000 were realised durim: tlie year and it is 
estimated that this will increase Uj Jis. THhOO 
annually in future years. 

E. B. R,aihvay a consen-ative cstimaic 
shows the saving.s as Rs. d.l t.Mil due cldf-liy to 
better nse of rnlling btock, more eiiicieut luauu- 
facture of signals, reduced consumption ui high 
grade fuel. 


6. M. & S. M. Railway savings amounting f.n 
Rs. 46,020 and annual ecouamies anticlpftted at 
Rs. 72,359. 


Rs. 2 

Mr. Pope returned to Indka in 1033-34 and 
prepared Ji second report based upon the progress 
of the work and on further possibilities of 
economy. 

The mo.st irnxwrtanfc reconmuudatlous of Mr. 
Pope’ second report were : — 

1. Intensive use of locomotives. 

2. Inten.'sive use of eoaehing stock. 

3. Intensive use of machinery and plant. 

4. Uneconomical wagons. 

.'). Combining resources between railways. 

6. Handling and transport of small traffic 

and of traffic to be transhipped at break 

of gauge stations. 

7. Ticketlesa travel. 

8. Methods of increasing earnings. 

Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Ratos Advisory Committee was consti- 
tuted in 1926 to investigate and make recom- 
mendations to Government on the following 
subjects: — 

1. Complaint regarding classification of 

certain goods. 

2. Complaint regarding the rates charged for 

cotton from certain statioms in the 

Punjab. 

Six other representations were made for a 
refcrcJice to the Railway Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee. But on investigation such reference 
was not made. 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electrie 
Service, G* I. P. Railway- 
The Inauguration of the electrified main line 
section of the G. I. P. Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India. This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore- Ghat Reversing Station, The prob- 
lem of eliminating the Reversing Station 
had been seriously considered on several occa- 
sions in the past but it was not until 1923, 
when elooferlflcation had been definitely decided 
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broad-gauge section of railway were of consider- 
able magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction , 

There arc three tunnels in all aggregating I 
4,598 feet or '87 of a mile. The longest of 
these is 3,100 feet built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius which occurs in these 
ghats. Allowing for curvature and the consi- 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of the lateatstandard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of S4 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
feet 6 Inches high was decided upon. This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world. 

The steam trains to Poona took approximately 
6 hours for the journey and it is anticipated 
that with electric traction this timing will be| 
now reduced to approximately 3 hours. 

With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Igatpuri in October 1930, 
it is believed that the Q. I. P. Eaiiway has the 
greatest length of electrified main line In the 
British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most Important main line eleotriflo- 
ations in the world. 

There is no question but that during 1934-35 
the tourist traffic to India increased materially. 
■Until the matter of official statistics being main- 
tained lias been settled it is, of oour.se, impossible 
to give definite figures ; at the same time the 
increase In the tourist traffic is estimated to be 
from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. .This is borne 
out by the leading travel bureaux and also 
by such figures which are available from the 
ports. In the case of Bombay the figure for 
foreign tourists, as reported by the police, shows 
an increase of 74 per cent. 

It is of interest to note that the use of tourist I 
cars by overseas visitors Ims increased from 
Bs. 23,451 to Ka. 40,872, an increase of 1X2.8 
per cent. In spite of the fact that tourist cars 


were used leas by people in India the total revenue; 
therefrom including both " Overseas *’ and 
•* Inland ” traffic has increased by 11.4 per cent. 
World cruise traffic earnings show a total of 
Its. 1,33,795 as against Bs. 1,21,741 la 1933-34, ' 
In the Annual Keport of 1933-34 a note wt-, 
attached to page three which gave the figure, 
of the Board of Trade for visitors to India and 
Ceylon from Great Britain. This figure amounted 
to 6,727. In 1984-36 this figure has risen to 
7,3S6 or an increase of approximately 10 per cent. 
It must be borne in mind that this figure re- 
presents only those passengers embarking at 
British ports and does not include .visitors to 
India from other contries. 

The estimated average expenditure in India 
per head per visitor has already been carefully 
worked out on previous occasions. This average 
expenditure has been found to he Bs. 2,200, 
This figure includes railway fares, hotel and other 
Inddentiil expenses such as purchases, road 
transport, etc. 


The ahovementionod traffio would, tliprefore 
I represent a revenue to India of 

1933- 34 Bs. 1,47,99,400 

1934- 35.. .. .. ;ils. 1,02,47,000. 

To these figm-es, liowcvcr, should be added 
those pertiiinihg to visitors embarking at non- 
British ports, which will very materially add to 
the total. 

Even if only Imlf the above amount is admitted 
_j correct these llaures prove tlie immense value 
to India of the tourist traffic. 

An outstanding feature of the tourist traffic 
has been the Increase of small individual partie.s 
as against conducted toiu-s. This feature, it 
would seem, is likely to he accentuated in the 
future. The pleasing aspect of this is that it 
indicates among the travelling public a growing 
confidence in travel facilities and safety in India 
igenerally. 

The London Bureau reports an increase in tlie 
total number of Itineraries worked out. Iir 
the New York Bureau, however, tliese have drop- 
ped. A possible explanation for this is that there 
lias been an Increase in the activities of American 
Travel Bureaux which has resulted in a falling 
'off of the demand for itineraries from the New 
York Bureau direct. 

In view of the interest in India which exists 

Australia a sum of Bs. 5,000 was allotted for the 
purpose of advertising in that country. It may 
be mentioned that the first advertisement to 
[appear drew enquU'les. 

The total capital outlay on all railways- during 
1934-35 was Bs. 1.30 oroies of which Bs. 0.35 
orores were spent on State owned railways. 
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I Exports. — ^During the year 1934-35 the total 
I value of exports including re-exports amounted 
|to Bs. 155 orores as compared with Bs. 150 crores 
!ln the previous year, an increase of Es. 5 orores 
lor 3 per cent. The increase was due mainly 
I to heavy shipments of raw cotton which rose from 

2.729.000 bales -valued at Bs. 26.50 crores in 
!i 033-34 to 3,446,000 btiles valued at Bs, 34.60 
crores in 1934-35. Despatches of Indian cotton 
piece-goods advanced from 56.5 to 57.7 million 
yards in quantity and from Bs. 1.G6 to 1.77 
.crores in value. Shipments of jute bags im- 
proved from 402 to 423 millions in quantity 
and from Bs. 9.72 to 10.25 crores in value. 
Despatches of tea increased from 318 to 325 
imillion lbs. in quantity and from Bs. 19.84 
to 20 . 13 crores in -value. Exports of raw rubber 
rose from 16 to 24 million lbs. in quantity and 
from Bs, 31 to 85 lakhs in value. Shipments of 
wheat increased from 2,100 tons to 11,000 tons 

I in quantity and from Bs, 3.25 to 10.50 laklis 
I in value, Exports of barley rose from 142 tons 
valued at Bs. 0.11 lakhs to 14,000 tons valued 
at Bs. 9.25 lakhs. Under the metals group, 

1.146.000 tons of metals and ores valued at 
Bs. 6.91 crores were exported in the year under 
review as against 976,000 tons valued at Es. 5.49 
crores in 1933-84. There were increases under 
teakwood (Bs, 32 lakhs),fodder, bran and pollards 
(Bs. 30.66 ialchs), wool carpets and rugs (Bs. 17 
lakhs), raw hemp and coir (Bs. 8 lakhs each) and 
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iiuiiniils (Ite. 2. S3 lakhs). Exports of lao] 
(.'hieily shellac, declined in qniinfclty from 731,000 ! 
to 58(5,000 cwts.. hut owins^ to increased prices 1 
the value rose from Ks. 2.4(5 to 3.30 crores. I 
Exports of food craius deGline.d In quantity ! 
from 1,87,000 to 1,7(>.-),0U0 tons but the value I 
showed, a slight improvement from B,s. 11.751 
to 11.84 crores. ! 

Cotton manufactures (including twist and j 
yarn), recorded a decline from Its. 2.73 in 1933-;J4 
to Its. 2.(55 crores in 1934-35. Shipments of 
cotton twi.st and yarn fell from I6.i to 12.8 
million ibs, in quantity and from lls. 81.75 to 
(52.75 lakhs in value. Export of Kiw jute 
sligtitly increased from 4,190,000 to 4,214,000 
bales in quantity but owing to reduced prices 
the value, thereof foil from lls. 10 . 93 to B.S. 10 .87 
crores. Shipments of jute cloth increased in 
quantity from 1,053 to 1,063 million yards but the 
■\-aluc fell from lls. 11.38 to Bs. 10.99 crores. 
Shipments of oil seeds fell from 1,124,000 to 

875.000 tons and from Rs. 13.(50 to 10.54 crores. 
Almost all desoription.s of non-essential seeds 
showed decreases, linseed from 379,000 to 

238.000 tons, groundnuts from 547,000 to 

511.000 tons, rapesoed from 73,000 to 37,000 
tons and castor seed from 82,000 to 69,000 tons. 
Shipments of rice declined in quantity from 

1.744.000 to 1,(507,000 tons and from Its, 10. .57 
to 10.37 crores lii value. Shipments of hi<Ies 
and skins fell from 61,400 to .57,(500 tons in 
quantity and from Rs. 9.90 to Rs. 8.35 
crore.s in value. Exports of coffee declined by 

45.000 owts. in quantity and by nearly Rs. 30 
lakhs in value. Decreases were noticed under 
raw wool (Rs. 71 lakhs), opium (Rs. (56 lakhs), 
paraffin wa.x (Rs. 87 lakhs) and coal (Rs. 8 lakhs). 

Imports. — ^The total value of Imports of 
foreign marehandise into British India during 
1934-35 amounted to Rs. 132, crores as compared 
with Rs. 115 crores In the previous year, an 
increase of Rs. 17 crores or 15 per cent. Under 
imports, there was a revival of dem md fortextile 
manufactures, the value of which rose from 
Rs. 26.4 in 1933-34 to Rs. 33.5 crores in 1934-36 
or an increase of 27 per cent, over the figures! 
of the preceding year. Oomp.ared with 1932-33, 
there was a decrease of 11 per cent. Imports 
of cotton piece-goods amounted to 944 million 
yards valued at Rs. 16.93 crores as against 796 
million yards valued at Rs. 13,49 crores in 
1933-34. The total receipt of cotton twist and 
yarn rose by 2 million lbs. to .34 million lbs. with 
a corresponding increase in value by Rs. 52 lakhs 
toRs. 8.10 crores. There were concurrent in- 
creases under some of the other important items 
included in the textile group — notably a rise 
of Rs. 1.32 crores under wool and woollens, of 
Rs. 85 lakhs under artificial silk (mainly yarn 


and piec(jr.good5 made entirely of artifl(',ial silk) 
and of Rs, 13 lakhs under liaberdashery and 
millinery. Imports of raw ct>tton advaneod 
from 43,000 to (51,000 tuns in 1934-35, with a 
corresponding rise in value from Rs, 3.56 to 
5.28 crores. lucre.asfs were also notireable under 
the metals group, the value having risen l>y 
Rs. 1 .88 crores. Iraporl.s of iron and steel rose 
from 329,000 to 370,000 tons and in value from 
Rs. 5.53 to Rs. 6 .38 crores and those of metals 
other than iron and steel ami manufactures 
thereof from 62,000 to 86,000 tons in qiuintUy 
and from Rs. 3. 9,1 to 4.99 crores in value. 
There was an improvement in the imports of 
motor Vehicles, the arrivals being valued at 
Rs. 4.66 crores iu 1934-35 as compared with 
3.19 crores in 1933-34 and Rs. 2.43 crores iu 

1932- .33. The number of mui.or cars imported 
increas-id from 6,201 in 1932-33 to 0,759 in 

1933- 34 and to 14,434 iu 1934-35 and tliat of 
motor omnibuses from 2,676 in l9.‘12-3;{ to 5,490 
in 1933-34 and 9,974 iu 1931-,3,5. There was .an 
improvement in the imports of rubber mami- 
faeturcs, tlie value liaving risen from ils. 1.88 
crores iu 1933-34 to Rs. 2.06 erorcs in 1934-35. 
Comsignments of rice, not in tiie husk, advanced 
considerably from Si.OOO to 283, OUl) tons valued 
at Rs. 49 lakhs and Its. 1.88 crores re.siJCCtivoly. 
Imports of mineral oils increased from 180 to 199 
million gallons and th(' valui* thereof rose from 
Rs. 5.83 to Rs. 6.07 crores. Kerosene oil 
advanced from 08 to 69 million gallons and fuel 
oils from 104 to 109 million gallons. The value 
of provisions imported rose from Rs, 2,72 to 
Rs. 2.89 crores and tliat of paper and paste 
board from Rs. 2.63 to Its. 2.73 crores. There 
were notifXiable increases in the value of imports 
of eieetrieal instruments (Rs. GO lakhs), coal 
tar dyes (Rs. 03 lakhs), chemicals (Rs. 22 lakhs), 
dried fruits (Rs. 20 laklis) and hardware (Rs. 
17 lakhs). 

Imports of foreign sugar show'cd a heavy decline 
from 204,000 tons valued at Rs. 2.71 crores 
in 1933-34 to 223,000 tons valued at Rs. 2 .11 
crores in 1934-35. The value of machinery 
and mlllwork impo;ji;e(l contracted from 
Rs. 12.77 to 12.04 crores mainly due to a 
falling off In the Imixirts of sugar machinery. 
There wore noticeable decreases in the value 
of the imports of silk piece-goods (Rs. 57 lakhs), 
precious stones and pearls, unset (Its. 25 lakhs), 
cotton hosiery (Rs. 19 lakhs), soap (Rs. 15 lakhs), 
raw silks (Rs. 14 laldis) , boots and shoes (Rs. 18 
lakhs) and wheat (Its. 7 lakhs). 

Balance of trade. — The visible balance of 
trade In merchandise and treasure for the year 

1934- 35 was in favour of India to the extent 
of Rs. 78 crores as compared with Rs. 92 crores 
on 1933-34. 


Tonnage and Earnings. 


The tonnage of and earnings from tho main commodities on Class I liaihvays during the 
last two years are shown in the table below : — 


jNO. OlXiOnS IMI. uiuuis 

originating erorps Y (inert 

(in millions,) (m millions.) ^ 


Cotton rai 
inanufaetured 


Fuel for public and. foreign 
KaiiwayB.. .. .. 


Iron and Steel, wroivgbt . 


Materials and Stores 
on revenue account 

Fruits and Vegetables 


Marble and stone 


Other commodities 


Gram and pulses and other 
grains 


Gur, Jagree, Moksses 


Total 


72.96 


62.39 
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Open Mileage — The total route mileage 
oil March 31sfc, 1935, was made upof— 

Broad-gauge 21,199-45 miles. 

Metre-gauge.. ., 17,658-81 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. 4,162-37 „ 

Under the classiflcation adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows:— 

Class I . . . . . . 38,294-43 miles. 

Class II 3,536-73 „ 

Class III 1,189-47 „ i 


During the year 1934-36 the mileage of new 
ones under construction was 138-64 miles. 


5'-6' 

3'-3r 


24,239 

10,776 


44,435] 

14,825' 


64,408 

12,546 


6C0,r;19 

366,291 


Financial Results of Working. — ^The gross 
traffic receipts of the state owned railways 
amounted to Us. 90-20 crorea in 1934-35 or 
increase of Bs. 31 crores over the previous 
year. 


(Based on actuals of penultimate year 1932-33.) 


2,45,01 at charge — coramereial lines-— 

(i) Boceipts (1932-33)— 

Gross tralEc receipts — commercial lines . . 

Subsidized companies — share of surplus profits . . 

Interest on depreciation and reserve fund balances and dividends 
on investments in hranch lines and miscellaneous receipts 

Total Ilceeipts . . 

(ii) Charges (1931-32)— 

Working expenses — commercial lines 

Indian States and railway companies’ sliare of surplus profits 
Land and subsidy . . 


(Figures in thousands.) 
Ils. Its. 


84,84,87 

21,48 


Interest- 

On capital at charge — commercial lines 

On capital contributed by Indian States and companies . . 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure 

Contribution at 1 per cent, on capital at charge — commercial lines 
Total Cliaiges . . 

(iii) Deficit ., 

(iv) Contribution of 1 /6th of surplus .. .. .. •• •• 

3. Total contribution from railway revenues 1 pfws 2 <i\) 

Deduct — Loss on strategic lines — 

(i) Interest on capital .. .. .. .• »• 

(50 M,iscelIanoous railway expenditure .. .. .. •- 

(iii) Loss in working. . . . •• 

(iv) Interest on the amount of loss in working met from 

Depreciation Reverse Fund of oommereial lines .. 


60,93,59 

6.3,21 

5,55 

30,10,39 

1,83,58 

40,84 

7,22,45 


15,43,18 

7,22,45 


18,68 

.5,03,77 


4. Net payment due from railway to geueral revenues in 1984*85 
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Financial KesuUs of Working. 


After meeting all Interest and annnlty 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4r*04 crores on the capital at charge of the State 
minus the net receipts, that la the gross receipts 
min M* the working expenses, have m recent 
years given the following returns : — 


Pet cent, 
6*01 
6*24 
5*S6 
5-31 
4*95 


1913-14 

1923- 24 

1924- 26 

1925- 26 


1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 
19S3-S4 
1934-36 


5.30 
5- 22 
4*65 
NU 
Nil 
Nil 
NU 
Nil 


An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
lout results not unfavourable to Indian Bail- 
ways. 


Year. 

, 1930 
. 1925 


United States of America 
France . . . . . . .... 

English Eailways . . . . 1928 

South African Eailways . . . . . . . . . . 1928-29 

Argentine Railways - 1927 

Canadian Railways 1929 

'1913-14 

1025-26 

1920-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

■ 1929-30 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 
1084-36 


India 


Operating Batio 
74 per cent. 

84-15 „ 

79-40 


71-05 

81-21 

61- 79 

62- 09 
62-04 

61- 39 

62- 77 
65-02 
71.08 
71; 61 


Output of Railway owned Collieries, — The] 
ontimt of railway owned collieries during 
1980-31 was— 

2,926,812 tons fora total of 6,629,014 tons.! 

Consumed for 1931*32 the figures are I 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 5,759,398 tons. 

For 193 '-34 the figures are 
2,470,020 tons for a total of 5,986,826 tons. 


Number of Staff, — The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end of 
the year 1934-35 was 705,087 as com- 
pared with 701,436 at the end of 1933-34. 
The following table shows the number of 
employees by communities on Slst March 
1933, 1934 and 1935:— 


,, — 

Europeans. 

j Statutory Indians. 

Hindus, 

i Muham- 
madans. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Sikhs. 

Indian 

Cliristians. 

Other 

Glasses. 

Slst March 1933 

4,297 

! 504,082 

152,876 

13,048 

8,691 

I 15,674 

11,804 

Slst March 1934 

3,906 

497,606 

161,626 

12,844 

8,839 

16,167 j 

10.976 

31st March 19351 

1 

3,621 

1 499,968 1 

152,276 1 

13,438 

8,739 

16.764 1 

10,391 


Indianisatlon. — The various Railway Com- 
panies in.anagiug State and other Railway lines 
have followed the lead given by Government 
and accepted the recommendation of the Lee 
Commission that the extension of existing 
training facilities should be pressed forward as 
expeditiously as possible in order Giat recruit- 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as ' 


practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total number 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of the 
Railway concerned. 

Fatalities and Injuries. — ^During the year 
1931-32 the number of persons killed decreased 
by 292 as compared with the previous year ; 
the number of passengers killed decrease by 
82 and of passengers injured by 125. 
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The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately nnder passengersj 
railway servants and others for 1934-35 aa compared with 1S33-34:— 



Killed. I 

Injured. 


1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1933-34, 

1034-35. 

A.— Passengers, 





In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
penuauem-way, etc. 

21 

15 

160 

74 

In accidents caused by movements 
of trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents 

204 

189 

785 

794 

In accidents on Railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, 
vehicles, etc., was not con- 
cerned 

7 

5 

19 

, 38 

J3. — Raiiway Sernants. 





la accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent way, etc 

9 

10 

23 

107 

In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and ' railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents 

177 

183 

1,9T5 

2,269 

In accidents on Railway premises 
in which the movement of 
trains, vehicles, etc., was not 
oonoemed 

33 

24 

0,357 

0,071 

C . — Other than passengers and 
railway servants. 





In accidents to trains, rolIlng-stocK, 
permanent-way, etc, ,, 

45 

32 

86 

42 

In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway veliicles 
exclusive of train accidents 

2,807 

2,545 

67 

790 

In accidents on Railway premises in 
which the movements oi trains, 
vehicles, etc., was not con- 
cerned . . .... 

28 

28 

798 

67 

Total 

2,826 

3,031 

10,982 

10,252 


Local Advisory Committees--In the Annual j 
Reports by the Hallway Board on the working! 
of Indian Hallways, references are made each 
year to the work that Is being done by Local 
Advisory Committees on railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- 
trations matters affecting the general public 
in their capacity as users of the railway. These 
committees have been established and are 
functioning on all Class I Hallways, except His, 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railways 
and the Jodhp7ir Railway, During 1929-30, 
the Barsi Light Railway constituted an Advi- 
sory Committee for that line. 

These committees constitute a valuable link 
between railways and their clientele. 

The following is a list of some of the i 
important matters discussed ; — 


Increase in accommodation for long distance 
third class passengers; Improvements In third 
class stock ; Provision of alarm signals in ladies’ 
Intermediate class compartments ; Consideration 
of present system of catering at stations & 
on trains; Construction of new lines; Construction 
of overbridges & raised platforms ; Sug^stions 
for improvement of booking facilities ; Elimin- 
ation of one of the four classes of accommodation 
for passengers ; Special arrangements for 
festivals ; Porterage rates ; Representation of 
agriculturist A passenger associations on Local 
Advisory Committees; Speeding up of trains; 
Supply of drinking water to passengers ; Supply 
of wagons ; Rointroduction of coupon books 
and ertension of concession tickets ; Provision 
of waiting rooms at stations. 
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The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
A'orth Cacliar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 
Mileage open .. .. 1,306'41 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 23,65,62,000 

Neteaniings Ra, 48,77,000 

Earnings per cent 2*06% 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirbut State Railway, In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokaraeh Ghat. 

Mileage open .. .. 21,12*56 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Bailway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Ctihatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad- 
sauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
RatnU In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Visagapatam was 
transferred to ft and in the same year 
sanction was given tot an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the Bast Indian Railway at Hariliarpur. 
Mileage open 3,396*17 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 77,46,42,000 
Net earnings Ra. 2,82,39,000 

Earnings per cent. .. 3*00% 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat mi 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Borabaj.. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- i 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
Incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,686, . '581 . 
Mileage open . . . . 3,692*30 

Capital at charge .. Rs, 76,95,88,000 
Net earnings Rs. 4,69,48,000 

Earnings per cent 6* 18% 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Bailway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed ; 
there is little prospect of its being connected I 
with the Railway system of India in the near 


: future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
I legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
I said During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route nia the Hukong Valley bet- 
ween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bcncal Bail way and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion. 
Government will have suflipient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will he built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a State Hallway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From .Taniiary 1st, 1929, its working has been 
taken over by the State. 

Mileage open . . . . 2,059*89 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 35,02,69.000 

Net earnings . . Bs. 94,49,000 

Earnings per cent 2*70% 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened In 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway 

Mileage open . . . . 2,008*21 

Capital at charge . . Ra. 61,10,05,000 

Net earnings .. Ra. 1,04,60,000 

Earnings per cent 2*05% 

East Indian. 

The Bast Indian Railway is one of the three 
, railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Raniganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the port o> Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the share-holder by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1926, when the State took over the 
management. Erom July 1st, 1925, the Oudh & 
Rohilkhund railway was amalgamated with it. 
Mileage open .. i. 4,391*71 

Capital at charge .. Es, 1,44,50,72,000 

Net earnings .. Es. 7,10,61,000 

Earnings ner cent 4 . 92% 

XMUeages are route mileages.) 
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Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and tiie first section from Bombay 
to Tliaiva was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was giveiti for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the’ Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15J miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and miles on the Thai Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1.900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

. The contract was terminated on June 30th, 
1925, when the State took over the management, j 
Mileage open . . . . 3,727*29 

Capital at charge , . Rs. 1,21,31,12,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 3,35,71,000 

Earnings per cent 2*77 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

The Madras Rjiilway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre-gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open , . . . 8,230*03 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 55, 20, *23,000 
Net earnings Bs. 2,70,43,000 

Earnings per cent 5*01% 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Belhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi. Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotri. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern Stete Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1880 tlie Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State a)id amakamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. 6,949*76 

Capital at charge . . Es. 1,12,77,78,000 

Net earnings . . fis. *3,91,39,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 3.47% 

*{Oonmercial Section.) 


Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under tlie original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not imtil 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected witls tiie East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre- gauge systems to tiie North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnporc. The 
Company's contract expired in 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 

The working of this railway was amalgamated 
with that of the East Indian Rail way from lat 
July 1925. 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by tho Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
tiie wliole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of tlie Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908, 

Mileage open .. .. 2,.'526*18 

Capital at charge .. RS. 43,31,42,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 2,1.9,56,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 4*85% 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a Euarantee from the Hyderabad Stane;the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscnpttons, among the several Chiefs In 
Kathiawar; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs : the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Eotla, 
aud Kashmir Chiefs; and the railwajs in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 

At the end of the financial year 1929-30 a 
total of 1267.57 miles of new lines was under 
constructlon,distribntedasfollows:— 

JHles.,.: 

5'-6* gauge .. .. 730.77 ' 

3'-3i" gauge .. .. .. 467.51 

E'-e* gauge 69.29 

During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of newlines totalling 227.77 miles. 

Miles. 

6 '-6' gauge ., .. .. 93,00 

S'-8|* gauge .. .,116.17 

, a'-d' gauge . . .. .. 19.00 
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India and Ceylon. 


INDIA 


The possibility oi oonnootiiig India and Cey> 
III) by a railway across thi- bank of sand extend- 
ing tiie whole way Eruin ll^inieswarain to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since USo various s'Uiexnes having been sug- 
gested. 

The south Indian Railway having been ex- 
tended to Dhauushkodi, the southernmost poin 
of iliuueswaraiu Island, and tlie Ceylon (Jov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, “it Maei- r 
Island, two p dtits ilistiaitt Imm each other 
about 21 mile- aeross a narrow and sbaiiow 
strait, the possibility of couneetlng these two 
terminal sTatnme by a railway constructed on 
a solidciubaiikment raised on the sandbank 
known as '■ Adiirn’s Bridge,” to aupersed* '■hi 
ferry tteaiu(r.-.erviee which has been oi'-ebished 
bi-i-ween these two point*., is one of the schemes 
that has been Investigated. 

In laia, a detailed survey was made* by the 
Soutli Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway frou’ 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talaj- 
mannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length oi 
20’06 miles of which 7'19 will be upon the dry 
lana of the various lands, and 12*88 will be in 
water. The sections on dry laud will consist 
of low banks of sand pitciied with coral and pre- 
sent no dilBculty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it Is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way, A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will flrst be driven into the sand. 
These pHos will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and ohaint 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped Into position, the bottom 
slabs being «unk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
'to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by mears of water 
jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big felatid 
of Karaaswaram island and Mannar Island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of tlie Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, ami the temporary Interruption of 
oommnnlcations between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern - 
mem accepted the position and appointed 
Mr. R'fnhardp, V[. TTiat-* O.E., f,o h#* thp 
iD-charge of the surveys to determine the best 
route for a railway from India to Burma. The 


CEYLON. 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
ivoutd start from Chitta'gong, which is the 
-.BrrnimiB and iieadquarters of the Assaiu- 
Bfngal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. Tile route runs southwards through 
tin* Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
ttelds Intersected by big civets and tidal creeks 
and itcrosses the lado-Burma frontier, SM miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further it ehieiiy runs through tlie lertile 
rice lands of .Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
nriles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide. About ‘200 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast nortu and 
south of the harbour of Eaiikkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps tike ribs from 
the baekbone. Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yomahave to be crossed. Yomaiaa 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself In a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before It reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north It rises much higher. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route is 
**8timated to coat about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7.000,000 already referred to. 

The -other routes examined have been the 
Sukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr. B-. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £6,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,660, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundred and fifty miles 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range oi hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,600 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and onlvabont 4,6noft,’ 
aggregate of rise and fail The Hukong VaHey 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
Is not a practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 


Main results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system 






Werage rate charged •per passenger 


Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year. 



Mines and Minerals. 

Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1933 and 1934. 


Oliroimtu , . 

Antimuuiiil Ii-H'l ■ • 

Refractory inalcfia!- 
Ruby, s>aiiiiluns 
spinel. 

Steatite 
Jadeitc (<■) . ■ 
Diamonds . • 


SoiUa and soap-sand 
Kclspat 
Graphite .. 


16,590,837 17,700,015 


: (a) Estimated. 

(r.) Export values. 


(6) Excludes antimoninl lead, 
(d) Export f.o.b. values. 
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The feature which stands out most promi- high quality of the native-made iron, tlie early 
nently in a survey of the mineral Industries ; anticipation of theproeosses now employctl in 
of India is the fact that until recent years little i Europe for the manufacture of hiith-clasa steeis, 
has been done to develop those miuerala which and the artistic products in copper and brass 
are essential to modern metallurgical and che-, gave the country a prominent position in tiic 
mieal industries, while most striking progress i ancient metallurgical world, wliile as a cliief 
has been made in opening out deposits from i source of nitre India Itebl a position of peculiar 
which products are obtained suitable for export, ■: political importance until, less than forty years 
nr for consumption in the country by what may | ago, the chemical inamifaeluror of Kiuopc 
conveniently be called direct processes. In i found among his by-proiluets, cheaper and 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast ^ more elfeetive compoiuid.s for the manufacture 
to the India of a century ago. The European j of explosives. 

chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- j With the spread of railways, the devclopnient 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea I of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
freights and increased facilities for internal i and paper, and the gradually extended u.se of 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- ! electricity the demand for nietallurgiijai and 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but ’ chemical products in India ins steadily urown. 
remote , locailtte.s, the once flourishing native Before long tlic stage must be reached at which 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline the variety and quantity nf products required, 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, | but now imported, will satisfy tlm conditions 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- i necessary for the local production of tlio.sp 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction i which can be ccoriomic.‘tllv manufactured only 
against that invasion is of recent date. The • for the supply of groups of industries. 


COAL. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from ; Slngarcui in Hyderabad, and in t'entrai Pro- 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana j vinoos but there are a number of amalier 
eoal-flelds. Outside Bengal and Biliar and mines whiclj have been worked at one time or 
Orissa the moat important mines are those at' another. 


Prodmial fradueiion of Coal dnririf/ the ?/«nrs 1 and 1934. 


Province. 

1933. 

1931. 

Incrciiso. 

Voneanc. 


Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Assam . . . . . . . . . , 

194, lilt 

189,527 


4,627 

Baluchistan . , , . . . 

11.462 

14,740 

3.278 


Bengal . , , . 

5,691,189 

6,159,480 

468,207 


Bihar and Orissa . . .... 

11,257,984 

12,630,409 

1,372,425 


Central India . . . , . , 

252,768 

289,381 

30,613 


Central Provinces . . ., .. -• 

1,500,911 1 

1,842,492 

341,581 


Hyderabad .... 

! 753,402 

769,636 

16,284 


Punjab . . . . . . .... 

! 94,099 

125,266 

31,167 


llajputapa . . .. .. .. i 

33,194. 

36,510 1 

3,816 


Total . , 

19,789.163 

22,057,447 

2,272,911 

4,62? 
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Valufl of Cnal praduml in Imlia during the yearn 1(133 ami 1934. 


Vrtluc(£l==Ils. 13.3), 


(113 0 1.04,39,(24 1 I,! 


0,30,00,931 4, ,741 ,42.3 


Tim thr(‘(! procwliii!' yriirs rconrtli'il a con- As usual i.he out 
tinuous dpiTuasi' jn ])rodii(>i,lou of coal from tlif hut a, trivial ju'op' 
peak flguvt' of 23,.S03, 04« ttms in 1030 ; hut T>ortions heins 0.9. 
In 1933 the ilecreasc was only 3(54,224 tou.s or wuua fioallii-ld.s ai 
about 1.8 per i‘f;nt.,!is rontrasttvl with dn<T(>!i.ses Terti.nry coallields. 


(a) Estimated. . 

1 a eon- i As usual i.he output of the Tertiary fields was 
from the hut a trivial ju'oportion (d tlie whole, tlie pro- 
;iO ; hut I portions heins 0.9.34 per cent, from the Gond- 
tou.s or I wuua eoallleld.s and 1 , 00 per cent, from the 


of 8.3 per cent., aiul 7.2 per cent, i 


B la.st 11 years has been the 


I'roviucos from 679,081 'toiis in 1924 
n 1-m o; >>e pr 447 mus J 1,842,492 tons ill 1034. This undoubtedly 
tons in l.)3,3 to ..„,0.i(,44/ tons tlm fall in output of Bilmr and 

cvce;,t ! Criv.O 14,10, I,. 520 i.OTis ill 1 024 tO 11 ,257,984 


except Assam, wluidx showed a triyal dect 


The ‘most Important increases were, in Bih.or and Partial recovery to 12.630,409 

Orissa, Bonwil and tlie Oentral I'roviuoos (see r u 1 1 i . . 

Tabic (5). In Beusal, Bihar and Orissa all the in continuation of the trend of 1933, the 
lields showed iiureases except .Jainti, the ftaj- export .satlsths for eo.rl duiinfr 1934 sliow a 
mahal Hills and Tajeher, tlie largest advance further decrease iimonntiiiK to about 97,000 
heirm .sliown hy .fliaria of over one million tons. tons. Exports to Oeylon were steady at about 
fn Oentral Tmlia both Hohagpiir and Umaria 228,000 tons, Ccylou' retalniiis? her position as 
showed iiK-reases, as (lid fill four fields in the the leadinu: importer of Indian coal. The 
< etitral I’rovineos. the most notable helnji' an straits Settlements showed an increase of 
iniTcase ot ovi'i- 130.000 tons in Korea to a total oe.oOO tons, hut exiioits to all other destinations 
of 400, .{;>() tons and of 140,000 tons m the Pencil decreased, the decreases beiiiK some 84,000 tons 
\ alley tu a total of 1,11 1, 942 ton.s. the leuch to lloufckoii^x 6,000 tons (to wff) to the Philippine 
\ alley exceeamu one million tons for the Urst islands, and nearly 30,000 tons he the United ; 
tune, ill llyderabad .State, the .Singareni and K'inKdom (aimnst to ttil). The export of coke 
landnr lields sliowod mcrea.scs .nnd Sasti a luj-rcased by I 331 tons 
(leerease. In the Tertiary coalfields of Assam, . • < 

Baluchistan, tlie Punjab .and Tlajputana, In reversal of the trend of recent years imports 
incre.ases tvere .sliown by all the fields except of coal and coke showed duriim 1933 an iiicnni-'e 
the Na«a Hills in Assam, Khost in Baluchistan namely from 47,544 tons in 19.32 to 67,330 
«,iid Shahpnr in the Punjab. 1933; 21,121 toms of tlie latter consisted 
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cfifeo 10fi4 Pliownl a fuvUuT i-lii'ht iiirreasi _ 
(■'Ous, o£ which J4,710 tons wrTO roke. 
This risf; wap due riiaiiily tn an increasi* (»f same 
7,000 ioiip I'roin .SoiifJi Afri<-!i, w'il.h sjuallrri 
iiicvcaHos from Australia and the Vuitod King- 
dom, parUally oH'sel. ijy it (ItM-ritasc! <it sonic (5,000 
tons in ilic amount, of cidv'c. inipttrtfd. The 
iivcriigc sur]ilus of exports during fclti! years 
10;1(! to !tt;{4 \viis, in fact, greater iluiu the 
surplUH during the prewar rtinuituciminin. 

Tlie Irue eaime of the depression in thi; Tndian 
coal industry is ovor-iicvelfiimieut of coallields 
w'itli reference, to India’s reipiirenients. .ISvery, 
neAV eoiiHield thiit is oiienod up at present merely ' 
serves to acecntUiite th(‘, depression. 

The aver.igt' numher ttf persons employed in 
the coiilflcld.s during the yeitr showed a .smaller 
increase (:!.,S per ecnt.l tlian thi! increase in 
prodiK'tion (1 1 . t per cent.). Tlie averiige oiitimt 
per pf'rson employed, tUerefori', showed a marked 
increase from tlie low (igiire of 121.:! tons in 
ItUiS to tuns in liUi.t, wliieii is ].r!u-tieiiilj 


the same as the ligure for 1020, namely inn. 4 
tons, the highn.st ligure recorded. All tlie llgurcs 
for the hist six yiuiTS are liigher than tliose pre- 
vion.-ily recor<led ; these higher ligim'S arc dm* 
partly to iui inerraised use of juei'hanieal eoal- 
eutters, and partly to eoneentrafimi of work. 
During the recent years a large numhm- of 
eoHieries have hecu .shut donii :iiid tlU! lahoiir 
ahsorhed in the rmnainder; this eimei'iitration 
permits of a proix>rtion;il reiluetion of the 
supervising staff, resulting in :i largi-r tonnage 
per head. There, was an iiierease in the nnnihcr 
of deadis by aeeident from 1.02 in 10:1:5 to ICO ; 
these fignre.s are however, much iieiter than the 
annual average for the ipiimiutninium 1010-102:1, 
whieh was 274, and also lielow tlie annual average 
for the tpiiiii(uennium 1021-102.^, whieh was 2IH, 
and may in- compared witli tiic annual average 
for 102'»-Ii):!:{, wliieh was l.sd. The death 
rate was i.on per tliousand persons employed 
ill 10:{-t agaiiisr, O.si for the jirevious yeiir; 
tile average ligure for fin* period 10l0-102;{ vva- 
I..:5i>, for the period 10t-102.S was 1, 10, and 
for the perioil 1020-10:1:1 was l.os. 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro-; 
vinces in India in which iron ore is rained fori 
smelting by Burupean methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there i« iiardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of tlio Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in whieh slag heaps 
are not found. Tlie primitive iron smelter finds 
on difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit tliat no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious couBideratlon. 
Early attempts to introduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1830 in the South Areot District. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Bengal. 
The site of tlie Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of . 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of! 
Iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara-j 
kar and llaiiiganj stages stretches east and west' 
from the works, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces. Ileonntly magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
tlm last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, havenow given up the use ol 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood Of Bara- 
kar and Baniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the ICoIhan Estate, Singh-, 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., seenred two deposits of iron-ore In 
Saranda (Stnghbhnm) forming parts of two 1 
hill masses known as TIotu Buru and Buda I 
respectively. Becent prospecting in this part of 
, Singhbhnm has led to the discovery of numerous 


additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
whieh iias been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
.States In Drissa, a total distance of some 40 
miiea in a S. S. W. direction At Pansira Bum, 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,600 feet above sea 
level, t.hi- low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and tiie workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a nuarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appe.ars to be 
interbedded with tlie Dharwar slates, from wiiicb 
it is separated by banded lueraati to- jaspers. The 
ore Itself is Idah-grade micaceom h»matite 
often lateritisod at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 
into the interior of the deposit show that the 
luematite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop, fn fact the charaeterlstics of this ore. 
including the surface iateritlsation, are almost 
exactly reproduced In the iron-ore deposits of 
Ooa and llatnagirl. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi pos3es.ses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn fronii 
the deposits in IMayurbhanj, The ore -deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
linticnlar leads, or bodies of hmmatite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the. one hand and grani- 
tic tooks on the other. 

The production of iron ore from 2,430,186 
tons in 1929 the output of iron-ore in India fell 
to 1,228,626 tons in 1983. In U>84, however, 
there was a turn of the tide and the production 
recovered sharply to 1,916,918 tons an increase 
of 66 pm? eept. Tliere were also substantial 
iufcreases-ln ttte output of pig-iron and steel. 
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Exports at pig-iron.— -Tlie substantial increase 
in tile iiroJac.siuu m' ]iit'-irnu in Iiuiia recorded 
above vMis aucompanicii by a small rise in tiiei 
fluantity exported from 372,015 tons in 1933 
to 398,054 tons in 1034, .Tapan was the principal I 
consumer of Indian int'-inm; tlic projwrtioni 
taken rose from 48.3 per cent, in 1933 to 53.3' 
lier cent, in 1934, wliilst tlie actual amount rose 
l)y Is per cent. 'I’liero was also an increase in 
e.vjMirts to tlie. United Kingdom of alumt 29 per 
cent. (24.044 tons), Imt u larse diierease in exports 
to tile liiiited States (39,704 tons or over 55 
per tamt.). Tiie. export- value per ton of piu-irou 
fell from Ks. 24.5 (^l.S4) in 1933 to Its. 22.2 
(i:i.«9) in 1934. 

The Steel Industry (Production) Act 1924 
(Act ■No, XIV of l924).-~anthorised, to 
eompaiiies einployine: liiili.-uis, liounties upon 


rails aud flslijilates wliolly manufactured iu 
British fmiia from material wholly or mainly 
produced from fniiian iron-one and complyinjf 
with speeifleatioiis uiiproved by tlie Itailway 
Board, and upon iron or steel railniiy was^inis, 
a substantial portion ui tlie. comiioneiit parl^ of 
wliich liad been manufactured in liiit.isli fiidia. 
T1 ds Act wa.s repealed by ilie Act JS! 0. f 1 1 of 1927 
and the payment of bounties eonseijueiitly 
ceased ou the 31sb Aiarch, 1927 ; tlio indn.stry 
is, liowever, protei'ted to a certain extent liy 
the varyinu; tarilfs on diiferent classes of imported 
steel. As a re.snlt of a innv Act, No. XNNl of 
1934, provision lias been made for an inc rease of 
tarilfs liy aiioiit lialf over tlie 192’ 

Rs. 10 p,T toil «cf I'cdoi'i 
U.s. 49 per ton in tlie ea 
mauufaeture. 


, or aliout 
most cases, nr about 
articles not of British 


Quuntitit and value of Iron-ore luoduced in India during the //ear.? 1933 and 1934. 


■ — - 

1933. 

1934. 

(Quantify. 

A'alue (£l 

-=Es. 13.3) 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 - 

Its. 13.3). 


Tons. 

11s. 

£ 

Tons. 

Its. 

£ 

Bihar and Orma — 







.ICeonjlmr State 

1 95.944 

1,!I5,943 

1-1,733 

397,401 

3,97.401 

29,884 

Majnirhlianj Staf e 

341, .502 

0,32,129 

47,529 

(.145,108 

0,98,517 

75,970 

Samhalpur 

4 

3(1 





Hihghblium 

010,940 

13,83,773 

104,043 

810,54:7 

13,32,381 

100,179 

Burma — 







Northern Slian States . . 

30,293 

(n) 1,45,172 

10,91,5 

23,980 

(a) 95,720 

7,197 

Central Prorimrx 

177 

2,331 

175 

898 

2,094 

20-i 

Madrae — 







East Godavari . . 

2,118 

1,291 

97 




Mi/sore State 

35,041 

1,37,245 

10,819 

88,974 

1,45,020 

10,904 

Totat, 

1,228,025 

■14,97,914 

iS7,si;i 

1,010.918 

29,71,799 

223,443 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This Industry was started some thirty 1 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the] 
Vlzagapatam district, and from an output of 1 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
la the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The moat 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide Is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the Industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 


Record Output ih 1927.— Before the jmar 
1926, tile record production of niangaiiese.-orc 
in India took place in 1907, when 902,291 tons 
wore raised. In 1920, the output rose to 
1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,403,491 f.o.b. 
Indian ports ; tlio ri.se in output was, liowover. 
accompanied by a decrease in value, lu 1927 
the production rose to the highest figure yet 
recorded, 1,129,353 tons, aeconip.anied by a rise 
in value to tlio iieiik figure of £2,708,008 f.o.b, 
Indian ports. During the year 1 928, the upward 
tendency was not maintained, the output 
falling to 978,449 loas valued at £2,198,895 f.o.b. 
Indian ports. In 1929, the output rose again 
slighly to 994,279 tons, but the value fcllhcavily 
to £1,571,030. fn 1930 the output fell sub- 
stantially to 820,940 tons witli a heavy faU in 
value to £1,200,230. In 1931 a still more 
.serious fall took place, to 537,844 tons with a 
value of £720,954. This was followed bv a 
disastrous fall in 1932 to 212,604 tons witli a 
value of £140,022. In 1933 the output rose 
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slifihtly 1o toils Imt tho value fell to 

£123,171. Thi;sp arn the siiiiillest quantities and 
values reporled nim u HHJl , when tiie output was 
120,SOL tons valued at £122.831. la I'.lO.'i the 
output was 2t7.t27 Ions valued at £223,432, 
sinei; when the smallest produniinn was 450,410 
tons in I'll 5 valued at £920,54(1 ; whilst the 
smallest value was in 100!) when a pvodnet ioii of 
(!44.0(iU tons was valued at £003,908. The full 
mapiitiidu of this eatastrophe to the Indian 
manuauese industry is xierhajis be.st realised from 
the fact that whilst the quant.itv of tliii pruiluet ion 
in 1033 was at ittle over one-lifth of tlial of the 
peak year of 1927. the value was les.s than one 
twenty-seeond part of thevalue nt the. 1 927 ]irodu- 
ction. In fact in none of the major Indian niinoral 
industries have, the effects of tlio slump been 
so seriously felt as in the inaniranest: industry 

The partial reeo\ery of the Indian luaiujaucsc 
industry during 1934 was rellceted in an inerease 
of o.xporls, inehuliui; the quantities exported 
from IMormuuao in Portnauese India from tlic 


nadir of 37.'i, 9(1-1 tons in 193;! (o 49r.,ti9S toms 
in 1934. This iniTease was shared almost 
entirely lietween Viz.ittajiatain and I'aleutta. 
The. opeuinif of the new port :it I’iziiaapatiiin 
has been the one liriglit h-afnre in the Indian 
manfraiie.se industry durim: the last two years 
on account, of tin* reduced h-ad from tlie ('eiitral 
I’rovinees to tiie sea. The United Kingdom, 

^ with an increase of .some ()ti.()iKl tons retained 
i her position as the chief importer of i iidian 
manganese-ore. The second place as importer 
was held by .fapaii witli a decrease of .some 
49,(11)0 tons, witli l)'r:ince tiiird witli iin increase 
of s(jme 8,000 tons; lleliiium again showed 
a decrease, aniomiting to some 5,t)i)0 tons. In 
1932 the exports to the l.hiited .Stiites of America, 
one of India’s jirincipal markets for manganese- 
ore, had ceased eomph'tely. .1 n 1 933 tiiere was a 
trivial- export to tliis destinalion iuit in 1934 
the exix)rt.s to the United States recovered to 
30,083 tons (under ‘ (Jtlier countries’). 'The 
feature of tlie yi'ar was the largo increase in 
the exports to the rrnifed Kingdom. 


Qiiantitu and mine «/ Maiujani-sr-orc produced in India during the years 1933 and 1034. 



1933. 

1934. 

— 

Quantity. 

Value t.o.l). 
at Indian 
p<)rt.s. 

Quantity. 

Viilue f.o.b 
at Indian 
ports. 


Tons. 

£ 

T(,)us. 

£ 

Bihar and Orissa — 





Bonai State . . 

3,115 

1,771 

3,032 


()0,407 

34,357 

64,208 

38,236 

Singhbhum . . . . . . 

7,453 

7,919 

15,112 

18,800 

Central Provinces — 




175,544 

Balaghat 

20,591 

23,405 

131,248 

Bhandara . . . . 

60 

69 

.51,949 

69,482 

Chhindwara 

8,228 

9,394 


3.783 

Nagpur 


2,828 ■ 

, Madras-' 





JCurnool 

800 

1 124 


67,658 

Sandur State 

101,260 

1 38,605 i 

127'',356 

Vizagapatain . . 

16,698 

1' ' 7,409 ■ ] 

20,145 

12,129 

Mysore— 



81 


Chitaldnig . . . . . . 


2 

46 

Shimoga .. .. 

280 

lie . 

347 

197 

TOTAl . . 

218,307 

i 123,171 

406,306 

388,240 


'The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India is derived from the Kolar gold field 
In Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1903 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 
1906 the quantity won was 665,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 536,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 


Hyderabad comes next, but at a lespeotahle 
distance, to the Eoiar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from wliich gold was raised were those in the 
Dhajrwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1919; 
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the imount being 2,532 ounces, valued at valiicfl at Its. 2, OS, 01,013 (£ l,5-i(),S8r)) in 1031 
Ra. 1,51,800. Gold mining was carried on in the , to 320,031.7 ozs. valued at Rs. 2,53,51,138 
north Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till i {£1,000,123) in 1032. In 1 931 the griuliiul 
1900, the highest yield (2,834 ounces) being ob- j secular decline in the total ludiau gold produetum 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine was temporarily arrested with an output of 
In Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when j 330,488.8 ozs. valued at Its. 2,08,01,943 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed j (£1,540,885), followed by a trivial fall again in 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 11932, when the output was 329,081.7 ozs. 
started c 


1902 dredging operations were 1 1932, when the output was 
ne Irrawaddy nver near Myitkyina, ! valued at Rs. 2,53,51,438 (£l ,S)t 

- 'there was an iiterease to 336,108.3 ozs. valued 

at Rs. 2,76,40,071 (£2,078,201). In 1934 the 
output fell to 322,142.9 ozs., but the value 
increased to Es. 3,92,72, 130 (£2,200,836), being 
the highest in terms of sterling since 1920. It 
is interesting to note that the output of 1921 
which "was valued at £2,050,575 a figure very 
close to that of the 1933 production, was 
432.726- 0 ozs, 

The average number of persons eniployod_ on 


and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; 
the amount steadily Increased from year to 
year and reached 8,145 ounces in 1909. but 
fell in subsequent years until in 1922 
it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in che Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 


this way. Thera was a trivial fall in the total the Eolar Gold Field during 1934 was 21,514. 
Indian gold production from 330,488.8 ozs. ‘ of whom 13,161 worked undor-grouml, 

Qmntitji and value of Gold* jnoduced in India durimj the years 1933 arid 1934. 



1933. 1 

1934. 

Labour 
in 1934. 

Quantity, j 

Value (£l='Es. 13.3). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

Rs. 13.3) 



Rs. 

£ 

Ozs. 

Es. 

£ 


Bihar and Orissa — 








Manbhum 

42.0 

2,988 

225 

51.0 

3,913 

294 

41 

Singhbhum 

225 .0 

16,750 

1,259 

63.0 

4,410 

332 

11 

Burma — 








ICatha . . 

31.0 

1,665 

125 

103.7 

6,971 

449 

4 

Upper Chindwin 

21.0 

1,960 

147 

42.2 

4,508 

389 


northern Shan 








States 




744.0 

52,778 

8,988 


Mysore 

335,773.9 

2,76,16,478 

2.076.352 

321,133.2 

2,91,99,075 

2,195,419 

21,514 

Punjab .. 

10.3 

825 

62 

0.9 

86 

6 

6 

United Provinces. . 

5.1 

405 

31 

4,9 

390 

29 

76 

TOTAt .. 

336,108.3 

2,76,40,071 

2,078,201 

322,142.9 

2,92,71,130 

2,200,836 

21,052 


* Fine ounces in the case of Mysore. 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India In two distinct | 
areas— one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands oil the Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchista, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of those two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
sucees.sful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields, native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, anc' ' 


the outp... 

2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, iu 
which year drilling was started by tlie Burma 
OU Company. SIngu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
6 inilUon gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31J mlllon gallpns 
in 1910 it rose to 66J million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the Islands off the Arakan coasts are 
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known to contain nil depoRita but tiieir value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 Ralions were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Itamri Island in the Kyaulqiyu district during 

1911. Oil was struck atMiubu in 1910, the 
production for tliat year being 18,320 gaiions 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring 

struck near Makum in 1807. flotliing n 

iiowever, was done until 1883, and from that, 
jroar up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2i and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist In tbo Jtawaipindi and 
otlKir districts in tlio Bimjab. In liaiiiciiistan 
geological conditions are, adverse, and tliough 
some small oil springs have boon discovered, 
attempts to develop them liave not liitlierto 
been successful. 

The world’s production of petroleum 
in 1920 amounteil to nearly 1 .hO million lung tons, 
of whicli India eonlribuied 0.72 per ccni.. 

In 1927, this llgurc jumped f.o some 172 million 
long tons, of wliich the Indian proportion, on a 
practically stationary production, fell to o.(i4 
per cent. In 1.928 tlicre was a,notlicr snlista.ntial| 
rise iu t.lie world’s product ion, wliicli reaelied ihe 
ligiire of over 181 million tons. In 1 929, there 
was another Jum]) to over 202 million tons, 

QuantHi/ anti viilitf of [■‘ffrolritin prothnwl in Imliit ihirintil/w i/ettrs 1933 and 1934. 


iluii. in 1930 the worM’s produefion full to about 
193.1 million tons, in 1931 to about 187 million 
[tons, and. in 1932 to about 179 miliiou tons, 
‘whilst, in 1 93:i the proiluetioii rose again < o aliiiut 
198 million tuns. Decrease.s were sliowri by 
.Columbia, Triiiida.d, fiitlia, Germany. Bgypr. ami 
!anada. All other iiuportaiil {irodueers .showed 
in inereasi! in produefion. by far the largest 
amount being due to the Ibiited Sfati's. Thi* 
ITiiitcd State.s coul.ribiited I‘i2. 5 per eent,. of the 
Iworld's .supply in 1933, llus.sia 10.9 pi’r lymt. 
land VencKiUila 8.3 per cent. In 1928, India 
jeontributed 1.1. Gt pir cent., which fell to O.GO 
pur cent, in 1929 and rose to (> ,92 in 1930 0 .03 
per cent, in 1031 and 0.94 per eciit;.. in 1932, and 
fell again to 0 . 03 per cent, in 1 933; her po.sition on 
llie list of petroleum prodtieing countrie.s IVll 
from lltli iu 1929 to 12tli in 19;50 to 1U33, 
lier place, bedng taken by Trinidad. 

The ]irodiiefion of petruleimi in India {inelud- 
g flurma) itiereascil from 3(19, mi9, 022 gallons 
in 1 933 io 322,()2.').2«9 gallons iu l<i;i j . the liighest 
lignrein the luMury of tlie iudn.stiy, f lie previous 
peak production lieiiig 311,030.1(18 galloiiH in 
"130. The increase in 1934 was largely due to 
I iucrcasi> of some II miliiou gallons in .Assam 
lied liy an inerease of aiioiil, Inilf tlii.s amount 
mi linnna.oItVel jiartly liya niuileratedcerease 
tile I’luijali. Tills inerea.se in output in 
1934 was aeeuiii\iaiued, liowever, by a small 
iu l•slimall'd value amoimting to 
.477 (t 193, 570), or 4.1 per eeiit. 



■ 

1933. 


1934. 



Quantity. 

Value (.£1- 

--Its. 13.3). 

Quantity. 

Value ()l1=1!s. 13.3). 

Amim — • 

Gals. 

:rs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Us. 

£ ' 

Dadarpur 

55,867 

4,178 

314 




IMgboi 

52,710,120 

90,01,748 

670,823 

63,754,202 

1,08,86,609 

818,642 

liurma — 
Kyaukpyu 

14,3.50 

12,612 

948 

13,579 




Minim 

3,718,250 

7,90,218 

59,415 

3,873,128 I 



Singu . . 

<82,613,112 

1,75,55,284 

1,319,946 

81,927,114 




Thayetmj’O . . 

Upper Chindwln. 

434,572 

3,052,77.8 

92,346 

2,28,968 

0,943 

17,215 

685,489 

3,095,215 


(ffl) 

■4,82,77,033 

3,020,852 

Yenangyat (iu- 
e. 1 u d 1 n g 
Laiiywa). 

23,481,982 

50,20,905 

377,512 

27,717,552 




Yenangyaung. . 

135,685,8155 

2,88,50,573 ■ 

2,160,216 

137,447,963 




Punjab — 







AttoeJe .. 

4,236,136 

1 10.59,034 

79,627 

.,3,510,948 

8,77,737 

65,995 

Total 

306,009,022 

i 6,26,15,856 

1 

4,707,959 

322,025,280 

6,00,41,379 

4,514,389 
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Imports of Kerosene Oil into India dnrimj the years l!)a:5 and Tiia4. 


1 


1033. 


1934. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

E-S. 13.3) 

Quantity, j 

Value (£1 = 

-Rk. 13.3) 

From — 

Gala. 

Es. 

£ 

Gals, 

Its. 

£ 

Union of Sofia- j 















41,946,7.34 

1,00.85,785 

1.209,457 

43,121,885 

1.53,92,706 

1,157,3(6 


6,216,529 

1.5,55, nSO 

116,938 

8,796,256 

25,17,500 



246, 3g6 

13,14,828 

98,859 

6.772,813 

31,60,052 

238, Ohs 

I'er.sla . . . . 

302,708 

2,00,199 

15,053 

1,971.850 

10,59,061 

7i),62y 


4,31<),S83 

18,44,887 

138,714 

1.422,981 

2,04,709 

22,159 









1,104.850 

7,47,835 

56,228 

2,118,839 

12,78,786 

90,149 

Oilier countries. 

3,684.327 

3,6(!,'J49 

27,590 

390,431 

2,40,649 

18,771 

Total 

.57,77.8,363 

2,21,15,76.3 

1,662,839 

64..595,0.55 12.30, 58,463 

1,801 ,3?8 

Imports of Fuel Oils into India duriny the 

years 1033 

and 1934. 




1933. 


1934. 

, 

Quantity. 

Value (£l=Ba. 13.3) 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 = K3.13.3) 


Gals. 

Ea. 

£ 

Gals. 

Es. 

, £ 








Euumania 

10,702,471 

20,14,776 

151,4.87 

2,165,569 

3,73,907 

28,114 


64.584,911 

1,23,24,,390 

926,640 

77,150,970 

1,30,50,208 

1,026,331 

Straits Settle- 







numts 

1.50,1189 

41,706 

3,136 

189,555 

64,362 

4,087 

Borneo 

27,61.3,731 

50,.54.512 

380,039 

25,460,730 

43,50,602 

327,113 

Other countries. 

3,8.52,481 

7,94,256 

59,718 

1,598,004 

3,36,005 

25,264 

Total 

106,903,983 

2,02,29,640 

1,521,026 

108,571,437 

1,87,05,084 

1,410,909 


AmW and Mica. — Xhc, production of finiber 
in the Myitkyina Uistrlc.t, Bunna, rtccrcaseil from 

29 . 6 cwta. valued at Its. 1 2,020 (£897) in 1928, to 

19.6 cwts. valued at Jls, 6,080 (£454) in 1929, 
and 2.1 cwts, valued .at Eh. 730 {iM) iu 1930. 
There was no reported output in 1931, but in 
1932 there was an output of 11.6 cwts. valued 
at Es. 1,940 (£146), in 1933 of 76 lbs. valued at 
Es. 1,600 (£113), and in 1934 of 3 ,7 cwts. valued 
at Es, 152 (£12). 

There was a marked rise hi the declared 
production of mica from 41,07.5 ewts. valued 
at Ea. 16,82,04.5 (£126,470) in 193.3 to 55.706 
cwts, valued at Es, 20,76,599 (£156,13.5) in 1934. 
As has been freq,ueutly pointed out, the. output 
figures are incomplete, and a more accurate 
idea of the size of the industry is to be obtained 
from the export figures. In the years 1926 and 
1927 tile export figure wa,s approximately double i 
the reported production figure., whilst in the 
year.s 1928 and 1929 tlie quantity exported was 
more than double the reported production. In 
1930 the r(3Corded exports were, however, only 
some 67 per cent, in excess of the reported i 
production, in 1931 36 per cent,, in 1932 43 per 
cent, , and in 1933 some 45 per cent, in excess. 


Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead. — A further 
increase Jiaa to- be recorded in the production 
of tin-ore from Burma including Karonni State 
from 4,.5U3,9 tons valued at Es. 64,37,650 
(£484,034) in 1933 to 5.801.2 tons valued at 
Es. 1,01,70,348 (£764,688) in 1934. This is the 
higliest quantity and total value yet recorded 
ui any one year, Tiie large increase in the total 
valiKi is, of course, mainly due to the rise in the 
price of the metal re.sulting from the tin res- 
triction selinmc, in operation in the five leading 
tin-producing countries ilalaya, Netherlands, 
Rast Indies, Bolivia, Nigeria and Miam, a scheme 
to which India is not an adherent. The increase 
ill output of some 1,297 tons is shared b('tween 
all the producing districts. Of the total pro- 
duction of 1934 3,907.2 tons, or, some 67.3 per 
cent., came from .Burma proper, the balance of 
1894 tons being derived from Mawclil in Karenni 
State. There was no reported output of block 
tin. 

Imports of Unwrought Tin rose from 41,655 
cwts. valued at Es. 52,96,454 (£398,230) in. 1933 
to 44,454 cwts. valued at Es .67,71,443 (£509,131) 
in 1934 ; over 97 per cent, of these imports 
camij from the Straits Settlements. 
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Copper. — Duriiia tho luino output] 

to UiiH.l'i:; Itiiif; tons o£ t:oji]K‘r-ori-‘ 1 
irom >ri)sal)()ni iuirl 'X'l t lout; tons from UUoliiiui, 
inukiiit' atotal of l-t^.s.tot'i Inn^ tons, valued at' 
Its. ad, 19,809 (£d57.iaa),at'ainst 201,7it2 Ion}? 
ore in litOO valii.-d at Its. t'ti.li’.lKiO (tl 00,388). 
tons of coinmr A total of 314, its.', short 
tons of ore, was treated in ttie mili, and tlie 
production of rettiied copper amounted to 
0.309 loiid tons atrainsr 4,800 Ions in the 
previous year. A totiil of 5.250 tons of 
copi)or ingots wa.s consiinicd in tlie rollin',' mill 
and 8 ,j 2 tons were sidd in the linlian market .at 
an avcrai'e price id' Ks. 5i)8 per ton. Operations 
in the, rollim; mill resnltod in the production 
of .8,189 loin; tons of yidlow nii-tal, the whole 
of which was sold in India at an average, pries? 
of Its. 584 per ton. 

The production of silver from the Bawdwin 
raiues of Ujipcr .Unrina diiriin; ]‘.t34 fell slifthtly 
hy 292,02,8 ozs. as compared with 1933, hut this 
fall in quantity was accompanied hy ti rise in 
value of Ks. S,9t>,V,87 (£05,398) due to the 
increase in the price of silver during the year. 

The output of silver obtained as a hye-produet 
from the Ivolar gold mines of Mysore showed a 
f,ill of 681 ozs. 

The amount of silver bullion and eidn exported 
during the year was 53,991.714 ozs. valued at 
Bs. 7,26,70,511 (£5,463,948) ns compared with 
,5.8,328,890 ozs. valued at Its. 7,00,38,500 
(£5,266,059) during 1933, 

The production of lead>ore at the Burma 
Corporation's Bawdwin mines in Burma fell 
slightly from 544,701 tons in 1933 to 443,489 
tons in 1934, whilst the total amount, of met al 
extracted, fell from 72,045 tons (iiieludiug l,4Sf 
tons ofantimonialleud) valued at Rs. 1,15,61,91! 
(£869,317) in 1933 to 71,815 tons (including 1,25! 
tons of antimoniallead) valued at Rs. 1,06,86,230 
(£803,476) in 1934. Tlie quantity of silver 
extracted from the Bawdwin ores fell slightly 
from 6,054,047 ozs. valued at Rs. 05,74,695 
(£494,338) in 1933 to 5,792,019 ozs. valued at 
Rs. 74,44,482 (£559.736) in 1934. The value of 
the le.ad per ton fell from Rs. 160.5 (,£12.07) 
to Rs. 148. S (£11.19), whil,>if. the value of the 
silver per ounce, rose from Rs. 1-1-5 (19. Od.) 
to Rs. 1-4-7 (23.19d.) in the year under review. 
The ore reserves in tlie Bawdwin mine as calcu- 
lated on tlie 1st of .Tilly, 1034, totalled 4,062,511 
tons, against 4,133,792 tons at the end of .Time 
1933, vvith an average composition of 24.6 per 
cent, of lead, 14.8 per cent, of zinc, 0-84 per 
cent; of copper, and 18.9 ozs. of silver per ton 
of lead. Included in this reserve are approxi- 
mately 250,000 tons of copper-ore. 


trlYlaliucroaso in value. The decrease was due 
to decrease of about. 1,1)09 tons from Mysore 
.State, jiartially halaneed by an inenuise in the 
lUtpiit of the Salem distriet. Madras, 

Zinc. — The produetioii of zinc eoneeiitrates hy 
the Burma Corporation Limited, ill the Aortiiern 
.Shan .State.s, ro.se from 61,4,32 fon.s valued 
at Us. 30,.82.J»44 (£231,890) in 1933 to OS.SJiS 
-allied at Rs. 26,77,413 (£201.309). the 
ie in quantity lieiiig aecomiianied by a 
“.e ill value. The quantity is tlie gresitest 
liitherto reivirded, Imt tlie value is nnieli iielnw 
tlioseoftlleyeure I926to 192!) (£5.59,412 in 1928). 
Tile fail in value diirin',' 1931 is. or course, due 
‘ a fall in the niiirkct price of sixdter. 

The exiKuTs diiciiig tlie year under review 
amoimted to 77,599 tons valued ai- Rs. 2!t,4(>,fV.>3 
(£221, .556) against 64,950 toms valued ut Rs, 
32, 92, .->90 (£240,789) ill the preceding year. 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi* 
precioms stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
giirnefc, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
iiiul amher. 'I'lie production of diamonds in 
Central India rose from 2,312 earats valued at 
Us. 63,6!)5 (£4,789) in 1 933, to 2,4.80 carat,s valued 
at Rs. 1,22.501 (£9.211) in 1934. Of this latter 
proiUietion 2,429 earats were produced in Banna 
State mill the reiinindcr in (.‘harkliari, Aiaigarh, 
and Bijawar. 

Since the liquidation of the Burma Enby 
Mines, Limited, and the final cessation of the 
operations of tills company in 1931, there has 
iieen an interrognurn during wiiich reliable 
stiiMsLic.s of produetiou of gem stones in, the 
-Mogolt .Stone Tract have been unobtainable. 
Work, howeV('r,is still continued by local miners; 
in addition a certain iimount of work is being 
done under extraordinary licenses. For 1982 
no returns W'oro available, e.vcept that a line 
Ruby of 17 carats was found at ChaUnggyi near 
iMogok, and a line sapphire of about 90 carats 
and a good star sapphire of 4.53 carats were 
mined at Katho. For 1933 the only return was 
of 1,103 earats of rubies from Rathe. For 1934, 
however, there is a reported production of 21,622 
carats of rubies valued at Rs. 36,011 (£2,708) 
and 153 earats of sapphire valued at Rs. 830 
(£25), The data for 1933 and 1934 relate to 
production under extraordinary licenses. 

In addition the production was reported from 
Boomjani in the Badar district of Kashmir 
State, of 18,373 tolas (1,071,869 carats) of 
Saphixo valued at Rs. 1,38,961 (£10,448). 
In addition there was a production of (58,660 
tolas of Corundum of no commercial value. 
The sapphire deposits of Kashmir have long been 
known, but on account of their high altitude 
they are worked only occasionally. 


SALT. 

There was a large increase in the total output of salt, amounting to nearly 250,000 tons, shared 
by all producing provinces but chiefly due to Bpmbay and Sind (205,484 tons) and Aden (27,286 
tons). Thetotalprcduction— 1,963, 702 tons— -is the highest yet recorded, the previous maxi- 
mum output being 1 ,921,396 tons in 1919. Imports of salt into India increased by some 
25,000 tons, all the countries of origin, showing deoreaiSPS excepting Aden from wliich 53,403 
tons were received above the imports of the previous year.) 
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QuantUy and Value of Salt produced in India during the- years 1933 and 1.031, 


— 1 


1933. 

1 


1034. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1- 

E.s.13-3). { 

Cjuantity. 

Value (£1= 

Es. 13-3). 

, : j 

Tons 

Es. 

£ 

Tons 

Es. 

£ 

Aden . . .... 

308,129 

21,00.090 

157,902 

335,41.5 

20,44,905 

153,762 

Bengal,. 

13 

180 

14 

28 

371 

28 

Bombay and Sind 

415,533 

21,81,752 

164,011 

020,972 

«26,75,218 

201,144 

Burma., .. ..| 

35,(89 

4,81,621 

36,212 

36,970 

6,33,916 

' 40,144 

Gwalior .. 

j 36 

1,768 

133 

00 

3,249 

244 

Madras 

490,.5l0 

28,9.3,911 

217.587 

499,268 

25,94,004 

195,045 

Northern India 

j 4ti2,;83 

87.65,718 

283,137 

470,977 

38,21,929 

287,363 

Total . . 

1 1,712,397 

1,1 -4, 25, 010 

859,020 

1 ,903,702 

1,16,73,682 

877,720 


(u) JlxcluJos till' value of iU.on^ tons u£ salt produeed in Sind. Information is not available. 
Imports of Salt into India during the years and 

1934. 


Quantity 


1033 

Value (i:i=:lt.s. 13.3). 


From— 

United Ivint'- 
dom 

Germany 
Spain .. 

Aden and De- 
pendencies . 

'■ Egypt .. .. 

• Italian East 
, Africa 

Other countries. 

Total . . 


Quantity. Value (£I=Es. 1S.3), 


Tons 

Es. 1 

£ 

Tons 

Bs. 

1 

1,057 

57,180 

7,720 

91.403 i 
8,70,577 i 
1,33,185 j 

0,872 
05,157 
10,0 4 

515 

66,317 

74,591 

8,94,075 

6,608 

67,224 

250,620 

15,534 

3,57,809 i 
2,32,329 

252,471 

17,408 

310,028 

12,824 

39,54,992 

1,64,231 

297,368 

12,348 

27,949 
747 ; 

i 4,21,338 
11,222 1 

31,680 

844 

12,375 

109 

1,70,939 
7,999 1 

, 12,853 

1 601 

366,818 

j 51,17,923 

384,806 

392,163 

52,66,827 

390,002 
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in Bombay* xney carry on nnsmess on the i 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1887 from tlie funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and puroliase of Joint Stock securities 
promoted throughout tlie Presidency of Bom- 
bay. Their powers are dellned by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body. of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to stop business in 
tiinps of emergencies. The ofBcial address 
of the .?epretary is Dalai Street, ffort, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Hs. 6 which was gradually raised to Its. 7,000, 
The fee for the Broker's card has increased. 


In 1921 a number of cards were sold at 
Its. 40,000 each and the proceeds veere employed 
to puroliase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion of the business. The present value of the 
card is about Es, 11,000, 

In November 1917 a second Stock .Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions it was revived in 1922, It 
has ceased to function again. 

Committee of Enquiry. — In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, customs, 
praetioes, rules, regulations and methods 
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of business of the Native Share and stock Brolc- purchase a share from a member and seek 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to investigate! election and on teing elected the admission 
any such complaints of the public and to make | fee charged by the Association is Its. 6,000. 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the i The conduct of members and of business is con- 


aforesaid matters or any other matter appertadn- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee' 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who append- 
ed a minority report. The majority report, 
made several important recommendations for i 
reform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on ! 
the part ot the piiNlo. The Assaoiation, how - 1 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves i 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mill scrips. The market 
was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern- 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that Indicated above will be unlikely. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market met 
In the open air in business quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Astoci- 
ation was formed, a Bepresentative Gonmiitteo 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business. Public confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions. The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was respon.sible 
for an astoundingly large volume of business 
in the market which culminated in a boom. 

In June, 1923, the Association was incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies' Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised 
capital of Es. 3 lakhs divided Into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts arc 
made up annually up to 80th September. At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 223, each firm owning, and being 
entitled to own, only one share. 

The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
608. The Committee has restricted the further 
. >sale of new shares until it deems it necessary to 
'revise its decision, exception being maile in the 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
Arm. Anyone to become a member is required to 


trolled by bye-laws, customs an d usages being 
fully honoured. The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers. It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. The principal 
business transacted Is connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, fiour, etc.) Eailway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub- 
committees and Hoiiy, Office Bearers — the 
President and two Joint Hony. Treasurers. 
The ttoinmittce is empowered to do all work 
on behalf of the Association, which in its 
t urn delegates powers to the Suh-Commlttees 
and the Hon. Office Bearers. The Committee 
also adjudicates in disputes between members 
thus eiialiliiig the members to avoid Law 
Courts in most cases. 

Committee for 193 S.—J. E. Coulthard, Esq. 
President; J. 8. Haywood, Esq.; G. 0, Mont- 
gomery, Esq. ; O. A. Cohen, Esq. Sarbotosh 
Sen, Esq.; Jitendra Mohan Diitt, Esq., M.sc.; 
Goralall Seal, Esq. ; Sliambhu Nath Dutt, Esq., 
GoblndlyallBangur, Esq. ; Mahaliram Sonthaha, 




MokandlaU, 


Joint Honorary Treasurers : — Goralall Seal, 
Esq, ; Mahaliram Sonthalla, Esq. 

Seorelary : — Erom April 1936, D. Chakravirty, 

B.Ii. 

The Stock Exchange has its own building at 
7, Lyons Eange. This building— -one of the finest 
specimen of its kind — was opened on 6th July 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Government 
Bengal. The ^und floor is utilised for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 p.m. The Meszanine floor contains 
the offices of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places for the 
benefit of tho members. The upper tlxreo floors 
are tenanted by members' offices. 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated atNo, 9 
Broadway consists of about 100 Members of 
which 25 are working Members. It was niamod 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares. Business is regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There is a Boaru of arldfcra- 
tion. There is an admittance memberslrii' card 
Of, Es. 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Es, 100.1 The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
E$.3,,9oq. 
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JIudi'rn commerce m India was built up by 
mcrcliaats froiu the west and was lor a long 
time entirely in their hands. Chambers oi 
Commerce and numerous kindred Asaocia- 
noiis were formed by them for its protection 
uui assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a larpu and srowing part in tins 
oommereiai life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to tlie natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
lias led tile way in tlie industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of tile new fiidia, wlule Bengal, 
very active in otlier fields of activity, lags 
belilnd in tliin one. Arising from tliese clr- 
eumstnnees we find Clianibers of Commerce 
in BomViay, Karaelii, Calcutta, Madras and 
atlier imiKirtant eentres, witli a membership 
boti) European and Indian ; but alongside these 
liave sprung un in reeeut years certain Asso- 
oiaUon«,8Uehas the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Obauilmr and Bureau, of which tiie membership 
H exclusively Indian. 'These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work iu association. 

Tlie London Chamber of Commerce in 1921 
realizing the increasiuc attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
?r«ips to form an "East India Section" of 
their organization. 'J'he Indian Cliambers 
work harmoniously with tliis body, but are 
in no sen.se affiliateil to it, nor is tliere at present 
any ineliimtion on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that tlie Indian Cliambers can themselves 
achieve tiudr objects better and more 
effectively tlian a London body could 
<io for them, and on various 'occasions 
the Loudon Cliamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with w'liat seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters. 

A new movement was started in 1918 
by tlio Hon. Sir l'’azu]bhoy Currimblioy Tbra- 
hiiu, a leading niillowncr and public citizen 
of Bombay, wliicli nim.s at effecting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazuibhoy's original 
plan was for tlie formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The jiroposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India, The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christinas 
holiday , season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Beoepfcion Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were pirepaied to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India, The late Sir 
D. E. AVaeha, the then President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
tta Chairman of the Keceptlon Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Faaulbboy 
Cuirimbhoy as the first President. The Con- ' 


gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
AssOfiateil Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provineial Conmiiitee empowered to 
take the necessary steps to get the Association 
regi.stered and to enrol iiiembm and carry mi 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The organization lauguisiied for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delld 
and 1 927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities liailing, like the first movement, from 
h’ombay. Tlie Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 81st December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd .lannar.v 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being “ at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
wliere lie directs it to be located." Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following : — 

(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(l>) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common go«d of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter intoany arrangement with any 
Gevernment or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
witli any sucli arrangements, rights^ 
privileges ard concessions. 

(d) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
tlie Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogetlier or in part similar to those 
of this Federation, 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in -any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the : 
undertaking of which may seem to \ 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(y) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchangf: 
promissory notes, bills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- f 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 
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The Hulo? provide for two classes of members, 
viz., numbers eonsistiii" of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription lis. iiUO) and others consist- 
iag of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Its. 150). 

The following arc the Committee of the 
li'ederatlon for 1035 
PrPbidnit. — Lula. Padampat Piughiinia. 
Vice-Pre!iidnni.~~MT. Ih P. Khuilan. 

Mi'itihcm olt/ifi Ctiiiimiffii '. — Kasturbbai Lalbhal 
(Ahmedabiid llillnwiier.-’ Associsdion, Ah- 
medabad), Jlr. (I. I). Birla (Jniliau Chauibcr 
of tlominerce, Calcutta). Sir Piir.shntaiuilasi 
Thakurd.X'i, TCt.. C.I.K, M.B.h., (Indi;m Saltl 
Association, Homhav), Mr. Maim Snbedar 
(Indian jMerchants' Chamlior, Bombay), Mr. | 
A. I>. .Shroif (Indian Mcrchauls’ dianiher, i 
BoniViay), Lala Sliri itam (Delhi llietory- 
owncrs’ FederaiUm, Dtdlii), iSeth Walehaml 
.Hir.achand (Ifahavas.Iitra Ciiamber of Com-i 
mereo, Bomliay), Dir. Nalini Banjaii Siirlo-r! 


(Beiimil Is'ationai ChaiobiT of ( 'niitiiienv, 
Calcutta), Mr. cimnilai P. .Meiita dioniliay 
Jiullion KxehaiiEC. .fiombav), Mr. M. I.. 
Dahanukar (Maharashtra ilianilier of Coiii- 
merce, Pomhay), l.aia Kamjiilas Vaihbya 
(Cwalior CUandiiT ol Coiuieertc. lasiikari 
and Lt. Sardar P. S, Hoiihbiins (Indian t liam- 
lifjr of t.'onniU'n-e, l.ahiiiv). 

Tlonomrii Tmff.'tmvw. -Mr D. 1‘. Kluiitan 

(Indian Chambr-r of Ci iioinercc, Calcaittu). aiai 
Sir Hari Sankcr .Paul, Ivt., 3U.i:.i'. ( licntral 
National (‘liandier nf CnUiiic ic! , Calcutta). 

Vo-npM Mi'iiihcrt:. — Mr. S. M. Piisliir. CawnTtore, 
Pandit IC. Santaiiaui, l.alaiiv. Mr. .M. .Muha in- 
laid Ismail, .Madras, .Mr. B. D;is, M.n.A., 
Cuttiu-k, Mr. A. },. Cjlta, Calcutta Mini .Mr. 
lloshang If, .B. I,.»iu.“ha'w, ICaraclii. 

ScoivUtni, — Mr. 1>. 0. MulhcrkaT. 


OD'iiv mhl/i'tts, — K'anda ' 
Ti'li'<jrai-b k iuhlnvis . — U 
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Tlie Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in Calcutta , 
The Bengal Chamber is registered witli a 
declaration of mombcrsliip of 300. Its objects 
are the usual jiurposes connected witli tlie 
protection of trade “ in particular in Cid- 
cutfca," There are two classes of member.s. 
Permanent (Chamber and Associated) and 
Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and linns engaged 
in commerce, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or oilier 
corporations, formed for any purpose or oliject 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in oi 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

The following are the oflice hearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1936-37 : — 


G. Arthur, Messrs. 

. Members. — Mr,T. T. If. Allan, The National 
Bank of India, Ltd. f Mr. H. P. Bateman, 
Messrs. .Shaw, IVallace Co., Mr. A. 0. 
Brown, Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co. ; 
Mr. W. Hunter, Messrs, Gillmders, Arbubhnot 
& Co.; Mr. .T. Reid Kay. Messrs James Finlay 
& Co., Mr, 0. 0. Miller, M.h.c., Messrs, 

Hoarc Milh'r & Co., J.ld. ; Mr. J. H. 8. Richard- 
son, Messrs. xVndrew yule & 0o„ Ltd. 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr. A. C. 
Daniel. Assistant Secretary, Mr. D. C. Fair- 
bairn. ' 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others)- to which the Chamber has the rigljtof 
returning representatives, and the represent- 
atives returned, for the current year. 

TJie Council oJ Slate . — The Hon’ble Sir 
George Campbell. 


The llnml LeaPlnthr ('aiimdl. -Mr. F. T. 
Floiuiiii ii’al- Kiel trie Supply Curporatum Ltd ). 
T. Lamb (Ilenu Dunlop iV Co. Ltd.); Mr. W. C. 
Woriiswoitli (Tlif Stat small 1 1 d. i ; Mr. G. \V, 
III (.Miicneill A Co.); Mr. W, H. Tliomp- 
... (Peinial Tclepboui- ); v r. C. C. Miller. 
(Me.ssr.s. Jloare Miller ,v. t.'o.. Ltti.). 

The Valmlla Port Trust. — Mr, G. V. Lloyd 
(Turner Morri-son A- Co., J,td.) ; Mr. IV. Hunter 
(Glllanders .Vrbuthiiot .v Co.); Mr. .V. O. 
Brown, (.Maekinnon, Muckeuzie a Co., Ltd.); 
-Mr. G. W. l.t‘■.sou (Mafiieil! A- Co.) ; Mr. K. 

Nii'oKon, (Gladstone, Wyllie w Co.); Mr. J. 
lleid Kay, (.lames Finlay A. Co.. Ltd.), 

The Cah'utta Mimicipal Vorpornlion.’ — Mr. 
C. W. Miles, (Shaw Wallace A. Co.); Mr. 
H. G. .-ipoouer, (Martin A; Co.) ; Mr. W. T. 
Vizar Harmcr (Bunaal Iron Co., Ltd.) ; 
P. J. Marindin( Burma Shell Oil .Storage & Dis- 
tributing Co. of India, Ltd.); Mr. 0. H. 
Holmes, (Holmes Wilson A’ Co., Li d.) ; Mr. A. 
R. Colley, (Calcutta Klectric Supply Corpor- 
ation Ltd.). 

The Hoard of Trustees for the I mprovement of 
tMcuUa.—Mv. W. H. 'I'iiompsou, ii.L.c. (Bengal 
Telephone Co., Ltd.) 

The Bernal Boiler G immksi on. -^-Mr. ML Gow, 
(Burn& Co., Ltd.); Mr. T. W. Forrest; Mr. 
W. H. W. I'rquhart. 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Comrhiesion : — 
Mr. R. J. Oliver ; Mr. G. Y, Robertson. 

The Ciiamber elects renresentatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and' 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Ohainher of Commerce : — 

Calcutta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association. Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire lasurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, Thi 
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Wine Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indinn Mining Association, Oalcvitta Baled 
.Tntc Association, Indian Paper Jlakers’ Asso- 
olation, Indian Kngincering Association, Calcutta 
.fntc Fabrics Shippers* Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association. Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Assoeiatiou, Calcutta Billed Jute 
Shipj'ers’ Association, (.tidc.utta ,Tut.e. Dealers’ 
Assoi-iiition, Cabuitta Hides and SSldns Sliippers’ 
Assoeiatiou, Cide.iiita Accident Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Jdour Mills’ Associiition, Calcutta 
-River 'transport Association, and the Masters’ 
Stevedores" Association. 

Ibe Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration for the dclcrniinatiou, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cu.s- 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
wbora reside or carry on business ijcrsonslly 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or .Burnmh, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and dvftcren- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acta as the Registrar of the Tribunal, whicdi 


consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
hers as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise lie selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The .Re- 
■'istrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
ifeasurers’ Department controlled by a special 
committee. It ineliules a Superintendent 
(Jlr. R. J'lllis), Head Offlee Manager (Mr. 0. G. 
Smith) and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. 
G. 0. G. Smyth, J. B. F. Henfrey and 
B. Perry), and the staff at the time of the last 
oflicial returns consisted of 100 officers. The usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port Is followed. The Department lias its. own 
provident fund and compassionate funds arul 
Measurci’s* Chib. The Cliamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly tiie Calcutta Prices Current. 
and also publishes a l.'irge number of statistical 
«ireutar.s of various desoriptioiis iu addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The objects of tlie ('!iamln-r are to aid .and 
stimuliite till' ilevcloimieiit ot coinnieiciul, 
agi'ieultunil and iiidu.strial eii<i-rpri<f's in Bengal 
and Assam and to prolect tlie enmmereia’ 
interests of all iiei>ons trading tlierein ; ii 
promote unaaimlfy and nniiormity of ^aacticr 
amongst tlie members of the coiiniiiTeial eom- 
mnnlty; to represent tlieir vievs and reipiire- 
ments to the (Jovernmeiit, r.iilway and port 
authorities ; to aruinge for organised action 
on all matter.s involving the interests of nieinbi'rs 
including conditions ot employment of iudusi rial] 
labour; lo arldtrate wlieii oecasioii occurs' 
between parties willing to submit their d ilferences 
to the Assoeiatiou, and gciuaviHy to do all sueli 
things as may lie eondiieivu to the inte, rests 
of the comnuTcial clas-es of Bengal and Assam. 


Members of the Ereeutive Committee. — Mr. N. 
,R, Sarkar, (Hiudustlian Co-operative Imsuranec, 
Soeicty, J,td.) ; Afr. ,S. C. Alitra, (Jalaa Mitra 
&. Co,); Rai A. C. Bancrjec . Bahadur, (A, 0, 
Banerjee. & Co.); Mr. Sadlian (iliandra Boy,, 
(Wilson A Roy) ; R'uniar .Ivartiek Churn Mullick, 
(Itaja .1), H. -Mulliek & Sons, T.td.) ; Mr. Antn 
Rrokash Boral, (Prosad Das .Boral Ar Bro.s.) : 
Mr. 1). AT. Sen. (.Bengal Glass M^orks, Ltd.): 
Capfc. H. H. Dutt, M.H., (Bengal Immunity Co.,, 
Ltd.); Mr. S. AT, B.ancrjeo, (Kalyanpur ‘ Lime 
Works, Ltd.) ; Jfr. A. C. Sen, (I>. M. Das & 
Sons, Ltd.) ; Mr. Jilian Krislina Mitter, Mr. H. 
K. Roy Choiidlmry, (JCalisharan (jiirish Chandra 
.Roy Ohoudliury) ; Air. B. Maitra, (Calcutta 
Chemical Co,, Ltd.) ; Air. Akhil Bandhu Guha, 
(Dhakeswari Cotton Alllls Ltd.) : Air, R. 

(By tfe Bay) ; Dr. AL M. Bay, n.ac., ; 
Alr.S. C, Bay, M.A., jj.r,., (Aryasthan Insurance 


Co., Ltd.); Afr. B. C. Ghosh, R.Se. (Lond). 
n. com. (bond,), (Sisir Soap Works); Air. 
I’sinwarllall Roy, Ah'. .)o.gen(ira Kishore Das, 
M.-'i., n.i,., (AL Bhattaisharyya & Co.). 


1, 1ST OB' AFPII.IATKP BODIES ANP ASSOCIATION 
MEMItUKS OB' THE BENlUIi NATION.AI, 

CHA.Mi HR 01' co.mmb;roi!:--19:L'5. 

The Bengal Industries Association, 15, Clive 
Street, Cale.utta ; The Bengal Hosiery Atauu- 
fae.tnrersB’ A.ssoeiation, 2, Ashu .Balm Jjane, 
Ividderpore, Calcutta ; The All-India Soap 
Alakers’ Association, 22, Canning Street, 
Calcutta; The Bengal Glass Aranufacturers 
Association, 2, Royal I'lNchange Place, Calcutta ; 
Tlie Indian Colliery Ownor.s’ As.soeiation, 
Jharia, IS, I. By. ; The Hast India Jute As.socia- 
tion Ltd., 2, Bo.val Bxehange J’lace, Calcutta; 
The, Calcutta Iron Arcrcliants’ Association, 
P224/6, Strand Bank Road, Arcerbaliarghat, 
Calcutta ; The Oil Alllls As.sociation, ISlB* 
•FRija Dinendra Street, Cialeutta ; The Faridpur 
lUstrict Meretuints’ Association, Faridpur • 
The Association of JincinCers, 2, .Royal lixcliange 
Place, Calcutta ; The Indian Iiisuraneo rn.'ititute, 

2, Bojml Rxebange Place, Cale.utta ; The iiastein 
Bengal Jute Association Ltd., 5/1, Royal 
Exchange Place, Calcutta; Tlie Bengal Jute 
Growers’ Association, 2, Royal I'lxchango 
Place, Calcutta ; The Calcutta Shellac .Exchange 
Ltd,, 3. Alangoe Lane, Calcutta ; Tlic 'Tippcrali 
Chamber of Commerce, Comilia ; The Indian . 
I’lant.era’ As.sociation, Sridharpur, Sylliot ; The 
Paddy Aferchants’ Association, GO/I, Chctla 
Road, Mipore, Calcutta ; The Calcutta Wine 
A.ssoei.atlon, 1, TJnclsay Street, (tilcutta ; The 
Tipperah Trades Association, Comilia ; The 
Munshidabad Silk As.sociation, Berhampnr, 
District Afurshidabad and The Provident 
Insurance Companies As.sociation (llongal), 

2, Royal Exchan.ge I’laco., Calcutta. 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Tntlian Chamhcr of Commerce was csta* 
lilishiicl in November 1025 to promote aiul pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular tiie trade, eoinmerce 
and industries in or with wiiieli Jnilians are 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians; to 
watcii over and protect the, general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or indu.stries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between momliers 
fif this Chamber ; to arbitrate in tlie settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical cdueatiDii 
and such study of dilferent branclics of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India; to provide,! 
regiilate and maintain a suitable Imildlng ori 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- , 
merclal lischange in Calcutta ; and to do all 
such other things as may bo conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of tliera. 

There are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Ks. 100 and the Mofussil 
members Es. 50. Merchants, Hankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport : 
or Insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or' 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who arc 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber. 

The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber for the year 11)30-3? : — 

i’rcsi(fenf.~Mr. B. M. Birla. 

AVnior Vice-l‘resuleut. — Mr. A, R. Balal. 

Vice-l^resident. — Mr. f!. L. Mehta. 


i tv'haitan; Mr. F.aiznlla lianm-p; Mr. H. L. 
Miuarka : Mr. S. IC. I'.hatfer; Mr. .1. N. 1 iiUiri : 
-Mr. .1. B. Dntia; Mr. 1C. .1. Ihiiohit ; Mr. 
ICcdarnath Khandelwa! ; Mr. iCassiiu -V. 
.Moliamed ; Mr. Bahadur Singh Singhi ; Mr. 
Bansidhar .lalan; Bai lialiadiir Uiun Dev 
Cholihani ; Mr. S. x. Mitter ; Mr. 1,. 1*. I’lHliiar, 

Secrctnr!/. — Mr. M. I*. Caiulhi, M..a. 

The following A^isociaftons are alliliaied with 
I the Chamber; — Indian Sugar Mill.'-’ A'-soeiatiou, 
[.lute Balers’ Association, Indian I’rodnep 
Association, Hast Imlia .lute A-.sociation, 
Calfiitia Rice Mercliants’Associai ion, t'ali-ntta 
Kiran.'i A.s.soiu'.atlon, t.’nnny Tr.itic.s .l.s.sociatlon, 
Indian Colliery Owners’ .\ssoeiation, Indian 'I’ea 
Merehants’ .A.ssociation, and Manvari Rice 
Mills Ai5.soeiatU)n. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also a)t- 
pointed ill 1!)27 a Tribunal of Arbitr.atinn to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view tocovorthe varying nature 
of disputes arising in liitreront trades, separate 
Iianols of Arbitration are appointed on the 
Trlhunal of Arhitration for each of tlie fol- 
lowing trades : — (1) Jute, (2) ttnnny, (3) Piece- 
goods and Yarn, (1) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (C) Ceneral. 

Chamber’.s representatives on— 

Catnittii ]‘o)t, Cwm« iVn/oH 1). 1’. Khaltan. 


J''iid liidian Ituilu'uy hot'nl A dr it. 
wittec .* Mr. A. b. Ojha. 

Kidtlern Uenijal Lueal Advmir}i Ctmn 
Mohunlal balluchuud Shah. 


liailumv Itales Advirntry Committef : Messrs. 
. A. b. Ojha, JI. P. Bagaria, ti. b. Mehta, 
Faizulla Oangjee anti .1). I’, Jvhaitau, 

Calmtta Society for the Prereniion of Cruelty 
to Animals: Board of Bcunoiuic Enquiry, 
Bengal : — Mr. <1. i.. Mehta. 

: Chamher’s Auditors : Messrs. S. B, Dandeker 

. A Co., R.A. 


The Indian National Committee of the. 
International Cliamber of Commerce was estab- ■ 
lished for the following purposes in the year 
"1928:— 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the “ International Chamber”, is estab- 
lished, namely : 


(if) To secure harmony of action on alli 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. I 


(iii) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roil 35 commeroiai bodies as Organisation Mem" 
bers , and 87- commercial firms as Associate 
Members. 
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{)j'ric!:-lu:AUi;!;s- >nit thk Ykar Hiao-a?. 

]>. 1*. Khiiitan. , _ 

— Mr. 'Waldiaml Hiracliaiui. j So'dhijaiis. Lalioie : and Mr. Vidyasagi 
I’andya, Mjulr.'is. 


Uoinlfay., JMr. A. D. KlirolT, Bombiiy ; 
Mr. Chnnilal 15. Mehta, Boinhay : Mr. M. J.. 
Bahaniikar, ISoraliay ; .U;. Sui'dur f>. S. 


Menihers of the (Umtm Wee Lala Padainpat, 

Ringhania. Cawnporc : Mr. Hooscinblioy A.| Horiunini 
balljec, .M.b.A., Bonibav : Mr. Kasturhliai : Calcutta. 

Laibhai, Ahmcdabad ; .Mr, tb 1) Hirla,| .--Mr. I), fb 4 Midlierkar. 

Calcutta ; Mr Piirsliotanidas Thaknrdas, Ivt.,| ‘ . 

c'.i.r.., M.ii.ib, I'.djnbay ; Mr, Maim Kuhcdar,! Of/b'c .• -1155, Ca lining street, Calcutta. 


The object and rlutles o£ the Bombay 
Clminbir, as set forth in their Memo- 
ratidiitn and .Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among couiiuerelal men on all subjects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protcjt the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency; to collect and cUissify inform- 
ation on alt matters of general comtnereial 
Interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
atlectlng merchants as a body, or mercantile 
Interests in general; to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations iu other places and with, 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile : 
interests; and to arbitrate between parties I 
willing to refer to, and atdde by, the judgment! 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir iiobert Grant,! 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their first set of rules. According to the latest 
returns the number of Chamber members 
is 18(5. Of these numbers 20 repro.snnt banking 
institutions, 11 sliippuig agencies and cora-i 
panics, 3 flrm.s of solicitors, 3 railway companies, i 
12 instu-aiice companies 17 engineers and 
contractors, 130 firms engaged in general! 
mercantile business. 1 

All persons engaged or interested in merean- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election , to membership by 
ballot. Tlic Chamber member’s subscription is 
Bs. 360. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or ‘‘eminent in commerce and 
manufactures,” may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested in mercan tile pursuits and visiting 
the;, Presidency may be introduced as a visitor 


by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name In a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subject 
liim to the rule for the admission of members. 


Officers of the Year, 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President . and 
V'ice-Pre.sident and seven members, The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 

A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies: — 

Tlie Council of State one reprc.sentat{vo. 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two repre.sentativos. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year ,193.5-36 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies ; — ' 

President. — L, A. Ilalsall, Esq., 

Vice-President. — A; K. G. IJogg, Esq., 
Committee. — W, A. Beil, Esq,; E, 11. French, 
Esq.; J. F.Macdonell, Esq.; M.C.; B. Scherer, 
Esq. ; P. Stones, Esq. ; o.b.r,; D. I). Storran ■ 
Esq.; J. B. B, Tata, Esq ; 

Secretary. — B. J. F. Sulivan, Esq. 

Asst. Secretary.' — H. Boyal, Esq. 
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Representatives on— 

Council of State: The Hotv’ble Mr. 11. II. I’urker. 
Bombay Legislative Council ; J. B.. Greaves, 
JJsq'., M.li.C. ; L. A, Halsall, Esq. • 

Bombay Fort Trust : Q. IT. Cooke, Esq.; 
A. Tv. G. Hogg, Esq. ; E. H. French, Esq. ; 

G, L. Wiutofbotharn, Esq. ; R. C. Lowndes, 
Esq: 

Bombay Municipal Coporation : 0. P. G. AVade, 
Esq. 

Sinlenlmm College of Commerce Advisory Board: 
li. L. Ferard, Esq. and A. G. Gray, Esq. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission: 

H. .F. Milne, Esq. ; 

Persian Oulf Lights Committee: G. Furze, Esq. 
Indian Central Cotton Committee: M. S. Duruti, 
Esq. 

Empire Cotton Crowing Corporation: S. B. 
SamqUys, Esq. 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standitig 
Advisory Committee and Lay-out Committee : 
Sir Joseph Kay, Kt. 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee : A’'. F. 
Noel-Paton, Esq. 

Ex-Services Association: L. A. Halsall, Esq., 
(Ex-offi,cio), 

Bombay Seamen’s Society •. E. J. F. SuUvan, 
Esq. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire : Sir .Malcolm Hogg, Kt. 
Railway Advisory Committees — 

Q. I. P. : L. A. Halsall, Esq. 

H. H. <fc 0. I. ; L. A. Halsall, Esq. 
Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd.: G. L. 
Winterbothain, Esq., M.i-.o 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee : G. C. II. 
Coleridge, Esq.; L. A. Halsall, Esq.; J. F. 
Macdonell, Esq. ; C. J. Damala, Esq. 
Government of Bombay Road Board : 
G. 0, Pike, Esq. 

Bombay University: G. L. Winterbothain, 
Esq., M.t.G. 

Special Work. 

One ot the most important funotlous per- 
formed by the Chamber Is that ot arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many year.s and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the J.aw Courts. 
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A special departmeut of the Bombay Cnamber 
is its Statistical Department, wiiicli prepares 
ii large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of eominetce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
elsrks who, by the authority of Government, 
workin the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs autliorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports ot 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Four statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives iq detail 
imports from Europe, more particumrly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of piece-goods and yarns imported by 
individual merchants. The fourth gives number 
of bales of cotton exported by each firm to each 
country during the month with a running total 
of the number of bales exported during the year. 

Another “ Montldy Return" issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of “Current Quotations ” is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris: and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 10, whose business is, 
that of actual measurement of exports in tlie 
docks before loading in steamers. Certifleatts 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to tbe measnrement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages. From the measurements, 

f lven in this certificates the freight payable by the 
hippers of goods is calculated. The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever-there 
are goods to be measured and daring the busy 
Season are now on duty early and late. 

Associated Cbamber of Commerce 
of India. 

HSAb OmOK lOOATBB IN CAlCUTrA ITOk 1036. 
President: Sir Edward Eenthall, Kt, 
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MUIowncrs’ Association, Bombay. 


(«) To I'tu'ourasii friomlly fuelins' ‘inil luiani-i 
laity .'immiKst Millowiiers and users of! 
stfain, water and/or electric power on i 
all subjects connected ivitli tlieil’j 
coiiiiiion good. I 

loiiibers 


gemiral and of the cotton trade in 
particular. 

{(/) To considt'r (piestion.s connected with the 
trade, cuniinerce and inunufactures of 
it.s inemhers. 

{c) To collect and circiilafn statistics and to 
collect, dassiiy and circulate iniorma- 
tion relating to tlio trade, commerce 
and manufactures of its members. 

ilny individual partiicrslnp or company 
owidng one or more mill or mills oroneormore 
pre.ss or jiresscs or one or more ginning or other | 
factory or factories actuated by steam, water, 
electric and /or other power is eligible for 
meiidiership members being elected by ballot. 
Every member is entitled to one vote for every 
complete sum of Its. 00 paiil by him as annual 
subscription. 


The following is the Committee for 1D80: — 
Mr. V. N. Chaudavarkar (Chairman); Mr, 
Dharamsey Mulraj Klmtau (JJj/. Chairman); 
Kir Xess Wadia, k.b.k., c.i.e, ; .Sir Chunllal 
V. Mehta, k.O.s.i. ; Sir Hormasji Mody, 

K. B.K., ; Sir Joseph Kay, Kt„; Mr. 

T. V. Baddeloy ; Mr. B. D. Beniamin ; Jlr. K. 

L. Ferard ; Mr. A. Ceduis; Mr.Bhagwari- 
das Manmohamlas Bamji ; Sir, A. M. Mehta ; 
Mr.il. F. Milne; Mr. A. Fether; Mr. S. 
1). Saklatvala, ; Mr. F. .Stones, O.B.E. ; 
Mr. KrisliuaraJ M. i). Tliackersey ; 
Mr. C. i'. Wmlia ; Mr. Neville N. Wadia ; 
Mr. T. Maloney {Heariiarn); Mr. N. S. 
V. Aiyet’(A.%'l. Serrelurn). 


Bumbay Burt Trust : Mr. A, Oeddis. 
Vktotia Jubilee Technical Institute: Mr, 
V. N, Chaudavarkar. 

Bombay Binuhe Nvvtances Commission: 

Mu».srs. W. F. Webb and Mark Binnie, 
xidnsury Board oJ Bydenham, CoUege of Com- 
merce and Economies: Mr. Dharamsey i 
Alulraj IChatau. 

Indian Central Cotton CotimiiUee: Mr. S. 
D. Saklatvala, M.B.o. . 


BeiHdnpment of Bumbay xidcisory Com- 
wittee: Mr. V. N. Chanriavarkur. 


B. B. cf; C.I. Railway Advisory Committee : 

.Sir llonna.sjiMudy, K.B.K., M.b.A. 

Btimbaii Mnnieipal CoiBoralion : Sir Hormasji 
Mody, K.B.E., M.B.A. 

VniversUy of Bombay : Mr. F. Stones, o.b.e. 

Royal Institute of Science: Mr. B. D. 
Benjamin. 

The Office of the Association is located at Sml 
Floor, I’atcl House, Churchgate Street) Fort, 
Bombay, and the Telephone No, is 2.’5350. 

Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance A^3oei.a- 
■ion, Ltd., was registered on SOth June 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are: — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
dr damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for Injuries or aocidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arksing out of and in the course 
of their employments (6) the insurance or 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to Are, lightning, etc,; and 
(c) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered Into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re-lnsurances, countorinsuiances and counter- 
guarantees, etc., etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 56 members on 
1st October, 1934, 

All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company. 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 

.xpproved of by " ^ 

owners’ Associatii 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Directors are:— 

Mr, A. Qeddis (Chairman). 

Sir Ness Wadia, k.b.e., o.i.e,, Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt., Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.O.s.T., llatansi 
D, Morarji, Esq., S. D. Saklatvala, Esq., F. 
Stones, Esq., o.b.b., H. J. Kamjl, Esq. and 
A. C. M. Cursetjee, Esq., m.a., ia.B., Secretary 
of the Association. 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

_ The Indian Merchants' Chamber was estab- 
lished in the year 1907. Its objects are ; — . 

(a) To encourage friendly fooling and un- 
animity among business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 
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{b) To socui’C! oi'Kanisud aotion on all subjncfcs 
rolatiiiK to tbe interests of the Indian 
business curnmnnity directly and 
Indirectly. 

(c) To proTTioto the objects of the Indian 

business eoininunity in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, sliipping and 
transp(5rt, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(d) To colleet and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham- 
ber, and to make efforts for the spread 
of commercial and economic knowledge. 

((!) To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department tiiereof 01 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the busiuoss 
Gommunity in all respects. 

(/) To malm representations to Local, 
Central or Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or shipping, banking or insurance. 

(y) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, industry or transport, and to 
secure the services of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 

(/i) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for sueli purposes. 

(i) To undertake special enquiries and 

action for securing redress lor legiti- 
mate grievances of any branch of 
tr.ode or industry iis also all such 
other aotion as may be condficivo to 
the extension of trade, commorco or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

(j) To seouro the interests and well-being 

of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(A) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of members including ' regulating 
conditions of omidoymeut of 
industrial labour' in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 

(ii) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc., to represent tlio em- 
ployers of India at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of tlu) League of Nations. 

(ui) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 


(in) To take all slops whicli may be 
necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing rocommeuda- 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference. 

(1) And generally to do all that may bo 
necessary in the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly. 


The Grain Merchants’ Association, 

The. Bombay Eice Merchants’ Association. 


The Bombay Shroff Association. 


The Bombay Bullion Bxcliange, Ltd. 

The Silk Merchants’ .\ssociation, Bombay, 

The Sugar Merchants’ Association. 

The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Bombay. 

'The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association. 
The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants. 

The Indian • National Steamship Owners. 
Association. 

The Seeds Traders’ Association. 

The Indian Insurance Cos.’ Association, 

The Bombay Kariaua Merchants’ Association. 
The Indian Matoli Manufacturers’ Association. ^ 
The Bombay Coal Merchants’ Association. 

The Swadeshi Market Committee. 

Shree Mahajan Association. 

The Muccadum Association. 


The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and Muoca- 
dums’ Association, Bombay. 

Tire Bombay Malabar Eariana Merchants’ ^ 
Association, Bombay. 

'The Glieo Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 

Bombay Oil Merchants* Association, 'Bombay. 

Metal Exchange Association, Bombay. 

Sholapur Kapad Dyaparisangli. 

Bombay Yarn and Silk Merchants’ Association. 

Bombay Diamond Merchants’ Association. 

Under the Montagu-Ohelmsford Eoforms, the 
Obamber has the right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect live represen - 
batives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poratio'tt, and one representative on the Im- 
provident Committee. 
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Tim following are the Olfice-bearers of the 
1 ndian :Meri;haiit8' Chamber for the year 1936 ; — 

Preniilent. — Mr. Kaliimtoola M. Chinoy. 
Vwe-J'rciidcnt.—lSh. A. D. Shroff. 

.Members {Elevled). — Mr. J. 0, Setalvail, 
Mr. Manu Siibodar, Mr. NTiginilas T'. Master, 
Mr. M. C. Chia, Mr. M. M. Ilaiji, Mr. S. C. 
Majinn.lar, Mr. Dhirajlal V. Mol, .Sir Chiiuilal 
V. M(Tita, K.C.S.I., Mr. ,lCa.stnrbhai Tialbhai, 
Mr. .Keshavprasad U. Deaai, Mr. Amratlal 
Ivalidas, Mr. M. M. Amer-sey, Air. JBhawanji, A. 
IChlniji, Ur. AI. Venkatrao, Mr. Thakondai 
11. Vakil, Air. AJauillal M. llhufca, Mr. Alangalrtas 

B. Mehta, Air. ,Tal .A. U. Maciroji, Mr. Sarabhai 
Brataprai, Air. Walchaml Hiracliand, Mr. 
Paru.shotam Kauji, Sir Sorabji N. 
.PoiTikhana walla, Kt., Air. Chandulal l\ Parikh. 

Co-ojiti'd , — Siieth Chaturbhuj Gonlhainlas 
Air, Lacluuunda.s H. Daga; Sir Hortnasji P. 
AlOfly, K.B.i:.. : Tin; Crain Alerchants’ 

As.s(ieiat;ioii, (Air. Veiji I.. Afaprio) ; The Bombay 
Crain Dealers' AsMieiatiuu, (Air. Ivliimji Al.adan 
Bhujpiiria) ; The Silk .Merehants’ Association, 
(Air. liL'hrani X. Kar.injia); The Seeds Traders’ 
Association, (Mr. RafiialM. Gandhi); Tlie .Su.gar 
Merchants' Association, (Air. Saukaleiiaiul G. 
Shah) : The Inditui Insurance (A>..s’ Association, 
(Air. K. S. Ilauichandra Aiyer) : The Bombay 
Kariana Merchants’ A.ssociation, (Mr. 1). 1’. 
Tata) ; The Bombay Shrotf Asswiation, (Mr. 
Mohanlal.A. Parikh) : The Alaliarashtra Chamber 
oi Commerce, (Air. C. .S. lUnubc) : The Bombay 
.Bice Alerchants’ Association, (Mr. Pakirmahomed 
0. L. Sajaii) ; The Swadeshi Alarkct Committee, 
(Mrs, Biliivati K. Alimshi). 

Ex-Offieh. — Air. Alatlmradas Vi,ssanji, 
(Legislative As.<!cmbly) ; Air. Lakhmidas II. 
Tairsec, -M.b.o,, (Bombay Legislative Coimoil); 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakiirdas, lvt.,c.i.K., m.b.b,, 

, (Bombay Port Trust) : Mr. Gordhandas G. 
Alorarji, (Bombay Port Trust); Mr. Mathuradas 
Canjl Alatani, (Bombay Port Trust) ; Raja 
■Bahadur Goviiidlal Shivlal, (Bombay Alunl- 
clpality) ; Prof. Sohrah R. Davar, (Bombay 
Uiiiver.'ity Senate) ; Air. Chunilal B. Mehta, 
( Indian Central Cotton Committee) ; Mr. AI, A. 
Alaster,(GovcraingBodyofr,ALAr.T.S. ‘Dulferin’): 
Air. K. S. Ramchandra Aiyer (Bombay Bo-ard of 
(.’omrnunieations) ; Mr. 11. P. Masani (B, B. & 

C. I. Rly. Local Advisory Committee) ; Mr. 
KapihaniH. Vakil, (Royal Institute of Science). 

Secretary. — ^Alr. J, K. Alehta, M.A. 

Assistemt Secretaries. — Air. A. H. Marti, b. 
sc., ( Econ.) (Xot.) Air. C. A. Rainalingham. 


Adcisory Committee of the. Booihay Denioyment 
Department. — Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Indian Central Colton C u m m i ttee. — 
Air. Chunilal B. Alolita. 

Advisory of the Royal Institute of 

Seieuee. — Mr. Ivapilram U. VTilcil. 

Advisory CommiUees of Railways. — Air. 
Gordhaiuias G. Alorarji. (G. I. P.) ; Air. R. 
P. Ma.saiii (B. B. A. C. I.) 

Railway Rales Advisory CommUtce. — Sir 
Purshotamdas Th.aknrda.s, Kt., (i.i.K., 
.it.B.K. ; Air. Alauii Subedar; The Hon. 
Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., o.B.ii!. ; Seth 
•Alatlmradas Vissaiiji ; Air. AI. C. Ghia. 

Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Murine Training Ship “ Dufferin.”—M.r. 
AI. A. Alaster, 

Senate of the Bombay Pnirersity. — Prof. 
Sohrab R.. Davar. Bar-at-Lsiw. 

Traffic Control CommMlee, Bombay). — Air. L; 
R. Tairsee. 

Boardnf Conimnnieations.~.~Mr. K, S. R. lyei. 

Indian Sailors' Home Conmittee, — Mr. AI, A. 
Ma.ster. 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Jilerchants’ Association. 

The object.s of the Association are as follows : — 

(«) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof ; (b) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
tlio piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade ; (e) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them ; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
1 referred to for arbitration. 


The following are tlze representatives at the 
Chamber on the various public bodies; — 

Bombay Port Trust . — Sir Purshotamdas I 
Thakurda.s, Kt„ C.I.E., m.b.e., (Cotton) ; 
Mr. Gordhandas G. Morarji (Piecegoods) ; 
Air. Alatlmradas C. Matani, (Grain and 
Seeds); AIi-. l.akhmidas R. Tairsee, 
(General) ; Mr. A. D. Shroff (General). 


Chairman. — Mr. Devidas Aladhavji Thakorsey, 

Deputy Chairman.—Ur. Harjivan Valji. 

Hon. _ Joint -Secrefariei'.— -Mr, Matharadas 
Haribhai, J.p. and Air. Padamsev Damoder 
Govindji, J.P. 

Eon. Treasurer.— M i, Atnlji Laxmidas. 
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Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is “to promote the 
interests of the merchants and to put the grain 
and oil-seeds trade on a sound footing.” It 
i.s an inlliientiai liody or large membership. 
ii’Iie ottiee liolder.s for the current year are as 
follows ; — 


Chuirman. — ^Mr. Peraj TChatan. 
Viee>0?iairman.~m. Ratansi llirji. 

7fon. Sficretory.-— >Ir. ;Natlioo Converj. 

Acting Secretary.— Mr. Ganpatram Narottam 
Baval. 

The address of the Association is 202, Masiid 
Bunder Road, Mandvl Post. Bombay, 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Tiro Jlalrariislitra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of iSiaharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures likely 
to alfect them adversely, collecting llnancial, 
iiKlustrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 

Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburl)an District, 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Batnagirl, Kolaba, 


Naslk, Ahmednagar, Tliana and Mast and West 
Khandesh and Belgaum and Indian .State 
adjoining those districts. 

President.:. Mr. Walelmud Hiracliand. 


Secretary : — Mr. D. V. Kelkar, M.A. 

The oUces of the Chamber are in the Phoenl.’c 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard ISstatc, 
Bombay. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth In terras similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen Interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.” All new members joining the 
Chamber pay Rs. 760 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription Is Rs. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodica! returns is 
at present fixed at Rs. 80 per annum ijer set 
containing monthly Import and Export State - 1 
ments and Export Manifests and Noii-Mcmber.sl 
Rs. 100 per sot per annum) Rs, 10 per annum for ' 
the Weekly Price Current and Market Report. 
The affairs of the. Cliamber are managed by a 
committee of ten menibcrs, consi.sting of a 
Ciiairman, ■\'iee-Chairniun and eight hiembcrs, 
elected at the annual general meeting of the 
Chamber as early in the year as possible. The 
Chamber elects a representative on th(i Bombay 
Legislative Council, four representatives on the 
Karaclii Port Trust, two on the Karachi Muni- 
cipality and two on tlie Korth Western Railway 
Advisory Committee, Karnehi. There, were 
.58 moralwrs of the Chamber in .Tanuary 193(5, 
The following are the offleers for 1936 : — 
Ghairman : Mr. G. H. Raschen, (Forbes, 
Forbes, Cami)bell <.te Co., Ltd,). 
Vice-Chairman: Mr, J. W. • Anderson, 
(Grahams Trading Co. (India), Ltd.) 
Memhars of Committee : Mr. L. C.'Biias, ir;Ii.A. 
(Burmah-Shell CH Storage and Distributing 
Oo. of India, Ltd.) ; Mr. R. 15. Pairclough. 
M.C., (Anglo-Siam Corporation, Ltd.) ; 
Mr. J. J. Flookhart, (Mackinuon Mackenzie 
& Co.) ; Mr. H. K. C. Hare, (Messrs. Ralli 
Brothers, Ltd.); Mr. B, W. Hawker, (Messrs. 
Bombay Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. A. K. Horjiah 


(North Western Railway) ; Mr. ,1. Rieliard- 
son (National Bank of India, Ltd.) ; Mr, C. 
I. Voegeli (Volkart Brothers), 

Representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Comcil: Mr. 3. Humphrey, o.b.e. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust'. 
Messrs. H. S. Bigg-Wither, O.B.E., G. H. 
Raschen: J.W. Anderson and J.J .Plockhart. 

Representatives on the Karachi Mtmicipality , 
Mr. A. W. Hutton. O.B.E.,- M.O., and Mr, 
W. E. Enever. 

Representatives on the North Western Railway 
Local Advisory Committee, Karachi: Messrs. 
G. H. Raschen and C. W. Warrington. 

Ag. Secretary Mr. H. M, Gomes. 

A.g. Public Measurer : — Mr. J. G. Smith-, 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Cbamher gives special assistance to mem- 
bers : — The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors tor 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
patty who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, .under 
certain regulations. Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other mcrchan - 
dlse aralvjng at or leaving the port. 
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MADRAS. 


The Miiflras Oliaralier of Commerce was found- 
ed in l«yO. All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are (!ligil)le 
for incinberslup. Any assistant signing a Arm 
or signing jm-pro for a firm is eligible. MenU>i)rs 
wlio are absent from Madras but pay their snl>- 
S3ript,ions may be represented in the Chamber 
liy their powers-of-attorney, as honorarv mem- 
bers, subject to ballot. Honorary members 
tiius elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Ulectionfor meinbersliip 
is by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-tidrcis of tlie recorded votes being necessary 
to secure election. Kvery member iiays an 
entrance, fee of Its. 100, provided that banks, 
cori)orate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
renre.sented on tlie Cluimher by one or more 
members and arc liable for an entramie fee of 
Its. 100 once in ten years each. TJie subscrip- 
tions shall not excedl Its. 300 per annum, ])ay- 
able quarterly in advance, subject to rcahiction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of tlie Chambers’ finances. Absentees in Ku- 
ropo pay no subscription and members tenipor- i 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee per I 
month. Honorary members are admissible to I 
the Chamber on tlie usual conditions. Mem- i 
bars becoming insolvent cease to be members 1 
but are eligible for re-elecition without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. j 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 


surveys, the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade niarlis. One of the 
rules for the last named is “ tliat no trade 
mark or ticket slnill be registered on behalf of 
an Indian linn trading under a European name.” 

The following publications are issued by t,he 
Clifunlier : — Madras Trice Current and Market 
Ileport, Tonnage Scliedule .and Madras Landing 
Ciiargcs and Harbour Dues Sebedule. 

There are 07 member, s and 9 Honorary Mem- 
bers of tlie Cliamlier in tlie current year and tlie 
Utiicers and Committee for the year are as 
follows: — 

F. Hirley. 

Viae-Ohairmm. — Sir William Wriglit, o.B.b,, 
M.b.O. 

Vimmiltde. — Mes.srs. W. M. Browning, IT. hr. 
Colain, .r. hluttall, D. M. lleid, Jt.b.c'., and 
A, S. Todd. 

Secretari/: a. Gomw.Tt'i. 

The following are bodies to whicli the Cliam- 
ber is entitled to elect representatives and 
tlie representatives elected for the year: — 
Madras Legislative Council : Sir WilliainWright, 
O.U.U., M.n.o. 

Madras Port Trust. — Messrs. W. M. Browming, 
11. D. Dennkstoii, D..M.l{eicl and H. S.Towii. 

Corporation of Madras.—MewR. W. B. 
Horrocks. J. A, .Howland Kno.v and G. 
E. Walker. 

Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
It. 0. M. Strouts. 


British Empire : — Mr. It,. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Cliamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its llogistered Office in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual tor such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be : — 

"To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
Its members. 

*‘To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others.” 

There are two classes ot members, permanent 
and honorary. The usual oondlfclous as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail. 

The Chamber is a member of (ho Federation 
of Indian Oiiambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Cliamber of Commerce, Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitration issues certificates of 
origin and certillcates invoices. 

The right of eiecting two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber- 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 


right of elefting a representative to that body 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation. Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1923, the Chamber has the 
right to elect one member to the Board of 
Industries. 

The Chamber aLo sends ite representatives 
to the Board of Comniunioations the Provin- 
cial Cotton Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratfca Railways, the Madras 
University, the Social Hygiene Council 
(Madras Branch), the Annamaiai University, 
State Technical Scholarship Board, Advisory 
Committees of the Government, Bayapuram 
and Ophthalmic Hospitals, Income-tax Board 
oflleferees, etc. 

The Chamber has 482 members on the 
rolls and has its own building. Several 
Associations in the City of Madras and Cham- 
bers of Commerce Upcountry liave been affiliated 
to this Chamber. 

President. — C. Abdul .H.akim Saliib. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sahib 
and Kumararajah M. A. Muthiah Chettiar 
of Chefttinad. 

Honorary Secretaries . — Itao Salieb T. S. 
ICachapikesa Murtaliarand Mr. FakubAli 
Khan. 

Assistant Secretary . — ^P. B,. Nair, B,A., B. com. 
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NORTHERN INDIA. 


Not'fchcni Itulia Cliaiiibor of CominercCj 
CJouHTfiurcu iloiisC:, 11, .Ijiwl’cikx Iteiil, l.ahorc. 

(lhainmm.~&-Ai Haliadiir L. Bincia Saran. 

Victs-Uhairman. — i’rof. \V. Itobfirfca, o.i.E. 
M.L.O. 

CoMMiltee . — Hai Bahadur Pauditi Balak lUui ; 
Mr. ,T. 0. ])’. .Davidson : llai Bahadur Bawa 
Dhiga Sin-ih ; Mr. I’. If. ftwast ; Mr. F. B. 
Hawtais, o.B.R. ; Mr. K. 0. .Hughas ; Bowan 
Baliadiir liiowau ICrlshna ICislioro Bahriwala ; 
Hon’lilu ftai Bahadur .Ij. Ilain. Sarau Das, O.I.K., 
M.O.fS. ; Mr. H. J. Ilustomji ; Sardar Sahib 
Sardar Sapurau Singh Cihawla : Mr. ,T. 0. Taylor : 
Mr. .T. G. Wyllio. 

Chcember Mei»,&e>'.s.“Messrs. Spedding, Din.ga 
Singh & Co., Lahore ; Messrs. Gillauders Ar- 
hnthnot & Co., Lahore ; Tho Civil & Military 
Gazette, Lahore ; The Allahabad Bank Ltd., 
Lahore ; Messrs Dinanatli Sheoparshad, Lahore ; 
Messrs. Bird & Go., Lahore ; M,r. H. J. Itustoniji, 
Lahore; The Coloyaua Estate Ltd., Okara ; 
The B. 0. G. A. (Punjab) Ltd., Khanewal; 
Messrs. The Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd,, Lahore ; 
The Jallo Besin Factory. Lahore ; The National 
Bank of India' Ltd., Lahore ; Messi’s. The Attock 
Oil Co., Ltd., Ilawalpindi ; The Central Bank 
of India, Ltd,, Lahore ; Messrs. Eiii Bahadur 
Mela .Ham’s Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. The Murroe 
Brewery Co., Ltd,, .Rawalpindi; Messrs. The 
Gane&h Flour .Mills Co., Ltd., Lyallpur ; Messrs. 
Maher Singh Sapuran Singh Chawla, Lahore ; 
The North Western Railway, Lahore ; The 
Lahore Electric Supply Co.. Ltd., Lahore; 
Tho Imperial Bank of India, Lahore; Messrs. 
Basant Ram & Sons, Lahore ; Messrs. Grindlay 

UPPER 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the . United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by thenext general meeting of the Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
electecd honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber, There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Oawn- 
pore, Rs. 800 a year; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. 300 ; firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The atlairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership Is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Bach 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 

Tho Chamber' appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 


ifc Co., Ltd., Lahore ; Mi-s'^rs. The Impprial 
Tobacco Co. of India, Ltd., I/ilioiv ; Mt'ssrs. 
Sir Daya Kishan ICaul A Suii^, L ihore ; Mc's.srs. 
The Rawalpindi Electric I’ovwr Co., Ltd., 
.Rawalpindi ; Messrs. The Ijiikahnii Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Luhorn ; The Indiin Mildnra Fruit 
Farim Ltd., Rvriala Khnrd ; Messrs. Ubcroi 
Ltd., S'alkot; M-su-.s. Rai Snliib Munslii Gulah 
bingh & Sons, Lihorc ; Messrs. B. R.. Herman 
ife M(3hatta, ld,d.. Liiiorc ; Ifessvs. Lloyds Lank 
Ltd., Lahore: Messrs. The liurmah ‘Shell Oil 
Storage & Distriiniting Go. of India Ltd., 
Lahore; Messrs, imperial Clieinieal ]iidn.strieB 
(india) Ltd., Lahore : M"ssrs. The Kangra 
\Tilley Slab! Co., Lt.l., Lahore ; Messrs. Siemens 
(India) Ltd., Laliore ; Me-srs. Buckwell & Co., 
Ltd., Laliore ; Messrs. Punjab .Portland Cement, 
Ltd., Wall ; Messrs. A. I-’. Fergti.son * Co., 
Lahore ; Officer in Charge, Military Farms, 
Okara ; Messrs. Uttar Chand Tfajnif & Sons, 
Lahore ; Messrs. Callender’s Cable A Constrtic- 
titm Co,, Ltd., .Lahore ; Messr,s. The New Egerfcon 
Woollen Mills Co., .Dliariwal : Messrs. Martin 
& Co., Lahore ; Messrs. The Simlight of India 
Insuranee Co., .Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs, Owen 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., Lahore ; The Punjab 
National Bank Ltd., Lahore ; Messrs. S. Sujan 
Singh ct Sons, Lahore Cantt.; Messrs, Miehaol 
Martin & Co,, Lahore. 

Eonorarif Members. — Mr. II. P. Thomas, 
U.S.O., M.A.I.E.E., jr.N.z.Soc. o,E„ Rai Bahadur 

L. Ram Lai, M.n.E., p.a.s., Mr. C. N. Gamier, 

0,B,E. 

Secretarn : — Mr. II. .T. Martin. 

Tel. Address : — “ Commerce.” 

Telejdione : — 2237. 

INDIA. 

putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has In the present year 01 
members, two honorary members and seven 
affiliated members. 

Tho following are the officers 

President — Mr. Harry Horsman, M.C., (The 
Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.). Vice-Pre- 
sident, — Mr. J. M. Lowiiie, (Messrs. Bogg 
Sutherland & Co., Ltd.). Members — Mr. .Tung 
Bahadur Mirhoutra, (Messrs. Moonna LaU « 
Sons) ; Mr. E. J. W. Plummer, (The S'wadeshi 
Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.) ; Mr, JC, J. D. Price, 
(The Muir Mills Co., Ltd.) ; Rai Bahadur Babu 
Ram Narain Saheb, (Cawnpore) ; Rai Bahadur 
Lala Raraeshwar Pershad Bagla, (Messrs. 
Gangadhar Baijnath) ; Mr. J. Tinker, (The 
British India Corporation, Ltd.) ; Mr. H. A. 
Wilkinson, (Messrs. Begg, Sutherland (6: Co., 
Ltd.); and Mr. Desmond Young, (The " Pioneer” 
Ltd.), Kepresentatives on the United, Provimees 
Legislative CoMweiL-r-Mr. E. M. Souter, O.I.B., 
te.it.C!., (Messrs, Ford & Macdonald Ltd.)'; The'' 
Hon’ble Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava* Kt„ 

M. i., 0 ., (Cawnpore). 

Secretary — ^Mr.TI. W. Morgan. 

, CSsrA.— Babu B, N. Ghosal. 
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MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


Tlio Mercfiaiits’ <JiiainI.ier of Unitod Provincos 
was cnhiblishi'il in .Vovombor with thp 

of s:ifi‘£;iiiir(liiiif tlM! interest of trade and 
iiiflustry in tiie IJiiited Provine(!s, providinf; 
remilar and cltieient statistical ami intelliffemv 
Service to tlie ini.'incss linns of the prciviuce 
amt generally Indpinir tlie xtroinittion of tradi; 
and business in tlie United Provinces thnnn;b 
jirofier ori'ani-'atiim of commercial oi»iuion. 
Tile t'bamber r'ln'csents almost entirely Indian 
caintal and has afliliated to its membership, 
Cotton Mills. Sii«ar Mills, .liitc Mills, Silk 
weaving and llo.siery work. Hanks and .firms 
cmruKcd in e.sitensivc dealins's in Picce-f'oods. 
country iirodueed Hide and Leather. The 
Cliambcr milutains a cea.sele.s.s channel of 
corre.siioiidencc with the (.Vntral and Provincial 
Government:-, and the varioms ilaiiways on all 
points of counnercial I'ricvaneos, whether of 


its niember.s who 




, iport of the af;tivitie.s of the 

Uhamheri.s a regular feature of the daily xiress 
of the province. The constitution of the 
Uhamber which i.s refiistercd iindtn- ijidian 
(.'onipanies Act, .tOUi, with a licence under 
Section iKi, proviile.s foran Mxeeiitivc I'onsi.sting 
of 1 Pr.isidcnt, 2 Vice-Presidents and IS ordinary 
Mcmhcr.s of tiic Couneil. A whole-time Siicre- 
tary is attachwl to the orpanisation. The 
indncipal Oliicc Bearers for the year liidO are 
as follows 

Pi-md'ut.—yif. S. M. Bashir. 

Senior r/ec-ZVci-f ffaL--Sardar Inder Siiujh. 

.Junior Vice-J'reimii’nt. — Mr. Ram Ratau Gupta. 

Scmluri). — Mr. K. M. Purkayastha, m.a. 


UNITED PROVINCES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 


The Thiiicd Proxinecs Chamber oi t'oiiiniercc 
ivas established in liiM. and rciii'eseiits all the 
iniiiortant coinmereial .'Mid indii.strial intcrcsl.s 
ot the Province. The Chainlu'r is recognised 
both by the Provincial and Central Governments 
and is the sole Comnicrce Coiistitiieiii'y for 
returniii" a member to the United I’rovineea 
Lcfsisl'itive Council, it is represented on the 
Cawnfiore Miinieiital Board, the Local \dvisory 
Committees oi the Hast Indian Railway, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, Bohilkhimci and 
Kumaon IPiilway, Bemial and Vorth Western 
Railway and on tin' Informal Gnnimittec ot the 
■East Indian Railway. Tin? Cliaml)er‘s repre- 
sentatives also .sit on the Provincial Boards of 
Industries. Eeonomie Eininiry, lliuh .School and 
Jntermdiate Education and Loan Commissioners 
and florcrniuu bodies of Government Textile 
.and Dyeing an I i’rintina; Schools, .turimiRnre 
CoHepe ami Sir IL B. 'I'eehuologieal Institute, 
Cavvnpore, and various other publi(? bodies 
in the Proainee. Tlie Ch.amber Is aliiliated 
to the Pederation ot Indian Chambers of Ooni- 
meree and Industry as also to the JIational 
Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr tribe rMp . — Any firm, individual, company, 
corpor'itionor 'issneiation engaged or interested 
in trade, eonnnerce or industry is eligible fov| 
membership of tlie Cliamber. 

The number of members on register is Ida 
(113 Local and 52 Alofnssil). 

The following an? the Oihcc Bearer.s and 
Members of tho Executive Committee:'— 

President. — .llai .Bahadur Vikramajit Singh, 


]’ire-Pirsitle>its. — R. B. Lula Rainsarait Das, 
(i.I.ic., M.o.s. ; llai Saliib Gopi \ai h. 

JJonp. Secretary. — Rai Bahadur llamesliwar 
Prasad Bagla. 

JJony. Jl. Secretary. — Rai Sahib ICrislmalal 

Gupta. 

Assistant Secretary, — Mr. M. L. GiijRa, 

B. com., .v.s.A..\., R.A., Incorporated Accountant. 

Mem'<ers of the Krecntiie Committee. — llai 
Baluidur Babii Baghwan Baa (Messrs. H. Bevls 
it Co.) ; Mr. B. P. Srivastava (The Cawnporo 
Dyeing it Cloth Printing Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. C. L. 
Mehta (.Messrs. Bharat Engineering Co., Ltd.); 
Mr. R. L. Aurora (Mc.s.srs. Earamcand Tliajiar 
it. Bros., Ltd.); l,al:a Hari Shanker Bagla ; 
Lahi Jlain Cliandra (Messrs. Iloojmarain 
Ramcluuidra); Lain Girdhari Lai Bnja] (Messrs. 
Laxininarain Girdhari Lai); Air. Aiohan Lai 
(Messrs. Moolchand Mohan Lai) ; Mr. 1. D. 
Varshnaie, ('The IT. P. Glass Works .1,1 d.); 
Mr. D. S. Alaewall (Messr.s. .Macwall it Co., 
Ltd.) ; Air. S. AI. Taudij (Messrs. Easitmrrahman 
(t Co.) ; Air. Dwarka Prasad Sinali ; Ivunwar 
Riulra Prataji Karain Singh. Padrauna; Air. 
Alohan Lai Sah (Alessrs. i>urga Sah Alolnin 
Lai Sah ilanikhot) : Alunshi Ram Kmnar 
Bluirgava (I'mi?. ffewul Kisiiore Estate); 
liai Govinti Chandra Sahib, M.r..('., Benares; 
Mr. Hari .Kishon Somani (Alessrs. Alanakchand 
Shadlram) ; Air. Ranjit Singh, (Messrs, II. G. 
Cotton Alills Co., Ltd.); Air. G, P. Alehrotra, 
(Messrs. Sudor.di.'uuuiiharaj Riinclram) ; Bahu 
Rama Shanker Sahib, Thalcurdwara ; Lala 
Ram JUshendas Bajoria (Messrs. Jaaannnth 
Binjraj), 
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INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNJAB). 


The Ttiflian ('humber of (!ommoiw (I)esi 
r.(Mipar Mandiil), I/ihore, was eKtablisheil in 
1912 anil Was rei^istered innler the Indian, 
Companies Act, 1SS2, in .L91.:i. ^'ll(^lnllin objin'tsi 
for which the. Chamber was cstaldislH.al w'orc 
to safeguard tin- interests of Indian Commerce, 
Trade and Agricnltnni. Tiie Cliainbcr is 
recognised by (lie I'nnjab tiovernment ami the 
Croveninient of Iniiia. 'I’lie tibanihcrisatliliated 
to the. Federation of Indian Chamber of Cot 
inerce and industry anil is member of tlie. Inti 
national Cliamber of Ciimmerce. Taris — The 
Chamber has trade marks rcf^istration Depart- 1 
ment and has -Board, of Arbitration to settle 
commercial dis]mtes. Members of the Commit- 
tee for 19il6-;i7 are ; Prenidmit — Lala Harkishan 
Lai, n. A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, Lahore. 
Vice ■ President. — Lala Miilk llaj Bhalla, 
ManafjinR Director, Punjab Co-operai.ivo Bank 
Ltd.. Lahore ; .Iv. B. Sardarnabib Ullah, m.p.C., 
Bar-iit-Law', Lahore. Hoti. PccrHury. — .Sardar 
P. 8. Sodhbans, If.t.A.A. (London), R.A., re- 
presenting' Messrs. Sodhbans &. Co., .Itegiatorod 
Accountants and Auditors, Lahore. Meinlmsi — 
Dr. DeV Ra] Narang, representing Punjab 
Sugar Alills Ltd.. Laliorc ; R.. S. Lala Sohan Lai, 
representing Lahore Electric Supply Cto., Ltd.; 
Mr. H. D. Mehta, rciiresenting Morthern India 
Insurance Co. Ltd., Lahore ; Mr. S. R. Jariwala. 
M.A., id, .15.. representing the Central Bank of 
India Ltd.. Lahore ; Lala Harsvikh Rai, rc.^ircsciv 
ting the Punjab Afational Bank .Ltd,. Lahore 
L. Sundar Das Bhall, TimberMcrehants. Lahore; 
Afr. 1C. It. IChosln, of Mcs,srs. IChosla Bros.,i 
Publishers, Lahore ; Air. S. L. Tiili, of the fiisn- 


Piildieity Co., Ltd.. T.ahore ; Afr. H. S. 
.Balliaya, of Messrs. C. Balhava A' Bros. Mer- 
chants and Agents, Lahore ; Air. H. B. Narnia. 
Alanaging Director. Fasilka Elecl.ric .Siijiplv 
Co. Ltd., Lahore ; Mr. H. N, Khosla, of Alessrs'. 
Laurels Ltd., The Mall, Lahore; IC. ,S. <lh. 
Abdul ICariin, Hoii. Magistrate, Laliorc. 

neprcmifuticen of Diffemd Pudin'—Johit 
Dprelopmmt Board, Punjab. L. Uarktshen Lai 
Lahore. 

Ttidian Central Cotton Committee — ’Iv. B. 
Sardar Habib Ullah, Lahore. 

Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab — Sardar 
.P. 8. 8odhb.ans, Lahore. 

Communication Board, Punjab — L. Alaha 
Narain, Alanager, Ganosh Flour Alills, Ltd. 

N. W. 11. Advisory Committee. — Sardar P. S. 
Sodhbans, Lahore ; Air. H. I). Alehta, Lahore. 

Railway PmIcs Advisory Committee. — L. Maha 
Har.'iiu, Lyallpur; Sardar P. 8. Sodhbau.s. 
Lahore ; Air. H. B. Nanda, Lahore. 

Income Tax Board of. Referees.— &a.xtla.i P. 
S. Sodhbans, Lahore ; IC. B. Sardar Habib 
Ullali, Lahore; Air. G. 8. Salarlya, Amritsar; 
L. Alaha Narain, Lyallpur. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has Its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North Wast Frontier Province 
and Kashmir. The Chamber has Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Atemliership is by 
ballot and is restricted to Banks, Alerehants 
( wholesale ), Railways and pi-oprietor.s of largo 
industrial interests. The entrance fee Ls Re. I 
and the rate of subscription Rs. 180 per year. 
The Chamber returns one member to a scat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Tracies Association, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Aasomhly with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the seat allotted to the 
Associated Chambers. The Chamber is a 
member of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce, London. The, Chamber is repre- 
sented on tlic AUmicipal Corporation of Delhi as 
well as on tlie N. AV. Railway Advisory CAom- 
mittee, Lahore, 

The Ara,naglng Committee meets at Delhi and 
Lahore and the following arc oillce-bearers 

Rai Bahadur P. Aliikorjec, M.h.a., Ghaiman. 
(Alessrs. P. Alukcrjce & Co. Ltd., Delhi) ; Air. R, 


8. Fairley, Deputy-Chairman (The NewEgerton 
Woollen Alills. Dhariwal) ; Khan Bahadur 8. 
Al. Abdulla (Messrs, 8. AI. Abdulla & Sons, 
Dellii) ; Mr. V. F. Gray, cm.ti. (Alessrs. R. 
J. Wood A Co. Ltd., Didlu) ; Lala Shri Ram 
(The Delhi Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd., Delhi); 
Mr. .T. H. Blackwell, M.C. (The BurinalvShell 
Oil Storage * Distributing Co. of India, Ltd., 
New Dellil) ; Air. U. N. Sen, c.b.e. (The Eastern 
News Agency Ltd., New Delhi) ; Mr. TI. Clinch 
(Lloyds Bank Ltd., Delhi) ; Air, A; Duguid 
A.p.a. (Messrs. Govan Brothers Ltd., Delhi); 
The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran 
Das, C.T.K., (The Alela Ram Cotton Alills, Lahore) ; 
Rai Sahib Lala Sohan Lai, (Messrs, Rai Sahib 
M. Gnlab & Sons, Lahore) ; Air. R, Proiidlock 
(North AVostern Railway, Delhi) ; Mr. 'Laclihm, 
Narain (Messrs. B. AL Lachluni Narain, 
Amritsar) ; Mr. Alofci Ram Mehra (Alessrs. Moti 
Ram Mehra <6 Co., Amritsar) ; Mr. W. Roberson 
Taylor (The East India Carpet Co. Ltd., 
Amritsar); Mr. A. G. Alulicn (The Amritsar 
Distillery Co. Ltd., Amritsar). 

Secretaries. — ^Messrs. A, F. Ferguson & Go., 
Charfcerdd Accountants, New Delhi. 
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The iiurma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headouarters at. Itaiidoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on al! subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manafactures and,h» particnlar, the general 
rafircantile interestsof the province, to communi- 
eato with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matterh, directly or indirectly 
affetiting these interests, and to provide foj 
arbitration hotween parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, thii judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber, The following are 
aHiliatcd bodies: — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Association. 

Ilangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Asaoctiition, 

Burma Planters’ Association. 

Tavoy Chamber of Minos. 

The Cliainber elects representatives to fctie 
following Public Bodies: — 

Council of State. 

Surma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial I’atk Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council, 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Bo.ard. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, 
Hangoon, 

Advisory Committee Constituted under t, hr 
Auxiliary Force Act, lit20. 

ieneral Hospital Advisory 


local Railway Advisory Council. 

Bishop BIgandaut Home Board. ■ 

All British corporations, companies, firms of I 
persons engaged or interesteil in mcrcantiie 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who arc connected witli 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, in.suranee, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
are eligible to become Chamber Members. 
Bvery non-British concern or person, similarly i 
engaged or interested as indicated above, i 
is eligible for election as an Associate Member.' 


The .annual subscription for each Chamber 
Member is Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. 060 per annum. An 
eiitr.ance fee of Rs. 160 is payable by each new 
Member. Offlciala and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered diatinguislied service to tlie 
inl-erests represente l by the Chamber may be 
electf'cl bythe Committee either on their own 
motion of on tlin suggestion of two Memlxu's a 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to i,ho 
funds of the Chamber, 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns, 

Secfetaries. — ^B. P. Crisfcall, Esq. 


IleprexruUttii;e<t on the, Burma hegislativr, 
Coimcil. — Tait, Esq., M.ii.o. and C. G. Woclo- 
house, E.sq„ jr.L.O, 

RpprfHi'ntiitii'ff! on f7m Riinmmn Port Trust 
Bourd.—A. k. Bruce, Esq,, M.l. Burnet, Esq,, 
.1. Tiiit, Esq., u.P.f'., and C. .0. Wodehousu, 
Esq., ir.P.c. 

liepresentativc on the. Runtjoon Corporation . — 
'T. Cormack, E.sq., O.A, 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee, — L. .Baird, 
E.sq. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. — .1. Tait, Esq., 

M.L.O. 


Rangoon Ceueral Ilospifal Advisory Committee,. 
-G. E. Bain, Esq, 

Pollee. Atleisory Board. — F. A. Malcolm, Esq, 
Bungomi IJerelopment Trust. — T. Cormack, 
Esq.,0..V. 

Bishop Biqandet Home Board . — (}. E. Bain, 

sq.' 

Aceomtancy Classes Adeisory Board . — •!. 
Baird, Esq. 

Local Railway Advisory Oowicil.~~A. A. 
Bruce, Esq, 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce wa; 
established on 29th October 1868. 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its headquarters al 
Cocanada, the chief port on tlie Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras ; — ■ 

Members.— The Corom.apdel Co., ltd., 
Ripley * Co., Gordon Woodroffo & Co. (Ma.dras), 
Ltd,, Tunes & Co., Wilson & Go.; Kortlifirji! 


Circars Development Co., Bunnah-Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Co,, of India ltd. 
The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Deccan 
Sugar and Ahkhajd Co,, Ltd. and Parrv & 
Co., ltd. 

Members of the Committee. 

Mr. S.A. Oheesman {Chairman). 

,, H. F. Ferguson. 

,, C. C. R. Reynolds. 

•„ G. M. lake (Secretary). 
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The rules of the Oharahtsr provide that by 
the terra ‘ member ’ be understood a mercan- 
tile lirra or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Qanjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 
nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
iudgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
B,s. 16 must accompany the reference with 
Bs. 5 from a non-member and lie. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber’s Scaled 
Certificate, 


_ The_ Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in .Tanuary 
in each year for a term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Bs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Bs. 50. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanadfi, 
is lls. 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of bu.siuess is else- 
where is Bs. 60 per annum, payable in advance, 
'fhe Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the last Thursday. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committoc. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922. Tlie 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta. It embraces two 
distinct classes of work : (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (6) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. 

The Government of India felt the neces- 
sity for the creation of a Central Statis- 
tical Beseareh Bureau for tlie continuous 
analysis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and plienomena and they 
established in 19.33 the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Beseareh Bureau under the Director- 
Geiieralof Commercial Intelllpenco and Statistics 
at their headquarters. The Director-General is 
now stationed at the headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment of India with a Deputy Director of 
Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director' 
of Statistics at Calcutta and a new Deputy 
Director of Statistical Beseareh at the head- 
quarters. 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the, 
following annual volumes: — Beview of the 
Trade of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea- 
borne Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield of 
Principal Crops, the Monthly Survey of Busi-. 
ne.ss Conditions in India and Indian Customa| 
Tariff, The department also publishes a weekly 
journal-—” The Indian Trade Journal’'— 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff changes in ■ foreign' 
countries which affect Indian interests (/>) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, "(c) crop reports and forecasts, (tf), 
Government orders, communiques and other 


inotiflcations affecting trade, (c) au.aiysia of In- 
' dian trade stiitisiics, (/) mfirket reports, price 
and trade movements of tlie staple exports and 
imports, (y) trade enquiries for securing trade 
Introductions, and (/o quarterly and annual 
reports of the Iinlian Trade Com mis, sinners 
abroad and .sun)niaries of tire leading features 
of consular and other tr.ade reports. 

The Department also administers the Com- 
MERciAi, Library and Bradins Boom located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
form.ation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial IntelJigence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Conmiercial Library 
and Beading Boom was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General, It 
has now been expanded into first-class tech* ■ 
nical library containing over 15,922 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and ! 
foreign statistical publications, and over 869 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London, Hamburg 
and Milan, with His Majesty’s Trade Commission- 
ers in India and the Dornfniorts, and with Consular 
Officers in various parts of the world. And the 
yearly increase in its correspondence shows that 
it tssteadily being used more and more both by 
firms in India and by overseas firms interested 
in Xndiimf exports. 
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THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Comroissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Ui'partjnfint of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 191V with the 
specilic object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters ; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains, 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers tlrroughout the world ; 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas ofRcers wiio are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by tlio Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Function of Commissioner. — The primary 
duty of the Britisii Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade i)y British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. Ho is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and tlie Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting tlie trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing autliorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation alfocting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on tlie condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
funiish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters, 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL 

The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on page.s 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of' 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda* 


He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to ids de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or tlie Domi- 
nions who wish to extend ttieir trade with his 
area : and to give all possible assistance to tlio 
representatives of British linns who may visit 
histerritory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference hooks of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the leading British manu- 
facturers is inaintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im'. 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may he 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

H. M.’3 Trade commissioners in India. 

Calcutta — 

Sir Thomas M. Ainsoough, O.E.B., 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. A. Sclioflioia, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box Ho. 683, P'airlie House, Fairlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address—" I'radcora, Cal- 
cutta.’’ 

Telephone No. •' Calcutta 1042.’’ 

Bombay — 

Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Host Box No. 815, 3, Wittet Hoad, Ballard 
Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — “ Tradcom, Bombay” 

Telephone No.—" Bombay 23095.” 

Ceylon — 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Coilector of Customs’' 
Colombo. 


COTTON COMMITTEE. 

tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should bo established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton-growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially -with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters, 


Indian Central Cotton Committee. 




The Iiidian Central Cotton. Coniinittee was. 
appointed by resolution ol the Government; 
of India in April 1921, and -worked as an advisory I 
body until 1923. Another recommendation i 
of the original Committee -was that a cotton cess i 
should bo levied to pro-vide funds for the -work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
The Cotton Cess Act -was passed in 1923 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
■n'as incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all i 
sections of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows : — 

TXDTAX CMNTRAL COTTON OOMJim’KR. 

MEMJlliRS; 

President . — Sir Bryce C. Burt, TCt., o.l.n., 
I.A.S.. Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council 
of AgriCTiltural ftt;soarch, ex-officio. 

{a) The Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricullurul Kcsearch in Agricultural 
matters, ex-offtcio. 

RBBRUSfiiNTATIVM OF AGRICULTfTRAL 
BEFARTMENTS. 


honihan, Director of Agricultun;. 

United Provinces. — Mr. ,J. H. llitchie, l.A.s., 
Director of Agriculture. 

Punjab , — The Director of Agriculture. 

Central Provinces. — Mr. J. C. McDougall, 
l;A.s., Director of Agriculture. 

Burma.— ■’ilT. F. D. Odell, I.A.S., Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, West Central Circle, 
Magwe, 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
. and Statistics, ex-officio. 

EBPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

The East India Cotton Association, Sir Viir- 
shotanidas Thaknrdas, Kt., o.i.E., m.b.K. {Vice- 
President}. • 


The Karachi Chamher of Commerce, Utr. G. 
C. R. Coleridge. 

The Alimedal)ad Millo-vviiers’ Association, 
Seth Sakarlal Balahhai, ,, 

The 'I'uticorin Chamher of Commerce, Mr. 
J. Voneseh. . - 


The .Empire Cotton Growing ^Corporation, j 
Mr. W, Roberts, C.I.E. 


COMMERCl .t 1, ItlCPRES ENTA3T V ES 
NOMINATED BY LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


A/ndrus,— Mr. .1. Nuttull, 

ICliaa Baliadiir Saidar iraljilmilah, 

(.L.O. 

Bengal. — Mr. Akhil Bandlui Guha. 


Rao Bahadur AI. G. DcshpiUide, o.U.E. 


Bowbai /. — Sardar Rao Baliadur Bliimbliai. 
Ranchodji Naik, M.h.o., Rao Bahadur C. S. 
Sliirahatti. 

United Proriiwcs . — Khan Balmdur Sliali 
Nazar Husain, M.L.C., Rai Baliadur Lala Anand 
Sarup, M.h.o. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF INDIAN STATES. 


lia'ipntana and Central India States. — Mr, F. 
K. Jackson, Director, Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore. 


Mr. D. N. Malita, Economic Botanist for 
Cotton, Central Provinces. 

Rao Bahadur S. S. Salimath, Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Southern Division, Dharwar, 
M. R. Ry. V. Ramanatlia Iyer, A vl., Cotton 
Specialist, ’Coimbatore, 

Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur S. V. Kanunga, 
Finance Alinisler, Holkar State, Indore. 

air. W, J. Jenkins, i. a. s., Chief Agrieultural 
OiTicer-in Sind, Post Box 337, Karachi Saddar. 

Setli Jsserdas Variudmal, Itepresentativo of 
the Karachi J'lidian Merchants* Association. 

air J*. B. Richards, i.a.s.. Entomologist to 
Government, United Provinces, Cawnpore, 
Khan, Bahadur Nawab Fazl-i-Ali Khan, 

Chairman. District Board, and President CeniTi-al 

Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Gujrat (Punjab). 

Khan Sahed Farrukhbeg Sadikalibeg Slirza, 
Nawabshah, Sind. 

T.nia. Shrl Bam, Represenl.ativc of the Cotton 
Millowners of Delhi. 
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Dr. V. K. -Hadaiiii, Deputy Director of 

Auriciilturr, DorKirtiiicut of Ai^rioultiire ii) 
Mysore State, Uiitifial ore. 

Mj. tliiellariiram Shewarain, llepresentative 
of the Juirachi Cotton A ssociatiou, Ltd. 

Dewan Daliudur Sir T. Vijayarasliavacliarya, 
K.B.E. 

S'ccntar,!/. — ^Mr. I*. H. llama lleddi, 

Puhlicitu Offirer.~2dr. R. D. Mihra. 

l)iri’Hi)r, Techmdogiml Lubomtary, — ^Dr. JiTazir 
Ahmed. 

Office . — Vulcan House, Kicol Hoad, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
■which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
l!)23 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify , 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to ' 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside | 
the area except under license. Prior to the i 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported i 
In large quantities into the staple cotton tracts I 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation j 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presidencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Hajpipla, Chhota 
Udepur, Hyderabad, Indore, and Sangli States 
and with excellent results. 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (xn of 1925) subsequently passed 
provides for a certain measiue of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin. This 
Act, ■with the minimum of official interference, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal 'With abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of "pools ’’ of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for tlieir produce. As an Instance of the 
progress in cotton growing whicli has been made 
since 1917 it may bo stated that since that date 
approximately huU a milUon bales of cotton of 
medium staple have been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments. In general it may be said that the 
Committee affords a common meeting ground for 
representatives of all sections of the Cotton 
trade and of the cotton growing Industry, thus 


enabling a number of problems to be tackled 
from every point of view and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 

Research Studentships. — The Committee 
has also instiuuted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of rncllan 
Dniversities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India. Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted. 

Statistics: — By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. Tlie compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
I mills in India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
I at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieties, 

I (.3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
I season by the trade at important cotton centres 
Hn India, and by the mills, and (4) loose cotton 
I received in the spinning mills of the major 
I cotton growing provinces, the establishment 
I of weekly statistical rotiuns relating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed in India, 
and the revival of rail-borne trade statistics 
!for cotton are some of the results already 
achieved by the Committee in this direction. 

Research. — By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory whicb 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for' research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past. 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind -which 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower. 

The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Hesearch 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied, 

' In addition by means of grants-in-aid to; 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special investigations On problems of genera) 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and fnnds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
thirty. 

The Committee also assists by means of 
grants to Agricultural .Departments In Pro-vinces 
and States and to Co-operative Cotton Sale 
Societies in the 'wider distribution of seed of 
improved varieties of cotton. There are 13 such 
aohoraes in operation at present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La- 
boratory laid great stress on the importance 
and value of the Committee’." work. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 


Bombay. — The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917, Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 1 
distinct bodies, viz., The Bombay Cotton j 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each oher. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Wiles, i.o.s. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board In 1919, which 
continvted to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and Its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIV of 1922. 

The Association continued to function under 
the above Act until 31st October 1932. With 
effect from 1st November 1932 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows : — 

Sir Pm-shotamdas Thakui-das, Kt., O.I.D., 

M. n.B. (President) ; Haridas Msidhavdas, Esq. 

President), Buyers’ Panel ; llamnivas 
Jlamnarain, Esq., Buyers’ Panel; J, Vonesch, 
Esq., Buyer,s’ Panel ; Chandrakant MulraJ, 
Esq., Buyers’ Panel; Tulsidas Kilaohand, 
Esq., Buyers’ Panel; Eatehchand Jhunjhun- 
wala, Esq., Sellers’ Panel ; Xishan Prasad, 
Esq., Sellers’ Panel ; Bhavanji A. Khimjl, Esq,, 
Sellers’ Panel; Begraj Gupta, Esq., Brokers 
Panel ; Chunilal B. ilehta, Esq., Brokers’ 
Panel ; Rtimdeo Anandilal Podar, Esq., Brokers’ 
Panel ; Hargovindas Jeevandas, Esq,, Brolcers’ 
Panel ; EatilalT. Thaker, Esq., Brokers’ Panel ;' 
Brijlal Kamjidas Rungta, Esq., Brokers’ Panel; 
Sardar Bao Bahadur Bliimbhai B. Naik, 

N. M, Deshmukh, Esq., M.A. (Cantab) Bar-at- 
Law ; Sardar Sampuran Singh, Bar-at-Law, 
Sf.i.c., Growers’ Bepresentatives nominated 
by the Indian Central Cotton Committee ; Bao 
Bahadur Cl. S. Shirhatti ; Behramshp. K. 
Bharucha, Esq., Growers' Kemresentatives 
nominated by the Government of Bombay. 

'Officers I 

D. Mehta, Esq., B.A., Secretary, C. M. Parikh, 
Esq., B. Com., Assistant Secretary, A. B, 
Menezes, Esq., M:anager, Clearing House. 


Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are : — 'To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in _ the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using tlie 
Exchange ; to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persona 
engaged in the Cotton Trade; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade ; to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in Indk, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the Importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending, any suits, actions, 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Assiociate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to proscribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation. 


The Association has a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewri Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Booms and 84 Sellers’ Booms, 
! and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges. 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay 
on the Ist December 1925 in the presence of a 
largo gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading (dtizens. 

1 There is a membership of 391 members. 

j The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December and sta- 
[tistics are issued twice weekly. 
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TnOia lias benn the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, Imowu as 
■white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
tlaj'S of thi^ overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the line woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handloonis are 
still remarkable as tins finest muslims human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

Tlie exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
Importance with the opening of the sea route. 
They receive an Immense stimulus during the 
-American Civil War, ■when the close blockade 
; of the Conl'Bdcrate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and tlirew the English 
spinni'i's back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but during the last year of the -war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 

induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, llie 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an enprece- 
dented outburst of speculation kno'wn as the 
“ Share Mani,” and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily increased. 

For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1934-35 the total area in aU territorif* 
reported on was computed at 23,830,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 4, 807, 009 
bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 24,136,000 
acres and 5,068,000 bales in 1933-34. 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop : — 




1 1933-34 

(Provisional Estimates), 

1034-35. 

(Pi’ovlsional Estimates). . 


i? 

Provinces and States. 

Acres in 
Thousand.s, 

Bales of 400 lbs 
(In thousands). 

-A.cres in 
Thousands. 

Bales of 400 lbs. 

(In thousands). 

i 


Uomhay («) 

6,469 

1,421 

6,812 

1,385 

1 

t' 

Central Provinces and Bernr . . 

4,270 

718 

4,240 

611 

? 

5 

,! 

1 

Punjab ill) 

Madras (a) 

2,989 

2,175 

1,105 

452 

2,878 

2,272 

1,241 

455 


TJnited I’rovinees (a) .. 

811 

266 

715 

194 



Burma 

445 

102 

438 

92 ' 


Bengal (a) 

76 

24 

74 

, 24 


Bihar and Orissa 

42 

8 

42 

8 ■ 


[if,:. -Assam ■ .. '... 

37 

15 

35 

■ 14 . ■■■■ 


-Vjiner-JIerwara 

36 

13 

36 

12 


-Vorth-M'est Frontier Province. 

20 

4 

15 

S 


Delhi 

3 


■ . . 4 

. : 1 


Hyderabad 

3,696 

564 

3,101 

443 


Central India 

1,152 

154 

1,173 

131 

''i 

Baroda . . 

731 

90 

800 

69 


Gwalior 

614 

59 

633 

68 


Eajputaiia 

493 

65 

, 492 ■ 

'■ 68'' ■ 


Mysore . . 

77 

■ 8 

70 

8 

i 

’ Total . . 

24,136 

5,068 

23,830 

4,807 


(a) Including Indian States. 

Note. 

— A bale contains 400 lbs. of cleaned cotton. 
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Exports op Haw Cotton prom India. 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 31st March : — 
Countries. 


1930-31. j 1931-32. 1 1832-33. I 1933-34.1 1934-85. 


Total, British Empire 


281 

6 _ 

287 


Japan 

Italy 

France . . .... 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, etc.) 

Belgium 

Spain 

Germany 

Austria 

Other Countries 


Total, Foreign countries 
Total 


3,639 

3,926 


353 _ 

2,011 


Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras 
Broach, Oomraa (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas. Broach is the best cotton 
grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation. Beugals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangs tic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Ooimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton baa 
been grown with success in Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation. Govern- 
ment have also been active in Improving the 
glass of cotton produced, by seed selection; 
hybridization and the importation of exotle 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success; they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 


whole outturn, which still consists for the most 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 

Heference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian bandloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew so large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of ena’ctroencs, 
commencing in 1701; prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert- 
ed India from an exporting into ah importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1866. Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yam of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months April to March, in each of the past 4 years : — 


1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

■ 1934-35. 

549,038,671 

87,728,479 

37,620,373 

89,731,242 

6,962,180 

5,171,435 

24,471,690 

44,142,990 

3,258,696 

658,594,709 

104,909,653 

40,821.488 

93,129,775 

7,796.752 

5,063,015 

26,791,043 

45,385,349 

3,280,395 

484,714,674 

98,274,069 

39,912,399 

93,866,034 

8,097,530 

2,670,662 

24,352,431 

41,595,480 

3,329,251 

623.044,052 

103,101,063 

41,056,066 

99,701,305 

8,630,710 

2,699,641 

25,310,722 

45,009,433 

4,023,228 

848,125,656 

885,772,179 

796,711,430 

352,576,800 

118,247,364 

130,649,685 

1 124,349,193 

148,179,003 

966,378,020 

1,016,421,864 

1 921,060,983 

1,000,755,803 


British India. 
Bombay Bresldency . . 
Madras 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Punjab 
Bellii 

tientral Provinces and Berar 
Burma .. 


Nandgaon, Bhavpagar, Hyderabad. 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjaiu), Kishan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin, 
Hajkot, K,atlam,Travancore (a) and the 
French Settlements at Pondicherry . . 

Grand Totai, 


(«) Figures for Travancore are being reported from October 1934. 
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The spinning of yarn is in a large degree produced about, 20.8 per cent, while Bengal 
centred in Bombay, the mills of that province and the Central Provinces produced 4‘3 and 
producing nearly 53 per cent, of the quantity 4"0 per cent. Elsewhere the production is as 
produced in Biitisb India. The United yet very limitejd. 

Provinces of Agra .and Oudh and Madras 

Bombat IstAsn. 

Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the ooinits, or numbers, of yam 
spun In Bombay island 

j 1929-30. j 1930-31. j 1931-32. 1 1932-33. I 19;i3-34. I 1934-35. 


ITOS. 1— 10 58,085,403 

11—20 105,891,361 

63,638,486 

100,812,483 

52,498,182 

121,121,630 

49,700,540 

121,094,087 

42,715,1 11 
92,714,861 

39,915,230 

97,208,338 

,, 21—30 83,716,968 
„ 81—40 18,074,236 

82,764,969 

22,671,169 

104,772,651 

29,478,014 

97,050,083 

31,500,553 

74,060,268 

21,431,281 

8.3, -404, 188 
30,190,121 

Above 40 4,628,867 

Wastes, &c, 870,909 

10,493,889 
626,637 1 

12,9.54.822 

764,546 

12.904,255 

573,348 

10,801,391 

924,877 

13,600,928 

1,003,040 

Total .. 263,216.744 

j 270,900.633 j 

321,589,843 

312,021,863 

242,047,780 

' 205,387,851 


AHMBDABAl). 

The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows;— 


. ■ 

1929-30. 

1930-81. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934- 

35. 

Nob 1—10 

2,967,262 

2,774,684 

1,897,390 

1,817.847 

2 

297,902 

1 942 

473 

11—20 

48,393,118 

48,006,959 

65,617,079 

63,253,648 

71 

515,805 

77,103 

827 

21—80 

63,127,227 

68,522,363 

60,911,461 

61,730,219 

54 

462,853 

63,615 

501 

„ 81—40 

15,399,621 

17,166,603 

19,617,636 

23,291,983 

22 

262,214 

25,773 

,993 

Abo\e 40 

5,899,594 

10.647,819 

14,420,395 

16,070,045 

18j 

,388,301 

20,667, 

945 

Wastes, Ac. 
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TOTAL .. 

185,776,822 

137,107,228 

152,363,961 

166,163,742 

168, 

927,687 

179.003, 

.829 


Yabn SBtrs THKOPOHotra India. 


105,477,320 

113,688,158 

116,899,114 

115 

,210 

,693 

1 107 

,504,031 

109, 

,710,00 

387,822,398 

400,160,519 

445,157,934 

484 

,241 

,173 

' 439 

,866,706 1 

403, 

,445,66 

271,768,294 

259,466,666 

294,005,342 

297, 

,612. 

,610 

254 

,827,136 ' 

282, 

841,725 

46,362,781 

60,746,714 

71,073,075 

77, 

,185, 

,518 

75, 

,810, too : 

95 

,529,318 

15,278,839 

27,310,831 

34,001,363 

36, 

,593, 

,749 

37, 

,358,405 ' 

43, 

870,496 

6,709,881 

5,792,771 

5,236,192 

5, 

674, 

671 

5, 

,034,690 1 

6 , 

852,594 

383,409,013 

465,886,074 

966,373,020' 

1,016 


,409 

921, 

000,983 

1,000,755,803 


Total 
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In tfte early days ot the textile indnstry the 
energies ot the millowners ware largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms ot 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
tiie China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry m China and the uncertainties 
inf.roduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exch.anges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1933-34 nearly 
64'4 per cent, of the cloth woven in India. Tlie 
United Provinces produced 7‘3 per cent., the 
Central Provinces 2'9 per cent, and Madras 3‘3 
per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 77’75 per cent, of the whole production. 


ANALYSIS op WOVEN GOODS. 

The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent hi yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, Including Native 
States : — 


Grey and Bleached piece- 
goods— 

Pounds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods— 
Pounds 
Yards . . 

Grey and coloured goods | 
other than piece-goods- 
Pounds 
Dozens 

Hosiery- 

Pounds 

Dozens 

Miscellaneous- 

Pounds 

Cotton goods mixed with 
silk or wool— 

Pounds 

Total- 

Pounds 
Yards 
Dozens 


1930-31. 

j 1931-32. 

1 1932-33. 

1 1933-34. 

1 1934-35. 

400,325,143 

2,003,490,240 

520,016,204 

2,311,104,465 

531,791,526 

2,422,997,054 

496,794,794 

2,264,094,890 

,570,651,236 
2, >641. 305,306 

117,518,225 

567,642,795 

138,621,280 

678.786,096 

150,723,943 

746,901.445 

137,610,406 

680,066,828 

^ 147,466,140 
755,801,981 

3,178,366 

1 779,365 

3,237,096 

831,344 

3,642,246 

946,971 

3,391,982 

841,761 

3,703,7.37 

930,523 

1,667,834 

1 499,933 

1,974,144 

622,300 

2,544,339 

740,341 

2,340,336 

746,391 

4,718,435 

1,481,708 

i 4,225,198 

5,302,410 

4,291,948 

4,864,133 

6,208,320 

1 3,44.3,498 

3,045,221 

2,007,004 

1,859,114 

8,830,265 

i 690,336,923 
; 2,661,133,035 

1 1,272.541 

672,256,901 

298,989,101 

1,45.3.704 

694,901,0561 

3,169,398,499 

1,693,312 

645,860,8551 
; 2,945,051,7271 
1 1,587,152 

736,578,183 

3,307,107,287 

2,412,231 


BOMBAY PBBSIDENOY WOVEN GOODS. 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

i 1930-31. 

j 1931-32. 

j 1932-33. 

1033-34. 

1934-35. 

Pounds 

Yards .. .. 

Dozens .. .. 

392,057,330 

1,829,793,378 

531.704 

459,247,935! 462,222,027 
2,188,300,219 2,266.897,230 
666,462! 608,700 

415,072,223 

2,024,533,240 

606,611 

456,689,747 

2,283,838,713 

688,352 

The grand totnls for all India are a 

a follows 




I 19:50-81 

1 1031-32 

1932-33. 

19b-34. 

1984-85. ‘ ‘ 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozens .. .. j 

! 590,336,923 
2,561,133,035 
1,272,641 

672,266,961 

2,989,891,101 

1,468,704 

694 901,066 
3,169.808,499 
1,693,812 

645,860,866 

2,945,061,727 

1,687,231 

736, .578, 1.33 
3,397,107,287 
2,412,321 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The toilowlng statement shovfa the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole 0 / India. 






Number 

Number 

Number 

AeerageKo, Approximate i-Juautity 
of Hands 1 of Cotton Oonaiimed. 

Yfars 

en .ling. 80th Junr. 

: 

of 

Mills. 

ot 

Sirindles. 

of 

Looms. 

Kmpioyed 

Daily. 

CWtB. 

Bales or 392 
lbs. 






12,89,706 

10,633 

Not 

Stated. 

Not stated. 





56 

14,52,794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,36,547 

2,67,585 





56 

14,61,590 

13,502 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,631 

1881 

)8b3 

1883 

1884 




67 

65 

67 

79 

15,13,096 

16,20,814 

17,90,388 

20,01,667 

18,707 

14,172 

16,873 

16,262 

46,430 

48,467 

63,476 

60,387 

13,26,461 

13,91,467 

15,97,946 

18,69,777 

3,78,989 
3,9 7, .665 
4,56,650 
5,31, .365 

188.5 




87 

95 

21,45.646 

22,61,581 

16,537 

17,455 

67,186 

74,383 

26,88,621 

22,61.214 

5,00,749 

6,43,204 

1887 

1883 




103 

114 

124 

24,21,290 

24,88,851 

27,62,518 

18,536 

19,496 

21,561 

76,942 

82,379 

91,598 

25,41.966 

27,64,437 

31,10,289 

7,20,276 

7, .86, 982 
8,88,654 

,1890 

1891 




187 

134 

32,74,196 

33,51,694 

23,412 

24,531 

1,02,721 

1,11,018 

35,29,617 

41,26,171 

10,08,462 

11,78,906 

1892 




139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,783 

11,65,938 

1893 




141 

35,76,917 

28,164 

1,21,500 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1894 




142 

36,49,736 

31,164 

1,30,461 

42,78,778 

12,22.608 

1895 




148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,909 

13,41.714 

1896 




155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,46,432 

49,32,613 

14,09,318 

1897 




173 

40,66,618 

37,584 

1,44,335 

45,53,276 

13,00,936 

1898 




185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,964 

51,84,648 

14,81,328 

1899 




188 

47,28,383 

39,069 

1,62,108 

68,63,166 

16,75,100 

1900 




193 

49,46,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

50,86,732 

14,53,352 

1901 




193 

50,06,936 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,81,090 

13,61,740 

1902 




192 

50,06,966 

42,684 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,65,038 

1903 




192 

50,43,297 

44,092 

1,81,399 

80,87,690 

17.39,340 

1904 




191 

51,18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,766 

1906 




197 

51,68,486 

50,189 

1, -95, 277 

65,77,364 

18,79,244 

1906 




217 

62,79,695 

52,668 

2.08,616 

70,82,306 

20,23,616 

1907 




224 

53,33,275 

68,436 

2,05,696 

69,30,695 

19,80,170 

1908 




241 ■ 

57,66,020 

67,920 

' 2,21,195 

69,70,260 

19,91,600 

1909 




; 259 

60,63,281 

76,898 

2,86,924 

73,81,500 

21,09,000 

1910 




263 

61,96,671 

82,725 

2,83,624 

67,72,536 

19,35,010 

1911 




263 

63,67,460 

86,362 

2,80,649 

66,70,531 

19,03,866 

1912 




! 268 

64,63,929 

88,951 

2.48,637 

71,75.357 

20,59,102 

1913 




1 272 

65,96,862 

94,186 

2,63,786 

73,36,066 

20,96,016 

1914* 




1 271 

67,78,896 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

76,00,941 

21,43,126 

1916* 




272 

68,48,744 

1.08,009 

2 65.346 

73,69,212 

21,02,632 

1916* 




266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,861 

76,92*013 

21,97,718 

1917* 




263 

67,88,697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 




262 

66,63,871 

1,16,484 

2,82,827 

72,99,873 

20,85,678 

1919* 




268 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,64.805 

20,44,230 

1920* 




258 

67,63,876 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,52.318 

1921* 




267 

68,70,804 

1,23,783 

1,34,620 

3,32,176 

74,20,806 

21,20,230 





298 

73,31,219 

3.43,723 

77,12.890 

22,08,640 





333 

79,27,938 

1,44,794 

3,47,880 

75.30,948 

21,61.698 

1924* 




336 

83,13,273 

1,61,485 

3,66,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1926* 

1926* 




337 

86,10,633 

1.54,202 

3,67,877 

77,92,085 

22,26,310 




334 

87.14,168 

1,69,464 

3,73,508 

73,96,844 

21,13,384 

1928* 

1929* 

1930* 

1931* 

1932* 




336 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 

3,84.623 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 




355 

87,04,172 

. 1,66,632 
1,74,992 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

75,64,081 

20,09,782 




344 

89,07,064 

3,48,925 

21,61,166 




.348 

01,24,768 

1,70,250 

3,84,022 

90,07,999 

25,73,714 




339 

93,11,958 

! 1,82,429 

3,96,476 

92,16,116 

26,33,176 




.339 

96,06,083 

1,86,341 

4,03,220 

1,01,89,424 

29,11,264 

1934* 

1935* 




1 344 

95,80,668 

1,89,040 

4,00,005 

99,30,063 

'94,63.965 

28.37,158 




352 

96,13,174 

1,94,388 

,8,84,938 

27,03,990 




.365 

98,85,775 

1.98,867 

4,14,884 

1,09,31 ,949 

31,23.414 


* Y&ax ending 31st August. 


The Jute 

ConsKleritig its present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
llishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1869. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
at growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the ' industry itself owes its inception to an 
Euglishinan. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years la the Ea.st India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
III Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1864 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “ where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.*’ T'his suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him In erecting and operating the first 
Jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 

• the first machine spun jute yarns were made. As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. ' 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr, George Henderson of .that 
silk firm, and in 1869 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
Pi-ogress, doubling their worts in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present “ Barnagore Jute Factory 
Co., Ld." Pour other mills followed in succes- 
sion — Gouripore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 
Mills. ■, ' 

“Prom 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace in “The Romance of Jute,” “the 
five mills excepting the Rishra mill simply 
coined money and brought tlie total of their 
looms up to 1.250.” To illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take the dividends paid by the Barnagore 


industry. 

Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which_ seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from she Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., tor 1874, 20 per cent.; and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Port Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of wliich commenced 
operations in 1874, In 1874-6 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame- 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,260 up to 3,500. This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next; 
ten years all the mills had a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, hut 
tour of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pressingand Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Port Gloster also suffered badly. 
Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jardine; Skinner & Co.. wWch came 
into being in 1877, as the. result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co. from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his o wn firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 6,160 in 1882. .By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. Prom this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Ohampdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started: — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
Indla), Khardah, Qondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Arathoonj Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Sera}- 
gunge>, and the Kinnison. A lull ot four year* 
Witnessed large extensions to the existing mills 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions — Dalhousie, 
Alexandra. Naihatl, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, Blrla,ShreeHanuiaan, Gagalbhai, 
Premohand and Agarpara Mills, which — with 
the exception of the last-named— are under 
Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry. 

The record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which coinpleiH 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1917-18 up to and the ngiires 

in brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the qumquennnnn 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 


Number of 

.Authorised 

miils at 

Capital (in 

work. 

lakhs of Bs.) 


21 ( 100 ) 
24 (114) 

20 (124) 

31 (148) 

36 (171) 

46 (219) 

60 (286) 
73 (348) 

70 (362) 

76 (362) 

76 (362) 

77 (367) 

81 (386) 

86 (409) 

89 (424) 
go (424) 

90 (429) 

93 ^43) 

93 (443) 

95 (4.52) 

, 98 (466) 

100 (476) 


Average — 

1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-96 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 
1904-05 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1913-14 
1914-15 to 1918-19 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 28 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1926-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 82 

1932- 38 _ _ 

* ilevised. 

The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. Tlie value of 
jute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-26 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 

Jute manufactures. . I 


270-7 (100) 
341-6 (126) 
402-6 (149) 
522-1 (193) 
680 (251) 

960 (355) 

1,209 (443) 

1,403-6 (619) 
1,428-5 (528) 
1,477-2 (646) 
1,563-5 (579) 
1,923-6 (712) 
2,122'4 (784) 

, 2,324-7 (859) 
*2,386-8 (881) 

' 2,213-3 (818) 
2,134-7 (783) 
2,119-8 (783) 
*2,119-7 (783) 
*2,126-6 (785) 
2,186-6 (807) 
2,360-6 (872) 
2,360-6 (872) 
'^,370.6 (878) 


Number (in thousands) of 



908‘3(1,032) 

1,003-1(1,140) 

1,043-4(1,185) 

1,067-6(1,213) 

1.063-7(1,2001 

1,083-8(1,231) 

1,105-6(1,256) 

l,lf'8-i(l,250) 

1,140-4(1,296) 

1,224-9(1,392) 

1,220-5(1,386) 

1,202-1(1,360) 


1879-80 to '1883-84' ,V 
1884-86 to 1888-89 .. 
1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 
1894-96 to 1898-99 .. 
1899-1900 to 1903-04., 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 
1909-10 to 1918-14 
1914-16 to 1918-19 .. 

1919- 20 .. .. 

1920- 21 
19-?,1.22 
1022-23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 
1920-27 
1927-28 
1028-29 
1 929-30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 
1032-33 
1933-34 


Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number, 

■'( 100 ) 
(140) 
(203) 
(812 
(376) 
(469) 
(618) 
(1,216) 
(624) 
(987) 
(715) 
(637) 
(752) 
(774) 
(774) 
(818) 
(843) 
(906> 
(951) 
(790) 
[ 707 ) 


111.5 
171.2 

206.5 
257.8 

339.1 
667-6 
342'7 
688-9 
886*7 
,344*2 
413'7 

426.1 
426*0 
449*0 
463-1 
497*6 
522-3 
434-0 


(766) 

(732) 


Gunny cloths in 
1 millions of 
j yards. 

■"■(ioo) ■ 

(860) 


■4.4 


(932) 
182 ' (4,136) 

427*2 (9,709) 

698 (15,864) 

970 (22,046) 

1,156 (26,27.3) 

1,275.1 (28,980) 
1,352*7 (33,800) 
1,120-5 (28,000) 
1,254*.3 (31,360) 
1,348*7 (30,662) 
1,456*2 (33,09!)) 
1,461*3 (33,211) 
1,503-1 (34,161) 
1,552.7 (36,289) 
1,508-2 (35,640) 
1,660-5 (37,511) 
1,270*9 (28,884) 
1,021*0 (23,204) 
1,011*7 (22,993) 
1,052*5 (23,920) 


(100) 

(130) 

(232' 

(415) 

(602) 


5,283**3 (4,2-22) 
5.321*8 (4,200) 
5,656*4 (4,628) 
6,158*7 (4,130) 
3,148*8 (2,621) 

2.138- 6 (1,712) 

2.139- 7 " 

2,110*5 




,690) 
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The 19S5 crop.^ — The flnal figures oJ outturn tor the three i)rovinces work out as follows: — 



YiBUD IN Babes 


1934. 

1 193.5. 

Bengal (includin g Gooch Behar Tripura States) . . 

7,740,500 

5,759,500 

Bihar and Orissa . . . . . . .... 

t 472,000 

t 380,700 

Assam 

303,000 1 

250, ,500 

Total . , 

8,625,400 1 

6,396,700" 


PBOVINOB. 

1 AREA IN ACRES. 

j 1934, 1 1985. 

Bengal (including Gooch Bohar & Tripura States) . . 

Biharand Orissa .. •• 

Assam . • • • .... 

Total , . 

2,847,700 

173,800 

148,600 

1.089,000 

145,600 

112,400 

2,670,100 

1,947,000~ 


t Inelucliug Nepal. 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of the most Important, if not the most 
important, ot the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber ol Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances: — In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding tliat, in spite of the constant 


opting 'up of new marks, working results] 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 


Chamber ol Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from I5th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 16, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are 
Chairman. — Mr. H. H. Burn. 

Members of Committee 

Jlr. Slipoldssen Bhatter, Mr. T. H. Burdes, 
Mr. P, S. Macdonald, Mr. M. P, Thomar, 
Mr. W. A. M, Walker, Mr. B. Wilson. 

Working days. — With the introducMon ofl 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days ineluded, which involved an additional! 


amount ol cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to miuiimse this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita* 
Dion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Will Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more »mo, could not trust 
Dhemselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- : 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
fche provincial Government under the. Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year, 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in 'des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association prompjily 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and ' 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During . 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment of’ 
output has been continuously in force. By an 
agreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
comprising some 95 per cent, of the trade. Worked 
during 1932, 1933 and the greater part of 19.34 • 
for 40 hours per week, with 15 per cent, of the 
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total complement o£ looms sealed ; and the 
atp'eement incorporated a clause which provided 
that the mills would not instal any extra pro- 
ductive machinery or relative buildings during 
the cmrency of the agreement. The agreement 
also provided machinery whereby production 
could be gradually increased by reducing the 
percentage of looms recpiired to be kept sealed. 
The process of increasing production in this 
way was begun on 1st November 1934, when2i 
lier cent, of the total complement of looms were 
unsealed, and was continued throughout 1935, 
a further 21 per cent, of looms being unsealed 
onTst May 1935, 21 per amt. on 5th August and 
21- per cent, on lltli November. The remaining 
5 "per cent, of looms were unsealed on the 17th 
February 1938. Tliroughout this time the mills, 
with five exceptions, continued to restrict their 
worldng hours to 40 per week. The five excep- 
tions, namely, Premchaud, Oraig, Waverley, 
Mogna and Nuddea had, by the terms of the 
agreement, been granted the privilege of working 
54 horns per week with a full complement of 
inaohiuery, and all live worked in accordance 
with the special terms allowed to them. This 
working agreement between the Association 
mills, however, in accordance with the 
requisite notice given in December 1935, ter- 
minated on the 31st Mireh 1936 and was super- 
seded by an agreement, operating from the 1st 
April 1936, under which the mills will be per- 
mitted to work uj) to but not exceeding 54 hours | 
per week on single shift, with no night work. 
As in the old agreement, this new agreement 
incorporates a clause which restricts the mills 
from installing any extra inoductive machinery 
or relative buildings diu’ing the currency of the 


In addition to the above working agreement 
whicii applies only to the mills in the membership 
of the Association, an agreement was entered 
into, with eflect from 1st August 1932, with the 
live principal mills outside the Association, 
namely, Adamjee, Agarpara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow 
and Shree Hanuman, whereby these xftUls under- 
took to restrict their working hours to 54 per 
week up to 30 June 1933. Witli certain raodi- 
fleations this agreement was extended and be- 
came a continuing agreement subject to six 
months’ notice of termination being given by 
either party, wMch notice of termination could 
not be given before 1st July 1934. On the 30th | 
September 1935 tlio Association gave notice 
to terminate this agreement with the outside 
mills on the 31st March 1936. No new agreement 
with these mills lias yet been entered into. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for 


of the previous year, vis., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, Prance 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (via Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase In tlie value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures. — The value of the 
exnorts now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Bs. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Bs, 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia In 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 103 mills at work tliroughout the 
year 1931-32 with 61,426 looms and 1,220,586 
spindles. The number of parsons employed 
was 263,442. There were no difflcultie,s as 
regards the supply of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1934-35 was 423 million bags 
but the value decreased from Rs. 15,82 lakhs bo 
Rs. 10,25 lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth 
decreased from 12,51 million yards to 10,63 
million yartls but valued Rs. 24,24 lakhs and 
Rs, 10,99 lakhs respectively. 

Hemp ana Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the (Sovernment of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (JTififecMs cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
Very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the Variety is to be grown on a number of ea- 


local consumption. The members are balers tates In Biliar. A samnie of the fibre prepared 

<ir.H h..nirora ril’ fnr an. n t.n r.hfi lilt, ft mf llB in s j-us- u.r ivT- iu.. A. 


and bronersof jute for sale to the jute mills in 
and around Calcutta. The present Committee 
is— -Mr. A. 0. Robertson, Ghairman. Members — 
Ml-. IT. A. Luke, Mr. B. Meyer, Mr. B. B. fciimpson, 
Mr. A. M. Symo and Mr. 0. H, Thomas. 

Effects of the War.— The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says;— The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 05 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 


from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionaUy 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Bimlipacam 
jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
frertneeSjand Madras, where it is usedfor ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 


yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that parts of India as are not suitable for jute, 
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Prior to the war, the United 
quirenieata of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the followliigcountriesin order of importance ; — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Uussia, Italy and Germany, The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probably 
De labour dlfficultieB, it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of ttussia and Uungar> 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres^ 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no donbi 


that one of tlie early effects of the war was 
I to iirm up hemp prices. As far an Indian Innap 
is ooncerned.values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held; but the closure of the lUissiau 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
in a marked improvementin Values, .and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1923-5!.‘i 
made a great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity advanced by 37 per cent, from 
197,412 cwts.to 269,487 owts. and the vauir- 
from Es. 26'93 lakhs to Es. 36-68 lakhs. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by- 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 

S uantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
le mam imports are from Afghanistan, Oon- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal, tiuetta. Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and JMultan ate the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it Is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool Is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports of raw wool in 1933-34 decreased from 
7.2 million lbs. valued at Its. 42 lakhs to 5.1 
million lbs, valued at Us. 34 lakhs. Australia 
with her contribution of 2. 8 million lbs. valued 
at Es. 18 lakhs still remained the largest supplier, 
although this quantity was less by 0.2 million 
lbs . as compared with imports from that country 
In 1932-83. 

Production in India. — The production 
of wool in India Is estimated at 60 million lbs., 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 1 
rather than of wool, They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep ai)proximate more nearly to the. 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up beUy, having 


Mill manufacture. — The number of mills in 
British India in 1930, the late.st year for wliich 
details are available, was 12 of which five were 
In the United Provinces. The paid up capital 
of these mills was Es. 68,28, 576 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,447 and 69,293 
respectively. The average number of persona 
employed daily in these mills was 4,240, There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for wliich they are available being 192J 
when the qiiantity of woollen goods produced' 
wa.s 3,820,879 lbs. valued at Iks. 1,17,99,396. 
As regards Indian .States there are four w-oollen 
mills in Mysore w'hich produced woollen goods 
of 2,700,201 lbs, in weight in 1930, the value 
being Its. 17,83,256. The bulk of the wool used 
by the Indian iiiills is Indian wool, although It 
is supplemented to some extent by the im- 
portation of merinos and oross-breds frwm r 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- 
tured good.s is almost entirely in India itself. 
Imports of woollen piecegoods in 1932-33 
increased by over 8 million yards as compared: 
with the preceding year, and even exceeded the 
imports of 1929-30 by about a million yards. Im- 
ports camo chieflyfrom Prance, Italy, Japan and ^ 
the United Kingdom. There was a considerable 
increase in the number of woollen sliawls import- 
od in,1932'23, Germany being the largest single 
source of supply. Imports of cai-pets and lloor-rugs 
declined to 188,000 lbs. in 1932-33 from 207,000 
lbs. in 1931-32. The share of Persia in this 
trade receded considerably, but imports from 
the United Kingdom rose. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carijets are made in many of 
the jails, Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
tine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
, of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
I sale in the world market. This work Is done 
ientirely on hand looms and the c-”- — *- 
a high price. 
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Silk. 


In the early days of the Bast India Company i 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm | 
were introduced. But the trade gradually I 
declined for the following reasons ; — j 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silic trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of suceesa has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
" -■tri, possibly obtained from China, 


has been reared for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the leorah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and- of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms; the tasar, the muff a and the eri. 
The first Is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the mvffa silk is the most interesting and, attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
eri Silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 
difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised In the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed througiiout the tropical ' 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
BO far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of| 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease In the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that led i 
to the formation of the Dutch Bast India] 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi-' 
tion to indigo in 17th centirry Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
Industry, hut it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up — partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the Industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 


It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837, This led to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tlrhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the madder dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the ml dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the, natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined; 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
onsly faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, hnt the future of the Industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The Issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, bpt one exclu- 
sively of natural verms synthetic indigo. 

According ,to him, the future of natural Indigo 
is by no means a hopeless one provided steps are 
taken to realise such Improvements as are clearly 
possible. Indigo soils have deteriorated, due to 




Otis and Oil Cakes. 


pliuspliatua. improYiiineuts by botauioal selec- 
tion and better business organisation and 
methods of marketing the product will also aid 
in hastening recovery. 


1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. 


Decline of the Industry.— Since synthetic 
Indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 


Exports of indigo made a slight recovery in 
1933-34 and amounted to 300 cwts. as against 
300 cwts. in 1932-1933. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Oilseeds. — The total exports of Indian Oil- 
seeds of all kinds improved in quantity from 

7.33.000 tons in 1932-33 to 11.24,000 tons in 
1933-34 and from Es. 11,31 lakhs tolls. 13,66 
lakhs in value. The exports of oil cakes showed 
a very slight increase from 2,86,700 tons to 

2.87.000 tons in 1983-31 but the value recorded 
fell away from 197 lakhs to 165 lakhs. 

A pamphlet on the subject which was publish- 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers* profits aud at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
Inotease in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush ail the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in 
India. 


Among plantation crops in India tea is the 
most iihportant. The indigenous tea plant, 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- 
tion of the Bast India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1835. After working for five years, the plan- 
tations of the Government were sold in 1840 to 
the Assam Company, tlie first tea concern, and 
to this day the largest company in India. It, 
was anything but prosperous during the first 
ten years of its existence. But about 1852, its 
condition began to improve andlts success made 
the prospects of the industry appear so promis- 1 


There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop in India an oil-milling 
industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he cen- 
siders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cactle can 
digest. The excess of oil In the village cake, 
whereit exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
laereasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 

Tea. 

ing and attractive that speculators eagerly rushed 
into it. The discovery of the indigenous tea in 
Sylhet and Oachas gave the impetus for an 
expansion of the industry into the Surma valley , 
and in a few years thereafter the whole of the 
upper portions of the province of Assam (both 
Brahmaputra and Surma valley) was converted 
into a huge tea plantation. Thus the foundations 
of the present tea industry were laid during the 
fifties of the last Century. Since that period the 
growth of the industry has been phenomenal and 
“ in less than a hundred years the British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea-shop of thie 
world.” 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 
Progress of the Industry. 


] 87S'79 (average). 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1900-1004 
1910 
1915 
1920 

1925 

1926 


Year. 

Area imder 
tea in 
000 acres. 

1 Production 
'in 

000,000 lbs. 

1927 (avera,ge). 

090 

361 

1928 

702 

372 

1929 

712 

401 

1930 

802 

391 

1931 

807 

394 

1932 

809 

433 

193.3 

816 1 

1 383 

1934 „ .. 

819 

399 


It will be seen from the above table that I Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
during the last sixty years, while the area under centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 
teahasrisenbyover400per cent., the production accounting for more than half the total 
has increased more than ten times. 1 production. 


The following table shows the relative importance of the various provinces from the point of 
view of the teaindustry: — 


Province. 

Area under crop 
’000 acres. 

Production 
’000 lbs. 

Average dally 
working strength 
(permanent 
and temporary.) 

Assam 

430 

219,341 

.517,208 

Bengal 

198 

96,658 

186,394 

Madras 

74 

29,295 

66.371 

Ooorg 

* 

209 

401 

Punjab 

10 

2,111 

10,697 

United Provinces 

'■'6 ■ 

1,733 

3,312 

Bihar and Orissa 

3 

1,094 i 

1 , , 3,177 

Total British India 

721 

350,442 

786,760 

Indian States 

88 

32,822 

77,743 

Total India 

809 

383,264 

864,503 


* Less than GOO acres. 


Although India produces such large quantities i 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively! 
very little, about 74 million lbs. as compared' 
with 421 million Ihs. in the United Kingdom and 
the consumption per head is only .21 lb. as 
compared with 9. 20 lbs. in the United Kingdom. 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 1 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies, 
about 40 per cent, of the world demand of this | 
commodity. In 1934-35, 81 per cent, of the 
total quantity of tea produced In India was 
exported abroad. 


The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for 
the tea industry. In addition to the worM-wMe 
depression, there was considerable over-production 
with the result that producers of tea all over 
the world were faced with declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufHcientiy effective 
to check the oonaumption of cheap Java teas. 
Besides this there was only a small difference 
in the price of medium and common teas and 
there was thus no inducement to grow tbe>i 


To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative efifeot to 
the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
tin Bigislitive Assembly in 193S. Bating the 
first yeir of its operation the hopes engendered 
by tlv' regul'if inn scheme were, toaconsiderable 
extent, justified, and thf> industry was enabled to , 
meet whxt were undoubtedly very dis-j 


turbing conditions. Dining the year l934-;!r), 
which was the second year of f.lic svorkiug of the 
sehoine, the re.suits were hosvever, not so .satis- 
factory. In common with other commodities 
tea seems to have suffered from the diminished 
purchasing power of consumers and the 
restriction on international trade. A feature of 
the year was the shifting of demand from the 
higher to the lower and medium grades of tea. 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India 


Year. 

Amount exported 
(million of lbs.) 

Value In lakhs 

of rupees. 

1 

2 

3 

1926-27 

349 

29,04 

1927-28 

362 

32,48. 

1928-29 

360 

20,60 

1929-80 

1 377 

26,01 

1980-31 

856 

23,56 

1931-32 

341 

19,44 

1932-33 

379 

17,16 

1983-84 

318 

19,86 

1934-35 

325 

20,13 


The following figures show the proportion of The following table gives the average wholesale 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different prices of tea in Mincing Lane from 1922-30, in 
wnris fr, +1,0 +o+„i ovoof+c . — pence per lb. : — 



1928-29 

1934-86 


per cent. 

per cent. 

To United Kingdom . , 

83.0 

88.9 

To Best of Europe . . 

2.0 


To Asia 

5.8 

1.1 ' 

To America , . 

5.7 

6.8' 

To Australia . . 

1.6 i 

0.5 

To Africa . . . . 

1.9 i 

2.7 


100 ' 

1 IC'D 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom is normally re-exported 
to other foreign countries. 

I’rom 1923 to 1027 the prices obtained for 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1930 prices fell further still. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others . While as compared to 
1923, ‘ all tea ’ fluctuated In the London market | 
within a range of 26 per cent., Indian common 
tea fell by about 50 per cent. 

In 1932-33 the fall in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
Ib. realised at the Calcutta auction sales daring ' 
1932-33 was 5 as. 2p. as against 6 as. 6 p. In 
1931-32 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1930-31. The position, 
however, improved considerably during 193S-34, 
when the prices realized averaged 8 as. I p, 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


15.46 

18.76 

19.92 

17.68 
19.36 
19.01 
16.49 
15.72 

14.69 


14.00 
18.14 
19.02 
17.62 

19.00 
18.88 
15.40 
15.35 
14 S2 


The following table shows the variations in the 
average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 
prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11=:100 


1901-02 to 1910-11 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 


1932- 83 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 


Price 
per lb. 
As. p. 


For teas sold with export rights. 

,, „ for internal consumption. 


Coffee. 
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The fall in tea prices greatly affected the profits of tea companies. The following table 
which shows the profit per acre of 05 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 
in prices : — 

Profit per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Companies. 


Average profit per mature acre i £ 6-10-7 
Average profit in pence per lb. j 2.6 
Average crop per mature acre i 599 lbs. 


1924. 

£ 15-2-0 
6.4 
560 lbs. 


£ 10-0-0 
3.84 
625 lbs. 


£ 6-9-0 
684 ibs. 


It is quite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1913. 

The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com- 
petition, particularly from .Tava and Sumatra. 
In order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers. For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied^ according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finer. 


According to the latest agreement lietween the 
Indian, Ceylon and JNetherlauds Hast Iiidips 
produces, for five years from 1933 onwards 
exports are to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to be permitted beyond -I- per 
cent, of the present planted area. 

During the year 1932-33 there was a consi- 
derable fall in the wages of workers on tea 
plantations. The average wages of men, 
women and children in the Assam Valley were 
Rs. 10-10-4, 7-14-6 and 6-11-6, respectively, as 
compared with Us. 12-8-5, 9-8-7 and 6-15-8, 
respectively, in 1931-32. 


Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish tlU lSOO. 


exports aiuoiinbing to 186,000 cwts. The prin- 
cipal destinations of Indian Coffee are the United 
Kingdom and France, shipments to France rose 
from 54,000 cwts. in 1932-33 to 57,000 owts. 
in 1933-34 while those to the United Kingdom 
declined from 52,000 cwts. to 50,000 cwts. 
Other European countries, namely, Italy, Ger- 
many and Belgium increased their demands 
."tTI Q qrarf'iuH'iidinff'nkntaMouVnf I 13,000 OWtS. and 7,000 CWts. to 


The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South, The area uuder coffee 


The total exports of coffee increased from 

1.50.000 cwts. in 1926-27 to 2,77,000 cwts. in 
1927-28. In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the ship- 
ments declined and amounted to 1,98,000 owts. 
and 1,84,000 cwts. respectively, but exports 
again rose iu 1930-31 and amounted to 2,93,000 
cwts. In 1931-32 the shipments declined to 

1.56.000 cwts. but in 1932-33 exports again 
rose and amountod to 1,73,000 cwts. There j 
was a further rise during 1933-34, the total' 


tively, while the demand from Norway and 
Netherlands decreased by 1,600 owts. and 1,000 
ctvts, respectively, shipments to Iraq and 
Australia (including New Zealand) recorded 
a decrease while there was an increase in the 
shipments to Bahrein Islands. 

Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Masoat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. During 1933-34, however, 
there wijre no imports of Co'ffee in to India. 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee :~ 
Prodmtion and Exportof Indian Coffee in thousands owts. 


l2Months ending June 30th. 


Production. 

Export. 

' 272.1 

261.9 

317.6 

260,9 

247.8 

142.6 

362.0 

243.0 

294.4 

208 .4 

300.1 

162.0 . 

289.4 

168.7 

308.8 



1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 


20.2 

56.6 

105.2 

109.0 
86.0 

138.1 
120,7 
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S ugar. 


Making allowance for the re-exporte from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1933 was approaching six 
times the amount consumed in 1925. 

The total production of cured coffee in 
India during the season 1933-34 wm 34.6 , 
million ibs. as compared with 32i miUion lbs. j 
during the previous season. The Indian Coffee 
industry like many other industrieSi has been 
hit in recent years and has begun to feel the| 
necessity for propaganda, improvement of 
marketing and agricultural and technological 
researches with these objects in viewthe planting 
interests in South India have recommended the 
passing of a Coffee Cess Act on the lines of the 
Indian Cotton Cess Act. 

The daily average number of persons employed 
in the plantations during 1933-.S4wa8 returned 
at 193,948 of whom 66,003 were permanently 
employed {namely, garden labour 43,556 and 
outside labour 32,447) and 37,945 temporarily 


employed (outside labour), as compared with 
101,174 persons (21,210 garden and 43,126 out- 
side labour permanently employed and 36,868 
temporary outside labour) in 1932-33. 

The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices. 
Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
ithe average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
'London was 140s. in 1923 and 127s. in 1929 it 
feU to 863. in 1930. 


The declared value per cwt. of coffee was 
Rb. 60-11-9 in 1931-32 as against Rs. 65-8-1 
in 1930-31. It rose to Bs. 63-6-7 in 1932-33. 
but fell to Es. 55-14 in 1933-34 and further 
(declined to Bs. 61-9-3 in 1934-35.) 


Sugar. 


Sheltered behind an adeauate tariff wall, the, 
Indian sugar industry has made phenomenal 
progress in spite of the economic depression. 
Besides the duty, various other special advan- 
tages— consequences of the depression— i-have 
helped the rapid growth of the industry. Low 
prices of land and material, as also of| 
machinery — all these factors have contributed to 
the remarkable development of the industry. 
As a result, India is now the largest sugar' 
producing country in the world. And, the capital 
invested In the industry is variously estimated 
at between Bs. 30 and Bs. 25 crores. 

An Important landmark In the history of the | 
sugar industry was the year 1930-31, when the 
question of protection was referred to the Tariff 
Board by Government, Pending consideration 
of the Tariff Board’s report, the revenue duty was 
enhanced to Bs. 7-4 per cwt. in March, 1931. 
In addition, a revenue surcharge of 25 per 
cent, (amounting to Be. 1-13 per curt.) was 
imposed in September, 1931. In accordance 
with the Tariff Board’s recommendations. 


Government issued a communique on January 
30, 1932, fixing the protective duty at the rate of 
Bs. 7-4 per cwt. on all classes of sugar until 
March 31, 1938. A further enquiry before the 
end of that period into the question of continuing 
protection to the industry was also provided for. 
At present, therefore, the total import duty on 
foreign sugar amounts to Bs. 9-1 per cwt* 

With a view to check a too rapid growth of the 
industry under artificial stimuli and in order to 
replace losses of revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Be. 1-6 per cwt. on factory pro- 
duced sugar was imposed during the financial 
year 1934-85. Besides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to be 
distributed among the provinces “for the 
purposeof assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the cane- 
growers so as to help them in securing ‘ fair ’ 
prices.’’ Allowing for the excise duty, the indus- 
try now enjoys a protection of Bs. 7-12 per cwt. 


Statistics given below, show the progress of the industry in recent years*— 


Year. 

No. of Fac- 
tories, 

1 Quantity of 
sugar manu- 
ifactnred from 
i cane. 

1 Tons. 

Quantity of 
sugar 

reflnd from 
gur. 

Tons. 

Quantity of 
Khandsari 

I production 
Tons. 

1 (Est.) 

Total 

i quantiiy. 
of 

sugar. 

1 Tons, 

1929-30 .. .. .. 

27 

89,768 

1 21,160 I 

200,000 

310,918 

19.30-31 .. 

29 

1 119,589 

1 31,791 

200,000 

351,650 

1931-32 .. .. .. 1 

32 

158.681 

69,539 

250,000 

478,119 

1932-33 , 

67 

290,177 

80,106 

275,000 

645,283 

1933-34 

112 

463,965 

61,094 

200,000 

715,059 

1934-35 1 

139 (Bst.) 

678,000 

40,000 

160,000 

849,000 


Area imder sugarcane increased to 4,100,000 acres In 1935-36. 
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The area uutler cultivation of sugar-cane has ports fell by about -15 per cent, in the following 
kept pace with increased production ; from year and dropped to about 250,000 tons in 

2.077.000 acres in 1929-30, it has increased to 1933-34 and decreased further to 2,21,000 tons 

4.100.000 acres in 1933-34. Prior to 1932-33, in 1934-35. As a result of dwindling iiuport.s, 
there were only 31 cane factories ; 25 new Government are losing revenue from this suiirce. 
factories were added in 1932-33 alone while Despite, or may be beeau.se of, tlie heavy duty, 
another 65 new factories were started in the the yield from tins source dimhiished from over 
following year~an increase of 400 per cent. Bs. 10 crores in 1930-31, to about Its. 3.81 crores 
In two years. Since 1933-34, about 30 new fortheiinancialyeareuded March 31, 1935, and 
factories of large cane crushing capacity have 3.23 crores for the year ended March 31st, 1936. 
been established, and in 1934-35, no less than The imposition of the excise duty at thi^ 
139 factories Were working. Production of rate of Bs. 1-5-0 per cent, on factory sugar, and 
sugar in India may be classified under three main Bs. 0-10-0 on khandari sugar, from April 1st, 
heads — by modern factories working with cane, 1934, has yielded a revenue to the Government 
by modern refineries working with raw sugar ofBs. 97,22,000 in 1934-35. and Bs. 1,58,52,000 
(j/ur) and by indigenous open pan concerns, in 1935-36. 

>s»‘r iji;xrp?.iLK 

has increased by approximately 400 per cent. In view of the astounding growth of the in- 
Along with a rapid increase In internal produc- dustry within such a short time, the following 
tion, there has been a sharp decline in imports, table of forecast of annual consumption and 
Por instance, from an average of approximately imports of sugar into India up to 1936-37, is 
one million tons in the years uptill 1930-31, im- of interest:— 


■ 

1932-33. 

(Actual.) 

Tons. 

1933-34. 

ffs! 

1934-35. 
(Bst.) 
Tons, j 

1936-30. 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

1936-37, 

(Est.) 

1 Tons. 

Indian sugar production of the prece- 
ding cano-efushing season . . 
Consumption of sugar in India durmg 
the official year 

478,120 

895,280 

645,283 

880,757 

715.000 

930.000 

770.000 

930.000 

835.000 

930.000 

Difference between production and 
consumption, representing margin 
for imported sugar entering into 
consumption dining the official year. 

417,160 

238,474 

215,000 

160,000 

—95,000 


It is also of interest to note that the production It may he noted also as a matter of interest 
of gur for direct consumption is increasing that India is the largest producer of sugar among 
since 1931-32. all the countries in the world, the total yield 

of raw sugar (ywr) being 6,102,000 tons. (Vide 
gur, the Indian Sugar Industry— 1936 Annual by 

(Tons.) Mr. M. P, Gandhi, Sooretary, Indian Sugar Mill 

1931-32 .. .. 27,72,000 Association, Calcutta). 

lAoo oo qo ar. non The Indian Sugar Industry is now the second 

” " •iKQTnnn largest industry, next in importance to only the 

ia.13-34 .. .. 35,97,000 Cotton Textile Industry, giving employment to 

1934-35 .. .. 36,92,000 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 

The tobacco plant was introduced into India with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As and Borthern Bengal more especially the 
in other parts of the world, it passed through District of Bangpurj (2) Madras, TrlcM- 
a period of persecution, hut its ultimate distri- nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
button over India is one of the numerous ex- Southern India; and (3) Kangoon and Moul- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of is manufactured there. The chief factories 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
found in India, namely;, N. Tabaeum and though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
N. rustica. The former is a native of South import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
or Central America, and la the common tobacco cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments moved to the French territory of Pondicherry - 
ware conducted by the East India Company The question of improving the quality of 
towards improving the quality of leal and pet- Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, Beseattdr Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
and gradually the industry became identified have been published recording the results of 
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iuvestigatioim in Lhat direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good, cigarette tobaceo. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
tlie best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better 
price. 

Area under Cultivation.— The cultivation 
of tobacso is very widespread in Burma. The 
two main varieties are called “ Burmese to- 
bacco and " Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
“ Seywct-gyi,” the large-leaved variety and 
*' Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, Ijut tlie latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on the .market for 
hotii tlio Havana and tlie Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are useo 
for tlie wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for tlie lining. 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


riie most important tobacco tracts in .British 
India are .■ — (f) tlie Ooimliatore and .Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where tlie Usi~Jlapi>al ana 
Wata Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
[former supplying the Trichinopoly cigar; 
(ii) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (in) the 
Mangpur tract of Bengal ; (iv) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa; (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
'and (vi) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment. They are then 
tied into bundles of 26 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, tlie bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used, in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 


The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
sliinmg crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which tliis is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of Soutir America, The leaves arc 
most active when freshly dried and are mucli 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit.— The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 

f cowth; though it is impossible to estimate' 
ow widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the flrst time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the deflnitioii 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkarl 
Act. Since tirat date the illegal sale of cocaine 
In India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise lleports bear witness to the 
spread of tlie “ Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiacj The liabit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 


Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
flremen and sometimes engineers and officers of 
hips. The ports through which cocaine 
idia are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
.Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are .Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. During the War 
several cases of importation of .Tapanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
BO that the name of the manufacturing Arm 
may not be found out. 

TheBevlew of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1930-31 states that during the 
year a total of 17,345 grains of cocaine wore 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
Bs. 1,80,000. 

The amount seized is either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betelnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, In Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 


The opium Trade, 


The Law in regard to Cocaine—This varies 
in different provinces. A sujnmary of the law 
in Bombay is as follows : No cocaine can be 
Imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collectoi 
of the District. A duly ffualifled and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession; and as far as 6 grains maybe 
possessed by any person if covered by a bona 
fide prescription from i a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
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ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc.., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1012 is as follows : Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or line 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisionnieut 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Ea. 4,000 or both. 
The law in Bombay has been further arnendi.-d 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also contains a 
section for the punishment of house owners 
who let their houses to habitual cocaine 
sellers. 


The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
were a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious di'ug on earth. Refer to the League of 
Nations* proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as tralHekcrs 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history. 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life. Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India thari the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries. So much for the internal position. 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargnms to 
secure the sale of the product overseas. Where 
it has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufercture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regifiatcil 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the flnislied product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, in recent years, 
mainlyatthe instance of America, been numerous 
Iniernational conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difiicult 
to obtain and in every wise it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations which it was proposed to 
lay down. 

The China Trade.—- The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
l)y China. There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but It Is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
ion. On 8th Mjiy of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under wliicli the Government of India assented 
to; (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return ior the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian dpium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, hut also treaty port closure, Sh* — 
and Canton excepted ; (3) the total exi 


of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production In China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party. 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was ou the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
pari paisu with the reduction of exports from 
India. 

Dr addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, .and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 
to the legitimate demands of the non-Cliina 
markets, A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
nou-China exports dowm to it In 1911, In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit arid in 1918 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken, by . 
India in order to help the Chinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never carried 
out her side of the bargain. She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
is better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into Clilna from Persia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by India.-— The 
Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement. They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to . 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- : 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary initia-- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive & 
restraining agreements with the couiurit-s 
concerned. The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st Janua i y I'jffa, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the league of 
Nations, -whereby all exports' of opium must 
be covered by certificates from the Government 
of ithe" importing country that Its consignment 

a proved and is required for legitimate pur- 
. Tbie pressure exerted by the league of 
ijlf :in this regard was not pressure upon 
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the Government of India but ujjon .the Govern- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it upon their own 
respective Governments. In 1926, in order to 
fulill the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was In no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent, yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether, by Decem- 
ber 193, 6, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice. India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the hind. 

Indian Uses of Opium.— There is a funda- 
mental diiference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America anci Europe. America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It Is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is tlmt to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of Its use being i)oth new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Ear Eastern races, ' 
rather than of the Indian races, seems to do much 
more Imrra in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e. g., the Koyal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking. 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the principal effect upon India 
of these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
tile Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce whalt may be desraibed 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. 

Present Policy.— The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is. 


and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whetlier the object 
of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human bemgs particu 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, lor a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express. 

Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never- 
theless, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an ofiioial All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 5th May 1930, to consider tlie 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high. This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government. The Conference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- . 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
bo regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Eerozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other oases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmlesscausesfor what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under disoussioh in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
It the Government of India and the ilon- 
oflloial members of the Legislature have been 
In accord. Cultivation of the poppy in Britisli 
India is confined, except for a few -wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Eactory at Ghazipur in 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled by 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Cultiva- 
tion in British India is progressively and rapidly 
being reduced. The sown area in British India 
which produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, i.e., 26.3 per cent of the area in 1922-23, 
and 20 per cent of that in 1912-13. The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1982 because 
it was found that the rate before 1931 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brouglit to a 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1933. 

The population of British India according to 
the 1931 Oensiisis 271,526,992, and the consump- 
tion per iiead in British India, excluding Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 
purposes but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal purposes was 11.04 grs. per head of 
the population. The population of Aden in 
1931 was 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12.3 grs. Since 1931 the con- 
sumption rate has further diminished. 


Glass and Glassware. 


Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India; 
the conditions of their licenses require that the 
shops shall always be open to inspection, that no 
opium shall be sold to children or bad cliaracters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
premises and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unadulterated Government opium shall be 

GLASS AND 

Glass was inaniifachired in India centmies, 
liofore Christ. Piiny mentions " Indian glass “ 
as being of superior quality. 

j\s a result of recent archaeological excavations, 
a number of small crude glass vessels, indicative 
of the very primitive stage of the industry at 
the time, have been discovered. 

The first Indian references to glass are in the 
Maliavamsa, the Chronicles of the Sinhalese 
Kings (SQO B.C.) when glass mirrors were airried 
in processions. 

It is certain, according to Sir Alfred Chatterton, 
that by the sixteenth centey, glass was an 
established industry in India, producing mainly 
bangles and small bottles. The quality of the 
materials was bad and the articles turned out 
were rough. 

IWanufacture of glass in India on modern Euro- 
pean lines dates from the nineties of the last 
century, when some pioneer efforts were made in 
this direction. Since then, a number of conecirns 
have started. Some of them have failed. They 
devote themselves mainly to the manufacture 
of bangles and lampwaro side by side with 
bottleuiaktag on a small scale. 

In its present stage, the industry takes two 
well-defined forms — (1) Indigenous Cottage 
Industry and (2) the modern Eactory Industry. 

The Indigenous Cottage Industry, which ii 
represented in all parts of the country, has its 
chief centres in the Firozabad District of the 
United Provinces and Belgaunx District in the 
Sonth. It is mainly concerned with the manu- 
facture of cheap bangles made from glass caki;s 
or blocks, made in larger factories. The in- 
dustry at present is in, a flourishing state and 
supplies nearly one-third of the Indian demand 
for bangles. However, it is now faced with 
Japanese competition, and already the Japanese 
“silky” hauglcs are ousting the old type 
Indian products. 

The modern Factory Industry in glass is still I 
in its infancy in India. The existing factories 
mostly stop at producing glass cake for bangles 
as in Firozabad or a simple kind of lampware 

HIDES, SKINS 

India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. The 
trade and the craft in leather manufacture are 
in the hands either of Mahomedans or of low 
caste Hindus, and are on that account partici- 
pated in by a comparatively small community, 
'i’he traffic is subject to considerable fluctuations 
concomitant with the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. In famine years for instance the ex- 

S i of untanned hides rise to an abnormal 
e. The traffic is also peculiarly affected 
by the difficulty of ohtaiuing capital and by 
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sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption .sliall be permitted on the premises, 
that full accounts shall be maintained and 
that the names and addresses of purchasor.s 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded. 
These conditions are effecti%'ely enforced by the 
excise departments of the various provinces. 

GLASSWARE. 

and bottles, Thero is one factory in the United 
Provinces, which since 192f) has'been manntac- 
turlng sheet glass. The Indian glass industry 
has not advanced to the stage of hianufactnring 
artistic glassware. 

Eecords of the earlier ventures have shown that 
failure in some cases was due in part at least 
to preventable causes. Foremost among these, 
•were lack of enlightened management, lack of 
expert attention and, in many cases, srnali 
attention to choice of site. SpecLalisation, too, 
has been lacking, some factories in their initial 
stages trying to manufacture three or four 
different kinds of glassware simultaneously, 
like lampware, bottles and bangles. Paucity of 
sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses has 
also been another contributory factor in bringing 
such ventures to grief . 

In October 1931, the inquiry into the glass 
industry was referred by the Government of 
India to the Indian Tariff Board. The Board 
siibmittcd its report in March 1932. It recom- 
mended the grant of protection for ten years and 
outlined proposals for protective duties on the 
following basis: — (1) .Sheet and Plate Glass 
including figured and ribbed glass— Rs. 4 per 
100 sq. feet or 25 per cent., ad mloretn, which- 
ever is higher ; bangles, beads and false pearls— 
50 per cent., ad valorem ; glass and glassware of 
certain specified types, like tumblers, tiles, 
shades, chandeliers — 50 per cent., advalorem. 

These findings however were not acceptable to 
the Government of India, who considered that the 
absence of indigenous supplies of raw materials 
constituted a disadvantage to the industry, which 
could not possibly be balanced by any advant^ 
ages which it might possess in other respects. 
This, however, does not imply rejection of the 
recommendation, because Government have 
decided to postpone their final decision lathe 
matter. In the course of the next two years, 
Government will come to a final decision as to 
whether the Industry is de, serving of protection. 
For the present. Government have decided to 
afford the glass manufacturing industry a certain 
measure of wjlicf by way of a rebate of duty on 
imported soda-ash. 

AND LEATHER. 

the religious objection which assigns it to a 
position of degradation and neglect : it has thus 
become a monopoly within a restricted ooinmu- 
uity and suffers from the loss of competition 
and popular interest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Hides^— The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots ; ' 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
artlolea, bookbinding and for covering the 
smaU rollers used In cotton mills for drawing 
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the thread. Raw Rlieepskins are used for siioilar 
articles and also for gloves. They are exported 
mostly to Germany, Prance and Italy, llarv 
goatskins are used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of winch commodity the 
United States is the chief producer. 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw liides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first ine.v- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up-country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation. 

Protecting the Industry.— The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal diifioulty at present in the hide.s 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tlon and expert skill. Govern lueut action to 
fostor the industry was first taken in September 
1019, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1804. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows; “ It is to impose 
an. export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that out 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture In foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in chaise of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 


plained that “ the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have, in fact, the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
la this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent, export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it la 
to the advantage of India and the security oi 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
.-ihould, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
J5mpire, and with this end in view the Blli 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it Is proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and sldns re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to any rebate.” 
The export duty on raw skins was abolished by 
tlie budget for 1935-36, 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia. Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By tliese and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 

INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 

Wliile India will have to depend for some A handbook to the Patent Office In India 
t ime to come on foreign manufacturers for her 1 wtijch is published by the Government 


.supply of textile marhinery, power plants 
and other industrial requirements, Indian 
enginofjrs and chemical expCTts will have ample 
opportunity to exercise their inventive skill] 
in various other directions. These may include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour- 
saving devices, small manufactures in hard- 
ware, pumps, w'ater lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway signalling and controUlrig, railway 
vehicles, buildings and structures, valves and 
cocks, latrines, oiusets and sanitary appliances. 
There' will also he new chemical processes an 
apparatus including the manufacture of vege- 
tablo products, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
.seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
materials, u.sr of .starchy raw materials for the 
sizing of yarn and cloth, tallow substitutes,! 
manufacture of caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching] 
powder and chlorine and other ’ chemical 
products for uso in the various industries whlcli 
the country will be engaged in developing in 
the near future. l 


Press, Delhi, gives the various. Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily aocessible to the general public 
In so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The existing Indian Patent Law i^^ 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, as amended in 1930 and the Rules of 
1933. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally in 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the ludian Copyright Act HI of 
1914. There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, flV of 1889) which forms Ohapfier 
XVIII of the Indian Penal Code. 


Whiii Constitittes Paientable Invention. 
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On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of invt?htions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matter 
of major interest. One main dillerence exists 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under Which certain rights of prioritj 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, aftei 
an agitsition that had been carried on fitfuJlj 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arisinp 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action 
and, owing to some informalities, the Act itseif 
was repealed in the following year. In 185t 
it was re«enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was p3.9sed. The protection of Inventions Ac) 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs- Act of 1888. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Saiithal Parganas. 'J'his of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States, Of the latter Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Trav.ancore, Marwar, 
Cochin, Kashmir and Jarnu liave ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the United Kingdom or to any other British 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 months 
priority in tlie United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the Irish Free State, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon and ritv 
versa. The object of the Act of 1911 was to 
provide a simpler more direct, and more effec- 
tive procedure in regard both to the grant of 
patent rights and to their subsequent existence 
and operation. The changes made in the law 
need not here be referred to in detail. 

New Legislation.— Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 lias been further amended by Act 
VIX of 1930 and includes the following 

If an Application comprises more than one 
Invention tlie additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application. 

, Tlie term of the Patent will he 16 years 
instead of 14 years. 

Patent of Addition will he granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent. 

Presh provisions are made for the use of hh 
invention by Government. 


Government will griint licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so oil reasonable terms. 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 

What constitutes patentable invention ; — 
The leriu itnenlicn means any manncp «'£ 
new manufacture and includes an improvement, 
wliilc mannfaeture ineludes any art, process or 
manner of producing, preparing or making an 
article and also the article prepared or produced 
by manufacture. 

Thus a bare cli.scovery or a new principle 
cannot be patented ; the invention or improve- 
ment must include some form or manner of 
manufacture, and may consist of a machine or 
apparatus or a composition or compound or a 
process of manufacture. It must be in the form 
of a method or moans or production of a vendible 
article. 

A game of skill or cliaiice without the means 
of playing it or a method of calculation or writing 
music, medical prescriptions, vegetable or 
natural substances suitable for food, an orna- 
mental design for a piece of furniture or for a 
snri or other textile fabric do not constitute 
patentable Inventions. 

Patents will liowever, he granted for now and 
useful inventions or improvements relating to 
any art or process or a machine or article of 
manufacture or a composition of matter. Thus 
a machine or appliance will constitute a mech- 
'anical patent ; a new method of manufacturing 
an article which reduces a number of steps to a 
single operation will form a process patent while 
metal alloys, chemicals, paints, soaps, varnishes 
and dyes will be included in compound or com- 
position patents. 

A patent may be obtained for a new method 
of applying a known article or a new contrivance 
applied to a new object or purpose and which 
yields a new result. A new contrivance or 
device applied to old .objects for producing a new 
and useful re.sult is also patmitable. An old 
substance produced by a nqw process is a new 
manufacture ; so also a novel and ingenious 
combination of old parts yielding useful results. 

The mixture of two or more substances in 
Certain definite proportions forming a compound 
substance of advantage and utility for its useful 
properties will be subject-matter for a patent 
as also a chemical process with or without the 
meclianical devices necessaryforib. 

In the case of chemiealinventions the chemical 
and physical properties of bodies and their 
constitutions cannot form subject-matter for a 
patent, but they may be utilised lor manu- 
facturing foodstuffs, dyes, beverages and other 
Useful and vendible compounds or compositions 
whicli can be covered by a patent. It should 
also be noted that in chemical processes the 
article or substance if produced may be old, 
but if the mode of producing the known substance 
Is Jlew the process will be patentable. 


ABSORPTION OF GOLD (both coin and bullion) IN INDIA 

(In lakhs of Rupees.) 



and net progressive absorption (item 10) are calculated on the a 
yearly figures in item 6 and item 10 the sum of the yearly flgui 
(a) Excludes gold imported and exported on behalt oi th 
(t) Eignres are f or calendar year ending 31st December. 
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According to tho report by Mr. N. MuTcarji. j 
Actuary to the Grovernment of India, contained 
in the Indian Tnsuran®.? Year Book, 1932, the 
number of companies subject to the provisions 
of tlie Indian Tdfe Assurance Oompanies Act of 
1912 and tlie Indian insurance Companie.s Act ; 
of 1928 is 282 of wldoli 130 companies are 
constituted iu India and 140 companies are 
constituted outside India. Of the 136 Indian 
companies, 00 are established In the Bombay 
J'residcncy, 25 in Bengal, 2] in the Madras 
Presidency, 14 in the Punjab, 8 in Delhi, 2 each 
in tlie (Juntral Provinces, Ajmer and Burma 
and 1 each in Burma and the U. P. Of the 
146 non-Tndian cainpardes 71 are constituted 
in tho Unitfsd Kingdom, 31 iu the British 
Dominions and Colonies, 18 in the Continent of 
Kuropo, 12 in the United States of America, 9 
in Japan and .0 in Java. 

Most of the Indian companies carry on 
life assurance business only. They are 103 
in nurabsr and of tho remaining 33 Indian 
companies, 20 carry on life business along with 
other insurance business and 13 carry on insu- 
rance business other than life. 

Besides the Indian life offices, there arc some 
pension funds, mostly connected with Govern- 
ment offices, which are exempt from the opera- 
tion of the Act and tho Indian Post Office 
Insurance Bund is also exempt. As regards 
non-Indian companies, most of them carry on 
insurance business other than life. Out of the 
totar number of 146 non-Indian companies, 
122 carry on insurance business other than 
life, 10 carry on life business only and 14 carry 
oh life business along with other insurance 
business. Of the latter 24 ecunpanies, 16 arc 
constituted in tho United Kingdom, 6 in tlie 
British Dominions and Colonies and 1 each in 
Germany and Switzerland, 

The total new life assurance business 
effected in India during 1031 amounted to 125,000 
policies assuring a sura of nearly 26f crores and 
yielding a premium Income of If crore, of which 
the new business .one by Indian companies 
amounted to 97,000 policies assuring a sum of 
17 crores and having a premium income of 
fj orore. The share of the British companies in 
respect of new sums assured is 3J crores, of the 
Dominion and Colonial companies about 6 crores 
and of tlie single German company f crore. 

The average sum assured under tho new 
policieiii,^issued by Indian compahies is Its. 1,764 
and under those issued by non-Indian companies 
Ks. 3,400. 

The total life assurance business effected in 
India and remaining in force at the end of 1931 
amounted to 714,000 policies assuring a total 


sum of 16S crores includiuc reversionary bonus 
additions and having a premium income of very 
nearly 81 crores. Of tliis the sliare of Indian 
companies is represented by 502,000 poliries 
.assuring a sum of 94 crores and ha ving a pre- 
mium income of 41- crores, 

Alost of the Tntiinn companies now transact 
life assurance business on the scieiitiiic principle 
but there are still some which carry on business 
on the dividing plan under which the sum 
assured is not fixed but depends on the division 
of a portion of eacli year’s premium income 
amongst tlie chums arising in that year. The 
Government of Tnilia A(itnary says iii ids latest 
annual report tliat tlie main defect of dividing 
insurance business is tliat policy-holders in 
each class are charged the same rate of premimn 
of subscription irrespective of their ago on 
admission ranging even in some cases from 
18 to 69 years. “Business of Ibis nature is 
not only unsound but is apt to lend itsoif to the 
practice of fraud on tho partof poliny-holders 
and agents aud later on by tho company, U. 
has been declared to be the curse of iii.surance 
enterprise in India.’’ Before tho Act of 1912 
was passed there were numerous coinpunios 
which transacted life assurance business on the 
dividing plan and most of them came to grief. 
Of such companies whicli were in e.xistcnce at 
the time of the passing of tho Act the majority 
have di.sappcared and some have stopped 
issuing policies on the dividing plan. A few new 
companies have taken up this dividing insurance 
business and it will not be long before they 
realise their mistake. 

Some Indian life offices have extended their . 
operations outside India, mostly in British East 
Africa and in the Near East. The total new 
sums assured by these offices outside India in 
1931 auioimtcd to 66 lakhs yielding a premium 
income of 4 lakhs and the total sum assured 
including reversionary bonus additions inforce 
at tile end of 1931 amounted to 4 crores, 
having a premiums Income of 21^ lakhs. 

Tho total new annuity business effected during 
1931 was for the amount of about |r lakh per 
annum, which was equally shared by Indian 
and non- Indian companies. The total annuity, 
business remaining in force at the end of the year 
was for the amount of 35 lakhs per annum, of 
which the amount payable by Indian companies 
was a little over 1 J lakhs per annum. 

The life assurance business of Indian com- 
panies which .steadily increased during 11 
years up to 1929 received a setback in 1930 
owing to the general financial depression. The 
following table shows the new business offec- > 
teii since 1921 in each year and the total hnsiness 
remaining in force at the end of the year. 
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A large po rtion of the new business transacted 
by the younger and leas lirmly established com- 
panies laiwerl within a short time and the growth 
of total liusiuess in their case is not commen- 
surate witii the volume of new business trans- 
iicted in each year. The total busine.s3 which 
lapsed durimr liKil was 7^ crores and was over 
40 per cent, of thi' total ilew liusincbs. 

The net income of the Indian companies 
under tlieir life assurance business from pre- 
miums and interest amounted to r>i ernres 
in 1931 and was in excess of J erore over the 
corresponding income of the previous year. 
Claims amounted to 19 croro and e.xcoisdocl 
the previous year’s ligure by 13 Jakhs. Claims 
by deatii showed an increase 5 laklis and 


claims liy survivance an increase of 7 lakhs, 
respectively. 

Tlioiife assurance funds inorcancd ijy nearly 3 
crores during 1931 and .amounted to 321 crores 
at the cud of tliai. year. 'I’lie at'cragc rate of 
interest earned on the life funds during the 
year was a little less than 51 p(U' cent, . 

The Post Office Insurance Fund wasinstit.iitcd 
by tlie Covcmuicnl', of India in 1.SS3 for the 
Ifcnelit of tlie postal employees but gradually 
admission to it luis ia'on tlirown open to almost 
all classc,s of Government servants wlio are 
employed on civil duties. I’lio following are 
some of the important particulars relating to 
the business of the Fund during the four years 
1929 to 1032:— 



New business effected 
during the 
year. 

Total business remaining 
in force at the end 
of the year. 


Life 

Year 

ending 

Slat 

Marcli. 

Number 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assured. 

Number 

of 

policies. 

Total 

.sums 

assured 

and 

bonuses. 

Total 

inconiG. 

Assurance 
fnud at the 
end of the 
year. 

1929 . . 

■ ' 7,5S2 

1,43,41,000 

64,474 

13,02,47,000 

63,17,000 

3j64, 44,000 

1930 .. 

8,894 

1,49,30,000 

71,479 

14,17,81,000 

09,36,000 1 

. 4,02,80,000 

1981 . . 

9,710 

1,50,38,000 

79,058 

15,32,85,000 

76,05,000 

4,46,46,000 

1932 . . 

: 6,484 

98,15,000 

83,165 

15,88,89,000 

81,39,000 

1 

4,91,47,000 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous InstN 
ranee Business* — 'I'he net Indian premium 
income of all companies under. insurance busi- 
ness otlicr tlian life assurance during 1031 was 
2^ crores of which the Indian companies’ share 
was ,! crore and that of the non-Indian corn- 
liauies 1 J crore. The total amount is composed 


of- 


1,28 laklrsfrom fire. , 

4:3 lakhs from marine, and 
77 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 

Tluj Indian companies received— 

28 lakhs from fire, 


7 lakhs from marine, and 
24 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business.. 

The total assets of Indian companies 

amount to 29 crores of which stoeJc exchange 
.securities form the bulk. These securities are 
shown in the account at a not value of 20 crores. 
Mortgage loans on policies and on stocks and 
shares arc shown at 4 crores ; land and house 
property are valued at 1^ crore ; deposits, cash 
and stamps, are shown at J crore, accrued 
interest at .'j crore ; agents haiancos and other 
outstanding items at ] J crore ; and loans on 
personal security and other miscellaneous assets 
at g crore. Investments of Indian companies 
outside India consist mainly of stock exchange 
securities and amount to j| crore. 


Fmance 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development. 
Those who take a broad view of the history of 
I’ederal States— and hy whatever name it 
may be called India must in its political struc- 
ture be a Federal State— nothing is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
rights. There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central government and the 
federal components, though in India we use 
the terms “Government of India” and “Pro- 
vincial Governments ” to describe them. In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London. After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
r,he smallest items of their expenditure. This 
cantralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their right to correspond dkect with the 
Secretary of State for India. This system 
,was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term “contracts” with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress, A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed. Here, for all practical reasons. Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their owm financial houses, 
Tho reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit tliem to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces. These con- 
tributions were fixed in tho shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash. They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
whicli had a definite logical basis. The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
orores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues to the point when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were 
an open sore, each Province claimingthat it paid 
an undue proporlflon of the total contribution, 
and that it was starved in consequence, Tlnere 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as 
the finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928-29. 


_ But this did not end the discussion indeed 
ifc was only the lirsfc pliase. A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the. 
Provincial eoutributions the finances of some 
Pfo^ees are in an unsatisfactory .state. 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way. The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxc.s on in- 
come and customs. Tlie Provinces are left witli 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to _the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
wMchbulk largely in Provincial budgets. 

A Review. 

'jfie financial organisation was, of course, 
reviewed as part of tho work of the Bound 
Table Conference. A sub-committee of tho 
Federal Structure Committee ivas appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in tho suh-committee’s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis. A Federal Finance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Cliairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classification of revenues by tho 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under tho proposed 
scheme. In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
defensible in principle w’ould leave the Centre 
in defloit. Therefore the Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to ft. But in 
view of the incomplete aatn on which the 
estimates were made a special review is said 
to be necessary at tho time federation is estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages. 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave- some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading tho charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they were entitled to. 

Regarding possible new sources of revenue, 
Federal or Provincial, tho Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows : — ■ 

Federal. 

Excise on Tobacco. — ^Tho present position 
in regard to this tax appears to bo that a sub- 
stantial revenue may be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not bo imposed on the cultivator, a.nd it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product oould be successful wbilo manufacture 
continues to bo so largely carried on in small 
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flstablislimeiifs and oven ns a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees c.an obviously be impo.sod 
only by ibe Govermnents of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now l)eing eneouragcd by the Government 
of India. Tlio difficultios in the way of a 
federal excise may bo overcome in course of 
time, but it would bo unsafe for us to rely on 
this in the near future. 

Excise on Matches — The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
cnnsideratiou, and wo feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of federation. We are advised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reason-able 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about 3 crores, of which at least 
3.50 crorea would be raised in British India. ^ 

Other Excises. — It is possible tli.at other 
excise duties may occupy an importairt place 
in the fiscal Policy of India in the future, but 
we do not feel warranted in relying upon the 
introduction of such measures in the early 
years of federation. 

Monopolies. — We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Hound Table Conference, 
that federal revenues should he augmented 
by a few selected monopolie.s. Prom the fiscal 
point of view it is only in very special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production, inariuf a etiire or sale, is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a mean.s of raising revenue. 
Except in so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could be ai)plied 
with advantage. The mamifacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is already .subject to 
license. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing ; but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical. 

Gnnmercial Stamps. — In the Peeldleport it 
was observed that “There is much to be 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past,’’ 
but no definite recommendation was made. 
Wo have examined tliis suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure. 

The yield of certain stamp ■ duties which 
might be placed in this category was, in 1930-81, 
slightly more than one erore. This was a 
sub-nomal year, and the normal yield should 
be somewhat higher. In 1930-31 about 40 per 
cent, of the yield was received by Bombay 
(one-eighth of this being attributable to Sind), 
37 per cent, by Bengal and 12 per cent, bv 
lladras. The loss of revenue resulting from 
the fedoralisation of these duties n ould therefore 
lie unevenly distributed, and their federalisation 
would not ease the problem of distributing 
income-tax. 

Further, there are obvious difficulties in the 
way of separating stamp duties into two classes, 
commercial and non-eonMnercial. It could 
only be done by means of a sehedule, and a large 
element of purely arbitraiy selection would 


be Involved. The .simple constitutional solution 
would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue. 

We have given some .attention to the rpicstion 
considered by the Federal Structure Committee 
whether the Provincial Governments should 
be given power also to fix the rates of duty on 
all stamps, or whether legislation on this subject 
should be reserved, wffiolly or partially, to the 
Federal Government. We suggest that the 
Federal Government should retain the power 
to legislate on behalf of the Provinces in regard 
to those stamp duties which arc the subject of 
legislation by the Central Government at the 
date of federation. The duties wdiich are now 
the subject of central legislation are those on 
acknowledgments, bills of exchange, share 
eertiflcate.s, cheques (not now dutiable), delivery 
orders in respect of goods, letters of allotment 
of shares, letters of credit, insurance policies, 
promissory notes, prordes, receipts and shipping . 
orders. We understand that proposals have 
been under consideration for adding other 
duties to tlvis list, and would suggest that, if 
any such additions are contemplated, that 
should be made before the establishment of 
the Federation. 

We ought to add, in this connection, that 
difficulties already; arise in estimating the share 
of each Province in the prooee{),s from the sale 
of postage stamps for use on taxed documents; 
and these difficulties may be expected to lead 
to considerable friction with the Provincial 
Governments unless a more satisfactory system 
can be devised. 

Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of 
commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Units, we have to some extent been influenced 
by a doubt whether the problems arising from 
the imposition of federal stamp duties in the 
States might not be disproportionate to the 
revenue involved. We do not, however, wish 
to prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might bo found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue.- 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commercial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue. 

Coztx’i'ation Tax.— -From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
the States on the same basis as the present 
super-taxon companies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 

Provincial. 

Taxation of Tobacco. — We have already 
dealt briefly with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ez hypothesi 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, if not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly industrialised ; and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied atthe factory by one Unit of the Fodoration 
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woukl be a tax on consumers in other Units. 
It will be seen from our later ■propos.ila in 
reytard to powers o£ taxation that the federalisa- 
tion of tobacco excise woukl not preclude the 
l^cderal Goveniniontfrom assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation. The provincial 
taxes will take some time to matmre, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 


Succession Duties. — Bombay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future. 

Terminal Taxes. — We have been asked to 
weigli the issues which arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces. 
As the arguments for and against this projjosal 
have been so fully set forth in previous reports, 
it scarcely seems necessary to re-state them here. 
The feature of such taxation which has impressed 
us most seriously is its operation as, In elfect, 
a surcharge on railway freights. Where munici- 
pal octrois are in force, there appears to be a 
tendency to substitute for the general levy of 
dues on all goods entering the municipal boun- 
daries the simpler alternative of a terminal 
tax collected at the railway station, and there 
is already a danger that this habit may result 
in diversion of traffic to the roads. We therefore 
recommend that, if terminal taxes are to be 
regarded as a permanent part of the financial 
structure, they shordd he Imposed by the 
Federal Legislature for the benefit of the Units. 
Such teiminal taxes as are already in existence 
(mainly as municipal taxes) will fall into mncb 
the same category as other taxes classed as 
federal wliich, at the time of federation, are 
being levied by certain Units ; but though 
it may be necessary for this reason to authorise 
the municipalities and Provinces concerned to 
continue to raise these taxes, they should ho 
allowed to do so only within limits laid down 
by the Federal Legislature. Assam and Bihar 
and Orissa are the two Provinces which, having 
few or no municipal taxes of the kind at present, 
are most desirous of deriving provincial revenue 
from this source. While we do not rale out the 
possibility of terminal taxes in these two Pro- 
■ Vinces and elsewhere as a temporary expedient, 
in view of the practice which has grown up in 
various parts of India, we are not prepared 
to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 
revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes- — We 

have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but we have considered, as we were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of “the 


possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural iucoincs.” 
In view’ of the close c<Jnnec.tion between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation slioiild rest witli 
the Provinces. For the same reason, we think 
that this right should be restricted to tlie 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned. There wall presumably be no diffi- 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income-tax 
law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agricuitural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
either section of his income ; and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, in practice, it w’ould scarcely he possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government. 

We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yield of such taxation. 

Conclusion. — In this survey of possible 
sources of additional revenue, we have 
deliberately left out of account the question 
whether or to what extent it would he possible 
to increase the yield of existing taxes. Wo have 
confined ourselves to an examination of new 
somrees, and in this field the re.sults of our 
survey are not encouraging. We have found 
that such provincial taxes as appear to be 
within the sphere of practical polities in the 
immediate future cannot be relied on to yield 
any substantial early additions to provincial 
revenues. In using the plirase “ practical 
politics,” we are not, of course, expressing 
an opinion as to whether this or that tax ought 
or ought not to be imposed, or even as to whether 
it is or is not likely to be imposed by the legisla- 
tures of autonomous Provinces when these 
are constituted. We are only noting the 
fact that the opposition to certain forms of 
taxation, or the difficulty of their imposition, 
Is stUl so great that they are not likely to be 
adopted soon enough to influence the financial 
situation at the time when the Federation 
comes into being. In the federal sphere, the 
excise on matches is the only tax which we feel 
justified in taking into account as an immediate , 
reinforcement of federal revenues, 

Niemeyer Report. 

A necessary prelude to the introduction ot : 
the Constitutional Reforms was an investigation 
of their safety in the light of the financial situa- 
tion and prospects of India. The investigation 
was carried out by Sir Otto Hiemeyer whose 
report was published in April 1936. The 
Report proposed immediate financial assistance 
from the beginning of iirovincial autonomy to 
certain provinces partly in the form of cash 
subventions and partly in the form of eancellati- 
tioh of the net debt incurred previous to April 
1, 1936, and partly in the form of distribution 
to the jute growing provinces of a further 
per cent, of the jute tax. 
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Anmial cash subventions are as follows: 
To the IJ. 1*. Bs. 25 lakhs for 5 years only, 
to Assam Rs. ;{() lakhs, to Orissa Bs. 40 lakhs, 
to the IN'. W. F. l.’ro\inee Us. 100 laklis (sub- 
ject to reconsideration after 5 years), and 
to Sind Us. 105 lakhs to be reduced by stages 
after 10 years. 

Ttie totiil approximate annual relief in laWn 
ainietl at iiv Sir Otto Niemever is as follows : — 
llengal Rs. 75, Bihar Rs. 25, (i. F. Us. 15, Assam 
Us. 45, IT. W. 'F. Frovincte Rs. 110, Orissa 
Rs. 50, Stud Rs. 105, and TJ. F. Us. 2.5, extra 
recurrent cost to the centre Us. li)2 lakhs. 

Orissa is to get a further nou-reeurrent grant 
of Rs. 19 laklis and 8ind of Us. 5 lakhs by six 
eipial steps beginning from the, sixth year from 
the Introduction of iiroviucial autorioiuy, but 
suliject to tlie proiiso to section 133 (2) of the 
Act. 'I'he centre, is to distribnl e the income-tax 
to tile provinces so that linally 50 per cent, 
of the, dUtvibutalile total has been relhrciuishcd 
in the intermediate iivc years, so long as the 
portion of the distribntahie sum remaining witli 
the ci'iitre, togetiier with any contribution 
from the Ilailway.s, aggregates 1.3 crores. 

As regards Iho provincial share of the proceeds 
from income tax. Sir Otio Kienicyer recoin- 
nn-nded that Imlf of the proinods should remain 
with the t'entre, while the otlier half should he 
distributed among tlie provinces on the following 
percentage diiision : — ^afadrus 15. liomhay 20. 
Bengal 21), U. F. 15, Punjal. 3, fiihar 10, 0. P. 
a, sA.ssam 2, .V. W, F. Province J, Oi'issa 2 
and Sind 2. 

Sir Otto Xienieyer suggested that the Centre 
would not ho in a position to distribute any 
part, of income tax proceeds for the first five 
yi'ar.s from licginning of provincial autonomy 
but that it niigiit be in a position to distribute 
Rome of tlie proceeds, 1 hough not iioeessarily 
the purcenta.ge allocated, within the first ten 
years of provincial autonomy. But this, he 
said, lai'gely ilependod on the financial condition 
of the railways and their ability once again to 
contribute to general revenues'. His remarks 
on this itoint are : — ■ 

Tlie position of the railways is frankly 
disquieting, it is not enongli to contemplate 
that ill five year.s’ time the railways may merely 
cease to be in deficit. Such a result would also 
tend to prejudice or delay tlie relief which the 
provinces are entitled to expect. 


I believe that hotli the early establishment 
of effective co-ordination between the various 
modes of transport and the thorongli going 
overhaul of railwaj" expenditure in it.self are 
vital elements in the wliolc provincial problem. 

Railway Finance.— The year 1924-25 was 
marked by a step of great importance in 
the better organisation of '[ndian liiiance. As 
is explained in detail under tin; section Uailways 
(?.?;.) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
proportion of tlie railway system tlirougli what 
are called State BaiBvays ; it is the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them. 'Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As tlie finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
detennined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
flovernment of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Railway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues ; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 
at charge, plus one-ftttb of the surplus profits •, 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Ha. 8 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenue.s. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Bevemies 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usu- 
fruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 

In the past few years, owing to the economic 
depression, the railways have been unable to 
make the contribution to general revenues. 


I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1924 m.-irked a distinct and very 
important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Up to the outbreak, cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of “windfalls” going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully Inmdied and with 


certain moderate increases in taxation the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crores of rupees. 
For was this ail. Whilst the railitery resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Fabul lay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
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Frontier aWazej Statement oonniaring the actual lievemie 
ana to thrust on the Government ol India a i and Expenditure of the Central (iovemment 
senes ot costly expeditions. When these were [since 1921-22. 
completed, there remained the necessity . of ' 
establishing a new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919. 


In lakhs of Rupees. 


Year. 


liei-enue. 


1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 


This especially in the notoriously troublesome ■ 
country of Wazjristan, (q. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts J 
and of connecting them w'ith each other and i 
with the advanced military stations of India •. 
by a series of very expensive roads. Ihi." j 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial i 
equilibrium of the whole country. Tfor is it • 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of . 
the Government of India in the difBcul:: post- toSk i 
war period of a relaxation of that close control , 

of expenditure which in previous years had InSn ai 
balanced the accounts, even in the years ofiiQ,”' 

.famine and plague. The result was that the'tnl^oo 
accumulated deficits of the Government 
India reached the very high figure of Rs. 100 i 
crores. This led to two results. 1 1935-36 

Retrenchment and Taxation.— Owing to ' 
the insistent demand for retrenchment the 

Government of India appointed in 1922 a [ — — 

retrenchment committee, on the model of the j (rt) Excludes share of additional revenue from 

Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- ; ii-^iport and excise duties on motor spirit pay- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the Britisn ; able to Road Development Fuiuk 
Government. This committee is generaly called i 

after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee.: (5) A surplus of 2,90 was transferred to Reve- 
It sat in 1923, and presented a report which [ niic Reserve Fund. 


78.43 

85.74 
97,11 
90,. 38 
93 39 

93.28 
85,55 
87,25 
91,20 
80,14 

77.29 
82,84 

75.43 

80.75 
80,64 

79,40 


85,55 

87,57 

90,93 

91,72 

89,04 

81,29 

75,43 

80.39 
80,64 

70.39 


+5,68 
+ 3,31 

-%'S 

—11,58 

—11,75 


+ 86 


+ 7 


raeommended reductions in expenditure which | 


(f) A deficit of 2,22 was met by transfer from’ 


amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 18 crores. i. Revenue ReLrve Fund. 

Financial equilibrium was established and i (d) A deficit of 1,06 was met to the extent of 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. ' 74 by transfer from Revenue Reserve Fund. , 


II. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard i 
which began in 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementarjr Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in Septeraher. 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, ho had a 
sorry tale to tell. Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930-31. These | 
estimates showed a surplus of Rs. 86 lakhs; the 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of 
Rs. 18.56 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt. The main items of 
deterioration as compared with the Budget 
can he summarised as follows : — 

Lalchs. 

Important revenue heads, viz., : 
Customs, Taxes on Income, 

Salt and Opium (net) . . 12,10 

Posts and Telegraphs (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department) 89 


Finance headings, viz., Debt 
services, Currency and Mint. 1,3? 
Other heads . . . . . . fi 


Total Rs. 14,42 

Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget e.stimates, of no less than Bs. 13.16 
crores, Including a drop of Rs. 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 4J crores in income tax. The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Rs. 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Rs. 118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
of Bb. 18 . 10 crores as compared with the Budget 
lestimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Bs. 86 lakhs the neb 
deficit would he Bs, 17.24 crores. To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Bs. 175 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Bs. 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Bb, 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Bs. 14.51 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 




Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt. 
lUiilway Depreciation Fund . . . . . • 

Posts and Telcfiraplis Depreciation Fund 

Discount Sinicins Fund 

Defence Ileserve Fluid 

Mlseellaneous Deposits and llemittances (net) 


Capital Expenditure not charged to Eevenue — 

(«) State Eaihvays . . 

(&) Posts and Telegraphs 

(c) Other items . . . . . . . . 

Pemianent Debt discharged (net) 

Floating Debt discharged (net) 

Civil Aviation 

Economic development and Improvemiit of rural 

areas . . 

Broadcasting . . 

Development in tribal areas on the North-West 

Frontier 

Fund for reconstruction of Earthquake damage 
(Bihar) .. 

Post Office Casli Certiflfiate Bonus Fund 
Loss on revaluation, sale transfer, etc., of assets 
of tlie Paper Currency Eoserve (net) 

Loans by the Central Government^ — 

(а) To Provincial Loans Fund 

(б) Other Loans .. .. .. .. .. 

Eeniittances between England and India — 

(a) Eeiuittance from India for financing Home 
Treasury . . .. .. ■ ,. 
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Supplementary Budget. — It soon became 
evident that tbe worsenin'? of the trade depression 
had serionsl5f vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget, and in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the legislative Assembly 
with a Supplementary Finance Bill. The 
Finance Member said that the returns for the 
first five months indicated that they w'ould fall 
short of their budget estimates for customs by at 
least Bs.lO crores, the heaviest reductions being 
under cotton piece-goods, sugar, silver, spirits 
^ and liquor, excise on motor spirit, iron and steel 
and in the jute export duty, while they expected 
a deficit of Bs, 1 J crores on income-tax. Income 
from Railways and Posts and Telegraphs showed 
a similar decline. The total deterioration in 
income amounted to Bs. 11.33 crores in tax 
revenue, Bs.5.4S crores on commercial depart- 
ments, Bs.2.29 crores in general finance headings, 
Rs. 23 lakhs under extraordinary receipts and 
Bs, 23 lakhs under other heads. As the budget 
provided for a smali surplus of Es. 1 lakh on the 
basis of the present estimates there would be a 
net deficit of Bs.19.55 crores. Putting the deficit 
for the current year and next year together they 
had a gap to fill of Ra. 39.05 crores. He proposed 
to deal with the situation on three distinct lines, 
firstly, to reduce expenditure ; secondly, to 
impose an emergency cut in salaries ; and thirdly, 
to impose fresh taxation. 

The 1932-33 Budget— Presenting the 1932-33 
budget on March Vth, 1 982, the Finance Member ] 
explained that the clrenraatances were somewhat 
unusual. The supplementary budget had been 
Introduced only six months earlier. Ho did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931. On the basis I 
of the supplementary budget in September 1 
it was hoped to reduce the deficit for the current 
year to Bs. 10.17 crores and for the following 
year to realise a surplus of Bs. 523 lakhs but 
experience had made it necessary to reidse these 
estimates. A deterioration in the figures by 
about Bs. 3 crores was to he allowed for each 
year and it was anticipated that the current , 
year would close with a deficit of Bs, 13.6 crores 
and that the surplus for 1932-33 would he 
Bs. 2.15 crore's. The Fin.ance Ifemher remind ed 
the House that for the current year and tho next 
year combined no less than Bs. 13.71 crores 
was being provided from revenue for reduction 
or avoidance of debt. 

The 1933-34 Budget. — In introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. The results 
for 19.31-.32 had turned out to be lla. 2 crores 
better than anticipated in the budgei 
and the account for the year showed 
after providing nearly Bs. 7 crores for the 
reduction of debt of Bs, llj crores. For the 
year 1932-33 the latest revised estimates indicat- 
ed tliat the surplus would be Bs. 217 laklis or 
Ba. 2 lakhs more than was estimated. He 
continued to estimate revenue for 1933-34 — 
particularly customs revenue— is, in view of the 
completely uncertain and abnormal conditions, 
a task of quite unprecedented difficulty. Indeed 
1 may say that accurate estimation is impossible. 
In those circumstances and for the reasons 
which I have explained, we have thought that 
the most reasonable course is to assume that the 


general position next year will be tlic same as 
for the current year, neither better nor worse, 
and in particular that India will be able to 
maintain the same purchasing power for commo- 
dities imported from abroad. 

The 1934-35 Budget. — Summing up the 
results for 1933-34 when introducing the 1 034-35 
budget the Finance Member said that with the 
arrangement to provide E,s. 3 ernres for debt 
reduction instead of tlie Bs. C.SO crores due 
under the debt reduction convention the vear 
would close with a surplus of Rs. 129 lakhs. 
This snm_ Government proposed to set aside 
as a special fund to cover relief measures in 
respect of earthquake damage. For 1934-3.5 
Government were expecting a" drop of Bs. 2S0 
lakhs in revenue which was more than account- 
ed for by the. anticipated falling off in sugar 
import duties, while expenditure would bo 
Bs. 2 lakhs higher. In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Bs. 153 lakhs. 

Changes in Dufies- — The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
sugar; 

Silver. — A reduction In the silver Import by 
2i annas to 5 annas per ounce. 

Export Duty on Hides. — The export duty on 
raw hides was abolished by the 1984-35 budget. 

Excise on Matches. — -Innouncing that the 
Government intended to hand over half tho 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
imposing a levy on-matches at the rate of 
Bs. 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
in British India. 

Posts and Telegraphs. — Favonraiile changes 
in ijostal and telegraph charges wore 
announced : — • 

The 1935-36 Budget.— This Budget was 
expected to show a surplus of Bs. 150 lakhs 
available for tax reduction. 

Silver. — The silver duty was reduced to 
2 annas an ounce. 

Export Duly on Skins. — The export duty 
on raw skins was abolished. 

Reduction of Taxes on Income.— •"’We 
still have said” “the Finance Member’’ Ba. 1,42 
lakh.s left to dispose of and I propose to 
do this in accordance witli the pledge of my 
predecessor in which he said ‘ Belief must 
come first in restoring the emergence cuts in pay 
and secondly in talcing off the surcharge on the 
income-tax now to be imposed.’ 

Although the tax on smaller Incomes was not 
strictly a surcharge, It does, I think, come 
within the spirit of the pledge and T propose to 
deal with it and the surcharges on income-tax and 
super-tax together. The removal of the surchar- 
ges altogether would cost Bs. 8,-34 lakhs a year 
while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Bs, 1,000 and Bs. 2,000 would co.st a further 
Bs. 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of Bs. 1,42 
lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of tho two 
surcharges and the quasi-surcharge but what we 
can do is to reduce them by one-third and this 
is what I in fact propose. The cost will he 
Bs. 1,36 lakhs leaving ns with a purely 
nominal surplus of Bs. 6 lakhs”. 
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Treatment of 1934-35 Surplus.— The Rurj)lus 
tor turn out to hi; mudi lareer tlian ■ 

oriv'inally buctgelecl, totalUnc lls. 389 lakhs.! 

“After of this sum the Finanee Member | 
said these speeiul firauts have beeti madei 
tliere should remain a balance of Jls. 2,04 lakhs. I 
A lai'U'o part of this .sum 1 propose to imt aside j 
for two schemes which it was protisionally j 
decided to liuanre from capital. These are the I 
civil aviation proarnmme, which is expected | 
to cost Its. 93 lakhs, and the transfer of thej 
I’lisa Institute to Delhi wliich will cost about 
Its. 36 lakhs. Tint remainder of the snrplu.s 
amotmtina to Ks. 7D lakhs will now go as an 
fidditioiial allotment for the reduction of debt 
and tins concludes the disposal of the sum.s 
whicli we expect to have in hand on the 
31st March next." 

Revenue in 1935-36.— fJoncerning the revenue 
for the Finance Member said ; 

“ Tlic total revenue, excluding llailway.s, may 
he at Il«. 90,10 lakhs or Its. SI lakhs less than 
ttian the n vised estimate for the current year.” 

Customs, etc. — Here I estimate for Its. .'it,02 
lakhs altogether or an inerea.se of Us. 75 lakhs 
over the revised ilgiuvs for the current year. 
The main variation.', are a deciioe of Jl.s. 2 crores 
(d) the import duty on sugar combined with 
increases of Rs. 35 laklis on the sugar e.xclsc 
of Its. 65 lakhs on the match excise and of 
Its, 43 lakhs on kero.sene and Petrol.” 


year but the partial restoration liy His .Majesty’, 
Governmeut of tlie i.my cuts of Britisli soldiers 
which has iieccssariiy to be applied to Jiritisl, 
soldiers on the Indian establishment, aeeoiiiit'. 
for Ks. 5 lakhs of this. The purely, nominal 
Increase of lls. 2 laklis which remains conceals 
however a considerably increased provision for 
nceess.ary services and re-equipment which had 
to. bo ' postiioued during the tmancial 
emergency.” 

Reduction of Debt.— Tiiere i.s only one 
other item which T wish .specitieaily to mention 
at this stage and that is the provision tor the 
reduction and avoidance of debt. As Hon’blc 
.Mcmbcr.s are aware, our revised O'-timates for 
1933-3-1 and tliohO tor thcrurrciil financial year 
included only lis. 3 crorcs for tins iimqiose. 
It is of course a rnat*pr of common knowledge 
that tiO per cent, of the GovcrnmeiP of India 
debt is attributable to the Railways and it 
seems to me that it would be Imposing tooheavy . 
a burden on the general I’.udget to revert to 
the Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior 
ho 1934-35 before the Railways have resumed 
the practice of making a contribution to the 
General Revenues I tlierefore accept as reasonable 
for tlie time being the provision of .Rs. 3 oioros 
now prevailing but I should like to make it 
clear that, in my view, an increased provision 
for debt reduction ought to be a first charge on 
any contribution from the Railways in" the 
future.” 


Interest. — Tins shows a very large reduction 
amounting of Ks. 1,29 lakhs wliich is of course 
due to the transfer of tlie currency function 
anrl, therefore the re.servi’s, of tlie Government 
of India to the Reser\e Ratdi. It is true that 
as against this we sliall get tlie surplus profits 
Of the Bank but in tlie lirst year instead of 
getting a full year's interest on the assets in 
our various reserves and balances we .shall only 
get a part year’s dividend from the profits 
of the Bank. M'e have included Rs. 60 lakhs 
on this account under the head “ Currency ” 
but the re<'eipts here still show a drop of lls. 11 
lakhs owing to the lower rates prevailing for 
short term money.” 

1935-36 Expenditure. — “Expenditure as a 
whole, again excluding Railways, stands at 
Rs. 88.09 lakhs showing an increa.se of Rs. 96 
laklis wliieh is of conr.se almost entirely due 
to the restoration of the pay cut. 

“The cost of restoration will be lls. 65 lakhs 
for till: Civil Departments, excluding the 
Railways, but including tlio Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, and lls. 53 lakhs for the Army, 
a total of Rs. 1 ,08 lakhs, but there Is, as I have 
^aicl, a set olf against tiiis in the form of extra 
iiieonie-tax to the extent of Rs. IG lakhs. 

“Apart from the pay cut, there are only minor 
increases, most of them on now services, e.g., 
the marketing scheme, grants to the handloom 
and sericultiiral industries, the new Dairy 
Instituteand thelnstitute of Industrial Research, 
lliere is also a small increase on Defence and 
a deficit on Post.s and Telegraphs, which is 
however, more tliau e.xplaiued“by the abolition 
of the pay cut. - , 

Defence. — “The Defence Budget shows an 
increase, leaving out of account the pav cut,| 
of Rs. 7 lakhs over the original estimate for this I 


Decision. — The Finance Bill was sulijecterl 
to a protracted debate in the Legislative Assemb- 
ly. Several amendment.s designed to reduce the 
scale of taxation proposed by the Finance 
Member were made, and the House accepted 
three amedments emanating from the Congress 
Party. These three amendments, whichtogether 
had the effect of making a cut of about four 
and a half crores of rupees in the Budget, 
sought to reduce the salt duty from Re. 1-4 to 
12 annas (which would have meant a loss of 
three and a half crores of rupees) ; to exempt; 
incomes of less than Rs. 2,000 a year from pay- 
ment of income tax (wliich would have, cost 
Rs. no lakhs) ; and to lower postal rates by 
providing for a return to the half-amia postcard 
and the one anna letter (which would havm cost 
lls. 76 lakhs). 

i On April 5, His Excellency the Viceroy 
returned the Finance Bill to the Assembly with 
the recommendation that it should be pa.ssed in 
the original form. This the Assemidy declined 
to do by rejeetiiig the Finance Member’s motion 
for the restoration of tlie salt duty to Re. 1-4. 
by 64 votes to 41. 

Tlie Finance Bill was thereupon certified by 
the President and sent to the Council of State in 
its original form. Several amendments to it 
were to have been moved liy memiiers of that 
House, but when it was learned that the Viceroy 
had no power to accept amendments made bv 
the Council of State in the certified Bill, the 
amendments were not moved although members 
of the Progre.ssive Party voted against certain 
, propo.sals of the Finance Bill. The Bill in its 
[original form was then passed, and with the 
addition of the Viceroy’s Signature, it becama 
law. 
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The WSG-ST Budget. — fii opeuiiitt the 19;30- 
:iT Imduct Ihc Finaiicf. .Mi'Dihei- .‘iiiiioUHOeil that 
the final accounts for 1934-35 had exceeded the 
■anticipated surplus of Bs. 327 lakhs and had 
actually provided a surplus of Bs. 4.95 lakhs. 
'The revi'-ed forecast for 1935-39 also anticipated 
a -.iirplus of its. 242 lakhs. For 1930-37 the 
xe venue expected was K.s. 87,35 lakhs. 

CustomSi etc. — Ihire tlie receipt.s are esti- 
mated at Bs. 54.82 lakhs. This IxKure presumes 
a deterioration of B,s. 1 ,fi(j lakhs under the import 
"duty on suHur and an all round improveuient 
of Bs. 1,71 lakhs under other heads. 

Expenditure. — The total TiRnre for expendi- 
ture. exehisive of hallways, i.s Bs. 85,30 lakhs 
•showins a,n increase of Bs, 1.20 laklis over tlie 
current year’.s revis.ed estimate. There is an 
incriiase under Civil Works a eon.siderahle part 
of wliich is due to larger payments to the Hoad 
Itevelopment Fund — an automatio result of the 
■expandinii yield of the duty on motor spirit. 
-But there are more important changes to which 
I wish to draw your attention, a decrease 
tinder intere.st and incr(>a«es under Miseellaneous 
Adjustment, Civil Administration and Defence. 
In addition I shall have to mention Extraordin- 
ary Expenditure though it dae.s not show a very 
large variation from tlie revised figure of 1035-39. 

Interest.- ---^gain taking tlie two lieads of 
Ordinary Debt and Otlier Obligations together 
wo get a figure of Bs, 9,2i) laklis as against 
-Bs. 10,(53 laklis in the revised e.stimate for 1935- 
36, or a rednetion of nearly Rs. 1^- erores. But 
the position is really better tlian tliis for under 
'‘Interest on Otlier Obligations” there is an 
increase of Bs. 62 lakhs due mainly to an altera- 
tion in the arrangements in respect of tlie Indian 
3Iilitary Service and the Tmlian Civil Service 
Family Pension Funds. 

Subventions to Sind and Orissa, 1936-37. — 

The iiicrese under Biseellaneous .-Vajustments is 
due to the provksion of Bs. 1,58 laklis for sub- 
ventions to Sind and Orissa — Rs. 1,08 lakhs for 
the former and Rs. 50 lakhs for the latter. It 
has been decided that these two new provinces 
shall begin their careers on April 1st, 1936 in 
advance of the full institution of Provincial 
Autonomy. It has all along been recognised 
that they would reriuire snhventions at any rate 
for some years after they began their separate 
existence. The definitive subventions fall to 
be d<'t(;rmined by His llajesty in Council after 
considering the reeommendatious of Sir Otto 
JUienieyer’s emiuiry, hut in the meantime the 
two Provinces must he put into a position to 
carry on under the provisional regime, and the 
present subventions are intended for this pnr- 
■pose. 

Defence.— I’he Defence Budget stands at 
the figure of Bs. 45,45 lakhs. Of this, however, 
B.S. 60 lakhs is a special provision for the recons- 
truction of Quetta and the. replacement of 
military stores consumed in coiineetion with the 
eartlKiuake. The ordinary Budget is, therefore, 
Bs. 44,85 lakhs of whicli Bs. 18 lakhs is for new 
measures. The totai figure for- the present year 
is Rs. 44,98 lakhs hut this includes Bs. 34 lakhs 
for Indian Military Service Family Pensions 
whieli, as I explained in dealing with the interest 
heads, is omitted from the Defence budget of 
next year. Tlic comparable figures for the two 



years are therefore Bs. 44,64 lakhs iind Rs. 
44,85 laklis. The real inerease is thus lis. 21 
lakhs and tlds is more than aeconnted for liy 
two items. Us. 5 laklis represents (lie restora- 
tion of tlie remaining half of tlie cut in pav of 
Britisli soldiers wliicli was not imdgetted for in 
1935-3(5 and Bs. 29 lakhs on inerensed jirovision 
for ordnance stores, 

III regard to the lalter I miisl reiterate the 
warnings which have been giviui in tiiis crninee- 
tion in recent .years thattiie present budget 
figures do not represent a new pennaiient low 
level of Defence exiieiiditure. Tlie surplus 
stocks of ordnance stores, tlie existeiiiu’ of which 
ill the past has tended to keep down the budget 
are approaching exhaustion and the time lias 
now come at wliicli expenditure under this liead 
must inevitably rise. 

Quetta. — This Is prohahly the most conve- 
nient place to review tlie Quetta problem as a 
whole. Ill 1935-3(5 we exiioct to S|icnd from 
Civil Funds proper Bs, 41.5 lakhs, and Bs. 3(5 
lakhs from Army Funds. Practically the whole 
of this has been on relief, temixirary housing, 
and salvage though there has been a begimiing 
of clearance. Next year we shall have to com- 
plete elearauce and begin reeonstruetlon. Under 
(Tivil Grants Bs. 40 lakhs are provided of which 
Rs. 12 lakhs are for clearance and special staff 
and Bs. 28 lakhs for reconstruction. Under 
Defence there is Rs. iO lakhs for replacement of 
stores and Bs. 50 lakhs for reconstruction. 
Thus the cost to Government of the disaster up 
to the stage of beginning reconstruction may be 
put at Bs. 41-1 plus 36 phts 12 plus 10 lakhs or 
almost exactly a crore in all. The reconstruction 
both Civil and Military is at present expected to 
cost .something over 7 erores. These esti- 
mates are provisional but 1 have every hope that 
they will not be exceeded. The work will take 
7 or 8 STars and we do not anticipate ' that 
it will l>e possible to spend appreciably more 
than a erore in any one year. In 1036-37 ive 
begin vvitli Bs. 78 lakhs of which Rs. 50 laklis 
is for Military and Rs,28 lakhs for Civil buildings, 
and in the following years the programme will 
proceed at the rate of about a erore a year. 

The estimated revenue for 1936-37 was given 
in the budget speeeh as B.s. 87,35 lakhs. Before 
dealing with the disposal of the surplus of 
K.S, 2,05 lakhs the Finance Member made 
mention of the ways and means position. 
He said: 

The ways and means estimates for the current 
year provided £26 luillioas as the sterling 
requiroments of the Secretary of State. Our 
revised forecast stands at £12 millions. This 
reduction is . due to the large opening balance 
which the Secretary of State had on 1st of April 
1935. It will be remembered that our remit- 
tance operations are now conducted through the 
Reserve Bank. For the 10 months up to the 
end of January the Bank has in fact purchased 
nearly £29 millions of sterling of which about 
£19J miUions is still shewn among the assets 
of the Banking Department. In the Issue 
Department there are considerable sterling 
assets in excess of the statutory reciuireineiits 
and altogether the external position of the Bank 
is one of extraoj-d inary strength. Hext year we 
sliall expect to call upon the Bank for £41 mil 
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lions iiiitl this iiiolufies the repayment, of £16.rf 
millinus of 5i per emit- Stoek, ll»3()-38 without 
fresh lifirrawintt in Londnri. On present shewinK 
there sliould be no difficulty whatever about 
achievinjx tliis programme. 

lie then announced that tlio remaining sum 
of Its. 1,5)7 lakhs from 11135-36 would Vie trans- 
ferred to a revenue reserve fund to help out the 
ttuancfts of the ilrst yesir of Provincial Autonomy. 
Of the surplus for 1930-37 he said : 

The most insistent ilemand with whi<ih I am 
confronted is the claim for the abolition of the 
emergency ta.ves upon income, and the House 
knows tliere e.visL certain pledges upon this 
snlijeet given by my iwedecessor. The com- 
plete removal of tlie present surcharge of one- 
sixth on ineome-ta.x and superta.x would cost 
•Rs. 2.70 laklis per annum, while the abolition of 
the tax on incomes between Its. l,0i)0 and Jts. 
2,000, wliicli, as I said hist year, must also be 
iinduded in the eiucrgeucy class, would cost 
its. 47 lakhs, It is obvioms that, if weare limited 


to .surrendering no more tiian Its. 2 enjj'e.-- yeaj ly 
weiamnot meet tlie denaiiid for tlu‘ aljolition in 
full. Hut we, can no a good way towards it. 
.and we propose to tiiiolish tiie ta,\- on lower 
j incomes and to halve the present surelitn-ge, 
leaving it in future at one-twelfth. In other 
words, we stiall, in the last two years, iiave 
removed sureliarges on ineome-tax and suia'rlax 
hy two-tliirds. Tlie cost of the proiiosed redue- 
tion IsRs.l.SSlakhsand the surphis for 1036-37 
is reduced to Its.. 20 lakhs accordingly. 

With no more than Rs. 20 lakhs left in hand, 

, we can clearly lualce uo fiirtlier sutjstantial cut in 
ita.xatiou, and we propose, therefort'. to nitiki' a 
postal concession, which, thongli inexpensive, 
will, we believe, l)e generally welcomed, if not 
gratefully received. This is the increase in 
weight of the one-anna letter from half to one 
tola and the adoption of a scale of an additional 
Ijaltainia for every ailditional tola. It will co.^t 
Rs. 13 lakhs yearly and it will absorl) all bub 
Its. 2 lakhs of the expected surplus on the Posts 
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Statement sfioivingthe inteml'hcaring oUlgatiom of the Government of India, outstanding at tJieelnsc 
of each financial year. 


— 

SI St 

March 

1931. 

31st 

March 

1932. 

31st 

March 

1933. 

3lst 

March 

1984. 

81st 

March 

1035. 

Slst ; 
March 
1930. 

In India — 







Loans 

417.24 

422.69 

446.89 

485.43 

438.31 

420.21 

Treasury Pills in the hands of 







the public . . . . 

55. S8 

47.53 

26.09 

83.31 

, 18.27 

1 

Treasury Hills in the Paper 
Currency lleserve 

5.S9 

49.67 

36.48 

25.93 

36.07 

1 32.13 

Total Loans, etc. 

478.51 

510.89 

508.46 

494.67 

492.65 

4.58.34 

Other Obligations — 

Post Office Savings Banka 

37,03 

38.20 

43.40 

52.23 

68.30' 

67.26 

Cash Certificates 

38.43 

44.58 

55.64 

63,71 

65.96 

66.03 

Provident Panels, etc. . . , . 

70.38 

73.04 

' 76.74 

63.77 

89.80 

j 06.08 

Depreciation and Eeserve 

Funds . . . . .... 






1 

21,39 

17.65 

15.22 

l^i.04 

13.05 

12,74 

Provincial Balances .. 

' 6.09 

4.82 

7.02 

6.17 

6.66 

j 4.93 

Total other Obligations .. 

173.27 

177.79 

198.02 

218.92 

288.77 

; 247.06 

Total in India . . 

651.78 

697:68 

706.48 

713.69 

726.42 

706,40 
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Slakmenl showing theinteml-bearing obligitHom of the GovernmeM of India, outstanding at ths close 
of eiic ft financial year— coadd. 


■ — 

3Ist 

March 

1 1931. 

31st 

March 

1 1932. 

31st 
March 
1 19,33. 

3lst 

March 

1 1934. 

31st 

March 

1935. 

31st 

March 

1 936. 

In England — 

i 






Loans . . . . . . 

i 316.81 

313.60 

314.33 

321.01 

323. 3fc 

317.73 

War Contribution . , 

16.72 

16.72 

16,72 

16.72 

16.72 

16.72 

Capita! value of liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of 
terminable railway annuities . . 

50.32 

48.72 

47,06 

45.33 

43.5s 

41.75 

India bills . . 

4 05 






Provident Funds, etc 

.09 

.80 

.91 

1.03 

1.15 

1.27 

Total in England . . 

388.50 

379.84 

379.02 

384.11 

384,83 

377.49 

Equivalent at Is. 6(i. to the 
Eupee 

518.12 

508.45 

505.36 

512,15 

513.11 

603.32 

Total Interest-bearing obligations. 

1,169.90 

1,213.03 

1,211.84 

1,225.74 

1,239.53 

1,203.72 

Interest-yielding assets held 
against the above obliga- 
tions — i 







(i) Capital advanced to 

Hallways . . 

(ii) Capital advanced to 

other Commercial 

Bepartments . . 

(iii; Capital advanced to 

Provinces .. ..1 

(iv) Capital advanced to 

Indian States and 

other ' interest-bearing 
loans 

743.98 

23.65 

151.82 

19.45 

750.73 

24.25 

I 163.64 

20.29 

756,75 

21.89 

173.04 

20.92 

734.94 

23.23 

175.18 

21.11 

755.63 

23.76 

178.15 

20.32 

757.38 

. 24.30, 

186, o2 

! 20.92 

• 

Total Interest-yeildlng assets . . 

938.90 

958.91 

972.60 

974.46 

977.86 

939.42 

Cash bullion and securities held 
on Treasury account . . 

84.03: 

41.42 ; 

35 . 69 

43.25 

63 33 

22.99 

Balance of total interest-bearing 
obligations nob covered by 
ajbove assets . . 

196.97 

213.30 

203.65 

208.03 

198.34 

196.31 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 


, 

Revised Estimate, 
19.35-3fi. 

Budget Estimate, 
1938-37. 

llEVENUE— 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Customs . . . . ’ . . . . . . ... 

Taxfts on Income . . .. .. . . 

Salt 

Ojriiiin . . . . , . 

Other Hearts . . . . . . . .... 

54.71.00. 1)00 

10.80.00. 000 
8,70,00,000 

61,70,000 

1,89,80,000 

■ 54,82.00.000 
15,67,00,000 
8,75,00,000 
47,41.000 
1,87,67,000 

TOTAL — Principal Heads .. 

82,72,39,000 

81,59,08,000 

Ihiilways : Xet Receipts (as per Railway Budget). . 
Irriu'ation ; Xct Receipts .. 

Posts and 'J’cletrraplis : 3^et Receipts 

Interest Receipts .. .1 .. .. .. 

Civil Administration 

Currency and Mint .. .. , 

Civil Works 

M.iseellaiierius .. .. .. .. .. 

Defeno' fServiccs . . . . . , . . . • 

Provincial Contrihutions and Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments hfitween Central and Provincial Govern- 

inents 

Extraordinary Itmii.s . . 

. 31,96,70.000 

24' 000 

85.77.000 

70.19.000 

96.76.000 
1,22,04.000 1 

25.72.000 

68.94.000 
5,0.8,34,000 

3,000 

31,73.66.000 

19,000 

82,29,000' 

62.33.000 

98.08.000 

1.26.13.000 
, 26.80,000 

55.40.000 

4.93.19.000 

Total— Efa-ente . . 

1,24,37,18,000 

1,22,77,15,000 

Deficit 



Total 

1,24,37,18,000 

1,22,77,16,06a . 



Revised E.stimate, 
1935-36. 

Budget Estimate, 
1936-37. 

EXPENDITtmE'— 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Direct Demands on the Revenue .. .. 

Forest and otlier Capital Outlay elifirged to Revenue. 
Railways ; Interest and Jliscellaueous Charges (as 
per Railway Budget) .. .. .. 

Irrigation .. .. .. .. .. .. 

Po.sts .md Telegraphs .. .. . . ! . . .. 

Debt , Send ce.s .. .. .. .. .. 

Civil Adniinistration .... . . . . 

Currency and Mint .. .. .. .. 

Civil Works . . . . . . . . . . 

Mi.seelIaiieou.s .. .. .. 

Defence Services . . . , ■ . . . . 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central 
and Pro vincLal Governments .. .. ., 

Extraordinarv' Items . . . . . . . . . . 

4.24.07.000 
,84,000 

31.96.76.000 
5,56,000 

81.79.000 

13.62.78.000 

10.46.04.000 

43.11.000 
2,28,!)4,000 

4.43.95.000 

50.06.34.000 

3.13.51.000 

2.83.89.000 

4.17.73.000 
: 37,000 

31.73.66.000 
. , 5,60,000 

89.90.000 

12.20.17.000 

11.10.12.000 

34.01.000 

2.56.14.000 

4.17.32.000 
50.88,19,000 

4.66.57.000 

40.34.000 

'Dotal Expenditure OnARaED to Revenue 

1,24,37,18,000 

1,22,70,12,000 

■ Surplus 


7,03,000 

Total 

1,24,37,18,000 

1,22,77,15,000 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. lb may be roughly formulated thus — 
tiio Government la the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strict theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the ease, it serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
I the Government and the cultivator. The 

I former gives protection and legal security. The 
i latter pays for it according to the value of his 
I holding. The official term for the method 

I by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
I ‘‘ Settlement;” There are two kinds of settle- 
if nients in India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
1 duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
i close of the eighteenth century. It had tlie 
\ Oifeet intended of converting a number of large 
\ revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
; pying a similar status to that of laudowners 
i in Europe. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
I oeoame solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
,pre%’ailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains in 
s'ertain districts of Madras. 

Temporary Settlements, 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
' years, more or less, the laud io a given district 

i is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment Is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
i property-boundaries accurately deliuoated, and 
L records of rights made and preserved, tinder 
I the Permanent settlement in Bengal the occu- 
S pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
' duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
t entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 

I ' the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911); — “lie has to detcr- 
; mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
respoiisibilitic's in the land, lie has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
, are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishhment of agrieulturai de- 
nartmonts and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceediugs. and to inueh greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
All the work of the Settlement Otficor is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers; the as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become final 
in binding : and liis judicial decisions may be 


I reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the settlement oificer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
[future dispute, whether affecting the iiicerescs 
[of the State or of the people. The intention 
I is to alter nothing, but to maintain and Place 
on record that which exists.” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall Into two classes — peasant-holdings 
and landlord-holdings, or liyotwari and Zemih- 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the dilference 
between the two in a fiscal senser is that in Rvot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays ‘the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari lioldings— those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those in which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails iu the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
Is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings Is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to he. Formerly 
wlrnt was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone i.s considered, so that the cultivator, gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by lus own enterprise or by “ unearned in ere- 
naent." The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for iu definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue cliarges varies 
iGcording to the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character anrl circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
Settlements, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari laod may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 ner 
cent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
•joari tracts it Is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit; below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 


Excise. 




Government of India were invited in an infln* 
ontially signed memorial to fix one-fiftb of thei 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representalions the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being t'iceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Rolicy- 
In it was stated that “ under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than It is now Invited to 
exact” and '‘the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade," This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India, 
In a series of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted : — (11 In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation is the kej'-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2) In the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the Inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords; (3) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairlv be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine- At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per taltum ; (t) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 
Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been, 
passed from, time to time to protect the In- 
icrmts of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of ''their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. Tlie Pnniab Land Alienatio Art, 
passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 


interfere in the interests of the cultivatnig 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had tlie 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation afleeting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
haa been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
"so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was racu- 
rented. impoverished, and oppressed.” 

Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the iuteiests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention lias 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Goy- 
emment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated : — “ The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable, lands) have thus been profitablo 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation had extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases." Oh the othei^' 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryoia 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head os 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £23 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature on the subject is considerable. 
The following should he consulted by readeis. 
who require fuller information : — “ land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government," 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing): 
Baden Powell’s “ Laud Systems of British 
India Sir John Strachey’s " India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) ; M. Joseph Chailley’s " Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India " (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


The Excise revenue in British India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 


intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly praotiscd and 
was a source of revenue. 
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The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
i raported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit Is 
tlie main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unreflned sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
Tlie British inherited from the Native Adm'i- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Stlll 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first stops to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops In the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at ' 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, tout it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation , 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first he complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The Introduction 
of any system amongst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 1 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all | 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Bistil- 
lerles, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate , 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arnangements. 

Various Systems. 

The Out-Stiil System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 1 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been-— 
First : farms of large tracts ; Second : farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
diiferent ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from tlie lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 


India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it lia.s not been 
possible to work with the fixed dntv system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the' farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Mouopolv 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue In the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

Reforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the .supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and tlie right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an Improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distribntiona of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of iiiicit dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spiritto all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21. 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent, is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration 'is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of- 
1920-21. This is the most importantsbep taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
ulaced entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and oocoanut palms 
Called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In, Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole fonmof 
taxation. Country brands of mm, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The' manufacture is carried out in 


mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a dissolveiJ in water. Opium smokinp: also pr(!vaii . 
liSht beer for European and Eurasian consump- in the City of Bombay and other large towns:. 


tion. 

Foreign liquor Is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (s-v.). It can only be sold under' 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
inmiufacbured in considerable quantities at 
liaroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, n.amely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated fem.ale hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous . matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storuae in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail s.ale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 


The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of reraf- 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is c.alled provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the sy.stem of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system , 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April 1020. In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by tlie League of Nations. 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the. 
opium exported since the calendar year 1926 by 
10 per cent.' annually in each, subsequent year 
until exports- -n'ere totally extinguished at the 
end of 19i?5. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 


usually .sold by auction. Ihe sale of charas internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
has been prahibited Uornbay 1 residency , ij.jscd on the cost of production. This oi.ium 

except Sindh from the 1st April l.)2_. , jg retailed to licensed vondors at nates fixed hy 

Opium. — Opium is consumed in all provlii- ; tlie Provincial Governments and varying from 
oes in India. The drug is conimonly taken 1 Pro vinco to Province, 


The salt revenue, was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together witli a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kcliat Mines iii the Punjab ; brine salt trom 
the Sambliar Lake in llajputanu, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser llann of 
Guteh; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in eliambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by soJ.ar heat. In the Raim 
of Cutcli the brine is also evaporated by solar 
lieixt and the product is known as Baragaia 
salt. Important works for the manufacture ot 
that salt ivere opened in Uhrangadhra State in 
1923. Ill Bombay and Afadras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
,! from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
? the Bay ot Bengal render the manufacture of 
sea-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
if Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 


Broadly, one-half ox the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise system!'. 
Ill the Punjab and Rajpatana the salt m.anU' 
factories are under the control of the Northern- 
India Salt Bepartment, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Uornbay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Spoeial treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement oi" 
•salt throughout India, exeent from the Portu- 
guese territories ot Goa and D.amaiiti on the 
frontiers ot which patrol lines are e.stablished to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was R.b. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, it was reduced to 
Rs. 2 pin 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; iH T907 to Re. 1 and 
inlUlOitwasraisedto Rs.1-4-0. The successive, 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased! 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent, 
between 1003-1908. In 1923 the dutv was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs. 2-8. In 1 924 it. 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The duty remained 
at Rs. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
ber 1931. It was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931. Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XIV 
of 1931, a temporary additional customs duty 
of 4J annas per ma-und was imposed on foreign 
salt. In March 1933 the customs duty was 
reduced by 2 annas. 


Customs, 
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CUSTOMS. 

The import duties iiave varied from time to, Tliq Senior Collectora were Covenanted Civi- 
time acconliu?,’ to the financial condition of j lians specially chosen tor this diitj', before the 
the country. Before the Mutiny tliey were; introduction of the Imperial Ciistoins Service in 
five per cent. ; in the days of llnaneial stringency 1 19U6. Since that date, of tlic five Collectorship 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in j at thepriiicipal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were | Itiingoon, and .Karachi) tiirce are ordinarily 
reduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of i reserved for Members of the I. C. S.( i. e., “ Co- 
Kree Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire | vemanted Civilians”). The ottier two arc 
manufacturers who felt the competition of the | reserved for members of the Imnerial Custom 
Indian Mills, induced a movement which led to j Service. 

tlie abolition of all customs dues in 1882. The i Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Cusf oins 
continued fall in exchange coinpelled the Govern-; Sv^rvice are recruited in two M’ays: (a) from 
merit of India to lool: for fresti sources of revenue ; members of tlie Indian Civil Service — 3 vaean- 
aiid hr 1804 five per cent, duties were reimpnsed. 1 oies,and (6) by the Secretaryof State — 19 vacan- 

Tlie Ciistcmia Sclicdiile was completely recast |cies. Tliere are in addition a few Gazetted 
in the Budget of 1910-17 in order to provide ad-! Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distiu--| Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
bailee .set 111:1 by the war. I the Ciovernincnt of India, and are usually fllh-d,. 

Tlie Custoiins Tariff was further raised in the 1 by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for tlie ; ernment sense of tlie -word) service. Tlio “suli - 
big deficit wliich had then to be faced. i ordinate ’* staff is recruited entirely in India. 

INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first Imposed in 
India in 18Bi>, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9id. in the pound on all incomes 
of five Imndred rupees and upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made in 
the system, and l.he present schedule was erm- 
.«o)ldatcd in the Act of 1.886. This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes’ of 2.000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
t',d, in the poiiinl ; on incomes between .500 and 


,000 rupees at the rate of four pics in the rupee- 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903- 
tlie minimum taxable income was raised, from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The iuconio-tax sohednei 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of: 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit- 
arising out of war coiiditioiia. 

Since then the process has been almost conti-- 
nuoua and in every financial difriculty the author- 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision wn« 
in the Suriplementary Pinance Bill of 1931, 
■ ’hen the scale was fixed as follows : — 


(RAT-ISS OF INCOME-TAX.) 

A. In the case of every individual, Hindu undicidedfaniiln, luiieijisteredflrm. and other association 
individuals not being a registered firm or company : — Hate. 

(1) When the foto-nricoine is loss than R.s. 2,000. (Vide Footnote.) 

(2) When the total income is PiS. 2,000 or upwards, but is less .Six pies in the rupee. 

than PvS. 0,000. 

tS) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, hut i.s less Hine pies in the rupee, 
tfian Rs. 10,000. 

,;-t) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, hut is less One anna in the rupee, 
than Rs. 15,000. . 

(5) When the total iiicoiiie is lls. 1.5,000 or upwards, but is less 
, than R,s. 20,000. 

(li) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, hut is less 

than :Rs. 30.000. ..— 

(7) WTieu the total income is K.s. 30,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and eleven pte in 

than Es. 40,000. the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is R 3. 40,000 or uprvards, but is less Two annas 


One anna and four pies in 
the rupee. 

One anna and seven pies in 
the rupee. 


(9) 


iTUimards. 

mi compani/ and registered firm whatever 


the rupee. 
Two annas 1 
the riiiiee. 


»7 one pie in 
tivo pies in 
and two pies ;ln 


B. In the case of ci . . „ 

its total income. the rupee. : 

AT/1. — Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year — 

1931- 32 at 12i per cent. 

' ■ and' ■■ ■ 

1932- 33 at 25 per cert. 

over the rates pre.scribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, except itx cases of income between Us. 1,000 
.to Rs. 1,999.. ' 

Tax at 2 pie, s on incomes between Its. 1,000 to Rs, 1,999 for the year I!/31-3S and 
Tax at 4 pies for the vear l£)-??-53 on the same income. 

TTic surcharge was continued in the budget of 1933-84, as resolved by the assembly the rate or in- 
comes licit ween R s. 1,000 and Rs. 1,500 was reduced from 4 pies to 2 pies. The surcharge continued in 
1934-35. 

By the 193,5-36 iiiidget the surcharge and the rate on Incomes between Rs. 1,000 and Es. 2,000 
was'rcduccd Ijy oiic-third. By tlie 1030-37 budget the aurcliarge was reduced by a furtlim- 
third and th.e'ta.x on iiiconies below Ri^ 2,000 abolished,. ■ 
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Income Tax. 


KATES OF SXJPEK-TAX. 
In respect 0/ tha mvus over thirUj thousand of total income 


bate. 

Nil. 


tiie rupee: 


(6) for every rupee of the rmaimfcr of sncli excess:— One at 
O’) (a) ill the ease of every Hindu undivided family ; — 

{i) in v^ST[}2r.t,otUie first fortu-five thousand rupees One anna and three pies in 
of such excess’. the rupee. 

(it) for every riipce of the «eri fi£!cn<.t/-jdseiAoMsand Nil. 

rupees of such excess. 

(6) in the ease of every iHdirui’M/, Mnrcffisiercd.^nu and 
other association of individuals not teeing a regis- 
tered firm or a company : — 

(i) for every rupee ot the first ticenl!/ thousand Nine pies in the rupee. 

rupees of such excess. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fiftn thousand One anna and three pies in 

rupees of .such excess. _ , _ the rupee. 

{'•) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 
taniiln, unreuisterea firm and other ns.sociation of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
company. 

(■£) for every rupee of the next fifl/j tlimsand One anna and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fiftu thousand Two annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(iH) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

Hiv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Three annas and three pics in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(«) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Three annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(it*) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annus and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

KATES OF SPPKK-T.fX. KATE. 

Nil. 

(vH) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(riii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

{ix) for every rupee of the neat fifty thousand Five annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such exoesA the rupee. 

(v) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess. Six annas and three pies in 
the rupee. 

The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax stall in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council,” but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government, 
The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1930-37 is Es. 17,60 lakhs. 

HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the 
restricted coinage of sliver for the public from 
the 20tn June 1 893, and Act ’FIJI of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1S93 no Government rupees were coined 1 
until 1897, when. Under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal’ and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of ’ these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
runeea ; but in tlie following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it .was begun in 
Pebruary l.POO, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with 


the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 
Reserve. In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the Slat March 1910 
including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. Prom the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constituie 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee again, st tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities; the 
interest from which was added to the fund. Tn 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being invested in gold securities. The Gold 


Mints and Coinage. 
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llBservfi Fund was tbeu named the Gold Stan- 
dard Ileserve. It wa« ordered in lOO'/ that only 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 


Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A lloyal proclamation was issued in 1918 
I'stablishing a branch of the Hoyal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated ; — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to he in- 
curred or the returns to bo made or the trans- 
misslou of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and W the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pj'x under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined In 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may he appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion, of the arrange- 
ments at the, Branch, Eoyal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of lls. 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Koyal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of line gold in the form of bars 
containing not less tlian forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
Sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate nf one shilling and five pence forty-nine 
sixtydonrtbs was notified as Government’s 
aellihg rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 
Great Britain and India left the gold standard 
in September 1931 but the buying and selling 
rates for sterling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 


Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coin 
are ■ 


' - 

Fine 

SllVER 

grains. 

Alloy 

grains. 

TOTAI. 

grains* 

Rupee . . 

163 

15 

180 

Half-rupee 

82i 

n ! 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anna piece . . 

41i 

^ 3f 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 
2-anna piece 

20f 

IS 

22^ 


One rupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling = 80 grains of tine silver. 
One rupee = shillings 2 '0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay presidencies by 
Act XXH of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIIl of 1870 remained the same as it was 
In 1835. It was as follows : — 

Grains 

troy. 


Double pice or half-anna . . , , 200 

Pice or quarter-anna 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna . . 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna SSi 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows : — 

Standard Diameter 
weight in in inilli- 
grainstroy. metres. - 

Pice 75 25*4 

llal£-pice .. .. 37§ 21 ’15 

Pie 25 17 ’43 

Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin , which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19 ‘3 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half -anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this dirootipn until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the' 
four-annaahd eight* anna niokel coins in 1919, 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation* 


The Currency System. 


The working of the Indian currency system much importance, and they continue to hulk 
whicli has commanded a large amount of public go largely iq all Indian economic questions, than 
attention since X893, was forced to the front in propose to give here a short summary of tim 
1 <) 8 U, as the result of measures taken to stabilise ^ i 

tlie exchange value of the rupee after the’ flue- Indian currency system in non-tccimiLal lan- 
tuatlons caused by the war. These assumed so , guage. 

I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono- metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. Tiiese distuifeances ivere prejudi- 
cial to trade, but Uiey were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Gtovernment. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the deht, the salaries of offlclals on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment for stores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of oxciumge. 


Closing the Mints.— The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report if 
commonly called the Herschell lieport. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the goltl 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the oirculation. Ilupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstant 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees forgold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency lleserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the obairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what f urther steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to ro-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rtipee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legaltender and a current coin 
In India : that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to th e unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
fco that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible lortbe 
rate of exchange to rise aboveone shilling and 
lour pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet tliis the Fowler Committee recommended 
that Wie profits on coining rupees should uot be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard JReserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 

A 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the rccomnienda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The cifli- 
Oial ratebf exchange was fixed at one arid four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in Iihlia. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to supportithe gold standard bv an active gold 
aurreucy. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Stesarve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Ue.serve in gold, it wa.s 
invested in British aeouritiea. These practices 
gave rise to eonditioiis which were never contem- 
' platedbytlieFowlerCommittee. Iletcrence has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time arnouuted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
Englaaa in London. These Bills when presented 
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in India were caslied afc tlie Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
‘Oounoil Hills only to meet liis actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure -would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
<iuantitles. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth — thatis to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay 
Presidenoy, the Punjab and parts of the 
Central Provinces. 

Sterling Remittance.— This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian e.’cchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. Tills was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard lleserve. There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in tlie 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 


liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be suilicient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it -urns apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certaiy 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to tlie sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; It was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ limping standard.” 


HI. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; otliers objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
i;o smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken by the India O liice. These criticisms were 
chiefiy directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Ourroncy Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities in excess of the require- 


ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter . 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence -was 
excluded, and on which London banking Infiu- 
enoe was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of artieles in (The Times, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion throupli 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Jiessrs . 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank cf 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Curtency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
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Currency and the War. 


New Measures. — The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
s-upporD the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the in ternal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-half 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Iteserve Should be 
abolished ; that Iteverse Councilsshould be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
in ade more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committeeofthe India OfiSee. The Com- 


mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London, the general 
tenor of their recommendations being “nor. 
guilty, but do not do it again.” They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged, that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the .soveriun or 
tiie lialf soverign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report was in t he hands of the Government 
of India shortly before tiie outbreak of the war, 
Someimmediatesteps were taken, like the aboli- 
rion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
iteserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, tlie war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Iteverse Councils, 
68,707,000, being sold up to tlie end of January , 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post ! 
GfBce Savings Banks, and ' - - - . 


rupees. But simultaneously there was a rednc- 
tiou in the output of the silver mines, of the 
world coinciding with an increased demand 
for the metal. The price of silver in 191.5 
was 27i pence per standard ounce. In Mav 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi. 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchunge. — The measures adojrted 


crores was taken away. There was some lack I by the Government of India in these emergen- 
of conflcence in the Note issue, and a demand j cies were to bring exchange under rigid control 
for gold ; Notes to the extent of Its. 10 crores j confining remittance to tlie finance of articles of 
were presented for encashment and the Govern - 1 mational importance. The next step was to 

ment were obliged to suspend the issue "* •— ’ ■ " ■'”” ■ 

But these were transient features and 
demand a moratorium ; confidence r 


clpated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
. in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from shese countries ; a heavy expenditure In 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise In the pi ice of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by Deoamber 1910 £249,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
(!ould not he financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securitle.s in theUnited Kingdom, 
(diielly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915i the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence.. The war 
being pver.a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchago and 


: silver might be purchased at a price which would 
j allow rupees bo be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 
' from one shilling foarpence to two shSllirig.s 
fourpence : — 

D ate of Introduction . 

Miniinuua Bate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers. 

3rd January *1917 ..i 

1 a 

28bh August 1917 . . | 

1 5 

12bh April 1918 . . ) 

10 

13th May 1919 

1. 'S,' 

12th August 1918 . . j 

1 10 

15th September 1919 . . j 

2 0 

22 nd November 1919 . . 1 

2 2 

13th December 1919 . , i 

. ■■ ■ 2 . 4 . ■ 

COMMITTEE, 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below : — 


( i) It is desirable to restore .stability to tlj 0 '. 
rupee and to re-est.aldish th(‘ automatic working 
of tlie Indian currency sy.steiu. 
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(ii ) The reduction of the fineness or weight ol 
■t'ae rupee, tiie issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
•of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(Hi) The maintenance of the conveitibilitj 
•of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot he entertained. 

(iv) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
■checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
iiuoe of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fell in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(ri) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
•of exchange. 

(vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex. 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viii) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 

(ix) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(») The stable relation to be established be. 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Es. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for H'30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and lor 
internal circulation. 

(ssi) Ifsiiverrisesformorethah a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situatlonshould 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might he (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (b) abstention from purchase of 
6il ver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutelv noces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government) sliould i 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. i 

Council Drafts are primarily sold not l 
for the oonvenienoe of trade but to provide for i 
the Homo charges in the wider sense of the term. ! 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, if without Inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
heeds, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principl es governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 1 
present this rate will vary, but wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform. 
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The Government of Indiaslionld bo authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of lleverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the eostof shippiaggoldfrom Indiato the U nited 
Kingdom. 

(xUi) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal - 
lie portion of the Paper Currency Keserve should 
be 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should he held in aecuritie.s of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities , 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Eeserve should ho revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. 'The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings re.su!ting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years, 

(»») With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Heport. — The main object of the 
Committee, it wfll be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would he debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was Imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase .silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. Eor reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not, 
unanlmoms ; an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadibo^ Dalai, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses : — ■ 

(а) The money standard inTndia should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(б) Eree and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 166 grains of 
fine silver at present In circulation to continue 
full legal tender. 
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Th& Two Shilling Rupee. 


(e) As long as the price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
tacture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine, 
silver. 

(/) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Gox'erninent should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced Uneneas compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(;;) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawnfor Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) " lleverse ” drafts on London to be sold 
onlyatls. 329-32d. The proceeds of “lleverse” 
drafts to be kept apart from aii otiicr Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below is. 43-32d. per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


The fundamentairecommendationaf the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and nod to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be Jinked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the staml- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other reoom- 
[nendation.s wereancillary tothis. Butitis very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency'were made inoonvertihle, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were tobenmintained,and if therupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratioshould beoneat which theO'overnment 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for ru pee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Beporb, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
Bhlilings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted-— The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Beport was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
rnontli a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal reconnuaiidatlonsin the Beport 
arid notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to tlie sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarise, d in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
lluctii.ations in the : exchangeis of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion- — This result was 
produced by mauy causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of, the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Beverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Beport was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Beport andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorin the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Beport was issued . 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and . 
fourpence, and weak at tiiat ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings uinepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Eaverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise.— -The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Beport ; it is that 
arisingexchangestimulatesimportsandimpcdes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak, The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The coniinent of Eurojie, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had nob the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and otlior 
manufactured, goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Oiirrency 
Oominittee the-'e difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an admini.strative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactuied 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterw.inls other frirces intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of the .situation. There 
was a .severe commercial crisis in Japan and this 
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(jhecked the export ol: Indian cotton. Japan is . 
tlu; largest buysrof Indian cotton, and when her | 
nierchants not Only stopi)ed buying but began ] 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was | 
severely shaken and stocks accuinulated at a | 
great rate. Jiven before tire 1920 crop came 1 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were i 
double those in tire corresponding period of the i 
prevdous year. The expectations of a revival in j 
the buying power of the Continent which were I 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 1 
fciu'oughout tile year there was a heavy balance ! 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- | 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a | 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure. — Government strug- i 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
Iterate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for lleverso Councils to two shillings 
teupenco halfpenny. They sold two million-s of 
Be verse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, tlieir action created an , 
artiflclnl movement for the transfer of capital i 
from India to England. Large war profits | 
aocumulated in India since 191I were hurriedly 1 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then i 
the ditferenoe between the Reverse Council rate i 
and the market rate, which on some occasions i 
was several pence, induced giganticspeciilations. i 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available | 
resources for tbe purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 1 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators ; 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course. In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions' and the money market was eornplerely 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- 

K ' ■ ms that it was necessary to put up fifty 
of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, live thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and tbe large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the we.althy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation hut without the slightest 
eifeot. 

Sterling for Gold. — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at tiie eud of Jtine, w’hen the Govern- 
ment announced the t instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
Butthishadlittlepractioaleffect. Thebiddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big- 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
ii 1 ways twopence or threepence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued tintil tlio 
end of September, wlion it was officially declared 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and .seven- 
pence, and it continued to range iietweea these 
narrow points until tlie etui of the vear. Tiie 
market made its own rate ; it made a monc 
stable rate than the etforts of Government to- 
attain an .administrative stability. 

Other Measures.-— Apart from the eilort to 
.stabilise exchange, whicliliad such unfortunate 
results, tlie policy of Ooverument had certain 
other effects. Buriiig tlie year all restrictions 
on the movement of tlio preeious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Gommittee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian 'buliionists. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the otticlal 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
wliich were coined as .an emergency measure in 
1918, and tliey were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, altliough there 
was extensive smuggliug of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium. Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue. Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by alteriug 
the law or by Ordinance. An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs. 20 orores 
ill Indian securities and the balance in BritisJi 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at tlie new rate oi 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further,, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Bs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills. These measures, save the 
alteration of tlie ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results- — It remains to sum up the results, 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in : 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates Imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence. Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when It was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong . The- 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisis In Japan, the lack of buyiugpower 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the.- 
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urtiJicinlly high Tate of exchange atimulateti 
tiieac forces, bub they had their origin in the 
attempt by adiuiiu.strative action artittcially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
RxpoTters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpenee from the highest 
point reached. Immense losses were incurred 
by all importer-s. The Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 
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their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was its. 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was ableto finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments in London. The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the N ote issue 
and the silver token currency. 


vn. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian^ 
ourreney. The currency quacks having had theiri 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of! 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving' 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fo!-; 
lowed. Left alone Exchange established itself] 
round about the old ratio of fifteen to one,; 
that is one shilling and fourpenee to the rupee.; 
Meantime great improvements were made in ' 
the organisation of Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence. 
The Bank mobil’ised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit. The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the- fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
■within negligible proportions. Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Rs, 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there Is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency ciyreuey against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London, A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure. 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
iiave Jed to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
; sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
•Commander Ililton Young was chairman, rrith 
. Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee Was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
. the Indian membership 'was inadequate, and 
{ that_the individuals selected were not autbo-; 
ritative; a resolution was passed in the 


I Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in Eebruary 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on 
1st, 1926. , 

The main recommendations of this Gommis 
sion are summarised in the actual report in the 


(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain the eurrency note and the silver 
rupee and the stability of the currency in terms 
of gold should be secured by making the cur- 
rency dkeetly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 

(«) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve- 
ment of monetary stability involves the estab- 
lishment of a Central Banking system. 

(Hi) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Reserve Bank. 

(iv) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank. 

(!') The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend- 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank. 

(Vi) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of tlie 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to the 
Government. 

. (vii) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 25 years. 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern- 
ment Treasuries. 

(riti) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Governmeat. The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General In Connell. A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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(iv) An oUigation should he imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold 'with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the. gold is required, 

(x) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
seeuxod is suggested. 

(xi) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 

(:rM) Government should offer “ on tap ” 
savings certificates redeemable in 3 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the bolder. 

(xiu) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, however, be the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of tlie 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xiv) One-rupee notes should be re-intro- 
duced and should ho full legal tender. 

(xv) Kotes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i,e,, into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 

{xvi) Is'o change should be made In the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 

(xrii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Beserves should be amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute. 

(xviii) The proportional reserve system 
.should be adopted. Gold and gold securities 
shoiild form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
slionld strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent. Tlie gold holding should he 
raised to 20 per cent, of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent, within ten years. 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve, 
should he allowed to escape. Of the gold 
tiolding at least one-iialf should he held in ' 
India. 

(xix) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should he very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 

(xx) The balance, of tlie Reserve should, be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The “created” 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities xvithin ten years. 

{xxi) A figure of Es. 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
bility of the rupee circulation. Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver nipees in 
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i-ssne shall be added to or subtracted from thi.s 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government, 
revenues, 

(xxii) The Issue Department of the Ki'scrvo 
Bank should he kept wholly illstiuct from it.s; 

! Banking Department. 

(xxiii) The Reserve Bank should be entrirst- 
ed with ail the remittance operations of the 
Government. The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank sliould ho 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find eondueive to smooth working. 

- (xxiv) During the transition period the 
Govemiment should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(XXV) The ca.sh balances of the Govermnenr 
(including any lialances of the Government of 
India and of tlie Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India, 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly, 

(xxvi) The transfer of Reserve assets sliould 
take place not later than 1st January 1029, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931. 

(xxvii) During the transition period the 
curreiiey autiiority (i.c., the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the .Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 

(xxmi) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is, M. 

(xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should ho abolished. Bill forms, 
in the English language and tlie vornaeular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post oiflces. 

(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking hi .India. 

(xxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

A Minute of Dissent.— 'Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
their number, Sir Burshotamdas Thakordas. 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Minute Sir ^urshotamdas 
subjected, the long correspondoiico between 
the Government of India and the India Ofiioe 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came -were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Powler Report — 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Seca'etarles of State, who had in view 
some whlrii was often called the Gold. 
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Kxcliange Standard, but which was in etfect 
no standard at all. On the question of the 
(iold Standard, lie stressed the importance 
o£ the free movement of gold in India, hut 
subject to tills condition accepted the Gold 
■Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Beserve Bank, 
Sir“ Purshotamdas, whilst recognising tliat the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
liBSt immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of diSerence with his colleagues 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Bir Purshotamdas said that in September 1924 
llie rate was approximately one and fourpeiice 
gold. At that time tlie Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
moMRy pavments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supjily of currency, tlie 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
Afiril 192."). He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio readied by sudi 
measures. Proceeding to anali’se tlio course 
<)f prices and wages, he combated tlie conclu- 
sion of ids colleagncs that prices liad adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixiience. For tliese reasons he 
•recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at the rate whicli was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence. 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“I look upon. the question of the r.atio in 
tills Beport ns being no less important tlian the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
ludiaii (Tirreney System. I am eouvincod tlnat 
it the aljsolute necessity of the free intlow of 
old. whicli I luave empliasised, is recognised, 
and steiis taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and tlie likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be. But 
1 liave very grave apprehensions that it tiie 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
tlio rupee at la, 6d, Is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during tlic next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of wliicii is difficult to 
estiuiale, but the consequences of wdiich may 
not only hamper lier economic development 
blit may even pnove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day. But the ]io?sibility of 
tlieir oecurriiig caimot be ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattraotive and ]o.ss remunerative i 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful pirocess of adjustment, im- 
uatuial, imwarrauted and avoidable — an adjust- 
meiit which will be mueli to their cost; and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence. 
And slionld Nature have in store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
.adjustment to a rate of Is. 6(f., the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
■maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 


the gold resources of tlie country to an extent 
tliat may seriously sliake the eonfidenci’ of the 
people in the eiirrency system recommended.” 

A Survey. — The official summary of the 
E,eport, and the summary of tlie mimito of 
dissent, given above, do not however concey 
an. idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys-' 
tem of India in its various pliase.s since 1899.' This 
rvas done in an article contributed to 27ie 
HanJccrs’ Magazine by Sir Stanley Kced, whidi 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position. The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but tills is unavoidable, if tlie full boarina 
of the measures proposed by tlie Commission 
I are to be appreci-ated. After describing tlie 
I standard in force Sir Stanley Heed asked 

“ What was the standard thus established ? 
It is generally described in .London as the Gold 
Kxchango Stund.ard. That status wuns never 
claimed 'tor it liy its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abralianis, rvho described It 
as a ‘ limping standard. ’ The .Royal Com- 
mission declares that ‘in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
w’as a standard of sterling exchange. ’ Later 
tliey show that ‘ the automatic working of the 
exchange, standard is thus not adequately 
provid^ed. for in India, and never has been. 
The fiindamMital basis of such a standard is 
prowsion for the expansion and contraction 

of the volume of currency Under the 

Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic. ' 

. ‘‘However, the standard limped along until 
tlie thh'd year of the .war. The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio; Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable g.ain to the finance." 
estimated in 1925 at £17,962,466. But it 
had three gi-eat disadvantages : it did not 
iirspire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it; and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the control 
of credit by the Fresidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India. 
On this the Commission make a very sugges- 
tive comment ; ‘ when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact remains that a large measuri' 
of district in the present system is justified bv 
its imperfections.’ 

“ There is, I think, an Inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there- 
after. The first lireak in tlie permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1 1917, 'when tiio full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by tlie 
unprecedented rise in the price of silv'rr tlie 
Government of fndia had either to raise the 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine ounces, in ten years ; the acquisition 
in all of £10S millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or Ivew York. The 
.cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thirds of a erore to 
1-12 erore. 

This scheme is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are eoinlncing. The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the. gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 
w’ould powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold prices, throughout 
the world. The reaction on the silver market 
ui guu,* .u , fiom tlie dethronement of tlic rupBc aiul realisa- 

rlimhed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- ! tlon of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the | be even more marlced, with severely prejudicial 
past twelve months. But it is not always effects on the silver hoards of the people of India, 


convertibility of the Note Issue, Wisely, it 
took the former alternative ; the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but - for 
the attempt in 192Q, on the advice of the Bahing- 
tou Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices W’ere crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
up, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ‘permanent ’ ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction, left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 


realised in London that under these vicissitudes 


and the exchanges with China, where India 


the Indian standard has legally perished. In I still does a large business. Moreover, the 
the words of the report, ‘The stability of ; capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon ' and the cost Is placed by the India Office at 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the j E,s. 3 crores a year. 


Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control. ’ 

The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
sion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, hut the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market. In short, it was to establish the rule 
of law In place of the practice of administrative 
discretion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency.— In the 

course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 


The evidence of the highest financial authori- 
ties in London and Hew York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to preciintate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however ' desirable that reform might be in 
itself. Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they w’ere profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency hills is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard.— The currency 


immediate establishment of _a gold bullion j system recommended by the Commission is & 
standara, and its early conversion into the gold bullion standard. They propose that an 

standard supported by the_g9ld currency which obUgation shall be imposed by statute on the 
alarge body of Indian opinion has insistently currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
d^anded. The scheme was presented by the , Umit at rates determined with reference to a 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
■ known to he the work of the Finance Member, | of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
Sir Basil Blackett, whose work in India Is of ; fieing imposed as to the purpose for which the 
the greatest value. I gold fe required. The essence of this proposal 

■ “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 


The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz, bars ; . as soon as sufficient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ;, 
a,fter a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fix -1(1 at five years, make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed aindunt. The scheme Involved the' 


India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the sliver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should he secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors— the necessity of safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by ^ving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

Tliis reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
■aies It is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetizatton of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental Influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
Is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

"We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke it. " The 
obligation Is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional aud circumscribed, bub absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless, ... it has been 
undertfiken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard ; and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measiues of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat. I 

The reserves held for the purpose of main- I 
taininc the value of the token currency are two- ' 
fold— the Paper Currency Iteserve and the Gold 
Standard Keserve. Their constitution on April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows .' — 

Paper Currency Reserve. 

Ks. Ctores. 

Silver coin .. ,. .. 77-0 

Silver bullion .. 7-7 

Gold coin and bullion .. .. 22’3 

llupee securities ,, 67 • I 

Sterling securities .. .. .. 21 -o 


186*1 

(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee.) 


The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at present 
to £40,000,000 invested in Gold and In British 
Treasury Bills and other sterliag securities. 

In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Cunvucy 
Reserve Is the backing for the Note Issue, The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely taterlocked, and the first Una 
of defence In the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
reserve. This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgama- 
ted. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent, of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent, 
as the Ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12*8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent, in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
la the Reserve shoifid be allowed to escape. 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen In 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowlsr Report with legislative authority. 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord vvlth Indian needs. 

I The Ratio.— The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate oorre- 
spondlng to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated ; it Is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabiUsed at one shilling and fourpence ; 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalai’s 
prophetic minority report in 19X9, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acoeptanoe. But when’ 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sura by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow Mm, In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save In declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. T must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling lato caused the Government , Western India, are not complete. In the matter 

of India large lo.sses, and inflicted a terrible 1 ' ' > ■- 

blow on trade ; after it was abandoned in Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 


and threepence sterling and one shiliing gold’ 
The^reafter, under the influence of a succession I 
of abundant harvests, it recovered. In 1923, 
it was one shilling and fourpenee sterling; 
in Ocober, 1924, one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With tiie rise in the 
pound to gold parity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in ,Tune, 1925, and has re- 
mained there. 

It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings bad not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four, 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbance. Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordaa asserts In his minute 
of dissent that “ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one sWlling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question. 
Indeed, they have presented to us the issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were'in session. 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
' procedure in any country.” 


of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — ^seventy per cent, of the whole population 
there lias been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one sliilling 
and fourpence. There is no lialf-way house ; 
the rate must be either the da fac.to one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence. The change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes. There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent., 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion ; there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade ; tiiere woniii be 
violent .speculation. I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this is an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past ; it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial iiiterests involved. Wo one 
who realises the sensitivone.ss of tlie Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling aliin to dismay. The balance of advar 


It is to my mind a great misfortune that the ' tage lies with stabilisation at one and six ; 

■ " .. .. ' the controversy which must ensue is part of the 

price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish '■ 
the permanent ratio when it was cracticable. 


opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If this 
liad been done the Commission's scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
in India ; as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory in its com- 1 
position and automatic in action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- | 
ities. However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them. The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the “ convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced duilng the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a diliicult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailing advantage.” Sir Pur- 
sliotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be completed in regard to wages 
without disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 


The Note Issue. — Before the war there 
as a considerable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns. On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees. , Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed serious 
difficulties on the eurrenoy. It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1809-1900 ; it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market ; and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred, during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market. The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver docs not rise above 48<f. an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later. '* No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes, a more solid right of convertibility 
Is attached to them than they have ever 
had since silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value.” Both propo.sltion can be 

accepted in their entirety. 


contentions. There have been very substantia) financial history. It developed from no change 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpence : no In the status of the note itself ; it was always con- 
ratio could be operative for over a year without ' vctttble on demand ; but from increased facili- 
inducing this result. But it is clear that the Ities for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages in 1 the introduction of universal notes of small de- 
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nomination and steadily progressing as expert- ; 
enre was gained. Wo can therefore endorse,! 
the ccmcluaion of the Conimission that the best i 
way to foster the use of eurrenc:f notes te to ; 
establish confidence in their practical convert!- : 
bility, “and this confidence has been secured not ; 
so much by a legal obligation to encash them ; 
at currency nliiccs as by mahlng rupees readily ■ 
availalde to the pul>iic at centres where there is : 
a demand for them.” There has been another ; 
factor ill popularising the note which commands , 
less attention. The rise in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial ' 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the ; 
amount of ciirreiicy required. \ 

The fominission tlierefore propose that wliilst ■ 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all , 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this ; 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by tbc Central Bank, and coincidentally ; 
the one-rupee note, wluch liad acquired great ; 
popularity before it was discontinued on the , 
around of economy, shall be re-issued. The } 
legal obligation on tin; Central Bank will be tp ; 
give h'gartonder money, either notes of smaller j 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option; i 
but it will he the duty of the Bank to supply l 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re- 
quired for circulation, and of the Government 
to fimiish the Bank with such coin. The cur- 
rency position is such that tlie change in the 
legal statu-s of the note will he unfelt. India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of wiiich is estimated at approximately 
Bs. JOO rrom. Tlmre are Bs. 86 crores of silver 
coin and bullion in reserve. The whole tendency 
will be ill the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor. 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, hut there will he a 
positive inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock. It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on. the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 

The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Sankers’ Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above. There was a con- 
sidenahle protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the propo,saI to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estah- 
llshnient of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
he re-moulded in order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organi- 
sation which would link currency with credit. 

In Bombay there was started a Currency League, 


with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In Aagiist 102& the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the .sale of bullion on 
the lures laid down in the Report. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, whieli urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and th.atthe papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
November 18th the Government of India Issued 
a aotitication to the following effect: — 

“After considering the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary. The 
necess,ary legislation to give effect to these recom- 
mendations will be introdnoecl In the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session.” 

The new Ratio-~So far from closing the 
; discussion, this notification intensified it. 

: Peeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
j considerable interests in the country being 
, convinced tlmt one shilling and sixpence 
! was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
i agricultural industries could bear without 
I prolonged and disastrous readjustment. These 
; found strong e.vpression when the Bill to give 
I effect to the new rate was brouglit before the 
; Legislative Assembly in Pebruary-March 1927. 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con- 
taining not less than forty tolas and would self 
gold or. at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost or 
transport from Bombay to London. A , rate 
of one shilling flvepence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government’s selling rate for 
.sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate, AVorld trade depression in the 
last few years made it increasingly difficult 
tor the Government of India to maintain the 
statutory ratio, but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling. By the end of the year exports of 
conumercial gold^from India had begun to 
show their effects, and on December 30 the T.T. 
rate had risen to 1/6 A, compared with 1/5S3 
on September 18. 

The characters of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
are shown below ; 


Composition of Um Currency Reserve held against the note cireulation at the end of each month (In lakhs oi rupees,) 



I Section 20 of the Indiim Paper Currency Act, 1923. 


Details of the, balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the Slst March 
In Eugliind — 

Estimated value on the Slsfc March 1931 of the sterling securities of the nominal 

value of £ 31), 180, ((00 (as per details helovv) •• > 

. . 2,152,331 


Gold .. .. .. 

Cash at the Bank of England 


Details of iavestiucnfs ; — 

British Treasury Dills 

Treasury 2 per cent. Bonds, 1985-38 . . 

Treasury 21 per cent. Bonds, 1037 

Treasury 11 ])er cent, Conversion Bonds, lOlO-ll 
Treasury o pi'r cent. Conversion Bonds, 1 914-61 
Treasury 41 percent. Conversion Bonds, 1944-49 



Face value- 


11,630,000 

9.050.000 

3.650.000 

6.150.000 

1.000. 000- 

5.000. 000. 

36,480,000;;' 


THE RESERVE BANK. 


The fallowing Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
March 6, 1934, and is known as the Eeserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 : — j 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Eeserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stahillty in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage ; 

And whereas In the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system; 

But whereas it is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position has become sufficiently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures; 

It is hereby enacted as follows :-™ 

(1) A Bank to be called the Eeserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor-General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in acooi- 
daiico with the provisions of this Act. 

e2} The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Eeserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
' shall by the said name sue and be sued. 


Share Capital.— •(!) The original share capita . 
of the B.ank shaU be five crores of rupees divided 
into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, (Madras 
an(i Eangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shaU he made in each of the areas served by 
those registers, as defined in the ’First Schedule, 
and slices, shall be transferable from one 
register to another. 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regis- 
tercid as such in any area in W’hich he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal place of busiues.s 
in India, but no person shall be registered as a 
shareholder in more than one register ; and no 
person who is not— 

(a) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(i) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India and (lomlofied in the United Kingdom 
or in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
government of which does not discriminate in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
■or,. ' 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, 
or any other law for the time being in force in 
British India relating to co-operativo societies 
or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or rmder an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
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ffovei-inneiit of which does not discriminate in 
any -vvay against. Indian subjects of His Majest 5 ’, 
and liaving a branch in British India, 
shall be registered a,s a shareholder or he 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, InaviiiR been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to ho quali- 
fied to he so registered, shall be able to exercise 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 

( t) The Governor- General in Council shall, hy 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions wdiich shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions in which no discrimination against. 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 

(5) The nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned to the various registers shall be 
follows, namely ; — 

(a) to the Bombay register — one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees; 

(b) to the Calcutta register-Hine hundred 
and forty-five lakhs of rupees; 


Provided that if at the first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for which applications are received is 
less than one himdred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transfer any shares 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
of thirty-five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Assembly and one elected member 
of the Council of State to be elected by non- 
official members of the respective Houses shall 
be associated with the Central Board for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the .first allotment of shares, 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
ter, the Central Board shall, in the first instance, 
allot five shares to each qualified applicant 
who has applied for five or more shares ; and, 
if the number of such applicants is greater 
than one-fifth of the total number of shares 
assigned to the register, shall determine by ' ' 
the applicants to whom, the shares shall 
allotted. 

(7) If the nuinher of such applicants is less I 
than one- fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central Board shall allot the 
remaining shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
half of such remaining shares to tiioso appli- 
cants w’ho have applied for less than five shares, 
and thereafter a.s to the balance to the various 
applicants in .such manner as it may deem fair 
and equitable, having regard to the desirability 
of distributing the shares and the voting rights 
attached to them as widely as possible. 


(S) Notwithstanding anytliing contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), tiie Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 

(9) ' If, after .all .applications have Ireen met in 
accordance with the provisions of sul>^ections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in this section, be .allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Govenior 
General in Council as soon as lii.ay be, at not 
less than par, to rcsident.s of the areas served 
by the register concerned. 

(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any sh.ares allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9). 

(11) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of snb-sectiou (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall bo 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held by any Director on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director. 

Increase and reduction of share capital 

— (1) The share capital of the Bank may be 
increased or reduced on the recommendati on of 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction o 
the Governor . General in Council and with the 
approval of the Central Legislature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be detai^ined 
by the Bank in General meeting. ^ 

(2) The additional shares so created shall be 
of the nominal value of one hundred rupees 
each and sh,all be assigned to the various regis- 
ters in the same proportions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital. 

(3) Such additional shares shall be fully paid 
up, and the price at which they may be issued 
shall be fixed by the Central Board with the 
previous s<anction of the Governor General in 
Council. 

(4) The provisions of section 4 relating to the 
manner of aEotmeut of the shares constituttng 
the original share capital shall apply to the ' 
allotmeat of such additional shares, and existing 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to the aUotment of such additional shares. 

The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish ; 
offices In Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Rangoon and a branch in London, and may 
establish branches or agencies in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanotion. 
of the Governor General in Council, elsewhere. 

The general superintendence and direction of 
the affairs and business of the Bank shall be 
entrusted to a Central Board of Directors which 
may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and are not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Rank in general 
meeting. 
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(l) I’he Central Board shall consist of the 
following Directors, namely ; — i 

(a) a Governor and two Deputy Governors,] 
or he appointed hy the Governor General ini 
Council after consideration of the : recomnieiida- ! 
tions made hy the Hoard in that behalf. 

(i) four Directors to \io nominated by the 
Governor General in Conneil. 

(c) eight Directors to he elected on behalf 
of the shareliolders on the. various registers, 
ill tlie manner iirovided in section 9 and in the 
following number.s, namely : — 

(1) for the Bombay register— two Directors; 
(ii) for the Calcutta register— two Direc- 
tors;. 

(iiO for the Delhi register-— two Directors ; 

(iv) for tlie Jladras register — one Director: 

(v) for tJie Jlangoon register— -one Director, 
and 

{(1) one government official to bo nominated 
by the Governor General in Council. 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Governor.s shall 
devote their whole time to the alfairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow- 
anoos as may bo determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. 

(3 ) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under olan.se (d) of suli-section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in Its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote. 

Provided that when the Governor is absent 
a Deputy ffovernor authorized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him. ’ 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall 
hold office for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor General in Council may fix 
when appointing them, and shall he eligible for 
ie-appoiutment. 

A Director nominated under clause (6) or 
elected under clause (<?) of sub-section (1) shall 
hold office for five years, or thereafter until 
liM successor, shall have been duly nominated 
or elected, and, subject to the provisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re-nomination 
or re-election. 

A Director nominated under clause (dl) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during the 
Ijleasure of the Governor Qeneml in Couneil- 
(fi) 2fo act or proceeding of the Board shall 
lie questioned on the ground merely of the 
existeiioc of any vacancy in, or any delect in the 
constitution of, the Board. 

Local Boards.— (1) Local Board shall be 
con.stituted for each of the five areas specified 
in the Pirst Schedule, and shall consist of— 

(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are regis- 
tered on the register for that area and are 
qualified to vote, and 

(i) not more than three members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst the share- 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
who may be nominated at any time. 


Provided that tiie Cenlral Board sliall jn 
, exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
i curing the representation of territorial or ecoiio- 
' mic interests not already represezited, and in 
Iiarticular the rejircsentalion of aurieultiirai 
interests and the interests of co-operative banks. 

(2) At an election of members of a local 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
period of not less than six montlis ending with 
tlie date of the election, as holding live share.s 
sliall have, one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than five shares shali 
iiave one vote for each live shares, but subiect 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on each 
occasion for that purpose, such proxy being 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
Bank. 

(3) Tlie members of a Local Board shall hold 
office uiitl they vacate it under sub-section (0) 
and, subject to the provisions of section 10, 
shali be eligible for re-election or re-nomination, 
as the case may be. 

(4) At any time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
•shall direct an election to be held of members 
of the local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election has taken place. 

(5) On the issue of such direction the Local 
Board shall give notice of the date of the election 
and shall publish a list of shareholders holding 
five or more shares, with the dates on w'hioh 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list shall be 
available for purchase not Jess than three weeks 
before the date fixed for the election. 

(6) The names of the persons elected shall be 
notified to the Central Board which shall there-’ 
upon proceed to make any nominations per- 
mitted by clause (b) of sub-section (1) it may 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
wMch the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate office, and the incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed office 
on that date. 

(7) Theelected members of a Local Board shall 
as soon as may be after they have been ejected, 
elect from amongst them.selves one or two 
persons, as the case may be, to be Directors 
representing to the shareholders on the regis- 
ter for the area for which tho Board is consti- 
tuted. 

(8) A Local Board shall advise the Central 
Board on such matters as may be generally or 
specifically referred to it and slinil perform such 
duties as the Board may, by regulation, s, 
delegate to it. 

(1) No person may be a Director or a member 
of a Local Board who— 

(a) is a salaried government official or a 
salaried official of a State in India, or 
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(6) is, or at any time has been, adjudicated member of any such Legislature, he shall cease 
an insolvent, or has suspended payment or to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
has compounded with his creditors, or as from the date of such election or nomina- 

(c) is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 

mind, or (6) A Director may resign his office to the 

Is nn effifpr nr PTnnimwp nf utixt nnnir Govemor General in Council^ and a member Of a 
W IS an Officer or employee of any bank, Local Board may resign his office to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
(e) is a director of any bank, other than a the office shall become vacant. 

10l‘> nr. nnv nt.hpr law fnr thfi f^TYtp Otherwise iS renaeied incaijable 

^ocfe“’ India relating to co-operative “vohS "bo 

vacation of his appointment, the Governor 

(2) No two persons who are partners of the GeneralinConncilmay, after consideration of the 
same mercantile firm, or are directors of tlie same recommendations made by the Central Board 
private company, or one of whom is the general in this behalf, appoint another person to 
agent of or holds a power of procuration from the officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
other, or from a mercantile firm of 'which the standing anything contained in clause (d) of 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members sub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the same Local Board at the same time, of the Bank.. 

(8) Nothing in clause (a), clause (d) or danse (2) If an elected Director Is for any reason un- 
(e) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the Governor, able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Director Board, the elected members of the local Board 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) of the area which he represents may elect one of 
of section 8. their number to take his place, and for the 

(1) The Governor General In Council raay 

remove from office the Governor, or a Deputy ® powers of the absent 

Governor or any nominated or elected Director. , '■ 4.-U ^ , 

_ , . (3) Where any casual vacancy m the office of 

Provided that In the case of a Director nomi- member of a Local Board occurs other'ft^ise 
nated or elected under clause (6) or clause (c) of than by the occurrence of a vacancy in the office 
sub-section (1) of section 8 this power shall be of a Director elected by the Local Board, the 
exercised only on a resolution passed by the Central Board may nominate thereto any 
Central Board in that behalf by a majority qualified person recommended by the elected 
consisting of not less than nine Directors. members of the Local Board. 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under (4) where any casual vacancy occurs in the 
clause (D) or clause {c)of sub-section (1) of -ectlon office of a Director other than the vacancies 
8, and any member of a Local Board shall cease provided for in sub-section (1), the vacancy 
to holdofflceif, at any time after six months from shall be filled, in the case of a nominated Direc- 
the date of his nomination or election, he is tor by nomination, and In the case of an elected 
not registered as a holder of unencumbered Director bv election held in the manner pro- 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not vided In section Ofor the election of Directors. 

Jess than five thousand rupees, or if he ceases ■, j it. 

to hold unencumbered shares of that vffiue, and Provided that before siich election Is made the 
any sncli Director shall cease to hold office If resulting vaca,ncy,if any,m the Local Board and 
without leave from the Governor General in a.ny vac^cy in toe office of an elected member 
Council he absents himseK from three consecu- ^ such Board which may lia've been filled fiJ 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened Pember nominated under sub-section (8) shall 
under sub-section (1) of section 13. fiUed by election held as nearly as may be 

' in the manner provided in section 9 for the 

(3) The Governor General in Council shall re- election of members of a Local Board. 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
iBocird Siioil roinovG from onic6 diiy nicmocr of fl< qp/»finr> !hr» 'fill a ■vfjpflnpv ^hnii 

Local Board, if such Director or member becomes mid m LbSlon 141 

m snb-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section 10. jjjg predecessor. 

(4) A Director or member of a Local Board (j) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 

■removed or ceasing to hold office under the convened by toe Governor at least six times in 
foregoing sub-sections shall not ho eligible for each year and at least once in each quarter. . 
re-appointment either as Director or as member “ • 

of a Local Board until the expiry of the term <2) Any three Directors may require the Go- 
for which his appointment was made. vernor to convene a meeting of toe Central 

/r\ r.r Bourd ut auy tiiue and the GoVemor shoU fortli- 

as^Dh-eS? oTmemS'a Sf If S accordingly. ' ; 

person who is a member of toe Indian L^sla- (S) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
ture or of a local Legislature shall be void, puty Governor authorized by the Governor under 
unless, within two months of the date of his the pro'Viso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote . 

appointment, nomination or election, he ceases for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central | 

to such member, and, if any Director or member Board, apd, in the event of an equality of | 

of a Local Board is ejected or nominated as -a votes, shall -have a second or casting vote. , . 

23 . ' . ; 

’ 
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General Meetings. — (1) A general meeting 
(liereinafter in this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an ofiace of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on winch the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, andm general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time : 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not he held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. j 

(2) The shareholders present at a general- 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the Central Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the year 
and the auditors’ report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall he entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who lias been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
shares shall liave one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so regi.stered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an oflicet or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following pro^1sions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in .section 
8, the Central Board as constituted In accordance 
thei’ewith shall be deemed to be duly constituted 
in accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors sliall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor General in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
and allowances as he may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office mitil their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve mouths after the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shall! be elect- 
ed in the manner provided in section 9 until ail 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8. The register in respect of 
which the election is to be held shall he selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and lor the purposes 
of such lot the JVfadras and Bangoon registers 
shall be treated as if they comprised one register 
only. 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be lield and may make nominations, in 
order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 


with the provisions of section 9, and the mem- 
bers of such Local Boards shall hold office up 
to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of section 
9, but shall not exercise any right under sub- 
section (7) of that section. 

Business.— The Bank shall be authorized 
I to carry on and transact the several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely : — 

S the accepting of money on deposit 
mt interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Secretary of State in Council, 
ihe Governor General in Council, Local Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, banks 
and any other persons ; 

(2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in India and arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatoes, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
! maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace ; 

(6) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 
bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing the signature of 
a scheduled hank, and issued or drawir for the 
purpose of holding or trading in securities of the 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States In India as may 
be specified in this behalf by the Governor 
General in Coimoil on the recommendation of the 
Central Board, and maturing within ninety 
days from the date of such purchase or redis- 
count, exclusive of days of grace ; 

i (3) (a) the purchase from and sale to sche- 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not less 
tliau tlie equivalent of one lakh of rupees ; 

(6) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (Including treasury bills) 
drawn in or on any place in the United King- 
dom and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no such 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank ; and 
(c) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom ; 

(4) the making to States in India, local 
authorities, scheduled banks and provincial 
co-operative banks of loans and advances, 
'repayable on demand or on the expiry of 
j fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
■ the security of— 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other than 
immovable property) in which a trustee is 
authorized to invest trust money by any Act 
of Parliament or by any law for the time being 
in force in British India ; 


(b) gold or silver or documents of title to I 

the same ; i . , 

(c) such bills of exchange and, promissory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscoimt 
by the Bank ; 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative hank, supported 
by documents of title to goods ■which have been 
transferred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
bank as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
granted fot bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops; 

(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
o'wn provincial revenues of advances repayable 
in each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance ; 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of hank post bills ; 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
•within ten years from the date of such purchase; 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
of any maturity or of such securities of a local 
authority in British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified in this helialf by the 
Governor General in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Central Board : 

Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Government 
of India, a Local Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to he securities of such 
Government, authority or State ; 

Provided further that the amount of such 
securities lield at any time in the Banking 
Department shall be so regulated that — 

(а) the total value of such securities shall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
capital of the Bank, tlie Beserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Department in respect of deposits; 

(б) the value of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Beserve Fund and two-fifths of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; and 

(c) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Beserve Fund and one-fifth of the liabilities 
of the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; 

(9) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, interest or divi- 
dends, of any such securities ; 


(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
■whether movable or immovalsle, which mav 
in any way come into the possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of its claims ; 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Council, the Governor General in Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State in India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver; 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or sJiares in any 
company ; 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
or shares ; 

(d) the remittance of sueh proceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewhere ; 

(e) the management of public debt ; 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion ; 

(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement ■with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of, a bank 
which is the principal currency authority of any 
country under the law for the time being in 
force in that country or any international bank 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank ; 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and tlie giving of 
security for money so borrowed : 

Provided that no money shall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
otlier than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the law for the time being in force in that 
country: 

Pro'vided totlier that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the pro-vdslon of this Act ; and 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act, 

"When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and fimctions of the Central 
.Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not? 
withstanding any limitation contained in suh- 
clauses (a) and (b) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(a) or (&) 01 clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17. — 
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(1) purchase, soli, or discount any of the bills 
■of exchanae or promissory notes specified in 
RUb-cIaiise (a) or (6) of clause (2) or sub-clause. 
0) of clause (3) of that section though such bill 
or promissory note does not bear the signature 
of a scheduled bank or a provincial co-operative 
bank; or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling in amoimts of 
not less than the eipiivalent of one lakh of 
rupees ; or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed periods not 
exceeding ninety days against tire various forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section: 

Provided that a committee of the Board 
Governor shall not, save in cases of special 
urgency, authorised action nnder this section 
without prior coiisrdtation with tlie Central 
toard and that in ail cases action so authorized 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Board forthwith. 

Forbidden Business. — Save as otherwise 
provided in sections 17, IS and 45, the Bank 
may not 

(1) engage in trade or otherwise have a 
direct interest in any eomiiierci.al, industrial 
or other undertaking, ‘except such iutero.st a 
may in any way ac(iuire in the course of 
satisfaction of any of its claims ; provided tliat 
nil such interests .sliall be disposed of at the 
earliest possible moment; 

(2) purchase its own siaircs or tin; sliares to 
any other bank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the .security of any such siiares ; 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or otlicr- 
wise on the security of, immovable property 
or documents of title relating tliereto, or bisiome 
the owner of immovable property, except so 
far as is necessary for its own business pre- 
mises and re-sidences for its oliicers and servants 

<41 make loans or advances ; 

(5) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
tliau on demand ; 


Central Banking Functions. 

The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of the Secretary Of State In Council 
and the Governor General in Oonneil and such 
Ijocal Governments as may have the custody i 
and management of their ‘own provincial re- 
venues and such States in India-a.s may be 
approved of and notified by the Governor 
General in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to tlie amoimt standing 
to the credit of their accounts respectively, and 
to carry out their exchange, remittance and 
other banking operationsj including themanage- 
anent of the public debt. 

(1) The Governor General in Coimcil and 
such Bocal Go vcrjimcnts as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with ail their 


transactions in India and, in particular, shall 
deposit free of iutere&t all their cash balancch 
witii the Bank : 

Provided that noihing in this sub-section 
shall prevent tlie Governor General in (Inuncil 
or any Local Government from carrying on 
money transactions at places where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Council and Local Governments 
may hold at such places such balances as they 
may require. 

(2) The Governor General in Council and each 
Local Government shall entrust tlie Bank 
on such conditions as may he agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt ami 
with the issue of any new loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree- 
ment on the conditions referred to in this section 
the Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be. 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor General in Coiuicil or any 
Local Government is a party shall he laid, as 
soon as may be after it is made, before the 
Central Legislature and in the case 'of a local 
Government before its local Legislature also. 

Bank Notes. — (1) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue bank notes in British India, 
and may, for a period which shall be fixed by the 
Governor General in Council on the recommenda- 
tion of the Central Board, issue currency notes 
of the Government of India supplied to it by 
tne Governor General in Council, and the pro- 
visions of tills Act applicable to bank notes 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apply 
to all currency notes of the Government of 
India issued either by the Governor General in 
Council or by the Bank in like manner as if 
such currency notes were bank notes, and re- 
ferences in this Act to bank notes shall be 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which this 
Chapter comes into force the Governor General 
in Council shall not issue any currency notes. 

Issue Department.- — ■(!) The issue of hank 
notes shall be conducted by the Bank in. an 
fnsue Department which shall he separated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depart- 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the. liabilities of the Issue Department as here- 
inafter defined in seution 34. 

(2) The Issue Department shall not issue 
bank notes to the Banking Department or to 
any otlicr person except in excliange for otlicr 
bank notes or for such coin, bullion or securities 
as are permitted by tliis Act to form part of tlie 
lleserve. 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupees, 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, one 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, unless 
otherwise directed by the Gavornor General 
in Council on the recommendation of the Contra! 
Board. ■ ' 

The design, form and material of bank notes 
shall be such as may be approved by the Gover- 
nor General in Council after consideration of the 


money, remittance, exchange and banking I recommendations made by the Central Board. 


(1) Siiltject to the provisions of sub-sectipn 
(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any plane in British India in payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
shall be guaranteed by the Governor General 
in Oouneil, 

(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Boai'd the Governor General In Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India,, declare 
that with effect from sneh date as may he 
specified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to he 
legal tender save at an offi<3e or agency of the 
Bank. 

The Bank sliall not re-issue hank notes which 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor General in Gomieil or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or hank note : 

Provided that the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in Coimcil 
Ijrescribe the circumstances in and the condition.s 
and limitations suhicet to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may bo 
refunded as of grace and the rules made imder 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Bank shall not be liable to the payment 
of any stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, in re.si)ect of bank notes issued by it. 

(1) If in the opinion of the Governor General 
In Council the Bank fails to carry out any of 
the obligations imposed on it by or under this 
Act, he may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to he super- 
seded, and thereafter the general superinten- 
dence and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
shall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
General in Council may determine, and such 
agency may exercise the powers and do all 
acts and tilings which may he exercised or done 
by the Central Board under this Act. 

(2) "When aotion is taken under this section 
the Governor General in Council shall cause a 
full report of the circumstances leading to such 
action and of tlie action taken to he laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and in any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding 
the, Board. 

No person in British India other than the 
Bank or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
the Governor General in Council shall draw, 
accept, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
hundi, promissory note or engagement for the, 
payment of money payable to bearer on demand i 
or borrow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person : 

Provided that cheques or drafts, Including 
hundis, payable to hearer on demand or other- 
wise may he drawn on a person’s account with 
&• banker, shrofl or agent. 


(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shiill be punishable with ilne which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
oSence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
be instituted except on coiuidaint made by the 
Bank, 

Assets of the Issue Department. 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fifths sliall consist of gold coiiij 
gold bullion or sterling securities : 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees in value. 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall he 
held in rupee coin, Government of India rupee 
securities of .any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory note.? payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase by tlie 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (6) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 1.S : 

Provided th.at the amount held in Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crore.s of rupees, whichever 
amount i.s greater, or, with the previou.s .sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 

(4) For the purpo-se.s of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8.47512 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
he valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining. 

(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held in British Ifidia, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies ; 

Provided that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or in transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets. 

(6> For the purposes of this section, the 
sterling securities which may he held as part of 
the assets shall be securitie,s of any of the follow- 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
JSlingdom, namely - 

(a) ' balances at the credit of the- Issue De- 
partment with the Bank of England ; 

(6) bills of exchange hearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having ' 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days ; 

(c) govfemment securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 
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Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
he securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anytliing contained in section 17- 
Liabilities of the Issue Department. — (1) The 
liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 
amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in cironUation. 

(2) Bor the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been ' presented for 
payment within forty years from the 1st day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to he in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anjdhing con- 
tained in sub-section (2) of section 23, he paid 
hy the Issue Department to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be ; but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall he paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council. 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General in Coimcil the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Government of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. The coin, bullion and securities shall 
be trau-sferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 : 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
ferred shall not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that tlie amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees : 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 

(1) After the close of any financial, year 
in which the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 63, 
Is greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, wliichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities ; 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities in the assets does not at that time 


exceed onc-half of tlic total assets, a proportion 
. not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be In gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
i under sub-section (6) of section 33. 
i (2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee coiik 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or one-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may bo 
the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value. 

(1) notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Coimcil, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the finst instance, Which may, with the like 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold bullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding is so reduced, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative ; 

Pro-vided that the gold coin and gold bullion' 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section S3 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. 

(2) In respect of any period dvulng which 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (l)i the 
Bank shall pay to the' Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which such 
holding is reduced below the minimum "pre- 
scribed by sub-section (2) of section 33 ; and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being in force, with an addition of 
one per cent, per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent, of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent, per annum in respect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent, or part of such decrease : 

Provided that the tax shall nothin any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent, per 
annum. 

The Governor General in Council shall under- 
take not to re-issue any rupee coin delivered 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation any 
rupees, except through the Bank and as provided 
in that section ; and the Bank shall undertake 
not to dispose of rupee coin otherwise than for 
the purposes of circulation or hy delivery to 
the Governor General in Council imder that 
section, 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee coin on 
demand in exchange for bank notes and cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall issue currency notes dr bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin which is legal 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards; 

, supply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
value or other coins which are legal tender under 
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the Indian CJoinage Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation ; and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand. If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public. 

Obligation to sell sterling. — The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon and paj's the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty- 
nine si-xty-fourths of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Obligation to buy sterling. — The Bank shall 
buy, from any person who- makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee : 

Provided that no person shall he entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
■ten thousand pounds: 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
is satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been made. 

Cash reserves of scheduled banks. — (1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business | 
on any day bo less than five per cent of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent, of the 
time liabilities of such hank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Explanation . — Eor the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance In the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
such bank showing — 


(b) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
banknotes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rtipee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectively, 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 

(«) the balance held at the Bank, 
at the close of business on each Friday or 
if Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881^ at the close of business 
on the preceding working day ; and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
alter the date to which it relates: 


Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this 
sub-section is impracticable in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 
position of the hank and its branches, the 
Bank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fomteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month. 

(3) If at the close of business on any day 
before the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed iu sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent, above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent, above the hank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day Is 
below the prescribed minimum, 

(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the Bank, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues. 

(5) The penalties imposed by sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall he payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, may 
he levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting hank Is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
General in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under suh-.seotion (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in other cases, 

(6) The Governor General in Council shall, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion in the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the business of hanking in British India and 
which — 

(a) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 

I (b) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
I seOTion 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from ' that Schedule of any scheduled 
, bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
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than five lakhs of rnpees, or 'whic 

liquidation or otherwise ceases ,to , carry on 
hanking business. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to he 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub-section <2) of section 42 
exhibited in the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section.. 

The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with which it has any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furnish the return 
referred to in sub-seetion (2) of section 42, 
and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 sliall apply so far as I 
may be to such co-operative bank as if it were 
a scheduled bank. 

Agreement with the Imperial Bank— 

(1) The Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India Which shall be 
subject to the ajiproval of the Governor General 
in Council, and sliall he expressed to come into 
force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years' notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth In the 
Third Schedule : 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed eitlier to fulfill the conditions 
of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General in Council, 
and the Governor General in Council, after i 
making such further enquiry as he thinks fit, 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in Ins opinion involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare the agreement to bo terminated, 

(2) The agreement referred to In sub-seetion 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Begislature. 

General Provisions. 

The Governor General in Connell shall trans- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of rupees to be, allocated by the Bank 
to the Beserve Bund, 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually providM for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor General 
in Coimcil may fix at the time of the issue of 
shares, a portion of thesurplus shall be allocated 


to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the Scale set forth 
In the Fourth Schedule and the balance of tlie 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor General 
in Council : 

Provided that if at any time the Reserve 
Fund is less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or, the 
w'hole of the surplus if less than that am.ouut 
shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to income-tax or snper-tax, the Bank shall not 
be liable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains ; 

Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super-tax. 


iiiuuiu Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend, 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be “Interest on Securities." 

The Bank shall make public from time to' 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount bills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 

(1) Not less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
annual general meeting. The auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office. Any auditor shall be eligible 
for re-election on quitting office. 

(2) The first aiidltorii of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the first 
annual general meeting and, if so appointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting. All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall severally be, 
and continue to act as, auditors until thfe first 
annual general meeting after their respective 
elections: 


may be filled by the Central Board, 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of tiie Bank. 

Every auditor shall be supplied with a copy, 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be his 
duty to examine the same, together witli the 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto; 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the books, 
accounts and other documents of the .Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appointe d 
by it or at the expense of the Governor Geffletal > 
in Council if appointed by him, employ account 
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ants or other persons to assist Mm in investigat- 
ing such accounts, and may, in relation to such i 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the i 
Bank, 'I 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shareholders or to the G-overnor General in 
Council, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and accounts, and in every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
the balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and, in ease they have called for any explana- 
tion or Information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
satisfactory. Any such report made to the 
shareholders shall be read together with the 
report of the Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting. 

Returns.-— (1) The Bank shall prepare and 
transmit to the Governor General in Council 
a weekly aecouiit of the Issue Department and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
in thd Fifth Schedule or In such other form 
as the Governor General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe. 
The Governor General in Council shall cause 
these accounts to be published W’eekly in the 
Gazette of India. ■ 

(2) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a copy of the annual accounts 
signed by the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the Chief Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and certified by the auditors, together with a 
report by the Central Board on the working 
of the Bank throughout the year, and the 
Governor General in. Council shall cause such 
accounts and report to be published in the 
Gazette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, within two months 
from the date on which the annual accounts of 
the Bank are closed, transmit to the Governor 
General In Council a statement showing the 
name, address and Occupation of, and. the 
number of shares held hy, each shareholder of 
the Bank. 

Agricultural Credit Department.' — ^The Bank 
shall create a special Agricultural Credit Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be — 

(а) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
questions of agricultural credit and be available 
for consultation by the Governor General in 
Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
operative banks, and other banking organisa- 
tions. 

(б) to co-ordinate the operations of the 
Bank in connection with agricultural credit 
and its relations with provincial co-operative 
hanks and any other banks or organisations 
engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 

(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within three years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 


force, make to the Governor General in Council 
a report, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on the following matters, namely : — 

(а) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
firms, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 

(б) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a clo.ser connection between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank, 

(2) "When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
to determine what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame permanent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report its view's to the Governor 
General in Council. 

(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shareholder who is registered 
on the register for that area to furnish to the 
Local Board within a specifietl time, not being 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the Central Board may by regulations 
prescribe, giving particulars of all .shares on the 
said register of which he Is the owner. 

(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which are registered in Ms name, the Local 
Board may amend the register accordingly. 

(3) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under sub-aeotion (1) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
Local Board may make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
either under section 9 or section 14, by reason 
of the shares registered in his name on that 
register. 

(4) Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furnished by him imder sub- 
section (1) shall be deemed to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined in 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable under the second paragraph of 
section 193 of that Code,' 

(6) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
constructive shall be entered on the re^ster or 
be receivable by the Bank, 

(6) Until Local Boards have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
imder this section shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area for which 
a Local Board has not been constituted, 

(1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in Uquldation save by order 
of the Governor General in Council and in such 
manner as he may direct. 
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(2) In such event the Reserve I’uiid and sur - 1 
plus assets, if any, of the Bank slmll be divided i 
between the Governor General in Council and I 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy-! 
five per cent, and twenty-five per cent, res- 1 
pectively : j 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent, for each 
year after the commenCenient of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty-five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for w'hicH pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving elfect to the provisions of this Act, 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
regulations may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, iramely : — 

(а) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to the prin- 
ciple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote ; 

(б) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections; 

(e) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner in which and tlie conditions subj'ect 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, generally, iill matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholders; 

(d) the manner in which general meetings! 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised ; 

(e) the manner in which ■ notices may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholders 
or other persons ; 

(/) the manner In which the business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pro- 
cedure to be followed at meetings thereof ; 

{a) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and the delegation to such Boards of powers 
and functions ; 

{h) tlie delegation of powers and functions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or officers of the 
Bank; 


(i) the formiition of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business iu such 
Committees ; 

(j) the coustitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank; 


(in) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall he drawn up 
and in which the accounts shall be maintained ; 


(q) the circumstances in which, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government 
of India or bank note may be refunded ; and 


(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section slmll be available to the public on 
payment. 

In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 
11 the following section shall be substituted, 
namely : — 

“11. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
Royal Mint in England or at any mint established 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of His Majesty's Royal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins sliall be received 
by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencie,s in India at the buHion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate of 
8.47512 grains troy of fine gold per rupee.” 

■ The Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, the 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 1023, 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927, are hereby 
repealed. 

In Sub-section, (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after the word “Royal" 
the words “Reserve Bank” shall be inserted, 


The Reserve Bank began work with the opening of the financial year 1935-86. 
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India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade. The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil — ^wheat, seeds, cotton and jute, 1 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade' 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
In future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
nrogress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the Worth, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South, A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India 
irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their eCect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 

The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton Is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe Is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 


tries are very important facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade ; therefore India had a vital interest in 
the economic recovery of Europe. 

But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Xabom Ollice at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the w'orld. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Kaw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
Bast Africa ; the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for- the 
most part a home industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America. The sugar 
manufacturing industry has grovra by leaps 
and bounds in recent years. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an Increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 
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Agricultural Conditions in India. — The | 

monsoon of 1934 appeared somewhat later than 
usual, but it gave, on the whole, fairly well- 
distributed rains. Tliere were no prolonged 
break.s and the rainfall during the monsoon 
period wa.s within 10 per cent, of tlie normal, 
except in Ilajputana, Central India, and the 
Central ProvinaiS, where it proved excessive 
and in Mysore and Madras where it was defective. 
During the. retreating period of the monsoon the 
rainfall was in excess of the normal in Assam 
and Bengal, normal in Burma, Mysore and the 
Bombay Presideney, e.xcluding Sind ; elsewhere 
it was defective, particularly in the United 
Provinces. Taking the year as a whole’, the 
rainfall was generally within 20 per cent, of the 
normal. 

From the agricultural point of view, the 
season cannot, on'tho whole, bo considered to have | 
been very favomablo. Compared with the , 


preceding season, the total outturn of rice de- 
creased by 3 per cent., Burma, where the pre- 
vious season was a very favourable one, recording 
a fall of 12 per cent. Prospects of a very good 
sugar cane crop were marred to some extent by 
the cold spell and frost in January. The outturn ■ 
of jute increased by 6 per cent, as compared with 
the preceding season, but the yield of cotton 
decreased by 5 per cent,, the crop being damaged 
by excessive rain and frost in some of the im- 
portant growing tracts. Unfavourable seasonal 
conditions also affected the yield of groundnut, 
sesamuin and castor seed crops. The wheat 
crop of 1933-34, which was mostly moved during 
the year under review, w'as about the same as 
in the pfovious season, but the outturn of rape 
and mustard, and linseed (winter oilseeds) 
recorded during 1933-34 declines of 10 per cent, 
and 7 per cent, respectively due large y to un- 
favourable weather conditions. 
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Volume of Trade. — In the foUowiiijt table the the chanye.s in the vohiuie of trade. These 
values of the imports and exports of merchandise statistics arc necessarily approximate ))ut lliey 
liave been compiled onthetevsisof the declared are sulliciently accurate to alford a fair measure 
values ia lO.ia-14 to afford some indication of of the coiir.se of trade. 


(In crores of Rupees) 



s 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1028-29 

■ 

1929-30 

1930-31 

I 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Imports . . 

Exports . . 

183 

156 

181 

190 

189 

157 

143 

162 

146 

172 

244 

228 

248 

260 

263 

235 

200 

176 

2t)9 

216 

Total Trade in 
mereha 11 li i s e 
excluding 
re-exports 

427 

384 

429 

450 

452 

392 

343 

338 

355 

388 


The table shows that tlicre was a marked ' 
improvement during the year under review in 
the volume of both exports and imports, the 
recovery in the ease of imports being larger than 
in the ease of export.s. 

Prices in India. — The wholesale price level in 
India did not sliow anymarked appreciation in the 
year under review, though the steady tone noticed 
in the latter half of 1933-34 was fully maintained. 
The Calcutta w'holesale price index number (July 
19 t=100) stood at 143 in September, 1929. 
In September, 1931, when Britain went off the 
geld of standard, the inde.x number .stood at 91. 
The rupee, which was linked to sterling reacted 
to the immediate consecpiences of sterling’s 
departure from gold, and the price level im- 
prQve<l to 98 in December of the year. This 
advantage wa.s not maintained in 1932 which saw 
a steady deeline to lower levels, the index number 
'falling to 88 in December, 1932. The early 
months of 1933 saw further weakness, but there- 
after the price level steadied itself, and in 
Decfiinber, 1933, the index number stood at 89. 
January saw an improvement by one point 
which was lost in the succeeding month, while I 
in March there was a further fall to 88. , During ' 
1934-35 the price, level generally fluctuated with- 
in a niargiu of two points from this level, the 
chaiige.s being more often in the upward direction; 
.lanuary, 1935, was how'ever an exceptional 
month and saw a sharp rise by six points from 
88 in the preceding month. Thus advance was 
only temporary and was due to a speculative 
ri.«e in the price of cereals and oilseeds. In 
March, 1935, the index nnmlrer stood at 87, 

Imports.— -The total value of the imports of fore- 
ign merehandi.se into British India during 1924-35 
amounted to Rs. 132 crores, and that of exports, 
including re-exports, to -Rs. 155 crores. Compared 
with the preceding year, there was an improve- 
ment of Rs. 17 crores or 15 per rent, in the case 
of imports and of Rs. 5 crores, or 3 per cent.,, 
in the case of exports, including re-exports. Of | 
the principal items in the import- trade' 
which .showed definite progrosss in 1934-35, 
cotton and cotton goods, which advanced by 
Rs. 6,74 lakhs, deserve mention first. Raw 


cotton and cotton waste together accounted 
for ail increase of Rs. 1,72 lakhs, while cotton 
manufactures improved by R.s. 4,02 lakhs 
Imports of metals and ores improved by Rs. 1,88 
lakhs, iron and steel being responsible for an 
increase of Rs. 85 lalths, copper, wrought, for 
Rs, 52 lakhs, brass for Rs. 30 lakhs, and tin, 
unwrought, for Rs. 15 lakhs. Imports of vehicles 
improved by Rs. 1,83 lakhs. The number of 
motor cars imported rose from 9,759 to 14,434 
and the value of the imports from Rs, 1,77 to 
Rs. 2,59 lakhs. The number of motor omnibuses 
imported rose from 6,496 to 9,973, with an in- 
crease in value from Rs. 66 to Rs. 1,21 lakhs. 
The value of grain, pulse, and flour imported 
in the year under review showed a marked in- 
crease of .Rs. 1,82 lakhs (from Rs. 84 to Rs. 2,66 
lakhs). This was principally due to the larger 
imports of rice, both husked and unhusked. 
Imports of wool, raw and manufactures, were 
responsible for an increase of Rs. 1,31 lakhs. 

Exports. — On the export side, the principal in- 
crease was under raw cotton (-f Rs.'‘.7,91 lakhs). 
Compared with the preceding year, exiiorts rose in 
quantity from 2,729 to 3,446 thou.sand bales, and 
in value from Rs. 26,59 to Rs. 34,50 lakhs. E.xport 
OflaciminovedbyRs, 841akhs. Other noticeable 
increases were under gunny bags (-Mis. 53 lakhs 
wolfram ore (-|-Rs. 43 laicbs), raw rubber 
(-t-Es. .34 lakhs), oil cakes (-rRs. 321aklis), teak 
wood (-fRs. 29 lakhs), fodder, bran, etc. 
{ H-Rs. 31 lakhs), tea ( +Rb. 29 lakhs), manganese 
ore (-(-Rs. 29 lakhs) and mica (-ells. 24 lakhs). 
ISxports of raw jute improved slightly in quantity, 
but the value realised was a little less tlian in 
the preceding year. There were also decreases 
in the case of a number of other articles. Seeds 
showed a decline of Rs. 3,12 laklis, linseed, 
groundnut and rapeseed being responsible for 
Rs. 1,58, Rs. 70 and Rs. 39 lakhs respectively. 
Raw skin felliri values by Rs. 1,21 lakhs, and 
raw wool by Rs. 71 lakhs. ILviiorts of opium on 
private account recorded a fall of Us. 60 lakhs. 
Other decreasp.s were under hide.s, tanned or 
dres.sed ( — Rs. 43 lakhs), gunny elotli ( — Rs, 89 
lakhs), paraffin wax (■— Rs. 37 lakhs), colfee 
( — Re. 30 lakhs), rice ( — Rs. 20 lakhs) and cotton 
twist and yarn ( — Rs, 19 lakiis). 
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Balance of Tirade.— The visible balance of 
tnifie in mfircliaudise and treasure for the year 
■|()a4-35 was in favour of India to the extent 
of Its. 7:')^ croresa.s eomijared with Bs, 92 crores 
in 193S-34. The transactions in treasure 
on private account resulted in a net export of 
treasure amounting to Its. 52| Crores, as against 
Ks. 57 J- crores in the preceding year, ilet exports 
of gold amounted to Ks. 52 J- crores, while silver 
showed a net import of its. 37 lakhs. Net exports 
of currency notes amounted to Bs, 37 lakhs. 

Tariff Changes. — The changes in the tariff 
made under the various Acts passed during 
th(! latter part of 1933 and the earlier part of 
1934 were dealt with in the Beview for the year 
1933-34. Since then six Acts have been passed 
introducing variou.s chaniies in the tariff. It 
w;is apprehended that with the imposition of a 
coiisidorable duty on matches there would 
be an abnormal development in the use of 
mechanical lighters with a consequential loss 
of duty and interference with the business of 
the Indian match manufacturing industry. 
To counteract this possible danger to the industry 
and Government revenue, the Mechanical 
Lighters (Excise Duty), Act, 1934, was enacted. 
It imposed, with effect from the 19th August, 
1934, a duty of excise at the rate of Bs. 1-8 on 
every mechanical lighter manufactured in 
British India and also revised the Customs duty 
on Imported mechanical lighters by adding 
to the existing rate a duty equivalent to the 
new excise duty. 

As stated in the last year’s Beview, the period 
of operation of the protective duties on certain 
manufactures of iron and steel was extended 
up to the Slst October, 1934. Meanwhile, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, as subsequently 
amended, an enquiry as to the extent, if any, 
to which it is necessary to continue protection 
to the industry and as to tlie manner in wliich 
any protection found necessary should be con- 
ferred- was made by the Tariff Board. The 
Iron and Steel Duties Act, 1934, gave effect on 
and from the 1st November, 1934, to the pro- 
tective measures recommended by the Board. 
As the recommendations of the Board involved 
a very considerable reduction in the level of 
import duties in certain important cases with a 
resultant reduction in tlie revenue derived from 
Customs, it was found necessary to impose, as 
a revenue measure, with effect from the 1st 
November, 1934, an excise duty of lis. 4 
per ton on the production of steel ingots in 
British India, and to impose a countervailing 
eustoni.s duty equivalent to the excise duty on 
steel ingots. Tliis comitervailing duty is 
additional.to the protective duties recoimneuded 
by tlie Board and alternative to the ad mlorem 
revenue duties on articltis in respect of which 
protection had not been proposed. 

Tlie schedule of Import duties contained in 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, became amorphous 
under the inlluence of a long succession of 
amending Acts and the numbering of the items 
lost its serial character. The classification 
of articles was also far from scientific, and in 
order to ascertain the amount of the duty 
imposed on many of the items contained in the 
schedule and the duration of the duty, it was 
necessary to collate the original Tariff Act with 


various other Acts. With a view to consolidate 
as far as possible the provisions of law, which 
had to he sought in a multiplicity of enactments, 
into one measure the Indian Tariff Act 1934, 
was passed. The Act though assented to by the 
Governor-General on the 8th September 1934, 
actually came into force on the 1st January, 
1935. It made no change of substance in the 
existing law and was only a consolidating measure. 
The schedule of import duties appended to the 
Act exhibits as far as possible the actual rate 
of d-uty payable on each article imder the tariff 
law for the time being in force. At the same 
time the items subject to duty have been 
re-arranged upon a seientifio plan and for this 
purpose advantage has been taken of the logical 
scheme of ela,ssification of commodities evolved 
■by the Economic Committee of the League 
of Nations for general interruitional use by- 
countries imposing tariffs on imports. 

The protective duties of Bs. 2 per ewt. on wheat 
and Bs. 2-8 per cwt. on wheat flour expired on 
the 31st Marcli 1935, but the Indian Tariff 
(Amendment) Act, 1935, Which came into force 
on the 13th April 1935, imiwsed an import 
duty of Bs. 1-8 per ewt. on both wheat and wheat 
flour thus restoring the former equality in the 
levels of the duties on these two commodities. 
Tills Act also imposed a duty of 12 as. per 
Indian maund of 82^ lbs. avoirdupois on imported 
broken idee which constitutes the major portion 
of the imports of foreign rice into India and is a 
very serious competitor with certain of the 
better grades of rice produfjed in Madras, The 
duties impo.sed by this Act are protective 
measures which are to remain in force till the 
31st March 1938. 

The .Salt .4dditional Import Duty (Extending) 
Act, 1935, extended the op(*ration of the Salt 
(Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, to the 
30th April, 1930. 

The Indian Finance Act 1935, which received 
the assent of the Governor- General on the 22nd 
April, 1935, redufjftd the import and excise 
duties on silver bullion and coin to 2 as, per 02 . 
and abolished the export duty on raw skins. 
The reduced rates of import and excise duties 
in resijcct of silver bullion and coin were, how- 
ever, actually brought into force from the 1st 
March, 1935, in exercise of the powers vested 
in the Governor- General in Council by Section 
23 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 and clause 8 
of the Silver (Excise Duty) Order, 1930. 

The Act further imposed specifle duties oh 
hardened or hydrogenated fish oil and whale 
oil, sugar candy, and household and laundry 
soap and increased the duties on boots and shoes 
and uppers therefor, silk or artificial silk 
mixtures, and certain kinds of cotton fents. 
The Act came into force on the 20th February, 
1934, but the changes mentioned above became' 
effective from the 23rd December, 1933, under 
tlie pro-visions of the Provisional Collection of 
Taxes Act, 1931. 

The Wheat Import Duty (Extenduig) Act, 
W34, extended the operation of the teniporaiy" 
import duty on wheat and wheat flour up to the 
Slst March, 1936. A Bill was Introduced in 
March 1935 to reduce the wheat import duty 
from BSv 2 to Bs. 1-8-0 per cwt. 
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The measures of protection afforded to certain and farina from, the free list and made them 
maiuifactures of iron and steel by the: Steel able to a duty of 1 5 per cent, ad valormn. The 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, as subsequently duty on artificial siik yam \yas raised to 25 
. ainended, the Wire and Wire Nail Industry per cent, ad valorem with an alteriuitivo mini- 
(Protection) Act, 1932, and the Indian Tariff mum specific duty of 3 as. per lb. Tlie Act 
(Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Act, further fi.xed the rate of duty on cotton piece- 
1932, were due to expire on the 31st March, goods, not of British manufacture, at BO per 
1934. Tile question of further protection, if cent, ad valorem subject to a minimum specific 
.any, to be granted to the steel industry was duty of BJ as. per lb. in the case of plain greys 
referred to the Tariff Board who were also and made the foHowdng liable to protective 
asked to re-examine at the same time the mea- duties : — 

enquiry could nof be completed before April. Swcs”’fabrSrcont'didL^ 

ihntc w^s°?xtmdPd “iith knitted fabrics and certain kinds of cotton 

further period up to the 31st October, 1934, by The rates of duties on the foUoudng articles 
the Steel and Wire Industries Protection (Ex- were also altered 

tending) Act, 1034. Klbbons ; socks and stocldngs made wholly 

The Indian Finance Act, 1934, which, was or mainly from silk or artificial silk ; , fonts not 
passed on the 29th Marcli changed the duty e.xceedlng 4 yards in length; apparel, hosiery, 

n able on cigarettes to 25 per cent, ad mZomn haberdasher’- ii^dllhiery, drapery, hats, caps, 
in addition either Es. 8-2 per 1,000 or Ks. 3-4 bonnets and hatters’ ware; and te.xtile manu- 
per lb. whichever is higher. It also increased factures not otherwise specified, 
the duty on unmanufactured tobacco to Bs. 3^4 jiie Act came into force on the 1st May, 1034, 
per lb. (standard rate) and Bs. 2-12 per lb. anj the changes made therein shall have effect 
(colonial preference rate), and reduced the up to the 3lst March, 1939. 
dutv on silver to 5 «s, per oz. The Act further ‘ . „ , . 

abolished the export duty on raw hides. The Susaf (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, received 

the a.sseut of tlie Governor- Ueueral on the 1st - 
The Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex- May, 1934. It imposed, with effect frOin 1st 
tending) Act, 1934, extended the operation of April, 1934, on (1) Jlkmdsari sugar and (ii) iill 
tlie Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, other sugar, except palmyra sugar, produced in 
to the 30th April, 1935, subject to certain a factory in British Indian an excise duty of 
modifications which were recommended by the (1) 10 as. per cwt. and (il) Bs. 1-5 per cwt. 
Salt Industry Committee of the Legislative respectively. 

Assembly. •pjje Matches (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, 

Textile Protection Act.— As a result of tlie w’hlch also received the assent of the Governor- 
denunciation by India of the Indo-Japanese General on 1st May, 1984, imposed, with effect 
Convention of 1904 in April, 1933, the qnes- from 1st April 1934, on matches made in British 
tion of the conclusion of a new commercial India and sold in boxes or booklets containing 
agreement between India and Japan had. on an average not more than eighty an excise 
to be taken up. Bending the discussion of duty of — 


tliis question the operation of the protective /,« nf hnvps nr bonviptaif 

duties on cotton piSce-goods imposed by the ® ^ ^ T 

Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, average numoer is forty or less, 

as subsequently amended, which was due to (ff) Bs. 1-S per gross of boxes or booklets 
expire on 31st October, 1933, was extended up if +V,n nvnrntrA Tnunhnr TVinrc. tlm, 

to 31st March, 1934, by the Cotton Textile if*! 5 rn f 

Industry Protection (Second Amendment) A.ct, 40 but less than 60, and 

1933. Tile Cotton Tex-tile Industry Protection (iH) Bs. 2 per gross of boxes or booklets if 

(Amendment) Act, 1934, further extended by the avemerp nnmhprii more tbnn no 

one month, up to 30th April, 1934, the operation average number is more than 60. 

of these duties pending the completion of consi- In exercise of the powers conferred by the Act 
deration by the Indian Legislature of the Indian the rate of excise duty on aU other matches was 
Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Act, fixed at 4 as. for every 1,440 matches or fraction 

1934. which was passed on the 26th April, 1934. thereof with effect from 3rd May, 1934. The 
The latter Act gave effect to the oonclusions of Act also revised the customs duties on imported 

:* the Tariff Board recommending substantive matches in such a manner as to comprise rates 

f rotection to the cotton textUe industry, modi- maintaining the existing measure of protection 
ed in the light of the denunciation of the Ihdo- foir the Indian industry over and above the 
Japanese Trade Convention of 1904 and the equivalent of the new excise duty, 
subsequent conclusion of a new trade agreement 

with Japan and of the unofficial agreement Besides the statutory changes mentioned 
between representatives of the Indian and the above the period of operation of the additional 
United Kingdom textile industries. It also protection accorded to iron or steel galvanised 
gave effect to the decisions of the Government sheets, fabricated, and pipes and tubes made 
of India on the recommendations of the Tariff therefrom has been extended up to the Slat 
Board in regard to the claims of the sericultural October, 1934, under section 3 (4) of the Indian 
industry to protection. The Act removed starch Tariff Act, 1894. Similarly under section 3 
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(5) of the above Act the import duty on the 
non-British cotton piecegoods was rednced, as 
a result of the ludo-Japanese negotiations 
to GO per cent ad mlor&m with a minimum 
specific duty of as. per lb, in the ease of plain 
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grey, with effect from the 8th January, 1934. 
As already stated in a previous paragraph, the 
statutory rate of duty on non-British cotton 
piecegoods was also fixed at this level with 
effect from the 1st May, 1934. 


II-IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


(In thousands of Hupees. 


— 

1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34, 

1934-35, 

Percentage on 
total import 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1034-35. 

Cotton and cotton goods . . 

31,64,57 

26,18,81 

34,08,53 

21,30,05 

27,04.55 

20.44 

Machinery and millwork . . 

14,34,78 

10,92,34 

10,54,24 

12,76,93 

12.63,67 

9.55 

Metals and ores . . . . 

15,92,20 

9,77,65 

9,72,26 

9,78,49 

9,49,86 

11,.37,74 

8.60 

Oils 

10,92,25 

8,00,01 

6,75,47 

6,97.19 

6.27 

Vehicles 

7,30,53 

4,48,47 

3,81,94 

4,76,83 

0,60,00 

4.99 

Instruments, apparatus and 
appliances . . 

Wool, raw and manufactures 

4,77,47 

3,69,20 

3,84,77 

4,02,04 

2,54,93 

4.72,62 

3.57 

2,31,11 

1,62,06 

2,96,47 

3,86,47 

2,92 

Artificial silk . . 

3,02,66 

3,44,31 

4,15,85 

2,74,15 

3,59,29 

2.72 

Silk, raw and manufactures . . 

2,99,92 

2,73,.50 

4,33,37 

3,58,60 

3,37,09 

2.55 

Dyes .. 

2,59,00 

2,67,65 

2,50,48 

2,46,10 

3,07,61 

3,05,30 

2.32 

Hardware 

3,60,28 

2,60,91 

2,99,22 

2,87,83 

2.31 

Chemicals . . 

2,61,22 

2,50,97 

2,71,25 

2.70,06 

2,92,39 

2,89,06 

2.21 

Provisions <fc oilman stores , . 

4,87,79 

3,41,26 

2,92,87 

2, 71, ,56 

2.18 

Paper and pasteboard 

2,86,74 

2,50,24 

2,86,45 

2,63,19 

2 72,82 
2i86,45 

2.06 

Grain, pulse and flour 

2,81,63 

1,17,01 

70,98 

83,70 

2.01 

liquors 

3,31,76 

2,26,86 

2,25,70 

2,26,98 

2,35,56 

1.78 


10,96,47 

6,16,53 

4,22,87 

2,70,97 

2,10,85 

1.59 

Rubber manufactures 

2,58,24 

2,22,28 

1,98,35 

1,87,58 

2,05,82 

1.56 

Drugs and medicines 

1,93,94 

1,91,11 

1,85,83 

1,93,42 

1,55,67 

1,91,90 

1.46 

Spices 

2,54,94 

2,08,22 

1,72,50 

1,55,49 

1.18 

Glass and glassware . . 

1,64,78 

1,21,97 

1,42,47 

1,22,13 

1,. 32,56 

1.00 

Fruits and vegetables 

Paints & painters’ materia 

1,48,59 

, 1,34,47 

1,16,57 

1,00,14 

92,19 

1,29.99 


1,12,09 

87,53 

1 92,19 

96,83 

.73 

Apparel 

1,11,13 j 

81,76 

i 84,21 

81,61 

82,42 

.62 

Stationery 

' 81,25 

68,03 ; 

72.36 

66,22 

68,80 

.52 

Haberdashery & millinery 

72,98 1 

54,29 

67,80 

54,57 

67,30 

t ■ .51 ■ 

Manures 

67,43 

36,01 

52,89 

52,42 

67,06 ! 

i .51 

Toilet requisites 

53,87 

47,80 

58,14 

56,61 

64,05 ; 

.48 

Soap , . 

1,11,98 

88,72 

82,63 

1 78,37 

63,21 ' 

. .48 ^ 

Tobacco . . 

1,51,16 

94,34 

96,94 

1 72,15 

01,82 

.47 

Building and engineeri 
materials .. .. 

1,09,88 

83,78 

77,35 

64,35 

1 59,90 

.45 

Wood and timber . . 

89,82 

60,09 

51,44 1 

54,00 ! 

56,79 

,43 

Tea chests . . . . 

63,63 

50,32 

47,77 1 

63,38 j 

52,08 

.39 

Salt • .. 

1,14,97 

71,99 

78,96 

49,79 

52,08 

.39 

Books, printed, etc. . . 

60,91 

53,38 

46,38 

49,33 

51,88 

.39 

Toys & requisites for game 

49,00 

37,04 

47,33 

53,36 

50,55 

.38 

Precious stones and pear 
unset .. 

59,74 

45,00 

83,64 

74,82 

■ 60,10 

, .38 

Belting for machinery : 

03,62 

50,11 

52,86 

46,06 

49,83 


Earthenware and porcelain 

48,16 

38,36 

49,56 

43,15 

44,24 

.33 

Arms, ammunition and mi 
tary stores . . . . 

.54,02 

68,48 

44,14: 

42,97 

42,72 

.82' • 

Boots and shoos 

88,05 

64,93 

51,77 

47,51 

34,77 

•20 

1 , . 
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Imports — icontinwd). 


(In thousands of Supees.) 



1930-31. 

1931-32. 

1932-83. 

1934-34. 

1934-35. 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1934-35. 

Bobbins . . - . 

42,99 

31,91 

28,57 

22,31 

28,75 

.22 

Cutlery .. 

26, or. 

20,69 

24,27 

25,50 

27,98 

.21 

Umbrellas and fittings 

31,09 

30,16 

27,77 

26,66 

27,16 

.21 

Gums and resins 

31,07 

24,25 

23,63 

26,61 

26,98 

.20 

Paper makina materials 

42,07 

35,90 

22,09 

27,10 

26,28 

.20 

Animals, living ' ., 

20,86 

42,06 

14,79 

28,12 

24,94 

.19 

Tallow and stearine 

Jew<‘llory, also plate of gold 

27,23 

20,79 

24,65 

19,05 

22,32 

.17 

and silver 

.30,.34 

19,18 

34,43 

5,50 

21,20 

.16 

Purniture and cabinetware . . 

1 27,73 

20,11 

17,65 

10,89 

20,16 

.15 

Plax, raw and manufactures. 

I 21,69 

17,75 

16,75 

16,64 

17,58 

.13 

Tea . . . 

45.68 

43,57 

34,63 

25,13 

17,13 

.13 

Pish {excluding canned fish) . . 

23,86 

13, -42 

13,60 

15,05 

16,57 

.13 

Clocks and watches and parts. 

18,86 

11,21 

12,75 

15,93 

16,25 

.12 

Coal and ooke . . .. 

34,69 

14,28 

. 9,63 

13,59 

12,50 

.09 

Jute and jute goods . . 

18,37 

12,78 

13,49 

9,85 

8,62 

.07 

Matches . . . . . . 

4,11 

1,05 

52 

.. 74 

62 


All other articles 

7,51,10 

6,20,64 

6,15,88 

6,29,49 

7,83,47 

5.96 

Totai, vaiiUe of Imports . . 

164,79,37 

126,37,14 

132,58,43 

115,35,70 

132,29,32 

100 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 224!4 lakhs.)— 

There was a noticeable revival in the imports 
of cotton manufactures during the year under 
review, though the record of the year did not i 
attain the 1932-33 level. This improvemcjit 
was shared by all the principal sections of the 
trade. It would appear that the comimratively 
high offtake in 1932-33 worked itself out during 
that and the suceeding year in which the imports 
Were on a more restricted scale, so that, in 
1934-3,5 a revival of demand set in, assisted 
by some degree of improvement in general 
economic conditions. The total imports of I 
cotton manufactures, excluding fonts, in 1934-35 
■wen valued at Rs. 21,76 lakhs,, as compared 
^th Rs. 17,29 Jakhs in the year preceding and 
Rs, 26,31 lakiis in 1932-33. It may be noted 
that the imports in 1929-30, which may be 
taken as the last of the normal years, were 
valued at Rs 5S,59 lalch.s; the descent frdnij 


The imports of cotton twist and yarn 
in 1934.'3S were valued at Rs. 3,10 lakhs ; 

the quantity which this value reprcisented was 
34 million lbs., compared with the preceding 
year, there was an increase of about 2 million 
lbs., or 6i per cent. In quantity and Rs. 52 
lakhs, or 20 per cent, in value. The increase, 
both in quantity and value, was due mainly 
to the larger imports of mercerised yarns. 
The imports of mercerised yarns during (he year 
amounted to 7.7 million lbs. vahie<l at a little 
over Rs. 88 lakhs, an increase of about 2.8 
million lbs. in quantity, and about Rs. 39 lakhs 
in value. On the otlier hand, grey yarns, which 
constitute the bulk of the imports, fell by 1.6 
million lbs. in quantity though actually there was 
an increase in the value of the imports by 
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nearly Ks. 3 lakhs. White or hleached varus 
showed a small increase of 0.6 million'' lbs„ 
in quantity and a little over It.s. S lakha in 
value. Imports of coloured yarns also showed 
some improvenieut.s in quantity and contributed 
an increase, of R.s. 2 lakhs in value. 

The total shipments of cotton piecegoods*. 
excluding fents received into British India 
advanced from 761 million yard in 1933-34 
to 944 million yards in the year under review. 
Of this quantity Japan supplied 374 mUlion 
yards as against 541 million yards in the preceding 
year, and tlie United Kingdom 553 million 
yards compared with 414 million yards in 
1933-34. The total shipments were valued 
at lls. 16,93 lakhs, or Rs. 3,89 lakhs more than ' 
the preceding year. 

Imports of grey goods were 68 million 
yards more than in the preceding year, and 

amounted to 298 million yards of which 
194 million ynirds were supplied by Jtipan. 
There was an increase of 52 million yards in the 
imports from Japan, leaving 15 million yards 
out of tile total increase of 68 million yards for 
the United Kingdom goods. Expressed in 
percentages, Japan’s share increased by 37 
and that of the IJnited Kingdom by 17. White 
goods showed an increase of only 23 million^ 
yards, and this increase, along witli about 
35 million yards less imported iiy Japan, was 
absorbed mainly by the United Kingdom. 
The tatter’s share In the trade in this section 
increased by 29 per cent, w'hile Japan’s fell by 
47 per cent. Coloured goods have in recent years 
been the most important item in the imports 
of.' pieeegoods. In this section there was an 
advance of 92 million yards of widcli 71 million 
yard.s fell to the .share of the United Kingdom, 
The imports from that country were 60 per cent, 
more than in the iJreoeding year, while Japan’s 
share increased by 18 million yards, or 13 per 
cent. 

Of the total quantity of pieeegoods imported, 
Bengal received 31 per cent., Bombay 28 per] 
cent., Sind 26 per cent., Madras 7 per cent, and 
Burma 9 per cent. 

The imports of cotton fents in the year] 
under review amounted to 36 million yards 
valued at Rs. 48 lakhs as against 35 million 
yards valued at Rs. 45 lakhs in 1933-34. 
Tlicre was a remarkable increase in the supplies 
from Japan wMcIi rose from 8 to 23 
million yards in quantity and Rs. 12 to Rs. 33 
lakhs in value. Supplies from the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America, 
however, fell from 11 to 7 and 16 to 5 million 
vards in quantity and from Rs. 17 to Rs. 8 and 
Rs. 1(1 to Rs. 6 lakhs in value respectively. The 
import figures quoted above relate to fents of 
all lengths up to April, 1934, while in tho subse- 
quent Tiionths they refer to fents not exceeding 
4 j'ards in h-ngth only. In spite of this limitation 
in the case of 1934-35 figures, they show an 
increase over the 1933-34 figures. The import 
duty on fonts not exceeding 4 yards in length 
of non- British origin was reduced from 50 to 35 
per cent, ad aaiorem with effect from May, 1934. 

Imports of fents of all descriptions, including' 
cotton as well as other fal)ric8, amounted to 
52 million yards valued at Rs. 86 lakhs; Sup-'i 


plies from Japan alone totalled 37 million 
yards, with a recorded value of Rs. 66 lakhs. 
The United Kingdom sent 9 miilion yards 
valued at Rs. 13 lakhs, and the United States of 
America 6, miilion yards valued at Rs. 6J laklis. 

Silk, raw and manofactufed (Rs. 3,37 

lakhs). — ^Imports of raw .silk were 32,17,000 lbs. 
as against 23,79,000 lbs. in 1933-34, while in value 
they were 67 lakh-s as against 72 laklis. Uhina 
was the principal supplier. Imiiorts of silk 
yarn totalled 32,93,000 lbs, valui>d at 78 lakhs, 
imports were considerably larger than in the, 
preceding year, and Japan was the cliief supplier. 
Imports of silk pieeegoods totallwl 33 miilion 
yards, of which the bulk came from Japan. 
Total imports of goods of silk mixed with other 
materials amounted .to 13.4 million .yards as 
against 9.9 million yards in the previous year. 

Artificial silk (Rs. 3,59 lakhs). — Imports 
of yarn reached a record level of 16. <! 
million lbs. Imports from Japan increased 
considerably and ousted Italy froni the pre- , 
eminence which she lias long enjoyed in tlie 
Indian market. The United Kingdom share 
was very small. Piece.good.s made entirely 
of artificial silk amounted to 07.6 million yards 
a.s compared with 40.4 million yards in the 
preceding year. 

Wool, raw and manufactured (Rst 3,86 lakhs) < — 

Imports of raw wool as well as of manufac- 
tured goods showed increases in the year under 
review and the total eon-signments were valued at 
Rs. 3,86 lakhs, as compared with Its. 2,55 lakhs in 
the preceding year and lls. 2,96 lakhs In 1932-33. 
Nearly 6 millions lbs. of raw wool of thee value 
of Rs. 41§ lakhs wpre imported during the year 
under review as compared with 5.1 million lbs. 
valued at Rs, 34 lakhs, imported In the preced- 
ing year. In the case of worsted yarn, imports 
from Japan in 1982-33 had amounted only 
to about 50,000 lbs. In the succeedinfi year 
her share increased to 465,000 lbs. and in the 
year under review to 1.3 million lbs. Of the 
total value of the imports of wor.sted yarn in 
1934-35, vie., Rs. 29 lakhs, Ja-panese consign- 
ments accounted for nearly Rs. 26 lakhs, a 
sharp advance over her imports in i 933-34 which 
were valued at only Rs. 7 lakhs. 

Woollen Piece-goods (Rs. 1,30 lakhs). — Imports 
of woollen piece-goods both pure and mixed to- 
gether during the preceding year were 11.5 million 
yards valued at Its. 1,30 lakhs. In 1934-35 
Japan for the first time captured the major 
share of the trade in woollen pieeegoods, 
her share, including mixtures, being 7,3 million 
yards, showing an increase of 6.2 million yards 
over the preceding year. The United Kingdom’s 
share in the imports, including mixtures was 
4.2 million yards, an increase of 1 million ya;rds 
over 1933-34. 

Iron and Steel (Rs. 6,38 lakhs.) —rmports into 
India of all -classes of iron and steel including 
pig or old iron or steel in .1984-35 were, ruturnefl 
at 370,000 tons as compared with .329,000 
tons in the preceding year, an increase of about 
12 per cent. Imports of pig iron declined from 
2,000 tons.in, 1983-34' to 1,500 tons in 1934-35, 
the entire, quantity having been received from 
the,UnitSBd.Kingdor- 
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The follow’iiiK table shows the quantities and value of the principal rlesoriptio 
;1 imported Into British India during the last three years. 


Steel angle and tee 
Steel bars (other than 
cast steel) .. 

Beams, channels, pillars, 
girders and bridgework 
Bolts and nuts . . 
Fencing materials (In- 
clnding fencing uire). 
Hoops and strips 
Kails, rivets and washers. 
Galvanised sheets and 
plates . . . . . 

Tinned sheets and plates. 
Sheets and plates not 
galvanised or tinned . . 
Bails, chairs and fish- 
plates 

Tubes, pipes and flttings, 
wrought 
Wire nails 
Wire rope 

Cast pipes and flttings . . 


1932-.33, 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

11.8 

11.4 

13.8 

10.2 

10.9 

14.1 

69,2 

66.1 

82.6 

56.8 

63.0 

68.8 

15.7 

19.2 

22.3 

15.3 

21.0 

23.5 

6.5 

7.6 

10.2 

18.3 

21.1 

28,6 

4.5 

5.7 

7,3 

14.2 

14.9 

18.1 

24.3 

28.1 

34.6 

27.6 

35.8 

45.3 

10.5 

10.6 

12.2 

30.7 

28.3 

32.1 

72.7 

60.8 

58.8 

1,23.4 

1,1.3,4 

1,10.9 

1 

7.2 

1 5.6 

19.5 

21.4 

i 17.0 

22.1 

23.8 

31.4 

27.1 

31.0 

42.6 

1.7 

3.0 

5.3 

4.4 

5.0 

7.5 

23.5 

29.0 

84.9 

61.7 

71.6 

88.8 

13.2 

11.9 

15.7 

23.3 

20.0 

24.1 

2.0 

2.3 

3.2 

10.7 

11.5 

15.5 

2.1 

8.4 

1.8 

6.0 

7.6 

6.9 

3.4 

2.9 

4.3 

4,8 

4.2 

« 


Prime-movers . . 

Electrical . . 

Boilers . . . . 

liletal working (chiefly machine tools). 
Mining .. .. 

Oil crushing and refining 
Paper mill . . . . 

liefrigeratiiig - . . 

Bice and flour mill 

Saw mill 

Sewing and knitting . . 

Sugar uuieliiiiery 

Toil machinery 

Cotton machinery .. .. 

.Tute mill machinery .. .. .. 

Wool machinery 

Typewriter, Including parts and 


Motor vehicles (Rs. 4.66 lakhs). — The iin- increase was not entirely due to a nonnal annual 
port trade in motor vehicles had been for some demand but isaccountedior, partly at least, by 
time on a downward grade: the year under the subnormal importations of the precodina few 
review, however, saw the first sign of animprove- years which evidently have failed to keep pace 
ment and the value of the imports of all classes with the normal deterioration, though wear and 
of motor vehicles increased from Bs. 2,43 lakhs in tear, of the vehicles already on the road, making 
1932-33 to Bs 3.19 lakhs in 1933-34 The early replacement of running units necessary. 
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In the table foOowin}?, imports of motor cars from the principal countries of consignment during 
the last 10 years are specified ; — ■ 

Number of motor cars imported. 


— 

United 

Kingdom. 

United 

States. 

Canada. 

' 

Prance. 

Italy. 

. Other 
Countrie.s. 

Total. 

Year 1925-26 

2,399 

4,143 

4,775 

367 

860 

213 

12,757 

,, 1926-27 

2,546 

4,030 

4,476 

607 

1,416 

■122 

13,197 

,, 1927-28 

3,600 . 

6,031 

3,400 1 

538 

1,367 

1S6 

13,122 

„ 1928-29 

3,645 

10,145 

4,366 

277 

' 967 

167 

19,567 

,, 1929-30 

3,758 

9,620 

2,318 

864 

1,150 

189 

17,399 

„ 1930-31 

2,885 

5,098 

3,250 

281 

917 

190 

12,601 

„ 1931-32 

2,178 

3,368 

676 

161 

510 

327 

7,220 

„ 1932-33 

3,958 

1,201 

296 

84 

226 

436 

6,201 

„ 1933-34 

5,348 

2,227 

1,715 

62 

221 

186 

9,759 

„ 1984-35 

6,311 

5,564 

2.057 

26 

287 

209 

14,434 


In the year under review, 6,311 cars were imported from the United Kingdom, 5,564 from the 
United States of America and 2,057 from Canada. As compared with the preceding year, there 
■was an increase of 963 in the case of British ears, 3,337 in tlie case of cars consigned from the 
United States of America, and 842 in the case of Canada. 


Hardware (Rs. 3,05 lakhs).-^After a slmrp 
decline by lls, 99 lakhs to Its. 2,01 lakhs in 
1931-32, imports of hardware had rallied and 
reached Rs. 2,99 lakhs in 1932-33. In 1933-34, 
the imports fell to Rs. 2,88 lakhs but in the 
year under review the position again improved, 
imports being recorded at Rs. 3,03 lakhs. 

Mineral oils (Rs, 6,07 lakhs).— Imports of kero- 
sene, which amounted to 69 million gallons, 
showed an increase of about 11 n)ilJion gallons. 
Imports of petrol at U million gallons compared 
■with 1.6 million gallons In the previous year and 
5 million gallons in 1932-33. Importe of fuel 
oils advanced from 104 million gallons to nearly | 
111 million gallons. 

Sugar (Rs. 2,11 lakhs)-— The imports of sugar 
into British Indian ports during 1934-35 (exclu- 
ding molasses) amounted nearly to 223,000 
tons as compared with 261,000 tons in the 
preceding year and 370,000 tons in 1932-33. 
Taking the figures of imports through the 
Kathiawar ports also into account, imports 
during 1934-35 were very nearly 334,000 tons, 
about 800 tons only less than in the preceding 
year. 


(Rs. 2.92 lakhs.)— Compared with 
1933-34 there was an increase of Rs. 22 lakhs' 
in the total value of chemicals imported. Im- 
ports of sodium compounds rose from 16,97,000 
cwts. to 19,08,000 cwts. The total imports of 
acids were 36,000 cwts. as against 32,000 cwts. ' 
Imports of amonia and salts thereof increased 
by 9,000 cwts. to 49,000 cwts. Consignments 


Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 1,92 lakhs). — 

The Imports under tliis head were valued at 
Rs. 1,92 laklis which meant a decrease of 0.5 
per cent, on the Imports of the preceding year 
(113.1,93 lakhs). Imports of quinine salts decrea- 
sed from 127,600 lbs. valued at Rs. 32 lakhs to 
107, eooibs. valued at Rs.261akh.s. The decrease 
in the value of the imports under tliis suh-head, 
however, was more than counter balanced by 
an increa.se under proprietar.v and patent 
medicines from Rs. 31 lakhs to Rs. 39 lakhs. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 2,73 lakhs).— 

The imports of paper and paste board combined 
increased from 2,564,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 2,63 
laklis in 1933-34 to 2,938,009 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 2,73 lakhs in 193t-35. Paper, all kinds 
accounted for 2,521,000 ewt.s. as against 
2,247,000 cwts. in the preceding year and the 
improved demand was accompanied by a 
corresponding rise in value from Rs. 2,36 lakhs 
to Rs. 2,39 lakhs, fiewsprinting paper deerea-sed 
from 511,000 cwts. to 508^000 cwt.s. in 
quantity and from Rs. 46 laklis to Rs. 40 
lakhs in value. Other kinds of printing paper 
imported fell from 259,000 cwts. valued at 
Jis. 38 lakhs to 253,000 cwts. valued Rs. 35 
’khs. 

, liquors (Rs. 2,36 lakhs).— The total imports 
were returned at 4.9 million gallons as compared 
with 4.8 million gallons in the previous year. 
Ofthe total quantity of liquors imported, ale, 
beer and porter counted for 73 per cent. 
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Exports of Merchandise. 


spirits for 23 per rmt. an<l wines for 4 per cent, 
imports of ale, beer and porter increased from 
34,5(5,000 gallons to 35,93,000 gallons. Imports 
of spirit amounted to 11,29,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 12,13,000 gallons. The share of 
the. United .Kingdom in the, total imports of 
spirits rose from 4,93,000 gallons to 5,03,000 
gallons. 

Salt (Rs. 52 laths';. — As compared with 1933- 
34 there was an increase of 1 iwr cent, 
in quantity and of 4 per eent. in value in 
the imports of i'ordgn salt. The total supplies 
received in 1934-35 were returned at 378,000 
tons valued at lls. 52 lakhs as against .373,000 1 
tons valued at Its. 50 lakhs in 1933-34. Thei 
bulk of the sui)plie.s wa.s received, as usnal, from . 
Aden, including .Ut?pendem'ie8. ■ J 


Others Articles. — The table below shows 
the important items comprised in Ihis group — 



1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Iiistrunients, appara- 

Rs. (lakhs). 

Bs. (lakb-s). 

tus, etc. . . 

B.veing and tanning 

4,02 

4,73 

substances . . 

2,46 

3,08 

1 apices . . 


1,55 

! (ihisifi and gla.s.sware . . 
Precious stones and 

1,22 

1,33 

pearls, unset 


50 

Tobacco . . . . 

72 

02 

Cement . . . . 



Coal and coke . . . . 1 

14 1 

12 


in.~EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India 

EXPORTS. 

{In thousands of Rupees.) 


-- 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

■ 

1034-35 

Percentage 
on total 
(ixports of 
merchandise 
in 1934-35. 

f Cotton, raw and 
J wa.ste . . . . 

4(5,72,0,5 

28,78,19 

20,69,95 

26,97,79 

34,99,34 

23.15 

\ Cotton niann- 

(_ facturcs 

5,21, .54 

4,81,83 

3,29,11 

2.72,63 

2,64.80 

1 .75 

r Jute, raw 

12,88,47 

11,18,81 

9.73,03 

10,93,27 

10,87,11 

T.IO' 

\ Jute inanufaetures 

31,89.44 

21,92,42 

21,71,18 

21,87,49 

'21,40,83 

14.20 

Tea 

23,.5.5,93 

19,43.74 

17,15,28 

19,84,50 

20,13,19 

13.32 

Grain, pulse & Hour. 

29.88,19 

20,37,18 

16,07,09 

11,74,79 

11,84,40 

7.83 

Seeds: 

17,80,18 

14,58,83 

11,30,68 

13,66,15 

, 10..54,10 

6.97 

Metals and ores 

7,94,04 

5,47,10 

4,68,18 

5,48,70 

5,01,27 

3.91 

Leather 

(5,39,11 

.5,3.5,20 1 

4,76,42 i 

, 6,82,08 

6,47,88 

3.63 

LiU! . . . . . . 

3,13,74 

1,83,94 ! 

1,24,24 ' 

■ 2,40,44 

3,29,96 

2.18 

Hides and skin.s, raw 

.5,40,63 

3,65,71 1 

2,76,87 

4,25,33 

3,13,07 

2.07 

Wool, raw and 
manufactures 

3,23,25 

3,36,73 i 

1,77,73 

2,72,48 

2,19,27 j 

1.45 

Oileake.s . . . . : 

2,08,05 

2,00,68 i 

1,96,51 

1,64,72 

1,96,09 

1.80 

Paraffin wax 

1 2,81,83 i 

. '2,31,74. 

2,01,88 

2,28,91 

1,91,93 

1.27 

Wood and timber . . 

1,40,47 

78,47 

56,18 

84,24 

1,10,27 

.73 

Fruits ly vegetables. 

79,75 

90,32 

69.52 ! 

99,06 

1,07,78 

.71 

Tobacco 

1,03,0.5 

85,42 

77,11 

93,80 

81,90 

,54 

Coir 

88,56 

7.5,58 

60,24 

: 76,96 

; 79,86 

.53 

Spices .. .. 

1,27,19 

87,26 

72,33 

72,20 

77,34 

.51 


Cotton Exports. 
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— 

1930-31. 

i 

1931-32. 

1 

1932-33. 

1933-34. i 

i 

11 

1934-3.1. ;< 

.li 

:’ercentage 
on total 
exports of 
nerobandise 
n 1934-35. 

Fotldfii', bran and 
pollards . . 

76,76 

75,14 

70,29 

46,64 

77,30 ' 

.51 

Coffee ■ ■ • • 

1,91,86 

94,50 

1,09,81 

1,02,45 

72,71 

.4b 

Dyeing and tanning 
substances 

1,08,23 

86,94 

75,43 

78,69 

71.61 1 

.47 

Mica 

67,59 

39,36 

31,52 

44,74 

69,07 1 

.46 

Ilul)ber, raw 

1,29,75 

44,58 

8,78 

31,18 

05,43 ; 

.43 

Oils . . . . • • 

47,24 

57,23 

53,79 

57,24 

5.5,36 ; 

.37 

Eish (excluding 

canned flsh) 

68,33 

54,24 

.45,71 

44,87 

44,55 

.29 

Hemp, raw- 

39,30 

20,90 

32,16 

36,09 

39,03 ! 

.26 

Bones for manufac- 
turing purposes. . 

71,25 

45,14 

34,82 

24,38 

31,90 1 

.21 

Manures . . 

1,22,55 

38,39 

20,39 

25,45 

31,84 1 


Coal and coke 

49,36 

54,91 

44,19 

37,35 

29,22 


Provisions and oil- 
man’s stores 

49,95 

39,55 

32,62 

28,12 

27,87 

.18 

Drugs and medicinesj 

20,92 

23,10 

31,26 

23,81 

25,95 


Bristles ■ • • • 1 

10,98 

11,66 

13,65 

17,47 

j 23,41 

,15 

Fibre for brushes 
and brooms 

25,51 

20,43 

24,02 

22,02 

19,15 

.13 

Saltpetre ■ • 

7,52 

10,58 

' 12,26' 

15,26 

18,78 

.09 

Animals, living » • 

26,00 

14,99 

10,10 

; 9,86 

12,24 

.08 

Building and En- 

16,12 

10,33 

8,93 

11,14 

11,33 

.07 , 

gineering mate- 

j 






rials other thar 






;o6 

of iron, steel 01 
wood . • 

J 10,39 

7,47 

9,24 

9.84 

9,75 

Cordage and rope . 

.1 10,45 

8,54 

7,73 

6,55 

7,36 

.06 

Opium • • 

Candles • 

.1 1,22,07 

. 1 6,46 

80,93 

4,05 

11,25 

' 4,74 

72,65 

5.33 

6,81 

5,00 

.03 

Silk, raw an 

manufactures . 

d 

. j 10,00 

3,34 

3,18 

3,29 

4,60 

-.03 

Horns, tips, etc, . 

3,54 

1,36 

2,48 

3,22 

2,47 

'”2 

Sugar 

Tallow, steam 

and wax . . 

2,51 

3,3f 

1,92 

! 2,34 

2,10 

1,97 

2.38 

1,98 

2,43 

1,10 

1 .01 - 

All other articles . 

TOTAU VAUrE t 
Exports 

3,02,6i 

? 2.96,8C 

1 2,79,06 

2,47,05 

1 ) 2,62.73 i 1 _ 

2,20,49,21 

8 j 1,55, 88, 8f 

J 1,32,27,21 

, 1,46,81,44 

) 1,51,21,44 100 
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Cotton (Rs. 34,50 Lakhs).— India’s exports 
of riiw cotton to Jaimn during IQSI-.HS amounted 
to 2,010,000 bales as compared with 1,022,400 
bales in the preceding year, and 1,084,600 
bales in 1932-.23. The United Eingdom, which 
in 193.3-34 had taken 342,000 hales as against 

105,000 bales in 1032-33, took in the year under 
review, 347,000 btiieS. 

Italy’s purchases amounted to 278,000 bales 
as against 261,000 bales in the preceding year, 
but China restricted her requirements to 142,000 

Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 2,6S Lakhs).- 

of piecegoods exported ; — 


bales in the year under review. In the preceding 
year she had absorbed about 337,000 hales. 
German requireincnits fell from 246,000 bales to 

153,000 bales while Belgium took 163,000 hales 
or about 9,000 bales more than in the preceding 
year. Other important customers were France 
(148,000 bales), (Spain 60,000 bales) and the 
Netherlands (46,000 bales). The total exports 
of cotton during the year amounted to 3,446,000 
bales valued at Rs. 34,60 laldis as compared 
with 2,729,000 bales valued at lls. 26,59 lakhs 
in 1933-34. 

-The following table sots forth the quantities 


(In thousand yards.) 



j 1932-SS. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

Cotton piecegoods — 

Grey .. .. .. ' •• •• •• 

4,682 

4,166 

6,350 

White .. .. 

358 

292 

634 

Coloured . . .... . . • • 

01,402 

52,004 

60,809 

Totau 

66,442 

56,461 

57,693 


lute and Jute Manufactures (Rs. 32,34 
lakhs).— The total exports of raw and manu- 
faotured jute during the year amounted to 

1.437.000 tons, as compared with 1,420,000 tons 
in 1933-34, an increase of 1.2 per cent. There 
■was, however, very little increase in the total 
value of the shipments which remained at about 
Rs. 32^ crores. The exports of raw jute alone 
in 1934-85 amounted to 752,500 tons as 
against 748,200 tons in 1933-34 and 563,100 
tons in 1932-33 with a value of Rs. 10,87 lakhs 
which was 34 per cent, of the total value of 
both raw and manufactured products shipped 
during the year. In spite of an increase in th^ 
exports by over 4,000 tons, the value of the 
shipments of raw jute declined by over Rs. 6 
lakhs as compared with the preceding year. Ex- 
ports in 1934-35 were the highest since 1929-30 
in which year 807,000 tons were shipped abroad. 

Exports to the United Kingdom in the 
year under review amounted to 166,000 tons as 
against 177,000 tons in the preceding year and 

130.000 tons in 1932-33. German purchases 
fell off from 165,000 tons to 133,000 tons In 
1934-35. Conditions in Germany were most 
difficult for the jute trade, and the jute mills , 
suffered greatly under numerous decrees inter- 
fering with normal trade and freedom of 
manufacturers and merclmnts. 

The total exports of gunny hags increased 
from 402 million to 423 million, while the total , 
yardage of gunny cloth exported inoreased by 
ten million from l,053 million yards to 1,063 
million yards. ■ 


Foodgrams and flour (Rs. 11,84 lakhs).— 

The statement below shows the exports of 
food grains : — 


— 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 


Tons (000) 

Tons (000) 

Rice not In the husk . . i 

1,733 

1,593 

Rice in the hu!3k 

'll 

'■ ,14 

Wheat .. .. .. 


11 

Wheat flour 

13 

12 

Pulse .. .. 

104 

112 

Barely .. .. .. 


' ':11 

Jowar and bajra 

' ■ S 

' ■ 4 ,■ 

Maize .. .. .. 


3 

Other sorts 

2 

■ 2 

Toiai. Tons (000) 

VAttris Rs. (lakhs) 

1,870 

1,175 

I, 765 

II, 84 


Tea (Rs. 20,13 lakhs). — The total exports 
of tea in the year under review amounted to 325 
million lbs. valued at Rs. 20,13 lakhs as compared 
with 318 million lbs. valued at Rs. 1 9,84 lakhs 


Exports. 
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: in the preceding yawc. There was thus an 
increase of 2.2 per cent, in the quantity exported 
and of 1.5 per cent, in the value realised as com- 
pared with 1933-34. The average declared 
Viilue per Ih. of the exports in 1934-35 was 9 as. 
11 p. as compared with 10 as. in 1933-34 and 7 as. 
3 p. in 1932-33. There were no exports of green 
tea during the year under review. Exports to 
the United Kingdom during the year amounted 
to 288.5 million Ihs, (89 per cent, of the total] 
exports) as compared with 276.3 million lbs. ' 
(87 per cent.) in the preceding year. Demand 
from consuming centres being poor, a larger 
quantity was shipped to the United Kingdom 
than would otherwise have been the case and 
these shipments swelled the stock of tea held in 
that country. The total value of the consign- 
ments to the United Kingdom was Rs. 18 crores 
a.s compared with Rs. 17^ crores in 1933-34. 
Direct shipments to other countries generally 
declined, the important exceptions being an 
increase from 656,000 lbs. to 1,148,000 lbs., 
in the case of Arabia, and an unusually large 
shipment of 1.5 million lbs. to Chile. Shipments 
to Canada declined from X5.1 million lbs. to 
12.8 million lbs., and those to the United States 
of America from 8.3 to S million lbs. Exports 
to Australia and New Zealand declined from 2 
and 2.5 million lbs. to 1.6 and 1.1 million lbs. 
respectively. Ceylon took 3 million lbs. as 
compared with 3.2 million lbs. in the preceding 
year. Egypt’s requirements fell from 1.3 
million lbs. to about 0.7 million lbs. while 
exports to Iran dropped from l.l million lbs. 
to 0,3 million lbs. The U. S. S. K. took only 

40,000 lbs. as against 708,000 lbs. I 


Tile exports of the various kinds of oilseeds 
during the last three years, compared with the 
pre-war figures of export, are shown in the 
table. The total exports of oilseeds of all kinds 
declined from 1,124,000 tons to 1933-34 to 

875,000 tons in the year under review. The 
regulation or restriction of iraiiorts into European 
countries,' especially (Jeriminy, France and 
Italy, have curtailed the demand for Indian 
oUseMs, 

Pre-war 1032-33 1933-34 1034-35 
average 

(Thousands of tons) 

Linseed . . 


Groundnuts 
Castor .. 
Cotton . . 
Scsamiim 
Copra . . 
Others . . 


ToiAli 


1,453 733 1,124 


875 


Hides and Skins (Rs- 8,35 lakhs). — 

The total shipments of raw hides amounted to 
22,600 tons, an increase of 2,300 tons over 
the preceding year. B.xports of cow hides form 
the hulk of this item. Exports of raw skin 
declined to 15,160 tons. The demand for good 
skins fell to 13,900 tons. Exports of hides and 
skins, tanned or dressed, amounted to 17,900 
tons. 


The following table shows the details of the exports of lac 

Exports of lac. 


~ 

j 1933-34 j 

1934-35 


Cwts. 

Per cent. 

Cwts. 

Per cent. 

Shellac and button lac . . . . . . 

548,200 

75 

447,700 

76 

Stick lac and seed lac 

159,100 

22 

93,700 

16 

Others .... 

23,700 

3 

44,600 

8 

Totai, 

731,000 

.100 

586,000 

100 


Raw Wool (Rs. 1,27 lakhs).— Exports of wool 
from India dropped from 55.4 million lbs. in 
1933-34 to 34.1 million lbs. in the year under 
review. The shipments in 1934-35 were valued 
at Rs. 1,27 lakhs as compared with Es. 1,98 lakhs 
in 1933-34. Exports to the United Kingdom fell 
sharply from 43.4 million lbs. to about 25.7 
million lbs. Shipments to the United States of 
America declined from 7.6 million lbs. to 5.6 
million lbs. and to Relgium from 2.7 million lbs.’ 
to 1.3 million lbs. France also curtailed her 
requirements and took 582,000 lbs, or 366,000 
lbs. less than in the preceding year. Exports 
to the Netherlands and Canada, however, 
increased from 328,000 and 127,000 lbs. to 
332,000 and 238,000 lbs. respectively in 1934-35. 


Metals and Ore* <R#. 3,91 lakhs). — The 

total exports of ores amounted to 5,15,000 tons, 
exports of manganese ore out of this totalling 

4.60.000 tons as compared with 2,66,000 tons 
in the previous year. Exports of pig iron 
advanced from 3,77,000 tons to 4,17,000 tons. 
Exports of wolfram from ore amounted to; 
5,600 tons. Shipments of pig lead advanced 
to 13,02,000 cwts. 

Other Exports.— Other import and exports 
from India included oilcakes totalling 3,48,000 
tons, paraffin wax 46,000 tons, coir manufactures 

6.26.000 cwts„ unmanufactured tobacco 26 
'million lbs., coffee 1,41,000 cwts. and dyeing 
land tanning substances 15,45,000 cwts. 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes from time to 
time an addendum to the publication Index 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-1931 which 
brings up-to-date (1) the un-weighted index 


numbers of 28 exported articles ; (2) the un- 
weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles ; 
(3) the general un-weighted index number for 
39 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
of 100 articles on base 1873-100. 


The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 


Year. 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(un-weighted). 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(un-weighted). 

General 

Index No. for all 
(39) Articles 
(un-weighted). 

Weighted 
Index No. (100) 
Articles 
equated to 100 
for 1S73. 

1925 .. .. .. 

233 

211 

227 

265 

1926 .. ., 

225 

195 

216 

260 

1927 .. .. .. 

209 

185 

202 

258 

1928 .. 

212 

171 

201 

261 

1929 

216 

170 

203 

254 

1930 .. .. 

177 

167 

171 

213 

1931 

1 125 

134 

127 

157 

1932 . . 

120 

139 

126 

149 

1983 .. 

1 118 

128 

121 

139 

1934 . . . . 

120 

124 

121 

Not available. 

1935 . . 

1 129 

123 

128 



Besides the above wholesale price index | price index number for Calcutta while the 
namoers, the Director-General of Commercial Bombay Labour Office compiles similar statis- 
lutelligeuce, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale ] tics for Bombay and Karachi. 

The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 : — ■ 

Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi (Base 1914). 


Year. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 


691 

163 

151 

* « • . • . • * 

248 

149 

140 

1927 .. .... 

148 

147 

137 

1928 .. .. 

145 

146 

137 

1920 . . . . . . . . 

141 

145 

133 

1930 .. .... .. 1 

■ 116 

126 

108 

1931 . . . , . . . . 

i 96 

i 109 

95 

1932 .. .. 

: 91 

[ 109 

99 : 

1933 .. .. ... .. 

■'87 ■ ' 1 

1 98 ■■ ■■■'" ■■ ■ 

■ 97 

1934 .. .. .. ... 1 

! . ■ . , 89 

95 .. , 

j 90 

1935 .. . .. .. ! 

! : . ,| 

i , , 99 ' J 

' 99 


f About the end of the year 1929 there began 
sharp decline in wholesale prices which continued 
during 1930 and 1931. During 1932, wholesale 
p prices showed a tendency to decline, and in 1933 
they definitely registered a fall reaching their 
lowest level. This downward trend was some- 
; what checked in 1934, while in 1935 there was a 
;;; distinct rise In wholesale prices. 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
f In their respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of thCi 


[Provincial Governments also publish working 
• class cost of living index numbers. Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres ; for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay ; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar ; for 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart- 
ment of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and for 
non by the Office of the Director of 
itics and Labour Commissioner, Burma, 
Rangoon. 


The Indian Stores DepaHment. 
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The Bombay working class cost of living index ' 
mimber with base July lOlA-lOO stood at 106 
in December 1935, the average for 1935 
being 101. The Ahmedabad cost of living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
1927-100 stood at 71 in December 1935 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base Bebruary 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at 70 in December 1935. The Nagpur cost of 
living index number on base January 1927-100 1 
was 68 in December 1935 wliile the Jubbul- 
pore Index on the same base was 56. Bor 
Rangoon, four different index numbers with 
base 1931-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
(6) Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, (0) Hindusta- 
nis and (li) Chittagonians. The Index Number 
in December 1935 for these were 87, 93, 94 and 
87 respectively. 

The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930, In 1932 prices ruled, at a slightly lower 
level than in 1931. In 1933 and 1934 the 
downward tendency of prices continued. 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 


subject of comment "by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Goramittee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Gommlssionon Indian Labour and the Govern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
recommendation which is under their consi- 
deration. Messrs, Bowley and Robertson who 
were invited by the Government of India to 
advise them on the question of obtaining more 
accurate and detailed statistics have also made 
certain recommendations for improving Indian 
price statistics. As regards the General Index 
number of wholesale prices in India they 
suggest the construction of a new index number 
on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
England. With regard to Index numbers of 
retail prices they recommend that the data 
should be compiled for India as a whole, and not 
for separate provinces, and that they should 
not be initiated till certain preliminary steps of 
improvement of the data suggested by them 
have been taken. 


The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department at Government of 
India headquarters and of the successive orders 
issued by Government to assure as far as possible 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
or in India is to be found in earlier issues of 
the “ Indian Year Book. ” The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
In making pmohases shall be given in the follow- 
ing order ; — • 

BIrst, to articles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured in India from raw materials produced 
in India, provided that the quality is 
BUiSciently good for the purpose ; 

Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured in India from imported materials, 1 
provided that the quality is sufficiently 
good for the purpose ; 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture- 
held in stock in India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite quality ; 

Bourth, to articles manufactiued abroad which 
need to he specially imported. 

The new rules were calculated materially to 
widen the scope of operations of the 
Department. 

The total value of orders placed by the 
Department during the year 1933-34, the latest 
period for which flgiues are yet available, was 
Rs. 3,59,94, 135 as compared with Rs. 3,30,90,903 
diuing 1932-33. The increase amounts to 
Rs. 29,03,232 or 8.8 per cent., which is most 
satisfactory considering that throughout the 
year under review the necessity for the strictest 
economy in expenditure- still continued, so that 
fewer indents were received for plant and 
machinery and stores required lor new capital 
works, and indenting Departments eonttaued 
to cut down their annual requirements of 
consumable stores to a minimum. 


As a result of the close observance of the 
Rupee Tender Rules by departments of the 
Central Government and other provincial govern- 
ments, the v.ilue of stores indents submitted 
for sending to the Director General, India Store 
Department, London, was Rs. 60,01,840 as 
against Rs. 74,36,880 in the preceding year. 

The Department continued throughout the 
year to a.ssist manufacturers in India to improve 
the quality of their products. The means 
adopted included .technical advice and sugges- 
tions. Every endeavour was made to substitute 
supplies of indigenous manufacture, wherever 
possible, without sacrificing economy and 


The total expenditure during the year 1933-34 
amounted to Us. 22,69,675, showing an excess 
of Rs. 1,01,652 over the corresponding figures' 
for the year 1932-33. The increase is chiefly 
due to the partial restoration of the emergency 
cut on salaries of the staff and partly to the 
normal growth of expenditure due to annual 
I increments. The credit side of the account 
shows an increase of Rs. 1,81,206, the total 
earnings amounting to Rs. 11,97,491 against 
Rs, 10,16,286 during the preceding year. This 
improvement, it is satisfactory to note, is shared 
by allsections of the Department. The r.eeoveries 
on account of ' purchase and inspection of 
stores against indents placed with the Depart- 
ment, advance by Rs. 43,982, while fees earned 
on stores inspected on behalf of other authorities 
and on tests and analyses ca, tried out at the 
Government Tesj; House and the MetaUurgfcal 
Inspectorate exceeded the corresponding figures 
of the previous year by Rs. 1,39,891. . 

Alter covering the excess of Rs. 1,01,852 
on the expenditure side, there was a net 
iUjprovemeat of Es. 79,553, in the balance 
' sheet ol the’ Department, 
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Es. a. 

Acknowledgment of Debt ex, Es. 20 .. O X 

or Declaration .. .. .. 2 0 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exchange ..0 4 

(aa) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security — Subject to a maximum 
of Es. 20, as. 2 for every Es. 10,000 
or part. 

(b) If relating to sale of a share in an 
incorporated company or other body 
corporate — ^two annas for every 5,000 
or part thereof of the value of the 

(c) If not otherwise provided for ..10 
Appointment in execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees . . . . . . . 15 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove- 
able . . . . . . ■ . . 30 0 

Articles of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Its . 2,500 . . . . 25 0 

(b) Where the nominai share capital 

exceeds Es. 2,600 but does not 

exceed Bs. 1,00,000 50 0 

( 0 ) Where the nominal share capital 
exceeds Bs. 1,00,000 . . •• ..100 0 

Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. X'he same duty aa a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relat s as 
set forth in such award subject to a 

maximum 2 

Bill of Exchange — 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly) — Not exo. 

Es. 200, a. 3 ; exo. Es. 200, not 
exc. Es. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Es. 400, not 
exo. Es. 600, a. 9 ; exc. Es. 600, not 
exo. Es, 800, a. 12 ; exc. Es. 800, not exc. 
Es. 1,000, a. 15 ; exo. Es. 1,000, not exc. 
Es. 1,200, E. 1 a. 2 ; exo, Es. 1,200, not 
exc. Es. 1,600, E. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Es. 1,600, 
not exc. Es. 2,600, Es. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Es. 
2,500, not exc. Es. 6,000, Es. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Es. 5.000, not exo. Es. 7,600, Es. 6 a. 12; 
exo. Es. 7,500, not exc. Bs. 10 , 000 , Es. 9 ; 
exc. Es. 10,000, not exc. Es. 15,000; Es. 
13 a. 8 ; exo. Es. 16,000, not exc. Es. 
20,000, Es. 18 ; exc. Es. 20,000, not exc. 
Es. 25,000, Bs. 22 a. 8; exo. Es. 25,000, 
not exo. Es. 30,000, Es. 27 ; and for every 
add. Es. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Es. 80,000. Es. 9. 

Where payable at more tlian one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Es. a. I 

Btll of hading .. .. ,, 0 8] 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — ^ 

Not exceeding Es. 10 .. ..0 2 

Exc. Es. 10 but not exc. Es. 50 .. 0 4| 

Exc. Bs. 50 but not exc. Es. 100 .* 0 8 

Exc, Es. 100 A does not exo. Es. 209 1 o 

Exc. Es, 200 <fc does not exc. Es. 300 2 4 1 


Es. a. 

Dp to Es. 1,000, every Es. 100 or part 0 12 
Eor every Es, 600 or part, beyond 
Es, 1,000 .. .. .. .. 3 12 

Bond, Administration, Customs, Security 
or Mortgage Deed— Eor amount not 
exceeding Es. 1,000. same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other case.. .. ..10 0 

Cancellation . . . . . . . . 5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 
Shares .. .. .. ..0 8 

Charter Boxtf 2 2 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from 1st 
July 1927. 

Composition — Deed .. .. 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Es. 50 .. . .,0 8 

Exceeding Es. 60, not exceeding Es, 100 1 0 
Exceeding Es. 100 but does not exceed 

Es. 200 . 2 0 

Exceeding Es. 200 but does not exceed 

Es.300 4 8 

Eor every Es, 100 or part in excess of 
Es. 100 up to Es. 1,000 .. .. 1 8 

Eor every Es, 600, or part thereof, in ; 
excess of Es. 1,000.. .. .. 7 8 

Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
situate wUhin the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karaclii, for the entries in article 
23 the following entries shall be substituted, 
namely; — ■ 

23. Conveyance (as defined, by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No. 62 — 

2 

1 Ahmeda- 

JBom- , had, 
hay. Poona & 
Karachi. 

Es. a. Es. a. 

Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Es, 50 . . ..0 8 0 8 

Where it exceeds Es, 60 but 
does not exceed Es. 100 . . 1 0 1 o 

Where it exceeds Es. 100 but 
does not exceed Es. 200 . . 2 0 2 0 

Where it exceeds Es. 200 but 
does not exceed Es. 300 .. 8 8 6 8 

Where it exceeds Es. 300 but 
does not exceed Es. 400 ..12 0 9 0 

Where it exceeds Es. 400 but 
does not exceed Es. 500 .. 15 8 11 8 

Where it exceeds Es, 500 but 

does not exceed Es. 600.' 19 0 14 0 

Where it exceeds Es. 600 but 

does not exceed Es. 700 .. 22 8 16 8 

Where it exceeds Es. 700 but 
does not exceed Es. 800 , . 26 0 19 0 

Where it exceeds Es. 800 but 
does not exceed Es. 900 .. 29 ‘8 21 8 

Where it exceeds Es, 900 but 
does not exceed Es. 1,000. , 83 0 24 0 

And for every Es. 600 or 
part thereof in excess of 
Es.1,000 .. .. ., 17 8 12 8 
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Us. a 

Copu of Exlrucl-~li the original was nut 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 

exceed 1 Rupee .. 1 

In any other case .. .. .. 2 I 

Counterpait or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 

The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. .. 2 1 

Delivery Order 0 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 500 1 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..500 

instrument — Apprenticeship .. ..10 

Divorce ..5 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •• .. 20 ' 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount ; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for, consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long ; in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance on amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid and delivered. 

Allotment of Shares .. ..0 

Credit .. ..0 

License 10 

Memo, of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 
If not so accompanied .. ..80 

notarial Act . . 2 , 

Note or Memo, intimating the purchase 
or sale- 

fa) Of any Goods exc. in value Rs.20 . . 0 
(5) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Bs. 20 — 
a. 2 for every Bs. 6,000, or part. 

(66) Of Government Security — 

Subject to a maximum of Bs. 20, 

2 as. for every Bs. 10,000, or part. 

Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master . . 1 

PadnersJdp — Where the capital does not 
exceed Bs. 600 .. .. 6 

In any other case .. . .. 20 

Dissolution of ^ . .. .. . . 10 


\Poliey of Instirance — 

(1) Sea — ^Where premium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or J percent, of 
amount insured 


(2) For time— P ot every Bs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months .. 0 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 

months 0 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

iS) Fire — When the sum insured does 

not exceed Bs. 6,000 0 

In any other case . . . . . . l 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art. 63 (Receipt), 

(4) Aeeidera and Sfeftness— Against 

Bailway accident, valid for a single 
journey only .. ,. .. .,0 

In any other ease — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Bs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc. Bs. 1,000, for every 
Bs. 1,000 or part .. .. ..0 

(5) Life, or other Insurance, not sped- 
fically provided for — 

Por every sum not exceeding 

Bs. 250 ., 0 

Exceeding Bs. 250 but not exceed- 
ing Bs. 500 0 

Pot every sum insured not exceed- 
ing Bs. 1,000 and also for every 
Bs. 1,000 or part . . . . 0 

If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 

Insurance by way of Indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923. Por every Bs. 100 or 
part payable as premium . . 0 
In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another— i of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Be. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule I 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, or liable to the same duty 
. as Polieies of Fire Insurance. 
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Poiuer of Attorney — 

Eor the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents. 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents . . • i 

When required in suite or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 .. 

A uthorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above . , 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 1 
Authorising more than 5 hut not more 
than 10 persons to act .. 2 

When given for consideration and 
autliorislng the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 
authorised .. .. .. 

Promissory Notes — 

(a) When payable on demand— 

(i) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Es. 250 

(ii) When the amount or value ex- 

ceeds Es, 260 but does not ex- 
ceed Es. 1,000' 

(iii) In any other case 

(b) When payable otherwise than on 

demand— The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 
Protest of Bill or Note .. .. 

Protest by the Master of a Ship 
Proxy .. .. .. 

Receipt for value exc. Es. 20 .. .. 

Reconveyance of mortgaged property- 
fa) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Es. 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 

(fi) In any other case 1 

Release — that is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a oJalm 
upon another person or against any 
apecifled property- 

fa) If the amoumt or value of the claim . 
does not exceed Es. l,000~The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Belease, 
(6) In anyothercase .. .. p 

Respondentia Bond—’Sho same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond~(a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Ite. 1,000 — 
The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured. 

< 6) In any other case .. 


-The same duty as a Bond 

(but in its application to tho cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or Value of the property 
— settled as set forth in such settlement. 

\ltsvoeation of Settlement. — The same duty 
as a Bond (but In its application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the same duty as a con- 
veyance if the property set apart is 
immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in the 
instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance ' 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order .. 0 

SwrendtT of Lease — When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Es. 6— The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other ease . . . . .. 5 

Transfers of Shares — 12 annas for every 
Rs. 100 or part thereof of the value of 
the shares. 

IrTOHs/cr of debentures, being marketable 
securities whether the debenture is 
liable to duty or not, except deben- 
tures provided for by section 8—12 
annas for every Es. 100 or part thereof 
of the face amount of the debenture. 

Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance— If duty on such does not 
exceed Es. 15 — The duty with which 
such Bond, dfec., is chargeable. 

In any other case .. .. . .10 

—of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act, 1874, Section ,31. 10 
— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease-— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to tho amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding . . . . ’ . . 16 

Eevocation of — Ditto, but not exceeding 10 
Warrant for Goods 0 


The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indiuii yein' Bunk-. Xhe Congress was founded 
in 1S85 oy Mr. Allan Oetavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be : — ■ 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 
Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
JEngland and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With rhese objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an , uneventful career until 1907, It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be Imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that — 

“The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those mombers. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country." 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and tiiese were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Oharan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial ; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental; the. Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a climb- 
down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 


Liberals and Congressmen. At its 1928 Session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status if granted, be- 
fore the end of 1929. Things were tending towards 
a satisfactory sijttlemcnt when in the latter 
half of 1929 tlie Congress insisted on the inuiie- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assiiraiice 
that Dominion Status would be the l)asis of 
discussion at the Hound Table Conference to be 
convened in England between representatives 
of England .and tlie two India.s. Here was the 
parting of tlic ways. The Liberals went their 
way and the Congress its own. In fulfilment 
of the “ ultimiitiim ” issued at its previous 
Session, the Congress, at its 1929 Session, 
declared for complete independence or “ Puma 
Swaraj.” Throughout the year 1030 the Con- 
gress was engaged iu a defiance of the law of the 
land which, it was hoped, would help India, 
to attain complete independence. Early next 
year the Congress actually suspendfjd civil 
disobedience by virtue of an agreement arrived 
at with the Government, but tlie fulfilment of 
the terms of this agreement gave rise to trou- 
hle and another agreement was concluded. 

As a result of this llr. Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congress, actually went to London to take part 
in tlie Hound Table Conference. While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
bii-th of tlie Now Year. In 1032 tiio Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its object. Con- 
gress was cruslied and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the caiuitry were successfully 
prevented. In fact as well as in law Congress 
ceased to exist. In the middle of 1984 the 
civil disobedience movement, wliich had rendered 
the Congress illegal, was withdrawn. At 
present, the Congress is fince again a constitu- 
tional organisation, most of whose activities 
are legitimate and lawful. It once again 
decided to contest elections to the legislatures, 
Mr. Gandhi, is no longer at its head, having , 
retired from it and from politics, althougli he is 
“ the power behind tlie throne”. Ho is concen- 
trating his attention on the revival and develop- 
ment of dying or dead village industries. 
Early in 1 930 a new term was given to Congress 
policy hy Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru, the Socialist 
leader, hut the majority of Oongtessmeu show no 
desire to follow him. (See earlier editions of 
the Indian year Book for a history of the non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience movements.) 

The Congress in 1934-3S. 

The position of the Congress early in 1934 
was that of an institution existing only in 
name. Individual civil disobedience had long 
ceased to exist. Every Congress and allied 
organisation was under the Government ban.' 
Most Congress leaders were in Jail, Pandit 
Jawaliarlal Nehr,u was prosecuted and sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for sedition in respect 
of certain advice he gave to the youth Of Bengal. 
Mr.- Gandhi’s own personal influence, whicii 
had suffered conside.rabIy owing to the failure 
of his second civil disobedience movement, 
was further reduced by the opposition which his 
Harijan campaign produced among orthodox 
Hindus, Government showed no inclination 
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to relax their measures against the Congress 
as long as the latter was committed on paper to 
a lawless eamiaaign. 

It was iu these circumstances that a group ot 
prominent Congressmen, who had come out of 
jail, met iu Bombay to consider the advisahility 
of a re-orientation of Congress imlicy. The rank 
and file of Congressmen regarded the move with 
suspicion and thouglt that it was intended to 
go back on the policy which had been practised 
since 1930, Trcmature disclosure in the press 
of the intention of these leaders caused an 
uproar, aud the promoters beat a hasty, but 
temporary, retreat. 

Meanwhile Dr. Ansari, Dr. B. 0. Boy and other 
leaders held consultations with Mr, Gandhi and 
apparently brought to his notice the feeling 
of restlessness among the Congress workers. 
The siirewd dictator perceived that revolt was 
in the air and he was not slow to yield. 

Leaders had already met in Delhi and had 
decided on a tentative programme to revive the 
Swaraj ya Party of 1923-24. Mr. Gandhi gave 
formal sanction to this proposal, and at the 
same time witlidrow individual civil disobedieaec 
which was decided upon at Poona in the pre- 
vious year. But he seemed in no mood to 
abandon the principle. Although he was 
agreeable to dissociate the Congress as an insti- 
tution from the lawless movement, he 
declared that his faith in Satyagraha was so 
strong that he could never give it up, and 
reserved to himself the right to practise civil 
disobedience, if and when the “ inner man " 
called Upon him to do so. At the same time 
he made it clear that he did not want either the 
Congress as an institution or any Congress- 
man individually to follow his footsteps. 
Although he refused to change his own opinion 
with regard to the Council programme, he was 
tolerant enough to welcome the revival of the 
Swaraj ya Patty and the decision to take part 
in the impending election to the Assembly. 

A meeting of those in favour of entering 
the Councils was held at Banchi in May, 
when the policy and programme of the party 
were finally adopted. It was made clear that 
they would not enter the legislatures with 
a view to co-i^perating with Government and 
working the reforms embodied in the White 
Paper, but to carry on the fight within the 
constitution tiself. Some of the objects of 
the party were to secure the repeal of ‘‘ re- 
pressive laws”, to agitate for the release 
. of all political prisoners, to resist all acts which 
might be calculated to exploit the country, 
to move resolutions and introduce and support 
measures and bills necessary for the healthy 
growth of national life and the consequent 
displacement of the bureaucracy, and generally 
to work for the economic, social and political 
improvement of the masses. 

The withdrawal of individual civil disobedi- 
ence was proposed by Dr. Ansari. Council 
ontlxusiasts, who were diffident about the success 
of Iheir move, had the satisfaction of finding 
that not only did the AH-India Congress Com- 
mittee adopt their proposal but it went a step 
further and actually undertook to conduct the 
Council programme in the name of the Congress 
itself. The A. I. C. 0, agreed to set up a Con- 


gress Parliamentary Board, to organise and 
conduct the eleotion (»mpaign and to give 
directions to the Congress nominees in the 
Assembly from time to time. 

The Patna meeting is important in that it. 
showed that although Mr. Gandhi had failed 
in his civil disobedience movement and although 
he uttered some unpopular remarks before and 
during the proceedings of the A, I. 0. 0., his 
hold on the rank and file of Congressmen w'as 
so strong that his new scheme went through 
unscathed. Another feature of the Patna 
meeting was the evidence it afforded of the 
growing strength of the Socialist sectioix inside- 
the Congress. 

The next phase in recent Congress history 
occurred in Bombay, where a meeting of the 
executive of the Congress was held. Soon 
after the Swarajist meeting at Banchi it became 
evident that a large section of Congressmen 
were opposed to the manner in which the 
Swarajists fought shy of the Communal Award. 
The Hindu element in the Congress was very 
loud in protesting that a national institution 
like the Congress ought not to be silent when 
” an unnatioual award” was sought to be thrust 
on the nation. It was argued that the Com- 
munal Award and, the separate electorates 
which it perpetuated would inevitably tend to 
break up the country into watertight communal 
compartments and discourage the fusion of 
the various communities into one nation. The 
accusation was openly made that Mr. Gandhi 
and the Swarajist leaders of the Congress, in 
their anxiety to rush through their Council 
programme, had capitulated to the Nationalist 
Muslims in the Congress and surrendered the 
legitimate rights and interests of the Hindu 
community. 

The Hindu party was in a minority in the 
Working Committee, and Pandit Malaviya and 
Mr Aney had no course but to resign from 
the Committee. Tee cleavage which occurred 
in Bombay grew wider as the controversy spread 
all over the country. 

This breakaway from the Congress was hailed 
by moderate elements in the country as the 
possible nucleus of a moderate progressive 
party. Pandit Malaviya himself at first encour- 
aged this hope and many were expecting that 
the new party would so franie its creed and 
policy as to admit non-Gongress progressives, 
A conference was held in Calcutta in the autumn 
toinangnratethenew party, but Pandit Malaviya 
was overwhelmed by Bengal Congressmen, 
who refused to agree to the membership of the 

r ty being thrown open to non-Congressmen. 

the result the new party was formed as a 
dissentient section within the Congress itself. 
Meanwhile the Congress Parliamentary Board 
organised a country-wide campaign to capture 
seats in the Assembly. Government wore for 
a time undecided on the question of the dis- 
solution of the old Assembly, and it was known 
that lengthy correspondence was going on 
between Delhi and Whitehall. Eventually, 
however, it was decided to dissolve the old 
Assembly, but long before the decision was. 
announced the Congress Party had entered the 
election arena. The newly formed Nationalist 
Party also entered the lists and put up. a bold 
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flglit. Between the war cries of these two 
parties the slogans of less vocal organisations 
like the Liberals, Independents and the Jnsticites 
in Itfadras were lost. Moreover, a great wave 
of enthusiasm swept the country following the 
holding of the Congress session in Bombay 
in October, 1934, after four and a half years* 
inactivity. Bilicient organisation and popular 
sentiment strengthened the Congress candh 
dates, who scored a signal victory at the polls 
in November. 

In the midst of the election campaign, 
Mr. Gandhi announced his intention to 
retire from the Congress and active political 
life. Various interpretations were put upon 
this announcement. Mr. Gandhi’s own reasons 
were that he found that the rank and file of 
Congressmen were not true to the Congress 
■creed of peace and non-violence, that they had 
slid down from the pinnacle of Satyagraha, and 
that in the circumstances he had no place in 
the Congress. Another argument advanced 
by him was that his presence only encouraged 
hypocrisy among them and he was a dead 
weight on the Congress which, instead of bene- 
fltting by his presence and leadership, was 
actually handicapped and deteriorated into a 
•corrupt, inefficient and untruthful organisation. 
Oritics regarded Mr. Gandhi’s decision as a 
confession of failure and, saw in it a desire to 
make a graceful retreat from an organisation 
which he had failed to lead to victory. 

Soon after Mr. Gandhi’s decision to withdraw 
individual civil disobedience there was a general 
demand in the country that Government should 
lift the ban on the Congress and allied organi- 
sations and that political prisoners should be 
set free. Government responded to this appeal 
by removing the ban on the Congress and 
putting no obstacles in the way of the meeting 
•of, the A. I. C. C. which was held at Patna. 
Gradually one by one of the restrictions imposed 
on the Congress organisations were removed, 
•except the ban on the Bed Shirt organisation 
in the North-West Frontier Province and on 
other organisations which were proved to be 
guilty either of violence or of terrorist inclina- 
tions, The list of political prisoners was care- 
fully gone through and those who were not 
guilty of any crime involving violence were 
released one after another. Buildings and 
other property belonging to the Congress, which 
had been confiscated druing the 1932 civil 
disobedience movement, were restored to the 
Congress, which once more became a live organi- 
sation. The session called in October was 
marked by a newly generated vigour. 

Babu Bajendra Prasad, who had shown 
marked ability in conducting relief operations 
in the earthquake-stricken area of Biliar, was 
unanimously voted to the chair and the city 
of Bombay accorded a unique welcome to the 
president-elect on his arrival. The session 
itself, from a spectacular point of view, was an 
undoubted success. There was a touch of the 
tragic in the retirement of Mr. Gandhi which 
took place at the end of the session. But those 
who stayed behind reconciled themselves to the 
inevitable and pleaded with the rank and file 
to accept it in a philosophic spirit and to run 
the Congress with ever greater zeal. 


The most outstanding achievement of the 
Gongresswas the reform of the Congress con.stitn- 
tion which was effected at the instance of Mr. 
Gandhi. Till then it had been & loosely knit 
organisation with the elective element func- 
tioning indifferently. The annual session was 
a huge gathering which was more spectacular 
than efficient in the conduct of husiness. ilr. 
Gandhi converted it into a compact steel frame 
affair, reducing the number of delegates from 
thousands to a few hundred.s and introducing 
the element of iudhect election in the A. I. C. G. 
Primary Congress members were to elect the 
office hearers of their respective local territorial 
organisations who in their turn were to scud 
representatives to the provincial executive, 
whose nominees comprised the A. I. 0. C. The 
members of the A. I. 0. C. were to constitute 
the delegates at the open session. The scheme 
met with a great deal of opposition, but 
Mr, Gandhi’s influence on the eve of his retire- 
ment was so great that the session adopted 
his suggestions without even having seen the 
various propositions in print. He brought a 
rough draft with him, made a cursory review' 
of it, explained the broad principles imder- 
lylng them and the meeting said “ Yes” to his 
proposals. 

No less important was the creation under 
the aegis of the Congress of a Village Industries 
Association. It was to be an organisation of 
the Congress, but not In the Congress. Its 
work was to be done with the blessing and sup- 
port of the Congress, but its management was 
to rest with Mr. Gandhi. 

When the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee was published tow'ards the end of 
theyear the Congress joined the general outburst 
of protest. Every section of political opinion, 
Liberals, Congressmen, Socialists and even 
people who were known to he the supporters 
of Government were opposed to the.recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
which were regarded as more reactionary than 
the provisions of the White Paper. 

This inability on the part of the Congress 
to join hands with others was responsible for 
the failure of Congress members in the Assembly 
to fulfil their election pledges as far as the 
“rejection” of the White Paper scheme was 
concerned. Congress members' speeches con- 
tained no mention of the constituent assembly, 
while the motions sponsored by them avoided 
the word “rejection”. Their attitude of 
neutrality towards the Award until an agreed 
scheme was evolved was also turned dowm by a 
combination of Muslim and Nationalist votes. 
Their neutrality in respect of a Muslim proposal 
accepting the Award resulted in the Assembly 
according its approval to the Award. Even- 
tually a motion made by Mr. Jinnah, in effect 
accepting provincial autonomy with certain 
modifications hut rejecting the federal scheme, 
was carried with Congress support. 

Side by side with the Assembly’s session the 
Hindu opponents of the Communal Award and 
the Muslim supporters thereof organised two 
conferences, one to condemn it and the other to 
approve of it. The communal feeling generated 
by these two conferences embittered the atmos- 
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Indian Princes. 

During the past four or five yeAra the 
Indian Princes have figured largely in discus- 
sions on the future constitutional machinery 
of British India. They became actively interes- 
ted in British Indian Reforms with the 
.announcomeht made hy representative Prtoces 
at the First Bound, Table Conference that 
they would join an All-India federation pro- 
vided there were adequate safeguards for 
them. This enthusiasm, however, waned in 
1031 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisability of their 
joining the Federation. The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr. Gandhi, 
on their intentions if they gained power, made 
the Princes pause before they plunged. The 
Maharaja of Patiala was the tost to come into 
the open to warn his brother Princes against 
the dangers to their very existence involved 
in the Federal Structare Committee’s plan. 
He declared that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi- 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and 
disappear from the map of India. He suggested 
the aclvisahlllty of a Union of Indian States 
directly in relationship with the Crown. He 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared 
his fears, and the view gained In strength that 
unless adequate guarantees were given for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
Join the proposed Federation, 

When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the 
first Bound Table Conference, to join the All- 
India Federation, no details of the scheme for 
the entry of the Princes were discussed. When 
the question was later gone into at the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of the 11. T. C. it 
became evident that the Princes had a number 
of mental reservations and conditions precedent 
to their entry. On their return to India they 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja of 
Patiala became the sponsor of a modified plan 
of federation, namely, that, instead of each 
Iluler entering the Federation singly on his own 
terms, the matter should be disenased by the 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry 
sliould bo so settled that the Princes as a body 
should form one group of their own and join 
the federation only for certain specifle purposes 
and to the extent that they consented to do so. 

This gave a new aspect to the whole question. 
For some time there was difference of opinion 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja 
of Patiala. 

Later on they arrived at a settlement between 
themselves and a common plan was evolved 
whereby the Princes were to settle the terms of 
entry of all of them ; it was also proposed that 
unless a inoportion of over fifty per cent, of the ; 
State.s joined no State .should Join singly. As 
regards their representation in the two federal 
Chambers, it was found that however widely the ' 
legislatures were enlarged seats could not be 1 
provided for each one of the 600 odd Indian 
States. Out of these 600 more than half are what 
.may be called small or minor States, And the 
larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda 
naturally objected to be placed on the" same 


level as the smaller States which are no more 
than mere principalities. Then an attempt was 
made to give representation to the smaller States 
on the group system. At the meeting of the 
Chamber of Prince.? held in Dellii in March 1033 
the Princes made a serious attempt to bring 
about a settlement of this question. Efforts 
were also made since then to settle this thorny 
problem, but the general opinion seemed to be in 
fa%'our of leaving it to be settled by Government. 

Apart from tliis, the main anxiety of the 
States in joining the federation is that their 
integrity and their rights under treaties sliould 
not In any way be affected except to the extent 
that they voluntarily agree to accede in what 
are called treaties of accession, They fear that 
once they enter democratic chambers they 
will not he able to hold on against the onslaught 
of democracy and by a process of wearing down 
they will soon be reduced to the position of 
mere principalities. It was with this object 
that the late Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, as the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
several safeguards for guaranteeing the position 
of the States against the danger foreshadowed 
above. 

Almost all the Princes of India or their 
representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
time of. the publication of the White Paper. 
The scheme -was generally supported by the 
Princes, subject to the incorporation in the 
Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 
distribution of seats among the States in the 
federal legislature and a satisfactory settlement 
of the claims made by the Princes under the 
vague term “ paramoimtoy." 

Interest next shifted to London where the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
on the Reforms proposals. Representatives of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
demanded statutory provisions rendering It 
permissible for States to enter the proposed 
Federation collectively through a confederation, 
measures to secure welghtage for the .representa- 
tion of States in the Legislature in the event of a 
bare minimum federating at the outset, prohibi- 
tion of discussion of the domestic affairs of States 
in the Federal Legislature, co-ordinate powers 
for the Upper House in voting supplies at joint 
sessions, freedom for States from direct taxation 
and inviolability of treaties. These condition.? 
were considered essential, but entry into federa- 
tion would depend on the final completed picture 
of the Indian constitution. 

In the course of the proceedings of the 
Committee, the Princes' representatives declared 
that the States would not take more tha,n a year 
after the Constitution Act and the Treaty of • 
Accession had been finally formulated to come 
to a final decision on federation, provided the 
door was left open for federating at a later stage. 

A certain amount of confusion was created 
by the claim made by Sir Manubhai Mehta, on 
behalf of the Chamber of Princes, for the right to 
secede if the Princes felt it nece.ssary to do so; 
after their experience over a period of time. 
He conceded the same right to Burma. Sir; 
Akhar Hydari, however, opposed this. The 
proposal was stoutly opposed by the Secretary 
of State also. Sir Samuel Hoaro said in the 
course of his evidence before the Committee that 
when the Crown placed the power acquired from 
the Indian States at the disposal of the 
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]i'crlpr;i1ji)n lor tlie fiinotioninf! of the Ti’ed oration, 
it Ixvamo part of the Fcderntion and the Crowi 
could not roturn it to the States ; nor conld the 
States demand or resume it later on. 

Yet another sensation was caused by the] 
insistence of Mr. Clmrcdiill and his followers that | 
the Friiiccs wore beinK jockeyed into accepting 
Federation so that the AVhite Paper scheme! 
could bo pushed through. Tliis, liowever, was 
unequivocally repudiated by tlie representatives 
of the Princes themselves and by the Secretary 
of State. 

The .foint Parliamentary C'oininitteo having 
accepted Sir Samuel Tloare’s sucge.stion that the 
new Uovomineut of India BiU should not coniine i 
itself to provincial a\itonnmy hnt should include 
the establishment of a federation for all-India, 
the position of tlie States in the Federation 
nainrally hccamo an important consideration 
with the Princes. They aiipoiiited a committee 
of States M'iiiisters to e.xamino the report and 
formulato their views. This -was done and a 
number of Princes, inoludiiig tlie must prominent 
Ixulers, met in Bomliay in February, 1935, and 
e.\;prossecl their disapproval of the .loint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s reconimeudatioiis as 
they stood, 

A resolution passed by the meeting of Princes 
emphasised that before the Bill could lie con- 
sidered as acceptable to the States it was neces- 
sary that it should be amended in certain 
essential particulars. These were set out in 
tlie report of the States IMlnisters’ Committee 
and referred to the form and mode of accession 
to the Federation, spocittc mention and presoi va- 
tion of the treaties and agreements concluded 
with the States, the extent of the executive 
authority of the Federation in regard to the 
States, the special responsibilitie.s of thoGovernor- 
Qonenil vis-a-vis the Indian .States, provisions 
consequent upon the possible susiiension of Hk- 
constitution, and enforcement of Federation 
Laws and powers vested in the Governor-General. 

The Princes objected to clause 2 of tlie Bill, 
which enabled the King to assign Paramouutcy 
powers to anyone whatsoever, and to clause 6, 
whereby, according to the Princes, everything 
ill tlic Act would hccouio ipso /uefo binding 
upon the States. They wanted specillc guaran- 
tees for tlic preservation of tlieir treaties .and 
agi'cements with the Crown. The idea was to 
inakn only such provisions of the Act as were 
specified in the Instrument of Accosssion made by 
individual Slates applicable to tliose States anti 
to specify items witli respect to which the 
Federal legislature might make laws for the 
Slate coiicorned. Similarly it was desired that] 
f lic executive authority of tlio I’lidcratiou should | 
ho sutijeet to conditious that migiit be laid down ] 
and accepted under the Instruments of Accession. < 
Tlic clause empowering the Governor- General' 
to assume l.ho control of tlie administration in 
tlie event of aii eincrgcucy, witli a view to 
maintaining tlie tranquillity of the country 
was objected to on (lie ground tliat it| 
migiit afford an excuse for the federal authority 
to interfere in the intcnml affairs of tlie Slate.. 
In sliort, fhe States demanded that their imwers 
.should remain untouched in the event of the 
suspeusioa of the constitution. They also 
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objected to the provi8ion.s vesting in thoGovcnior- 
General tlie power to enforce fed era] laws and 
to give direction to State.s in re.siieot of Ifedcral 
subjeots in regard to wliicli they (the States) 
failed to maintain a system of administration 
adequate for the purposes of the Act. The 
Princes refused to accept the principle of sotting 
off privileges and iiuiiiunities against a share of 
taxes, etc., assigned to the federating States. 
Tlicy also protested against the implied subor- 
dination of State Eailways to the Statutory 
llailway Authority. 

The Princes’ decision caused a great sens.ation 
and was proinjitly seized upon hy the Gonserva- 
tiv'e die-hards in Britain wlio saw in it a weapon 
with wliich they hoped to kill Federation. 
Mr. Glmrcliill and ids friends strove liant to 
make it appear that tlio Princes were unwilling 
to enter the proposed .Federation. In reply to 
this, prominent Slates Ministers iioinlcd out that 
tiicir object was not to refuse to co-oporntc in 
the reformed constitution or to oppose tlie 
formation of the .Federation, hut to irwist on 
certain changes in the Bill wliich they regarded 
as essential for the iiiaiiiteuancc of tlie riglits and 
privileges of the States. 

Sir Samuel Hoaro sliowed a conciliatory 
spirit and olfoiPd to con.sider the Princes’ 
reprc.scntations iu rc.spect of ilotails. On the 
quc.stiou of principle, however, lie refused to 
bring into discussion the question of Pani- 
moimtcy, which W'as deliiiitely outside, tlie 
purview of the Qovenimetit of India Bill. He 
declared emphatically tliat, “though His 
Majesty's Government recognise tlic advantage 
of further tdarifying tlic practice governing the 
exercise of Paramouutcy, sucli issues cannot bo 
determined by the consideration wlictlier the 
States do or do not federate. Still less can a 
settlement of any oul standing claims of indivi- 
dual States bo based on any sucli con.sideration.’’ 

On tlie question of specifying tlic subjects in 
respect of wliich the Princes were to federate, 
Sir Samuel Hoaro said, “ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never contemplated a Federation of 
India only as an association in which Briti.sh 
India, on the one hand, and the Indian States, 
on the other, would do no mere tliaii act in 
concert on matters of eonunon concern. .Fiuin 
aii early stage the discussions have, centred on 
the creation of an organic union between the 
two,, with the Federal e.xocutivc and legislature 
exoroising, on behalf of both, tlio powers vested 
in them for that purpose.” At the end of an. 
acrimonius debate in the House of Commons 
Sir Samuel Hoaro said : “ Firstly, the question of 
Paramountcy is one for coiisidcratiou iu India, 
and it is to a great extent distinct from the 
comsideration of a federal cunstifutioii ; secondly, 
we stand on the principle that the Crown’s 
representative must retain ultimate discretion ; 
Thirdly, we recogiilse there arc matters whieli, by 
further discus, sion in Iiidi.a, may be adjusted, 
while in any case through federation the .States 
win exchange the control of Paramountcy for a 
due share of eonstitutional control over a wide 
field of subjects. 

Three conclusions I draw from these con- 
siderations are : — One, thfs Bill, far from worsen- 
ing the liQsitioa of the Princes iu regard to 
Paramountcy, will make it better. Two, the 
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sxi’wilier pari; of the JMll has iiothinK to do with 
I'aTauiouiitc^y, which is not nieutioned in the 
Bill. The greater psirt of the Bill has therefore 
to 1)0 decided on other considerationsj and the 
introdiietion of .Barainouutey into the contro- 
versy should in no way compliciitc or delay our 
proceeding stoiulily and normally with the Bill. 
Three, Baranioiintcy must be dealt with in a 
normal way in India. It alfcchs all Princes 
whether they federate or not and whether the 
Hill is passed oiMiot.” 

The Secretary of State’s a.ssurances allayed 
to some e.Ktent the fears of Indian llnlers. 
Uuring the report stage of the Bill ainciidnients 
wore introduced by the Government whicli, 
it is btdioved, gonerally meet the issne.y raised 
by the Princes. 

A notable contribution to the discussion about 
the position of the Princes in the future India 
was made by the lit. Hon. V. S. Sastri in a 
.series of public lectures ilclivered early in llio 
year. Ills point was tluit tlio increasing 
cmpliasls laid by (.he Princes on the doctrine 
of the I'aramountcy of tlie Britisli Grown lanl 
assumed such magnitude tliat tlio entire basis 
of the. fabric, wliicli British India ami the Princes 
were hoping to realise liad clianged, and Pedcra- 
tiou as sucli tiireatencd to swallow the Dominion 
Status for which they were till Iheu striving. 
IJiuler tile present Government of India Act 
it was the (Tovcrnor-General acting witli Ids 
Council that looked after and maintained all the 
powers of Paranwiintcy under tlie Crown. But 
when tlio coii,stitutioiial machinery of tlie 
Government of India was .songlit to be clianged 
and substituted by Pederation, the Princes 
claimed for the first time that the flowers ot 
Paramouiitey should in the future Pcderal 
Government vest in the Viceroy alone, acting 
under the Crown, with certain niodilications 
demanded by them. Mr. fcia.stri argued that so 
long as the doctrine of the separate individual 
alfegiaucc of each Prince to tlie Crown and not 
to the i'oderal Government of the fui.urc e-vereis- 
Ing those powers under the Crown was maln- 
taliied, the donilnionhood of India would not be 
complete. Mr. Sastri called upon the Priiicps 
to make three declarations: tliat Dominion 
.Stains was the central goal of Indian political 
evolution ; that tlic army slioiild be completely 
Indiani.sed within a stated period ; and tliat tlie 
1‘riuees would liberalise their administration, 
set Ilf) reiire.MMiiativc institutions, accept the 
prineiiile of a privy purse and in other words 
make their sul)jects iiolitically efiicieut. 

Congress in 1935-36. 

Persistent indecision eliarac.ter).scd the affairs 
of tlie Congress in 1 935-3K. Tliere were repeated 
deiiiaiuls from many .sections among dongress- 
men tfiemseives for a clear oniiueiation of 
fiolicy. The country was kefit in tlie ilark 
aliont tile Congre.ss attitude towards tlie im- 
pending constitution, and wlicther, if Cong- 
ressmen u'ero returned in a majority Jii 
one or. iiior(,‘ iirovincial eoimcils, tlicy would 
lU-pept resfionsibility for the, adiuiiu.stivation. 
.Similarly, Coimrcss Hiiulns coutiiiiicd their 
agilaf.ion against tlic neithcr-acccpt-nor-rejcct 
attitude of tlio Congress towards tlie comnmual 
award. They had iiro ved to the orthodox section 
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in power that Hindus were not in lavour ol the 
wavering attUInde of tlie Ibngress on tbis 
ifuestion by succe.sstiilly (.'ontesting tin! eleetioiis 
to tlie Assembly in November. .li);54. Tlu-y 
fougbt the liongress openly at tliese elections'; 
but, liaving sneecedr'd at tlic polls, they did not, 
wisli to continue to be rebels against I, lie Con- 
gress, especially as sonic of tbe, leader.s of the 
dis.sontieiits were old and rosj)ia.d(.‘d Couaress- 
men. They tiierefoie tiled to secure ii re\ision 
of the Congrcs.s resolution on the communal 
award. 

Tlic Ihmgrc.ss partj' in the Legislative Asscml ily 
failed to implement its election promise' — it 
eoiilil not get the ilonsc to fiass resolution 
“rejecting” the new eoiistitntion ; notlung 
was' mentioned on tlic lloor of the House, about 
the constituent assuiubly ; nor did it succeed 
in repealing any “ rcpre•^•.ive ” measure',. 

But eiteouiuged by certain sncces.s(.'s wbleli 
it scored, tlie party asked permission to i.i.'ftrnul 
its parliamentary activities. 'I’lie resolnliou 
of the 19:34 Bombay Congrr'ss session jiermlttod 
only tlie contesting of tlie tlieii nnuiineiit 
.Assembly elections ; it saitl nothing aliont the, 
electloii.s to llie pro'.iiieial councils under Hi.- 
new coiistitntioii. The Parliamentary jioaril 
wanted to reject the (foveinilient of India .\i't 
of TU:35 not; only iiy ('iitcring the, new (,’onucila 
Imt. also by entering the Cabinet and from tlicrc 
torcing Government to abandon the scheme. 

There is auiotig t'oiigressuien a .section of 
opinion wliieli lias always iieen opposed to 
taking part in constitntlonal or imrliiuiientary 
activities. .Althongli tliey arc unulde to 
proituce an alti.'i'iiative prograinuie oi political 
Work — non-co-operation or civil disobedience, 
or any otiii.'r form of diri.!ct action was 
uiitliinkalilc — they eaniiot bring thi'iiiselvi’S to 
suiipui't the propo.sal to c.irry the (’onneilcutrj 
prograrnme to its logical conclusion of accepting 
ministries if and wlioro tlie party liappens to 
be ill a majority. 

The controversy between these two sections 
continued for several month'' without the oxe- 
entive of the Congress, namely, tJie Working 
Coiiiiidttei'.ortlie All- India Congre.ss Conuiiilti'O, 
giving any deiinite. lead in the matter. There 
were several meetings of tiie Working Commitf ec 
and i wo iiieetiiigs of tlie All- India Coiigri s.s 
Committee, not one of whicli Bipiarely faced the 
problem. 

llrocrasti nation marked some otlier activUles 
of the Congress during tlic year lii.’M-.'jy. 
Tlicre was repeated talk of concerted action 
on tlie part of Indiair political parties, more; 
I'specially Coiigrcssniou and .Liberals, to resist 
the new'eonstitutlon. Tlie idea originated so 
far Ixick as Dccciubci, llkll, wlicii tlie .l.iln'ral 
Federation, wdiich tnet at, Poona, ado|)ted some 
strongly Avorded resolution.^ on the rcforin 
proimsi’ils. Tlie jin'sident of tlie _ l.lticial 
Keileratlon for 19:3,1 made an ("itensive lour 
of India in the course of wliicli tic had oppi)i> 
tniiity to consult political opinion tJirougliout 
India. Balm Hajcndni Prasad, too, toured the 
country from one end to the other. Few, 
perlmji.s, of the past .Presidents of tlio two. 
premier politic.il organisiitiims liave travelled 
so Avidcly or aciiuirod so much lirst-lwnld. 
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kiunvli'ilae. Opinion in tlif cnimlTy apjiMrciitJy 
joint notion liy ( 'onujvssinon iind 
l/ihorals, bnt tlie leiidovshin of both orsianissi- 
tiniis sihoiumI oppnsorl to the iilna, and tbo 
proiiowil wai-i evinitnaliy dropped. 

'rhi', yi'.'ir was also n'liiiu'kaldc. for tlu> rapid 
urowtli of the .Sootalist Party in tlio (,'on2n''s«. 
'I'lw.v Urst woii^iurd sworilv with the orthodox 
sootion in, iui o])eii si’ssiou of tlie Conun.’ss in 
lu;!.l at Ivaraclir. 'I'lioy ri'pnatnd tlio attoinpt 
at Iimuliay. On Iiotli 'occasions tlioy did not 
■■iniiiovi' iiinoh, Init dnriria: tiio period liPid-dfi 
tlicy L'onsnlid!it('rl thoir position and snor''il at 
iiiori' tiian nrn^ provincial political coni’in'cnco. 
A. soina'c of i;iiconra<:f(>incnt. to tiiein was the, 
cimifc cd tlicir doyen, Piindit Javvalwrlal Nehru, 
•■i.s til" I’rc'-iilcnt of Hie t‘oni:ri-,'=s i,n' thi' eiirreni 
year. Althointh even in tlie latest session of 
the t'omsri'ss at .Lucknow tiieir sneccss. if any, 
was rieihitive. they iiave nndonhtedly become a 
force to he reckoned with. Tliere are many 
who foreeast that it will not he hnm before the 
Uonitresa inacliinery passes into Socialist hands. 


Wc now conic to the I.ncknow se^sion of the 
{'oimre.ei. The choice of tlie Pn-siih'iit ai'ainst 
the convention if a man not presiding ov.'r 
a s"ssi(ni in ins own province can he explained 
only by tlieinscrntable workiinrs of .tfr. (iiuidln’s 
mind.' Was it a desperate step ealeniated to 
tUiandon tiie Pougress to tlie left wingers ? 
Or was it done with the iiope that file responsi- 
bility of oiliee would curb the ('iithnsia.sin of 
Panilit .Nehru and compel him to exercise a 
cheek on his over-vocal followers ? Or, again, 
wash, nomoretlvmau expression of tlie eoniitry’s 
apprecia.tion of tlie sacrilices wliicli I’amlit 
-Nelini Ind made in the camse of political 
freedom, ? 

Wliatever the reasons. Pandit Nidiru sliowe.d 
no de.sire for compromise. He was nioie than 
ever a Soeidist and made no secret of Ids' 
doct.rincs. His presidential adilrcss af. Lucknow 
wins a more nut sjinken utternnee tiian tlie speech 
delivered liy lilin as 1 he lh’i''ident of the l.ahore 
session seven years previously. It was an 
nneiinivoea! eoiidcnination of the parliaiueutavy 
nientility of some Comiressmen and an open 
appo.ll I'o tlie ('omiress to adopt the goal and 
iiU'thoils of tlie Soviet with altemtions to suit 
Indian condition-. He saw no remedy for 
Jiidi'i.’.s ills (except throiigli socialism. He 
would desfroy iirivalc jiropcriy, expropriate 
vested interi'sts without compensation, nationa- 
lise land and imiustiics ami secure the transfer 
nf power from the present hoMcis to tliii prole- 
tiriU. 'lo him India was jiait of a world 
movement aeninst. c.ipitiilism and iniiienalisin. 
He was eipially oppesed to tlic fascist idea 
winch (Ictus the nil Idle classes, fn .short, 
li(' wanted the (‘oimre.-s to bceouie a workers’ 
and pe,is!uits’ ort'aui.satioii, hut— this Is im- 
Iiortant and shows that the Pandit is not 
absolutely devoid nf the sense of the practical 
—he aminunced that, in spits* of Ids strong 
eon viel ions, he had no desire to force his pro- 
gi‘.innne on an unwilling Congress. 

A man hoi iiua sueli views could hardly lie 
expecti‘d fo countenance a proposal that 
Congressnn*!! should accept nOice and run the 
adniini*-! tftfion imder a coiwtltulion wtiieh he 
bad denounced as oilenlati'il to consolidate the 
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hold of Impedalism on Tndin. Hut he found 
f bat the majority of his colleague, s and Congivs.',- 
ineti generally were iiiclini'd to give a ciianee to 
tliose wlio udvoeateii otiice aeccptaiice as a 
means of wrecking the eimstitntion from within, 
or ill least preventing (•(imniiinalist.s and rc:ic- 
iiomiries from oceipiying places of power and 
intlueuce. lie li(iwi*d to tlie inevitable. In 
doing so, iiowever, we V(.*vealwl that lie was in 
violent contliet with his eo- workers but tliiit 
he yielded to them in order to save tlie i'ongrcss 
from disinti,'gr;i,tion and tiie awkward sltnatinn 
tliat would a rise from ids resigning tlie im*sid ent- 
shiji on the eve of, or ia tin* midst ef, tiie si'ssion. 

if Pandit NT'liru made an open exliibitinn of 
his clear cut views, (hmdldan ('imgri*ssmen 
too niiiile no .secret of tli(*ir stout opposition 
to tlie .lloseow cult preaclied Vi.v I'amiit Nelini, 
Halm Hajeudra I'vasnd created a stir liy declaring 
that his knowledge of the Indian inasses was 
derived from personal contact and life in their 
midst, nottroni hook.s written by foreign aiitlior,- 
niiri foreign ciiMilitions — a gilie at Pandit .Nelini’s 
doctrinaire pliilosnpliy. Tims tlie si'ssion 
firogressed neifliei* side appreeinf ing the otiii'rs 
■ 'wpoint, iiiit iiotli intent on Icecping tlie 

imress mucliiiiery intact. Pandit Ni'lini 
. -ced to postjiouenieut of a decision on tlm 
ipiestion of otiice acceptance. 

Till' Soeialists succimiled on nm* or move 
minor points, siicli as tlm aliandonment of tin; 
nanual lain mrfrancliisi* for Congress lUertUiersiiip 
,nd oi.her elnmges in tin* (’ongre.ss constitution. 
,’liey l.ried to si'cmv for workers’ and pemsants’ 
irgnmsalions direct representation on tin* Con- 
tress. in this, liowcwr, they failed and the 
whole sulijeet of making the ( 'onL'ri'‘iK mote and 
moi'i* reia'csei.tatl ve nf tin* masses and responsive 
to l.hi'ir views and interests was refi'rred to a 
'ommitteo. 

tin the (pu'stion of Congress attitude towards 
lie new constitution, tlm following residiition 
viis iiassctl at laieknow : — 

“ Wlicreas the Government nf India Act, 
ICldfi, which is based on tlie Wliite Paper and 
till* Joint Parlianu'iitary I’l'port and wiiieh i.s 
in many respeeta even worsi* than the proposals 
eoiitaiued in tlioni, in no way repri'sents tlu* 
will of the nation, ami is designed to facilitate 
and pei'iM’tiiatc tliedouiinatiou and exploitation 
of the people of India and is imposi'd on the 
country to the aecompaiiiim'iit of widesprc'atl 
repression and the snppression of civil Hhci ties, 
tlie (torigresa reiterates its rejection of tlie new 
constitutioii in it,s entin ty. 

“The Coiigro.ss, as rnpresonting the will of: 
the Indian people for national freedom and n 
democratic state, deelares that no constitution 
imposed liy an outside authority and no con- 
stitution whicli curtails tlio sovereignity of the 
lii'opjo of rudia and does not recognfse tlioir 
lights to shapi* and control fully their iiolitical 
and economic futaire can hcaccciitcd. In the 
opinion of the Congress such a constitution must 
ho based OH the hidopondcnce of India ».s a 
nation and it can only he fniinod hy a coiistl- 
tnent assembly ch'ctcd on adult foauciitse or a 
franchise whh’h ap|)roxiniatt‘s to it as nearly 
as |)o.s.sjhlo, Tlm Congrivss, tliereforc, reiti'i'ates 
and stropse? the demand for a constitnept 
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asspivilily in tlio usnno of Hk; rndiaii pnoplnaurt 
(■alia upon its ri’in'csciitaliws and miuninn's in 
tin' L(‘£iisliiturcs and ontsiiio to work for tlio 
tiillilnUiiit. of tliis doniand. 

ru viow of tiu! fact, that olecfiions for tlio 
I’l'ovineial ijoaislaturf's uniinr tiio innv Aft way, 
ac.forflina to oHifialstatiuni;nts,tata5 pla(M> boforo 
tiio iioxt sfssinn of the Coiwross, tliis Oonf'ross 
rf solv'fs tiiiit, in sucii an o voiit, candidatos sltould 
lie put forward on its Itolialf to oontest snoli 
seats in aecordanw: witii tlio nnindate of tlu* 
( ‘onm'i'ss anti in pnrsnajief of its dodariiii policy. 
Suoli candiriatcs must lie chosen from tliosc who 
tuily suyiiiort tin:; (tonaress olijcctivcs of Indian 
independence and pledue tla.unsi'lves to carry 
out its policy in rea^rd to tin* .b(,‘f;islatur(!.s. 

“ The' A. I. ('.shall place la'foretlie eoimiry 
p’'ior to tile election a manifesto exiilaiuiii" the 
political and economic policy and prosrainnic of 
till' Conuress in conformity with the resolutions 
passed liy it from time to time. Tlio Provincial 
t'onjtress t'ommittecs may further supvdenient 
tlic matiife.stci hy addimj; thereto specilh! items 
wlueli have a speeial application to tiieir respec- 
tive pi'fuiuees. All provincial nianifcstoCN 
must lie approved liy tlie Workiut? (,'omuiittoe 
of the A. i. (t C. 

" Itcsolved furtlier tlial tlie fnnetiems ot the 
ParliaiiK-nt'iry lloanl be diseliarmal in future 
by the \i’'orkinu: Coniinitteo of tlie All-liidiu 
('orntress fommittee, Tlie Worlviu" t'ominittee 
i."! autlioiised to ajijioint sueii lioards or com- 
mittees as may be necessary to oiaanise cleetions 
to LiitJi'-Iature.s as well as to siuide. co-nrdinale 
and control the uctivitii's of (‘mmress meinliers 
in the Legislatures, Aeeordiiarly, till' Parlia- 
mentary .Board need not be reconstituted 
hereafter. 

“Tile question of aeeeptanee or uon-aecep- 
taiiee of olliees liy CouKress members (>leeted 
to tile Leiiishitiires under flic new (toiistitutiou 
l^a^ ina liecu a uitated i n tl le eoiintry , i.lie ( 'oimress , 
ill view lit tlie iirwertainties of tlie situation 
as it may devcloji, considers it inadviwai'lo 


to commit itself to auv decision at tliis stase on 
the .question arid leaves it to he decided at the 
proper time liv the A. i. ( 1 . (!. after l:•l-||lSldtiu!' 
the I’roviueiai t'onare-s ('ominlltccs." 

Mr. aamilii acted tliroualioiit as eoiisiiltant- 

-clile.f. He even attended tlie .session, hut as 

visitor iiiiyinp for iris cntrariee, Altlioua;li 
lie did not take iiart in tlie iiroceedinfi.s, it wa.s 
known that hi.s personality inlluenced most 
of tlie decisions at Jaicknow. and iat.er at; n 
nieetins of the Working Oomniittee hold at 
Wardha when an open breach was avi'rtcd 
thronali bis aood oflices. It may be moiitioiied, 
as an illiist, ration of the urowimi: power of 
Socialists inside tlie Comiress tliat for tlie 
lir.st, time in Comiress liisfory two advoe.iti's ot 
Moscow pliilosophy wcie uiveii seats on Hie 
executive ot tlie Comiress. 

No review of the activities of tlio Coiijiress 
in it)3.a-:5li is eompletc without a roferenee to 
tho eoleliration of its trolden. Jiiliilee. The 
Couuress to-day is not as it was a few doeade.s 
asio ; it has been transformed oiitofre.coiinition. 
Its development lias lieen sucli that several of 
file old-staaters had to Ii'aveit and form tliein- 
.selves into rival political organlsal loirs, [is 
creed lias boon chamied and its method of work 
altered, hut it remains to-day the most powerful 
political organisation ill tho land. 

It was proposed iiy some, former Coiipressmon 
that as far as the .inbileo celebrations rvere 
erned the present inaiiagers of tho ('.lorigreHS 
.•,liould so frame tlie prnurauime as to make it 
pos-,iIile for .iiou-Comires.smeu and erstwhile 
','ongressmoii to paitieipate in them, 'riiose 
.11 charge ot the maelilnery did respond to this 
request. Tliis attitude, coupled witli tli<‘ fact 
tliat the .session of the Lilieral Fi‘d oration was 
timed to meet at. ^fagpiir aliout tlie same time, 
prevented several firouiineiit ex-Congresameii 
troin taking jiart in the principal eelehration 
of the .luliilee. which was lield in Bnmliay in 
Heeemher at the place wliere the Ihst Session 
of tlie Imlian National Congress met in 18,S5. 
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The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombayin August 1018 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Lilieral Federation wliich has, sin ce 
then, been the olatforiii of Indian moderate 
leaders. It lield its first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Bancrjce 
: pipsiding. The Federation adopted for its 
. creed the old (5 ingress formula which 
i . was set aside by tlie Nagpur Congress. 

Wlien tlio report of the .loint Parliamentary 
s; Committee was publislicd at the end of 19:54, 

, tlie .lulieral leadcis pointed out that it not only 
i; retaiiuid all tlio objectionable features of the 
!; Wliite Paper but was retrograde in respect of 
. one or two essential factor.s of democratic 
govenimcnt, such as tlie metliod of ejection to 
the Central Legislature, , 


Within a short time of the pnhlicatinn of the 
report, the Liberal Federat.iou met at Poona 
under the presidency of l-’ainlit Hirdayaual h 
Kunzni. In liis address to the Federation he 
surveyed tlie entire political situation in the 
country and was very outspoken in ids analysis 
of the Joint J’arlianumtary Committee’s Beport. 
He condemnod it for its communal basis, for the 
place of eminence it assigned to the Services, for 
the introduction of indirect election to the 
Central .Legislature, for the safeguards, for the : 
proposal to establish second cliamliers in i.wo 
additional proviiiees, and above all for the 
omission of any reference to Bomimon Status 
as being the goal of rndia. 

The session was remarkable for the show of 
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the session contented itself with piissin" a The country was (icoplv Interested in tliis 
v(!solulum of strons; protest auainst the reforms in(»vp, whieli was widely diseiwseil in tin' Indian 
proposals eontainerl in tlic J. P. (J. Ueport. i)ress. 'i'lie (^xtl•elnn li-ft win" warned the 
Another notahlo feature of the proceedings at Consiress apiaiiisfc liavinu anvthin" to do with tins 
l:’oona, was the ontspokeu speech delivered hy Liberals, wliile ri"ht win" Libei'uls oj)iiosed any 
thelU.lIon. V. S. Saslriwhosaal: " Liberals joint action with the Thu.-re.s BVentUHllv 
cannot sivo their active oo-operatioii to a however, the proposal fizzled oiK.'nininlvowinn 
(lovorinueut prepared to enact a constitution in to fandaineutal diifercnee l)ofweeii tlie'two in 
delianeo and disregard of our dearest wSshes ; their goal and policy 
that would ho suicide.” Ili.s speech caused a The- nositimi nf ii.j. r 
, sensation at tlie time, inasmuch as he used exnlahied -iV. th/- aniMcfi n' r trl* r 
hiugnago which is not ordinarily used hy Liberals pv W wliieii in i d i.v’in ndww 
or hy iiim.self. For insfance, he said that tlie [935*' 3 V' { v,.; -..H'-.T, 

safeguards in the . 1 . P. (.!. IXeport amov1nte.1l to h .’,;,! , 

blackmail. ITe warned llritnin that “ licr trade '"J I" J'V ' tf 

o. f ibm- Oovcrnni.ait oV Vullia .Let aud.V/i thV ^ 


nnwiiiin.g India tiu? White .Paper jteforms 
proimsals.” Tlie lead given hy Air. Sastri was [he ^fiuiicils ^ lhitcidn" lhe ('..in^eiU 

fonowin-^e^MTon’''^"'^^ A'-t by indllcriml.iate op u.sUiou ? 

lollowmg resolution f ^iieoeed. 

“The National Liberal Ifederaiion of India The unity required has yet to he created, - lie 
records its profound regret at finding that the added, and when that unity is ereatcil. 
Joint Select Committee Ueport, instead of wrecking may not be iiere.ssary for socuriii" 
removing the glaring defects and short-connings changes in tlio constitution”. 

oL^bvthe liStton atit^^^ 

has in nttfT 1 sreca^^^^^^ aoveriimeiit of iiulia Act of and said tliat 

if iar„Vuyrf.u 

Hriti.sli Indian dedogation to the Joint Select ’V.ffc ! n 4 ‘ , d ‘s 'a nlr 
Committee, introduced further highly ohjec- sHCis^' .ver lei "■ 
tionable and reactionary features, rendering t^we ,h, not vS 
rc,si)onsible government in the Provinces and the n, .iV.r'o n , 

Centre, whidi the British Government profess !' 7 , 

to give to India, wholly ilUisory. Tlie h'eilera- . 1,7 Wi 1 lisor^a .Ikim ted ^ We 

tion is conviaeed lliat any constitution based 7 J; 

on the lines of the Joint Select Committee’s ,1,1 i . wi iiv r - hiV > , 1 1 1 


of Indian jiolitiiail opinion and will. 


allaying, very much intensify the. present deep " 

BSl/SK ai?, „S*wa“™!i7i JSS 1'"".,'. "o r»,.» ”,i.S »uS ul;„ ’& 

'• tlie provinces, a prograiniuc of wrecking is 

Their warning and advice produced no effect unwise and entry into Councils and acceptance 
on the J. 5 riti.sli Government, wlio went on with of otlice should not lie avvilded. In the centre, 
their plan to complete the scheme. Tlie Liberals there is little chance of a majority. All progres- 
jiut np very few candidates for election to tlie sivo parties sliould welcome opportunities of 
J.,cgislatlva Assembly and even those few working in and out of Councils in eollaboralion 
suffered defeats, tlie only Liberal to be returned with one another witlioiit in any way breaking 
being Sir Cowasji Jehangir from Bombay. with their other loyalties. A party jirogramme 

'I'lie extremist tone of the proeeedings of the ■‘'houid he drawn up without hi .sueli a 

• Poona session of tlie Liberal I’edcraUon made the proLwamiue. should be ineludcd reluff to agneiil- 
1/iberals very popular among Congirssmeii, turists, hindless laboun-p and urbaii workers 
although the latter still continued to look upon •'••Jid, the educated unemployed, 
tile LiberaLs with a certain amount of xiolitieal Tlie session wa.s remarkable for the element 
eoiideseension. 'I'he outburst of protest witli of realism imported into the iiroeeediiigs as 
which the Liberals greeted the report of the comiiared with the threats voiced at the previous 
.Joint Parliamentary Commiitee on Indian se.ssion at Poona. Tlie following resolution was 
Reforms, gave rise to the hope in some quarters passed at the Nagpur session ; — 

, "<-> n.u™i 

u.5VtL.r o, tlloiilit tl'ii U.c L!) «in)uia mmnl'MM Mta SSl 

eo'me. closer together and explore the possiliilities ‘hd av.ftcpt a single su gestion 

nt' imPcii -ii.Cmi lloth llahii Raieiidra Prasad improvement from India .S point of view 

of the Cnugrcss ami the Liburai federation I'h® coniitry with iiiiUKi objettionablo 

respeidively, were undoubtedly anxious t.o pmviaioiis added. 

evfdvc. a forimda wlieroby the two groiip.s could " (b) Yet, the National Liberal federation 
take eoneerted measures to meet tlie new con- considers that, in tlio cireiimstauces of India, 
stitntiou [anything like a boycott of the new constitution is 
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Jjitiln !inil iin|)i)Msi))k‘ sinrl vs fcheruforn of thn 
opinion t.hiit ill! inihionalisls of all iiari.ies ami 
uroniiK in tins (wninti'y should, in tlio snpronit! 
IntfireHis of India, act. toj'othci' in tho pouoral 
(dofdiion w’liicli ai-o f,o he hold, under tlnj now 
Acf;, SI) ns fo oxirad. from it; whatovnr noml if 
oiin yipld, so as t.o anoolorato t.ho reform of the 
oonsrif ntion on lines deinande.! iiy^ and iieeeiitaltlo 
to. iTuiian opinion. 

" (e) The Idbi'ral Vedecation reiteratos that 
no eonstitni ion ean satisfy Indian opinion. wUieii 
docs not a^pproxinnite as nearly as may ho ' 
the fonstitntion.s of the l)omin)ons and ooni-r 
to the })Coi)h; of Indiii. tile. f\dl rights of vrd.ioi 
SI If-'iovernmont ivith t.lie irredneililo niiuinnini 
of reservations for a short period fixed t>y 
siiii.nti' luxl wiiieh fiirtimr does not make for 
national .solidatinu.” 

li. is not noti'worUiy that the lit. Flon. V. S, 
Srinivasa Hastri. who was in reealeitant mood 
at Toona, save tlio hihcral deleuatfi.s roHstruo- 
liveadvieeat Na«pnr. Keferrimifo theapiiarent. 
ineovi'iniity in parts (o) and (b) of tlm resolution 
he jnstiiteil it hy sayiie' tliat Iho ennstitnlion 
was thrust upon i.iieui in a way i.lmy eoiild not 
escape. If they did not work tin- reforms some 
one else would work them. However il irk tin* 


situatinu minht lie, il, was neees-ary tlini tlvcy 
should come out of tlie wilderness and work 
the eonstitntiovi. tViiat ttiey could do in ten 
ywirs hy aeeeptiint oilice tlmy could not do in 
ion years by remainiim out of it, Tlio Ministers 
must be men of dear vision ami carry on tlicir 
duties witli lionour and be prepared to resimi 
ottiee if reiaiiiiiw it involveil betrayin'.; tlie in- 
terests of India. The eonsititutiou couid iie 
used to pood purpose — the iniildinp Ufi of a 
eonstitntioii more aeeoiitable to the jieoplo, 

Mr. Sastri advocated eatchimi' children yoiimf 
and indmiii'P i.liein, in their edmatinn, with llie 
ideas of lirotherhood and. nationalism. To no 
peoiile who liad known uroatnoss once could it 
lie denied altopcMier .s.iiil .Mr. ,Sa.sfr'. Iiejpite 
t!m referonee to joint action in eonjiuiddon with 
otlier political jiarties Jaberal leaders lost no 
time in makins it clear that they had no inten- 
tion of ahaiidonine their ailherence to the uoal . 
of .|)omlnioti Status and their opposition to 
(.'omrrc.s.s wild tallc. The door to co-operation 
tid.wecn (lonercssiiieii and Lilierals was flnally 
(dosed liy I’andit .lawahaidal ISidiru, who was 
(diosen tiS preside over the ijUidcnow session of 
(lie Indian Nationalist ('on"rcss. '.I'lie Moscow 
doetrino wliiidi he ijreaehed in .Vprii, 

dhsl tilmrals tn pursue their own course, 
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The. awalicnln" of political oonscioiisnoss 
amonu; Muslims in India as a soiiarate entity 
datss hack to I'JOfi wlien tlio AH-lndia Muslim 
Ijcafctio was formed. It worked up it.s influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ton 
years old it became snflicinntly important | 
to enter into an asreement — known since' 
as the Lnokiiow Pact — with the powerful 
Indian ^National Conarasn. The League fell 
on evil days in the ’twenties, and ditfcrcnecs set 
in ainopK its rnombers. When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Jfontford 
llcforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. Tills 1 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
wlin.se promoters evvneentrated on aggressive 
pre.scntation of Muslim demands. With the 
jn-ospnet of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the first ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise iMusIims into an iniiiiential body which 
wonlil safeguard their jnter0.st.s more effeetivcly 
tluin the League. The result was the x\.li- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1928. The 
publication of the Cominnnal Award and its 
inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms 
in 1033 helped this proec.ss of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1034 by the Aga 
Klnm to consolidate the community by healing 
the sTilit witiiin the Muslim .League and, if possi- 
ble, bringing tlie League and the Conforeiico to- , 
gethcr to work as a iniitedhody. His Mlghiiess 
succeeded in the former, but failed in the latter. ' 
Nevertheless, the spirit of unity tha.t was engeii- ' 
dered by the peace, move persisted and, although! 
tlie League and the Conferenccfuimtioned .separa - 1 
tely, tlmy worked with a coinmonness of purpose ! 


which liencfited the community as a wliolo and 
secured for it rights and privileges wliieli unity 
alone eonid being. Tliis work was carried a 
si i>|) further in ]03.')-;!fl when eompletc nnit.v of 
ontlonl: characterised the iietivliies of all Muslim 
organisiitions. .\s tliosi- lines go tn press, tlm 
leaders of tim eommunit y are .strivius to perfect 
tile nnilication and organise tin' comirnuilty all 
over the country so as to enable il to face tlie 
first olectiuns under the provincial antnnomy 
scheme. 

The Muslim League- — The All- India 
Muslim League came into being in 1 006 out of 
the universal desire among leading Mii.ssahaanH 
of that time for an effective organisation to 
protect their communal interests. Wit.h a 
view to secure separate Muslim reprcaent.aliou 
in the legislative bodies of the land nnder the 
Minto-Morloy scheme of constitutional reform 
then nnder discussion, Indian Moslems who 
had been hitherto keeping aloof from polities 
organised the League. Its original objects 
were the promotion of loyalty to British froveru- 
ment, the protection of political and oilier 
rights of Mussalmaiis and to place their needs 
and as])irations before Government in temperate 
language and to promote inter-coinmimul 
unity without prejudice to the otiicr olijects 
of the League. Mo.slom opiniim.s slowly 
advanced; and in 1913 the semiring of .self 
government within tho British lOnipiiv, was in- 
cluded in the objects. The. League was ii power- 
ful and influential body in 1916 and lOl 7, and 
what is known as the l.ncknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between t.iic 
League and the Congress in 1910' was bodily 
incorporated in the Government of India -Act, 
1919. The birth of the Kbilafab Committee 
however overshadowed tlic League wlmh fr m 
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!<JiU li.ul iiliMoht iUsiippearcd till April 
In lOiil, liownver, souiR iiiliueutial Moslem 
loaders like Mr, M. A. .Tinnali tlioiitclit that 
tlio Kliilafat t'uramitteo’s functions having 
ee.'isoil in view of the Turkish deposition of 
tliu Khalifa decided to revive tlio Xjeagne which 
met under Mr. i iunah’s chairmanship at Lahore 
in May 1924. 

A schism set in witii the annonneemenb of the 
personnel of the Statutory Commission on 
Indian Iloforins. The non-inclusion of Indians 
on the Commission was construed by a certain 
section of the Muslims as an insiiit to 
India •, and those who held this view decided to 
boycott tlic Commission. The majority of the 
cijiunmnity, iiowever, thongirt otherwise. 
The League’s douiostio quarrels wore, however, 
settled early in 1034 and it has since been 
fimotioniiig svith vigour under tlie leadorshii* 
of Mr. Jinnah. 

'The publication of the Nehru lleport hastened 
the advent of the All-Parties Muslim Conference. 
The Conference was called in 102d to counteract 
tlie olfoct of the Nehru lleport and to fornrulate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India. With the 
re'.iabiiitation of the League early in 1934, the 
Conference naturally sulfered sumewliat in 
iulluencn. The present position of the Con- 
ference is that it represents extremist Muslim 
opinion, AVhile the League stands for concilia- 
tion with Hindus and, politically, holds more 
advaneed views. 

Muslim Activities in 3933 36.— -The publi- 
<'ation of the Wliitc P.aper set the various 
Muslim organisations busy. 'J’iie executive 
board of tlio All-India Muslim Conference 
met together and asked for the largest 
measure ' of llscal, administrative and li'gis- 
lat.ive autonomy for tlio provinces, deiuandcd 
tile curtailment' or the Covornor’s powers and 
urged statutory safeguards for the proteetion 
of 'tlie personal law, education and culture of 
iMuslims. Similarly, tlio League session at 
Oaluutta expressed' dissatislaction with such of 
tlie provisions of Urn Coinniunal Award and the 
White Paper as fell short of the Muslim demands 
in respect of their representation in the legis- 
latures. '.L'lie. Delhi Session of the League 
wanted the Governors’ powers to be clearly 
deiiued ill tlie constitution and opposed all 
clforts to change the Coinniunal Award. ' 

The piiidication of the report of the Joint I 
Parliamentary Commitleo towards the cud of 
J934 caused an outburst of oppu.sitioii in tlio 
eoimtry and most loaders showed a tendency to 
join Olliers in condonining the Ooinnilttees’ 
liiidhigs ; but irusliiiis aa a rule rested content 
with criticism and did not go to the Icngtli of 
urging tho rejection of the new scheme. Kxcept 
for a sinali group of Nationalist Mnslims in the 
Congress, tlio eomniunit.v' as a whole oxpresseil 
its reiidiiK'ss to work the now cpnsl.itntion 
despite its (i of eets. 

Tlie Jihislim League, too, eondeiimcd the 
J. P. (!, Jlcpoil. as mori' reactionary than tlie 
M'liito ]’a]jcr, but, decided to accept the Award 
“ so far us it goes, until a siiiistitute is agreed 
upon by the various communities concerned.” 
On that basis it declared its readiness to i 
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co-operate with any other party " witii :i ^icw 
to seeiiriiig such a future constitution for India 
as w-ould satisfy the people”. 

There wa,s a full in tlio political activities of 
Muslims until late in llUb). During t lio Jludget 
se.s,sion of the Legislative A.ssciiUdy, Dabri 
Rajciidra Prasad, tlie Prisidcnt of the Coimrcss, 
linld iiroloriged consultations witli Mr. Jinnah 
M'itli a view to arriving at an agreed forniiihi to 
replace tlie Award, Tlie Muslim .spokesm.un was 
ready to explore avenues of inter-coiiimuiial 
concord but refused to consider ,‘uiy iiroposal 
wlilch souglit to take away from the cominunity 
wliat it laid been given uiider tlie Award. Tiiij 
Congress leader on bis part was willing to make 
any sacrifuie to tlie minority conununity pi-ovided 
“the anti-national .separate electorates” were 
snlistitutcd by joint electorate.s. .Vftcr nbonl a 
fortnight’s negotiatiiiu tllo.^’ evolved a fornmla 
I w’herchy Muslims retained the rights gi\cu to 
them under the Awani, luit agreed to subsiituto 
separate iiy joint electorate on tlio iiiulei- 
staudiiig tliat a franchise, dilicreui. (o tliat 
governing tho Hindus was made applicalile to 
lUu.sliins so as to lirlug tiie latter's voting 
streii,gtli in propori ion to tlieir populaliun ratio. 
Tliis formula diii not prove accepiable to Bengal 
and I’uiijah Hindus wiio opposed the diil'ereniial 
franchise and also olijectcd to Mu, slims becoming 
a ,slat,utory majority in those two I’rovim’es, 
Thus tlie peace parleys liroke down and the Uvo 
coiniiumitie.s continued to drift apart. 

Keceully tlie Jtuslim League has again been 
eoneciitrai ing its atti'utiou in clt'orts to consoli- 
date the [lositioii ol tlie Musliiu community. 
Ibdikc the t-'ougress, the Hindu .Mahasablia and 
allied orgaidsations the Muslim organisaiion 
and leaders nciiiitaiued discreet silence on puldic 
I questions. The otil.V exception to thi.s was tlieir 
advocacy of the rights of the, iMusliins to wliat i.s 
hold to be a mosque in tlie compound of a Sikh 
bsiiriiie ill Ijiilioi'c, which was demolished in tile 
I eour.se of one night and on whlcii proloiigoil eom- 
iiumal warfare wa.s waged between tlio .Sikhs and 
the Maslims of the Punjab rosiilthig in serious 
damage to life .and ]>ro]j(;rty. ’Tlie '.Muslim 
Sileiiee was obvimnslyduo to tlieir desire to tuclrie 
their problems in arealistie mtimier. 

'TIic speech of tho President to, and the resolu- 
tions adopted by, the 1930 session of the A 11- 
liidia Muslim League wliicli met in liombay 
iudieate tlie attit.ude of the eoiiuuanity towards 
political questions. Saiyed Mir Waxir llussau, 
who presided, eoiuplained about tlie defects 
of tile eoustitutiou of 1935, but declared hiinstilf 
against any iiroposal to wreck it, if liy wrecking 
was meant the creation of deadlocks in the 
legislatures. The League iinaiilmously passed 
the following resolution ; — ’’ Whereas the Parlia- 
mentary system of Government which is being 
introduced in tliis country With the inaugmation 
of the new constitution presupposes the forma- 
tion of parties with a well defined policy and 
programme which facilitate the oducatioa of 
the eleetor.ate and co-operation betw'ceii group.s 
with approximate aims and ideals and ensures 
tho w'orKiug of tho constitution to the beat 
advantage ; and wliereas in order to .strengthen 
tho solidarity of tho Muslim, coiumuTdty and to 
secure for the Muslims their proper and eifeetivo 
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sliiii'i! iu tlus iifovincial Kovonimouts, it is cssinitinV 
that th(! Mvislims should orfiauisn theiasolves 
as ouc party, witli a u iulviinued and proKrossive 
]in)m'iuuiue ; it is horehy resolved that the 
All-ludifi Muslim League do talce steps to coutest 
tile iipproachins' proviueial eleetions, and for this 
juirpose appoint Mr. Jiniiali to form a ceiitol 
eleetiou lioard under his presidentship, eou- 
sistiu" of not less tliau ii!> members, with powers 
to (ioustitute and afiiliate iirovineial eieetioui 
iioards iu various iirovinees, iiaviug resard to 
the eoiulifiion of {>aeh province, and devise ways i 
and muaus for lairryiii;' out the aforesaid olijecti!!.” 

AViiile aureeinu to work the provincial scheme 
under tlic new comstitution for Avhat it is wortli, 
despite its olijectiouahle features, the LeukO' 
critieised the federal sidieuie im^oriio rated iu tin 
(loveniment of India Aetof l'J:{5a.s ‘'most real! 


Tlie followiuu is the text of tile resolution cri- 
tieisinn Ihe Act whieh was moved ))y Mr. Jinnah 
the penuaneiit President of t he .lj0a;!U0 ; — 

“ The All fndia Muslim Leafjiio enters 


of liKiO, uiKin tin: jieople of India, attainst their 
wilt and iu spite of tlieir repeated disaiiproval 
and dfsseid, I'.vpressud liy various jiarties and 
bodies in the. couut.ry, 

" The Li'auiie. considers tliat, liaviie.; regard 
• to the. conditions prevailiiin at present in tlie 
euiintry, the provincial .S(dmmL> of tlie eoiisti- 
tutiou lie utilised for uhat it is wortli iu spile (jf' 
the most olijectiouuhle features coutaiued 
tliorein, AVliich render tlie. real coutr<d 
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rospuusiliility of tlie .Miuihlryaud the Iieuislature 
over the eiilire field of ( ioi enimenl and tlie 
Administration imuatoi'y. 

Tlie Leauue is elearl.y of tlie opinion that 
the All-India federal selieiiie of (he Ceulriil 
Goverumont, embodied in the Goverument of 
India Act of 10^5, is fundamentally bad ; it is 
most reactionary, retrourado, liiiurious arid tatal 
to the vital intero.sts of British .India pin-a-ma 
the Indian States, and it is calculated to thwart 
ami delay indefinitely the realisation of India’s 
most cherished Koal of complete responsible 
uoverument and is totally uuaccoptalile. 

“ 'Pile lioaiiuo considers that the. .Hrit.isli 
ParUa.numt should still take the earliest o)ipor- 
tiinily to review the whole sitiiiitioii iiiresli- 
reuardiii.u the Ceulral selieiue before it m iii 
auuurated ; or el.so the Loapiue feels convinced 
that the iiresent scliiune will not briiui peace 
and eoutentiuent to the jieoiile, Init on tlie 
font rary it will lead to disasi er if forced upon and 
liersisted hi, as it is entirely unworkable in tile 
Interests of India and her ])0ople.” 

Aiiotlier feature of the activities of the Muslim 
leaders diirinK 198.j-:J() was their dc-ire to seeure 
the iiettenueiit of (he coiidllioii of the nvisses. 
Tlie lead in tlii.s mutter was uiven by 11. if. the 
,lU!i Khuii, who jileaded for a surimined eeonnmie 
pnmrainme, for the uplift of tlie larue liody of 
.Muslims. "With tliis eeouomic iirounuumc on , 
(lieir lips, the .Uiisllm leaders, a1 tlie time of 
writinu, are Imsily eiwaued in cdueatiuu Alusliiii 
eleetorates and perfcetini' local eoiumiuml 
organizations so that the policy and iirognimiue 
of the Aluslims iu regard to tlie coming proviueial 
goverii'iueiits could be pursued with a shiglouess 
of purpose all over the country. 


Government of India Act, 1935. 


The seeds of thi‘ Government of India Act, 
wliieli was ]ilaeed on tlie Statute Book in lO:!;"). 
Were sown as far liiiek as tlie autumn of 
when tlie rndiaii .llouiid 'l a' ie Conferenee met 
in liotidon for the lirst i me. Three sessions 
of tile (Hiiiference were lielii, and it eonclnded 
cm iJeceiiilier 24, 1982. Soiiio inontlis later 
tlie lii itisli Government published their proposals 
for (lie refoiiii of tlie Indian eoiistitiition liased 
on tile largest measure of agreeinent roaclied 
lit (lie three .se.s.sioiis of tiio Kouzul Table Cou- 
fereiice. These jiroposals were embodied iu a 
WTiite Bajier (Mareli 1938) which was referred 
to a (’ominitteo of tlie two Houses of Barliament. 
Tlu; Uomiiiitteo submitted its report in October 
1984. liased on the rocorrmiendntions of this 
f'oiiiniit(ee, the Govenimeiit of India Bill was 
jiresented to Parlianient in October, 1935. The 
Bill lias since become laiv w’ith a few ehanges iu 
its iiassage tlu'ough Barliainent. 

The Act TU'opose.s to set up a Federation with 
respcuisiliilily at tlie (’eiitre, and to provide for 
provincial autonoiny as a preliminary step. 

(I'lie Federation wliicli the Act provido.s liilfcrs 
ti oin (:liosu in other piarts of the world because 
its units are not homogeneous. The Indian 


Slates diifur widely from (lie liritirii India 
I'rovinees. 'JTiese eoniplieatioiih reuet upon the 
eonstitution. .As Sir Samuel Jloare said in tlie 
House of {'ommoiis '* tliey react, for instance, 
upon the pirovisions as to linw the federation Is 
to he formed, fur it i.s obvious tliat the L'riiiees, 
being voluntary agents, can only eider of tlieir 
own volition. They react again ujion (he 
kind of exeoutive and Hie kind oi legislaiure, 
that is proposed, each side of the federation 
obviou.s]y demanding adeuiiato reiU'c.sentation 
both iu the government and in the fediu-al 
legislature. Tliey react again upon tlie relai ions 
between the two Federal (Jhanibers, tire ITiiices , 
from the first attachrug the greatest possible 
importaiiee totlie (JlmmlKTS having ecpial ])owers. 
They react, further, upon tlie.. list of federal 
subjects, the, Prine.es again rightly insisting that, 
apart from tlie fnne(ion.s ol Goveriinieiit wdiieli 
tliey surrender to the Federation, there slioiild 
be no interference in thoir interual sovereignty. : 
These eoniplieations make a formidable 1 list of 
dillicultie.s.” 

The Act sets uji a Federal lixeenlive similar 
to tlie re, sponsible executives in other federations 
of tlio Fiiipire. Tlie whole exeeid ive power of 
the Federation is conferred on the Governor- 
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(ImuiTal, ami his Ministers are appointed to 
"aid and advise” him aiifl Iiold ollice diu'inK 
his pleasure. The Ministry shall consist of 
persoiiB in whom the Lesislatnre has conMenco 
and tin; (lovernor-lJeneral .shall disini.s.s tliein 
when they lose that conlidence. 

In contrast, however, with Dominion Constitu- 
tions, the Governor-General of India la aiven. 
special powers by the Act. In the first place, 
tlie llupartments of Iforolan Affairs, Kcclesiastical 
Ait'air.s and Defence are "reserved” and will bo 
administered by him thronah the aHoncy of 
counsellors ; in the second place, in all other 
departments he may act in certain cases and for 
certain pirrposes otherwise than on his ministers’ 
advice. 

7'ho Actimposc.s upon him special rosiionsibili- 
tics for : 

(n) I'he prevention of any fxrave menace to 
the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part tliereof. 

{h) The safeiJUiardinn of the financial stability 
and credit of tlu' federal Government. 

(c) Thc' .safeituardinn of tlie legitimate 

intoreats of the minorities. 

(d) Till' seenrinK to, and to the dependents 

of, persons who arc or h.'U'e lieen 
memhera of tlie pnhlic services of any 
rifThts provided or preserved for tliem 
liy or under the Act and thc safeniiard- 
in!^ of their leqitimate interests. 

(c) Tlie pre void. ion of discrimination, 

(/) The prevention of action wliich wonld 
suhji'ct Koods of United .ICiiiffdom or 
lUirmuse oriffin imported into India 
to discriminatory or xienal treatment. 

(f/) Thi' iirotection of the riphts of any Indian 
State and tlie riglits and dignity of tlie 
rulers thereof. 

(/i) The soenring that the due disehiivgo of 
his functions witli rosiieet to matters 
with re.spect to wlilcli he is hy, or under, 
the Ad required to act in his discretion, 
or to exercise his iiidividnal judgment, 
i.s not prejudiced or impelled iiy any 
course of action taken with respect to 
any other matter. 

Tlie Pedoral Legislature will consist of two 
eliiuiiliers : tlie Council of Stat.i' and thc federal | 
A.ssembly, Tlve Council of State will consist 
of not inore. tlian LO-t representatives of the| 
federating Indian Slate.s and of loO repre.senta- 1 
lives of liritisli India eleeted hy tlie peopile, of' 
wiiom six will iie eliosi'ii liy tlie Governor- General ' 
in ills discretion, 'riie Council of State is to be a 
permanent body with a xirovisiou that a tlui'd 
of it.s niemiiers .slionld retire every tliird year. 
'I'lie representatives of ilritisli India are to be 
ciioseil on a communal iiasis, while those of the 
States Will ho appointed liy the. Rulers of the 
Stales coneeriied in aeeordanee with tins relative 
rank and imporinnee of the State. ( Sea tahle at 
•the, mid of thin (diaptar for the aomponitimi of 
the liritinh Indian half of the Cornell of State.) 

Tlic Federal Assembly will consist of not more 
tiian C25 ii'proseiitativps of the federating Indian 
States and of :i50 roprosentatives of lititish 


India mostly elected by thc I’roYinciiil Legisla- 
tures — -by the lower lloiiso of the Provincial 
Legi.slatiircs wfierever tliore are two Hmiisea. 

The federal A.s.sciiilily i.s to continue for five 
years from the date apiioiiited for tlieir first 
meeting after the expiration of which it will be 
dissolved. The distrilnition of scats here will 
also be on a comimnial basis, 'riius. tlie tlindii, 
Mirslini and Sikli seats will bo filled liy tlie 
representatives of those convimiuities in tin? 
Provincial Assemblies voting soparai-ely for a 
prescrilied niimlier of eoniniunal si'ats. Ih'- 
pressed Classes will liave representation from 
among the ILindii seat.s, Ileside.s tliese tliree 
main groiiiis. Europeans, Anglo-liidiaiis, Indian 
i,'hri.Mtian.s, rcpre.seiital.ive.s of commerce and 
industry, laudliolilers, representatives of haliuur 
and woineii will Iiave seats. {Sertalla at the 
end of thi.'i rhnpter for the romponition of 
the Jtrifish Indian half of the Federal Annemhlii.) 

An “ aminal financial statement ’’ setting 
out the c.stijnated receipts and expenditure of 
the federation in respect of every liiianeial year 
will be laid liefore botli Chambers of the federal 
Legislature. Tlie estimates of ox^ieiiditure will 
show siqiarately i.lie sums required to nieid. 
expenditure charged upon tlie ivveiiue.s of tJio 
federat.ion ; and the sums required to meet 
other expenditure proposed to be made from tlie 
revenues of the federation. Items falling under 
l.lie former category will not be submitted to 
the vote of the Legi.slature. With a view lo thc 
oliservnnee of the well-recognised priiiciplo of 
public linaiiei' tliat no imipo.sal for the impo.sition 
of taxation or for tlie approprhUion nt pulilie, 
revenues sliould lie made oGierwisc liiati on tiie 
resiionsibility of the Execute, it is provided 
in the Act that no demand for a grant is to bo 
made unless rceomnieiidcd by the Governor- 
General. 

The Federal Legislature alone may make laws 
upon any federal subject and the Provincial 
Legislature alone may make law.s upon any 
subject treated as “ coneiirrent ” ; lint in case 
of conflict federal legislation sliall jirevail luilesa 
tlie provincial law has lieen reserved for the 
consirlcration of the Governor-General and has 
received his assent. 

The foregoing is a description of the framework 
I of the India federation. When half of the 
1 Indian Stales, on thc liasls of iiopniation and of 
I riqjrcsentation in the Upper foileral Chamber, 

I have acceded and after botli Jloiise.s of Parlia- 
, ment have presented an adiiross to His Majesty 
i praying that tlio Federation may be brought 
I into existence, a Royal Proclamation will give 
legal effect to the federation of India. 

The creation of a number of autonomous 
administrative units including two new ones, 
namely, Sind and Orissa, some of which have 
in recent years found it vurjr dilflcult to make 
both cuds meet, and the need for a strong Central 
Governnient presented sonic very difficult 
financial problems for the framers of the con- 
stitution. The. allocation of snnrcea of taxation 
and the sctilcment of hiiads of cxjiciiditnre 
and debts, not only to enable the provinces 
progres,siveIy to develop but also to provide 
the Central Government with adequate funds to 
discharge its AU-India responsibilities was the 
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. , . pniblein. I'o si;eure a Hatisfactory soluMon i 
jf tills probiam l lio axport advicp of Sir Otto i 
Nifinit'yp]’ was soiiHlifc. His rafominonrlations 
ai'<‘ suinmai'isml olsawlipn! in this voliinu!. 
(SiHi pago 671.) 

Tiio (iiivdruniant of India Aot also ostablislu'S 
a Statutory llaihvay authority vvliifh will take 
over llm oxwaitivo anl.hority of tlu; IhslcjiMtion 
ill I'ospoi'f, ot tlin roitiilatioii, ociustniotiori. 
niainteniUKJn and ojH»ration of ntihvays poininu; 
riiidor the jurisdiotlon of tlu- Fcdpral (lovorniuotit. 
Thf-powi'rswhii-htlu' aoM-rnor-Oi-iK-nilposs-ss-h 
ot talcin't ai-i.ioii in virt lu- ofspccial rpspoir^il>ilitii-s 
and in ro.siiwit of tim n-.sor^'i-d .sidiji'ots o.xti'Jid 
to thii niviiiK of ilin-otious to t.lu- Itailway 
authority. . 




Tinder tin- Act a T'ederal i'nnri. is to bo 
o.si alilishod wiiicli will consist of a IJliiof dustUv 
of India and siicti nmnticr of otlicr Juditos ns 
His iVIajcsty inuy deem lu'i-essaiy. Tlie Federal | 
L'o art will ordinarily sit in Dellii. It willlinve an 
oriijimil jiiriMlictionand an appellut e jurisdietioii, 
in the latter in appeals from Iliirli t'ourts in 
Ilritish India and in l'’eiiended States, its 
orittinal jnri.sdictioii will extend to any di.sptite 
between any two or more of the follovyinir, 
namely, the Federation, any ot tlie I’l-ovinees 
ami any of tlie Fedi-rated .States. Provision is 
also made for an ajuie.-il to (die Jiiilicial 
Committee of the J’rivy Coiim-il from a decision 
of thu Federal Court. 

Tlie .\et alioli.sbes tlie Conneil of file .Sei-retnr.y 
of State for India and niiikes liim a Minister of 
the (Town individually responsible tor tlie 
cM-rcise of ail authority sesti-d in the Crown in 
relation to tlie alfairs ot India. He will, liowevi-r, 
coutiiiue to be a meiiilier of ilie (Mbiiiid- and ol 
Parliament, to wliieli lioilie.-, lie Will lie respou-'iltle 
for Ids actions. 

Provincial Constitutions. 

Tt may take two or throe years before the 
federal part of the ronstltutlon is ready to func- 
tion. In tlie, meantime Provincial Autonomy 
will be set up. Under the .Vet tlievc Will be 
eleven (lovevnor’s provinces, namely Madrtis, 
Uoiiiliav, lletmal, the United Provinces, the 
Piiiifiifi, Uihar, tlie Ci-ntral Provimics and Jierar, 
Assam, tlie N. \V. !•'. Province, Orissa ami Sind, 
w’itli power to the Crown by Orde.r-in-Conueil 
to cre-ite, if deemed m-eessary, a new Province, 
increase or dinunisli (die area of any province 
or alter tlie boimilarics of any J.*rovincc. The 
Provincial J-lxocutive will bo similar to thatofi 
the Ihuleration in form. 

In addition to the Oovernors’ Proviacos there 
will lie tlie lollowimt Chief tdommi.ssionnrs’ 
yirovinees •. Ilriti.sli Piiiluciiistaa, Jh-lhi, Ajmer- 
Alorwani. Coorfj, the Andainau and Nicobar 
Islands, the area known ms I'antli I'iplida ami 
sneh other Chief Commissioner.s’ Proviuees as 
may he ereated under the Act wliieh will be 
admini.sterod by tlie (rovernor-(jfcnerad actiiuT 
tdirouu;U a (diief Commissioner to bo appointed 
by him. ■ . ■ 

The Provinces of Mfiilva.s, Jioinbay, BonRad, 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Assam will 
have two Chambers, Upper and Lower, iiiunely, 
the Legislative Ooiiueil and the Legistativc 


Assembly, wiiile tlui others will have only one 
Chamlier, (die f.eiiisl.if ive Assenilily. ifi'tiri -eii- 
Lej'i.slative A.ssembly will tie by 
separate eleetovates for each commiinif.y liased 
on tile provi.sions ol ilie I'omiiiunal Vwiinl ns 
modilied liy tin- I'ooua i'.o-l of ,Ue[i(eiiiiiei' -J.:,. 

under wiiieli a number ol seat.s out ot idle 
seats elassitleil a,s a'eneral seals w-ill In; reserved 
to tile Bepresseil Classes. The life of the 
Provincial Lest.slatures will be the sumo as ( hat 
oftbe Federal. 

ivinces with lii-eameral lepiislatiiU’es 
tile. Upper House will see tliat the T.ower lloiisn 
does not indiiige in hasty am! ill'eoneeivcd 
leaislution line to tlie tompni'iiry majority’ ol 
any yiarty. But tlie deliberations ni the Uiiper 
lliiiise will also lie suliji-ct io ex.uiiination liy tlie 
Low'er House. 

Wiiile tliere will be no nnininated meuiiu-vs 
and no otlU-ials in the .\ssemhly — ^nll meiubi-rs 
ol (lie l.ower Ifmise will iieeiecled — tlie Unverner 
will have the rialil to ill) .some scats in flu- 
Provineial Conneil wherever one exiids. (.see 
tahli’fi at Urn md of t,his ChapUf for the 
compon'Um of thr Vrorawin! ('aniivih- ti'nl 
Pi'Diimial Aienemhlm.) 

riie constitnlion seis oiit lhe (infililieatlon- 


of ele 
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idii 1 


ivi'-i' 


„ -ral nature, aiiplicable to all 1-. 

piirlienlar Provinces are dealt witli .sciiarately, 
as in some cases the payment of loeal taxation. , 
in other cases yiayment of loeal taxation, in otlior 
eases ]i,ayineiit of Iiiml i-evetiiie is tlie nnin 
fpialilication. Tlie new eonstitution lias e.vteiid- 
ed (lie existing fraiicljise ,su as to enfi'aiicluae. 
about IP pel- cent, of the total population of 
Ilritish India. Tlie Acts of I'.il.'i ami IhU.t 
yirovided for an electorate of approximately 
a per cent, of tlie total pojmlation, the fraiicbi.se 
based mainly on a proyierty c(ualiflcai ion. Under 
the ri'formcd constitution women have a much 
wider franchise, over 0,000,000 female elect, oratc.s 
as compared wltli ;jl,",.l)0() provided by tdie acl.s 
of ISIU) ami IDli). The Aet of lOO.-i sei-iires 
representation lor woiueti, for tlie Tiepri-ssecl 
Classes, fur industrial labour and for special 
intcre.stsand for tin- bulk of the sniall landholdcr.s, 
.small cnltivators, urban ratepayi-rs a.s well as a 
substantial soction of tlie ptioter c, lasses. 

At present the .Provinces have, no original or 
independent pnw'ers. The local (iovemments 
are uniler the superiuteudenee, direetion and 
control of the tiovi'nior-General-iu-Coimcil and 
the Secretary of .State for .India. The- lit'#' 
step wliieh the new constitution propo.sf-i to 
take, is to create provinces wdih indeiiemlence 
(if thedr own and: to assign to them a certatli 
HXtdusive, sliare of the, activities of Government. , 

. Tliere will be a transfer of all subji-eta to the . 
CMiitrol of thedegislatnre. The subjects wlildi 
arc classified as provincial will, as indicated 
abim-, be exclusively dealt witli by 1 be Pinvincial 
0-overnmenl wbicji wdll liavc power t-o malce 
laws for -jiimce and good government. There. ' 
will be no more “reserved” suliii-els, .Vll 
subjects will be *' transferred.” Tlie administ ra- 
tion of all the.se sulijects will pass from the 
bnreaucraey to the control of Aiinisters responsi- 
ble to the legislatnri'. iSneh subjecl s w’ill include, 
ppblic order, courts, police, yirisoiis, education, 



('loo&rnmmt of hiiiia Act, 1935 - 


liealtlraiii! public wovlfM, iisnetilturi), Uuiltu- the iu;W Oiui.stitufciou Ibu (.loviu'tinr 

fiii<!sl-n, liuiil I'cvotiiK!, excise, tuils. iiiKuiiploy- willluivo iihiiost; the sitiiu! speciii! n-siHuisibilitics 
iiKUit null certiiiu eliu-iscs cii! taxiitkm. ;is thit (iovenior-itiuienil excc|)(; the oiu: rchitiny; 

Oru, tally 1 lie iiliuistois tvill be cutrushal with 1 b'^ .'.‘I vf* ’ ,Tl‘SVi.u 

CThe'ai;e^n« 

CeiHilutiou llu.y will be elhwtiv.j ox.wutiws. Th,. ' of ‘ will 

! ‘i’ ua'"i w'. 1 1 .n‘'Vpni)Mi“hi v”wiii"iK ' iuu uk ' \ ^ ‘ 

rib'ht iuaei imliiiezideiitly (ti the Jliiiisters.slu.iihl >‘iw‘ l-'i'-'' »t a bu.iKfU^^^ 

otteasions Should not hex eij Ire.iuent. ei.iit-idemble pelilieui puwiu-. 

lioth tluj lipiKtr iuid Lower lloii.st.'i-; will liave .l'iverythiii,y depends on wlietlier it is winked inn 
piiu'er (o iidliate leyislntioii exee])l Hint .Money siiirit of en-operntion, siiteerhy and imily or in n 
Jiills wilt be initiiited in the Lower House only, spirit of irresponsibility or. eoiinuimal bias. 
Should tliere be a dili'erenee i.if opinion Iw.itween In tlie former event, liulia’s advanee alony tlie 
the two Uouse.i witliveeai'd to a Jiill tile Ciovernor patli of ivsponsibl<> tiovenimeiit is assiiied ; 
will 1)0 e,m])o\vered to convene a joint .“e.ssion in the latter, tlie (JoVenior’s or tiovizmoi' 
of the two .lioiise.s. Any Hil! nlliinuid hy tlie (leni'rnl’s siiooial piiWor.s will be nioie than 
majority in tlie joint wessiou shall be taken to justified, 
havo been duly passed. 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Repiresentatives of British India. 


I’rovinces or Conmiunity 


Central Provinecs and 







THE FEDERAL ASSEMBLY. 

Representatives of British-India. 
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-In Bombay seven of the .acnoral .st>at.s are to be reserved for Slaratlias. 

In the Punjab one of the Landholders’ seats is to lie a seat to be fillwl by a Tnmandar. 
In As.=arn and' Orissa the seats reserved for women are to be non-coiuiuuiial seats. 
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The Indian Legislature 


The iitmual llndt'el, session of tho Imliiui 
ijUKisliitui'c eoinini'iuMl wiHi tlie (irst ineeliiiii 
of the. h(ie[isi!ttivc, Assembly on 21 .Taiiuiify. 
I’roeeerliuKs befran "vvitli ii moluon for aiijourn- 
iiieiit, niov(sl l)y Mm fiomrress parly as a means 
of eeuRoriuf! the (lovei’nineuf. of Jiiilia ovei' a 
conlideiitial eirenlar issueil Ijy t.lie liomo Uovern- 
nmnt in (;onnei:tion witii diieisimis of the reeL-iit 
ineotiiifi of the rniiian National (‘oum-i'ss party 
in liotnbay. 'L'he inaiii point of Mils eirenlar 
was that in the opinion of tlie Home Depirt- 
luent iir. Ciaiidhi’s selienie for tlie estalilishmeut 
of an Ail-lndiu Viliapfe fndnstries Association 
was prolialily part of a iilan for inei'Dasiim 
C'onyress iniliience in tlie rural viHaiieS, witli a 
view U) latm- utiliziiiK tlie rural population for 
a renewed revolutionary canipaia'u, and Hint tlie 
development of tiie As.soeiaf ion’s activities, 
after they were started sliould carefully he 
watched, A critical feature of tlie dcliati' wa.s 
the Insistency of t'oiijxress party iiiemhei's of tlie 
House upon tlie leftitiiiiaey of t'oiii'i'ess tlnis 
mixinp: polities and economics. 'I’lie motion 
was talked out. 

This beins a new Assembly follnwiiid a nmicral 
eleetioii, the election of tin* ITcsident was taken 
up in the early stages ol tlie Ses.siou. Tlie 
choli'e of the House at its meeting on dttli 
January was Sir Alxinr Haliiin, anil his election 
received the nervssary approvui of His Hxe_dlency 
the Viceroy within an liour of heing made. 'J’lie 
same afternoon His Jfixivlleiiey addressed tile 
Hotiso. 

The Vleei'oy, liaving congratulated the new 
President on In's eleetioii and welcomed the 
newly elected .Meinbers of tlie House, referred 
to tlie fortlicoining eelebrations of His Haje,sty’s 
Silver Jubilee, and briefly deseribed the measures 
taken for tlie pintectioii of Indian interests in 
ZaiiKlbar. His Hxeelleney next announced tlie 
decision of Oovenmieiit to revive the Central 
Adclsory Hoard of Hdiieation. He tlien em- 
phasised Hie improvements of Hie newly e.sta- 
Iilislicd .trarketing Hoartl estalilislicd nuder the 
Imperial {'ouncil of .tgricultiiral ileseareh and 
referred to seveial aetirilies midertaken by tlio 
Council for tlie assistanee of agriculture in 
ditferent iiarts of India. Lord tV'illingdon S])oke 
witii vsatlsfaetioa of the develojmieiit of the 
Indian Air services and of tlie useful work 
iining iierfornied by tlie liuliaii lioiuls Congress, 
a iiody eamiirising engiiiGcrs from all riirliaii 
pi'ovinces and several important States amt 
specUlcally eoncerned in problems esnuieoied 
With road malting. 

lies Excellency m referring to fortlieoining 
i legislation siiecially mentioned Hills arising 
out of tlie Koyal Commission on .Laliour in 
India:. Tlie Viceroy dwelt at some lengtli upon 
eeouuinie ipiestions. He spoke of the, eeonornie 
depres-siou .still alfecting India and of the measure 
taken liy (.Toverninent to meet the prolilem 
wliieli arose and specially direeted attention to 
the Supiilementary Agreenient .signed on S) 
Jaiuiary lU.’Ja to siijipleinent the T’rado Agree- 
ment between India and the United Kingdom, 
which followed the luiiierial Economic Cou- 


feronce at OMaw.i in liUSd. Tlw new .Igreenient 
was laid on tiie iaiile of Hw Asm'iiiIiIv on (Im 
’morning of Mm day of Hi.s E.ve:dlenev's addtv.s.s 
ami tile Viceroy declared, " it is the hope of 
my Government that the clear anil mioquivoeiil 
statement of their tarilf policy contained: in tlie 
new Agreement will remove any lingering 
donlits or siisiiicions and help to in/uignrate 
an era of gond-wiil and friendliness witii profound 
lienelit (.0 tlie trade and iiolitieal relations ot 
(livat Hritain and India.” 

Hi.s Kxeeliene.v flnfUly dw'elt. upon the new 
seheme of Constitutional reform. He begged 
Hon, Jifemhers to lay aside the arguments and ’ 
discussions of recent years, (lie evidence and tlie 
memoranda, tlw documents and the reports and 
all tlio litoiature of the reforms ami tiien to 
eeiitre their tlioiights on the great prineiiiles 
wiiieli liud increasingly assei.'ted thouiselvos until 
they dnininated tlie new seheme. “ Tliey are 
the foimdaiions on which the sclienie Is Imilt . 
I’rovineial .Aafniiomy in Hrlti.sb imlia and a 
Federation comprising the W'hole. Continent. ” 

His K-xcelkncy added: “ l.ook liaek over 
.[u(li;i’s liistory to the time before the Hritish 
eomicetion establislied itself. 'Jills dream of a 
Hiimlnion extending its authority from one end 
of the f'nutiiieut to the other from age to age 
•seized tlie mind and griiiiied the imagination ot 
(lie great rulers of the p.ist. VVe, the Hi'itisli 
in India, liavc lironght peaee ami ordered govern- 
ment over a long p'Tiud of years. Under our 
haml, the poUiicallite of the country has grown 
and c.xpcnded. New ideas of imldie and personal 
liberty have been imeouraged and liuve taken 
root. Hut ill a Federation of all India I see the 
coping stone of Hritiali achievement. ” Let us, 
said His E.xcolleney, as practical men recognize 
tluit in such a large ami general (piestion as the 
new ■ Constitution ditfereuees of opinion ninst 
exist. His ExeBllency referred to some of the 
criticisms which luul been raised in dilierwit 
ipiarters and went on : ‘‘ Hut 1 am .s.atisiied 

that Mie scheme gives to India the opportunity, 
to which she so earnestly aspires, to mould her 

future nearer to her heart’s di'sire Let 

Indian leaders W'ork to .secure elianges or im- 
proN^mients on points to whieh tliey attach 
importuiiee. Hut i eounsel tliein in all eaniest- 
iiess to take the selieme as tlie only paMi likely 
in any period of time that we can , vet foresee 
to liiing within Mieir reacli the greai 'idea of an 
All'lndia Federation, my faitli in whieh I have 
just expressed. . . . . .f am eoiivlneed that the 
path that leads to Fed -ration is the lulli Mial, 
leads to Imlia’.s sun; advanee. 'l'he emistitu- 
tional scheme Hiat takes India on that road is a 
scheme well W'orth the exercise of her imst 
cxerMons. ” 

'The Member for ('oniim-ree and Railway.--, Ilie 
Hotionrabk- Hir Jo.seph Blioi'e, on 29 Jiumary 
moved a formal roMiiution to fiieilifite a disciis- 
.sioii of tile roeently signed indu- .Hritish 'rrade 
Agreenient, He pointed out. that the Agreement 
attempted to do little more than to formulate, in. 
more or: less proeisc terms,: the prlnelpk-b which 
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rii.lmu liifMl tariff lyilitiy anil', Srndy, ropr(>si.>iihifiv(' of flic Tmliiin Alillowm-rh’ 
•■li^^oiaation, I'l'vrcUijft tho suspicion and pivjifilico 
wliich clitirsccl tlie atmosplwro of tliis ilebate on 
a mat, ter of a^raements. He aecuaeil Govern- 
iiiuiit of at least partial responsifiility in the 
■■ " ipfiore. He profoiiiKlly 


have suii 

jiraiitico since tlio resoiiition pansert 
subject liy tlu! Asseinlily iri li)2;l. whon it en-' 
tiorsi.'tl tlio policy of fliscrimiiiatins protection 
Analvsi'd liriefly, its teriiis aiiioiint to this. 
His Majesty’s ( fovci'iiiiient for tlicir jiart J'e- 
costnise tiiat the ecmioiuio vvell-lieiiitt of this 
country may doinanii tiie aiiplication of a policy 
oT discriminating protection, that, in pursnanoo 
of tliat iiolicy and in the cases in which it is 
applied, tiiG Indian intlnstry is entitled to ade- 
ipiato! iH'otccHon asiilnst all its outside rivals 
and comjictitoi'.s, what 
tliat lliii revenue needs of tins' country must 
normally ilictafe the level of tlio.se duties whicli 
are not live;', nfion a [H'oti.'cilve hasis. 'I’hc 
Government of India for tiieir part liave cn- 
niiciatud in this .Ai'roeinent the pirinciples which 
govern llicir c.vir-tini' policy of ]irotcction and its 
application in iiractice. ” 

Sir .ioseph went on io sliow That the ffovern- 
rnent of India in ilu‘ first place agrceil to con- 
tinue tlicir adliei'ence to Ihe policy of discri- 
niinathiK protect, ion and in the second ])lace 
iinderlook to apidy tliai, policy in the inannc 
in wiilcii tliey liad apjilied liitiierto. “ W'e liav 
done noiliinp more than to ciystallisc our past 
fiscal jiractice and tlic principles ivhieli liave licen 
accepted eitlier directly or indirectly liy this 
Lijgislature. ” 

Tlie ftfcinlier of tlie Indciicndent T’arty, 
moved fin aniendmeiit decla,rinii tiic House to 
lie "of the opinion that inasmuch as tlie said 
Agreeiiienf- is iiidair to India, the Government of 
India sliould tcrininaie it foriliwith. ” Hi 
(ieclarcfi that, fhc Agreement was onesided 
giving away (‘Verything and geti.ing alisolufely 
notliing. Let lliere tiy all means lie a eommereial 
treaty wifli the United Ivingdom Imt it should 
lie a treaty in wliidi, in return for a certain 
amount of give, iliere. is a certain amount of 


take, 

Anoiher non-olllcial Motnliev, a representative 
of Indiaii Comineree in Bengal, moved tor the 
circulation of tlie Treaty to all Ciiainliers of 
Goinmerce and that consideration hy tlie llmise, 
lie po.stponcd utiiil their view.s were received. 
He criticised various provisions of tlio Agreement 
and eontended tliat if file ttovernnieiit of India 
had coiisiilied Indian eoiiiniereial bodies before 
.--igniiig it lliey would liave been more suceessful 
in tlieir negotiations. 'I’lie Bengali noii-ollieial 
iiieinher olijecled to tlie .Agreement on the ground 
iiiatiii if, We t!u<i tliat tfie principal and policy 
of imperial preference have been accepted In 
tlieir entirety, ” an opinion from which the 
Coinnierce .Member immediately indicated Ids 
eni[)!iatie rliss.-ni,. He objected to British 
industries living given an opportunity to make 
' representations to a tariff board AVhen .it. was 
exii mining the claims of an Indian industry fori 
pvotecUoii, as llrii.isli industries coulrl do in 
similar cases In Uanada and Australia. . 

jMr. (hirnsay Scott, spokesman for Indian 
Goiunierc,' in the ffiiitoil hrovina'S, supported 
tlu- new .Vgreement. Anotlier Bengal Motnlicr 
eoiideimicd it. lor several reasons already sot 
out by tlie I’vesideiit of tlio Bengal National 
Ghainbor of (,'ommerce. Air, F. 13. James, 


(iisagrei-d wifli tlie sf,aiifl-iioiiit of Alemlii-r.s wli'o 
so long as Indian political demands were not 
satisfied refused to have iinytliing to do witli 
eitlier Great Britain or other British interests 
and lie stoutly sup]iorfed tlie 'I’n-atv as a whole 
and in detail. He was coiisianflv 'heckled and 
tile interruptions freiiueiiilv .-iioweil eonsideralije 
igiioraiiefi ulxiut the details of tlie 'I’n-atv and 
tlieir implication.^. .Mr. .If. A. Jinnali, lAindit 
Goviud Ballabli J'aiit and other memliers .spoke 
agaiiisi, the 'I'lvnty. Sir Cowii'-ii .Jeiiiuigir 
joined tlie. critics. Air. Bhuliilihu'i ,1. Desai, 
winding up a two days deliate for the Oppn.sition, 
said that liy tlie Agreeiiieni India was called 
upon to 1eg.ilis(- and regularise the liigli-haiuh-d- 
ness and one-sidedness on the part of tluiM- wlio 
wielded executive and iinlitical ])ower to her own 
detrinierit. Tlw Commerce Aremlier, .Sir 
.fo.seph I’.liove, reid.ving to the dehate for Goveni- 
liieut. repudiated wlrit lie described as two 
am.azing and grotesipie allegations, that the 
i-'iseal Ani.onomy Convciitiou li-ul been thrown 
to the winds and l.liat hereafter it would be 
imiiossible for India to protect her industries 
against tlie competition of tlu; rhiited Kingdom, 
in till- end. tlie iniieudineut demanding the tcr- 
niiii.atiiin of tiie agreement fordiwitli was carried 
liy rdi votes to r).S. 

'I’he Law Afemher of Government as Leader 
of th(' House, the Honourable Sir Nripendra 
Sircar, on -Itli February moved a foriiial re- 
solution to facilitate disen.ssion of the report of 
Hie l■’ar]iaml‘nt^lr,v Joint Seieot f'oiiiiiiittef; op 
Indian eonstitiitlonal reforms. Mr. Bliulabliai 
■T. He.s.'ii, leader of the Congrcs.s party in tlio 
House, moved an exprc.ssioii of tiie Assembly’s 
opinion “ that the proposed .scheme of <lon- 
stit.ution for the Government of India is con- 
ceived in a spirit of Imixii’ialist domination and. 
economic e.xploitation and transfers no real ' 
power to tlie people of India and that the aecep- 
tance of sucli a Constitution will retard instead 
of furthering the political and economic progress 


of India and j’econimeiid.s to the Govern 
General in Council to advisi- His Majesty’s 
Goveniment not to procowl witli any legi.slalioii 
liaaed on the said scheme. As regards 
the ‘ Goinmuual Award’ this Assembly deems 
it most conducive to national harmony and to a 
solution by mutual agreement of tlio problems 
Involved tliat it should refrain from expressing 
any opinion at the present juncture either 
accepting or rejecting the " Communal Award. ” 
'rhero were several other amendments and among 
them one was moved liy Air. AI, A. Jiiiiiah, 
asserting that the House accepted the Communal 
Award “ so tar as It goes, until a .siibBtituto ts 
agreed upon by the various communities con- 
cerned,” but declared the scheme of Provincial 
Governments to be “most unsatisfactory and 
disappointing” and unlikely to satisfy any 
section of Indian opinion unless certain “ ohjoo- 
tionablc features are removed, ” and with regard 
to the scheme of the centra) Federal Government 
pledged the House to the opinion tliat “ it is 
fundamentally bad and totally unacceptable 
to the peojJle of British ludia, ’’ and urged that 
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stt'ps sltouUl iiuiiifirtiatply be taken for eonsnl- 1 their presiait taxatidii policy, witl i n viie 
tiitioii lietwoon Jlis Majesty's Ooveriirneiit {hkI reflistrilmto tlie iiieideneo of taxatioji 
Tadiaii opinion with a view to the establishment lower its bnrflen npon llw poou-r elas-es 


in liritisii Imhn alone of “a real and eoiuplete 
Responsible (iovernment.” 

'I’lie total numiKvr of iiTnendrneiits whieli were 
moved filled six panes of small jvrint in tlie 
oltieial proeeedinns of the House. 'Pile prime 
feature of the deliate was a, eontest between tlii.‘ 
ronnress repie.senfative.s, with their amendment 
decdiidnn to express any opinion upon the 
(’oniinniml Award, and tlie "eneral iiody of 
Muhammadans, with tlreir amendment oxpress- 
iiiK approval of it. t'or t.lie rest, tlie deflate 
hii'Kidy eoii'.isted cm the one liand ol protests 


eonntry, partieiilariy witli insp.'iet to the a.‘ 
ineiit of iiieome-tax on incomes below Its, : 
and tile excise duties on matehes and s 
and with a view to assess land revenvie ii 
Centrally administered areas on tlie ba,s 
Ineonie-tax. ” 


The floiionratiln tlie 
.iosepli I '.liore, presented 
animal Itailwa.s' Irndp-et. 


i.ti w iy Lo isisi(;u cm i.iu oiii. ii.iiiu ui iiiwu-.si,., .t,f, ^f events in till' iwst year liad 

ayainst, "the sulei'iiards i.roposed to he thr belief he expiessed 

Inelilded ill the new eonshtiii ion, .uid on t ie wlieii pivsentnm his Ihidyet loi lO.U-:!,'). tliat the 
Ollier of sneh a jilethora of armimeiits i isistim^ iniprolemeiit whieli had bemm to iiianifeM, 
npoii eonininnal viewpoints aiid m^^^ indicated fliat tlie 

UH lu elfect aniounU*il to a htionji uoiuaiul f-iij-iv on the road to n'eoverv and 

for more safeimards than the Joint Seieet eontiiiiied. Tlie actual dilieit 

t omimttei^s lepoit pioposed. ‘ f'”' RbPi-3-1 was sliown to be just under S erores. 


Coniinittee’s report proposed. Tlie speeches 
lasted for four day.s, and in tlie end tlie anieiid- 
iiients Were voted niioii in seetiniis and thoimli 
auiendments hostile tot lie report were carried tlie 
division list emiiliasisi-d the mi.xed and olteii 
eontKidietor.v motives with whieli niember.s 
voted for one and aiiotlier section ot tlie wliole 
ameiidiiient. 


'I'lie llrst part of IMr, Rhiilablial’s aiiiendment 
eondemnina tlie whole eoiistitidional sificme 
was rejected tiy 7’J votes to lil. Air. I‘.lmlalihai’.s 
amendment re'fiisim' to express an ojiinioii upon 
the ('(miiiiuu'il Award was rejeeted liy Nl votes 


I .,',;ri ins.mn 'l-'lw imdu'et e.stimati* I’oi provideil for ix 

ev e‘ Iri the ''I (iiHdudimx tile loss oti slrati- 

‘i lit ‘-'it'fd lilies wliieli ammiiits to approximatify 
i 1 '*11. r - erores). Tile revi~ed estimate for tlie sanio 
,‘ l t ! w Ilie tedticed tlie timin' fiom ol crore.s to fj 

Ol eiii «nou foniniereial lines now 

lieiini iilaced at iiliout erores, Tlie delieit, 
s aineiidmenf as in previous years, would lie met by a tem- 
ioiial sificiue por.iry loan from tlie depreciation fund, 't'lie 
l‘.lmlaliliai’.s aetiia'l halaiiee in the fund at tlie end of the 
ojiinioii upon rmaiieial year would tints lie J1 erores as iiaaiiist 
1 liy Hi votes itj erores at tlie hci-dniiiim of the year. Sir 


to 44. and -Mr. Jiniiali’s amendment aeeeptiim Josejili’s estimates lor the yetir jimvided 

tlie Award was adojited h> (iS votes to i.'i, tin tor Iratlie receipts on State lines amoiiidini; to 
Cons?ress jiiirty and tlieir nearest jiolitical II ieiids iPP. erores, imaiiisi Odj erores in 1934-3,5, and 
ahstaiiiiiiij from votiiiy. Tlie House tlieii for a final defleit of 190 lakhs, after providinit; 
adopted hy 74 votes to .IS the second part, of for a detieit of 197 ialdis on strtiteaieal tines. 
-Mr. Jliiiudi's ainendiiieiil eoiieernitit? the ]>ro- Sir -Toseiili said that “tlie steady almost eon- 
posed Provincial ami t^uitral Coveriinients. timions Improvoiiieiit shown this year in our 
The Conuiess party and tlieir iiiiiiieditite friends uoods traffio and tile Inereaso in tlio passeii«or 
voted for -Mr. .liimali. trallie, thousliiiot in earniiif2;R, eau in our opinion 

. ^ . . . , he taken as detiiiite imlication.s of a retiul.ar 

A iiuiilv mterestina: expri'ssioii of opinions upward trend, xvhieh may lie ex]i(‘eted to eon- 

liy dilieieiit sections of tile Assemlily on amierti] fjf„ie Ail.si'jns at piisseiit point to a future 

problems of taxation was ohtmiied on a noii- wliieli is likelv to be sustained, it not .speetueular. 
iillieial niotion nioved by Hr. /ia-ud-I)in Aliiin^ -^e feel xve are justified in ftiving jiraetieal t-x- 
riimiintt "flint tins Asseiuldy rceoinin,3iid,s_ to pr,.asion to this eonelusion by a reduction in 
tile (fox'ernor General _ni Coiineil to take mi- eertaiii freiulit rates and it i- tiiis feedinji of 
''‘<;d‘'^<';,s<'e,P‘' for revising tlieir present taxiitimi eoiifidciiee in tlie lutiire wliieh lias led to the 
pulley. Hr. /la-nd- Dm Ahmad iiejiaii by deei.sion annonneed a few days attn of a leduetioii 
deelanmt export duties ail to be iiiiliealthy ami p, the surebartjo im coal fieiiilits. ” 

■some to lie vieiovis. He aruiiod on liiianeial 

I'roiind.s tliat tlie ineonie-tax xwis too Iiidi. He Sir Josei>li, speakinfr of tlie Convi'iitioii under 
irofested awiiiist what lie eiilled tlie Iieiivy wliieh tlie method of e.ilenlatiin; the eontriliiitioii 
po.shii eliiiryes. 'I’lirnins next to Import duties, to lie paid from railway profit.s to tlie ttenerai 
he .said.' “ Two years i was protect ioiiist Imf tlie exeiieiiiier is jireserilied, .siweially leferred to tlw 
nuuiiiei in wliieli we did apply tliis protection eontrilnitioii.s p.aid to the Jtailwiy .Hepreeiation 
duty in 1934 lias made me mad, so itiiieh li'niid and to tlie criticisms to whieli (tovennnent 
so t.hat I have now jiix'en U]) all Ixdief in the were subjected on tliat aeeonnt and said, " I 
pruteetlon tlieory and tliiiilc tliat the xvhole regret to say tliat we liave not lieeii aide to arrive 
thing requires a good deal of revision.” The at Huai coiielnsions on tlie wide and com |)licar,ed 
debate spread over two days, and during that question of wliat slionld bo the theoretically 
tune iiidiist.rial pioteetioiiists and reproseiitotives proper alloeatioii of works expend itnre bei.weeii 
ot agramn and otlier seefioiis gave full vent capital and ri'Vcimc, but pending such a decision 
to an inteU'sting collection of opinion. 'I’he xve liave decided after rrmsiiltutiou with the 
hpixjclies did not tallow tho. ordinary party lines, .diiditor Ueiicral and witii tlie (inncurrcricc of the 
.■seyeral auiendments xvere moved and adopted Standing Hiiianee ('omniittee for railway, s and 
and in tile end the re.solntion as amended was the Hubiic Accounts Conimittec, and witli tiie 
accepted in t,hc following terms. " That this approval ot tlic Seoretnry of Slate to simplify 
Assemhiv letomnienibs to the Ooveinor fleiieral our calculations for llie'di pieiiation fund by 
in Council to take iiiimedjate steps for revising taking the aiuoniit to be ]int liy for depreciation 
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;i=; a fiafiiiitf L'rartion, J'fe., J /(ioth of tlu‘ total 
(iM]iital at (’luiiMio. As a rosiiit, (lnviim lS>3ri-:!() 
tlio amount tliat wo lia vi‘ to sot awido for doiiro- 
c'iatioii will Ik; l;i|- vi'ores. alioiit. 45 Iiiklis loss 
than (hiiiii': tlio cmiviit >car.” Tho aiifKiront 
rotiiru of pmspority Sii' .losoph roifardod as 
jiiMtifyiau; an iiua-oasc of works fxponiiitHnj io 
Ho oxinossod a liicfh ox)iiiiot\ of the 
essoiit.ial .stiTmwth and .soi(iidiias.s of tlia finanoial 
position of Indian railwav iiotwitlistandirm 
1im Mioci.sdvc didiciis sitiee lOdO-iJl. and ho 
oonohidod with a M'arm trihido to Itw Chief 
CoinniissioiKn' and witli an exhortation to the 
several railway adininistrations to inaintiiin and 
iiniirove the ollieiime.y of the dilferent lines. 

Th(' didiates wliieh followed took the enstoniavy 
Iin(;s of eonitnent and erithdsio. Then; was ii 
wide deinonst ration of opinion, espeeially on the 
Iiart of non-oltieial nieinhers of the I'hivopean 
(Iroup, in favour of the early estahlishinent in 
the (lovei'iunent of India of a portfolio of 
Comimndeations, 

General Budget. 

The T-Tonniirahlo the l^inanee Mi'inher, Sir 
James tlriitp. presented his anmial L!erieral 
hndset on tins evenina of 2Stli lAdn-iiary. He 
sliowefl that when ids predecessor a year earlier 
presented his ImdKet tor 19;{4-.‘ir> it was aiitiei- 
jiuted that the year 10:W-:>-l w<iuUl close with a 
surplus of 12i) lakhs. The actual figure Sir 
.lames slafed to l)e 272 laklis. The revised 
forecast for similarly showed an im- 

provement over the ori'^imil hudjict. The total 
revenue for lOda-Ud Sir .lames estimated at 
til), 10 lakhs, or Si lakhs less tli.mi the revised 
psliinnte for li):'34-35. He rtoninded tlie House 
that Ids pi’fsleeessor uttered a warniiiK that the, 
figure of 44.3.4 erores could not he rexsirded a.s 
represent inn the permanent level of defence 
expenditnre, thouuli cxjx'iiditure under tliis 
heail had heen cut to that tlmire for 193-l-3.'>. 
Tlip eontinyeney then foreseen had, he said, 
arisfiii, with the la'sidt of a net inmaise of 47 
laklis in tlie defeuee estimates. He pxpeid.ed 
tile tinal position at tlio end of 1935-30 to bo 
revenue 90.19 laklis, e.xpenditui'D .s.s, 09 lakhs. 

Dealinu with the halanee of 3,S9 lakhs ex- 
Xieeled at the end of .^^areh, l!)3.'), the li'inaiice 
ifleniher .said floveriimeiit had decided to .set 
aside 1,00 lakhs for distribution to the provineus 
and for expenditure on selieiiies for tlie eeonomio 
development of rural areas, 10,15 lakhs of the 
amount, heins? allotted to measures to assist the 
develojimeiit of tlie co-operative movement on 
sound Ihiaiieial foundations. Out of tlie same 
siirpiiis, Mir .lames annouueed tliat (Tovernment 
iiroposed a sxieeial eoiitrilmtion of 40 lakhs to 
their ri'serve in the Jload Development Fund and 
a further 2.5 laklns for .selieine.s of development 
in the Nortli We.st li’rontier Province, mostly 
for the eoustruetinn of roads in the tribal areas, 
and the reniainder for sehumes of economic; 
(leveloimienb in tliat iu’ea. He look a further 20 
lakhs for tin* develoximent of l)roadea.stini,', the 
programme siieeially in view under tliis last head 
iiieliidiny the ennstnielioii of a liU'«o tninsmittins 
stalinu in Delhi and of a similar new sta,tion 
at .Madras, and i he improvement and extension 
of the hroadeastina station.s in fla,]eutta and 
Homhay, After these special grants there 


remained a surplus halanee of 2,04 laldis and 
out of this Sir .Tames proposed to alloeate !»3 
laldis for the civil aviation iirouramme a nd ahoiit 
.30 laklis for tlie transfer of flic Imp.-rial Veri- 
cnllnral iteseareli in.stitution from Piisa to lieliii. 

As regards the siiridns of 150 lakhs exiieeted 
to he available tor tax redmtinii in 19.35-30, 
tile Pinanec Slmnher iiroposed to redm-e fortii- 
witli tlie import duty on silver to 2 as. an ounce 
and to aholish the e.xiiort duty on skins. .Sir 
.lames .said Vie was disxiosed tii think tliat tlie 
protective import duly on salt ought to lie 
abolislied at onee, hut that as 1 he a liolif inn would 
XieiTiap.> have been a litlli' liar-h to ve.,led in- 
terests wliiell had urowii up lie proposed that tlie 
doty should lie extended for another year witlioiit 
prejudice to any action wliiiTi (ioverunienf niiglii 
.SCO lit to take at tlie end of tliat yejir. Tlie 
reinainiiig estiiiialed surplus of 1,12 lakhs iu- 
proposed fo devote in aecordanee with the pledge 
of his iH-edecessor, wlien he said that " relii'f 
must eniiie lirst in restoring tlie ennugeuey eiits 
in pay and serondly in taking ojf the surcharge 
on tile iiieoiiie tax now to be imposed. " The 
removal of tin* stireharges on itieome-tav and 
supertax ailogether would cosi 3,3! laklis a 
year, wliile the removal of the tax on iiieoiiies 
between Its. ],()0() and Hs. 2.1)1)11 Would eoM. 
allot lier 75 lakhs. Sir .lames added, “ Clearly 
with a siirjilti.s of Its. 1,42 laklis we eamiot remove 
tile wliole of tile two snreliarges and the qiiiisi- 
siireharge, hut wlvit we can do is to reduce them 
all ii.i one-tliird and tins is what 1 projiose. 
Tile cost will lie Il.s. 1,31! lakli.s, leaving us with a 
purely nominal sur(ilus of Its. (1 laklis. 

The disetission of the motion for (’oiisidoration 
of tile Pinanee Hill was uuusnally prolonged. 
It extended over live days and ended in the 
motion hrdng carried witliont a division. Thie 
detailed dlseii.ssioii of tlie Hill eomnieneed on 
l.st April and coneinded on 4th .Apiil and at the 
end of that day, as a result of amendments niudo 
by majority of the Hous(>, the Pinanee Heiuher 
•siiid the .scheme iilaeed before the Jloiise had lieen 
mutilated iu a great many resiieets and tliat 
(Tovernineiit must therefore ohs’iou.siy consider 
the position thus ereal ed. lienee, lie g.ave notice 
that he did not intend to move that the liili 
lie passeil eitlier that day nr on tlie next morning 
which was allocated for oltiiVal bnsiiu'ss. 

When the Tlnuse met on the following morning, 
tlie President n-ad a message I'rom His ifxcellpney 
the Viceroy and <-!overnor;.Cenoral. 'rhis 
pointed out that tlu; amendments made in the 
Pinaiicc Hill by tiie As.sendily would if accepted 
entail a loss of revenue from four to live erores 
and so involve budgeting for a heavy tleficlt 
and all the deleterious resn its to India’s credit 
wliiell have invariably followed an imsomid 
procedure of tliis character. 'J’he amendments 
therefore could not lie accepted and Ills Kxeellency 
recniunieuded the As.semblS'' to re.store the Jiill 
to the form in wliieli it was originally introduced. 
His Exeellency added, “ I liave fiirthm- con- 
.sidered whether it is possilile to accept some of 
t,hc liimncially less important amendment, s 
made, luit one of tliese. is deliultely oppo.sed to 
tlie iutere.sts of (he agvteiiltnrist and the others 
are minor postal eoneessions wliieli, though 
alfording little or no bciielit to the ))oor, would 
more than double the estimated d elicit on the 
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i’o'N nml Ti'Icut.'iiiJh Di-pai’l au-iil ami jiostpoiir' 
Mm rcstniatinn dI' sr)lvcjiffy in tliut. Riivvici;. 
I'lii-iyrmc of (he n>miiiriint; aiiU‘n<liiieiitR inv'cilvi-s 
a loss of at li'ast litilf a ororo of rovxuuio anil so 
must lio lull'll out so far as tlio onmmt yoai- is 
oonoi'i'iiiKl." 'I’o ttiij miissaiio Mis HxiviJonry 
uttai'lii'il a torinai r<'Ooiimii'nda,tioii that tlio Hill 
lie, liassi'il ill it s oiiuiiial form. 

'I'lii'ii' W.I-. ill! inniiiry of the l’'iiiaiice irrmhi-c 
wiR'tlipr the liiM as recnmiiK-nileil contained, 
tile (iiivenvnw nt’s oi'iiiinal provision for tlie 
removal of export duty on skins wliieh tins lloiir-ie 
had lejeeti'd. The finance Ah'iiihi'r aiisweied 
in the aHiMiiath’c and at the same time lianded 
in .1 notice of tdie amendinenls neecssury to 
liriiid t he P.ill as the House left it into tlie form 
leconniieiided. 'i'lie Kinance Mendier proiveded 
to move (hese amiMidnients next inomiiu.'. The 
most 'crions ehanue made iiy the Assemldy in 
the Hill in its original form was arediiction ol the 
sail exei'C liomUa. I-t to As. 12. The l''inauce 
.Member’s Ills) million was lor hU reslorativi> 
nmeudnient to reinserl llie IN. I-l in the Hill. 
There followed lonu: politieal s)ieeehes h.v file 
leaders of the tVinuress Harty, the Independent 
I'm fy and the I'omiress Xatimialisfs. The leader 
of the Non-oltieial hinropean (ironi> exiiressed 
di.sappninlment that iJoveninient had ind 
aecepted at any lale some of the amcudnieiil 
wliieh the <«ronp liad supported and deelared 
ttiat he and his friends would remain neiiiral 
vvlieii tile amendment was put to Hie vote. 
A hurt deliafe ended in a dixisioii, in wliieli H 
voted witli Hovel ninent and til outlie etherside. 
'I'he fiiianee Alemlier their-niion immediat.' 1,\ 
asked the I’resideiit to (live a eerf Hie.ite tiiai 
“tile I'iiamiier lia“ failed to pass the Hit! in the 
form reeommended, ” ami after some dlscnssion 
on a point of order the 1’resiih‘iif annoiiiiced that 
he would Hive a certiiicMte to tliat elTeet, 

The Hill was afterwards passed witlioiiti 
serious opiiosifioii in tile (Vuiiieil of Stale and 
thereafter liee.inu' law on rereiviii!' the assent 
of His (Oxeelieliey the Vleeroy. 

All important non-oflielnl Bill de.nlt. with 
durin" till" Session was one promoted hj’ Sir 
fVnvasii Jehamrir to amend llie law relatiiiRto 
raarriaixe and ilivoreo ainniu? l’ar.see.s. The 
-tpseiiihly i‘otnMUred with the. Connell of State 
in referrlne; tin; Hill to a .Toint Committee. 


for Hon-olfieial re-soiations. Some of the nintiona 
of wliieli notice w’ei’e ixiveri were (lisailnvved by 
His Mvci'lleiiey the Hoiernor Heiiei'a) oi .iited 
out of order. Tlireo w’ore tlm.s i>rohilnted on the 
lirst da.v of the Sr-ssion. Their sub fects dea lt witii 
•siieli variety of matters as Hie de-.p''He]i of l.ioup.s 
to Abyssinia, the refu.sal to drant protection to 
the Indian tllass Jiidu.stry and, the acoustics of 
tile, As.sc.iu Illy (.Miamher. 

An official .Hiil of mueli interest wdiieli w'a,s 
dealt with duriiic the Session was one already 
passed by the ( Viuneil of State, to provide for 
The eensorship of posters advertisiiit; eineiim. 
show’s, a measure drafted in view of tlie iiniiroper 
and - .siidSfstive form of posters exhibited in 
pulilie places. 

Tlie inosf impnrfanl lueasniv of the Si'Ssion 
was an oUicial Hill to amend the Criminal Law. 
'I'he measure W’as di sii.rued m lake the jilmv 
of the Criminal Law .\mendmen1 Ael pas-ed in 
10:12 and due lo expire a1 Hie end ol tlie enrient 
yi'iir. Tile now Hiil iirovidwl for the renewal of 
inosl hut not. all Hie prorisioiis of that Ael and 
added not liintt to f he Acr. The .Vet W'as directed 
mainly Imt not entirely adainsf. the Cis’il 
Hisoliediemv movenienl. Gnveriuiicnt when 
they introduced il had in mind also two other 
tlireats to peaceful propress, namely Ten'orisTii 
and Communism, On Hie present oecision, thi' 
Home iMeiiiher in moviiid For the consideration 
of the now J.iill added a third, namely “ the 
Iiiinefnl sliadow of eoinmuiial dissension,” 
w'liieli lie said now .seems to lie an even more 
I (laimerons tliini. it was mtainst those three 
I daiin'ei's, h(‘ .said, that, the exisfimr Act iirow’ded 
1 most iieei'S.siiry .salepiiards. lie added that 
wldle Civil Disoliedienee had only Iieen susiieiuled 
and not stojiped it liad now heen ipiii'Seent in 
some of its manifest ai inns for some time and 
floveriiinent had tlierefore decided to dro]) 
tho.se sections of the .Vet wliieli were direeteil 
particularly aaain.sf its miiuil'estatious. The 
Hon. iMeniher made an unusually lonit speech and 
explained hi some rietai! Hie partieulur reasons 
reipurimi the maiutenmiee of dilfereut provisions 
of tlie oxistinfj laiv ivJiieh it was proposed to 
renew. He was iihlc to o.uote .Mi. Handlil liiin- 
self in support of his iiii;unii>ut. The Home 
Aleiiiher cited crave rejuirt.-i from dillerent 
I’rovineial (toveriuuimts on tlie same subject 
and as an example of Hie kind of imitation that 
was soini; on ipioted from a Hilnir piiiier a poem 
of W'hieli tie .said Hiis wa.s a roiurli translation : — 


The Autumn Session of the Legislature eom- 
meiieed with the opening of the Logialative 
As.semhly in Himla on Alonilay, 2 September. 

At t.he outset of the iiroceedings of t,hc House 
speeches of eondolenoo were made concerning 
the recent deaths of Sir Basil Blackett, formerly 
I'iiiane.e iMemlier to the Uoveninient of Iiiclia*, 
and of other p;is.scd .Vremher.s of the ifouse. 

The A,s,soimI)ly Scs.sion was remarkahlo for tho 
nunihcr of motions for the adjouruincnt of the 
House wh kill wore moved liy members of tho 
Unngress. kSiicli motioins are normallj' regarded 
a.s votes of censure upon the Uoyernnient. but 
in effect tlie Congress I’art.V: succeeded in ton- 
verting them into a means of raising a variety 
ol cm rent, topics on wliieli they desiied to make 
tlieir views known and w'ould not liave iieeii alilc 
to do so by the ordinary process of tho ballot 


Stir up life everywhere 
Allow the breast to lie riddled hy gun .shot 
JH'Lvi' out the eoiintry’s uiieiiiies 
■D.ve the o.loth with your oiood 
Bestroy 1 he Hiitish rule 
Lot tho head hang on the gallows 
, 3’lirow' away the foreign goods. 

The .(ir.st .speaker on the Mon- Offleiai side 
of the House ros<' on a Congress I’nrl.i fi 
Iteiich and deelared the Hill to represent, in 
elFect an atrocity. Tliis may he 
key to tile .suhstanee and lone of the criticisms 
which followed from the ikcft of tlie House, 
llany of the .Memheis theie had thems('l\es 
..hcGii punished under Tlio Act of ,,1933 " " 
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urn Jill t:x-(',iiuvi(;ts on this kkIi! oi'Mic. Honsu, ” 
;i Uoimi'i'fis futmt IicucImm'. Sir 

Jl.ivlmnmietl Yakut), iiupjiorfciiu,; the Bill on tlic 
- ‘i-oiul day ol' its di'eiis'ioi), tn'iicluuitly i-on- 
(lii])iii(.‘il eoiiiJiiiuialist.s wlio oxeited f,(‘ii.si<jii 
iiiiil I'iot.s ill l.udia, and piyiiil.eiily doi-lai'wl. tliat 
luaiiy of tiii'Jti sat in Siuila and at, tliu oxiK-iiso 
of tlie tiovM'iiuieui; of India “ because tlisy also 
dra-w tliidr uilowaniie of lis. d(i a day. ” ■' Jii 
tlu) preseiit cinanustiuicos of tile country, ” 
III; said, ■■ for a (ioverriiiieiit to impose ivstric- 
tions becanu; more ii duty tliaii a mere eouvciition 
and a (loveriiuieiit wiuUd not tie worthy of tiie 
name if it did not restrict th;* liberties of .soiiiii 
in the interests of all. " Some speeehi'S wore of 
ifroat leniftli and alter nianv days didnito the 
motion wa,s defeated by 71 vote.s to til. 

Anoilier nieasiire di'.ilintl vrith llie sanie 
deii.irtinenf, m aff.dr.s wliieli tvM-, disoiis.sed dnrinu; 
file .S.'Ssiun w.is a Bill iiromoted l.y .fir. B. Bas, 
of tile t'onareS'. iyudy, to ri'Oea'l tiie Indian 
(iriininal .l/iw .\et of MIPS, tins .\e,t b.-iiiu: a 
luoiiBure wliieli tieclares uiilawful oriiani/ntious 
wliose aim is tlie proinol inn of viuleiiee and 
emjiowers i’ldvincial GoVin-nnients to deel.ire 
unliuvful associations whose object is the over- 
ttirow of tile nilininistml ion or tli" tn’ornolion 
of disorder, fir. l)is introdneed Ids Bill in llie 
jiiveediut' D.dlii S.'ssKin and in D.'llii on dihb 
flarcli also moved for its considmation. 'I'liere 
was consiilerable drliaiu on liiis measure, but 
Uf) to tile eloso of ill'; Simla S'‘Ssion tie; time bn- 
inittiii!.! the motion to the vote was not 
reached. 

Tim e was a ieimtliy dBens-don on a mol ion 
nuned liy a iiumilier of tlw Bomires.s Party ior 
llic aiipoiiitiueut id’ a I ioiumiltee to investigate 
whetlicr tile situation arising out of tiie (juetta 


cartliiiiiake was prop.Tly Iriudled. piitieiilaily 
witli reuard to the re.sciie of and .seareli lor tin; 
living Wounded and liead anil tlic salvave of 
])rop.-ity. fir. Bimlablmi li-sai, the i.eader 
of tile I'omcre.ss IVirty, aeeeided respomsiliilily 
for laiviuir dr.ifted tlie r< .solatirni, 'I'lU' lion'lilt; 
i.he Jiome .Uunber in n-ply asked. "Is ilm.- 
a lii'Ver form uf exploiiaj ion tii ui tied of e\[i!oif - 
iim this iiovribie (raaedy, wliieli iias slioekcd 
tile wot id. ill order to aaiii a. nolitieal advanta!.;e 'f 
Wlieii the iioiiie ffeiiilicr eompleted Ins syeecii, 
fleuilicrs on tile Left moved tile elosiire. Tlie 
House divided on the subjeel and lli" eUiunv 
was ri'fnsed by i).'> voles to i»7. Tlie, minority 
ineliided tlie tkinure.ss I’arty and tlie niajoiity 
nearly evoryliody el.se. 'I’iie lirst, .sjieaker after 
tiii.s (iivi.sion was Sir ('oiva.sji deliaimir, wlio .said 
it iiad never liecii his misfmfime to listen to 
a llior.- grossly atrocious sprceli tliuil Hit; one 
delivered by .fir. Bbiiiabliai Desai. or a inure 
illoi'ieil .sjieeeli cmil iiuinu: speeious arirumeiilK 
imwortliy of the (.-.ider of tin- Opposif ioti, 
uiiworlliy of a gi-cai, lawver. He was, he said 
a<Clus;, at til-' speech. Sil- ('owasji saltl he Imped 
.Mr D.'-sai did it " iiiieou.sciou;d,v. ” a romark 
ivhieli wa.s immediately giveled witli " >'o. No ” 
fioiii l iie t'oii'.Te.s.s lieiieh ".s. 'Pii-e m;iin re.soiiitinii 
wa.s at til" end of a Imu; didwle rliroiiii mil By 
7(! votes lo I, tli-e minority again Iicing aiiiiosl 
entirely tlie b'(in,gi.'es.s ALembers. 

An important lloVeriiment niea.snre iifielly 
diseiis-ed diirhiv' the Session was file Bill to 
regiiiate llij I’aynieut of \\';o"‘w of a eei'lain 
class of pef.sims eiiiplo.vei! in indii.-try. 'i'hi.s 
luua.siiie came upon report liy .Select (’omniittee 
ami after a fire-f ilcbat-e ill- OoVerniiieiit tiioliou 
lor its coiisiiieratiou was adopted. Kiirtlier 
I proeecdinas of the Bill stood over tintil tile next 
I .Dcllii Session. 
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Cotton Textiles- — 'i'Jie tJovernnieiit of Inilm 
annoimced on llltli Sepleiiitier, HWa, thoappoint- 
mmii, of a Spi-cjal 'I'aritf Board. The Goveru- 
nmiit ilcsoluliuti on tlie subject ipiotcd Mic 
A-giei-iiiciit made bctw(-eii tim British Textile 
fiissiuu and tlie .Mill Owner's Association, 
Bomliay, in the .Vulumu of I'.ltiS. Tim Agreo- 
iiieiit, it was pointed our, was due to end on 
atst Becember fiiyri, Ooverniiicnt noted tliat 
wlieii llie Agreement wa.s btiiiig negotiated tlmy 
ivere considering u'bat protective duties Worn 
iieees,sary for tim Indian industry and tliat tho 
diilies speeilieil in the Agi'eomeut were Witll one 
slight modillcatioii set out iu tlio Iiidiau .TaiUf 


('I'extiie Protection) .Viiieiidiiu-nt Act wliieli 
Imeame law on 1st .May, lllii-f. The Jb-, solution 
ttjritiiiued ; ” In the course of tim deiiate mi 
the 'Bill, the then t'omim-rce Ah-mlier, Hirdosepli 
Bhore, iu moving tliat the Bill be referred 
to Sidoet Committee stated on beimif ol ihe 
Uovenunimt that tliouKii it was ini muled 
to coutiuuo tho textile iriflustr.v protection 
for a period of llvo years, tlu; tarilf rates 
on British goods would reniaiu in force for 
two year-s, in accordance with the terms 
of tile Agl’eeKient between the lanieasiiire 
ilelegutkm and the Alill Bwiiers’ Assoeiut-ion, 
Bombay. ■ On tho o.vpiry of tiio two ycar.s 
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liovei'cil hy tlu! Agrcinnoiit, tin; dutina on liritiwh i 
soodfi for* tliu rt-iniiiiiiiisf i«n-iocl of prottfctiou 
■woiilif have ho bo ricoidud on a ruviow of tbo j 
conditions tiion existinfj aiul in the light of 
sncli cxjturionct! as may have been gained. il.'Iie 
X)efiod of Agreement will expire on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1035, and it vvill be necessary to iutrodnee 
in tlio eoiirse of tlie next Budget session legis- 
lation to give elfeet to any cliangesin tlie duties 
winch may lie found necessary. Tlie Uoveni- 
luenii of India leave tiierefore. decided tliat tlie 
inquiry foresiuidowed by dir Joseyili Bliore’s 
srieeelr should take place at an esirly date aiiri 
that it sJ iould lie. '^entnisteil to a dpeeial Tarilf i 
Jioiird constituted as follows ; — I’l'esident, 
Sir -tle.xander Murray, K'l’., C'.li.K.; .Membi>rs, 
.Mr. i'azal Kbialiim hiihiniluolia, Diwaii Bahadur i 
iV. .Uamaswarny .Mudaliar. I 

Tile liesolution speeilied till' followed lerius 
ot reference To I'eeoiimiend, on a roi'iew of 
preMuit conditions mid in the light of tlie exper- 
ience (it tlie elteetneness of tlie existing duties, 
the level of duties ueeessiry to allord adequate 
protect ion to tile Indian eotioii te.xtile indiistr.v 
against imports Ironi tlic United Kingdom of 
(«) col ton pieeegoods (b) (.'otton yarn (e) falirics 
of artilieial silk, (d) mixture fabrics of cotton 
iiiid artilieial silk. 

" By adeipiate proteetioii is iiieaiit duties 
wliicli" will equate {iriees of imported goods to 
tile fair selling price for similar goods produced 
, ill India, in the course of this hnpiiry, the 
hoard wili give a full opportunity to tlie Cotton 
'J’extilu Industry wlietherin India or the United 
Kingdom to present its ease and if necessary 
to answer the eases presented by the other 
interested parties. 


Ifirms or persons desirous of liaviiig tlicir 
views considered liy tlie Kpoeial Tarilf Board 
were invited to send their representations to 
the Secretary of the Board. 

'I'lie Board often long eontiiiueil sittings, 
duly reported to Uoveniment, and their report 
lias jmt yet been laililisiied. 

iriio Uovcrtmieut of Jiidia in Septemlier, 
Itid."), also published tlie report of the ludiaii 
Tarilf Board on tlie question of equality in respect 
of tlie manufacture cif simttles. The Board 
stated, •• 'The eom]Kd,ition is at .present not 
miicli more tliiUi fear for the future but wc 
reeoiniuend tliat tlic situation should lie watclied. 
.Sliould the fear of .rapanese eonqietitioii materia- 
lise Japanese prices vrould becuiue relevant 
•uid tlie ease for tarilf inequality will be clearly 
established.” 

Woollen Textile Industry.' — A 'Pariff 
hoard comprising Air. U. Wiles, o.S.i., c.i.i!:., 
l.c.M. (President), .Ur. Kazal J. Itahluitoola, 
.iiid Mr. H. It. Batheja, appointed on 20th 
October, to consider a representation 

I'cceived from ecftaiii woollen mills requesting 
extension of pruiection to the woollen industry, 
-igiicd its report on 10th June, 1935, and tl'ie 
report was pubii-slied by Ooverunieiit on 23rd 
.1.11111.1';, Tlie Board reported tliat the 

•British India Coi'iioiutioii, ■vv'liicli controls two 
of Uie 1.1. .-Lst Woollen mills in IntUa, namely the 


Caw’npore Woollen .Mills and tin- .New ligeiioii 
Woollen soils, at Bliarivval, did not reply to the 
Board’s eommniiiqne ealling upon all Jii-niij 
and persons interested to state tlieir case to the 
Board and tliat in answer to tlie qiiestionaire 
wliieli was sent to tlieni as lo otlier mills, tlie 
Corporation wrote to the .Board regretting tliat 
tliey found it iiece-ssary in tlie interest ot tiioir 
siiarehohleis to refu.se to di\ulge any stalistic^ 
of costs or output. 'Tlie doeiimeat in question 
expressed syiiiiiatliy witli , tlie a]jplieaticm ol 
otlier iiiills for protection, but asserted tliat 
the t.'orporation did not require additional 
protection except a'gainst Italy and ,lii.|ia,ii, 
'This attitude, tlie Board stated, was eoiilirined > 
in oral evidence by tlie rexireseutativo ol the 
Coi'pnration. 

Tile Board added. ” 'Tlio Coriioratiou niusi 
therefore, know perfectly well tliat tlieii’ refusal 
to divulge statistics wliieh iii'c necessary lor the 
e.xamiiiatioii liy tlie Tarilf Board of the elaim 
of the rest of tlie industry to protection can only 
bi.i interpreted in one way, vis, that they tliem- 
.selves do not require jiroteetioii.” 'Tlio output 
of the mills abstaining from tlie application 
for protection is, tlie Board pioiiited out, 
at least lialf tliat of Tlie wliole indusirv. 'The 
board, tiierefore, realized tlud tliere Would bo 
some jiistlfieiition for rejeetmg .in; aiqilicatioii 
fortliwith. 'They were, liowever, so iinju'essed 
liy the rajiid inroads being made by Japan 
into the Indian markets tliat tlicy tlicmght it 
uee,essary to complete tlielr examination of 
the general ease, so far as they were alile to do 

, ill the ahsciiee, of complete statistics “and 

3 arrive at certain eonelusions wliieh lead us 
to recommend the. imiiosition of a form of 
protection in spite of tlio disabilities under wliidi 
we liave acted.” 'J’he Board accordingly made 
a series of recommendations. 

Tlie Government of India, in view of the 
attitude ot the British India Corxioratloii deeliiied 
to accept them, except certain reeonimeiidatlons 
for the assistance of the hand loom industry 
and small factory industry. I’lie 'larilt Board 
emiihiisised tlio iiiereasiiug eompi'titiou from 
tlie shoddy falirics of Italy and Poland which 
tills seetiou of tlie industry were exporieueiiig. 
The Board deserilied the unorganized condition 
of tills ” Gottage industry,” as it is called, and 
said ; “ We think that tlio liopo of tlie industry 
imist lie in the help which eaii he. given by the 
Industries Departnienls of local Governments 
and by such organisation a,s tlie All-Iiidia • 
Spinners Association and by tlie gradual iiuiiro ve- 
merit in tlie quality of Jiidiaii wools. '.I.'eeluiieal 
advice and assistance in marketing arrangements 
are doing nuieli to foster the. sister eidtoii 
industi'j', and we believe tliat .similar advice 
and assistance, irart leularly in tlie linisliin'g of 
woollen goods, and help both in keeping weavers 
in touch witli tlie demands of tlie market and 
ill disposing of their nianiifaeture,s without tiie 
iiitervoutiou of the grasping niiddiomau, should 
ho equally elleclive in this industry.” 

Tlu! Goveriuuent of India provided Us. .5 
lakhs In their annual .Budget for giving such 
assistance to the. cottage industry and a .short.,; . 
Bill implementing tliis decision was negotiated 
tlirough the Indian Legislature in its Budget 
Session early in 1936. 
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Indian poiJulatioii. 


. Brilish Umpire. 

1. Ceylon 

2. British Malaya* 

!5. .U.ong IC.(mg 

4. Mauritius 

5. Seychelles 

(5. Gibraltar . . . . 

7. Nigeria . . . . 

8. Kenya . . 

9. Uganda . . 

10. Nyasaland . . 

11. Zanzibar 

12. Tanganyika Territory . . 

13. Jamaica 

14. Trinidad 

15. British Guiana . . . . 

10. Blji Islands 

17. Basutoland 

18. Swa'/ilaud ‘ . 

19. Northern Ithodesia 

20. Southern llliodesia 

21.. Canada . . 

22. Australia — 

Western Australia ,, 3' 

Southern Australia , . 2' 

Victoria . . . . 4 

. New South Wales . . 7 
Queensland . . . . 3 

Tasmania . . , . 1 

23. New Zealand ,, 

24. Natal 

25. Transvaal 
20. Cape Colony 

27. Orange Nree Slate 

28. Newfoundland . , , .. 

Foreiijn Coiuiiruis. 

29. United States ol Auuwica 

30. Madagascar 

31. lleunion 

32. Butch East Indies ., 


Total of Indians in Eor- 
eign Countrii'S 
Total of Indians in 
Britisli Empire 
Grand Total of Indians 
Overseas .. ,, 


0,50,577t 

6,24,009 

2,555 

2,05,796 


.50 (approximately) 
100 
39,644 
13,020 
805 
14,242 
23,422 
17,950 


1,40,089 

1,34,059 

78,975 


50 (Asiatics) 
1,700 ( ) 

1,22,911 , 


2,000 (approximately) . . 


Bate of Infonuafion. 


1932 Agent’s lleport. 

1931 

19,11 

1931 Protector of 
I mmigrants’ Ueporfc. 


. 1921 


2,194 

832,607 (Orientals, diielly 
Chinese & Arabs) 
(say 50,000 Indians)! 

. 34,9ii7 

1,100 (Asiatics and half- 
castes) 

3,827 


1931 Census. 

1931 Census. 

1920 

1!)S1 Census. 

1031 Census. 

1932 Ilcporfc of tins 
Protector of Immi- 
grants. 

1932 Do. 

1932 Do. 

1932 lleport of Secre- 
tariat for Indian 
Alfairs. 

1921 

1921 

1921 

1931 

1031 Census. 


1932 Official Yeai 
Book. 

1033 Protector of Im- 
migrants lleport. 
1926 ') Statistics 
1926 V Immigration 
1926 J Department. 


o£ 


1910 

1017 

1921 


1920 

Not known; 


* Including Straits Settlements, Eederated and Uflfederated Malay States, 
t Indian Estate Labourers only. 
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SunuLtra, Java and CeyUrn. to Surinain. Owing lo llin n'liioval oi 

purpost's of lfi'’0'‘rd!Uuafrom taiebiginu^ ^ SuWlcmoiilri iroin l.ho couivo) 01 th.: 

tlic lOtii euntury. I !»' 1 Oov of ld(i7, euiigiMtion to 

liulians crossed Uic Bay to the btiaits hetth Mint colony cainu uiv.lvr all the n'-.tncl,ioi..i 
meiits to work on the sugar, sp:co, f .'f ‘H [,' osed hV the Emigrai.ioTi Act and war, only 


Owin'' 


without'^ regiilatiuii. The first ollicially -- 
corded instance of 
labour emigration occurred in ladO, 

French merchant, named .. n,.’ 

carried some 150 arozana to It'mibon. iin 
aboiition oi slavery in ‘ 

gave tiie first great iinvrtiis to V “ ” ^ 

'rVio suiiiU’ pUuitors ot Miiiiintius *it once tiUiru. i 
to ImUa as their best recruiting groiUKl.^and 
between 1«:M and lSa7 obtained at least /,00( 
rSls from Calcutta 

India at a very early stage realised nit mets 
Blty of l>ringiug sueh «"^b 4 r:dJou umicr regula- 
tion. Tlie Law Commission was asKni lo 
investigate tliu case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing tlm weil-being of emigrants. 
Tliey advised tliat no legislation was reqnired 
except ill order to prevent undue ad\auta^c 
being taken of tln 3 simplicity and igiioraucc oi 
emlgrant.H by iiroviding tliat a inapsiiatu 
sliould satisfy liimsell all 
entered into freely and uuder.stood by them 
and in order to secure tliub sullicient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
temwicu during the voyage. A copy f every 
euga"t>ment w'as also to be transmitted to the 
«ov.rrumeut under wliich the emigrants ivere to 
live T’lieso reBomiueudations were ombodicd 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 183 0, which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. „ , ' m 1 
History of Emigration.-— Under theabo\t 
Act emigration during ISSJ was perimtted 
to Mauritius, Britisli Giiiana and Australia 
(MO men, tlie first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sms- 
pmuk'd owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to whicli the system was fi^me, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were liehig entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wage.s and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
Tirohibited tAet XV 01 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius ami thorii control was tlghteuod. In Act 
XXI of 1844 einigratioii uudor still stricteir 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
(tuiana and Trinidad. Act XllI of 1847 re- 
moved the ro.strict.i')n.-= on emigration to Ceylon 
Tile eiiiaiiciiiation of slaves in tlie 1‘ ronch ooIO' 
nies in 18 til gave n«e i,u a system of emigration 
from Frencli Indian ports to Reunion and 
Bourbon, wliicli was i argely based on crimping 
in British territorv. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 18.52. In 18.58 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 18(50 to St. 
Vincent, Xatal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the Fronch Government w'as passed 
legalising and rognlating emigration to Reunion 
nr«T.HnVn’,in (In !ui aiid Freiicli Guiana. 


legalising auii rogiuar.mgomigrauuiu ivuuiuun 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, ami French Guiana. 
Act Xlil of 1804 marks an important stage in 
the liLstory of emigration, since it elaborated 
'•onsolidated the wliolc sy.stein of: coutrcl. 


.mTnelnrurymiuseVto^hir iudus" 

tries of tlie colony, these restrict urns we.e 
removed in 1872, subject only te m.i;.,islein 
control of recriiitmeut in India. Iii 18(0 
complaints rcachetl the Govermnent of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment o. .emi- 
grants In BriILh Guiana. A coiumisMon 
>of enmiirv was appointed, and their reviort 
led to important legislation in the (jolony 
for tlie protection of Indian immigrants, 
whicli w.as subsequently extended to iriiiidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from hatal and 
Mauritius, oomraissioiis of enquiry were also 
o iii-siiliUed In lioth the.se cidouies, and their 
I- reports in 1872 hrouglit to light a mimbor of 

points requiring amendment. „ 

Recent Legislation.— In 18( 1 f 
•solidating Act was passed (Act Allot 18/1.) 
Iiy wliich tiie Acts regulating oirugration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Art? 
to Act XIII of 1804 were intorporated in l ie 
ge.neml law. Tlie question of revision of the 
law a<(ain came up for cousidoration in iMS.., 
when several oases of kidnapping^ and other 
obieetionable practices wore reported to tlie 
Government of India. Tlio opportunity was 
taken to depute two ollicials (Alajor Pitclier 
aud Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in tlie X, W. F. 
and ill BengaL respectively, the way iii which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to miprove- 
nient. and tlie attitude of the pooplfJ toward.s 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1833 
the law was again recast and comsolidated by 
Act XXI of tliat year. This Act. speeifies 
I the .countries to which emim-atlou is lawful, 

' but BiuDowiiTB the Governor- (joiiurulin Council 
lo add to the list by notilleatipi), and also to 
I prohibit emigration to aiiy^ 01 .tlie .countries 
in the list on t.he ground of epidemic ilisease 
and, /or excessive mortality amoug^enugrants 
in such country, or on tiu* ground that proper 
j itieasurcH bavo not btiun tukou for th(3 protuc- 
tion ot emigranls. or that tlie agreements ma.le 
' with them in India are not duly enforced, lliis 
A.ct with curtain amendments of no importauce 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, wlien a fresh revi- 

siou of tlie law was umlertaki'ii. _ 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 19(38) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful vmre 
the British Uolonie.s Of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trintdad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts. Nevis, I'ljl, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony (M Butch 
Guiana and tlie Danish Colony of bt. Croix. 
Emigration to St, Lucia, Grenada, St. ymeent, . 
St Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. CrpiX ‘ 
eoasod soon after the passing of the Act, the 
demand for fresh labour liaving died out. 
Emigration fo Natal was discontinued irom the 
let July 1911 as the Government of India were 
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'.ali.slied that ifc wa-i unflusiral>)e to continue 
to seinJ Iiuliari labour to tliat country, ISnii- 
graliou to the Ii'rencit Colonics oi llounion, 
^Iar^iuiquo and Ciiadeloinie had been suspended 
prior to the pat-.siiii' of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repcaficd complaints of tlia inadetpiate 
precautions taken tor the proper treatment 
and repai nation of the iJumi;'rafltB. 

il.’hc labour laws of the severai Colonies 
provide for tlie protection and welfare of 
rofddent Inrtifiu labourers. The Ooveriunent 
of India also ocoasiouaily liepiito to the 
colonies tlioir otiicors to report on tiio con- 
dition of Indian laboururs. Jlepulatiotia froin 
fridia visited li’iji and liritiih (lniana In 1921. 
In spi(;o of all precautions certain social and 
moral (wila liad growii ut) in connection with tlie 
indentured system of eiuis'n'.tion and Indian 
public opinion has durins tiie last decade been 
strontfly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined l>y fbe tJovernraeut 
of India in 1915 in the )i«ht of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs, M'elieill .and Chimanl.ai. 
and they arrived at the conclusion tluit the time 
has come when contract labour should lie 
abolished. The Scoretaty of State for fndia i 
aecepteil this policy and .authorised the flovcrn- ' 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the Indentured system .and the announce- 
ment to this idlect wa,s m.ade in 19HS. 

In 1922 a further step forw.ard w'as taken In 
Act Vll of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to - eountrie.s specially approved by the Logisl.a- 
I ure. JUmigraliion to Ceylon and Malaya wa.s 
Drought under control, and tlie delinition of 
‘ISmigrant" was extended to cover all per- 
sons “ assisted ” to depart from Imlia. 

Present Position.— Ina 1 art emigration 
questions have recently t.'.imn on a witter as- 
pect, The status of Indi.aua in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian pubHc now 
take keen interest. It is no lotiger iiosssiblo t.o 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emignmt.s and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which althougli composed largely of the 
dosccuidanta of indentured labourers, are them- 
sotves fret) and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are .settled, but 
have not yet Ijccu placed oh a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres arc 
three;™ 

(«) Control of emigration. 

(b) nights of Indi<ans to admission to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 
micilcd overseas. 

Those questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 1 

Control of Emigration. — So far as 
unskilled labour is concerned, the (lovernment . 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The tenna of section 10 of the Bmigra - 1 
tion Act of 1922 are .as follows : — 

“iO, (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, siiall not be lawful except to 
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such countric.s and on .such tcrm.s and eondi- 
r.ioris .as the (lovernor-tlcncral in (.Inuncil, by 
notification in the GayUi’of India, mayspocifV 
In this behalf. 

“(2) Ho A'otiiic.atjon slmll be inadu under 
sab-iicefcion (1) nti!es.s it has been laid in draft 
before both Cliaaibcrs of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, citiuu- without modilication 
or addition, or with umdirtcations and additiouf 
to which bdtli Chambers agree, but, upon such 
.approval being given, the notillcation may lie 
is.sueri in tlio form in which it lues boon .so ap- 
proved.'"' 

Under this law emigration luvs been legiiiised 
to Ceylon on tlie following con'jitions : 

1 (1) The emigrant Hludl— 

ia) have been recruited by a person 
. licens-d for that purpose by and re.— 
ponsiTiIe to an oificer (iiereinafterc.alled ’ 
the Einigratinn Coiimiissioiier) appoint- 
ed by tlie (Ttivcrniuentof Ceylon, or 
(h) h.avo applied direct to the Emigration 
Conimissionor for an assisted passiige 
and have been accepted by liim. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
15riti.‘--li India, have enlaircd into a contract of 
jerviia* for a period exceeding one month. 

(d) Within six montiis from the issue of this 
N'otilicatiou, or within such further perioii ns 
elic Covenior-Gcucral in Council may bynnti- 
ilcatitm aiipoint, l.ho Legislature of Cejdon shall 
have en.actod that any contract of service for a 
(leriod exceeding one iiiontli entered into by 
an emigrant shall be %'oid. 

(4) No part of the cost of hls reoruitTnent, 
sub.sistence during transport, or transport almll 
be recoverable from anv emigrant and all 
expsjises in this connection sliall be defrayed 
from a. common fund to lie raised in such manner 
.ind managedi by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(5) The Government of Oeyion shall at any 
time wlicn so desired by the Governor-General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
\gent appointed under section 7 of tlie Act. 

(9) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
■iny emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at tlie cost of the common fund referred 
to in ebause ( t) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act tliat his 
return to his home ia dn.sirnhle eljblier on the 
ground of the state of hls heaith or on the ground 
that the work which lie is required to do is un- 
suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other suiRoient reason, bo repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall bo defrayed by tlio 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters' 
•A^ssociation. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Govcrniueiit 
of Ceylon shall appoint a ficr.-on to iicrform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in obuis-e 
( 6 ). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of fhi’> 
tifotlflcabion, or within such further period 
as the Governor-General in Council may by 
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notification appoint, the LeRislatiire of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India bv a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Govern nient of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification . 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per- 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 1923, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,500 labourei-s. The 
terms were more onerous than In the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to Britlsli Guiana for .the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared'’lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed ; — 

Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled \l'0rk shall bo lawful with effect 
fi-om such date as the Governor-General it. 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guitina notify in the Gazelle oj 
India on the following terms and conditiout. 
which shall therouiwn become operative; — 

(1) The fatnily shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 500 fami- 
lies sVtali be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons in eluded in the s-ild 500 families 
sliall not exceed 1,500. 

(2) The emigrants shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by tile Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
tor an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by liim. 

(3) No part of tlie cost of Ms recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
.abie from any emigrant and ail ejotenses in this 
connection shall be borne Ity the Government of 
British Guiana or met from fund.s at their 
liisposal. 

(4) The Government of Britisli Guiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
iieneral in Council, admit and give all facilities 
ro an Agent appointed under suction 7 of tlie 
■Act. 

, (i)) If .at .my time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of tlie Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov- 
i.rnment of Britlsli Guiana sliall at the request 
Of tlie Governor-General in Council appoint a 
Tierson to perform temporarily the duties of 
tlio Agent. 

(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 
referred to In clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
Lo a member of such Commission. I 


(7) The Government of Britisli Gui.ana sliall 
offer to each family for its separate eiijuyment 
a holding comprising not lass than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land luepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms liereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be home by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no ease be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding b1i.t, 11 be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the loeslity. 

After an emigrant lias been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, ho shall, provided 
tliat he lias cultivated a portion of the liolding 
either by himself or through some member of 
Ins family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission, 

On the expiry of seven ye.ars from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
liolding an emigrant siall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 

(8) .4n emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by tlie Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) 1! any 'emigranli so reejniTes loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent ami for agricultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant shall bo entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence In India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of Ms former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
in Britisli Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of Iialf of the cost of 
his passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation ^ 
at the e.xpeuse of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of Ms former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
tlian 7 years from the date of his arrival in British 
Guiana on payraent to the Government of British 
Gniaiia of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to Britisli Guiana, 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 
ment by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 

I any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 
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(12) An emigrant sliall be at liberty at any 
time alter bis arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment, otlicr than or iu addi* 
tion to the culti%'ation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the case of childi’cn belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before tiie date of this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall he entitled 
to ho repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of tlie welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in accord- 
ance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire. — On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1017 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions : — 

“(1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth Including India, that 
each sliould enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

" (3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition: (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and ((;) that each individual so 
admitted sball be certified by the Government 
of India ns being the lawful wife or child of 
sneh Indian.” 
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The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used in order to cheek Indian 
immigration, the objections to wbicli are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
wlio fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words In any prescribed language. 
Hew Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Domininn Government wJiich is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to tlie requirements of tbe 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from tlie 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses In his own right 25o dollars. New- 
foundland and the Irish free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary^ purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or educ.ation. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, sh.allhaveno greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in Brlti.sh 
Indiii, than are accorded by the law and adminis- 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has iu practice been observed by the- 
Colonial Office except in the ease of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.— The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms 

“ This Conference renffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion fronr any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference,- 
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therefore, is of opinion thnt in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Goinuiouwualtli it is de* 
airablo that the ri<'hts of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.": 

“ I’lie representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolntiou in view 
of tlie exceptional circinnstancea of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives ijf 
India while appreciating the iieceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profoiind concern at the position of In- 
dians ill Soutti il frica and liope that by nego- 
tiations between India and Soutli Africa a way 
can bo found as soon as may be to reaeli a more 
satisfactory position. 

Summary of present Position. — Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows : — 

(1) South Africa .--Tlie main grievances 
of Indians, wliieir led to a passive resistance 
movement headed l)y Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by tlie compromise emliodied in 1, he Indians 
Eelief Act, 1011 and by tlie giiarautco known 
as the Smuts-GaiKitii ‘ agreement. 'J’lie siili- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in (.he 
following extracts from letters 
(il Mr. Gorges. Secretary fur tlie Tnteriov, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June mii, 1011; “ With re- 
gard to the administration of exisling laws, 
the Minister desires me to say tiiat it always 
has been, and will continue to bo, tiic desii'c 
of the Goveriuuenfc to see tliat tliey arc !idmir(i.s- 
tered in a just manner and wil li iluc regard to 
, vested riglits," 

(ii) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July Ttli, 1011^ 
By vested rlnlits I understand the, right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in ttie townshij) in wliicli he was living and 
trading, no matter liow often lie .shifts liis 
residence or business from place to place in 
tlie same townsldp.” 

Tins lias been oiTicialiy interpreted to mean 
tliat file vested rlglits of lliose Indians wlio 
were thou living and trading in t(m’nsliip,s, 
whctlier in contravention of the law or not 
.‘Jliould be respected,” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Uiniuiry Commission was 
iviipointcd to invostigato tliu grievances of 
Indians regarding their fights to teulo and hold 
land ill the Union. Tiiuir main recommend- 
atioms wore as follows : — 

(1) haw 3 of 1SS5 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of <,lie Trati-ivaal (Act 'No. S.o of 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics ; but : 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should bo en- 
couraged. 

(•I) Tliere slionld be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics ; but 
(u) A .system of voluntary seiKiration ehould 
he Jiitrodnced under whicli municipalities 

shonld Imve riglit, subject to certain condi- 
tions:--^ . . 

(а) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics: 

(б) to set aside certain .streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing Uoense liolders slionld gradually be attracted. 
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(6) These areas should lie selected and al- 
located liy a board of indcpemlunt persons 
in consultation witli the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic comuiuidiy. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asi.-ities to ar.qturo 
and own land for farming or agricultural pui- 
poses, outside townships, should bn confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles iul.uul. 

(S) A uniform “ License Law ” applicable 
to all tbe Provinces of the Union slionld be 
possible, bo eimctcii. It that is impracticable, 
tlie latv relating to the issue of Traiie Licenses 
in tin; Gape Province, the 'Transvaal and Natal 
should be .assimilated in a couiprclumaive con- 
soUd.afing Act of Parliament providing, inter 
alia ' 

(a) 'L’liat the granting of ail licensc.s to trade 
(not being liipior Ucensi s') slnd) be entn)>ted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdicl.ioii ; outside those, areas, to divisiotiai 
Gouncilsin tlio C;ii>c Province, and in the other 
I’rovinccs to spiocial Licensing Oilicors appoint- 
ed by tlic Administrator, 

Qj) Tlie grounds upon which an application 
for tlie grant of a new license may bo refused , 

(a) Tliat the rcason.s for tiic ref 11, sal I0 grant 
luiy license shall bo recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against tlie applica- 
tion, 

(d) Tliat, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on tiic ground that tlui applicant is not 
a lit ami proper person to liold the same or 
to carry on (die proposed business, there siiall 
i)c a filial appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by tlie Adraiiii.strator. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall liave the 
right to xiroliibit the liccnso holder, or any 
utlior person, from residing iu any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) Thera should be no relaxation in tiie 
snEorcemoiit of tlio Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps slionld be taken to deal with 
prohibited iminigraiits wlio have evaded tlie 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) Tiic administration of tlie Asiatic policy 
of the Qovermneiit .should be placed in the 
hands of one ollieia!, under whoso charge 
would come all administrative functions; 
togetiicr with tlie otticiai records relating to 
Asiatics. 'J'liis ollicer slionld also lie entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
ail applications for trade licenses, and transae- 
bions in connection with flic purchase of land 
and profierby made by Asiatics tlirougliout the 
Union, sliould he sent to him in order to ensure 
tlio enforcement of tlio provisions of .Section 
S of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are apjilied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grlevaneea and generally safeguard their • 
intere.st8. 

I'rom the above it will iio observed Unit the 
Comjnisslon Tocoimuended tbo retention of a law i 3 
proJiibiting the ownorsltiii of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommeu- 
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ri;if,Lon=!. i,lnvn.toiif,(l l.iic ri^ht wliich Indians 
had (iriivioiisly ftiijoyerl o£ afiinU'hiK and owniuj? 
laml in tlio lJ]iiands of Nattil. Against fcliis 
latfcov proposal f;lio Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted ity 
tiie Union Government. 

Present Position.-^-Indianss enjoy both the 
Iioliticfil and municipal franebi.se otdy in tiie 
Gape Province and the numitupal fraiu-hisc only | 
in Natal, In the remninin" two provinces thoj' 
ar(> not enfranehiseti. 'i’he.y are sniijected to 
ditferentjal trmtmnvt, in the zii.alfer of trirdijin 
licenses, specially in tiie 'rransvadl. 'I’lieir 
iminiirration into tlie Union is barred and .severe 
ri!-:trietions exist, on inter- provincial niiKra.tion. 
In i,bo 'I'riuisvaiil tlusy a, re not aliowed to aefinire 
iniinovaldo property outside locations and on 
(he Witwiitersrand they arc subjeet to the les- 
t’ietions of tiie Gold Law. 

The anti- Asiatic party have made .several 
elforts, csTiccially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rifilifs of Indians. ’ Some of these 
are merely irritatiii" social disabilities, such as 
railw.iy rcmilai, ions' debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
r.iservod for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and oxi.-liiding 
thorn from race courses anti betting club rooms. 
liJxamples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major iinporttmco arc : 

(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Licejising Onli- 
nance, transiorring the power of granting trad- 
ing lieen.sps from the Licensing Oflirer to an 
elected Licensing Hoard, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

(h) The Durban Land AliCFifition Cirdinttnce 
'I'his Oniinanee, wliicli enables .Miinicipalitiea 
in selling land to assign it for ])arl,icultircommu- 
niiii'S, and to that exteitt to secure .srgregatitio, 
has been allowed on eondli.inn that Asiai.ich 
are given re.asnnahle ojtpovi, unity for acijuiring 
adefiuato re.sidontial .sites. 

(2) Kenya Colony.— The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully .set 
fortli in ihe pul'ilished despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October aist, 1920. The 
controversy centred round tliefollowing poini.a; — 

(u) PRAN'cnisu. — Indians have not tlie elec- 
1, ive franchise. The Goverrinient of India 
proposed tivit t.hcre slioiild be a common elec. 
torn! roll and a comnnin franchise on a rea.son- 
ahlfi property b.a.sis p/fin an ediie;itional to.st 
wil.lioiit racial discrimination for all nritisli 
BUbJects, 

(b) Hkoreoation. — Professor Siniiison -who 
was sent to Jinst Afric.a to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of Indi.a 
oi>jeoted, iirstly, tliat it was iinpmc&icable ; 
.secondly, that it w.is comshereially inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians are in pr.icUce unfairly 
trciitcd in the .allocation of sites. 

(c) tut: Dioupanos. — Lord Elgin decides 
in 1!)0S that os a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in tlm upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 
has now licen given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
Lonl Biffin’s decision applies. This decision ! 
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] has now, however, lieen extended an ns to pro- 
j iiildt the transfer of !and in ihe apland.-, to iion- 
Uuropoaris. 

(/f) IMMIOUATTOX.— -Snggestion= have i.een put 
lorwaril for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. 'I'iie Governrnefit of India <tl/iirii 
tlmt there is no case lor restricting Iruiian 
iininigration and tinit such re.sirietions wojilr! 

, bein nrinciplo indefensiblf!. 

The Settlenjenf. — ')’ho deefsion.s .ef the 
[Jritish Government were contained in a AVliilc 
I’aper pre.scntcd to Parlinmivrit, in .Tilly lOgd. 
It was liehi that the guiding prineipie sliould 
he tliat “ the interests of tlm African native 
must lie paramount," and in light of this it 
ivas decided; — 

j (a) EuAscniSE. — A comminml franchise w.as 
I adopted witli II sc.ats for elected Eiirope.ins, a 
elected Indiana, one nominated Aral), one 
rniaaionary representing the Africans, and 
I a iioininatcd oflicial majority. One liidian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Bxocutive 
Council. 

(b) SHOREGATros. — The policy of segregation 
as between Europe,ans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(«) Tee IlroHriA.XDS.— The existing practice 
is tnaintained both as regards iuiti.al grants, 
.ami transfers. A .siniuar reservation in 
the lowlands is olfered to Indians, 

(d) I.V.MiOR.ATtoy.— Racial diserirninatlon in 
, immigration regulations is rejeoted. But in 
! the economic intere.ste of the AfriMji.s, further 
.■■ont.rol over immigration i.s necessary. Soinu 
1 arrangement is required for securing a strictly, 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
[into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda liavo been instructed to siilimit Joint 
propo.sals for legisl.atkm. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions In a resolution published on August 
18th, 102:1, and recorded “ the.ir deep regret 
that His Majesty's Government did not feel 
ju.stifled in giving greater nllectto the recom- 
mendations made by them ” and reserved I ilierty 
to rcfjpoit the ease on a snitahle opportunity. 
’I'hcy stated their intention of making 
rcpie.^entation.s regarriing the action to be taken 
to implement these doc, isinns, partieiiiarly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the hill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Oovernraeut until such time as the 
Goinmittee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impel ial conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponcfl at tlm 
instance oftho Colonial Secretary. 'The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also aslccd by His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement ■ 
ragixtcling the motiiod proposed for the admbila- 
tration of immigration tneasitrcs. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial 'Secretary that example opportunities 
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would be afforded for the esprossion of their 
views ; aud that earnest attention would, he 
SXivoii to any representation Aswhich their Gom- 
mitteo desired to mahe. As has already been 
stated such a Gommittee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the, Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee 

“(1) Immigration.— My portion is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudieial to the 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which m.ay be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite eonchision as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate Information with regard to 
persons of all racica arriving in or departing from 
Konya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be euacted. 

(2) FR.tNCinsE.~I ha%’e given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived .at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with font 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is tlie best way to secure 
the hair representation of each aud all of these 
communities. 

(3) HiGiiriANDS. — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for tlie Colonies has no alternative 
hut to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I - 


(4) LowItANDS. — It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agrieultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for siny immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
ho taken of sending an oflicer exrwriencod in 
Indian sottloment and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter is in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
tural points ofruew on the areas in queiition." 

With regard to tlie announcement in 
connection with ‘'Lowlands” tho question of 
deputing an oflicer to examine these areas was 
considered by the Government of India who 
tliought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the ide.a. 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness wdiicli existed in the 
relations between the dilfereiit cliisses of settlers 
in Kenya, and the .situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
immmimity to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation ami to select five members for 
nomination by tlie Governor to the Legislative 
Council. 


In June 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding . the administration and 
economic development of British Bast Afrioan 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of 1 ndia 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was’ suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of tlm 
•Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, w'hich visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission w-as published in tlie 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On Juno 
0th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committe should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net , 
cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, viz., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at . 
30 3hillin.gs and for I ndians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Konya Legislative Council and 
came into force from Isb January. 1927. 

In view of the issue o another White Paper 
in July 1927, in which it was announced that His 
Majesty’s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co-opera- 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies ami make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding tho position of Indians 
in Konya again came to the forefront. • 

In March .1 929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and siicii 
possible modilicallon of tiu'se proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also wibli any iiodies or individiials reproseiiting 
the various interests and eommiinitics affected, 
with a view to seeing liow far it moy be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement. Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otiiorwise acceptable aud to report 
tho outcome of bis consultations. At tho Invita- 
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tion of the Secret iivy of State for tlje Colonies, the ■ 
Govenmicut of India deputed the lit. lion. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 1>.C., to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’s Ileport and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 

Mr, Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Ileport presented by him i 
on his return lie recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

{«) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 

(i'>) invoke the good offices of tlie Colonial 
Office and of tlie Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 

(c) oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wiison ; 

(I'i) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that tlie unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(,f) advocate the continuance of the ofBcial 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya ; 

(f/) demand tliat the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council stiould be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government, 
The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was hold 
soon thereafter to consider tlie report and a 
further coramimication was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

The conclusions of His Majesty's Government 
as regards closer union in East Africa were 
published in June, 1980, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November, 1930. 'i’lie Government of 
India commfinieated their views in a despatcii 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme sot out in the White Paper in so far as 
it atfected the Indian population in East Africa, 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament tliey also deputed the 
llight Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.H.,as their representative to present their case 
;ind elucidate in the cour.se of oral e.xamlnation 
sucli questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to liira. 'Tlie Select Committee 
examined Mr. Sastri in July, 1931, 
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Tim report of the Committee was publisheil 
sinuiltaiinmisly lu Eugland, Eai>t Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1!)::!1, and tlio 
decisions of Jlis Majesty’s Uovoniuiniit on tho 
recommendations cif the Coinmitteo togetiuvr 
with certain correspond enoo arising from fho 
report of the (Vimmitteo were aEu siinilnrly 
published on tlm 2.1th August, 1932. 

As regards tlio question f>f r'fn.sfi' VnUm. 
His Majesty's Govenimout have accepted liie 
view of the Joint Oommitteo that apart from 
considerations arising nut of tVio Maudatni'y 
position of the 'I’auganyika Territory, the time 
lias not arrived for taking any far-rcachiiig 
step in tho direction of tlio formal Union of tlie 
several East African Iiepondeiicies. 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana. — Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Ilule 
16(B) of the Defence of India (Consolidated' 
Rules in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping recruitment under tho indentureti 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, if 
possitile, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. llankine, Receiver-General to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tioH, which was referred to a committee of tho 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for tho 
mission the Fiji Government caneelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian labourer.s 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India Informed the mission in 
M.arch, 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that “ tho position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of ■ 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji.” In July, 
1920, the Government of FiU informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to tlie 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the now Legislature in India. After 
consultation with tlie Fiji Government as to tlie 
terras of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to tho inability of tho 
two Indian, members Messrs. Srinivasa Sastri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who iiad been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as flnally 
constitnted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
Raju, G, L, Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S. Hissam-ud-din Khan did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922. 

The labour troubles in Fiji in tho years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result iu India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
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Friendly Service Committee wliidi liad been I of 
formed primarily to ileal witii tlio applications i Ola 


: IVork among tlio Bopreasod 


of repatriated Indians desirous of returning^ to 
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lorts of tlie deputation were published o 


■tion i 21sfc of .Tamiary, 191: 


Towards the end of the 
•om the Colony of British 
Sir Joseph jSrmian, Kt,, 


) desired. Tlie, local labour conditions 1 and the lion. Jlr. J. C. Luckhoo, IC.O., arri 


stimulated tlie return of tlicsc niifort, unate | in Ir 
people hy giving tliein assisted passages. The i li'inii 
Legislative Asscmlily had made a grant of 111 ,0(i0 y vn 
for the maintenance of tlie.se laliourers, until 1 uiclii 
1 tliny were able, to find woric anil 1 Rclrei 
in India. Tlie deputation from j woul 
Fiji on the 3rd April, 1022, ] tion, 
and siilmiitted its report to tlie Governinent of i ofnci; 
India. It lias not been puhlislicd. I matt 


1 India for further discus.sions. The Standing 
Imigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
vi-utnally reported tliat wliile they would be 
icliiied to view witli favour the colonization 
elieme put forward by the deputation, they 
.^imlil, liefore making any definite rneomninniia- 
ion, like t,lic Government of India to depute an 


proceeded to that Colony in September 
• ilTrel i report was received on February 

of tlic Iiji Legislative nublishcd. Tie ma.f^ 


, for tlie election of three 
a communal liasis. On 
of the Indian 


l.st, 1026, and jmblishod. He made 
I certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
wliole m.attcr was tints satisfactorily settled. 
'I’he colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation a.s the Colonial Government are not 
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Seerotary of .Sl.ato for the Colonies til, at the |thV(’oIonv ° i'e.SKient in 

mf indui turn of .11 oinmon electoral roll in Fi|i I 

iR -‘WII the (4) Other Parts of the Empire— In 
sv. o n Mauritius, and Mai.aya, the position 

m im ?. / ‘/'f ''Cplaced by noini- of Indians has on the whole boon satisfactory, 

i;- In m n f' +• ‘'‘’vcnunpjit of Indm ami the matters have gone smoothly. ' 

li.i c. Hide icpiLhcntitions. Imt, no decision The Government? of India inaintitin' tt 
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I own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya. Tta 
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question of tlic of a standard mhiimum 

wasio for Indian Estate labcjurers in Ceylon ami 
Malaya has Ijcoin tlio sulijeet of negotiations be 
twoesn the Covt. of India and the Colonial Govern- 
ments over sinee the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Coli3iiies for tiie imrposo of unskilled work 
was declared lawful In 1!)23 under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Emigration Act. 1922. So 
far as Ceylon is concerned a soUlemeut satisfac- 
tory to the Govt, of India and that of Ceylon 
tia.s Ijcuu arrivfid at, he., the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter- 
ests of the labourers and the draft legislation 
to give effect to it was passed by the Otiylon 
Legislative Council in December 1927 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No. 27 of 1927." Tiio 
Standard Itates of \?ages agreed upon were 
introduced with effect from ttio 1st .fanuary 
1929. Ill 1931, however, it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce tliese wages by 5 cents for men, I cents 
for women and 3 cents for cluidren liy way of 
readjustment owing to tlio price of rice issued 
from estates being fixed at iis. 4.80 iiiste.id of 
Its. 6.40 per biisliel. In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Itates wiiich are uotisidercd 
suitable by both the Indian and Malayan Goveru- 
inents Imve been introduced in certain areas. 
The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 pur cent, with effect from the Ctli October 
1930 owing to acute depression in the riiliber 
trade. The questions aff'oeted liy these del ails 
have recently received much attention by the 
Indian and Malay Autiioritlcs. TTio world- 
wide economic depression has also 
liad repe.reussions on Indian labourers 
employed on tea and rubber 'estates in Ceylon. 
Wages have liadto bo reduced, but the Govocn- 
ment of India have, with tlio co-operation of 
iho Colonial Govormuent, successfully ])rovont(xl 
such reduction 'fiYjiu materially affecting the 
labourers’ standard of li ving. Eor those who are 
unwiliing to work on reduced wages facilities for 
repatriation to their liomos in India have beoii 
secured. T'ho position in both tlio countries 
is being watched by the Government of India, 
througli tlieir Agents. 

TTu! Eauzibar Cfoveriimeiit recently passed 
legislation for the economic assistance of their 
people which caused great difficulty to tlieir 
Indian iiopuiatiou and tiiis was the subject of 
negotiation, ills Majesty’s Government have 
sent out Mr. Ilinder to inquire in to tlie new 
legislation ami to loc.ommeud what modi ilea tions, 
if any, in it are desirable. lie sailed from England 
in the fourth week of April, 1026, and at the 
time tliose details were written w:is engaged in 
his inquires. ’ 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to tlie Colony might 
oe continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Governniont of India in consultation 
with tlie Standing Committee on Emigration 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
Officer foi‘ tlie purpose arid to give him all 
facilities ; and in December, 1924, an Indian ' 
Ofliccr of Government, Kunwar Maliara} Singh, 
left India to conduct tlie necessary inquiry. 
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Kunwar (now Sir) Maiiaraj Siiigli’s report wa.s 
publislied by the Government of India in August 
192a. The various roeommendatious inn do 
in the report w'ere commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial G’overnmciit. 


In February, 1920, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Govemmeiib 
stating that they uecepted tlie main conclusion 
formul ited Iiy Kiiiiwar Maharaj ,8irigh in regard 
to tlie renewal of emigration to Mauritius, vis., 
that no more vinskilled Indian labour should he 
sent to Mauritius citlicr iu the immediate or near 
future. Witii regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singli’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian iiopuiatiou now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Governiiioiib expressed their 
willingness bo give effect to several of them. 


The jiresenb position of Indians in tlie 
Doiniiuous Is that imdor the Canadian Dominion 
Eleetioii Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces, lii New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
fraiicliiso on the same footing as all other Dritish 
subjects. Ill Australia, sub-section (5) of section 
39 of tlie Coiiimouwealtli Electoral Act, 1018-24, 
Was amended iu 1926, by adding after the word 
“Asia” the wurd.s, “ e.xeepb J.iriti-h ludia." 
This measure gives the Comiiionwealtli franchise 
to subjects of Dritish India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the. fruition of tlie hopes hold 
out by the iJoriimoiiwealth Government to Mr. 
8ast,ri on the occasion of his visit to Australia in 
1922, As a result of the representations imule 
in London iu 1930 informally by tlio late 8ir 
Muhaiiiinafl Sliafi at the instance of tiie Oovcrii- 
meiit of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law' of tiueeiislaad has also l;een 
revi.sed to enfraiicliisc tlie British Indians resi- 
dent ill that State. li. is, therefore, in Western 
Au.strali.i alone tiiat Indians do not enjoy tlio 
suUnigo iu respect of election for the Lower 
Mouse. By Acts which have recently lieen 
passed by the Cominoiiweallh Parliament, British 
Indians in Australia liave been admitted to the 
beueflts of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from wlileh they were 
liitiicrto excluded as Asiatics. Old Age Pension 
Is payable to men above 65 years of age, or 
above 60 years, iirovided sueli persons arc of 
good cliaracLer and have resided continuously 
for at least 20 years. An Jiivalid Pension is 
obtainable by persons, wdio, being above - 16 
yeans of ago and not iu receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst in Australia, become 
permanently incaiiacitatcul for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously In Australia for at least five years. 

Maternity allowance to the amount of £5 Is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided biio child is 
born alive and tlxc woman is an inhabitant on 
tlie Commonwealth or intcuds io settle there. 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which, was 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Pnrsee community, in the persons of tlie late 
baclabhai iSIaoroji and other members of tiie 
flfiii of Caraa (fc Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indiana in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Hahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
Loudon and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birtli. 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) liave sat in the House 
of Commons, Since 1910 four Indians — the late 
Mr, Ameer Ali, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Mitter and Sir Dinsha 
Mulla — have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Couueil. Tliree Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council. In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised i 
to the peerage and to bo appointed a member of I 
the Horae Coveriiment. In the spring of 1923 Mr. 
(now Sir) Dadiba Dalai was appointed High 
Commissioner for India being the first Indian to 
hold the oftlce. Ho resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
who in 1931 was followed by Sir B. N. 
Mitra. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a now Indian 
element in permanent residence— that 
of retired officials and business men, or people 
of independent means who from preference or in 
order to have their children educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit It again. Further the stream of Indian 
summer vi.sitora includes wealthy people who 
come regularly. 

Sfotienully, the only Indian community to be 
fully organised is tliat of tlie Parsis. They 
tiave an incorporated and well-endowed Parsi 
AsMicuafion of Rnrope. Its central Zoroastrian 
House, n, llussell Boad, West Kensington, 
opened in 1929, includes a room devoted to 
ritual ami ceremonial purposes, a reading room 
and liljrary, and rooms for social intercourse. 
I'Uo Arya Bliavan, a home for ortlmdox Hindus 
visiting London, was opened at 30, Belsize 
Park, Hampstead, in tlio summer of 1928. 
Iiiilim hubinoss interests have been organised 
l)y the formation of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain, with offices at 85, 
araceclnirch Street, E. C. 3. The East India 
Association (3 Victoria Street S, W. 1.) esta- 
iilislied in 18(17, provides a non-partisan plat- 
form for the discuRsion of Indian problems, 
and exists “to promote the welfare of the 
inhabitants of India.” The India League 
(146, Strand, W, C.) under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Bertrand Bussell exists “ to supijort 
the claim of India for Swaraj (Self-Bule)”. At 
the other end of the scale in Indian political 


eontrover-sy is the Indian Empire Society, 128, 
Alfred Place, Soutli Kensington S. W. 7, with 
Lord Sumner as President and Field-Marshal 
Sir Claud Jacob as Chairman of the Executive 
Oominittee. 

India House. 

In March, 1930, the office of the Higli Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises in Girosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324.000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A.B.A., 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the bulldhig is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect lias given to the details of the 
external elevation, by nunans of carving, heraldry, 
j and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London liouso of India. Including base- 
ment and mejszauine fioors, there are twelve 
iloors in all, the available space, for clerical 
work alone being between 60,000 and 80,000 ft. 
The total Imiglit from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof Is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India. 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits. From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hail on the first 
floor. This gallery in its turn leads to a higli 
vardted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of tlio library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions. 

The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building. The walls of tlie 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to tlie Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jaH in Indian arcliitecture. Such of the 
carving as could be oomifletely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from MaUara marble. Tlie 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgau, for flooring obviates tlie need for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non- Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of the great building silver gi'ay, koko, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
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paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 1 
artists. The water supply is entirely Indepen- 
\ dent of municipal service, being obtained from 

j two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 

i the basement, where the central heating 
t apparatus Is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 

f staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Hoad, 
i Lambeth. 


Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war. After a very considerable temporary 
cheek caused by the Q-reat War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into our 
puhlio schools, such as Eton and Harrow. 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court. 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and industrial 
students. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds,! 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. 
London absorbs about half the total. 


It is well known that for many years ago 
Indian students were left to their own devices 
apart from inadequately supported unofficial 
effort and the chance of coming under the in- 
fluence of English friends of their families. 
But in April 1909 Lord Morley created for their 
heneflt a Bureau of Information and appointed 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold to the charge of it 
under the title of Educational Adviser. The 
Bureau was located at 21, Cromwell Hoad, 
together with the National Indian Association 
aud the Northbrook Society, which were thus 
given spacious quarter for their social work 
among the young men. In India the provincial 
advisory committees to help and advise intend- 
ing students have boon replaced in some instan- 
ces by Universitj Committees. The work of the 
Bureau rapidly expanded, and in consoquerice 
Lord Crewe in 1912 re-organised the arrangement 
under the general charge of a Secretary for 
Indian students, Mr. (now Sir) 0. E. Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916, He wassuc- 
ceeded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mrl N. 0, Sen 
followed Sir T. Arnold as Local Adviser In 
London. At Oxford the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge the Inter-Collegiate Committee 
have been instituted to deal with Oriental 
students generally ; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students have been appointed at 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 In canneetioa 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Oommlsslonership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The " agency 
work ” Sir William Meyer took over from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr, N, 0. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
B.oad. was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner, thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of flies and papers. Dr. 
Quayle is now Secretary in the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and is assisted by Messrs. P. K. Dutt. 
H. M. J. Knaster and V. I. Gastor with Miss C. 
H. Bose to look after womon students. 

The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat In 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations In India la the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. This 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found In the 
development of education In India. Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber of Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar. The Committee held that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
Arms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
provided thatsome machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
presided over by Sir Edward Chamier recom- 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of, much reducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of Court. 
An Act for the purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1926, but has not narrowed 
the stream of students at tlie luus-of-Court. 

The students have hosts of non-oflicial 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that thm'e should he a conference of represen- 
tatives of all organisations interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordingly Sir 
Atul Ohatterjee held a conference in July 1926, 
when plans were formulated to help to meat the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London : 
The subject had been previously discussed at a 
meeting of the East'India Association (April 27 
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192r() when a paper was read by Mr. F. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclnsion 
that, since non-officlal effort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21, Cromwell -B oad, should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr. A. D. 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, CromwolbEoadl as 
Secretary was established to assist students in 
obtaining suitable accommodation. But at the 
end of IBSt) it was decided to close the hostel in 
Cromwell Koad from midsummer lH3fi. 

Cnder the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The crie.ket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs . 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “ Red Triangle ’* Shakespeare 
Hub In Bloomsbury, oif Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 


students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
was removed to permanent promises 106-112, 
Gower-Street, close to University College 
in the autumn of 1923. It Is Indian both 
in conception and control, the warden 
and committee being responsible not to the 
National Council of Y. M. C. A. in London 
hut to the Indian National Council in Calcutta. 
While the organization has a deflnitoly moral 
and spiritual, as well as a .social purpose, it 
is not a proselytising agency, 'lliere is a steady 
a'verage of some 550 members, and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the volun- 
tary services of men and women of great dis- 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. The Indian 
Students Central Association had a Club house 
and restaurant at 2 Beauford-Gardens, S.W.3, 
but has ceased to exist : a fate whioli overtakes 
many short-livedorganisation In relation to India. 

There has been some recent development in 
the matter of perlodicnl literature devoted to 
India, The weekly Year Eaat and India is well 
known; the fortnightly Indian Revieioii the 
organ of the India League and the monthly 
Indian lYnjnre Renew tliat of the Indian 
Empire Society. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


Axor.o-iNDiAN Association, London.— 
Established ill 1905 to promote the Interests 

- and welfare of t he Anglo-Indian and Domiciled. 
European communities wherever resident by 
such meansas may bedeemed by the Council to 
he desirable. Anglo-Indians and Europeans, 
whether domiciled in India or not. are eligible. 
Hon. Sec. E, c. Palmer, 6, Coolhurst Road, 
London j N. 8. 

British Indian Union.— P romotes friendship! 
and understanding between the two races. 
Ron. Secretary : R. >S, Nehra. 112, .Seymour 
Place, W. 1. 

Ohntr-at. Hindu Sooietx of Grnat Britain.— 
Pounded to give exposition to Hindu philo- 
sophy and culture, to provide for better 
mutual understanding between Hindus and 
the British public, and to further the social, 
economic and political interests of the Hindus 
in general. President: R. S. Nehra. Ron. 
See. Dr. M. L. Kalra, 36, Barrington Road, 
.S. W, 7. 

CiiiEi.' PDN.TAB Association.— P ounded 1925 
to achieve for India a position of honour 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations ; 
to promote better understanding between 
India and Great Britain ; to bring about 
unity between the sister Communities of 
India ; and to raise the standard of living of 
tlie iicople of India, President: Sirdar Hardit 
•Singh. Neerrfary.- M. H. Rashid, 445, Strand, 
W.C.2, 

10 AST India A.ssooiation.— I ts object is to pro- 
mote, by all legitimate means, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally: The 
objects and policy of the Association are 
promoted— (1) by providing opportunities 
for tlie free public discussion, in a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of important questions 


affecting India ; (2) by promoting friendly 
social contact between Indians and English 
men interested in India, partly through the 
medium of social gatherings and private 
laehtings of members to exchange views on , 
current Indian questions ; (8) by lectures and 
the publication of papers or leaflets correcting 
erroneous or misleading statements about 
India and its administration; and (4) generally 
by the promulgation of sound and trustworthy 
information regarding the many weighty 
problems which confront the Administrations 
in India, so that the public may he able to 
obtain in a cheap and popular form a correct 
knowledge of Indian affairs. President ; 
Lord Lamlngton. Chairman: Sir Malcolm 
Seton, K.o.B. Hon. Secretary F. H. Brown, 

O. I.I!., 3, Victoria Street, S. W. 1. 

India Dbrenou League. — ^Formed to oppose 
the proposed Constitutional Reforms in India 
and to preserve Britain’s status as an equal 
partner in the future developmemt of our 
Indian Empire. President: The Viscount 
Fitzalan of Derwent, k.G., Chief Organiser : 
Captain H. Orr-Ewing, Hon. Secretary : Mr. 

P. W. Donner, M.P., address : King’s Court. 
48, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1; Tel. 
Victoria 6635, East India Branch, 8, Clive 
Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Empieb Society.— Reorganised since 
the passing of the India Act to collect and 
disseminate information as to events in India. 
Ron. Secretary: Sir Louis Stuart, o.i.E. 
48, Broadway, S.W. 1. 

The India Society (Art and Letters)— 
Founded in 1910 to promote the study and 
appreciation of Indian art and literature, in 
India and also in those countries which have 
been influenced by or have influenced India 
especially Java, Siam, Indo-china Afghanistan, 
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rertiia and the Middle East. President: 
The Marquis of Zetland. Chairman of Council, 
Sir I’rancis Young husband, k.o.s.i. Vice- 
Chairman: John do La Valette. Hotti 
Secretary : F. J. P. Itichtor, m.a. 3 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Inman Students Union and Hostei,.— 112, 
(lower Street, \V. 0. 1. Chairman : Sir 
Ewart Greaves. TFartoi : T. 1). Santwan, 
B.Se. 

INDIA League, The— (Formerly The Common- 
wealth of India League) to support the claim 
of India for Swaraj (Self-Bule). Publishes 
India to-day (monthly).. 16.’), Strand, W. C. 2. 
Chairman: Bertrand Russell. Secretaries : 
.lames Marley and V, K. Krishna Menon. 

Indian Conoidiation Guoup.—( Meeting at 
Friends liouBo, Euston Road, N. W. 1 ). 
Chairman : Carl Health. Seeretary : Agatlia 
Harrison, 2 Oranbourno Court, Albert Bridge 
Road, S.W. 11. 

iNJIAN VILL.ACtE WEEF.AIIE ASSOCUTION.— 4 
Ireat Smith Street, S.W. 1. (To collect 
information on rural activities in India and to 
promote and arouse interest in rural recons- 
truction). Chairman: Sir Francis Younghus- 
band, K.C.S.i. Eon. Secretary: Miss A. R. 
Caton. 

INDIAN Gymkhana CDUB.—Thornbury Avenue, 
Osterley. To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students. Secretary : Mr. David 
S. Erulkar, “ Africa House,” 44-40, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. 3. 

Muslim society in Gee.at Bhitain.— Formed 
to safeguard and to maintain the interests 
of Islam end Islamic institutions. Presi- 
dent : T. W. Salim Babonau. Secretary : 
Ahmed Bennett. Headquarters. 451, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.I. 

NATIONAL Indian Association.— Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of Indian students. 21, 
Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. Secretary: Miss Dove. 


Royal Asiatic Sooibty.— E stabli-shed 1823, 
obtained Royal Charter 1824. ■■ fur the inves- 
tigation of subjects connected with and for 
the encouragement of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts in relation to Asia Secretary : Col. 
D. M. F. Hoysted, c.b.e., d.S.O. 74, ' Crosve- 
norStreet, London, W. l, 


Royal Centii.al Asian Soihety.— ; 
Field Marshall Visceunfc Allenhv, (i.a.ti.. 

G.C.M.G., a.(!.v.o. Chairman : ' The Kt. 

Hon. Sir. Horace Eumbold, Bt., n.o.n., 

G. 0 ..M.G. Secretary : Miss M. N. Kemieiiv, 77, 
Grosveuor Street, London, W.l. 


Royal Empire Society.— Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. 2. Secretary: R. E. H. Bally, o.b.e., 
address during re-building: — 17, Carlton 
House Terrace, W.l. 2. 


Royal Society of Arts hiis an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered 011 
industrial, historical and commercial questions. 
18, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. Secretary : 
W. Perry, m.a. ; Secretary, Indian Section : 
K. W. Luckhnrst, m.a. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, 10, St. James’ Square, 
S. W. 1. Secretary; Ivison S. Macadam, 


Society for promoting the Study of Reli- 
gions. — President ; The Rt. Hon. tho Marquess 
of Zetland, p.e., G.c.s.r., g.c.i.f. Chairman 
0/ Ooimcti ; Sir E. Denison Ross, o.t.E, PH.iv. 
Chairman of Executive Committee. : Sir Francis 
Younghnsbaud, k.o.s.i. k.o.i.e,. Informa- 
tion from the Eon. Secretary, 17, Bedford 
Square, W.C. 1. 

. Student Christian Movement OF Great Bri- 
tain AND Ireland. — Seeretary : R. 0. Mackle, 
Annaudale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N.W. 11. 


Northbrook Society.— Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students. 21, Cromwell Road, 
S.W. 7. Eon. Secretary : E. Oliver. 

PARSER ASSOCIATION OF EUROPE TNOOIIPOII.ATED 
— Zoroastrian House, 11, Russell Road, 
Kensington, London, W. 14. 


Victoria League.— 81, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 
I Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, c.b.e. 

I Women’s Indian Association- London Cominit- 
I toe. Eon. Secretary: Miss Avabui Mehta, 
[ LL.B, (London), Barrister-at-Law. 171, Adel- 
! aide ROad, N.W. 3. 



S-port in India (luring tlio year nndijr review 
re(3t‘ivecl a fillip by the visit of the Malmni-ja of 
Patiala's team of Australian eriekotpra, and 
the team of tennis players from Cimtral jaiirope. 
India is raTiidly tKM'oniing sporta-inindert. ii'hc 
Press is allotting innch more spate; to reports 
of the chief sporting ovmts, and tbroughont 
the country tin; attrrndance at the big 
toiimainents and competitions in all branchcr 
of sport have sliown a decided increase. 

Racing, of conrsc, still claims pride of place 
and the Inige crowds whieh swarm on the race- 
conraes of Honihay, Caleutla, Afadras and other 
parts of the cnntitry prove that tlie Indian is 
as keen on “ the sport of Icings ” as tlie man in 
any other part (rf tlio world. The ehief events 
are the Vic(!roy’.s and tin; King-Kmperor’f 
Cups in Calcutta and tlie Eclipse fitake.s in 
Bombay. 

’s Cup was tills year — 

. .1. Hoyt’s Play On, ridden 
>vt ((;. Hoyt), tliiw victory 
family alfair. Play On was 
place in the race for the 
yawab of BliopaPs Was d’ 
bad beaten in the King- 
Kclijise Stakes in Bombay, 
India, was also won liy 
time this horse has won 


Cricketers tested. 

Pile vl.sit of the; Anstiuliaii erhtkcters aroused 
considerable interest. Tlie. visit served tlie 
purpose; of t(;sMng Indian cri(;ke(. talent, which 
was partieiilarly useful in view of the tour to 
England in file summer of 103(1. Tlie AnstraJiaus 
inelnded many players of reimtallon — Alacart- 
ney, Bydcr, Hendry, Oxonhain, Ironmonger 
and Kllis, all Imving licen jiroved in tlie lire 
of Tcist match battl(;s with England, It was 
only natural, tlicrefoi'e, tliat wlierever this 
team played that large iwowcis should turn up 
to watch' tlifjm. The tonri8t.s jirovcd, on th 
whole, too strong for tlie. majority of Jmlia’- 
sidfs althoiigli the last two uiioffioial Tests were 
won by the rndiau team. 

Tilt; cricket season niifortuiiately was marred 
by internal strife cenfred on the nomination 
of the captain for tlic Indian eleven to meet the 
Australian visitors, and tliis had an unfortimatc 
reperemsBion when the team to tonr England was 
elected, tiic Vriivaraj of Patiala refusing to he 
nominated either as tlie probable captain or as 

nieniber of the side, 

Tlie, feiini.s team consisted of It. Alenzel of 
Czechoslovakia, Count Bowroski of Austria, 
0. Von Afexatu also of An.stria, and L. ficcht of 
Czechoslovakia. IPin; toniii.s players were too, 
good for India’ s best, but their visit gave: India’s ! 
premier players an opportunity of playing against I 
first class European players. 


I A hockey record. 

! In the Iiockey world tin; Bombay Custom, s 
made iiockey iiistory iiy winning tin; Aga ICiian 
and Beigiitoii Cups, the tivo premier toiirnameiifs 
in the eonidry in file same season - a feat never 
before aceoinpli.shed. 'i’liey proved tlieni^.e]v('rt 
to lie file best eluh side in India alfliouudi sin- 
gularly ennngli tliey have not a single player 
in tile’ team wiiieh will represent India at the 
103ti Olympic games. 

Alatters did not run smoothly la tlic footliail 
W’orld, The All-india Footliail Assoeiatiou 
came into being, but at the time of writing, the 
Jndiau Football Association whose lioad quarters 
is in iSengal, have not afliliated to the new body, 
and the uiifortmiate split wliicli oeeurred over 
the meeting at Jhirlihanga lias not yet been 
healed. Tlie East A’orkshiri' li,(‘gimoiit won the 
1. k’. A, Shield and the King’s Kegiment the 
Hovers Cup and ihe Border Heginient the 
Durand Cup. 

Hnghy was played as usual during the 
monsoon and the All- India tonriiiunent, was 
won hy Ceylon who beat Bombay in the final. 

The golf champion of India this year turned 
out to he Air. A. (fleniile wliii heat Mr. F. A. 
Bagloy by P to 7 in the final. The ladi('s’ 
eliamitionsiiip was won hy Airs. A. A. Alarr who 
lieat Airs. F. A. Seott by 5 to 4 in th(’ final. 

Thf ftuUan Polo Association diampion.ship 
at Calcntta was won hv Jaijiur who beat Kashmir 

the final. 

Athletics revive. 

Afhleth's received a liig fillip by the holding 
of Olympic (James in Bombay in commemoration 
of the late King (Jeorge’s )Silver .Tiibilee and 
tlie final Olympic, trials at [..ahore. .Bombay, 
particularly in athletics, showed a welcome 
revival ami the future, slionid see further 
development on field and track. 'The All-India 
(fames at Lahore were very successful although 
there were not many individual performances 
up to International Olympic standards. As a 
result, howevei', India will probably send at least 
throe athletes to Berlin. C. S. A. Swami, 
the Bombay athlete, promises to beconie a 
Marathon discovery. 

Capt. Tuck, H. A. also made liistory by winning 
the Kadir Cup for Pig-sticking at'Alecrut on 
Alanifest, this being tlie, third time this fine 
pig-sticker has won that trophy. 

Sport is rapidly becoming more organised 
througiioui. the country and there are now 
central governing bodies for practically every 
iiranch of it. The Indian Cricket Board has 
done an immense amount of good for cricket 
and with the inauguration of the Cricket stadium 
in Bombay in the coming year cricket in that 
city should maintain the, premier place it has 
always hold in the coimtry. 

Detailed re.siilts of the chief sporting events 
throughout .India will be found on the following 
pages. 
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I Bangalore. 

I BanRalore Cup CDiv. I). Distanno 1 mile. — 
Messrs. Lalvani and Mulkliam’s Solar Barn 
(7sfc. lOlba.), Davison .. .. .. 1 

Brigadier Hill, Sir Ciisrow Wadia and 
Messrs. .Tohnatone and To.slt’s Cold Period 
(Tat. 21bs., cd. Tat. 31bs.), J. P. Neale . . 2 
Mr. Annanialaichettiar’a Solingcn (Tst. 

Slbs.), Whittle 3 

Sir D’Arey Lindsay’.s Sole Heiress (Tat. 

. 41bs.). H. Blade . . -i 

Won by 1 length, 2 lengths, a neck. 
Time — Imin. 44 1-5 secs. 

Bangalore Cup (Div. IT). Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. M. Womyss’s Whatanight iSst.i, 

Meekings ' . . . . 1 

Mr. J. Hormusjee’s It (Tst. lOlbs.), 

Davison . . . . 2 

Messrs. Nugent Grant and W. C. .Tones’s 
Melllot (Tst. 81bs.), H. Black .. ..3 

Mrs. A. H. 0. Rostron’s Grayfon (Tst. 

lOlbs.), Plynn . . 4 

Won by -J length, IJ lengths, ij lengths. 
Time— -1 min. 45 secs. 

Steward's Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. K. T. Sampat’s Azdashir (Sst. lOlba.), 

: H. McQuado . . 1 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Aziza (T.st. ]21hs.). 

Raffaele . . . . 2 

Mr. T. S. Shemtob’s Taj Kasma (9st. 41ba.), 

Brace . . 3 

Miss V. Parker’s Hitler (Sst. .51bs.), 

Thompson 4 

Won by a head, 1 length, IJ lengths. 
Time — Imin. 54 1-5 secs. 

Bobbin Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. Gem’s Arhieve (S)st. 41bs.), Brace . . 1 
Mr, iS. Khanna’s Wallridge (Tst. 31bs.), 

Holland . . . . 2 

Raja Parlaklmedi’s Afiss Winsome (Tst. 

lib.), Moore .. . . . .3 

Airs. John Yorko’s Tree Top (Sst. lllbs.), 

Meekings 4 

Won by 3J lengths, 1 length, a short head. 
Time — Imin. 44 1-5 secs. 

Aladras Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Air. V. L. Govindraj and Capt. D’Arey’s 


Snow Leopard (Sst. 5 lbs.), Meekings , . i 
Lt.-Col. Sir the Alaharaja of Venkatagiri’s 
Laden La (Sat. ISlbs.). Porsyth . . . , 2 

Mr. J. Horransjrs It (9st. lOlba.), Brace . . 3 
The Baja of Parlakimedi’s Flinty (9st. 

31bs.), Sibbritt 4 

Won by neck, neck, head. Time — Imin. 

21 1-5SCCS. 

Trial Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Air. C. A. Alurad’s Neddins (9st.), Flynn . . 1 
Mrs, Ai. Clarke’s Cybo (Sst. 51bs.), 

M. O’Neale . . . . . . 2 


Air. W. C. .Tones’s Broken Link (Tst. lllbs,), 

H. Black .. ,. .. . . . . 3 

Air. Shantidas Asknran’s Wtarford (Sat. 

9lbs.), Forsyth .. .. . . . .4 

Won by kjngtli, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — Imin. 21 2-5.secs. 

Apollo Gup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Air. N. S. Afalkani’s Tedford (Sst.), Brace. . 1 ‘ 
AIr.s. AI. Clarke’s Fanciful (Sst. 61bs.), 

Af. O’Neale . . 2 

Air. K. S. Alalkani’s Daftrum (9st. llh.), 
Davison . . . . . . .... 3 

Air. Gemini’s Poetry (Tst. 121bs,), Graham. 4 
Won by 6 lengths, 14 lengths 2i- lengths. 
'Time. — 1 min. 45 se'es. 

Alaharaja of Jlysore’s Gold Cup. Distance] mile, 

3 furlongs. — 

Air. V. L. Govindaraj and Capt. D’Arcy’s 
Helen’s Glory(8st. lib.), Aleekings .. 1 
The Raja of Bobbll’s Reb (Tst.), Graham . . 2 
Air. G. N. Alusry’s Dunedin (Tat. 131bs.), 

Whittle .. ..3 

Air. A. Allrani’s Ghlvalresquo (9st. 41bs.), 

Sibbritt . . . . 4 

Won by lengths, a neck, i length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 26 1-5 .secs. 

Yuvaraja of Alysore’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. 


3 furlongs.—^ 

Air. N. Rupchand’s English Star (Tst. 21ba.), 

Balfour .. 1 

Mr. Hedeshizada’s Goolab (Tst. 41bs.), 

Graham 2 

Mr. Lookmauji’s Breach (9st.), Brace . . 3 
Air. A. C. Ardeshir’s Buick (Sst. 121bs.), 
Rylands . . . . 4 


Won by a head, J length, 4 lengths. Time— 
2 mins. 43 sce^i, 

Alerehant’s Cup. Distance 1 rnile.— 

Messrs. J. H. Alashal and P. Hishendas’s 


Abaris (7 st. mbs.), H. Black .. . , 1 

Air. Gem’s Nassirwan (Sst. 121bs,), Davison. . 2 
Air, A. Lookmanji’s Breach (9st, Tibs.), 

Bowiey 3 

Dr. S. K. Pillay’s Poppy Day (7st. 4Ibs. cd. 

7st. 61bs.), Whittle, . . . *. , . 4 

Won by li lengths, neck, I length. Time. — 


1 min. 57 3-5 secs. 

R. C. T. c! Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Air. Nugent Grant’s Love Tale. (7st., cd. Tst. 

4 lbs.) J. O’Neale 1 

Mr. E. F. Neilsoa’.s Strength (Sst. 12]b.s.). 

Selby 2 

Mr.T. N. Banerjea’s White Paper (7st. libs.), 

F. Black 3 

Mj. W. 'Hayhoe’s Battling Boy (Sst, 31bs.), 

Cullen 4 

Won by SJ lengths, li lengths, i length. 
Time.— i2'nilns. 88 1-5 secs. 



Mr. llarablioy 


Won by i length, 
Time. — 2 mins. 49 i 


Mr. Sultan M, 
Davison 


The Grand Western 
miles. — 
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Borannah Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Messrs. P. M. G. Gramani and Shanmugam's 
Gazi (7st. 6lhs.), H. Black .. .. 1 

Mr. Imamdin's Abrash (7st. 13Ibs., cd. gst. 

3lbs.) Thomp.son .. .. .. ,.2 

Mr. A. 0. Ardeshir’s Aziza . (9st. 4Ibs.), 
Raifaele ., .. .. -.3 


Bombay. 

The General Obaidullah Khan Memorial Gold 
Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

AlHamil (9st.), 


Mr. Gem’.s Kassirwan (7Bt. 71bs.), W- 

Sibbritt 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Tamin (Sat. .5lbs.), Whiteside 
Mr. Aziz Mahomed’s Samra Ijayali (9st.), 

C. Hoyt . . . . 

Won by 2 lengths, J length, 3 lengths. 
Time--2 mins. 19 2/.5 secs. 


H, H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pougatchev 
(9st. 41bs.), W. SIbbritt .. .. . . 1 

Maharaja Madan Singh’s Count Ito (9st. 

21bs.), Burn . . . . . . 

Raja Dhamagir’s Rapsonia (7st.21b8., cd. 

7st. 51bs.), Cook ..3 

Mr. H. M. Dharamsey’s Ootraan (7st. 31bs. , 
cd (7st. 71bs.), Davison . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1 J lengths, short head, short head. — 
Time— 2 mins. 6 secs. 

The Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate. Distance 
7 fiulongs. — 

Mr. Eve's Risque (8st. 21h8.), Brace . . 
Kawabzada Pakrulmulk's Zuyder Zee (9st. 

21bs.), Wilson .. .. .. .. 

Messrs. A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Play On 
(9st. 71bs), 0. Hoyt . . . . . . 

Hawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk's Alas d’ Antibes 
(98t. lib.), Blyth ... .. ..4 

Won by head, 1 J lengths, 1 length. Time— 

1 min. 25 4/5 secs. 

The Jammu Cup. Distance 6 furlongs, — 
Alajor T>. D. Kirabalkar’s Prince Shivaji (9st.), 
Cook . . . . .... . . . . 1 

Mr. Diamond’s Savonette (Sst. 71bs.), Selby. 
AD. R. H. Tucker’s Honey Boy (8st. ^bs., 
cd. Sst. 3lbs.), Wilson . , . . . . 

Mr. P. B. A Vasia’s Belle of York (Sst. Slbs.), 
Northiuore .. .. . . . . . , 

Won by J length, short head, li lengths. 
Time— -1 min. 15 seconds. 

The Bombay Arab Derby. Distance about 
14 miles,— 

Nawabzada Pakrulmulk’s Jahan Ara (Sst. 

9Ihs.V Wilson .. 

Mr. Sultan \I. Chinoy’s A1 BFamll (9st. 
7lbs), Davison , . . .. 


Air. A. C. Ardeshir’s Shogat Aziz (Sst. 21bs., 

cd, Sst, 41I)s.), Miinro 4 

Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 1 length. Time— 
2 mins. 56?, secs. 

The Malabar Hill Plate, Distance 6 fiudougs. — 
Prince Aly Khan’s Bay Monk (Sst. 51hs.), 
Munro . . . . . . . • . . 1 

Mr. S. Wootton’s Jim Thomas (7st. I31bs,), 

AI. Ho.yt 2 

Sir .David Ezra and Mr. B. Esmond’s Black 
Peril (Sst. Slbs.), Lowrey . . . . 3 

H. H. Alaharaja of Kolhapur’s Thermometer 
(Sst. 21bs.), Cook . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by head, 24 lengths, 1 length. Time— 

1 min. 13 3/5 seconds. 


Alessrs. A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Play On 
(9st. Slbs.), C. Hoyt . . . , . . 1 

Hawabzada Yeminul Alulk’s Alas D’Antibes 

(9st. 71bs.), Wilson • ; 2 

H. H. Alaharaja of Parlaklmedi’s Silver 

Plated {9st.), Aliinro 8 

H. H. Alaharaja of Kashmir’s Rentenmark 

(9st.), W. SIbbritt .4 

W'on by 2J- lengths, short head, IJ lengths. 
Time — 2 rains, 6 3/5 seconds. 

The Willingdon Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 


Air. Eve’s Risque (Sst. 6Ibs.), Brace . . 2 
Alessrs. A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Private 
Seal (7st. Slbs.), J. O’Keale . . . . 3 

Air. P. B, Avasia’s Dr. Strabismus (7st. 71bB.), 

Davison . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, i length, neck. Time— 
1 rain. 38 3/6 seconds. 

The Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H, H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Columbian 

(Sst. mbs.), W. Sibbritt 1 

Alajor D. D. Kimbalkar’s Prince Shivaji 
(9st.), Cook .... . . . . . . 2 

Air. Diamond’s Savonette (Sst. 21b3.), Selby 3 
Mr. L. S. Lalvani’s Carnival (8st. lllbs.), 


H. H. the Alaharaja of Kashmir’s Pougatchev 
(9st.), W. Sibbritt .. .. .. 1 

Count Ito (9st.), 
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The Druids Lodge Handicap. Distance 7 
furlongs. — 


N'awal7;!ada Fa]crulrnulk’.s Zuyder Zee (9st. 

41bs.), Wilson .. .. .. .. 1 

Sir David Ezra and j\D’. E. Esmond’s Black 
Peril (7sl;. lllbs., cd. 7st. 12Ibs), Lorvrie. 2 
Hr. H. M. DharaTnsey’.s Ootman (7st. 41bs.), 
Britt .. .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Mr. A. Higgin’s Tel Asur (Sst. 11b.), Worth- 
more . . . . . . , . . . . . 4 

Won by short head, 2i lengths, 2J lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 20 3/0 secs 


The Gaye Plate. Distanee li miles. — 

Mr. Gem’s Farat Prince (Sst. 31bs.), W. 


Sibbritt .. ' .. 1 

.Mr. Sultan M. Ghinoy’s A1 Hamil (9st. 

71bs.), Davison . . . . . . . . 2 

Wawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Jahan Ara (Sst. 

mbs.), Wilson .. 3 

Mr. Sion F. Nessim’s Arab Queen (Sst, 51bs.), 
Northmoro .. .,4 


Mr. W. D. Bagree’s Benevento (9st. 41bs.), 
Munro .. .. .. .. ..2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Itojpipla’s Woolworth 
(Sst. Slbs.), Graham .. .. ..3 

Mr. O. Randall’s Lady Brendan (Sst, 6lb3.), 


Selby . . ...... . .’ 4 

Won by head, neck, 4 length. Time — 
1 min. 39 4/5 secs. 

The Manton Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — ■ 
Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Cartoon 


(Sst. eibs.), Wilson .. 1 

Mrs. L. Musry’s Teller (S.st. 41bs.), Cook. . 2 
Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Redress (Sst. 121bs), 

Blyth .. ..3 

Mr. Eve’s Provence Rose (Sst.) . . . . 4 


Won by IJ lengths, neck, short head. Time— 
1 min. IS 4/5 .secs. 

The Lloyd Handicap, Distance 1 mile. — 

I Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Pin Money (Sst. 41bs.), 
Selby .. .. 1 


Won by 1| lengths, f length, J length. 
Time — 2 mins. 18 3/5 secs. 


The Colaba Cup (Div. II). Distance 1 mile. — 
Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Pin Money (Sst. lOlbs.), 
Selby ., .. .. .. .. 1 

H, H, Maharaja of Rajpipla’s On Time (Sst. 

81bs.)j Burn 2 

Mr, N. D. Bagi'ee’s Hesperitus (9st. 21bs.), 

Scanlan . . . . 3 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand Wazir 
(Sst. lOIbs.), Cook 4 


Won by neck, 1 length, neck. Time — 1 min. 

38 2/5 sees. 

The 0. W. Wadia Gold Cup. Distance about 
IJ miles. — 

Mr. A. C. Ardeahir’s Rivalli (Sst. lllbs.), 

Hutchinson 1 

Nawabzada Yemin-ul-Mulk’s Mas d’Antibes 
(9at. Gibs.), Wilson .. .. .. 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Parlakimedi’s Silver 
Plated (Sst. 131bs,), Munro , . . . 3 

Messrs. A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Play On 
(9st. Slbs.), 0. Hoyt . . . . . . 4 

Won by short-head, short head, 3 lengths. 
Time-—2 mins, 37 3/5 secs. 

The Rajplpla Gold Cup, Distance 1 mile,— 
Mr. G. McElligott’s Clicguot (7st. lllbs.), 

Whiteside ll 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Dr. Strabismus (78t. 

41bs.), Simmons .. .. .. .. 2 

Messrs. G. McElligott and P. D. Bolton’s 
Tolerate (9st. 31bs.), Scanlan . . . . 3 

H. H.the Mafiaraja of Kashmir's Rentenmarfc 

(9st. 71b3.), W. Sibbritt 4 

Won by 14 lengths, IJ length, i length. 
'Time-— 1 min. 38 .secs. 

The Colaba Cup (Div. I). Distance 1 mile. — 
Messrs, G. McElligott and G. C. R. Coleridge's 
Fearless Prince (Sst. 31bs., cd. Sst. 41bs.), 

C. Hoyt 1 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Myron 

(78t. 51bs.), Cook 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Woolworth 

(Sst. 41bs.), Burn , . ,3 

Mr. R. Higgins’s La Mont Chevalier 

(Sst. 41b8.), Britt .. 4 

Won by 2 lengths, i length, J length. 
'Time— 1 min. 39 4/5 secs. 

The Turf Club Cup. Distance IJ miles — 

Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Fiery Face (7st. 71bs.), 

Simmons , , . . 1 

Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Jahan Ara 

(Sst. 121bs.), Wilson 2 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Taraim (Sst. 41b8.), Brace .. ..3 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Ghallah (Sst. ), Whiteside . . . . 4 

Won by neck, short head, short head. 
'Time— 3 mins. 20 secs. 

The Bycnlla Club Cup. Distanee 1| miles — 
Mr. A. C. Ardeshir's Rivalli (Sst. lOlbs.), G. 

I Hutchins . . . . . . . . , . 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Coniplet 
(Sst. 41bs.), W. Sibbritt .. .. .. 2 

Nawabziida Yemin-nl-Mulk’s Mas d' Antibes 
(98t. 51bs.), Wilson . . .. . . . . 3 

Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh's Shaphir 
(Sst. 51b8.), Burn .. .. . . -. 4 

Won by short head, head, 2 lengths. 
Time— 3 mins. • 

The Mansfield Plate. Distance e furlongs— 

H. H.the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Diamond 

! Shower (fist. 41bs.), Cook 1 

Sir David Ezra and Mr. E. Esmond’s Black 

Perll(8st.), Burn 2 

Messrs. A^ Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Goolash 

(7at. 71bs.), Graliam 3 

prince Aly Khan’s Bay Monk (Sst. 41bs., 

cd. Sst. 61bs.), Munro 4 

Won by J length, i length, short head, 
Timor-1 “to. 18 2/5 secs. 



Sir David ISzra’s Spfinser (7st. 

Wallace .. .. .. 

Mr. V. H. Ma(‘r:aw’rIrls]iTimes(7st. 
Eaifaele 

Won by 2 lengths, 2i- leiiRtlis, and 1 1 
Time.— 2 mins. 36 secs. 


Air. I). K. Bhatter’s Xovalot (7st. 41bs.), 
Clirlstie . . . . .... . . i 

Air, E. S. Gubbay’s Scaltback (98t. 41bs.), 
Scanlan . . . . . . . , . . j 

Airs. Alec A. Apcar’s Phidias (8st. 81bs,), 
Bond.. .. .... .. s 

Mr. Panraick’s Silvadare (9st), 

Edwards . . , , . ..4 

Won by 3J lengths, IJ lengths, and 3 length's. 
Time. — 3 mins. 4 2-5 secs, 

Konald'shay Cup. Distance about 7 
furlong*-. — 

AleB-ib. J . llcyuold'and J. T. Roger’s Goolash 
(8sr. Uilb*-.), Howard .. . , ,, ] 


Won by 
Time.- 
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The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance li miles. — 
H. H. Ahiharaja of Kolliapur’s Clicquot 
{9st. 41bs.). Cook .. .. .. 

Air. N. D. Bagree's Hesperitus (8st. ), 

Britt .. .. .. .. .. .. 

daharala 

■. Sibbritt 

Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Pin Aloney (8st. 71bs.), 

Selby 

Won by head, lA lengths, l length. Time — 

2 mins. 4 2/5 seconds. 

Calcutta. 

The Atacpherson Cup. Distance about 
ll miles. — 

Air. N. D. Bagree’s Hesperitus (7st. lllbs.), 
Stead . . . . . . . . . . ; 

Alessrs. H, P. and B. K. Poddar’s Pilter 
(lost. Tibs.), Jones .. .. .. ..; 


Oooch Behar Cup. Dl.stanee about 1 mile, 

8 furlongs. — 

Alessrs. H. P. and C. K. Poddar’s Filter (9st. 

4Ib«.), Jones 

Air. A. 0. Ardeshir’s Rivalli (7st. lOlbs.), 

Dobie , . 

The Raja of Parlakimedi’s Silver Plated 

(Sst.Slbs.), Scanlan ..3 

The Alaharaja of .Kashmir’s Camping (8st, 

51bs.), W. Sibbritt 4 

Won by a head, 2 lengths, 2i lengths. 
Time. — 2 nuns. 23 secs. 

The Carmichael Cup. Distance about li 
miles.— 

Alessrs. H. P. and B. K. Poddar’s Filter (8st. 

lOlbs.), Jones 1 

Alaharaj Alansingli of Jaswantgarh’s Shaphir 

(8st. lOlbs.), Wilson S 

The Alaharaj a of Parlaklmedi’s Silver Plated 
(8st. lOlbs.), Scanlan . . . . . . ; 

Won by l length and 2J lengths. Time. — 

2 mins. 9 1-5 secs. 

The Beresford Cup. Distance about 1} miles. — 


Alessrs. Jf. D. Bagree and A. Higgins’ 
Cercello (9st. 31bs.), Scanlan . . . . 2 

Alessrs. A. and S. Hoyt’s Private Seal 
(9st. 41bs.), C. Hoyt .. .. ..3 

Air. S. Bagree’s Court Card (Sst. 11b.), 

Joucs . . . . 4 

Won by 2i lengths, li lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time.— 1 min. 27 4-5 sees. 

Burdwan Cup, Distance (about) miles. — 

Air. V. H. AIacCaw?s Irish Times (lOst. 

31bs.), Began , . 1 

Alessrs. H, P. Poddar and Al. D. Somany’s 
Old Time (lOst. lOlbs.), r.aker . . . . 2 

Prince Aly Khan and Hon’ble Air. ShaniJdas ’ 
Askuran’s Taj Kasra (lOst. 31bs.), Clyim 3 
Air. C. P. Sherston’sTetramarte (lOst.lOlbs.), 
Sherston .. .. .. .. .. 4 


The King Emperor’s Cup. Distance about 
1 mile.— 

Alessrs. A. and A, J. Hoyt’s Play On (9st. 

31bs.), C. Hoyt 

Alessrs. O. McElligott and P. D. Bolton's 
Tolerate (9st. 31bs.). Scanlan 
H. H. the Alaharaja of Kashmir's Pougat- 
chev (9st. 31bs.), W. Sibbritt . . 
Kawabzada Amlnuhmilk’s Alas d’ Antibes 

(9st. 3lb.s.), Carslake 

Won by li lengths, 1 length, short head. 
Time. — 1 min, 40 1-6 secs. 

W ellesley Plate. Distance about li miles . — 
The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Camping (7st. 
lllbs.), W. Sibbritt 

Nawabzada Aminulmulk’s Mas d’ Antibes 

(9st. 61bs.), AVllson 

Mr. Eve’s Star of Italy (9st, 71bs.), 0. Hoyt 
The Raja of Parlakimedi’s Silver Plated 
(Sst, ISlbs.), Morris 
Won by a head, a short head, 1 length. 
Time.' — 2 mins. 10 sees. 

The Grand Annual. Distanceabout 2 miles. — 
Mr. C. P. Sherston’B Tetramarte (12Bt. 31bs.), 
Goswell . . . , . . . . 

Sir Edward Benthall and Air. W. AV. IC. 

Page’s Myrtol (9st.), Howard .. . . 

Alessrs. D. Hendry and Mr. K. D. Harris’s 
Border Raider (9st.), Regan . . .. 

Prince Aly Khan and Hon’ble Shantidas 
Askuran’s Taj Kasra (list. 131bs.), 
Glenon . * . . . . . . * . 

Won by IJ lengths, 2 lengths, 5 lengths. 
Time. — 3 mins. 34 2-5 secs. 

The Viceroy’s Cup. Distance miles. — 
Nawahzada-ul-AIulk of Bhopal’s Mas d’ 

Antihea(9at, ), Wilson .. .. .. 

Alessrs. G. AIcEUigott and P. D. Bolton’s 
Tolerate (9st. 31bs.), Scanlan 
Messrs. A. and A. J. Hoyt’s Play On (9st. 

31hs.), AI. Hoyt 

J. C. Sen’s Birthday Book (9st. 31bs.), 
Baker 


oSTawabzada Fakrulimilk of Bhopal’s Zuyder 
Zee(Sst.71bs.), Wilson .. .. 1 

H. H. the Ataharaja of Kashmir’s llentenmarlc 
(Sst.lOlbs.), W. Sibbritt . . .. ..2 

Messrs. A. and A. J. Hoyt’s Private Seal 
(7st.81bs.), Christie .. .. ..3 

Mr. A. Higgins's Tel Asur (8st. dibs.), 
Morris . . . . . . . . . . 4 


i Planters’ Purse. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr, Brooke’s Indrani (list. 41b.s.), 


i Capt, F. Fernwick’s Dick Dcadeye (list. 

51bs.), Claughton .. ., . . . . J 

' Won by a head, 4 length. Time — 1 min. 
46 1-5 sec.s. 

Newmarket Handicap. Distance 7 f urlongs. — 
ADs. G. N. G. AValIe.s's C'arslae Croft (7st. 
nibs.), H. Black .. .. .. . , i 


Herbert Stanley Gup. Distance IJ miles, — 

Mr. G. L. Lyon’s Why Worry (7st. 51bs.), 
Baker . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Mrs. F. Fenwick’s Sorriso (8st. 7lbs.), Billet. 2 
Messrs, B. C. Boustead and C. B. Collisson’s 
Mount Alice (8st. lllba.). Ward . . . . 3 

Mr. M. Subblah’s Kudos (9st. Slbs.), 
Williams .. .. 4 


Bartlett Stakes, Distance 956 yards. — 

Mr. Francis’s Dorinda(9st.21bs.,)Afarrs .. 1 
Mr. M. Subbiah’s Garni (7st. Slbs.), H. Black 2 1 
Messrs. W. Coombe and G. Fellowes’s High 

Heels (7st.), Corkhill 3 

Mr. Witoot Fernando’s Peggy Koyal 

(7st. lOlbs.), AVhite 4 

Won hy l-i- lengths, 2 lengtlis. Time— 

, 60 4-5 secs. 

Turf Club Plate. Distance If miles.—- 
Mr. 0. A. Laing’s Star of tiie South (98t.), 

Marrs . . 1 1 

Mr. G. It. Lyon’s Tallard (8st. 5Ibs.), Baker 2 
Atr. P. J. Stanley’s Inherited (8st. llbS,), 

Burn . . 3 

Air. '.Bert’s Cairngorm (8st.51bs.), Hill .. 4 
AVon by 4 length, 14 lengths Time — 

3 mins. 2 1-5 secs. 

Bandaranaiko Cup. Distance 5 furlongs, 

Air. Baiden bin Khalaf’s January (8st. 21bs.), 

Perkins .. -.1 

Mrs. G. N. G. Walles’s Wafadar (7st. 21bs.), 

H. Black . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Air. C. A. Laing’s AHsk (78t, lOlbs.), Corkhill 3 
Mr. N. Bupchand’s Argonaut (lOst, 131bs.), 
Burn .... . . . . . . 4 

Won by 24 lengths, i lengtlis. Time— 

1 min. 9 secs. 

Colombo Cup. Distonce 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 

Mr. A. E. De Silva’s L’Allegro (8st. lllbs.), 

' . '''Marrs' : . ■ .■. ■■ ■ ■ * • 1 

AD. Joseph’s Faul(8st. 71bs.), Perkins ., 2 
Air. A. 0. Abdeen’s Bed Knight (8st. lOlbs.), 

Warren •• --3 

Mr. G. L. Lyon’s All Clear (9st. 41bs.) 

Young ^ 

Won hy 5 lengths, 24 lengths. Time — 

2 mins. 23 1-5 secs. 


Airs. A. 0. Ahdeen’s Wenda (gat, 61bs.), 


Madras Cup. Distance li miles.— 

Mr. P. J. Stanley’s Suaidan (9st. 31bs,), 

Marrs . . 1 

Air. Photnix’s Wahee (0st. 21bs.), Perkins . , 2 
Mr, Alowlud Haji All's Faylk (9st. 01bs.), 
Towsend . . . . . . .... 3 


Bachelor’s Purse. Distance 5 furlongs, 
23 yards. — 

Mr. Biger.s Bushranger (7st.), J. Bosen . . 
Mrs. W. B. Bartlett’s Oiss (7st. 6Ibs.), H 
Black ... 


Mri Douglas’s Guadailquivir (Oat. 41bs.), 
Marrs 

Won by a neck, a short head. Time— 
1 min 2 4-5 secs. 


Eobert’s Cup Distance, 1 mile — 


Mr. Phonix’s Waheed (Sst. 71bs,), Perkins • 

Mr. G. Fellowses’ Hamdi (Ost. I lb.), Burn. 3 
Air. P. J. Stanley’s Suaidan (0st. elbs.), H. 

Black .. .. .. .... 

Won by a shorthead, 2 lengths. Time-- 
1 min. 52 3-5 secs. 

Lawyers’ Stakes. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. A. E. De Silva’s Mountain Spy (Ssfc. 

ISlbs.), Perkins 

Mr. C, A. Laing’s Star of the South (Oat 

31bs.), Alarrs 

Mr. G. L. Lyon’s Chatternach (7st. lOlhs,), 

Bell 

Mr. Easallan’s Gallant 'Knight (8st. ISlbs.), 


‘ 5 1 1 ; J . 


Won by 4 length, a neck. Time — 1 min 
42 2-5 seos. 








Racing. 


Plying Stakes. Distance 5 f urlongs, 23 yards,— 
Mr. V. 0. Baker’s Gay Kitty (8st.), Hill . . 1 
Messrs. A. Pellowes and Gordon’s Aimentieres 
(9st,21bs.), Baker .. .. -.2 

Mr. Pen’s Daffodil (7st, Slbs.), Williams .. 3 
Mr. G, Fellowes’s Fortunate Gal (7st. 71bs.), 
White .. .. .. .. i 

Won by 4 length, f length. I’ime,— 1 min. 

4 2-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs. — 
Mr. C. A. Laing’a Silverton (9st. Slbs.), Marrs 1 
Mr. A. B. de Silva’s Mountain Spy (8st. 

131bs.) Perkins 3 

Mr. M. Subbiah’s Kudos (9st. 3lbs.), Williams 3 1 
Mr. Brooke’s Butty (Ost. Slbs,), H. Black . . 
Won by i length, 3 lengths. Time, — 2 mins. 

20 4-5 secs. 

Ridgeway Stakes. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mrs. A. C. Abdeen’s Wenda (8st. 71bs.), 

Warren 

Mr. Rigel’s Beau Ideal (8st. 91bs.), Abridge.. 2| 
Mr, M. Subbiali’s Garm (7Bt. 91bs.), Burn . . 
Messrs. J. E. B. Baillie Hamilton and E. 

Cowan’s Flittermouse (8st. 91bs.), Ward. . 4 
Won by 2i lengths, 1* lengths. Time.— 1 
min. 15 secs. 

Karachi. 

Club Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 

Mr. K. S. Malkani’s Daftriim (9st, 71bs.), 

Cullen .. .. 

Mr. Oosraan Tidani’a Blush Hose (8st. 71bs.), 
Subeya Khalaf 

Mr. F. B. Shanna’s .Towahar (7st. 91bs., cd. 
Sst. 21bs.), BaUour 

Mr. Moosa Isa’s Kutch Mandvi (7st. 61bs.), 
Lesson . . • ■ , , • 

Wdn by head, neck, J length. Time— 

Imin. 19 4-6 sec, 

Kolhapur. 

Shri Shlvaji Maharaja Commemoration Cup. 
Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. Darbarllal and Oapt. Y. N. Lai’s Toute- 
De-Suite (9sb. lllbs.), Harding . . 

Mr. P. B. Avasla's Belle of York (7st. 131bs.), 

F. Black . . . . .... . . 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Poetry (7st. ISlbs., cd. 
Sst.), Brace . . 

Mr. J, A. Wadia’s Cheer Up (7st., cd. 7st. 

61bs.), a. Bell .. .. .. 

Won by 1 length, 4 length, 1 length. 
Time — Imin. 45secs. 

Stewards Plate. Distance 1 mile. — 

Lt.-Col. J, V, M. Byrne’s Nadova 
(8st. 121bs.), Harding .. .. .. 


Capt^ lt. V. Gove’s Hatless (7st. lolbs.), 
Clairette (8st. lllbs.). 


6 ’ifeaie 
Capt. H. V. Gove’ 


Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. Distance 1-J miles. — 
H.H..The Maharaja of Kolhaptir’s Almas 
(7st, Slbs.), O’Ncale . . . . . . 1 

Mr. K. H. Irani’s Forat (Sst. lllbs.), 
F. Black .. .. .. .. ..2 


Miss V. Parker’s Hitler (Sst. 121bs.), 

Thompson ..4 

Won by 1 length, neck, head. Time— 
2mins. 28 l-5secs. 

Maharaja Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Miss Lilavati Bhosle’s Leicester Lady 
(Sst. lib.), Whiteside . . . ,1 

Hao Bahadur D. M. Bhosle and Hao Bahadur 
M. S. Hakim’s Pratapsinha (Sst. 121bs.), 

Forsyth . . . . 2 

Lt.-Col. Zorawarsingh and Haja Dhanraj- 
gir’s Zorawar (Sst. Slbs.), Thompson . . 3 
Messrs. M. C, Patel and A. M. Irani’s Last 
Adventure (Sst. Slbs.), Brace . . . . 4 


S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance 
14 miles. — 

H.H. The Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Saloon (7at. 91bs.). Whiteside .. .. 1 

Mr. Darbarilal and Oapt. Y. N. Lai’s Toute- 
De-Suite (lOst. lOlba.), Harding . . . . 2 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Poetry (Sst. 21bs.), 

0. Hoyt . . . . , 3 

Mr. G. M. C. Blligott’s Dun Laoghaire (7st. 
91bs,), O’Neale . . . , . . . , 4 


Shri Aaisaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance 
IJ miles.— 

Maharaja Madan Singh’s Sonia (Sst. Slbs.), 
Brace .. .. .. .. .. 1 


lengths 
Cup. Distance 


Comte De Grasse 


Mr. Wemys’s Roll Up (Sst, 41bs.), Harding. 4 


Racing. 
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Turf Club Plate. Distance 1 mile.-- 

Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh and Eaja 
Dhanrajgir's Zorawar (8st. 81bs.), j 
Thompson . . . . . . , . . . 1 

llao Xiahadur D. M. Bhosle and Eao Bahadur 
M. S. Hakim’s Pratapsinha {8st. 
71bs.), Stokes . . . . . . . . 2 

Mr. 0. Teraoolji’s Sky Hawk (Sst. gibs.), 

S. Black . . . . 3 

Capt. II. V. Gove’s Clairette (7st. 121bs.), 
Harding . . . . . .' . . . . 4 

Won by i length, J length, 1 length. 
Time.— 1 min. 44 secs. 

E. E. S. Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mrs. John Yorke’sMiss Pisher (8st. 6Ibs.), 
XXrace . . , . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. John Yorke’s Sly Abbot (8at. llibs.), 
Harding . . . , . , . . . . 2 

Mr. M. J. Mahomed’s Hooray (7st. lOlbs.), 

S. Black . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Miss V. Parker’s Miss Tina (8st. 41bs.), 
Thompson . . . . 4 


Won by a neck, J length, J length. Time — 

1 min. 17sec8. 

Shri Shahu Maharaja Memorial Cup. Distance 
1 mile.— 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Thermometer 

(9st. 71ba.), Brace 1 

Mr. C. Temooljl’s Sky Hawk (7st. 121bs.), 

S. Black 2 

Eao Bahadur D. M. Bhosle and Eao 
Bahadur M, S. Hakim’s Pratapsinha 

(Sst. 11b.), Forsyth 3 

Mr. A. J. Begmahomed’s Crusty (8st. 

71bs.), Bowley . . 4 

Won by IJ lengths, neck, 1 length. Time — 

1 min. 43 secs. 


Lahore. 


[ The Steward's Cup. Distance about 1 mile. — 
Mr. Kashi Charan’s Arcades Arabo {7st. 


2 lbs.), B. Billett . . .. .. .. 1 

Mrs. B. Thorpe’s Lord Wensleydale (7st. 

71bs.),Tymou .. .. .. ..2 

Mrs. J, Thompson’s A La Yiolette (9st.), 

F. Black .. .. .. . . . . 3 

Mr. S. G. Woodward’s Papwood (9st. 41bs.), 
Balfour ... . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by 1 length, short head, head. Time. — 

1 min. 43 2-5 secs. 

1 ’The Jammu Cup. Distance about IJ miles. — 


Capt. the Hon. W. Edward’s Sunflash (8st. 

llibs.), P. E. Brooks 1 

Mr. C, P. Sheraton's Alloy (7st. 8lbs.), j. 

Donnelly . . . . . . , . . . 2 

Capt. L. M, H, Benn’s Hollywood Star (9st. 

12lb8.), F. Black .. .. .. ..3 

Mr. Eaza Mohd. Khan’s Merry Pass (8st. 
nibs,), F. Malone 4 


Won by 2 lengths, head, J length. Time. — 
i 2 inins. 11 secs. 

Gold Cup. (Div I). Distance about 7 furlongs .- 
Mrs. P. L. Orfe’s Sans Pent (7st. 121bs.), 
F.E.Brooks .. .. .. ,. 1 

Messrs. Kashi Charan and Eaja Mohan 
f Manucha’s Troubadour (8st, 8 lbs.), 

J. J. WaUace . 2 

Messrs. B. E, Marrott and Datta Ham’s 

Tango (7st.), J. Donnelly 3 

Mr. Eaza Mohd. Khan’s Merry Pass (9st. 

81bs.), Balfour 4 

Won by J length, IJ lengths, 1 length. Time. — 
1 min. 30 4-5 secs. 

Gold Cup. (Div. II). Distance about 7 
furlongs. — 


Indian Grand National. Distance about 
3 miles. — 

Major J. C. Hara’s Captain Hardy (list. 

7Ibs.), Capt. Wansborough Jones . . . . 1 1 

Mr. P. A. H. Heneker’s Stelleter (list.), 

Owner 2 1 

Capt, Benn’s Bloomsbury Square (list. 

71bs.), Owner .. .. ..31 

Messrs. H. Haslam and B. Dass’s Half Note 
(lost. 101bs.),D.L. Delzell ,. ..4! 

Won by 2 lengtlis, short head. 'Time — 
6 mins. 36 sees. 

The Produce Cup. Distance about 6 
furlongs.-- 

Mr. S. G. Woodward’s Hi-Ho (8st.), Balfour 1 
Mr. B. E, Marrott’s Amazement (8st. 12lb8.), 

E. Cullen .. .. 2 

Mr. Eadha Mohan’s Amiable (8st.), E, Eox- 

burgb 3 

Mr. Ei G. Saulez’s Credence (9st. llb.)j ' 

F. E. Brooks 4 

Won by 4 lengths, head, IJ lengths. 

Time. — 1 min. 19 3-5 secs. 


Mr. Eameshwar Pershad's Phalowen (8st. 

8lbs.), E. Cullen .. .. .. ..1 

Mr. E, G, Aulez’s Credence (8st.), E. 

Eoxburgh . . . . 2 

Messrs. J'agjlt Singh and S. Bhagat Singh’s 
Bali Baba (7st. lOlbs.), J. DonneUy .. 8 
Mr. K. B. Taj Mohd. Khan’s Woodcock 
(8st. libs.), Leeson .. .. ..4 

Won, by 3 lengths, l length, 2 lengths. Time.— 

1 min. 32 secs. 

Punjab Commission Cup. (Div. 1). Distance 
about 7 furlongs. — 

Lt.-Col. G. A. Kelly and -i 
Capt. I. H. B. Poer’s Had Again 1 
(7Bt. 4lbs.), J. Donnelly .. j- Dead 

Mr. Kashi Cnaran’s Arcades Ambo 1 heat 
(8st. 21bs.), J. J. WaUace . . j 1 

Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Papwood (Qst. 

121bs.), Balfour ..3 

Capt. I. M. H. Benn’s HoUywood ,Stat 
^Bt. 6lbs.), F. Black .... . . 4* 

Won by dead-heat, 3 lengths, 1 length. 
Time.— 1 min. 30 3-5 secs. 





Punjab Comralssiou Oup. (Div.ll). Distance 
about 7 furloui's, — 

Mrs. B. Thorpe’s Lord Weusleydale (9st. 

12lbs.), Tynion 1 

Atr. S, C. Woodward's Lotus Leaves (8st. 

ISIbs.), 1<\ Maloue .. .. .. -.2 

Major 0. E. Davy, Oapt. 0. B. Hatvcry 
and Mr. I. C. Yeticy’s Duncan Stewart 

(9at.41bB.), IL Eoxburgh 3 

Mr. P. Itussel Stewart’s Let {9st. libs.), 

P. Black .. 4 

* Won by a short head, 1 length, J length. 

Time. — 1 min. 31 1-5 secs. 

The Governor’s Cup. Dlstanceahout li miles. — 
Sir Henry Craik and Capt. B,. G. Saulez’s 
Young MhvK (7st. 4lhs.), ir. R. Brooks . . 1 
Messrs. Kashi Charan and Baja Mohan 
Manucha’s Philroe (7st. 121bs.), J. J. 

Wallace .. ..2 

Col. H. MacDonald’s Cairtious (7st. 81bs.), 

P. Black .. .. .. .. ..3 

Mrs. D. Shaw’s Little Welsh (9st. 41 bs.), 

Tynion .. -.4 

Won by IJ lengths, ij lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 niius. 12 secs. 

The Merchants’ Cup. Distance about 6 
furlongs.— 

Mr. S. C. Woodward’s Marylebonc (8st. lib.), 

Balfour . • . . 1 

Mr. H. Carleton’s Silter (bst. 91bs.), B.’ 

Roxburgh ..2 

Eaisada luder Saiu’s Arcadian (bst. 21bs.), 
Tynioiv . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Mr. W. Hayhoe’s Green Aloe (8st. 121bs.), 

B, Cullen .. .. .. .. ...4 

Won by 2 lengths, neck li, lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 17 secs. 

The C. & M. G. Cup, Distance about 1 mile, 

1 furlong. — 

Mr, K, B. Taj Mohd. Ehau’s Southern Glow 
'(98t. ISibB.), Capt. L. M, H. Beim . . 1 
Mr. 0. W. P. Richardson’s .Selangor (9st. 

41b8.), Parker . . 2 

Lt.-Col. G, A. Kelly and Capt. L. H. B. 
Poer’s Had Again (list. 2lbs.), P. L. 

Cundell 3 

Major J. J. Cluiies’s Locheria (lOst. lOlbs.), 
Plt.-Lt. Gore .. .. ... ..4 

Won by 2 lengths, li lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 1 sec. 

Lucknow. 

The Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. C. .P, Sherston’s Battling Boy '(list. 
2ibs.), Owner ...... . . l 

Lt.-Col. G. D. KeUy and Capt, L. H. B. 

Poor’s Had Again (lOst.), Cundell . . 2 
Major B. J, Pulton’s Ourragh Bose (lOst, 

0 lb.), Capt. Wansborough Jones . . . . 3 

Mr. J. J, dune’s Queen of the Harem (9st. 

41b8.), Plt.-Lt. Gore . . . , . 4 

Wou by 1 length, 1 length, IJ lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 30J secs, ^ 


The Stewards’ Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. — 
Mrs. J. Thompson’s A La Violette (7st. 91bs.), 
Black .... .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Kashi Charan's Bardley (8st. 91b.s.), 

BiUett .. .. 2 

Major C. M. Stewart's Single Star (9.st. -libs.), 

Boxburgh 3 

Capt. .T, M. Bernard’s Plying Priar (8st.21bs.). 

Balfour .... 4 

Won by i length, £ length, 2 lengths. Time.— 

1 min. 28 3-5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 

Ml-. Kashi Charan’s Bardley (8st. Tibs.), 

Billett .. .. 1 

Major M. Cox and Mr. Badha Moliau’s 
Dame Herodene (7st. 13ibs.), Christie . . 2 
Brigadier B. C. B. Hill and Mr. A. H. .Tolm- 
stone’s King’s Lead (Sst, lllbs.), Maher. . 3 
Messrs, B. K, and H. P. Poddar’s Baroda 
{98t. Hb.), .Tones .. .. .. ..4 

Won by i length, neck, head. Time — 

1 min. 2 sec. 

Jeliangirabad Cup, Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. B. P. Sinha’,s Philowen (98t, 61bs.), 

Cullen 1 

Mr. Khanna’s Catinka (9st. 12Ibs.), Box- 

burg . . 2 

Col. H. Macdonal’s Captious (Qst. 81bs.), 

Emm . . . . 3 

Major D. Vanrenan’s Batulorn (Sat. 7lbs.), 
Bartlara .. .. .. ..4 

Won by 1 J lengths, neck, 2 lengths. Time— 

1 min. 31 1/6 secs. 

Madras. 

The B. C. T. C. Cup. Distance IJ miles— 

Mr. Mohd. Oomer’s Golden Yew (7st. 91bs,), 
Boberts . . . . . . . , . . 1 

Mr.Walles’8Moyola(9at.41bs.),Marrs .. 2 

Mr. Beg Mohd.’s Crusty (7st. lOlbs.), B. 

MoQuade . . . . . . . . ... 3 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bridgethoru (Sst. 

21ba.),Marrable ,. . , .. ..4 

Woubyli lengths,! length, £ length. Time — 

2 min. 9 2/5 sees. 

Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mrs. Even’s Wazir Pasha (Sst. 51bs.), 
O'Heale , . . . , . . . . , 1 

Mrs. Even’s Biyad TI (9st. 41ba.), Burgess . . 2 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Regent 
(Sst, 91bs.), Roberts .. S 

Mr. Rahamim’s Great Power (Sst. 41bs.), 

Hill . , . . 4 

Won by J length, neck, a head. Time. — 

1 min. 25 1/6 secs. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Mr.EYe’sCzardas((St.91bs.),Roberts .. 1 
Mr. Khanna’s Catinka (7st. 6Ibs.), Evans , . 2 
Mrs. Clarke's Panclful (Sst, 91bs.), Gethin . . 3 
Mrs. Laiithamba’s Chanson (Sst. libs.), Hill 4 
Won by lengths, head, 2 It-ngtlis. 
Time. — 1 min. 44 secs. 


Tlie Nizam’s Cnp. .l)isteuc;o 1 mile— 

Mr. Subbiah’sGiirm(8st. libs.), H. Black ., 1 
Mr.S. A. A. Amiamalai C'hsttiar’s Soliiigen 

(7st. laibs,), Marrable. 2| 

Maharani Veukatagiri’s Ladeu La (7st-, 41bs,, I 
fid. 7st. Olbs.), Gethiri .. .. .. dj 

Mr.Walles’sMoyola(9Bt.()lbs.),Marrs . . 4 i 
Wou by li- lengt.bs, i length and 1 length, i 
Time — 1 min. 42 secs. 


Uovornor’s Uu)). Itace Oourscaurl Distance. — 
Miss (lutlirie’s Another Delight {7st. 7lbs.), 

Jioberts . . . . 1 1 

The Maharaja of Kolhaijur’s Briclgethorn i 

(7st. 121bs.), Marrable 2! 

The Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Son of Sin 

(9st.41bB.), Gethin .. 9 

The llaja of Bobbin’s Ilex (7st. 41bs,, 

cd.7st.81b8,), Meekiugs 4 

Won by 2 lengths, i length, i length. 
Time. — 2 mins. 50 .secs. I 


■ 'The Kirlampndi Cup. Distanco fi furlong.s. — 

I Mrs. Johnstone’s Ilonorine (7st. 71bs.), 
Jioberts . . . . . . . . . . 1 

' Mr. Oomini’.s Havana II (9st. 4 lbs.), 

Hook . . . . ..2 

Hr. Subbiah’s Gann (7st. Jibs., cd. 7st. 

5lbs.), H. Black . . .. ., ..8 

Mrs, Clarke’s Hytillus (Sst 3 lbs.). Hunter. . 4 
Won by 1 1 lengths, J length, .1 length. T’iine.— 
i 1 min. 15 2/5 .seas, . 

'I’he Deoniar Cu]). Distance li miles. — 

Mr. Kolah’s I'orat (i)st. (ilbs), iMarrs . , 1 
Mr. Mashai’s Ahbadce (7st. 41bs., ed. 7st. 

5 lbs.), H. Black .. .. .. . . 2 

Mr. Saleh Moos.a’s Gold fish (8st. 81bs.), 
irethin . . . . . . . . .. if 

Mr. Somasundram’s Seaman (Sst, lllbs.), 
Hill ., .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Won by neck, 11 lengths, | length. Time.— - 


The 'Trades’ Cup. Distance Ij- miles™ 

Miss Guthrie’s Vigilance (8st. 6lbs.), Huberts 
Mr. Lalng’s Chou Chou (Sst. lOlbs.), Marrs . . 
Mr. IChanua’s Wallridge (Sst,), H. McQuaile 
Lady Marjorie Erskiue and Major Kelly’s 
Tiger Tim (8Bt. lllbs.), Gothin .. 

Wonby 2i lengths, i length, and J length. 
Time.— 2 mins. 8 4/5 secs. 

The Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs— 

Mr, Gemini's Garden Warl)ler (Sst. 21bs.), 

Hook., 

The Haja of Parlakimedi’s Good Biz (Sst. 

41bs,), Iloherts 

Mr. Walles’s Moyola (Ost. 21bs.), Marrs 
Mr. Shantidas AskuraiTs Comprehension 
(8st. 71bs.), H. McQuade .. .. .. 

Won by head, li lengths, J length. Time. — 

1 miu. 16 2/5 secs. 

Sivaganga Gup. Distance G furlongs — 

The Maharaja of Kolliapiu'’8 llosewater (Sst. 
lllbs.), Marrable .. 

Mr, Gemini’s Poetry (7st. fibs., cd. Tst. 
lllbs.), Hook 

Mr. JChanna’a Catinka (7st. 41bs., cd. 7st. 

6 lbs.), Elliott .. .. .. 

Haja Khaja Pershad’s Chantry (Ost. 81bs,), 

JliU 

Won by | length, a neck, i length. Time. — 
Imin. 17 3/5 sees. 

Travaucore Cup. Distance G fmdoiigs,— 

The Haja of liobbili’s Call O’ The Glen (Sst. 

Gibs.), Meekings • .. 

Mr. S. A. A. Annainalai Chettiar’s Dichorie 

(7st. lOlbs.), Gethin 

Mr. Laing's P’ortunate (7st. 81ba,), lloborts . . 3 
Mr. Moosa J. Mohamed’s Hooray (7st. 

lllbs.), Moore 

Won by length, i length. Time, — 1 miu. 

■ 16 secs. 


'The llamuad Cup. DLstam’c 1 mile, 1 furlong — 
Duly Marjorie Erskine and .\hijor Kelly’s 
Tiger 'Tim (8at. 121bs.), Jioberts . . . . X 

Me.ssrs. All Asker Chamarla and Bliatter's 
London Calling (.Sst. Slbs.), Meekings . . 2 
'The JiJalianija of JColliapur's Grand Haja 
(Sst. Gibs.), Marrable .. .. ..3 

Mr. A. M. M. Cliettiar’s Laud of Hope (Sat. 

31bs.), Lott 4 

Won by i length, J length, 1 i lengths. Time— 

2 mins, 1 4/5 secs. 

Merchaut.s' Cup. Distanco 1 mile, 1 furlong— 
Messrs, Nugent Grant and Jones’s Melilot 

(73t. ISlbs.), Evans. . 1 

The Haja of BobbiTs Call O’ The Glen (7st. . 

4 lbs., cd. 73t. bibs.), Meekinga .. .. ‘2 

Mr. Gemini’s Episode (8st 81bs.), Hunter . . 3 
Mr. Mohamed Ooomer’s Golden Yew (Sat.), 
Hoberts , . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by a short head, a neck, a head. 
Time— 1 min. 55 secs. 

Ccylou Cup. .Distance 1 mile— 

Mr. S. A. A. Auuamalai Chettiar’s Diol orio 
(Sst. nibs), Gethin . . , . . . ■ 1 : 

Mr. Mohomed Oomer’s Overraills (7st 41bs., 
od. 7sfc. Gibs.), Hoberts .. .. : 2 

Mr. Walles's Trap (7st. 131bs), 11. P ack . . 3 
Mr. Somasuudarain’s l^or.s Abbey (Ost.), 
Pinksape .. .. .. . .. .. 4 

Won by 1 length, li lengths, J length. 
'Time — 1 min. 43 2/5 secs. 

The Cochin Cup, Distance IJ- rai'es. — 

Mr. ilashid Eadhoo’s Bani Khasraj (Sst, a 

3 lbs.), Gethin 

Mr. Ashe's Marrs (7st. lllha.), Bvans 
Mr. Amin’s Jawad Pasha (8st. Bibs;),* 

..■Hoberts; 

Ml’. Keiuing’s Kandahar (7st lSlbs,)i; 

Meekings 

' Won by 8 lengths, li lengGjs, li lengths. 
Time~2 ndns, 58 4/6 sec'.nds. 


Hmiuiess The Yuvaraj of Mysore's Cup. ,pj,; parlakinildi’s Good Biz (.sst, 


Distance 1 mile. — 

;apt. Y. N. M'a Toute De Suite (lOst. 

4Ujs.), Hylands .. .. v. 1 

Mr. .Vimatiialai Ohettiar’s Brutus (8st. olbs.), 
Itaffaele . . . , .. .. . . 2 

Mr. K. Viswanath’s lihantieleer {7st. 81hs.), 

H. Black .. .. 3 

Mr. K. H. Malkani’s Tetford (?) . . - . 4 

Von hy i lenuth, neck, IJ length. 
Tiuie—1 min. 48 .seta. 

s Highness the Maharaja's Gold Cup. 
listance 1 mile. 2J' furlongs.— 

Mr. Uovindaraj and ('apt. IJ’Arcy’s Mallick. 

(7st.). Meekings 1 

Ir. Hugeut Grant’s Bathnr.st (8st. 41bs.), 


■121bs.‘), Sihbrit .. ., . . .. 

>yon by a short head, 2 lengths. 1 length. 
Time — Imin. l.r) sec.s. 

Ilaji Sir Ismail Sait Memoriiil BJate. Bistaiice 
1 mile. — 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir’s Sunspot (8.st. 8Ibs.), 
Hatfaele . . . . . . . . 

Messr.s. Mashal and Ki>handas‘.s Abaris 
. (7st. 91bs.), Meekings 
Mr. Gem’s Hassirwan (8st. lolbs.), 
Brace . . . . . . . . 

Mr. P. Ranganadhan’s Nassaf (8st. Slbs.), 
Stead 

Won by 1- length, J lengtli, IJ length. 
Time — I min. 34 secs. 


3Ir. H. R. 'J’alreza’s .Bandy Bnisli (8st. 91bs.), 

Brace . • 

Ir. G. Y. Mnsry’s Dunedin (7st. 91bs.), 

H. McQuade 

Won by neck, i length, IJ lengths. 
Time— 2 min. 20 .sees. 

R.O.T.C. Cup. Bistance I mile, 2i- felons**-' 
Mr. J. M. Juilah’.s Alcove (7st. Olbs.), 

Wallace . . . . 

The .’llaharajii of 3I.v.sore’s Alcor (9st. 21bs.), 

Hatfaele .. 

Miss .T. I. Guthrie’s Another Delight (9st. 

71 bs.), Brace .. 

Mr. tv. Hayhoe’s Battling Boy <8st. 21bs.), 
Cullen. ,. .. 


Bobbin Cup. Distance 1 mile, 2^ furlongs. — 
Messrs. M. M. and A. B. Talib’s Saifuldowla 
(8st. nibs,), Thompson .. . . •• 

Haji Rajmohanied Wazir’s Multaisin (8st, 
Olbs.), Selby .. .. .. .. 

Mr. J. A. Wadia's Havana (8st. 31bs.), 
MTnttle .. •• •• •• 

Mr. 1', .Ranganadhan's Nassaf (Sst. 31bs.), 


• ^ Sirdar Laxmikantarajnr’s Cup. Bistance 1 

), mile, furlongs, — 

3 Mr. .T. A. Wadia’s Poppy Day (8st. 121bs.), 
), Whittle 

• 'I Mr. F. A. Banaji’s Ferdinand (8st. lllbs.), 

i. Balfour 

jMt. Rambhoy JCashibhoy’s Karim Beg 

. (7st. dibs.), Davison . ; 

!' Mr. N. E. Raymond’s Fairplay (Sst. Slbs.), 

’’ ^ Brace ■ 

Won by head, IJ- lengths, 2^ length, 

'' o Time — 2 mins. 31 4/5 secs. 

” Trial Plate. Bistance 7 furlongs.— 

'■ 3 Messrs. Malkani and Lalvani’s Solar Barn 

’ (9st. 41bs.), Davison 

‘ 4 Mr. All Asker’s Nuncastle (Sst. 121bs.), 

Brace . . . . 

The Mrharaja of Venkatagiri’s Baden La (9st. 

31bs,), H. Black . , . . . , 

Messrs. Clarke and Delanbenque’s Biophanta 
i (8st. 31bs.). O’Neale .. .. 

• 1 Won by i length, 1 length, IJ- lengths. 

Time— 1 min. 29 1/5 secs. 

• 2 Desraj Urs’ Memorial Plate. Distance 

, 7 furlongs. — 

■ 3 The Maharaja of Mysore’s Twain (Sst. 7Il)s.), 

, Raffaole . . . . . . . . . , 3 


Won by J- length, a short head, J length. 
Time — 2 mins. 30 1 /5 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup (Div. I). Bistance 6 
furlongs. — . 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Hlllcot (7st. 

Olbs.), Raffaele . . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Gemini’s Havana II (9st. 31bs,), 

Brace . . .... . . . , 2 

Mr. E. Evans's Bismarck (9st, 21bs,), 
Meekings .. .. ., .. ..3 

Mrs. D. P. Johnstone’s Honorine (8st, Slbs.), 

: Sibbrit .. .. .. .. ..4 


StcwaTfl-!’ Cup (Div. 11). Distance 6 furlougs.- 
Mi. Ji. J’ Ebmldm’s Hoya] Prince (8st. 

5lli- 1 ■Noithmorc ., .. ,. ., 

The M’.haiani of \cukatjifan’s Frosty Bill 


•• Mr. W. M. Somasundaram’s Fors Abbey 


(Sst. Slbs.), Davison .. .. 

Mrs. L. Musry’s Teller (8st. Slbs.), 
Northmore . . . . i 


Ootacamund. 

Madras Race Club Cup. Distance li miles.— 
i\Irs. Miishal and Mr. Kishandas’s Abaris 
(Sst. Olbs.), Thompson .. .. ..3 

Messrs. Germany and Shanmugam’s Jinny 

(Sst. lOltas.), H. Black f 

jVD, Inayat Ali Beg’S O’Brien 11 (7st. 41bs.), 

B. McQuade 3 

Mr. U. G. Rangllia’s Jaibachi (7st. 41bs.), 

O’Neale 4 

Won by a shorthead, gj lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 29 4/.3 secs. 


i 
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SivaganRa Cup. Bistance 1 mile.— 


Mr. S. A. A. Annamalai Chettiar’s Hill 
Mower (8st. 411.38.), Braeo . . .. ..2 

Mr. Giibbay’a Scaltbaok (9st. 41bs.), Sibbrit. 3 
liajah of Parlikiinedi’s Miss Win.sonie (7st, 
121bs.), Meeking.s .. .. .. .. 4 

Won by 8 lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time — Xmiti. 41 3/5 sec-s. 

Willingclon Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Bajah of Parlildmedi’s Good Biz (8st.), 
Meekings .. .. .. .. : 

Mr. Ali Askar’s Pamela Mary (7st. 41bs.), 
O’Neale . . ^ . . . . . i 


Won by I length, head, 2.i length.s. 
Time— 1 min. 15 2/5 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.- 
Mr. Nugent Grant’s Dahra (9st. 71bs.), 

Forsyth .. : 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Alcor (8st. 71bs.), 
Brace . . ! 


Bajah Dhanrajglr’s Nefertiti (Pst. 51bs.), 1 

Meekings 4 

Won by. 6 lengths, 3 lengths, 8 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 24 4/5seca. 

Stewards’ Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — ■ 

Mr. Bagree’s Bobln Hood (8st,), P. Black. . 1 
Mx. Sliiintidas Askuran’s Soledia (Ost. 41bs.), 

H. Black . . . . . . . . . . 2 

Mrs. Mashal’s Oherrymoir (9st. 31bs.), 

Forsyth ..3 

Rajad Dhanrajgir’s Barete (8st, lllbs.), 

Meekings . . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, lengths, 2J- lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 16 2/5 secs. 

Poona. 

The Burnett Plate. (Div. II) Distance 1 mile. — 
Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’s 'Talk (8st. 41bs.), 
C.Hoyte .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. O. Bandall’s Lady Brendan (Sst. 9Ibs.), 
Dfiniels . . . , . , . . . . 2 

Hon’ble Mr, Shantidas Askuran’s Dopatta 
(9.st. libs.), Munro . . ...... 3 

Mr. P. B. Avasia's Glen Govvan (7st. 2lbs.), 


Won by 1 length, neck, i length. Time.— 

1 min. 42 2/5 .sees. 

The Burnett Plate, (Div, 1.) Distance 1 mile. — 
Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Widdeu Hill 

(Sat. 71bs.), Wilson 1 

Messrs, A. Hoyt and A. J. Hoyt’s Blackette 

(7st. 131bs.), M. Hoyt 2 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Thermometer 

(Sst. 9Ibs.), Cook S 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Dr. Strabismus (9st. 41bs.), 

Selby 4 

Won by 1 length, i length, short head. 
Time. — 1 min. 42 4-5 secs. 


The Galway Plate. Di.stance 1 j- miles. — 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir's Bobert (Sst. 219.8., cd. 

Sst. 51bs.) Munro .. .. .. . .1 

Mr. Eve’s Quick image (Sst. ilbs.lEraco. . . 2 
Messrs.E. D. Pandolc and M. Dluilla’s Kirki- 
bo.st(8st. 21bs.), Sin3mon.s. . .. ..3 

Messrs. A. Hoyt and A. A. Hovt’s Cymro 
(Sst. lllbs.), M. Hoyt .. .. .. 4 

Won by IJ Iciigths, li length.^, .short head. 
Time. — 2 min.s. 9 3/5 secs. 

The Trial Plate. Dist ance 1 mile.— 

Messrs. A. Hoyt and A- J. Hoyt’.s Play On 

(9st. 71bs.), M. Hoyt 1 

Messrs. G. McElligott and P. 1). Bolton’s 
Tolerate (9.st. 21b.s.), Munro . . . . 2 

Nawabzada Yeinin-ul-Mnlk's Mas d’ Antibes 
(9st. libs.), Wilson . . . . . . 3 

Mr. Eve’s Star of Italy (9s< . 7U)S.), C. Ho.vt. 4 
Won by -J- length, 1 length, 6 length.s. 

Time. — 1 min. 44 sec.s. 

The Vl8ltor.s’ Plate (Div. I). Distance 1 mile. -- 
H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Thermo- 
meter (9st. 41bs.), Cook . . . . . . 1 

Mr. Gem's Achieve (7.st. 91b.s., cd, Tst. 

121bs.), Braa- . . . . . ■ . . 2 

Mr. A. I. Begmahomed’s Crusty (8,st. 21bs.), 

Moore .. 3 

Brig. B. O. B. Hill and Mr. A. H. Johnatone’s 
Ec(!lcsiastic (9st. Hbs.), Selby . . . . 4 , 

Won by 1 lengtli, 4 lengths, ti lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 49 3/5 secs. 

The Visitor’s Plate. Div. II. Distance 1 mile. — 
Lt.-Col . Zorawar BingVi and Baja Dhanrajgir’s 
Eaghubeer (9.st.), Marrable .. ..1 

Mr. B. P. Ebrahim’s Boyal Prince (9st, 31bs.), 

Daniel . . 2 

Capt. J. Crawford’s Curfew III (Sst. 2Ib3.), 
Whiteside . . . . . . . . .,.3 

Brig. B. 0. B. Hill and Mr. A. H, Johnstone’s 
Pest (7st. ISlba.), Selby . . . . . . 4 

Won by i length, neck, short head, 'Time. — 

1 min. 49 4/5 secs. 

The Poona Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Nawabzada Fakrulmulk’s Zuyder Zee (Sst. 

Slbs.), Wilson .. .. .. .,1 

Mr. Diamond’s Grandpapa (6st. lllbs., 
cd. 7st. libs.), Whiteside .... . . 2 

Mr. Gem’s Grecian Orb (7st. lOlbs, cd.. 7st. ; 

121bs.), Brace 3 

H. H. Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Mr. Pip (7st. 

libs.), Graham .. .. .. 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, 1 length. v/ 
Time.' — 1 min. 18 4/5 sees. 

. H. The First Aga Khan’s Commemoration ; 
Plate. Distance li miles.— 

Messrs. M. M. Talib and A. A. Ali bin 
Talib’s Saifuldowa (Sst.lOlbs.), Thompson 1 
Mr K. Ardeshir’s Abdul Malik (9st.), 

Burn .2 

Mr. H. C. H. Jusub’s Karam Allah (9st. 

31bs.),ManflSulleman .. .. 3 

H.H. Maharaja ofKolhapur’s Jai Bhawant 

IKSst, 7lbs.),Cook 4 

Won by 4 lengths, neck, 2 lengths Time, - - 

2 mins, 30 4/5 secs. 
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Mr. A. M. Klwiriiz’a f) 
Moore 

Maluiraj Madau iJinijli’ 
Burn . . . . 

Won by head, J length, : 
2 min.s. 10 li/o .sees. 


Leger 


distance. 


The Autumn Plate. Distance ii miles. — 
Mrs, John Vorke’s TrelaAvne (Sst. albs.), 


Harding 
H. H. Maharaja of Kashmir’s 
(Sst. albs.), Whiteside 


a Singh’s Corey (list. 4lbs.), 


The We.stern Inilia Stakes. Distance I J- miles.- 
Shrimaub Yeshwautruo A. Ghatge’s 
I)raugh{smatt(7st. tabs.), Bum .. 

Mr. Eve's Carneliau |7st . 91bs.), Britt 
Maharaja Munsingh of .laswivntgarh’s 
Shaphir t8st. illbH.), Munro 
Messrs. A. Hoyt ami .4.,!. tloyt’s Privale 
SealtSst. 2lhK), .M. Hoyt 


The Indian Breeders' Stakes. Distance 1 mile. — 
Maharaja Mansingh of Jaswautgarh’s 
Cartoon (Ost. Idlbs.). M unro . . . . 1 

H. H. tile Maliaraja .ramsaliel) of Nawana- 
gar's Her E.adyship(Sst.l21bs.)Burn .. 2 
Mr. Eve’s Sanguine (Ust. libs.), Draco . . 3 1 
Mr. Diamond’s Savonette (7.st, 21bs., cd. I 

Tst. 3lbs.), Britt 4 1 

Wo 


The Dawn Plate. Distance 0 fiudongs.' — 


Mr. Gem’s Burgess (Sist. 41bs.), Brace 
Mr. S. M. li-licniara’s Watchmaker (8st. 

4lbs.), Marrable .. .. .,4] 

W'on by sliort liead, neck, IJ lengths. 
Time.— 1 mill. 21 4-5 secs. 

Distance R. 0. and 

Mr. A. C. Ardoshir’s Robert (8st. Dibs.), 
Munro 

Maharaj Madan Singh’s Corey (9st. libs.), 


Mr. Diamond’s Dunedin (7st. albs.), Britt. . 4 
Won by 2i lengths, 2 loiigths, short head. 
Time. — 2 mins. 49 3-5 secs. 

The Paddock Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Hon’blc Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Staff 
; OfScer (78t. ISlbs.), Britt . . , , . . : 

Ihu’sKnight’sAdventuie (7st. lOlbs.), 


Mr. Sultan M. Cliinoy’s ’Talk (8.st. Sllbs.), 
C.Hoyt .. .. .. .. ..4 

Won by 4 lengtli, J length, J length. Time. — 

1 min. 13 1-5 secs. 

The Dealers’ Kew Plate. Distance 1 i miles. — 
Sliaik Ali Siillaimau’s Hamra Kafea (7.st. 

71bs., cd. 7st. 131bs), Brace . . ■ • 1 

11, H. Maharaja of Kolliapur’s German 
(8st.), Cook . . . . . . • • • . 2 

Mr. Gem’s Kassirwan ("at. Olbs. cel. 7st., 
71bs), Whiteside .. .. ..8 

Mr. E. M. Khot’s Rashid Pasha (7st. 61bs.), 

C. McQnadc. . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by head, ? length, 2Hc‘iigths. 'lime. — ■ 

2 mins. 29 3-5 secs. 

The -4.11 India Produce Stakes. Distance 7 
furlongs.— 

Maharaj Manaingli of Juswantgarh's Cartoon 

(9st. 131bs.), Munro 1 

H. H. Maharaja Jamsaheb of Ktnvanagar’s 
Her Lady.shir (Sst. 121bs.), Burn . . 2 
Mr. It. H. Tucker's Honey Boy (Sst. 2Ibs.), 

Marrable 3 

Mr. D. D. Mmbalkar’s Prince Sliivaji 

(9st. 31bs.). Eorsyth 4 

Won by 5 lengths, 11 lengths, 2 length. 
Time.— 1 min. 32 2-5 secs. 

'The Poona Arab Stakes. Distance miles. — 
Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh and Raja 
Dhanrajgir’sAlharith (8st. Tibs.), Marrable 1 
'The Cliief of Miraj Tunior’s Maliboobat 
'Tarlq (Sst. libs.), Brace .. .. . .2 

Eawabzada Eakruhnulk’s Jahaii Ara 
(8st.'-121bs.), Munro .. .. ..3 

H. H. Maliaraja of Kolhapur’s Almas 
(7st. 131bs.), Whittle .. .. .. 4 

Won by lengths, 2 lengths, 2jj- lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 64 2-5 secs. 

The Criterion. Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Nawabzada Eakrulmulk’s Zuyder Zee 
(6Kt.lllbs. fid., 7st. libs.), Britt .. ..1 

H, H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 'Thermo- 
meter (8st. 3Iba.), Cook . . .. .. 2 

Mr. R. P. Ebrahim’s Royal Prince (8st. 31bs.), 
Daniels . . .... , . . . 8 


Time .h 

'The. Ganeshkind J’latc. Distance 6 furlongs. — 
Nawabzada Yemln-ul-Mulk’s Mas d’ 

Antibes (9st, 21hs,), Munro .. ..1 

Shrimant Yeshwantrao A. Ghatge’s 
Draughtsman (Tst. 4lbs., cd. 7Bt. Tibs.), 
Davison . . . . . . .. . . 2 

H, H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Diamond 

Shower (Sst, libs,), Cook 3 

Messrs. A. Hoyt and A. 5. Hoyt’s Play On 

(9st. 41bs.), C, Hoyt 4 

Won by short head, head, 2 lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 14 3-5 secs. 
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The Baldoylo Plate. Pistanee 6 furlongs. — 
Mr. Eve’s Heritage (8st. Tibs.), Brace . . 1 
Mrs. John Yorke’s Permarch (8sfc. libs.), 
Harding . . . . . . , . . . 2 

Mr. H. M. Dliarainsey’.s Ootman (Sst. lllbs.), 
Davison .. .. .. .. ..3 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Whoopee 

(8st. 91bs.), Cook .. *1 

Won by 2i lengths, 4 length, neck. Time. — | 
1 min. 15 secs. 

Tile September Plate. Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’s Talk (8st. 121bs.), 

0. Hoyt .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Eve’s Bedsocks (8st. 31bs.), Brace . . 2 
Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh and Knja Dhan- 
rajgir’s Haghubeer (8st. libs.), Marrable . . 3 
Mr. Diamond’s Greek Glen (7st. 121bs.), 
Davison .4 


Won by 4 length, neck, 2 lengths. Time. — 

2 mins. 7 secs. 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 14 miles. — 
Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Shaphir 

(9st.), Munro 1 

Messrs. A. C. Ardeshir and P. D. Bolton’s 
Castleton (8st.71b8.), Britt .. ..2 

Maharaj Maiian Singh’s Corey (9st.), Burn. . 3 
Mr. J. C. Sen’s Birthday Book (9st. 21ba.), 

Scanlan . . . . 4 

Won by 5 lengths, 7 lengths, 5 lengths. 
Time’— 2 mins. 33 4-5 secs. 

The Governor’s Cup. Distance 11. C. and 
distance. — 

Mr. Syed Eatah’s Hainra Kafea (7st. 71ba., 

cd. 7st. 81bs.), Burn 1 

Mr. A. M. K h airaz’s Fiery Face (7st. 9lbs.), 

Simmons .. 2 

H. H. Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Tamim (Sst.), Brace .. . . ..3 

Mr. Jarulla bin Talib’s Zozan (7st lllbs., 
cd.Sst.), Selby .. .. .. ..4 

Won by li lengths, short head, head. 
Time.— -3 mins. 6 secs. 

The Aga Shamshiiddln Plate. Distance 6 
furlongs.-— 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Diamond 
Shower (8st. 21bs.), Cook .. .. ... 1 

Messrs. A. Hoyt and A. ,T. Hoyt's Private- 
Seal (Sst. 31bs.), M. Hoyt .. .. ..2 

■ Mr. Kelso’s Cento! (7st. 71bs.), Whiteside .. 3 
Mr. Eve’s Heritage (7st. lllbs.), Brace . . 4 
Won by 2 lengths, neck, J length. Time. — 

1 min. 13 1-5 .secs. 

Secunderabad. 

Prince Mukarram Jah’s Cup. Distance 7 

i furlongs.-— . , 

Mr. B. H, Talreza’s Chapel (Sst. 31ba.), ' 

Davison 1 

Mr. Moosa M. Hoosein’s Bachelor’s Bess 
(7st. Slbs.), Balfour 2 


Nawab Mabdi Jung’s Silver Fir (7st. I21b6.), 
H. Black .. .. .. .. . .3 

Mr.s. Mashal’s Cherrymoir {9st. 4lbs.), 

Thompson . . 4 

Won by 8 lengths. 2 lengths, 4 lengths. 
Time, — 1 mih. 33 4-5 secs. 

'Turf Club Plate. Distance 1 mile, I4 furlongs. — 
Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singli and Raja Dhan- 
rajgir’s Alharith (Sst. 7lbs.), J. McQiiade. 1 
Mr. K. K. llatod’s Fakhar London (9st.), 

Balfour . . . . 2 

Mrs. Mashal’s Abbey Guild (7st. Slbs.), 

H. Black ..3 

Mr. Mohamed Abdulla’s Gani Beg (7st. 

91bB.), Ahmadali . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 4 length, 1 4 lengths. 
Time. — 2 min. 23 4-5 secs. 


Nizam’s Cup. Distance I4 miles. — 

Mr. S. E. Peshori’s Hero Worship (Sst, 61bs.), 
Davison .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh and Baja Dhan- 
rajgir’s Zorawar (Sst. Slbs.), Thompson .. 2 
Mr. A. I. Begmohamed’s Crusty (Sst. 71bs.), 
Moore . , . . . . . . . . 8 

Nawab iMahdi Jiing’.s Galvale (Sst. 7Iba.), 

H. Black .. ‘ 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 10 3-5 secs. 


Heir Apparent’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. S. H. Agha’s Zainin (7st. 61bs.), Moore . . 1 
Mr. ,T. H. Miishal and Kisendas^s Abaris 


(Vst! 71bs.), H. Black 2 

Mr. Gem’s Nasslrwan (9st. 61bs.), Davison . . 3 
Mr. M. E. Patel’s Kabaila (9st. lOlbs.), 
Spademan .. .. .. .. ..4 


Won by a neck, 14 lengths, 4 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 57 1-5 secs. 

It. C. T. C. Plate. Distance 6 furlongs— 

Mr. Moosa Jailer Mahomed’s Hooray (Tst.), 
Moore. .. .. .. .. .. 1 

Mr. Gem’s Achieve (Ost. 51bs.), Davison . . 2 
Mr. Kapilrai Mehta’s Thornham (7st.)j 

B. McQuade 3 

Won by 1 length, neck. Time. — 1 min. 

16 1-5 secs. 

Bajakhaja Pershed Cup. Distance IJ milts.— 
Mr. M. C. Patel’s Kabaila (Sst. 61bs.), B: 

McQuade 1 

Mr. N. Bupohand’s English Star (8st, 31bs.), 

Balfour 2 

Mr. A. Lookmanji’s Breach (9st. lOlbs,), 

, Davison 3 

Mr. A, H. Hedesnizada’s Goolab (8st.), 

Moore 4 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, 3 lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 24 secs. 
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ShahyarjnnR Memorial Cup. Distunno 
furloni's. — 


Mr. AMnl Rahman bin Amin’s Naamat 
Allah (9st. 41bs.), Balfour . . . . 

Chief of Mlrafa Junior Aminilmulk (7st. 

101bs.),F. Black . . .. .. .. 4 

Won by 1 J lenghts, 3 lengths, neck. Time. — 

1 min. 23 4-5 secs. 

Pakrulmulk Memorial Cap. (Div. II). Distance 
6 furlongs — 

Mr. Ebrahim Sulleman’s Rajiib Pasliii (8st. 
41bs.), Thompson . . . . . . . . 


Mr. Moosa M. Husein’s Emperor (9st. 61bs.), 

Spackman . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 2 lenghts, head. Time. — 

1 min. 24 .secs. 


Mr. Moosa Jailor Alahomed’s Hooray 

(8st. lllbs.), Moore 2 

Mr. E. B.. Talrem’s Chapei (8at. 61bs.), 
Davison . . . . • . . . . . 3 

Mr. Kapilrai Mehta’s Thornham (S.st. 91hs.), 

Thompson . . . . 4 

Won by 6 lenghts, 0 lengths, 9 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 5 1-5 secs. 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance 7 furlongs, — 

Nawab Mahdi Jung’s Galavale (7st. 131bs.), 


Mr. Gem’s Achieve (Oat. 41bs.), Davison . . 3 
Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh and Raja Dhan- 
rajgir’s Zora war (8st. lllbs.), Thompson 4 
Won by 3 lengths, 1 length, IJ length. 
Time.— 1 min. 34 2-5 secs. 


CRICKET. 

AUSTRALIAN TOUR. 

The following are the batting and bowling averages of the members of the Australian touring 
team 

B.VrTING AVERAGES. 


]. Ryder 

0. Wendell- Bill 
R. 0. G. Morrisby 
U. G. Jlacartney 
P, J. Bryant . . 

.A. Alaopp .. 

H. S, Love 

1, L. Ellis 
H. L. Hendry . . 

R, K, Oxenham 
r. W. Leather . . 

L. E. Nagel 
P. JIair . . 

H. Ironmonger. . 

U. H. Alexander 

Also batted : F. A. Tarrant, F, Warnc, J. H. Davis. L. Tarrant. 

BOWLING AVERAGES. 

Overs. Maidens. 


H.S. 
139’* 
IIS'* . 


27.5 

25.2 

23.7 

20.9 


R. K. Oxenham 
C. G. Macartney 
T. W. Leather 
F. Mail .. 
H. Ironmonger 
L. E. Nagel . . 


Runs. AVickets. 


132 

279 

78 


50 

77 

19 


758 


18 

38 

12 


20.1 

21.0 

22.2 

27.1 

28.3 


H. H. Alexander . . .. .. . 

H. L. Hendry 

Also bowled : F. A. Tarrant, F. J. Bryant, R. 0. G. Morrisby, 0. Wendell Bill, J. H. Davis, 
L. B. Tai-rant, F. Warno. 

Catches taken by : H. L, Hendry 19, H. S. Love 17, J. L. Ellis 12, J. Ryder 12, F. Mair, T. W. 
Leather, R. .K. Oxenham 9 each, F. J. Bryant and 0. W. Bill 7 each ; L. B. Nagel and 
A. Allsopp 5 each; R. O. G. Alorrisby and H. H. Alexander 4 each, 0. G. Macartney 3, L. B. 
Tarrant 2, F. A. Tarrant, H, Ironmonger and J. H. Davis 1 each. 

Ellis stumped 19, Love stumped 11. 


Cricket 


“TEST” MATCH BATTING AVERAGES. 
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J, Ryder 
O. W. Bill 
R. O.Morrisby 
1''. J. Bryant . . 
C. G. aiarsirtney 
It. K. O-xenliaw 
.r. L. Ellia 
H. S. Love 
T. \v. Leather . . 
J. H. Davis . . 
H. Ironinoriger . . 
H. L. Hendry . . 
H. H. Alexander 
L. E,. Nagel 


.33 


“ TEST ” MATCH .BOWLING AVERAGES. 

Overs. Maidens. Runs, Wickets. Ave. 
R. K. Oxenham .. .. .. .. 48 15 128 13 9.8 

.T. Ryder . . . . 0 1 11 1 11. 

0. G. Macartney .... . . . . 92 31 214 17 12.5 

T, W. Leather 116 22 284 22 12.9 

L. E. Nagel . . 46 9 84 6 14. 

H. Ironmonger 34 7 106 5 21.2 

E. Mair .. 37 1 227 10 22.7 

H.L. Hendry 34 9 70 3 23.8 

H. H. Alexander .. 6 1 18 — — 

Catches taken by : H. S. Love 7, H. L. Hendry C, J. Ryder 5, J. L. Ellis 4, T. W. Leather, 
R. K. Oxenham, F. Mair 3 each ; L. E. Nagel and O. W. Bill 2 each ; C. G. Macartney, 
H. H. Alexander, R. O, Morrishy and P. J. Bryant 1 each. 

J. L. Ellis stumped 9 and H. S. Love stumped 1. 

Result at a Glance. (Third “ Test.”) 

Australians 834 heat All-Ceylon 96 and 111, by An All-India XI 149 and 301 beat Australian 166 
an innings and 127 runs. and 216 by 68 runs, 

Australians 197 and 54 tor 4 beat Western India Australians 484 drew with Patiala XI 352 and 77 
States 154 and 95, by 6 wickets. for 3. 

Australians 315 for 9 (dec.) drew with Jamnagar Australians 268 drew with C. C. I. 187 and 81 
158 and 128 for 6. for 6. 

Australians 300 for 4 (dec.) beat Gujerat 121 and Moin-nd-Dowla XI 413 for 5 (dee,) beat Ans- 
93, by an innings and 86 runs. trallans 144 and 154 by an Innings and 115 

Australians 149 and 101 for 3 beat Rajputana runs. 

and Central India 131 and 118, by 7 wickets. Australians 47 and 262 for 9 beat Madras Presi- 
Australians 294 beat Sind 79 and 125, by an dency 142 and 165 by one wicket and 2 runs. 

innings and 90 runs. /c t. «-r 

Australians 349 for 4 (dec.) drew with Mahar- (Fourth Test. ) 

aslitra 205 and 42 for 1. All-India 189 and 113 beat Australia 162 and 107 

Australians 468 for 8 (dec.) drew with Bombay by 33 runs at Madras. 

241 and 171 for 7. ^ ^ Australians 392 drew with Mysore 216 and for 3. 

(First “test.”) CENTURIES. 

Autiiralians 268 and S9 for 1 beat All*'Indxa 163 Foj? Australians* 

Australians 89 drew with United Piovinees 137. oi 

Australians 223 and 272 drew with Central *3- G-. Macartney 100 ,v. Jamnagar. 

India 380 and 55 for 1. J. S. Ryder 139 not out v. Giijorat, 

Australians 351 beat C. P. and Berar 121 and j Ryder 101 not out v. Maharashtra. 

Aiiltmtons^m ami 1™^ Bengal and Bomtov*^^' 

xlssam 136 and 184 by nine wickets. Rrjunt 1»S v. Bombay. 

/c J « T . J- S. Ryder 104 v. All-India. 

» J R. D. Morrishy 119 v. 0. P. and Berar. 

^48lfeUy eight J' S. Ryder 115 against S. Punjab. 

Australians 340 beats. Punjab 163 and 116 hy an Wendell Bill 118 (retired) against Patiala XI. 
inniriga and 62 tuns. R. Morrishy 145 against Patiala XI. 



Cricket and Tennis. 


Against Australians. 

3L :M. Xaiclu (Maharashtra) 124. 

L. J*. Jai (Bombay) 115. 

J. N. Blmya (Central India) 106. 
Wazir Ali (Patiala XI) 132. 
Amarnath (Moin-ud-Dowla XI) 144. 

HiailBST TOTAL. 

By Australians. 

468 for 8 (dec.) v. Bombay. 

Against Australians, 
for 5 by Moin-ud-Dowla XI. 
LOWEST TOTAL. 

By Australians. 

47 ajrainst Madras Presidency. 

Against Australians. 
All-India at Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Ouadrantitilar Toiwmmmt — 


November 24, 25, 26— -Moliainmedans 3.34 , 
(Naalr Ali 197 ; H. .1. Vajifdar four for 64.) 
Parsis 101, (Bazqa Jllani four for 30) and 232 
(H. J. Vajifdar 52, S. M. tiolah 43 ; M. Nissar 
four for 69), Mohammedans won by an innings 
and one run. 


India ("Ranji” 

n February 


litidus 299, (L. P. Jai 94, 
for 64). Europimns 121, 
liar .Singh sLn: for 42, 
3) and 146, (11. .1. O. 
for 31, Ainar Singh 
won by an innings and 


Cricket Championship of 
Trophy) — 

Semi Pinal— (Played at .Uadra.s f 
14, 15 and 16.) 

Madras beat Bengal and Assam by 91 runs. 
Madras, 195 and 168. 

Bengal and Assam, 144 and 118. 

Semi Final— (Played at New Delhi on March 
22, 23 and 24.) 

Bombay beat N'orthcrn India by 12 rims. 
Bombay, 170 and 223. 

Northern India, 140 and 241. 

Final — (Played at New Delhi on March 27 
to April 1.) 

Bombay beat Madras by 190 runs. 

Bombay, 384 and 199. 

Madras, 268 and 125. 

Karacbi, 

Sind Pentangular Tovumament — • 

Muslims m. The Best — Muslims won by 92 
runs. 

Muslima, 155 and 141. 

The Best, 108 and 96. 

Hindus vn. Europeans— ^•Hindus won by 136 
runs. 

Hindus, 120 and 210. 

Europeans, 78 and 116. 

Muslima m. Parsis.— Parsis won by 6 wickets. 
Parsis, 109 and 150 for 4. 

Muslims, 123 and 132. 

Final — Hindus ts. Parsis. Hindus wou by 


4 


4. — Moliainmedans 209, (M. 
Araar .Singh live for 78), and 198 
4 ; S. B. Godambe four for 56, 
four for 70). Hindus 180, (C. K. 
M. Nissar six for 69) and 127, 
Nissar four for 56, Muataq Alii 
Mohammedans won by 100 runs. 
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Nagpur. 

C. P. and Berar Quadrangular. — ■ 
Final;— 

Hindus, 126 and 101 for 3. 

Muslims, 90 and 133. 

Hindus won by 6 wickets and 4 runs. 


TENNIS. 


.Singles.— B. Menzel (Czechoslovakia) beat 
Chaus Mohamed (India), 6-3, 3-6, 6-1, and 
C. von Metaxa (Austria) beat W. H. .8. 
Michelinore (India), 8-6, 7-5. 


Doubles. — B. Monzel (Czechoslovakia) and 
Count Baworowski (Austria) beat D. A.i 
Lodges and W. H, S. Michelinore (India),! 
3-6, 6-4, 6-3. 


L. Hecht (Czechoslovakia) and G. von Metaxa 
(Austria) heat L. Brooke Edwards and C; S. l 
Beatty (India), 6-.3, 6-1. 

Exhibition Singles.— Weiss (Austria) beat 
Murad Khan Undia), 3-2, 14-12. i 

All- India Lawn Tennis Champiomships, — I 

Men’s Singles. — B. Menzel beat G. von Metaxa, 
6-4, 6-2, 8-6. J 


Men’s Doubles. — R. 3Ienzel and L. Hecht beat 
G. von Metaxa and Count Baworowski, 
6 - 1 , 6 - 2 , 6 - 1 . 

Mixed Doubles. — Hodges and Mi.ss Gibson 
beat B. K. De and Miss Woodcoc.k, 6-3, (>-4. 

Women’s Singles. — Miss Lrdla Bow beat Miss 
B. Gibson, 6-1, 6-0. 

Women’s Doubles. — Miss Gibson and Miss 
Harvey Jolinstou beat Mrs. Dodd and Mrs. 
Wylde, 6-3, 7-9, 6-4, 


Bangalore. 

Bowring Institute ChampLonsiiips— 

Men’s Singles — Final ; — Blake beat Bobb, 

6 - 0 , 6 - 1 , 6 - 2 . 

Women’.s Singles— Final : — Miss Woodbridge 
beat Mrs. Darby, 6-0, 6-3. 

Bombay. 

y. M. C. A. Open Lawn Tennis Tourney. — ■ 

Men’s Singles: — A. G. Gupte beat B. L, 
V%kharia, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 



Tennis. 
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Women’s Singles : — Miss L. Row beat Miss 11. 
Portlook, 6-1, 6-1. 

Women’s Doubles ; — Miss L. Ilow and Mrs. K. 

I Row beat Mrs. and Miss Portlook, 6-4, 6-2. 
Meii’.s Doubles :—A. M. D. Pitt and A. Gf. , 
(Inpte beat A. 0, Suiitook ami P. F. Vaidiaria ] 

6-4, 6-3. i 

Mixed Doubles — Mr. and Mrs. ,T. F, 'I'ew beat ! 
Mrs. Portloek and A. M. D. Pitt 6-4, 6-2. 


Women’s Singl(i.s : — Mrs. ,T. U. Tew teat Missi 
W. Hill, 2-6, 0-4, 6-2. 

Women’.s Doubles ; — Mrs. .T. 10. Tew and Mrs. 
W. A. Pell beat Mrs. M. O’. Captain and 
Miss F, Talyarkhan 0-4, 6-1. 


Men’s Singles B. 'P. Blake beat 10. V. Bobb, 
7-5, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles : — Charaniiva and B. T. 
Blake beat B. V. Bobb and A. C. Pereira, 

6- 3, 7-5. 

Mixed Doubles ; — Miss P. G. Dinshaw and 
B. T. Blake rs. Miss L. Bow and JO. V. Bobb, 

7- 5, 4-6, 10-10 (untlnished). 

Women’s Singles Miss L. Ilow beat Miss 
W. Hill, 6-2, 6-0. 

Bombay Presidency Hard Coitrt Tennis 'rourna- 
nient — 

Men’s Singles : — S. A. Azita beat B. Padamji 
6 - 1 , 6 - 1 . 

Men’s Doubles :-^.T. Charanjiva and llainbhir 
Singh beat H. Padamji and V. M. Vanarse, 
0-4,' 4-6, 8-2. 

■ Mi.xed Doubles Mrs. J. E. Tew and J, 

Tew beat Miss L. Portloek and J. Gharaujiva, 
6-2, 6-3. 

Women’s Singles 3Uss L. Row beat Mi.ss 1 
M. Dubash, 6-3, 6-2. I 

Women’s Doubles : — Mrs, J. B. Tew' and Miss 
W. Hill beat Miss L. Bow and Mrs. K. Bow, 

8- 4. 6-3. 

Western India Lawn 'renuis Championships — 
Men’s Singles ; — B. Menzel beat L. Hecht, 
6 - 1 , 0 - 1 . 

Men’s Doubles : — B. Menzel and L. Hecht 
beat P. Henderson- Brooks and B. T. Blake, 
6-2, 0-3. 

Mixed Doubles; — ^Mrs. J'. Boland and E. V. 
Bob!) beat Mi-s. J.E. Tew and J. B,. Tew, 
6 - 2 , 8 - 6 . 

Women’s Singles •.-—Mrs, J, Boland beat Miss 
Harvey Johnstone, 6-3, 6-3. 

Women’s Doubles : — Mrs. J. Boland and Miss 
Harvey Johnstone beat Mrs. J. 15. Tew and 
Miss W. Hill, 6-3, 14-12, 

The All-Bandiu Open Lawn 'rennis C’hampion- 
. ■' ships— 

Women’s Singles : — Miss teela Bow beat Miss 
L. Woodbridge. 6-1, 7-6. ' 

Women’s Doubles Miss Leela Bow.and Mrs, 
K. Bow beat Miss L. Woodbridge and Miss 
F. Talyarkhan, 6-8, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles :~E, V. Bobb and A, C. Pereira 
beat J. Charanjiva and B. A. Wagle, 6-3, 


Mixed Doubles: — Miss L. Woodbridge and 
A. C. Pereira kiat Mi.ss F. TaiyarkJian and 
E. V. Bobb, 6-4, 6-4. 

Suburban Open 'Tennis Tournament — 

Men’s Singles— Final;— E. V. Bobb beat 
Chunilai, 6-1, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles — Final: — S. K. Koiil and 
Chunilai beat Bobb and A. 0. J’ereira, 

7- 6, 6-3. 

Mixed Doubles — Final; — S. .K. Konl and 
Miss P. D’Lima beat .\.C. Pereira and Mi.ss 
Wadia, 3-6, 6-2, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles — (Final) ; — Mrs, M. 0. 

Captain beat Mias P. d’Dlma, 2-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

Calcutta. 

The Bengal Lawn '.rennis Championships. — 

Men’s Singles — D. A. Hodges beat W. II, S, 
Miehclmore, 6-4, 8-10, ll-il, 6-3. 

Women’s Single.s — Miss O. Webb beat Mrs, J. 
Boland,6-2,6-3, 

Men’s Doubte — D. A. Hodges and II. G. Mac- 
Innes beat L. Brooke Edwards and W. H. S. 
Miehelmore, 6-4, 9-7, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles — D. Hodges and Miss Harvey 
Jolmstone beat 11, G. Macinues and Miss 
Webb, 6-4, 6-2. 

Women’s Doubles — Mrs. J. Boland and Mrs. 
Graliam beat Miss 0. Webb and Miss Cooper, 
3-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

East India Lawn Tennis Championships — 
Men’s Single.s — L. Hecht beat B, Menzel, 3-6, 
‘2-0, 6-3, 6-1, 7-5. 

Men’s Doubles — B. Menzel and L. Hecht 
beat G. von Metaxa and Count Baworowskl 

8- 6, 4-6, 6-4, 6-8, 6-4. 

Women’s Singles — Mrs. J. Boland beat Miss 
O. Webb, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3. 

IVonien’s Doubles — Miss O. Webb and Mrs. 
Graham boat Mrs. J. Boland and Mrs. 
McKenna Baker, 6-3, 3-6, 6-4 
Mixed Doubles — Mrs. J. Boland and N. 
Krishnaswami beat Miss 0. Webb and ; 
B J. Macinues, 6-4, 7-5. 

Colombo. 

India vs. Ceylon. 

India beat Ceylon by 3 matches to 1, 

Men’s Doubles — .Savoor and iSohan Lai beat 
D. S. Charenguivel and J. Kantawal, 6-3, 
6-4, Charanjiva and Krislinaswamy beat 
Pinto and Sansoni, 6-4, 7-5, Savoor and 
Sohan Lai beat Bennie and F. li, Saram, ■ 
6-3, 7-0. 

Mixed Doubles — Miss Sansoni and Pinto beat 
Mias Leela Bow and Krislinaswamy, 2-6, 
6-3, 7-5. 

Exhibition Match — Charanjiva and Krlshna- 
awamy, boat Savoor and Sohan Lai, 6-4, 8-3. 

Madras. 

Southern India Championships — 

Men's Singles — Menzel beat iletaxa 6-4, 6-4, 

6 - 2 . 

Men’s Doubles. — Menzel and Metaxa beat 
Brooke'Edward.s and Krishnaswamy, 6-2, 
6-4, 6-0. 

■Women's Singles. — Mrs. C. V. N. Sastxi beat 
Mrs. Taylor, 6-4, 6-2. 
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Hockey and Football. 


Bombay. 

Aga Khan Cup — • 

Bombay Customs A. C. . 
ICirkee United .. - . - • 

Jepsen Cup- 

White Spiders . . . . 

G.rji*. lly. Inst., (Igatpuri) 
Gwalior Cup — 

Kirkee United 
Bombay Customs *' A " . . 
Exhibition Matches — 

Eirst Match : — ^ 

Goans United . . 

Provincial Xr 
Second Match 
Provincial XI 
Bombay Combined . . 


Calcutta. 

Beighton Cup.— 

Bombay Customs 2 goals, 

Calcutta Customs , . . . . . 1 goal. 

, Inter-Provincial Hockey 'fournamcnt — 

Final 

Bengal 1 goal. 

Manavadar .. .. .. Nil. 

Lakshniibilas Cup. — 

Jhansl Heroes . . . . . . 6 goals. 

Mohan Bagau .... . . 2 goals. 

Madras. 

Madras United Club Tourney- 

Medical College 4 goals 

Telegraph B. 0 2 goals 

New Delhi. 


Poona. 

Aga Khan Cup (Poona) — 
Kirkee United . . 

Poona Contingent (A.F.I.) 
Kirkee Sportsmen Tourney — 
Kirkee Ordnance “ A ” 
Kirkee United “ A " . . 


2 goals. 
Nil. 


Indian Hockey Tour to New Zealand and 
Australia — 

Personnel of Contingent— 

Behram Doctor (Manager), P. Gupta, 
(Asst. Manager), Phyan Ohand (Captain), 
il. N. Masiid, Hup Singh, F. Wells, P. Das, 
N. Mukerjl, E. Nestor, L. Davidson, 
T. Blake, P. Fernandes, B, Ahmad, 
M. Naim, H. Singh, S. M. Hussein, 
Shahabuddin, M. J, Gopalan. 

Statistics. 

Matches played . 48 

Won .. 47 

Drawn Nil. 

Lost . . Nil. 

For .. .. .. Goals / 

Against . . . . . . \ 44 

(One Match was abandoned.) 

Highest individual goal scorers : — 

Dhyan Cluind 200 goals. 

Eup Singh . . . . . . 187 goals.' 

Wells .. .. .. 112 goals. 

Eesult of Test Matches against New Zealand : — 
First Test— 

India 4 j 

New Zealand . . . . . , 2 i 

Second Test — 

India 3 1 

New Zealand 2 j 

Third Test— 

India . , . . . . . . 7 j 

New Zealand . . . . , . 1 | 


Bangalore. 

Ashe Cup Tournament. — ^ 

1 St Bn. Wiltshire Keglment 
Bangalore Moslems 

Bombay. 

Meakin Cup— 

Eoyal Warwickshire Eegt. 
Durliam Bight Infantry 
Movers Cup— ■ 

King’s llegiment 
Durham Light Infantry 
Gossage Cup— 

Bombay Gymkhana 
Bombay City .. 

Harwood League — 

Division I--— 

Durham Light Infantry. , 

3rd Field Brigade, E. A. 
Kirkee .. .. 

Division IL 

Durham Light Infantry 
Texaco Club 


. . Winners. 
Eunners-up, 
Winners. 


NadkarniCup— 

Bombay City . . . . . . 1 goal. 

Lower Colaba Sokolls S. C. .. ffil. 

Calcutta. 

International Match— 

Indians 3 goals. 

Europeans . . . . . . . . 1 goal. 

League Championship— 

Mohammedan Sporting . . . . Winners. 

Calcutta F, G. .. .. Eunnors-up. 

I. F. A. Shield- 

East Yorkshire Eegt 1 goal. 

Loyal Eegt. .... . . Ml. 

All-India Inter’- Varsity Tournament — 

Calcutta .. .. .. .. 4 goals. 

Lucknow . . . . , . . . Nil. 

Simla. 

Durand Cup 

Border Eeglment . , . . 1 goal. 

Eoyal Norfolk Eegt • Ml. 


Rugby ^ Golf and Polo. 


RUGBY. 

Bombay. 

Bo?nbay Gj^nkhana. Open Tounifiy— 

Prince of Wales’ Volunteers (two tries) 6 points. 

8th Fieid Brigade (B.A.) (one penalty goal) 

3 points. 

Calcutta. 

Bethell Clip — 

Calcutta Scottish. .(1 goal, 2 tries) 11 points. I 
Calcutta Light Horse . . . , Ml. I 
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Madras. 

All-India Rugby Tournament-— 

Ceylon (one goal, 1 try) . . ..8 points. 

Bombay ( 1 try) .. .. 3 points. 

Mhow. 

Mhow Brigade Area Tournament — 
Gloucestershire Regt.. .(1 goal, 1 try) 8 points. 
8th Field Brigade (R. A.) .. ml. 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 


Merchants’ Cup— I 

Winners.— Measr.s. General Motors (India) 
Ltd. Score 228. 

Calcutta. 

International Match — ’ 

Scotland beat England by 13 matches to 9. 
Ladies’ Golf Championship of India — 

Mrs, A. A. Marr beat Mrs. S. K. Scott by 
5 and 4. 

Golf Championship of India. 

A, Glennie beat F. R. Bagley by 9and 7. 

Nasik. 

The President’s Cup — 

Abercrombie (Bombay) 76. Winner. 

Wiles (Bombay) 79. 

Fido (Bombay) 80. 

Prall (Bombay) 80. 

Pogson (Bombay) 80. 

Walker (Nasik) 81. 

White (Bombay) 83. 

Deeth (Bombay) 83. 

Nasik Gymkliana Cup— 

Sausman (Nasik) 93 — ^24—69, 

, Jessop (Bombay) 76 — 4=71. 

Hamilton (Bombay) 84— 10=74. 

Scott (Nagpur) 80 — 5 = 75. 


The Jubilee Cup (Ladies)— 

Mrs. White (Bombay) — 19=4 down. 

Mrs. Lowndes (Bombay) — 16=5 down. 

Mrs. Sanson (Poona) — 36=6 down. 

Mrs. Bullock (Bombay) —13=9 down. 

Mrs. Frazer (Manmad) — 30=9 down. 
Western India Championship— 

A. G. Scott (Nagpur) beat Lt.-Col. S. R, 
Prall (Bombay) 6 and 4. 

The Captain’s Cup — 

D. M. Khatau (Bombay) beat J, G. Colderwood 
(Bombay) 5 and 3. 

The Jubilee Cup — 

A. J. W. Sanson beat S. E. 0, White 1 up. 
Ladies’ Bangle — 

Mrs. Lewis (Akola) heat Mrs. Lowndes (Bom- 
bay) 2 and 1. 

The Advani Cup— 

Sherston Baker . . . . 224 Winner. 

Fido . . 226 

Ootacamund. 

Amateur Golf Championship of Southern India— 
Capt, Wise beat Marsh 5 and 4. 

Women’s Amateur Golf Championship of 
Southern India — 

Mrs. M. F. Bridge heat Mrs. L. B. Gasson 
5 and 4; 


Bangalore. 

Bangalore Open Handicap Tourney— 

Bobbin .. .. . . .. 2J goals. 

Kolanka 2 „ 

Junior Handicap Tourney — 

Royal Deccan Horse . . . . 7 goals. 

2nd Hyderabad Lancers .. 5 

Bombay. 

Western India Handicap Polo Tourney :• — 
Final : — , „ , 

Golconda X2 goals. 

Saugor Wednesday . . . . 8 „ 


Calcutta. 

Indian Polo Association Championship— 
Jaipur .. .. • • •• 10 goa 

Kashmir .. 

Ezra Cup Tournament — 

Wanderers (received 4 goals) . . 12 goa 

Kashmir "A" .> •. -• 3 , 

Lahote. 

Punjab Challenge Cup Tourney- 

Wild Geese » goa 

6th D. 0. 0. Lancers . . . . 4 , 



Water Polo and Boxing. 


New Delhi. 

Duke of Connaught's Polo Tourney-— 

17/21st/Lancera .. .. .. 7goaj 
14/20th/Eoyal Hussars .. .. 2 „ 

Poona. 

Handicap Fold Tourney (Richardson Cup) — 

Royal Deccan Horse " A " . . 5 goals, 

Soinde Horse .. .. .. IJ- „ 

WATER POLO. 

Bombay. 

Quadrangular Water Polo Tourney — 

Parsis 

Europeans 


Subsidiary Tournament — 
17/21at Lancers . . . . 

Royal Deccan Horse “ H 


6 goals. 
4 „ 


Rawalpindi. 

Tnidesmen’s Cup Polo Tourney^ — 

Skinners Horse 

Scinde Horse “ A” .. .. 

(Plus 2i goals on handicap). 


11 goals. 


BOXING. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Senior and 
Junior Championships — 

Junior Nomces. 

(6st. 71bs. and under) : — Yusuf .raumahouied 
(Sassoon BfClarmatory) Wat A. A. Paghdi- 
walla (Bharda School), on points. 

(7Bt. and under) : — Cadet J. Starr (Dufferin) 
beat Karim Kadar (Sassoon Reformatory), 
the referee stopping the fight in the second 
round. 

(8st and under) Cadet I. Ahmed 
(Dufferin) beat Cadet .1. Ward (Dufferin), 
on points, 

(7st. 71bs, and under) : — AMul Rashid 
(Sassoon Reformatory) beat Gafur Abdul 
(Sassoon Reformatory), on points. 

(Sat. 71bs. and under) : — K. A. Garthwaite 
(iftooter, y.M.C.A.) beat Cadet E. Pinto 
(Dufferin), on points. 

(fist, and under): — R. Haddrell (Nagpada 
H. H.) beat Cadet L, 0. Morris (Dufferin), 
on points. 

Senior Hovices. 

Bantamweight: — D. A. Shroff (Zoroastrian 
League), beat J. S, Matcher, (G, I. P.), on 
points. 

Flyweight :— H. Mahomed (Nagpada N. H.) 
beat P. A, DaCosta (G. I, P.), the latter 
giving up in the first round. 
Featherweight ; — 0, B. Contractor 
(Zoroastrian .League) beat V. Babbington 
(Nagpada N. H.), on points. 

Lightweiglit : — Pte. G. Fearon (Durhams)i 
k.o. Pte. S. Lester (Durhams), in .the first 
round. ' 

Middleweight :~Pte. C. Dear (Durhams) 
w.o W. J. Carr (G.I.P.), the latter, 
scratching on medial grounds. 

Heavyweight I. Scott (Nagpada 
N,H.) beat P. E. Connelly (Procter, Y.M. 
C, A,), on points. 

Heavywight :— Pte. T. Bell (Durhams), w.o. 
Pte, H. Hall (Durhams), the latter scratch- 
ing on medical grounds, ! 


.Senior Ini’E.rmediate, 

Welterweight : — Pte. F. Monaghan 
(Durhams) k.o. Pte. J. Barker (Durhams), 
in the last round. 

Flyweight : — ^N. F. Dhanidaduna (Zoroas- 
trian league) heat D. .D. Panday 
(Zoroastrian League), on points. 

Featherweight: — Signaller Cowan (Durhams) 
lost to Pte. Hopkinsott (Durhams), on 
points. 

Bantamweight : — I. Sequeira (Nagpada N. H.) 
beat F. P. Linnett (Nagpada N. H,), on 
points. 

Welterweight :~Pte. P. Turnbull (Durhams) 
lost to Pte. J. Sayers (Durhams), on points. 

Lightweight : — L/CpI. A. Pearson (Warwicks) 
beat C. Hopkiuson (Petit Institute), on 
points. 

- SENIOR Open. 

Flyweight :~H, A. Johnson (Y.M.C.A.), k.o. 
Bugler Palmer (Somersets), in the first 
round. 


Welterweight: — ^Pte. W. Slllis (Somersets) 
beat Pte. E. Hanley (Durhams), on points 
after a very good fight. 

Bantamweight:— E. Joseph (Nagpada N. H.) 
beat K, B. Musa (Zoroastrian League), on 
points. 

Lightweight: — J. C. Pitha walla (Zoroastrian 
League) beat D. 0. Lomas (G. L P.), on 
points. 

The Army and R.A.F. Boxing Championships. — 
Other Ranks Flyweight (Final) :—Buglr, 
Palmer (Somersets) knocked out Pte. Smith 
(Norfolks) in the second round. 

Other Ranks Bantamweights (Final) ; — Cpl. 
Lewis (holder) (K.S.L.I.) beat Signalman 
Warburton (Signals) on points. 

Other Ranks Featherweights (Final) Pte. 
Baulch (Northamptons) beat Pte. Stone 
(Norfolks) on points. 


Boxing and, Athletics. 


Officers' Welterwieghts (Final) :• — 2/Lleut. 

Marsh (Koyal Scots) beat 2/Lient. Young 
(Loyals) on, points. 

Officers’ Middleweight (Finai)~P./0. Newman 
(Moyal Air Force) beat Lieut. JenMns 
(North Staffords) on points. 

Other Hanks Welterwdeights (Final): — ^Pte- 
Warderop (Black Watch) beiit Pte. Di- 
gesso (Norf oiks) on points. ' 

Other Hanks Middlcweights (Final) — ^Bands- 
man Bloxhara (Norfolks) w.o. L/Cpl.l 
Garnham (Devons) , the latter being prevent- 1 
ed from boxing by tlie Medical Officer be- i 
cause injuries received in the semi-finals . 

Other Hanks Lightheavyweight (Final) : — Pte. 
Ansell (Beds and Herts) knocked out Pte. 
Morris (Somersets) in the first few secondsj 
a short right to the point. 

Other Hanks Lightweights Final : — Pte- 
Gannon (Loyals) w.o. Cpl. Blackwell 
(14/20 Hussars) scratched on instructions 
from the Medical Officer, 

Other Hanks Heavyweights (Final) L/Bdr- 
McKenzie (N, Battery, H. H. A.) knocked 
out Ke. Bell (Durhams) in the first round. 

Other Hanks A.F.I. Featherweight (Final):— 
Pte. Lomas (G.I.P. Hailway Hegt.) beat 
Pte. 0. Webber (G.I.P. Hallway Hegt), on 
points. 

Other Hanks A.F.I. Flyweights (Final) Pte- 
.Tosephs (Bombay Contingent) beat Pte. 
D’ Costa (Q. I. P. Hly. Hegt.) on points. 

Other Hanks A.F.I. Heavyweiglit (Final) : — 
Pte. Hayeem (Bombay Contingent) 
knocked out L./Cpl, Hoque (G.I.P. Hly. 
Hegt.) in the second round. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Champion- 
ships ; — 

Results : — 

Flywelglit :— H. A. Jolmson (Y.M.C.A.) beat 
L. P, Clarkson (Diifferin O.B.C.A.) on points. 

Bantamweight: — S. Simons (Y.M.C.A.) beat 
Bglr, i’almer (Somersets) on points. 

Featherweight : — Cpl. Willims (Somersets) 
beat Bdsm. Thorogood (Somersets) on 
points. 

Lightweight :—!. C. Plthawalla (J5.P,C.L,)i 
beat L./Cpl. Owen (Somersets) on points. 


Welterweight: — Pte. Cocking (Gloucesters) 
beat L./Cpl. Monaghan (Durhams). in the 
fourth round, the referee stopping the fight. 

Middleweight;— D. Ohatterton (G.I.P. Hly.) 
beat Saul Hayeem (Edsii) on poiEt.s. 

Light Heavyweight Pte. .T. Morris 
(Somersets) beat E. .Stringer (Karachi 
Police) in the first round. 

Heavyweight^ — Pte. Bell (Durhams) knocked 
out P. Roeque itt the first round. 

Special Contest : — Ellis .Toseph (N.N.H.) beat 
L./Cpl, Gouudry (Uurlianis) on points. 

L.’Bdr. Harris (H. Field Battery R.A.) beat 
Pte. Hazell (Somersets) on points. 


All India Army and H.A.F. Team Boxing Cham- 
pionship.- — 

Final — 

Winners.. — 1st Bn. the Royal Norfolk Regiment, 
18 points. 

Riinners-np 1st Bn. Hast Surrey Heginient, 
1 5 points. 

Bantamweight.— Pte, A. Smith (Royal Nor- 
folks) beat Pte. .E. Jackson, the referee stop- 
ping tlie fight in the second round. 

Featherweiglit. — L/Cpl. A. Shrimpton (Royal 
Norfolks) beat Pte. G. Smith on points. 

Lightweight (First String).— Pte. S. Girdler 
(.Hast .Surreys) )x:at Pte. .T. Nichols on points ; 
Second String: — H. Bates (Bast Surreys) 
beat Pte. J. Stone oil points : Third String : — 
C. S. M, G. Wright (Royal Norfolks) beat 
1,/CpI. A. Aldridge on points. 

Welterweight (First String) ;— Pte. J. Digesso 
(Royal Norfolks) lie, at Pte. IS, Pocock on 
points ; Second String : — Pte. W. Francis 
(Itoyal Norfolks) beat L/Cpl. L. Bodycombe 
on points ; Tiilrd String : — Pto. E. Drewitt 
(Royal Norfolks) beat Pte. J. O'Sullivan on 
points. 

Middleweight (First String) L/Cpl. B. Diboll 
(East Surreys) beat Bdsmn. T. Bloxhain on 
points ; Second String — Pte. T. Ellis (Royal 
Norfolks) beat Pte. E. Battern on points. 

Heavyweight; — Pte. A. Burling (Bast Surrey) 
knocked out L/Cpl. W. Mudford In the first 
round. 

Sproia.1. Contest. 

rte. T, McDermott (King’s Hegt.) beat Pte. H, 

I Naug (B. N. R. Hegt.) on points. 


nnmKnv Putting the Shot, Both Hands: — 1 Miss N. 

oomDay. Maseyk (St. George’s Hospital) ; 2 Miss M, 

^ . ... Webster (St. George’s Hospital). Distance 

Bombay Silver Jubilee Olympic Games — 43 7^ inches. 

wowti-N’s fvents 83 Metres Hurdles:—! Miss O. Lincoln 

WOMEN s EVENib. (Jubbulpore) 2 Miss I. Maseyk (St, George’s 

.'50 Metres Final;—! Miss N. Maseyk (St. ^ 

George’s Hospital); 2 Miss I. Maseyk 100 Metres Run;— 1 Miss hV Mena^hy (Sir 
(St. George’s Hospital). Time— 7 tecs. Jacob Sassoon H. 8.); 2 Miss S. Kelly ;Sir 

' Jacob Sassoon H.S.). Time — !3 1-5 secs. 

Putting the Shot: Best Hafid ; — ■! Miss M. Throwing the Javelin : — 1 Ml.ss M. Graggs (St. 
Webster (St. George’s Hospital) ; 2 Miss M. ' George’s Hospital); 2 Miss K. Sirwai 


Putting tlie Shot : Best Hafid ; — ■! Miss M. 
Webster (St. George’s Hospital) ; 2 Miss M. 
Graggs (St. George’s Hospital). Distance 
22 feet, inches. 




794 Athletics. 


Broad Jump: — 1 Miss N. Maseyk (St. George’s 
Hospital) ; 2 Miss F. Menashy ( Jacob Sassoon 
H.S.). Distance 12 feet, inches. 

Ij.'iOO Metres Cycle Race : — 1 Miss P, Vajlfdar, 
(Malcolm Cycling Club) ; 2 Miss M. Webster, 
(St. George’s Hospital). Time — 3 mins. 

18 4-.5secs. - 

High Jump;— 1 Miss 0. Lincoln ( Jubbulpore) . 
2 Miss H. Maseyk (St. George’s Hospital) 
Height 4 feet. 

400 Metres Shuttle Relay 1 Sir Jacob 
Sassoon High School. Time — 56 and 06 
8-5 secs. 

MEN’S Evknts. 

800 Metres Final:— 1 W. D. C. Lewis (It. B. S- 
G. I, Railway); 2 L/Hk. Chavan Singh 
(3/lst Punjab Regiment.) Time — 2 mins. 
Tsecs. 

Penthalon:— I A. H. Priestley (Bombay 
Police), 10 points ; 2 P. MacDonald (B. B. 
& V, I. Railway), 13 points. 

200 Metres Low Hurdles: — 1 6. H. Jones 
(G. 1. P. Railway) ; 2 J. Jameson (Bombay 
University). Time— 28 secs. 

High Jump;— 1 A. H. Priestley, (Bombay 
Police : 2 S. J. Oliveira (Unattached). 

Height — 5 feet, 8 inches. A new Bombay 
record. 

100 Metres Run; — 1 B. H. Edmonds (B. B. & 
C. I. Railway) ; 2 V. G. Allen (Unattached). 
Time — 11 sees. 

Throwing the Discus:' — 1 A. H. Priestley 
(Bombay Police); 2 S. A, Megharian. 
Distance 107, feet i) inches. 

110 Metres High Hurdles: — 1 J. Jameson 
(Bombay University) ; 2 P. Vaughan (B. B. 
& C. I. Railway). Time — 16 2-5 secs. 

Pole Vault; — 1 J. Jameson (Bombay Univer- 
sity) ; 2 P. Vaughan (B. B. & C. I. Railway). 
Height 10 feet, 3 inches. A new Bombay 
Record. 

200 Metres Run : — 1 B. H. Edmonds (B. B, & 
C. 1. Railway); 2 D. Lean (B. B. & C. I. 
Railway). Time — 24 secs. 

Putting the Sliot :• — 1 A. H. Priestley (Bombay 
Police) ; 2 H. S. Lynn. Distance — 36 feet, 
0 3-4 inches. A new Bombay record. 
Throwing the Javelin :—l A. H. Priestley 
(Bombay Police) ; 2 P. McDonnell (B. B. & 
C. I, Railway). Distance 151 feet, 4 inches. 
Running .Broad Jump:— 1 M. Dlqve (Un- 
attached); 2 J. Jameson (Bombay 
University). Distance 20 feet, 10 1-2 inches. 
A new Bombay record, 

15,000 Metres Run :— 1 L/Kk. Chavan Singh 
(3/lst Punjab Regiment); 2 T. V. R, llao 
(Unattached). 



ituuttuueuji i u. .Li. vvajsn, j-nsrance 
feet, 0 1-2 inch. A new Bombay record. 


3,000 Metres Walk : — 1 R. G. Hair (Bombay 
Amateur Athletic Club) ; 2 D. R. Master 
(Bombay Amateur Athletic Chib), Time — 
16 mins. 10 secs. 


400 Metres Sliuttle Relay ; — 1 Unattaclied 

Team ; 2 B. B. & C. 1. Railway. Time — 

48 2-5 secs. 

3,000 Metres Cycle Race :— 1 B. Malcolm 

(Malct)lm Cycling Club); 2 J. B. Guard 

(B. B. it 0. 1. Railway). Time — 5 mins. 

;i3 secs. . 

1,600 Metres Medley Relay:— 1 B. B. & C. I. 

Railway. Time — 4 mins. 12 2-5 secs.: 

Bombay Presidency Olympic Games, — 

200 Metres Low Hurdles ; — 1. G. Jones (G.I.P. 
RsUlway) ; 2. L. Romer (G.I.P. Railway.) 
Time— 28 4-5 sees. 

Running High Jump; — 1. J. Jameson (Bom- 
bay University); 2. R. D. Moolchand 
(Grant Medical College). Height: 5 ft. 7 
inches. 

100 Metres Run : — 1. P. Sweeny (Customs) 
2 ; P. C. Woodcock (Bombay Telephones). 
Time — 11 2-5 secs. 

110 Metres High Hurdles : — 1. J. Jameson 
(Bombay University); 2. A, G. Game. 
Time — 16 3-5 secs. 

Throwing the Discus :— 1. Lt. Gibbs-Kennett 
(Durbams) ; 2. H. S. Lyim (Customs), 
Distance 103 feet, 8i inches. 

Pole Vault :— 1. J. Jameson (Bombay Univer- 
sity) ; 2. W. P. Shanta (Veterinary College). 
Height 0 ft. ll-J inches. 

200 Metres Run : — 1. P. Sweeney (Customs) ; 
2. 1. .Tooma. Time — 23 1-5 secs. This is a 
new Bombay record. 

Putting the Shot;— 1. Lieut. Gibbs-Kennett 
(Durharas) ; 2. T. Scott , (City Police)- 
Distance 37 feet 8i inches. This is a new 
Bombay record. 

400 Metres Run: — 1. I. Jooma ; 2. B. J, 
Gardener. Time — 55 2-5 secs. 

Throwing the Javelin 1. N. Priestley (City 
Police); 2. T. Scott (City Police). Distance 
140 ft. 4 ins. 

Broad Jump — 1, J. Jameson (Bombay 
University) ; 2. W. P. Shanta (Veterinary 
College), Distance 21 feet 6 ins. This is 
a new Bombay record. 

1,500 Metres Run :— 1. C. S. A. Swami 
(R.I.A.S.O.) ; 2. T. V. R. Bao (Mysore 
Gyrakliana). Time — 4 mins. 28 2-5 secs. 
This is a new Bombay record. 

Hop, Step and Jump ;~1. J. Jameson (Bombay 
University); 2. A. E. Game, ilistauce 
41 ft. 1 inch. 

1,500 Metres Steeplechase; — l, C. S. A. Swami 
(R.I.A.S.G.) ; 2. S. D’Souza (St. Sebastian 
High School). Time— 4 mins, 41 4-5 secs. 

400 Metres Shuttle Relay — 1. Hasik Trotters. 
Time — 47 2-5 secs. Anew Bombay record. 

3,000 Metres Cycle Race :— 1. R, K. Bastani 
(Sassanian Wheelers) ; 2. J. Guard (Malcolm 
Cycling Club). 


Athletics. 


3 ,600 Metres Moflley Eelay: — ^1. Nasik Trotters. 
2. Bombay Telephone Coy. Time — 3 mins. 
63 4-6 secs. This is a new Bombay record. 
800 Metres -1. 11. Davis (Unattached): 2. E.. 
W. TJchil (Unattached). Time: 2 mins. 
9, secs. 

10.000 Metres;— 1. (!. S. A. Swami ; 2. S. 

Uanpat; 3. H. B. McGee. Time— -35 mins. 1 
35 2-5 secs. I 

5.000 Metres Eun : — 1. S. D’Soum ; 2. 0. S. A. i 

Swami; 3. P. E, Ghatkai. Time. — 16 mins. | 
60 4-5 secs. I 

5,000 Metres Walk ; — I,. E. G. Nair ; 2. S. 11. 
Eiitar; 3, Y. A. Gole. Time — 28 mins. 

4 4-5 secs. 

100 Kilometre.=! Cycle Eace ; — 1. W. Turner ; 
2. A. K. Bastani ; 3 .N. B. Irani. Time— 
3 hrs. 26 mins. 31 secs. 

Marathon ; — 1. C. R. A, Sw'ami ; 2. S. Gunpat ; 
L. G. Ghatpande. Time — 3 hr.s. 13 mins. 
34 sees. 

Women’s Events. 

83 Metres Hurdles : — 1. .Miss S. Kelly (Jacob 
Sassoon Higli School) ; 2. Miss N. Maseyk 
(St. George’s Hospital). Time — 16 l-5seos. 

50. Metres Eun; — 1. Miss P. Menashy (Jacob 
Sassoon High School) ; 2. Miss P, Thomas 
(Unattached). Time — 7 1-6 secs. 

Putting the Shot (8 lbs. 12 ozs.) 1. MissN. 
Maseyk (St. George’s Hospital); 2. Miss B. C. 
Shore. Distance 21 ft. OJ ins. ' 

100 Metres Eun .-—I. Miss B. C. Shore 
(Unattached) ; 2. Miss P. Menashy, (Jacob 
Sassoon High vSehool) , Time — 13 4-5 secs. 
Throwing the Discus — 1. Miss N. Maseyk (St- 
George’s Hospital) ; 2. Miss M. Graggs (St- 
George’s Hospital) . Distance 00 ft. ins. ■ 
Sunning High Jump: — 1. Miss B. 0. Shore 
(Unattached) ; 2. Miss M. Oraggs. Height 
4 ft. 5i ins,, a new Indian record. 

Throwing the Javelin :■ — 1. Miss H. Maseyk (St. 
George’s Hospital) ; 2. Miss M. Craggs (St. 
George’s Hospital). Di.stanco 08 ft. 5^ ins. 


Eunning Broad Jump ; — 1. Miss B. C. Shore ; 
2. Miss N. Maseyk (St. George’s Hospital). 
Distance 13 ft. 8i ins. 

Lahore. 

Punjab Olympic Championships. — ■ 

Men's Pinals, 

400 Metres Hurdles: — 1. Bashir Eahmad 
(.Lahore) ; 2. Mackinnon (H.W.E.) Time- — 
52.2secs. 

Polo Vault:— 1. Abdul Shall (Lahore) 
2. Tahir Hus.sain (.Lahore). Height 12 ft. 
■Jins. (Hew- All India record.) 

100 Metres :— 1, J. irart(Ambala);2. Whiteside 
(N.W.E.) Time— 11 secs. 
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400 Meters: — 1. Babu Singh (Ludhian) ; 

2. G. M. Arthoon(Ambala). Time — 51.5 secs. 
110 Metres Hurdles; — 1. Cox (Eawalpindi) ; 
2. L. Jennings (N.W.R.). Time — 16-9 
secs. (New provincial record.) 

5,000 Mctre.s: — 1, Rouiiak Singh (Patiala) ; 
2. Amar Singh (Patiala). Time — 15 mins. 
9-5 secs. (New All- India record. ) 


200 Metres;—!. Whiteside (N.W.E.) ; 2. J. 
Hart (Ambala) Time— 22-55 secs. (New 
provincial record .) 

Ten Miles C.vcle Eace; — 1. .Tankidas (Lahore) 

2, Yadonath (Lahore). Time — 24 mins. 
39 secs, 

800 Metres: — 1. Harnarau Janaiugh (Lahore); 

2. A. E Malik (N.W.E.) Time — 2 mins. 2 secs. 
(New provincial record). 

High Jump : — 1, Cox (Eawalpindi) ; 2. P. C. 

Bahl(Lahore). Height: 5ft. 64 ins. 

1,500 Metres : — .1. Naikram Karan (Sangroor) 

2. Prithviraj (N.W.E.) Time— 4 min. 18 1-5 
secs. 

Shot Put : — 1. Zalmr Ahmed Khan (.Shahpur); 

2. Nazar Mahomed ( Jhelum) Distance: 42 ft, 

5 ins. 

Long Jump : — 1. Mehr. Chand (Lahore) ; 

2. Tehi Singh (Amritsar) Distance 21 ft. 
7| ins. 

Hammer Throw: — 1. T.A.Combe (Eawalpindi); 

2. H. Kenny (Eoyal Signals, Sialkot). 
Distance 123 ft. 6 Ins. 

Discus Throw : — 1. Chanan Singh (Ludhiana); 

2. D, Phillips (N.W.E,). Dl.stancellSft. 
Sins. 

10,000 Metres (about six miles): — 1. Amar 
Singh (Patiala) ; 2. Eounaq Singh (Patiala). , 
Time —33 min. 30 2-5 sees. 

800 Metres (Juniors); — 1. S. D. Bukhare 
(Lahore); 2. Abdul Majid (Jhang). Time— 

2 mins. 29 secs. 

50 Metres (Juniors): — 1. Salalmddia 

(Moghalpura); 2. Iqbal Singh (Montgomery), 
Time — 6 secs. 


400 Metres (Juniors) : — 1. Iqbal Singh (Mont- 
gomery); 2. Salahuddin (Mughalpura). 
Time— 58-9 secs. 

Long Jump (Juniors); — 1. Dilbagh Eai 

(Ludhiana) ; 2. Ihsan-ul-Haq (Lahore). 
Distance 16 ft. 8J ins, 

^Women’s Finais. 

50 Metres ; — ^1. Miss D. Forest (Lahore) ; 2, 
Miss Jean (Lahore). Time — 64-10 secs. 

100 Metres : —1, Miss E. Jean ; 2. -Miss 

D. Forest. Time — 13-7scgs. 

80 Metres Hurdles i— 1. Miss D, Forest; 
2; Miss Patsy Hayes (Lahore). Tiipe — 
15-^ secs. 
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Athletics and Wrestling. 


Discus Throw ; — 1, Mrs. Lewis (Lahore). 
2. Miss llanlcin (Lahore). Distance 59 ft. 

'■ 'Sins.''"". 

Javelin Throw : — 1. Miss Duke (Lahore); 
2. Miss D. Murz (Lahore). Distance 69 ft, 
4 ins. 

High Jump ;—!. Miss I. Myers (Lahore) ; 

Height 3 ft. 8i ins. 

Shot Put •.—1. Miss Rankin (Lahore); 2. Mrs. 
Loius (N.W.R.) Distance 24 ft. 6i ins. 

AlI»India Olympic Games. 

The following are the final results ; — 

400 Metres Hurdles.- -1. JB. J. Peroiia (Madra.s); 
2. O. Jones (3k>H)l>ay); 3. Jlashir Ahmad 
(Punjab). Time' — .'>7.8 seconds. 

Pole Vault. — 1. S. Shafi (Piinjal)); 2. Ohmidhr! 
(Bengal) 3. Mukerjee (Bengal). Height 
11 feet, 7-7/8 Inches. 

100 Metres, — 1. J. Hart (Punjab) ; 2. B. 
Whiteside (Punjab); 3. Hamid (iJ. P.) 
Time— 10.9 seconds. 

1,500 Metres (Pentiialon) : — 1. A. H. Rajwa 
(Ibinjab); 2. A. Priestly (Mysore); 3 
Priestly (Bombay). Tiine~.=; mins. 3.7 .set 


Hop, Stepanci Jump.— l. Mehreliaud (Punjab); 
2. A. M. Kunjeveeran (Madras); s. Steele 
(Bengal), Distance 46 feet, li inches. 
Hammer Throw.— 1. T. A. Combe (Punjab)’ 
2. H. Kenny (Punjab) ; 3. Haig (U.P.). 
Distance 120 feet 11 inches. 

200 IMetres (Penthalon). — 1. Abdul Hamid 
Bajwa (Punjab); 2. Ahmad Hussain (Pun- 
jab) ; 3. A. Prlest/ly (Mysore). Time — 24.2 


50 Metrea (Vfomen): — 1. Ali.ss AI. Smith 
(Bengal) ; 2. Miss D. Prichard (Bengal) ; 3. 
Miss D. Forest (Punjab). Time— 6.8 seconds. 
400 Metres ;~1. F. Gantzer (Bengal); 2. C. B. 
Pitt (Bengal); 3. K. M. Cliengappa (Alysore). 
Time-^50.2 seconds. 

Discus Throw (Women). — 1. Mrs. I.«wis (Pun- 
iab);2. Aliss Mestly (Alysore); 3, Miss Rankin 
(Punjab). Di.stance : 77 feet, SJ inches. 


Javelin Throw (Penthalon).—!. A. Priesdy 
(Mysore); 2. A. H. Bajwa (Punjab); 
3. Priestly (Bombay). Distance ; 152 feet, 
3!) inches, 

110 Afetres Hurdles.— 1. Bri.stly (C. P.) ; 2. J. 
Jame.soii (Bombay); 3. G. Jones (Bombay). 
Time — 15.6 seconds. 

5,000 Alctrcs. — 1. Raiuiag Singh (Punjab) ; 2. 
Amausingh (Punjab) ; 3. Daniels (Army). 
Time— 15 minutes, 23 seconds. 

100 Afetres (Women) ; — 1. AIlss Af. Smith 
(Bcngsil); 2. Afi.s.s D. Pritchard (Bengal); 
3, AIIS.S D. Forest (Punjab) Time — 12.9 
seconds. 

Javelin Throw. — 1. Ahmad Hussain (Punjab) ; 

2, Laldiii (Punjab); 3. A. X^riestly (Mysore). 

3. Distance 64 feet, 4J inches. 

200 Afetres.— 1. J, Hart (Punjab); 2. E. Wliite- 
skle (Punjab); 3. F. Gantzer (Bengal). 
Time— 22.4 .seconds. 

80 Afetres Hurdles (Women). — 1. Alisa 
Pritchard (Bengal) ; 2. Allas Forest. 

(Punjab); 3. Aliss Priestly (Mysore). 
Time — 15.5 seconds. 

Higli Jump (Women).— Dorothy Pritchard 
(Bengal) 1 ; B. C. Shore (Bombay) 2 ; F. 
Alichael (U. P.) 3. 4ft, 4i Inches. 
Steeplechase.— 1. C'. S. A. Swami (Bombay); 
2. Amarsingli (Punjab); 3. Rao (Bombay). 
Time — 10 minutes 43f seconds. 

800 Metres.— 1. G. A. Haig (TJ. P.)t 2. Benham 
(Bengal); 3. R. S, Petrie (Bengal). Time— 

1 minute, 59.8 seconds. 

Four Into Hundered Afetres Relay Race. — 

- Punjab; 2, Bengal; 3. Bombay. Time — 


Basket Bam. 

In the final of the All-India Basket Ball 


VoMEY Ball. 

Tn the final of he All- India Volley Bali 
Championships, the Punjab scored a con- 
vincing victory over Bengal winning in three 
straight games, the score being 15/8, 15/2 15/4. 


WRESTLING. 


Feat lerwnight.— 1..; Alohd, Latlf 
2. Piara (Bengal)^ 


(Punjab) Light-Heavyweight,— 1. Rashid Anwar (U.P.); 

2. M. C. Goha" (Bombay). 

(Punjab)- Heavyweight.—!. Gbulam Habi (Piuijab); 

' 2. D. Tjokre (Baroda). 

tPiiniab!- 9 .S Hnsp Funjab 92 points ; Bengal 23 points ; Bombay 
(minjau), 2. 8 . Hose jg . (.gu^ral Pro- ■ 

\dncea 10 points ; Alyaore 7 points ; Hiiited 
Provinces 7 points; The Army 6 points; 
Patiala 3 points. 


Pigsticking and Shooting. 
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PIGSTICKING. 


Meerut. 

Tlie Kadir Cup— 

Capt. Tuck, R. A., on "Manifest” — ^Winner. 
Lieut. Oldlinp, .R. H. A., on “ Wiekie ” — 
Runner-up. 

Hor Hunters Races — 

Heavyweight :~Capt. C. B. Harviiv, 10th 
Hussars, on “ Puff ” 1 ; Lieut. J. A. Norman, 


R. A., on “ Khazipur ” 2 ; Capt. H. G. 
Carden, 17/21st Lancers, on “ Ciuirles ” 3. 

Lightweight: — Lieut. .T. H. Branrtford, R. A., 
on “ Shako.s ” 1; Capt. M. G. Roddick, 
10th Hus.sars, on " Bedsooks ” 2 ; Lieut. 

J. A. Norman, R. A., on “ Plying Pox ” 3. 


SHOOTING. 


India Cup Revolver Thirty. 

Final Stage. — R. Q. M. S. W. E. Morgan, Ist 

K. S.L.I., 81 -1-86 =167.; Capt. C. F. T. Clifton, 

Royal Fusiliers, 89 + 71 = 160: Capt. B. E. B. 
Cass, D.S.O., M.C., K.O.Y.L.T. (Small Arms 
School), 80 + 75 = 155; Corpl. B. Harrts, 1st 
Royal Fusiliers, 86-1-07=1.53; R.Q.M..S. 

Stonestreet, 17/21 Lancers, 81+68 = 149; 
Lieut. P. Foster, Bast Yorkshire Regt., 81 +67 
= 148; Lieut. W. P. Dixon, Leicestershire 
Regt., 70+77=147: C.Q.M.S. Harwood, 1st 
Royal Fusiliers 74+72=146; Lieut, N. 
Boyer, R. Warwickshire Regt., 78 + 68=146.; 
Capt. H. B. Morkill, Green Howards, 76+69 = 
145. 

Army Rifle Association India Cup. 

Sowar Lai Singh, .Todhpur Sardar Eisala, 
45 + 44-1-44-1-45+178; L. Havr. Karkarbir 
Gurung, l/oth R. Gurkha Rifles, 46 + 43+37 
+ 46 = 172; Sergt. Brayson, 2nd K. O. Y. 

L. L, 43+43 + 42+40=168; Havr. Budha 
Khan, 1/lOth Bahich Regt., 40-1-44+42+ 
39 = 165 ; B. H. M. Naiidbahadur Thapa, 
l/5th R. Gurkha Rifles, 42 1-47 + 36 + 39 = 164 ; 
L. Cpl. Stevenson, 2nd Durham L. L, 39+45 
+ 35-1-45 = 164; Jemadar Harkarhahadur 
Rana, l/5th R, Gurkha Rifles, 42-1-44+40 
+ 37=163 ; L./Nk. Noor Jirohamined, Dholpur 
Narsingh Inf., 35+42+41-1-45=163; Naik 
Gurung, l/5th R. Gurkha Rifles, 40+43+38 
+ 41 = 162; L/Nk. Perand Guraiig, l/6th R. 
Gurkha Rifles, 41+41-1-38+42=162. 

Roppel Cup. 

Ueut. P. Fo.ster, 1st 
Bast Yorkshire Regt.. 42+43 + 40=125; R. i 
Q.M.S; J, Cunningham, Ist D, C. L. I. 44 + 42 
.|,37=123; C, S. M. Lemon, Ist West York- ' 
shire Regt., 44+42+34=120; Sergt, 0. S. 
Cole, Simla Rifles, 42-1-44 + 34=120; R. S. M. 
J. Somerville,' Ist Bed and Herts., 42+42 + 
36=119; Lieut. C. G. McLaren, 2nd Duke of 
Wellington’s .Regt., 47+ .37+33=117; Jemadar 
Bir Singh. 2nd .Tammu K. Rifles, 46 + 39+ 
32=117; R, Q. M. S. J. Gibbs, 2nd R. War- 
wickshire Regt., 39 + 40 + 38=117; F,/Sgt. 
Sealy, 10th Hussars, 36+42+39=117, | 


The Lttcock Cup. 


C. S. M. A. S. Farmer, First K. S. L. I, , 33 + 47 -1- 
39=119 ; Lieut. J. G. Steward, R. Norfolk 
ilegt.,81-h45 + 33=109 ; Hav. Wilayat Khan, 
l/15th Punjab Regiment, 38-1-38+34=108 ; 
Fte. F. .Tones, First K, S. L, I., 39 +31 + 38 = 
108 ; Captain E.E.B. Gass, D.S.O., M.C., Small 
Arms School, 40+34+32=106 ; Lieut. N. 
Boyer, R. Warwick-shire Regt., 35+27 + 44 = 
106; Capt. H. B. Morkill, Green Howards, 
31 + 45+29=105 ; R. S. M. 0. Jelley, First 
East Yorkshire Regt., 35+29+40=104 ; 
Naik Gopal Garung, 2nd Gurkha Rifles, 37+ 
33-1-33=103; L.-Havr. Harkabir Gurung, 
l/5th T. G. R. Gurkha Rifles, 36+27+37 = 
100 . 

The King’s Medal, 

B. H. M. Nand Bahadur Thapa, l/5th Gurkha 
Rifles, 39+4r)-f41 + 47=172; L.-Havr. 
Harkarbir Gurung, l A5th R. Gurkha Rifles, 
43+45+40-1-43=171; L.-Naik Ganesh Baha- 
dur Gurung, 2/2nd Gurkha Rifles, 42+46 
+44+38 = 169; Pte. F. Jones, K.S.L.I., 44+ 
40+42+40=166; Lieut. N. Boyer, B. 
Warwickshire Regt,, 42 + 40+40+41=163 ; 
li.-Naik Abdulla Khan, 1/1 0th Baluch Regi- 
ment, il8+ 44 + 35 -1-44 =161; Havr. Budha 
Khan, 1/lOth Baluch Regiment, 41 +45 + 39 + 
36=161; Captain E. E. E. Cass, D.S.O., M.O., 
Small Arms School, 43+46+33+38=160; 
R. S. M. C. .Telley, Bast Yorkshire Regt., 
37+37-1-40+45=159; 10 L.-Nalk Noor 

Mohammad, Dholpur Narsingh Inft.^ 34 + 
40+41+44=159; 

The Birdwood 'Vase. 

l/6th Royal Gurkhas Rifles, L./Havr. Harkarbir 
Gurilng, 364; B. H. M. Nandabahadur Thapa, 
375; Havr. Gagraj Ghale, 367; Naik Jitar 
Ghale, 328=1,434. Birdwood 'Vase and 
Replica. 

The Chetwode Cup. 

Ist East Yorkshire Regiment, R, S. M. C. Jalley, 
369; Lieut. F. Foster, 354; Corpl. T. Rayivarth, 
317, L./Sergt. S. Pullen 291=1,321. Ohetwode 
Cup and Replica. 

The Silver Medal. 

2ad King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, Lieut,, 
N, S. Pope, 350; Sergt. G. Brayson, .329 ; 
Captain R. C. Wilkinson, 327; Lieut. F. G. 
Newall, 297=1,303. Large Silver Medal. 
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Shooting. 


BEimSH Aemy CHAMWONSHTPS. : 

Lieut.. J. G. steward, B. Norfolk Regiment, 
108 + :ifl2 + 109 = 379; G. S. M. A. S, ITarmer, 
IstK. S. L. r., l()3+138+110 = 3fi0: R. S. M. 
C. .lellv, 1st East Yorkshire Regt,, 109+ 
146+104 = 3.59. 

Indian Army Championships. 

L./Havr. Harkarbir Qurung, l/oth B. Gurkha 
RiQps, 112+172+100=384; B. H. M. Nand- 
bahadur Thapa, 1 /5th R. Gurkha Rifles, 128 
+ 184+83=375; ilajor E. B. S. Dods, 

M.C., 2/4th Bombay Genadiers, 356. 

INDIAN Statks Bokoes Championships. 
Sowar Lai Singh, Jodhpur Sardar Risala, 97 + 
178+66 = 341; L./Naik Deepsingh, Jodhpur 
Siirdar Infantry, 89+154+90=3.33; Dafr. 
Madho Singh, Jodhpur Sardar Bisala, 100 + 
151 +82=, 333. 

Priestley Memorial Med.al : — L. /Havr. Harkarbir 1 
Gurung, l/5th B. Gurkha Rifles, 112+172+ 
100=384. 

N. R. A. Silver Medal:— Lieut. .T, G. Steward, R. 

Norfolk Regiment, 108+162+109 =379. 

John Pinches Silver Works Championship 
Medal : — L./Havr. Karlrnrhlr Gurung, l/5th R. 
Gurkha Rifles, 112+172+100=384. 

Medals awarded to mounted branches of the 
Services: — ^Tpr. Harris, 17/21st Lancers, 11 + 
163+86=350; Sowar Deepsingh, Jodhpur 
Sardar Risala. 97+178 +66 = 341 ; Lieut. P. 

0. Wason, 10th R. Hussars, 103+147+88 = 
338. 

OiASS Championships. 

Class 1, British Officers number of arers44: — 
Lieut. J, G. Steward, R. Norfolk Regt., 108 + 
162+109=379; Itojor E. R. S. Doods, M. C., 
2/4th Bombay Genadiers, 11+150+91=356, 
Captain E. B. Cass, D. S. O., M. C., Sra,all 
Arms .School, 100+149+106=355. 

Class 2, British Army number of flrers 38; — 
C. S. M, A. S. Parmer, 1st K. S. L. I., 103+138 
+119=360; R. S. M. 0. Jeeley, Isb East 
Yorkshire Regt,, 109+148+104 = 359; R. S. 
M. J. Somervell, 1st Bed and Herts 
Regt., 119+151 +88 =3,58. 

Class ,3, British Army number of flrcr.s 42 : — 
Pte. P. Jones, 1st K.S.L.I., 107+142+108 = 
357; Tpr. Harris, 17/21 St. Lancers, 111 +153+ 
86=350. Corpl. W. Dudley, 1st D.C.L.I., 104 
+168 +84 = 346. 

Class 4, Auxiliary Force (India) number of flrers 
15;~Sergt. O.S. Cole, Simla Rifles, 120+151 + 
54+325. L./Sergt. O. E. Cardell, 2nd G.I.P. 
Railway Regt., 102+133+75=310. • Sergt. 
W. O. Hutchison, N. W. Railway Battn., 92+ 
143+72=307. 

Class 5, Indian Army number of flrers. 34 .L./ 
Havr. Harkarbir Gurung, l/5th R. Gurkha 
Rifles, 112 1-172+100=384; B. H. M. Naud- 
bahadur Thapa, l/5thB. Gurkha Rifles, 128 + 
164-1-83=375; Hvr. Gagraj Ghale, l/5th R. 
Giirkhii Rifles, 113+159 + 75 = 347. 

Class 6, Indian Army number of flrers 36 Naik 
Gopal Gurung, 2/2nd. Gurkha Rifles, 99 + 
153+103=355. L./Naik Gauesbahadur Gu- 
rung; 2/2nd Gunikha Rifles, 109+149 +90= 
348. L./Naik Ohandrabir Khattii, 2/9tb 
Gurkha Rifles, 97-f 154+94=-345. 


Class 7, Indian States Forces, number of flrers 
15: — Dafr, Madhosingh, Jodhpur Sardar 
Risala lOO-f-151 -i-82=.3.3.3. IJeiit. Bahadur 
Singh, .Todhpur Siirdar Infantry, 106 -1-148 +67 
= 321. Jemr. Bir Singh. 2nd ,1. and and 
Kashmir Rifles, 117-1-124 + 72=313. 

Class 8, Indian States Forces numljor of flrers 
24 : — Sowar Lai Singh Jodhpur Sardai Risala, 
97+178+66 = 341; L./Naik Deep Singh, 
Jodhpur Sardar fiifantry, 89 + 154 +90 =333; 
L./Naik Noor Mohammed Dholpur Narsingh 
Infantry, 110+163+57 = 330. 

The following are the results of the non- 
Central matches in the Army Rillc Association 
Cliampionships for 1935 : — 

The Brooke Bond Cup. 

1st Bn. K. O. Yorkshire L. I. . . . . 882 

1st Bn. Royal Norfolk Regiment , . 815 

Pachmarhi Wing, S. A. School (I) .. 748 

The Nanpaua Cup. 

9 Platoon, 2nd Suffolk Regiment . . 213 

5 Platoon, 1st Bedfs. and Herts 

Begiinent . . . . . . . . 213 

4 Pl.atoon, 1st Royal Norfolk Regiment . 208 

The King-B5Iperor’s Cup. 

2/15th Punjab Regiment . . . . 6,708 

2/2nd Gurkha Rifles .. .. .. 4,983 

5/7th Rajput Regiment 4,949 

88th Cabnatio Ineantry Memorial Gold Cup. 
2/2nd Gurkha Rifles . . . . . . 1,843 

2/15th Punjab Regiment ... 1,839 

3/9th Jatz ilegiment .. .. .. 1,411 

The Rawlinson Shield. 

•' A ” Coy. 2/15th Punjab Regiment . . 1,488 

“ B ** Coy. 6/7th Rajput Regiment . . 1,390 

•' C ” Coy. l/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles . . 1,285 

The Cawnpore Woollen Mills Cup. 

7 Pi. 5/7th Rajput Regiment . . . . 813 

2 PI. 2/15th Punjab Regiment . . . . 777 

14 Pi. 1st Patiala Infantry . . . . 770 

The command Rifle Challenoe Cups. 

2/1 5th Punjab Regiment .. 4,104 

5/7th Rajput Regiment . - . . . . 3,489 

l/15th Punjab Regiment . . . . 1,751 

The Prince of Wales’ (Malerkotla) Cup. 
Catei/ury “A." 

2 PI. 2/15th Punjab Regiment .. .. 279 

14 PI. Ist Patiala Infantry • .. 269 

12 PI. 2/1 5th Punjab .Regiment . . 253 

Oaiegory "B." 

6 PL 3/1 5th Punjab Regiment . . .. 163 

1 IG. 4/7th Rajput Regiment . . . . 145 

The O’Moorb creaoh Cup. 

1st Tr. “A” ,Sqdn. lab Pafiala Lancers. . 424 

M. G. Troop “A” Sadn. l.st Patiala 
Lancers . . . . . . . . 393 

2nd Tr, “ B ” Sqdn. 1st Patiala Lancers 382 ' 


Shooting and Swimming. 
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V.2B. (LIGHT liOMS) COMI'KTITION. 

2nd Tr. “A ” Sqdii. Ttli Li}?ht Ciivariy . 

2 team “ t! ” Sqda. V. A. V. 0. Cavalry. 

■tth Tr. “ H ” S(i(ln. 13th B. C. 6. 

Laiieers .. 

The Mother coonthy Out. 

No. 1 team l/lOtli Guvklia Eifles 
No. 1 team 2/ir)th I’unjab Regiment . . 

No. 2 team 2/7tli liajput Regiment . . 437 

The Fr.\.nois Memohiai Citt. 

2/ir)th Punjab Jlfigiment . . . . 

3/17th .Dogra .Regiment . . 

2/2nd G'liridia RiflfiS 

The TRAINING! Battalion’s Cut. 
I0/2nd Punjab Regiment . . . . 1,029 

lO/lOth Punjab Regiment 

10/lst Punjab Regiment 

The GURKHA Cup, 

No. 1 team, 10/12th .P, P. Regiment .. 269 

No. 1 team, 10/2nd Punjab Regiment . . 237 

No. 1 team, l/6th Gurkha .Rifles 
88TH C. I. (British Officers) Memorial Gold Cup. 
2/1 6th Punjab Regiment . . .. SI 

3/17th Dogra, Regiment .. .. 7i 

2/2nd Gurklia Rifles 7i 

Mauras Guarus Diamond Jubilee Shield. 
2nd M. and S. M. Railway Rifles . . 2„6' 

1st G. I. P. Railway Regiment . . 2,4.60 

1st M. and S. M. Railway .Rifles . . 2,249 

The a. P. I. Cup. 

1st M. and S. Railway Rifles 
The Lucknow Contingent 
2ud M. and S. M. Railway Rifles 


The Re-iding Cup. 


The B. P. R. A. Cup. 


No. 2 PI. 1st G. I. P. Railway Regiment 
No. 4 PI. 1st B. I. Railway Reuiment. . 

The SIMLA Rifles’ Cup. 

No. 2 team, The Simla Rifles . . 

“ A ” Coy. 1st G. I. P. Railway 
Regiment . . . . . . 

B ” Coy. 1st G. I. P. Rail w a y 

Regiment 

The Military Advisers’ Cup. 
.Todhpur Sardar Risala . . 

Jodhpur Sirdar Infantry 
5th Kashmir Light Infantry 

The Scindia Cup. 

“C” Coy. 1st Patiala Infantry. , 

D ” Coy. 1st Patiala Infantry 
A ” Coy. Jind Infantry Battalion . . 


1,883 

1,087 

1,273 

1,117 

1,062 

1,047 


I. T. P. PHOVINOUL BA’TTALIONS Matoh. 

! D ” Coy. 11 /18th Royal Garhwal Rifles, 442 
‘ B ” Coy. ll/18th Royal Garhwal Rifles 428 
‘ A ” Coy. 1 1 /ISth Royal Garhwal Rifles. SC3 

I. T. P. Urban and U. T. C. Match 
‘ A ” Coy. 4th (U.P.) Urban Infantry. , 276 

‘ B ” Coy. 4th (U.P.) Urban Infantry , . 202 

Coy. 2ncl (Bombay Presidency) 


Urban Infantry. . 
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SWIMMING. 


Bombay. 


Bombay Presidency Olympic Meeting.— 

100 Metres, (University Students); — 1 P. M. 
Bharucha; 2 R. H. M, Colah, 'Time— Imln. 
14 secs. 

Diving, (Men) 1 R. Brown; 2 H. M. 
Robottom. 

50 Metres, P’ree Style, (School Girls): — 1 Miss 
Joan Soundy; 2 Miss Giiderian. Time — 
38 4-5sees. 

800 Metres, (Pree Style): — 1 J. Flower ; 2 P. M. 

Bharucha. Time — L2miua. 49 2-,5secs. 

50 Metres, Free Style, (School Boys) :— 1 G. Sell ; 

2 J. D. Dastoor. Time — 35 3-5secs. 

200 Metres, Pree Style, (Men); — 1 H. Bund > 
2 P. Bharucha. Time — 2min. 49 3-5seca. 

GO Metres, Back Stroke, (Women) : — 1 Miss Joan 
Soundy. Time — 53 3-5secs. 

50 Metres, Pree Style, (Men) : — 1 R. K. Osborne 
Carey ; 2 P. Bharucha. /Time— 29 4-5 secs. 


50 Metres, Free Style, (Women):— I Miss Joan 
Soundy ; 2 Miss S. Stenson. Time— 39secs. 
400 Metres, Pree Style, (Men):— 1 J. Flower, 
2 R. J. Khambata. Time— 6rains. 2 2-5secs; 
100 Metres, Pree Style, (Women) -I Miss Joan 
Soundy; 2 Miss Y. Patarow. Time— 1mm. 
39 1-5 secs. 

100 Metres, Breast Stroke, (Men) :^1P. 
Bharucha; 2 R. M. Poclikhanawala. Time 
— Imiu. 29sees. 

100 Metres, Pree Style , (Men) :— G. Macdonald ; 
2 R. E. Osborne Carey. Time — Imin. 8 2-5 
secs. 

Plunging: — IH. Kelly; 2 E. Spilling. Distance 
67 ft. 7i inches. 

400 Yards Relay: — European Water Polo 
Association. Time — 4mins. 22 2-5secs. 

100 Metres.Back Stroke, (Men) IP. Bharucha; 

2 W. E. Acraman. Time— Imln. 29secs. 
Water Polo, (Pinal): —Cathedral Old Boys. 
8 Golwalla Combined 1. 
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Calcutta. 

All-India SO-mile Race — 

1 R. Mukerjee (Time — 5 hrs. Almin.); 2 M. M- 
Dey (Time — 5 hrs. .'ll min.); 3 W. C. Sircar 
(Time.— 6hrs. fli- min.); 4 B. F. Master 
(Time— -6 hrs. 15| min.) 

Lahore. 

Punjab Olympic Championships — 

50 Yards Free Style, (Seniors’ Final) 

1 Harcharari Singh ; 2 Mahmud Ali, Time — 
30. 7 secs. 

220 Yards Free Stylo, (Seniors' Final);—, 
1 Harcharan Singh ; 2 Anwar Ali. Time— 
3 mins. Ssecs. 

50 Yards Back Stroke. (Juniors’ Final): — 
1 Nlshi Kanta Chattorji; 2 Shahbaz Ali. 
Time— 42 sfms. 


Swimming, Yachting and Roimng. 


220 Yards Breast Stroke, (Seniors’ Final): — 
1 Bakhahi .Ranibir ; 2 Mahmud Ali. Time— 
,3 mins. 20-.5 sees. 

One Mile Free Siyle. (Seniors’ Final); — 
1 Grurbakhsh Singh Sidhu ; 2 Jagan JSath. 
Time — 29mins. 21 secs. 

50 Yards Free Style, (Juniors’ Pinal): — 1 Nishi 
Kanta CliattiTjee ; 2 Jaswant Itai. Time — 
33. 3secs. 

110 Yards Back Stroke, (Seniors’ Fitial);- ■ 
1 Miizhar Ali; 2 Bakshl llanbir. Time — 
Imin. 29.5 secs, 

50 Yards Breast Stroke, (Juniors’ Final); — 
1 Iftikhar Ahmad ; 2 Saed Hassan. Time — 
43.7 secs. 

440 Y'ards Free Style, (Seniors’ Final);— 
1 Dennis Holman ; 2 Harcharan Singh. 

Time — Gmins. 28. 7 secs. 


Bombay. 

Inter.Club Races— 

Royal Bombay Yacht Club 
Secunderabad Sailing Club 
Bombay Sailing Association 
Royal Connaught Boat Cluli, Poona. 


Poona. 

Captain’s Cup- 

Bine Jay (Carr). Time — Ihr. Omin. 42secs; 
Snipe, (Braj-). Time— Ihr. 0mlns. ISsecs; 
Kingfisher, (Mayne). Time — Ihr. firains. 
fiSseca; Coot, (Jenkin). Time — Ihr. 9mins, 
40secB. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Gymkhana Open Regatta — 

The following Were the results : — 

Challenge Fours : — Royal Connaught Boat 
Club : H. Jf. 0. Reed {Bow), A. A. Robinson, 
L. Harrison C. H. Hansen, (Str.), F. A. Giles 
(Cox), beat Bombay Gymkhana, F. T. Coulton; 
(Bow), J. Vernon-Jones, H. S. Waters, K. 0. 
Rinks (Str.), M.. W. Claridge (Cox), by 2 lengths. 

Junior Pairs :—K. Ferber (Bow), and G. 
Schutte (Str.) Ireat IC. Schumacher (Bow), and 
A. H. Koehler (Str.), Iw J length. 

Junior Sculls ;— K. C. Banks (Bombay Gym- 
kliana) beat L. Harrison (Royal Connaught Boat i 
Club), by 1| lengths. 

Serpentine Sculls: — P’. A. Giles beat M. W. 
CJaridge easily. 

Challenge Pairs : — Royal Connaught Boat 
Club ; L. Harrison (Bow), C. S. Hansen (Str.) 
beat Bombay Gymkliana, F. T. Coulton (Bow), 
H. S. Waters (Str.) by 3 longth-s. 

Scratcli Fours ; — “ A ” crew G. Schutte, (Bow), 
E. Schumacher, H. N. C. Reed, A. H. Koehler 
(Str.), F. A. Giles (Cox) beat “B” crew: K. 
Ferber (Bow), J, Vernon-Jones, K. 0. Banks, 
A. B. Robinson (Str), H. W. Claridge (Cox), 
by 1 length. 

Challenge Sculls: — ’H. S. Waters (Bombay 
'Gymkhana) beat C. S. Hansen (Royal Connaught 
Boat Club) easily. 


Colombo. 

Colombo Regatta,— 

Challenge Fours.— 

Colombo beat Madras by 3 lengths. 

The Crews were ; — 

Madras : H, B, Becker, A. Vasie, J. C. Robson, 
J. H. A. Hill (stroke), P. E. Rowlandsen 
(Cox). 

Colombo: H, S. M. Hoard, D. Godfrey- 
Faussett, J. T. Perry, W. J. Yoehringer 
(stroke), J. E. Reeves (Cox.), 

Sculling Challenge,— (1 mile). 

T, Perry (Colombo) beat J. H. A. Hill (Madras) 
by 4 lengths. Time . — 7 mins. 43 2/8 see.s. 

Poona. 

Amateur Rowing Association Championships — 

Results;— 

Challenge I’ours final for the Willingdon 

Trophy ; — Distance — 1,000 yards. 

The Royal Connaught Boat Club, comprising 
of H. N. 0. Reed (Bow), G. F. A. Barff, 
J, H. Faulnner, C, H. Hansen (Stroke) 
and F. A. Giles (Cox) beat the Lake Club, 
Calcutta, comprising of Ravi Datta (Bow), 
R. M. S(in Gupta, A. Sen Gupta, Alma Latif 
(Stroke) and S. 0. De (Cox). Won by 1 
length. Time ;— 3 mts., 31 secs. 


Rowing and Dog Shows. 


r’dxwaiulcss iiiiii-H Final for the VM)iibl(;s Bowl:— 
Distance ; — 1,000 yards; 
iioyal t'diinaiiKlit Boat ('dub, Boona, conipris- 
iiiK of (.:, H. Hansen (Bow) and ,r. Hf. F’aiilk- 
ner (Stroke) beat the Lake Club, frbin 
Calcntta, coniprisinp: of A. Son Gupta (Bow) 
and Aitna, Latiff (Stroke). 

Won iiy li lengths. Time : — 3 nits. 38 .sec.s. 

-Scratch 'Bights: — Distance — 1,000 yards. 

" A ” teaui, comprising of Horwood (Bow), 
Godfrey Banks, It. B. Sen Gupta, Waters, 
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Macniillnn, Knehs, f'lialk (Stroke) and Dee- 
{{'ox) beat the B ” team coinproniiKins 
of Ravi Batta (Bow), Gordon Reed , Scl in tna- 
cher, Bindon, Lance, Bcadon, Brvson 
(Stroke) and Giles (Cox). AVon bv‘: — i 
length. Time: — 1! mt.s. 0 secs. 

Challenge sculls Fi nal : — Disttin ce :— 1 .000 yards 
.r. H. Faulkner, Royal (tonnauglit 'Boat 
Club, Boona, lieat R. H, 0. Diinean, 
(Calcutta). Won by IJ lengths. Time. 
3 mins. 40 seconds. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Bangalore. 

The following were the chief prize winners : — ' 
Open Specials. 

Best exhibit in Show, Ynvaraja of Pithapuni 
Smooth Fox Terrier, “ Ch. Belswood Delight.” | 
Best exhibit in Show, opposite sex, JMiss Hunt’ 
Dalmatian, “ The Woodlander.” 


Best Peke, Bred in India, Miss Berry’.s ‘‘Pao 


Best Foxhound, Madra.s Hunt’s “ Sheepherdess.” 
BiiEiii) Classes. 

Best Wire Fox Terrier, Mrs. H. J. Hamilton’s 
“ Craokley Statesman.” 

Best [rish Terrier, Mrs. Windsor’s “ Dawsel 
Peggoty.” 


Best Sealyhain, Dr. MaeAIurray’s, “ Wee Mac- 
Gregor.” 

Best Australian ’I’errier. Mrs.Cow'drey’s “Clipper” 
opposite sex G, C. Ramsey’s ” Beautamsay.” 

Best 'Blao.k and Tan Terrier, Ynvaraja of Pitha- 
pm-am’s Dawsel Nibs.” 

Best Pomeranian, under 10 lbs. Mrs. C, Dawes’s 
“ Dawsel Sylvia.” 

Best Sidney Sllkie, Mrs. Cowdrey’s “Araluen 
Gold Boy”. Bitch, Mrs. Cowdrey’s " Araluen 
Sunshine.” 

Best Alastian, Dr. L. C. Smith’s “ Kriegar Von 
Havas Hchutting.” Bitch Dr. L. C, Sm’” ’- 

‘ “ Champion Trudel Weigherfelson.” 

Best Bull Dog Mr. Pedlcr’s “Janey of Ambelside”. 

Best Bull Mastill Mrs. C. Dawes's “ Embla.” 
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Best Dalmatian, Mrs. Hunt’s “ Woodlander,” 
Best Great Dane, Mr. J. W. Thomson’s'’ Olafof 
Norway.” 

Bast Dii,sclnmd, Miss Hurt's “ .Annurst.” 

Best Fox Hound, “ Madras Hunt’s “Slieplfcrdess” 
Best Wliippet, Miss Noronlia's “ Bettingro.” 
Best i’ekiiigc.sf‘, Mrs. Frcre Benze’s " Ilumiiiing 
Mengo of Alderboutne.” 

Best Knglisli Springer Spaniel, Mr. Dassenaike’s 
’• Prince Hossuraj.” 

Best Airdale Terrier, Miss Dorris’s “Tommykins,” 


Any Variety Out Stations exhibit. Dr, Smith’s 


Any variety toy dog, Airs. I'rere Benze’.s 
Pekingese dog “ Humming. Mengo of 
Aiderbourne.” 

Best Bcdlington, Mrs. C. R, Farmer-William’s 
Brightstoiie Pay.” 

Be.st Greyhound, Mrs. Dawes’s “Dawsel Daintis 


Best Cairn, Mr. C. Barnett’s “ Dringewiok 
Jorrocks.” 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier, Ynvaraja of Phitha. 

purara’s " Ch. Delswood Delight.” 

Best Irish Setter, Mr. W, D. Scott’s “ Boleslde.” 
Best Litbrador, Mrs, F. Webb's “ Billy Bones.” 

Bombay. 

The following wore the premier awards :— 
Ohallencie Cups. 

Ho. 1. H, H. the Maharajah of Indore’s Cup- 
for the best Exhibit in the Show. (Gold 
Medal to Winner). Miss P. Wright’s Cocker 
Spaniel Dog “ Pacemaker of Ware.” 




STo. 2. The Babliolkar Oup for the best Jixhlhlfc No. 16. A Cup pr('S(;nh'd liy Sir Diushaw 
ill tbe Siiow. opposite sex to -wianer of No. 1. Petit for the best F.xhiiht in the Sliow, lived 

(Wold Medal to Winner). The iVIalmraja of in India and owned by a member. Mrs. A. (i. 

Dharbhanp’as Clreyhoiind “ Ch. Southball Crranviile’s l.iull Tenicr Bitch “ Ch. PraRan 
Alarcasite.” ' Duchess.” 

N'o. 3. The Lady .Tamsetjee .Teejeebhoy Cup jto. 17. A Cnp pro=enteii bv Sir Ness Wadia 
for best Exhibit Bred in India, (ftold Medal for the besi Exhibit in the Show, bred in 
to Winner). Mr.s. A. .CL Crfanville’s Bull jm,} owned by a memiier of opposite 

Terrier Bitch" Ch. Eragan Duehesa." sex to the winner ‘of No. 16. Mr. IV. A. 

Vo a Tbe Cl N Wed In rnn fm- beat Exbil.it Orticcr’s Airedale Dog ‘'CragsmoreCarmelus.” 


No. 4. The C. N. AVadIa Cup for best Exhibit 
bred in India of opposite sex to winner of No. 
8. <Gold Medal to Winner). Mr. W. A. 
Offloar’s Airedale " Oragsiaore Carnielus.’’ 

No. 6. The <7. P. Bodocanachi Cup for tin; best 
.Puppy in the Show. (Oold Medal to Winner), 
Miv, ‘E. Dardiner’s Alsatian "Alma Von 
SjMenherg.” 

No. 0. H. H. the Maharaja of Ifolhapur’s Cup 
for tijo best Pupiiy in the Show of opposite 
.sox to winner of No. .5. (Cold Medal to 
Winner). Airs. A. IV. llawkin’-s Smootli 
Fox Terrier Dog " Dungewiek Donariie.” 


No. 18. A Cup presented by “The Times of 
India” for the Iiest Exhhit lu Show, imiiorted 
since the last B. IMC .0. Show and owned by a 
member. Mrs. Bridge's Wire Fox Terrier 
" Rockdale Lanarth Bramble Bush.” 

No. 10. A Cup pre.seiited by Mr. A, Geddis for 
the be.st Exhibir in Show' bred in India, under 
18 months and owned by a member. Miss P. 
Wright’s Cocker Spaniel Dog ‘‘Pacemaker of 


No. 20. A Cup presented by Sir Dadiba M. 
N-n 7 The A W H'lwkiii’s C.m f.w the best I Dalai for the best Exhibit in Show, begotten 
Exhibit in tiie Show, born iii^lie. Bombay I ” ‘n/f .nmusf bv a menlf r’ 

Pre.sidency, and muler 18 montli-s* old. (Gold | i Ev- w?, p E • tL- Ir rm 

Medal to Winner). AIr.<=. E. Gardiner'.s Al.sa- •„'^fTpVter Si-eitU " ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tian "Alma Von Sydenherg.” ! Uoutan Helter Skelter. 

No. 8. The Champion the Tinker Again Cupj iL A Cup pvesen^^^^^^^^^ 


No. 8. The Champion the Tinker Again Cup 
for the best Terrier in the Show. (Gold 
Aledal to Winner). Mr.s. AI. Bridge’.s Wire 
Fox Terrier " Iloelaiule Lanartii Bramble 
Bush." 

No. P. Tlie M. Clarke Cup for tlie best Exhibit 
in the Show, otlier tlian Terrier. /Gold 
Aledal to Winner). AEiss P. Wriglit'a Cocker 
Spaniel Dog " Pacemaker of IVaro.” 


khandi for the best Puppy owned by a member. 
Mrs. A. W. Hawkin’s Smooth Fox Terrier 
Dog " Dw'agewick Dowerue.” 

No. 22. A Camera presented by Kodak, Ltd. 
for the best Puppy, owned by a member and 
resident of llombay. Airs. H. V. Fidosl 
Pomeranian Bitch " Riverleigh Gold Puff." 

Speoi.1l Pkizes. (Open to all). 


No, 10, The Lao She Challenge Cup for the best „ ^ 

Pekingese in the Show. Airs. AI. Clarke’s 23. A Cup for the best Great Dane. Aire, 
Wteh “Chau of Alderbourne." F. Mukerjis AivJenne of Send.” 

No. 24. A Cup for the best of opposite eex to** 
Conditional Cups. tli© winner of No. 28.. Sir Dinshaw Petit%" 

No. n. Tim Spvatt’s Cup for the best Exhibit Gammation.” 

iti ttm Show, born in Bombay or SBsette and No. 25. A Cup presented by the Sporty Kennels ' 
owned by a memlier. Air. W. A, Oflieer'a Dog for the best Collie. Capt. N. li. HaldweU’s 
Cmgsmore ( 'arnielus.” •• cij. imshionball.” 

No. 12. Tim Strowger Cnp for the best Terrier No. 26. A Cup for the best Afgh 
born in Bombay or Salsette ami owned by a saluki or Greyhound. Aiaharaja of D 
member. Air. M. A. Oliiccr’s Dog “ Crag.s- i.haiiga’s Greyhound Bitch " Ch. Southbal 
more Oarmelus.” Arnreasi/e ” 


No. 3 3. Tim L()mon Trophy presented by ^Mr No. 27. A Cup for the best Pointer, Ret 
and Mrs. Alex Brmdit tor the beat or Setter. Mrs. Commeline’s Ycilow La 

leuier.^ Mis. H. A. bidos Bitch Roiiketi Bitch " Rusty of Yewdei 


^ 0 . 29. A Cup for the best Dalmatian. 

"Cl*- The wcohlenaer.- 

Cocker Spaniel Dog " Pacemaker of Ware,” No. 30. A Cup pres, i. 

No. 15. A Cup presented by Sir Victor Sassoon Bhootealf^ W^*^' 
for the best Exhibit in the Show of opposite Oakvllie Premier ” ' 
sex to the winner of No. 14 and owned by a .u. 

member. Airs. AL Clarke’s Pekingese Bitch No. 31. A Cup for the 
“Chau of Alderbourne.” Bean’s Dos “ Warsimr 



Dog Shows. 


lubbulpote. 

The following wore the awards ; — 

I CHiLlENGB CCTR. 

INo; 1, The Montagu, Butler Cut> 
Bog in. the Show (JEleplica to win 
“Wflgjhtls Boxslcer Spaniel Dog “ 


No. 2. The ilfiKhavpiulra Jiao Cup for the IJeht. 
oppoKito sex to winner of No. 1 (Kepliea to 
wiimer) ; Mr. D. P. Jihat.taoharya’s Golileii 
Retriever “ hijeedwcll Fragrance.” 

No. 3. Thft Ford (‘up for the Best Non-Hporting 
Dog iu the Show (Replica to winner) : air.®. V. 

Me Donnell’.s Pekingese “ Pi-Whj^ of Dog- 
berry.” 

No. 4. Tlie Rash'rl Cup for tlie Best Sporting 
Dog in tim Show (Keiilica to winner) : Mi^^s P. 
Wriglit’a ('ocher .SjKiuicl ‘‘ Wembley Wetlier- 
bib.” 

No. .T. The Bhadri Cup for the best exbil.it 
bred In India (Replica to winner) : Mrs. A. C. 
(Jfranvillo’s Bull Terrier Bitch “ Ctiampion 
Fragon Duchess.” 

No, 6. The Bhargava Cuii for the Best Puppy 
in the show' (Replica to winner); Miss P. 
Wright’s Cocker Spaniel .Sparkling Sap{)er.’'’ 

BRKEI) Cr.A,SSF,S. 

No. 1. Cup for tlie best Great D.ane in the 
Show; H. H. Maharaja of Mayurbhaiijl’' 
•'Maxeda." 


No. 4. .Spoon for the best Fxbibit owned liy an 
exhibitor who is not a inemlrer of the A.C.I.: 
Kunwar Niianjau Singh's Alsatian ” Bomb- 
shell or Topenberg.” 

No. i'i. (.■u]i for the Best l.'oxhonud : Nerbudda 
Vale Hnnt's Fox Hound “ Jog.’ ’ 

No. d. Cup for the Beat Jioimd other than Fox 
Hounds: Maharajadhirajkumar Vishweshwar 
Singhjl of Dharhanga’s Grey hound “ Cham- 
pion Sontliball Mareasite.” 

No, 7. Cup for tlie Best Dalmatian ; Dr. Mrs. 
U. K. Dube’s “ Champion Urmilla Lartius 
of Caefal.” 

No. 8, Cup for the Best Retriever ; Mr. D. P. 
Bhattacliarya’s Golden Retriever “ Speedwel 
Fragrance.” 

No. 9. Cup for the Best Sporting Dog other! 
tiian Retriever and Cocker : Mr.s. N. Walsh’f 
Irish Setter " J’addy of Jde.” 

No, 10. Cup for the Be.st Cocker: Miss P, 
Wright’s “ Pacemaker of Ware.” 

No. 11. Cup for the Best opposite Sex 
wiiimer of No. 10 : Mi.ss P. Wright’s “Wembley 
Whin Floiver.” 

No. 12. Cup for tlie Best Airedale: ICunwar 
.Saliib of Faridkot’s “ Champion Aisiaby Gos- 
patric.” 

No. 13. Cnp for the Best Bull Terrier: Mr. D, 
(J’SuIiivan and Mr. .1. P. Bocyalt’a “ Cham- 
pion Gwynetli’s Pride.” 


No. 1 5. Cup for the Best Smooth Fox Terrier ; 

Ron" ill Sambhii .Sarau Singh’s “ Salford 
t ..Safeguard of Bhadri.” 


No. I(i. Cup for till' Best Wire Haired Fox 
Terrier: Mrs. 11. Bridge's “ Rockdale f.anarth 
Brainhle Jhish.” . 

No. 17. Cup for rhe Best Cairn Terrier : Mrs. II. 
A. .Scullv’s ‘‘ Hasleigh Cheeky .Spunkle, Out 
Of The West.” 

No. 18. Cup for the Best Dachsliound : O.xlev’s 
“ Fir Nigger.^’ 

No. 19. Clip for the Best Austriilian Terrier or 
Sydney Silkie : Miss M. Baker’s Australian 
Terrier “ Royluir,” 

No. 20. Cup for the Best I'omeraniiui : 

, Kunwar Kameshwar Pratiip Singh’s “ sha- 
I waitangi of Bliagdri.” 

No. 21. Ciii) for tiie Be.st Pekingese : Mrs. V. 
McDomieU'.s “ I’i-Wliy of Dogberry.” 

Poona. 

Tlie following were the awards ; — 
ByramjecCup for the best exhibit in the show’; 
JA.-Col. G. H. Cliainbers’s iiitch Wire Fox 
Terrier “ Dogberry Golden Flavour.” 

Poona Iveniiel Club Cup for the be.s( opposite 
.sex : Mr.s. E. Hunt’s Dalmatian dog " The 
Woodlander,” 

IJluek Wendy Clialleuge Cup for the best Cocker 
Spaniel: J^t. .J. D. Kothawala’s dog “Best- 
pal JJpiUit of Ware.” M. J-*. Saiigii Challenge 
Cuji for be.st Junior exhibit in the .Sliow : 
H. H. S. .S, Akkasaheb Mahaiaja'.s .Smooth 
Fox Terrier “ I’liine Ilford Filiiert.” 

leklialkiiranji’s Ciiallenge Cup for -the best 
exhlbi bred in India ; Mr. W. J. Iiigahain’s 
BuU-Dog“ BensmarkTiteh.” 

Cornalia Challenge Cnp for tlio liost exhibit 


Cup for the best exhibit owned by a member : 
lA.-Col. G. H. Chambers’s Wire Fox Terrier 
biteh” Dogberry Golden Fla vour.” 

Cup for best oppnste sex ; Dr. L. 0. Smith’s 
Ahatian” Kreigervom HausSe.hutting.” 

Cup for best sporting exhibit owned by a 
member ; H. H. S. S. Akkasabob Maharaja’s 
Smooth Fox Terrier" Flajichford Filbert.” 

Cnp for tlie best non-sporting exhibit owned by a 
member: Mrs. M. Ingham’s Pomeranian 
“ Bensmark Oakland Wildllre.” 

Cup for the best exhibit owned by an outslation 
member: Bt.-Col. 0. H. Chambers’s J.’ox 
Terrier bitch” CiuderellaofDinglcy Dell.” 

Best Great Jlane ; Miss Goddington s clog 
“ Angler Izaak.” 


Dog Shores, 


Host Alsatiim ; pr. L. 0. Smifh’b “ Kreiger vom 
HaxisfcJchutting.” 

Hast. Paliiadoi- or Oolclen Rptriover ; Mrs. 
Hirabai J)’. Boimfit.t’s rtog “ l-'cefengler Bistn.” 

Jja-st li'isli Hatter or English Springer Spaniel: 
Mr. A. (teddis’s dog “ Beleetable. Ihilt'cr.” 

Best t.'oeker Sr^niel : Lt. J. 1). Kothawalla’s 
dog “■ Bestpal Beatit.” 

Best Bull Dog; Mr. \V. J. Ingharn’s'' Beusmark 
Titeh." . 

Best Airedale; Lt. A. Hudson’s dog “ Gariiac 
lte.\-all.” 

Best Bull Terrier : Mrs. A. G. Granville’s bitch 
“ Eragan D uclie.‘ s. ” 

Best Smooth Box Terrier: H. H. S. S. Akka- 
saheb Maharaja’s “ Eian(.ditQrd Filbert. ” 

Bo.st Wire Eo.x Terrier : Lt.-Col. G. 11. fdiain- 
ber.s’,s biteii " Dogljerry ttoldeu Flavour.” 

Best Scottish Terrier; Mls.s Jf. Green’s dog 
“ Walshaw Sturdy Lad.” 

Best Cairn: Lt.-Col. H. L. Vance’s bitch 
‘ ‘ Da tura of Gunthorpe. ” 

Best .Sealyham ; Mrs. E. Fenton-Milar’s clog 
” Laird of Longleat.” 

Best Dachshund : Aliss E. M.Fagg’s dog “Bosh.” 

Best Australian Terrier of Sydney Silkie : Aliss 
B. Duggan’s dog “ Askhini.” 

Best Pomeranian ; Mrs. AI. Ingham’s dog 
“Bensintirk Oakiaji Star d’or,” 

Be.«t Pekingese; Airs. AI. Clarke’s “ Chau of 
Aldcrbourho.” 

Simla. 

The following is the list of eliief prize winners — 

Best dog in slmw ; Alaster .\hmed Hussain’s 
Smooth Fox Terrier “ Cli. Solus Minted Gold.” 

Best clog in show of opposite sex ; Mrs. AI. 
Bridge’s Wire Fox Terrier “ Bockdale Lanarth 
Brenda.” ‘ 

Best Labrador; H. H, tire, Alaharajdhiraj of 
Patiala’s “ Banchory Golden Itock.” 

Best Gundog and best Golden Itetriever : Alajor 
B. II. 1. 'Thom’s Golden Itetriever “ Don 
Ilufus.” 

Six tankards for the best dogs bred in India ; — 
Alr.s. Sells' Labrador Retriever “ Ch. Wrinkles 
of Belgrave, ”, Airs. Sell’s Labrador Retriever 
“ Rory of Belgrave,” Air. D. P. Bhattachraya’s 
Groat" Dane “ Ah'iuletta of Faivlight,” II. H. 
the Maharajdhiraj of Patiala’sEnglish Springer 
Spaniel “ Ch. Coronet of Wal Wa ”, Col. R. E. 
Bank’s English Setter “ Valodown Viking ” 
and Airs. IS. Herclon’s Greyhound “ rSfakasi 
Herald.” 

Best Setter : Col. R. E. Bank's “ Druid of 
Micklebnffe.” 

Best Cocker ; Airs. Alalick’s “ Dauntless of 
Blaentaf.” 

Best Dachshund ; Aliss P. King’s “ Firs Willow,” 
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Best Sealyhara Terrier: Airs. AInhamod Alils 
“.IhmehraSarah of Sauootli.” 

BestAlsatian : Air. P. S. Brar's “ lirichdiii.” 

Best Bull Terrier; Airs. H. S. Allen’s " Qiians 
•Bright Spark,” 

Best Hound : Airs. AT. Herdon’s “ Nakasi 
Herald.” 

Best Scottish Terrier ; Air. .1. Fraser's ” Love at 
Fir.st Sight.” 

Best Airedale; Alaster Alimed Hussain's " Ch. 
Alai'sden Alartinet.” 

Best dcig, property of a Lady : Airs. At. Bridge’s 
“ Rockdale Lauart.li Brenda.” 

Best Great Dane ; Air. K. AI. Hiosan’s Lnrrell 
of Sind.” 

Best Pekingese and best Toy Ijvct'ds : Airs. Homer 
“Ki-Ming.” 

Best Springer Spaniel: Air. A. Kirke Smith’s 
“.Sylbabub.” 

Be.st Fox Terrier oitlier Co.at ; Alaster Ahmed 
Hussain’s” I'll. Solus Aiintcnl Gold,” 

Best Sydney Silkie, .Iiistvalian of Yorkshire 
Terrier: Airs. Dieken’s “ Baby Boo.” 

Best Llmssa or Thibetiau Terrier ; Airs, Lothian’s 
“Chunblung.” 

Best dog that has not won a sjie.eial prize : 

Col. R. E. Bank’s “ Druid of Mieidelmtfe.” 

Be.st Littcfr : Alns. Graylej''.s Elkhounds, 

Best f?xliil)it bred of exhibitor : Mr. .T. Fraser’s 
“ Love at First Sight.” 

Best Puppy bred in India ; Alajor A. It. Haeltie's 
“ Sallj’ of Langslow.” 

“ Robert’s Alomorial” Challenge Cup for best 
country bred exhibit, Airs. Homer’s ”Ki-Ating.” 
j Kenmd Club of India’s tankard for be.st e-xhibit 
owned by a member or associate and Calcutta 
Kennel Club’s Cup for best exliiblt owned by a 
1 member: Airs. M. Bridge’s “Rockdale Lan- 
1 arthUrenda.” 

' Spaniel Club of India, Cup for best Sporting 
I Spaniel owned by a lucmber; IT. H. the 
, Alaharajdhiraj of Patiala’s “ Ch. Coronet of 
I Alalwa. ” 

Sir Phillip Chetwode Cup presented for best 
exhiliit in show, bred in India or imported 
propertyof member as also “Tiger of Surrey " 
Cup both won by Air, K. AI. Hassan’s “Lorrell 
of Sind.” “ S. R. Gresham” Cup for best 
exhibit in show of opposite sex to winner 
of “ Sir Phillip Chetwode ” Cup Mrs. K. 
AI. Hassan’s “ Darrasina of Kehnes ”. “ Alay- 
urbhunj ” Cup for best puppy in show, Air. D. 
P. Bhattachaiyya’s' “ Rex of Raisina ”, 
“Tanora Tiger ” Cup : Air. D. P. Bhattachary- 
ya’s " Vendetta of Fairlight.” “ Albert 'Buck- 
land ” Cup for best exhibit : Airs. C, Chill’s 
“ Diana of Chlldare.” 

Alsatian Club of India’s Challenge Cup for best 
Alsatian in show won by Air. P. S. Brar’s 
“Erichdin.” 

. Cup for best imported Alsatian; Air. P. S. Brar’s 
I, Cora Von Gatinwerth.” 





Air Race and Sporting Institutions. 


AIR RACE. 


New Delhi. f 'aiit. A. .F. Muir arrived at is 07 ; Speea 

182 miles fjer hour. 

Viceroy’s Challenge Trophy and Ks. 7,000 : — £). Mr. II. Vaughan Fowler arrived at 1S-20| ; 

Distaneo 1,520 miles. Murtra.s to ISTew Delhi, .speed .141 miles per hour. 

The Kesuits. Competitoks’ Peuformasce. 

The following are the toi,i s])(?eds at which tlie 
*1. Lieut. Misri Cliand arrived at lC-21i; competitors were handicapped and tiie average 
per liuur. .speed maintiiined by them on tlic lirst day 

-iidgil arrived at 16-35 ; speed Mi'. Dube 100 — 96.4. 

air. fiadgil 106— 112. 

.ved at 17-06 ; siaicd gj^. jUjicHoberts 100—96.2. 

,’ed at 17-41 ; speed 106-114. 

Mr. A. C. Guzdar 117—114. 
red at 17-42 ; speed Mr. Gardner 12.5 — 120. 

air. Vintcent 150— 143.5. 
ed at 17-43; Mr. Vaiiglm Fowler 153— 137. 
red at 17-48; t'apt- Muir 172-153. 

Tluts it is seen that .Lieut, aiisri Chaiid and 

— - Mr. Gadgll were the only two coiniretitors to 

also won the .Speedolene Trophy maintain a higher speed than th.at'at wlijch they 
Were handicapped. 


speed 118.5 miles 

2. Mr. G. V. f 
114.6 .miles per ho 

3. Jlr. A. C. Guzdar arr 
121.5 miles per hour. 

4. Mr. S. K. Dube arri' 

100 miles per hour. 

5. Mr. X. Vintcent arri 
148.8 miles per hour. 

0. Mr. C. E. Gardner arr: 
speed 124 miles per hour, , 

7. Sir A. W. McHohert arr 
speed 90.3 miles per hour. 


SPORTING INSTITUTIONS. 


Athletics. 

Indian Olympic Association.— 

Highness tlu' .Mahariijadhirnj 
Chuiiman: Sir Girja Sluinka 


Gwalior Olympic Associaticn . — JlonotWlI 
«rMnr>/ : X. N. Kvi/zru, Esy., Motiinahai, 


Mysore Olympic Association.— Prrfi A wi .' The 
-lon’hle Lt. Col. C. T. 0. Howdeh, C.I.E., 
The I!riti.sli Hesident in Mysore. 

Sondhi, Esq., „ , .. v. , ^ 

Md Lahore Jhmoiury Seentary : J. U. Isaac, Eeq.,: 

‘ Y, M.C.A.. Cenotaph Road, Faugalore City., , . 

.. — - - - - •' (I) o. AI. 

Moinual Haq, E-iq., P. 0. Bniikipore, Patiala Olympic Associaticn.— oHoj/ (Sme- 
Patua. (2). X. Ahmed, Esq., 25, Chow- t aiy ; J.t. Col. Raja Krindra Singh, Patiala, 
riughee Road,: Calcutta. ’ . ... G. .. V'- 

.■ B. L. a,., 

l.M.t.A., Lahoic. College, Lahore. 

, ASSOOUTIONS AF IbUTEP. , r, 2- 

, ■ , ^ Honorary Smrlary : O. 1). Sondhi, Tfisq., ®, 

Army Sports Control Board.— Fmwrar.)/ Kaclieri Road, J.ahorc. 
evretary : Alajor L. H. Tinney, O.B.E.. 

mliala-KasBauli. Madras Olympic Associaticn.— Pnaidfiii .* Dr. 

Bmgal Olympic Assoclation.-Pwidwt .' The P- Subharayan Bar-at-Law, Zamindar 

on’ble Sir Monnutha Xath Ray Chowdhury, bf Kuinaramanglam. 

t., Ba,ia of Santosh. Honorary Setreiary : H, C. Buck, Eaq,. 

Honorary S^ffetary ; X. -Ahmcil, Esq., 25, Saidapet, Madras. 

A • United Provinces Olympic .Asscci'alicn, — 

Pm'ident .• The lion’ble Xjwab .-=11 .AIoiMinme,! 
resident : Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed, Kt,, Patna, j,,icknow. 

anorary Serrdary : &■ -HI. xMoinul Haq, Esq.. ^ -bucKnow. 

.0,, Bankipore, Patna. Honorary Secretary : E. C. lihatlv, Esq., 5I.A., 

CP. & Berar Olympic Association.-Pwi- Ewing. Christian College, Allahalad. 

‘lit : Hon-ble Mr. B. G. Kluiparde, iNagpur. • Bombay Presidency Olympic Associaticn.- 

Honorary Scerelary : Dr, L. J. Kokardekra. " ^r.Nowroji Saklatvala, Kt., d.i.i.'. 

X’,.,..,.... Mea-STtt Tata Snn« Ltd.. Romhav. 
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Sporting Institutions. 


Uonofufn Seci'iiUiri/ ; S. K. Mukerjj, Bsq.j! The Northern India Cricket Association.— 
No. 24, Second Floor, Central JJnnk | Jlony. Joint Secretaries ; (.!. A. Hopkins, Es(i. ;; 

Sitarani, Ksq., Ik O. Jlax 0", The Mall, Lahoro. 


BiiilcUns, Ilnioe Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Assam Olympic Association.^ — Prasident : Mr. 
Ohandnulliar Baroon, Ex-Member of the Council 
of State, .Torhat, Assam. 

Ilommrjj Secretary: T. K. Sbarma, Esq.. 
Jorhat, Assam. 

Baroda 
Exccllem; 


The Southern Punjab Cricket Association.— 

Umiy. Secretary; Dewan Walaitl Itam,. 
Ivapurthala. 

The Delhi and District Cricket Association. — 

. . . ' , V.. lUoiiy. Secretary: T. H. ].)ixuu, Esq., Willing- 

t Olympic Association. — President: His qou pavilion, New Delhi. 
i:y the Dewan of Baroda. t v c. » i » w 

Honorary Joint Secretaries : V. V. Vadnerkor. ! M^ior 

Esq., cM Miss B. Batlhvala, .Kala Bluvvai) i • -'iAK>i Jt. -Uf in< a, ai., .u., 

Baroda, Baroda State. , MajKot. 

^ , The Army Sports Control Board. — liony. 

Boxing. [Secretary: Jlajor L. H. Tiiinoy, Ainbala or 

Army & Royal Air Force Boxing Association, I ' 


India.- — Lieut. It. O. Bowley, Army School of 
Physical Truiiiiug, India, Ainbala. 

Bengal Amateur Boxing Federation. Chas 
A. Newbery, 4, Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

Burma Amateur Boxing Association.— B. A. 
Shadvack, Post Box 8(i, Itangoou, Diivma. 

Bombay Presidency Amateur Boxing Federa- 
tion.' — (h-raklL, Cliard, Crahams Building, I’arsi 
Bazaar Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Ceylon Amateur Boxing Association.— Hon. 
Secretary: A. B. Heuricii.s Esq., c,'o Messrs. 
James Fiuley A' Co. Ltd., Colombo, Ceylon. 

Madras Amateur Boxing Association.— How. 
Secretary: II. C. Buck, Esq., rrindpni, Thi* 
y. M. C. A. (,‘onegu of Pliysu-al Education, 
Saidapet, Madras. 

Bengal Boxing Federation. — Hon. Seereiary : 


The G. P, and Berar Cricket Association. — 

Ilony. Seeretary : Nawab Siddiqiie All Jvlian,. 
Nagpur. 

The Rajputana Cricket Association. — Ilony. 
Secretary: \V. 11. Bradshaw, Esq., Mayo 

College, Ajmer. 

The Central India Cricket Association. — 

Jlony. Seeretary : Major 0. IC. Nayiulu, Yeah- 
want Club, Indore. 

The U. P. Cricket Association. — Bony. 
Secretary: P. E. Palia, Esq,, V'izianagraiu 
I’alaee, Benares. 

The Gujarat Cricket Association. — Jlony. 
Secretary: C. M. Diwah, .lilsq., Central .Bank 
Building, Ahinedabad. 


The Hyderabad State Cricket Association. — 

. . : Ilony. Secretary: S. M. Hadi, Esq., Boy 

Bev. Newbury, Principal, Armenian College, | Scouts’ Camp, Saifabad, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Eyd Street, Calcutta. c. » • i . a 

_ , _ , _ 1 . . TT The Mysore State Cricket Association. — 

South Calcutta Boxing Association,— rioa. Hoiiy. Secretarti : .Lieut. T. Ylurari, Ba-ngaioro. 
Secretary ; Ashoke Chatterjee, Esq., c/o Tbe ^ . a • , 

Modern Review, 120/2 Upper Circular Bond, The Maharashtra Cricket Association.--rio)ii/. 
Calcutta {Secretary: M. 0. Bare, E.sq., c/o Deccan, 

Cymkhana, Poona. 

Hyderabad Stale.— Fred Beber, Esq., Director 
of Phy.sical Education, Mumthaz Mansion,) Football. 

Saifabaii, Hyderabad (Deccan). 


Cricket. 

The Board of Control for Cricket in India. — 

President : — His .FUgluiess the. Buler of Bliopal, 
Vice-Presidents .-—Mr. B. E. Grant Oowiin, 
C.'Ii.E. ; Dr. H. D. Kaiiga; Lt.-Col. C.B. Bubie, 
O.B.E., E.D. 

Ilony. Secretary : Mr. A. S. de Mello ; Asst. 
Secretary: Mr. S. Bliattarcbarje'e, P. O. Box 
No. 1, Now Delhi. 

The Bombay Presidency (Proper) Cricket 
Association.— Secretary : A. A. A. 
Eyzee, E.s(i., Bar-.at-Law, e/o The Islam 
Gymkhana, .fvenuedy ,Sea Face, Bombay. 

The Madras Cricket Association. — Holly. 
Secretary : O/o. 7, 'T. P. ludl street, Triplicane, 
Madras, 

_ The Cricket Association of Bengal and Assam.- 

Jlony. Secretary : I’. II. Gilbert, Esq., Eden 
Garden.s, Calcutta. 

The Sind Cricket Association;- — Hany. 
■SmeUiry : I). .Britto, Esq., P, O. Box 30, 


All-India Football Association. — Qemrul Seere- 
tary : Kai Bahadur J, P. Sinha, District 
Tra(rie.Superfntendont, Gorakpur, U. P. 

Western India Football Association, Ltd.— 
Honorary Secretary : E. .1. Turner, Esq., “ Tlie 
Times of India ”, Bombay, 

United Provinces Sports Association. Honor 
rary Secretary : S. C. Pvoy, Esq., Lucknow 
University, Lucknow. 

Biharand Orissa Olympic Association.— Hono- 
ur// Seeretary : B, M. Moin-nl-JIaq, Esq,, 
Bankipur, Patna. 

Shillong Sports Association.— Honorary Nec«- 
tary : Budlia Boy, Esq,, Laban, .Shillong. 

North-Western India Football Association. — 
Honorary Secretary : H. A. Sooii, Esq., Govern- 
meiit College, Lalioro. 

Delhi Football Association. — Honorary Secre- 
tary: S. C. .Banerjee, Esq., 7, Boberts Boad, i 
New Delhi. 

Army Sports Control Board. Ifonoraiii 

Secretary : Major L. H. Tinney, o.b.e., Anibala- 
Basauli. ' - 



sporting Institutions, 


Mysore Football A3saciation.~Honont>'!^ Central Provinces and Berar Hockey Associa- 
(wdiu-y: 1). Uayaiya, ISs'i., Mysore Football i tion.—// oh. Sci-Mufji : Christ ('hurch Hoys' 
.ssomtioii, Mysore, l H.iL'h School, .Tiibbuiiiorc (I'.l’.). 

Bangalore Football Association.— //OHor«J7/ Army Snorts Control Roird — //oi) SVriv. 
ecMunj; Bangalore li’oothall Association, i 

All India Railways Athletic Association.— 
Hm. fieerefari! : Z. H. Khan. Ksq., c/o The 
Railway Board, Kew Delhi. 

Swimming. 

The The Bombay Ducks Swimming and Diving 
Club. — Headquarters, Breach Candy Swiiii- 
shl's Bath, Warden Hoad, Bombay. 

The European Water Polo Association.— 
Headquarters, Back Bay Swimming Bath, 
Cooperage, Bombay. 

The Colwalla Swimming Club. — BTeadqimr* 

Ti„ — I , *"r.T~ T- ■',.,7 ter.s, Victoria Baths, Back Bay, Ccioporiiee, 

The lion bln Kunvar hu; .laddish Biasad, Ivt. Bombay i =v 

Jlon. tim-etun/ Brot'. Jaggauath, Forman _ ' 

■Christian College, Lahore. The College Square Swimming Club.— 

Calcutta. 

APFiim^TEB associations. The Calcutta Swimming Club.-Headqnnr- 

Bengal Hockey Association. — Ifon. Secretary : tors, ,Strand Road, (,'aleutta. 

P. Gupta, Esq.. D15/3, Syed Amir Ali Avenue. i ■ c • • i n 

Park Circus, Calcutta! Kokine Swimming Club.— Rangoon, 

Bombay Provincial Hockey Association.— Tennis, 

lion. Secretary ; E. C. Hodgius. Esq., :1, Jvamal 

Alausiom;, Colaba, Bombav. All-India Lawn Tennis Association.— Hon//, 

n/r j.. u 1 A • o . Secretary for India: h. Brooke Edwards, 

Madras Hockey Association.— Hoh. '''''crt7 ov p q - 20,^0 Galeutta. 

A. Padmanabham IS'aidu, Esq., Ao. 7, T. P. * ’ ’ 

Coil Street, Triplicane, Madras. Forrir/n Scendury : Lt.-Col. B. O. Hoe, 

U. P. Sports Association.-HoH. Scc^tary : I'Vrudale, Besk-y (Kent). England. 

R. C. Roy, Esq., M. So., (Chemistry Dept.), Army and Air Force Championships — Army 
■Uidversity, Lucknow, Sport.s Control Boani, Aml)ala Cautonmenf. 

Bihar and Orissa Athletic Association.— Bengal Lawn Tennis Association.— /iow/y. 
Jlon. Secretary: Proi. S. M. Moinul Ilsiq, 1 Sccretruy : S. .1. Jhitthews, Esq,, e/o The 
P. U. Baukipore, Patna. I Calcutta .South Club, Calcutta. 

Delhi Hockey Association.— Hoh. Secretary: Bihar and Orissa Lawn Tennis Association.— 

.Md. Hamidudhi, Esq., The University, Delhi. Hony. Secretary : Syed Kaqui Imam, Esq., 

_ . , .y , . ... rr , o Bar-at-laiw, Fraser Road, Patna. 

Punjab Hockey Association.— Huh. Secretary. . « • * . . 

Prol. .Jaggan Rath, Eonnau Christian College, Bombay Lawn Tennis Association.— ZIo?!,)/. 
Lahore. Secretary: E. Rose, Esq., C/o TIio Atlas 

. „ Imsurance Co., JAcl., Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Sind Hockey Association.— .HeH. Secretary: . , n., . » . ; 

JO. S. Britto, Esq., Sind Hookev .VssoK-iation, Delhi Lawn Tennis Association.— 71 oh,*/. 
Karachi. “ Secretary ■. E. \V. Crindal, Esq., e/o The Ridge 

„ . ... ... Club, New Delhi. 

Gwalior Sports Association. — Ihe Manager, , irr 

OrWaliorSport.s Association, Moti Mahal, Owalior. Madras Lawn Tennis Association,— 7/o»//. 

, ... T-r .. . . Secretary :U. V. V. S. Prasad, Esq., Arundal- 

Bhopal Hockey .Association.— Hoh. Secretary . . Guntur (M. & iS. M. Railwav). 

A. G. lamu, hlsq., Miamian, Bhopal. Associalion.-Hmiy. 

Central India Hockey Association*'— H'yn. Sf^cretary : B. 2s’. Bhalla, Bsq.,, Y.M/Q.A, 
Brn'etiinj : Baxi Bagb, liulorc (UJ.)* The Mall, Lahore. 

Manavadar State Hockey Association.— 77oJl. United Prwinces Lawn Tennis AMociation.— 

M, N. Masud, I'Bq. 7'ni'«h; AVm-tory.- rj0H,i/. .S'fW'hf/'//: S. W. Bobb, Esq., lo8, 

iluling Gliiet, Manavadar (Kathlaivar). Civil Lines, Cawnpore. 


Dacca Football Association . — Honorary Sea 
■iary : Daeea Football Association, Dacca. 

Madras Football Associatioa.— Honorary St 
.tary ; Aladras Football Association , Madras 
Railways. — 52. H. .Khan, E.sq,, e/o 
.Railway Board, .Siuilti. 

Karachi. — D. Bhutto, Esq., c/o ' Mes 
Ralli Brothers, Karachi. 


Warrant of Precedence. 


Ttit! following new Warrant of Precedence for ■ 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, and received His Koyal Sign 
Manual, on Ofcii April 1930 

1. Governor- General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 
within their respective charges. 

3. Governors of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

i, Oommander-in-Chief in India, 

5. Governors of the United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma. 

6. Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam ; Governor of the North-West Pro ntier 
Province. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal, 

8. Members of the Govern or-General'i 

■ Executive Council. 

9. Commander-in-Ohief of His Maje.sty’j 
Kaval Porces in the East Indies. 

10. President of the Council of State. 

11. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

13. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 

that of Bengal. 

13. Agents to the Governor-General, Raj' 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India ; Ciiief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 

: Province; Commissioner in Sind; Members of 
Executive Couacils and Ministers of Governors . 

■ and Lieutenant-Governors*; Political Resident i 
In the Persian Gulf; Resident and Commander-' 

■ In-Chief at Aden, and Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore within their respective charges. 

14. Chief Commissioner of Railways ; General I 
OffliceTs Commanding, Northern, Southern, 
Eastern and Western Commands ; and Officers of 
the rank of General. 

15. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. ' 

16. Members of the Executive Council 
and JCinisters, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Biliar and Orissa.* 

17. Agents to the Qovernor-Genetol, Raj- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India ; Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Prontier 
Province ; Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf ; and Residents at Hyderabad and in 
Mysore. 

18. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam;* 
Merabaivs of the Executive Council and Ministers, 
North-West Frontier Province. 


21 . Lieutenant-Generals. 

22. Auditor-Geueral ; Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission ; and Chief Com- 
m issioner of Belhi, when within his charge. 


* I’hc Vice-President of the Council appointed t 

Act ranks in the same article of the Warrant but a 


23. Air Officer Commanding Royal Air 
Force in India; Flag Officer Commanding and 
Director, Royal Indian Alarine ; Members of the 
Railway Board ; Railway Financial Commi.s- 
sioner ; Secretaries to the Government of India; 
and Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research. 

24. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the G overnment of India ; Commissioner 
in Sind ; Controller of Civil Accounts ; Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance ; Judges of Oliief 
Courts ; Members of the Central Board of 
Revenue; and Resident and Oommarider-in- 
Chief at Aden. 

25. Chief Commissioner of tlie Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, when within his charge; 
and Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal, 

26. Commissioners of Revenue and Com- 
missioner of E.\'cise, Bombay; Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India ; Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Burma; Director of Develop- 
ment, Bombay ; Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service; Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs; Financial Commissioners; Judicial 
Commissioners of the Central Provinces, Sind 
and Nortii-West Frontier Provinces ; Major- 
Generals ; Members of a Board of Revenue ; 
Members of the Public Service Commission ; and 
Surgeons-General. 

27. Chairman of the Madras Services Com- 

mission; Vice-Chancellorsofthe Indian Universi- 
ties, ' ; 

23. Agents of State Railways ; Controller 
of the Currency ; Additional Judicial Oommis- 
sioners; Judicial Commissioner, Western India 
.States Agenoy; Commissioners of Division; 
Residents of the 2nd Class ; Deputy Auditor- 
General ill India; Revenue and Divisional 
Commissioners, North-West Frontier Province, . 
within their respective ciiarges. 

29. Alembers of the Indian Civil Service of • 
80 years' standing, whose position but for this 
Article would not be lower than Article 34. 

30. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

31. Advocates- General, Madras and Bombay, r 

82, Chief Secretaries to Governments other 

than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

33. Aceountants-Generai, Class I ; Air Force 
Officer Commanding, Aden ; Brigadiers; Census 
Commissioner for India ; Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department; Comrm-sioneT, 
Northern India Salt Revenue ; Direct ou-Gcncra! 
of Arohseology in India ; Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey ; Director, Intelligence Bureau ; 
Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture ; 
Director of Railway Audit ; Educational Com- 
missioner with the Government of Jndn; 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Comini^-siouer. 
Calcutta; Inspector-General of Forest-; Miliiaiy 
Accountant-General; Public Health Comniis- 
sioner with the Government of JuJia; luid 
Surveyor-General of In dia. ■ 
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34. Additional .Judicial Commissioners ; Chief > Bangoou, within their cliarges; Chief Inspector 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar , of Mines ; Commissioners of Police in the Presi* 
Islands; Chief Commissioner of Delhi; Chief; dency Towns and Rangoon; and Settlement 
Secretary to the Govermnont of Assam ; Chief ! Commissioners. 

Seered.aiy to the G(ivmnme!itof the North-\Ve.st, 41 , Collectors of Customs. Collectors and 
Prontier Pi-ovmce ; Gomimssioners of Division ; , Magistrates of Districts ; Collector of Salt llev- 
Judicial Commissioner, Western India States, enne, Madras and Roinh.ay. Collector of Stamp 
Agency; and Residents ot the _ 2nd Class ; 1 Hevenue and Deputy Collector of J.and Revenue, 
Revenue and Divmional Commissioners of the ' Calcutta, Commissioner of Ajmer-Merivara 
Noitli-Wcst I'routier rrovincR. , i Deputy Commissioners of Districts ; Deputy 

35. Non-Official Presidents of Municipal Commissioner, Port Bl.air ; Divisiomal and 


taries, Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- Residents (other than tlui.=e of the 1st arid 
taries to Local Governments. , 2iid Class); Commissioners of Income Tax; 

36. Accountaiits-General other than. Class Opium Agent, _ Ghazipur ; and Remembrancers 
I ; Chief Accounts Officer, East Indian Railway ; oi Regal Ailairs' and Government Advocates 
Chief Auditor of State Railways; Chief Com- under Local Governments. 

mcrcial Managers of State Railways ; Chief 42. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Conservators of Forests ; Chief isngmeer.s ;* phiancc ; Deputy Secrct.aries to the Government 
Chief _ Engineer, Telegraphs ; Chief Operating of India; Director-Gencr.al of Commcrcia! 
Superintendents of State Rajhy.ays ; Cliiet Intelligence; Director of Inspection, Indian 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways ; Chiel Stores Department ; Director of Public Inf orma- 
Mming Engineer, Railwa 5 ^ Board ; Colonels ; t,iori, Government of India ; Director of Purchases 
Command Controllers of Military Accounts ; and Intelligence, Indian Stores Department: 
Deputy Controller of the Currency at Bombay ; j Director, lUgiilations and Forms in the Army 
Directors of Agriculture ; Director, Agricultural , Deuartment ; E.stablishment Officer in the Army 
Research Institute, Pusa Director of Army j Department ; Secretary to the Imperial Council 
Audit; Director of the Botanical Survey of India; I of Agricultural Research; Secretary, Public 
Director of Civil Aviation m India; Director- ■ service Commission; Secretary to the Railway 
General of Observatories; Directors of Public i jjoard ; and Secretaries to Residents of the First 
Instruction under Local Governments; Director, ' class, within their respective charges. 

Institute. 

bid a Director ?ooffi<dcal Simile v- Director of the Imperial Institute of 

Irilfser, Tinnen-al eSn of A^uVicnltmal i Veterinary Research, Muktesar ; Director of the 
Fbimctfll Advbier Postwn ri Institute of Science; and Principal of 

Bombay and Calcutta; Inspectors-Genera],! 

Civil Hospitals; Inspeetors-Goueral of Polite 
under Local Governments .and in the North- j 
West Frontier Province ; Inspectors-Gcneral of < 

Prisons under Local Governments; Master of ( 

Security Press, Nasik ; Members of the Indian ( 

Civil Service and of the Indian Political Depart- ( 
ment of 23 years' civil service, whose position < 
but for this Article would not be lower than 
Article 65 ; Mint Masters, Calcutta and Bombay ; i 
President of the Forest College and Research | . 

Institute ; Provincial Directors of Public Health ; 
and Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin- 
tendents of State Railways. 

37. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

38. Solicitor to the Government of India 
and Standing Ooun^l for the Presidency of 
Bengal, 

39. Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland. 

40. Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Improve- 
ment Trusts of the Presidency Towns, Rangoon 
and ICarachi ; Chief Executive Officers of the 
Municipalities of the Presidency Towns and 


44. Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Forests; Budget Officer, Finance Department. 
Government of India ; Chief Electrical Engineers; 
Civilian Superintendents of Clothing Factories; 
Ciiillan Superintendents oi Ordnance Factories; 
Colliery Superintendent, East Indian Railway; 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, North- 
West Frontier Province ; Comptroller, Assam ; 
Conservators of Forests; Controller of Army ; 
Factory Accounts; Controller of Marine Accounts; 
Controller, Royal Air Force Accounts; Deputy 
Agents, Deputy 'Praffic Managers, and, Officers* 
of similar status of State Railways; Deputy 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs ; Deputy Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service ; Deputy 
Director-General of the Post Office ; Deputy 
Director-General, Telegraph 'Traffic ; Deputy 
Director, Intelligence Bureau ; Deputy Director, 
Ordnance Factories and Manufacture (if a 
civilian) ; Deputy Inspectors-General of I’olirc ; 
Deputy Military Accountant-General; Director, 
Medical Research; Directors of the Persian (bilf 
Section and of the Persian Section of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department; Directors of 


* .Present incumbents of the office of Chief Engineer who have ranked in entry 33 of ihe 
Warrant of 1898 will rank in entry SS of this Warrant rmtil they relinquish tiieir ofi.cc .as 
’ Chief Engineers. ' . . 

Offloers of similar status are : Deputy Superintendents, Locomotive Dcp.arrmont ; 
Superintendents, Carriage and Wagdn Department^ , Controllers of Stores ; Si nior Signal 
Engineers ; State Railways Coal Superintendent'; Chief -Sledical Officer ; Deputy Chief 
Transportation Superintendents ; Deputy Chief CoEamereial Managers : Dli ucy Chief Mechanical 
Engineers, and Deputy Chief Engineers, - 
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Teleffraph Engineering; Director of Wireless;, 
District Controllers of Military Accounts;) 
Divisional Superintendents, State Railways;) 
Lieutenant-Colonels ; Members of the Madras) 
Servio(3sCommisaion ; Members of the Indian) 
Civil Service and of the Political Department of 
18 years’ civil service, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 55 ;i 
Postmasters-General ; Signal Engineers; andi 
Superintending Engineers. 

45. Assay Master, Bombay; Deputy Auditors- 
General ; and Deputy Controllers of the Currency, 
Calcutta and Northern India. 

46. Actuary to the Government of India; 
Chief Inspectors of Explosives; Chief Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, Presidency I'owns and 
Rangoon ; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps ; Directors of major Laboratories ; 
and Director of Public Instruction, North- 
West Erontler Province, 

47. First Assistant to the Resident at Aden ; 
Private Secretaries to Governors; Political 
Secretary, Aden. 

48. Administrators-General ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates ; Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board ; Judicial Assistant, Aden, when within 
his charge ; Metallurgical Inspector, Jamshedpur; 
and Officers in Class I of the General or the 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Aooounts Service, 

49. Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing, 
Cawnpore ; Commissioner of Labour, Madras ; 
Controller of Patents and Designs; Directors 
of Fisheries in Bengal and Madras; Directors 
of Industries ; Directors of Land Records ; 
Directors of Veterinary Services; Excise Com- 
missioners ; Inspector-General of Railway Police 
and Police Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Rajputana; Inspectors-Qeneral of 
Registration; Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpore ; Registrars of Co-operative Societies ; 
Superintendent of Manufacture, Clothing Fac- 
tory, Shahjahanpore. 

50. District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges, within their own districts. 
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1st and 2nd Class) ; Second Assistant Kosident 
and Protectorate Secretary, Aden; and Settle- 
ment Officers 

56. Assistant Executive Engineers of 20 
years’ standing ; Chief Forest Officer, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands ; Controller of Inspection, 
Calcutta Circle, Indian Stores Department; 
Controller of Purchase, Calcutta Circle, .Indian 
Stores Department; Deputy Directors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department ; Deputy 
Directors of Commercial Intelligence; Dejmty 
Director-General of Arcliaiology ; Deputy 
Director of Industries, United Provinces'; 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces; Government Solicitors otlier 
than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to 
the Government of India; Managing Director. 
Opium Factory, Ghazipur; Officers of the 
Indian Educational Service and of the Indian 
Institute of Science of 18 years’ standing; 
Priiicipals of major Government C'olleges- 
Principal, School of Mines and Geology; 
Registrars to the High Courts; Secretaries to 
Legislative Councils; Superintendent of the 
Government Test House; Superintendents of 
tlie Survey of India ; Assistant Collectors of 
Customs, Assistant Directors-Gcneral of the 
Post Office, Deputy Postmasters-General, Deputy 
Conservators of Forests, Divisional Engineers 
and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs. 
Divisional Engineers and .Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, IVireless, E.xeeutive Engineers of the 
Indian Service of Engineers holding a charge 
declared to be of not less importance than that 
of a division. Forest Engineers, Instructor, 
IVireloss, Officers of the Archseological and 
otlier Sciontitic Departments, Officers of the- 
Indian Agricultural Service, Officers of the 
Indian Veterinary Service, Officers of Class II 
of the Genera] or the Public Works List of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts 
Department, Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of District Officer or a position of similar 
status, Officers of the 1st Division, Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department, 
Senior Inspector of Mines, Superintendents 
and Deputy Commissioners of Police ; Wireless ■ 
Research Officers ; Officers of the Bengal Pilot 
Service of 21 years’ standing. 

57. Assistant Solicitor to the Gavernmenb : 


64. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

55. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts ; Collector of Salt 
Revenue, JIadras & Bombay; Collector of Stamp 
Rovenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts; Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair ; Deputy fecretaries 
' to Local Governments ; Divisional and District 
. and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
t ommissioner of Chota Nagpur); Judicial 
A-sistanl, AiUn ; Political Agents and Superin- 


68. Agent- General in India for the Britisli 
Protectorate in Africa under the administration 
Of the Colonial Office; Consulting Snrvesmr to - 
the Government of Bombay ; Directors of 
Survey, Madras and Bengal ; Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India ; Librarian, ' 
Imperial Library; Public Analyst to the Gov- 
ernment of Madras. 

69. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance f 
Department; Civil Engineer Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance. Factories and Manuf.ie- 
ture ; Civil Secretary and District Magistrate, 
Aden ; District Judges not being Sessions .) iid get.; 
Inspector of General Stores ; Slajors ; i^fi-mbprs 
of the Indian Civil Service of 12 years’ stand mg; 
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Sui)erintendoiits and Deputy Commissioners of 
police of more tlian 15 l>ut less than 20 years’ 
standing; and Works Managers of Ordnance 
PaotorifiS. Sanitary Electrical and Arcliitec- 
tural Specialist officers will take precedence 
in acoordance with ttie rank in the Public Works 
Department fixed for their appointments but 
junior to all Public Works Department officers 
of the corresponding rank. 

60. Assistant Commi.ssioners of Income Tax ; 
Assist ant Executive lilngineers of 12 years’ stand- 
ing ; Assistant Superintendents of tlie Survey 
of India; Chief Works Chemist, Dnited Pro- 
vinces ; E.xaminer of Local Pund Accounts, 
Madras; Inspector of Clothing Stores, Shah- 
jahanpur; Officers of the Indian Educational 
Service and of tlie Indian Institute of Science 
of 10 years’ standing; Officer in charge of the 
Mathematical Instrument Office; Presidency 
Postmasters ; Superintendent, Bombay City 
Survey and Land Records; Superintendents and 
Deputy Commissioners of Police of less than 15 
years’ standing; Assistant Collectors of Customs’ 
Assistant Director-General of the Post Office, 
Deputy Postniasters-General, Deputy Conserva- 
tors of .Forest, DivisionalEngineers and Assistant 
Divisional Engineers, Te'lcgi’aphs, Divisional 
Engineers, and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless, Executive Engineers of the Indian 
Service of Engineers holding a charge declared 
to bo of not loss importance than that ot 
a division, Forest Engineers, Instructor, Wireless. 
Officers of tlie Arohtsological and other Scientific 
Departments, Officers of the Indian Agrioultura) 
Service, Officers of the Indian Veterinary 
Service, Officers of Class II of the General or 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, Officers on tlie Superior 
List of the Military Accounts Department, 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of State Railways who liold the rank of District 
Officer or a position of similar status. Officers 
of the 1st Division, Superior Traffic Branch of 
the Telegraph Department, and Wireless Re- 
search officers of 12 years’ standing. 

61. Assistant Commissioners (Senior), 
Northern India Salt Revenue ; Assistant Chiei 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department ; 
Assistant Controller of Inspection, Calcutta 
Circle, Indian Stores Department; Assistant 
Director of Inspection, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment; Assistant Director of Intelligence, Indian 
Stores Department ; Assistant Directors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department; Assistant 
Metallurgical Inspectors, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment; Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms; 
Assistant Directors of Public Health ; Assistant 
Directors, Railway Board ; Assistant Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance ; Assistant Secretaries 
to the Government of India ; Chemical Examiner 
for Customs and Excise, Calcutta ; Chemist at the 
Government Test House, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment ; Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers | 
n Bengal and Bombay; Commander of the 
Steamer employed in the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department; 
Curator of the Bureau of Education ; Deputy 
Administrator-General, Bengal; Deputy Assis- 
tant Director, Pay and Pensions Directorate, 
Adjutant-General's Branch ; Deputy 0 0 m » 
missioner Northern India Salt Revenue; 
Deputy Commissioners of Salt and Excise; 


Deputy Director of Land Records, Burma; 
Director, Vaccine Institute,' .Belgauni ; District 
Opium Officers ; Divisional Engineers. Telegra- 
phs, of less than 12 yeais’ staiiiiing ; Divisional 
Engineers, Wirelc.ss, of less than 12 years’ .stand- 
ing; Emigration Commissioner; Engineer and 
Electrician of the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment; Examiner of Questioned Dacumenis: 
Executive Engineers of less than 12 years’ 
standing; First \ssistant Oominis.sioner, Port 
Blair; General Managers, Nortliern India Salt 
Revenue ; Honorary l’ro.«ideney Magistrates : 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Stadras ; Judges 
of Presidency Courts of Small Causes ; Lady 
Assistants to the Inspectors General, Civil Hospi- 
tals ; Legal Assistant in the Legislative Depart- 
ment ot tlie Government of India ; Offioer.s of 
the Bengal Pilot Service of 10 years’ standing: 
Officers cf tlie Provincial Civil Services drawing 
the maximum pay of the time-scale or upwards 
Physicist at tlie Government Test Hmi.se, Indian 
Stores Department; Presidency Magistrates; 
Protector of Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration, Calcutta • Protectors of .Emigrants ; 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind: 
Registrars to Chief Courts ; Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay ; Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal ; Secretary, Board of Exa- 
miners ; Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 
the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
Madras, when a member of the Provincial 
Service ; Senior Income Tax Officer, Bombay, 
and Income Tax Officers drawing the maximum 
pay of tlie time-scale ; and Superintendents of ■ 
Central Jails and Civil Surgeons not belonging 
to the Indian Medical Service. 

1. The entries in the above table apply exclu- 
sively to the persons entered therein, and while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-offloial community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage. 

2. Officers in tlie above table will take prece- 
dence in order of tlie numbers of the entries. 
Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence inter se, according to the date of entry 
into that number. 

3. When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, ho will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him. 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table will rank in that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents. 

5. All officers nob mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades, 

6. All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the Governor-General in Council 
in case any question shall arise.* When the 
position of any such person is so determined 
and notified, it shall be entered in tlie table in 
italics, provided he holds an appoiniment in 
India. 
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7. jNofching in tlje foregoing rules to dispute Patents; Knight; Grand Gross of the Path ; 
the existing practice relating to precedence at Knights Grand Goinniancl er of the Star of India ; 
the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of Knights Grain! Cross of St. iMichaol and St. 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- George ; Ivnights Grand Connuandcr of tlie 
General in Council to be empowered to make Indian Empire ; Knights Grand Cross of Uio 
rules for such occasions in case any dispute Koyal Victoria Order ; ICniglits Grand Cross ot 
shall arise. the Order of the liritisli_ Empire— Imnyd lately 

S. Kie following will take courtesy rank as 

Shown. Commander of the Star of India ; Kriighte 

Consuls-General— Immediately after Article Oommander of St. ilichacl and St. George; 
83, which includes Brigadiers; Consuls— Iiu- Kniglits Commander of the Indian Empire; 
mediately after Article 36 which includes Colo- Knight Couimaiidor of tlie Koval Victorian 
nels; Vice-Gonsuls—Immediately after Article urder; Knigiit Commander of the Order ot tlie 
59, which includes Majors. Briti-sli Fjthpire ; Knights Bachelor— Imme- 

Consular oftieers de enrnere will in their diatel.v after the Itesideiits of the and Class 
respective grades take precedence of consular Article iiS. 

oflicers who are not dc earriere. 10. All ladies, unless by viitue of holding an 

9. Th. be 9lve, bv eeuet™. 

ewding^o the rank herein assigned to their 
do not hold appomtincntb in India . respective husbands, witli the exception of 

Peers according tu their precedence in England; -wives of Peers and of ladies hating precedence 
Knights of tho Garter, tlie. Tliistle, and St. }„ England indepondeatly of their husbands, 
Patrick; Privy Councillors; Members of the a,ifi who are not in rank‘ below the daughters 
Council of tho Secretary of State for India— of Barons ; sucli ladies to take place aceord- 
Immediatcly after Members of tlie G’overnor- i„g to tlicir several ranks, with reference to 
General’s Executive Council, Article 8, sneh precedence in England immediately after 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the wives of Members of the Governor-General’s 
the United Kingdom according to date of E.vecutive Coiincdl. 

* In virtue of the provisions of section 0 (ii) of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or Arch- 
deacon who held a bishopric or archdimonnry on the 1st March 1930 takes rank as follows • — 
Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, immediately after Chief Justice of Bengal, .Article 7. 
Bishops of Madras and Bombay, imraediatoly after Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
r tlmt of Bengal, Article 12. 

Bishops of Lahore, Kaugoon, Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately after Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi, wiieu within hi.s charge, Article 22. 

Bisiiops (not territorial) under license from the Crown, immediately after Ciiief Secretaries 
to Governments, otiier than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and Assam, Article 32. 
ArchdeaconsofCalcutta, Madras and Bombay, in Article 33. 

Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Kaugoon and Nagpur, in Article 39. 


Members of the Itoyal E.-imily. . 
Foreign Sovereigns and members of 
their families. . 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal .... 

. Sultan of '-fianzibar .. .. 

Ambassadors .. .. 

Prime Minister of Nepal 
Governor of the Iftench Settlements in 
India. , 

Governor of Portuguese India . - 
Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies . , 
.Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 
Colonies. 

Maharaja of Bhutan 

.Plenipotentiaries and Envoys , . 



When the Sovereign is present in pers 
On tlie anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of the Keiguing Sovereign 
the Birthday of tho Consort of the Ileigain 
Sovereign ; the Birthday of tho Queen 
Mother ; Proclamation Day 


1 On arrival at, or depart 
. 'i station, or when attend 
! ceremony. 
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Jn'o. of Occasions on which salute is fired. 

Persons. Guns. . 

Viceroy and Governor-General .. 31 On arrival at, or departure, from, a militai' 

station -within Indian territories or v/hen 
attending ti State ceremonv. 

Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 On aasumiiif: or relinqnisiiing oflire whether 
in India. temporarily or perinanentiy. On occasions 

Qf g, public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremoiiial 
occasions such as arriviiiR at cr leaving a 
Durbar, or -when paying a formal visit to a 
Iltiling Chief. Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station, if desired. 

Eesidents, 1st Class 

Agents to the Governor-General 

Commissioner in Sind 

Agent to the Governor in Hathiawar . . 

Desidents, 2nd Class 
Political Agents (6) . . 

Command er-in-Chief in India (if a Field 
Marshal). 


■ Same as Governors, 


13 1 On assuming or relinquishing offliee, and 

X on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
ll j parture from a military station. 

19 ■) On assuming or relinquishing office. On 

public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on forma! cere- 
- monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
17 J sired. 

.. Same as for military officer of correspond* 
ing rank (see E.R.). 

15 1 0n assuming or reilnqiiiahlng oommanci 

13 and on occasions of public arrival afc 
>■ or departure from, a military station 
11 within their command. Also on occa- 
1 sions of private arrival or departure, if deeSr- 


Oommander-in-Chiefin India (if a General) 
Naval Goramander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c) 

G.Oa.C. in C.-Commanda id) 
Major-Generals Commanding Districts 
(d). 

Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 
dants Commanding Brigades id). 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

Salutes of 21 guns. Cuteh. The Maharao of, 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Gwalior The Maharaja (Scindia) of. Jodhpur (Marwar), The Maharaja of. 

Hyderabad. The Nizam of. Maharaja of. 

Jammu and Kashmir, The Maharaja of. * mif \r 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Mysore. The Maharaia of. The Maharaja of. 

•Salutes of 19 guns. Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. Salutes of 15 guns 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. , Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Kolhapur, The Maharaja of. Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Travancore. The Maharaja of. Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Ddaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja 

Salutes of 17 guns. : Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja 

Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 

Bikanert The Maharaja of. Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Biindi. The Maharao Raja of. Idar. The Maharaja of. : 

Cochin, The Maharaja of. Jaisalmer. Ttoe-Mrdjarawa) of. 

ib) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached, ;; 

(c) According to naval rank, W'ith two guns added. . s , . 
id) No military oflttcer shall receive an arfclUery salute unless hf i-s V’‘ '’jotuai milit 
maud and is theseniormilitary officerlutbespot. AttentioD is invited to the e 
■allowed for individuals. ■ . . - ■ ■ 
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HaluteaofQijiins, 
Balaainor. The Nawab (Babl) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 
Bausda. The Baja of. 

Baraundha. The llaja of. 

Bariya, The llaja of. 

Bhor. The Baja of. 

Ohhota Udepur, The Baja of. 
Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The llaja of. 

Kalahandi. The Maharaja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchfpur. The Bao Bahadur of. 
Limbdi. The Thakor Saheb oi. 
Loharu. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Baja of. 

Maihar. The Baja of. 

Mayurhhauj. 'J'he Jlaharaja of. 
MiidUol. The Baja of. 

Nagod. The llaja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Chief of. 

Sant. The llaja of. 

Aavazjfcvadi. The Sar Besai of. 
Shahpura. The Baja of. 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 
Wadhwau. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Yawushwe, The Sawbwa of. 


•Khaiz-pur. TJie Mir of. 
ICii-hatigarh. The Maharaja of.. 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Tartabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Eampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

Saluterof IS guns. 
Benares, The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar, The Maharaja of . 
Gooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Baua of. 
Jlnd. The Maharaja of. 
.Tnnagadh. The Nawab of. 
KapurthaJa. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipla, The Maharaja of. 
Eatlam, The Maharaja of, 
Tripura. The Maharaja of, 

Salutei of 11 ffutm. 
Ajalgarh. The Maharaja of. 
AUrajpur, The Baja of. 

Baonl. The Nawab of. 

Barwaai. The Earza of. 

Bljawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur, The llaja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of, 
Ohamba. The Baja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpnr. The Maharaja of. 
Paridkot, The Baja of. 

Clondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jhabua, The Baja of, 

Maler Kotla, The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Baja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narsinggarh. The llaja of. 
Panna. The Maharaja of. 
Pudukkottai. The llaja of. 
Radhaupur, The Nawab of. 
Bajgarb. The Baja of. 

Sailana. The Raja of. 

Samthar, The Baja of. 

Sirmur. The Maharaja of. 
Sltamau. The llaja of. 

Suket. The llaja of. 

Tehi'i. The Baja of. 

IVankaner, The Baj Saheb of. 


Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guni,'. 

Kalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud IChan, 
G.c.i.E., Wali of. 

Salutes of 19 guns. 

Bikaner. Lieut.-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, o.o.s.i., g.c.i.e., 
G.C.V.O., G.B.E., K.C.B., A.D.O., Maharaja of. 

Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, G.O.S.I.. 
G.O.I.E., G.B.E., Maharao of, 

M.vsore. Her Highness Maharani Kemj a 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vauivilas Sannldbaua, 
O.I.. Maharani of. 

Patiala. Lleut.-General His Highness Maharajti- 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Alahinda 
Bahadur, G-c.s.i., G.o.i.E., g.O.v.o., g.b.e., 
A.D.O., Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-uI-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Baliadur Saulat Jang, Q o.S.i., g.O.i.e., 

Nawab of. 
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Salutes of tninx. 

Alwar. Colonel Ilia Highness Sewai Maharaj 1 
Hliri Joy Singliji, G.c.Mc., K.o.s.i., Maharaja of. 

Dholpiir. Lloutei.iapfc-Coloiicl His Highness j 
Maharajadhiraja Shri Sawai Maharaj-Rana 
Sir U'daibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo K.O.S.I,, K.O.y.O., Maharaja 
Bana of. 

Ovchha. His Higliness Maharaja Mahendra 
Sawai Sir Prarai Singh Bahadur, G.C.s.i. 
G.C.I.B., Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 15 ijum. 

Benares. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, G.O.S.I., G.o.i.E., Maharaja of. 

Jind. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir lUmhir Singh Hajendra Baha- 
dur, G.O.I.E., K.O.S.I., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohaba 
Khanji Rasulkhanji, Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. Colonel His Highness Manaraja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, a.c.s.i., g.o.i.e., 
G.B.B., Maharaja of. I 

Nawauagar. Colonel His Highness, Maharaja 
Shri Digvijaysinhji, Maharaja of. 

Salutes ofll yum. 

Aga Khan, His Hlghnes Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, G.O.S.h, G.O.I.E., G.O.V.O., of 
Bomba.y. 

Bariya. Captain H. n. Maliarawal Siiri Sir 
Banjitsinhji Mansinhji, k.o.s.i., Raja of. 

Chitrai. His Higliness Mehtar Sir Shuja-u- 
Mulfc, K.O.liE., Mehtar of. ' 

Dharampur. H. H. !Mahar.ana Vijayadevji of. 

Lunawada. His Highness Maharana Birbhudra- 
sinhjij Raja of. . j 

Sangli, Lt.-M;eliorban Sir Chintamanrao ! 
Dhundiro alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan,! 

K.C.I.E., Raja of. I 

‘ 

Vanlrancr. Captain His Highness Raj Saheb , 
Sir Amarainhji Banesinhji. K.c.i.E,, Raja , 
Saheb of. J 


I Salutes of yiinit. 

[Bashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Loharu. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-diu Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.o.i.E., eai-Hawab of. 

Houg Mit, TJkhiu Manng, K..s.ii., Sawbwa of.' 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 yuns, 

Bhopal. The Benam (or Nawabl of, within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permanently. 

Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. "Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 

Udaijiur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per. 
manently. 

Salute of 19 yuns. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 

Salute of 17 yiins . 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur. The IDr of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
permanently.) 


Salutes of 1& gum. 

Benares, The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. The Hawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Habha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. , 

Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
^rmanently.) 

Salutes of 12 guns. 

Janjiia. The Hawab of, (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently.) 
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Salntes of ll guns. 


Within the limits of his 
permanently. 


Bavantvadi, The Sar Desai of 


Salutes of 6 guns. 


Fired by British Ships of War in the Per^ 
Sian Gulf at the termination of an oJiicial 
visit by this Chief. 

VAt the termination of an official visit. 


Abu Dhabi. The Shaikh of 


Bunder Abbas. The Governor of 
Lingah. The Governor of ,, 

Muhammerah. The Governor of 
Muhammerah. Eldest eon of the Shaikh of 


Fired on occasions when he visits one of H 
Majesty’s ships as his father's representi 
tive. 


Salutes of 3 guns. 


Ajroan. The Shaikh of . . 

Dibai. The Shaikh of .. 
Bas-al-Kheima. The Sliaikli of . . 
Shargah. The Shaikh of . . 
Umm»ul-Qavraiu. The Shaikh of 


Fired by British Ships of War in the Per* 
- Sian Gulf at the termination of offleial 
visits by these Chiefs. 


TAStE OP LOCAl PfiKSONAi SAIiUTES. 

Salutes of 11 gum. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ail al Kha« Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian' 
Utah, K.c.i.E,, c.s,i.. Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an offleiaj 

visit by this Chief. 


(Table op) Provisional Xooal Saluies. 
Salutes of 17 guns. 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, 


Salutes of 13 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a memboir 
of the ruling family. » 

Saluies of Q guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not a' 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 guns. ■■.A 


Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 

Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 

Qatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 8 gum 

Bahrain. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other") 
member of the ruling family. ' 

Kuwait. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other 
member of the ruling family. ^ 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, 


Fired when acting as Deputy of these Chiefs. 


(Table op) Peovisional Pbesonal SAiuras* 
Salutes of IB guns. 

'llpncy Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Ehan, Fired by British Shlpi 
E.c'.'-'.T., Shaikh of Mabammerab, Gulf at the termin 


Indian Orders. 

The Star of India. 


The Order ol the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1366, 
IST.i, 1S76, 1697,1902, 1911, iOl.'i, 1920 and lOS.'i 
and the dignity of Knight Grand Commander may 
be conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects tor important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire ; the second and 
third classes for services in the Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Vieeroj’ of India), the first 
class of forty-six Knights Grand Commanders 
(24 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred and six Kniglits Commanders, 
and the third class of two hundred and 
thirty-seven Companions, exclusive of Extra 
and Honorary Members, as well as certain i 
additional Knights and Companions. i 

Trie Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com - 1 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches ! 
tied together in satire, of the united’ red and | 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown : i 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked j 
together by gold chains, (ti) The Star of a 1 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays i 
of gold Issuing from a centre, having thereon a I 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a ' 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of tlie Order, 
Heaven’* Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (lii) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, sot in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing tlie 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star ol five 
points, all in diamonds, fiv) The Mantle of 
fight blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four Inches w)de for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around bis neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds, A Companion wears around his 
neck a badge of the same form as appointea 
tor a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half Inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
cedpient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Oaloutta. 

Sovereign of the Order .— His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Bmperot of Inlia. 


, Grand Master of the Order:— Ilia Excel- . 
; Icncy the Yici>ro.v and (uncruni-Gt-iHral oi 
'India, the Mavfiuess of Linlithgow, G.M.S. I., 

G. M.I.E. 

Officers of the Order :-~l!eiiist,rar : Col. the 
Hon. Sir George Arthur Charles Crichton, 
K.C.V.O., Secretary of the Central Chancery ' 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St. James’ Palace, 
London, \V. 1. 

Secreiary: The Hon'hle Sir Bertrand GInnev, 
K.C.I.B., C.S.T., Secretary to the Govt-rnmont of 
India in the Eoreigii and Political Department. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. L) 

H. M. Queen Mary. 

H. R. H. The Duke of Connaught. 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C. S, I.) 
His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
G.O.I. E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh oi Muhani- 
march and dependencies. 

Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-ed-Dowleh 
Amir-i-Akram, son of His Royal Highness 
the late Sultan Sir Massoiid Mirza, Yemin- 
ed-Dowleii, Zil-e.s- Sultan of Persia. 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Share Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, G.B.E., K.O.I.E., of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal), 

JTis Ex.'idlcncy Genenil Sir Padma Slmmshere 
Jung Bahadur lUna, G.B.E., K.C.l.B., 

Coinmander-ln-Gliief, Nepal. 

Honorary Companions. 

H. H. Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-u3- alydl 
Turkl, K.O.I.E., Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 
Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, s n o£ the 
Sheikh of Bahrain. 


Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. 1.) 
H. H. The Gaekwar of Barods 
11. H. The Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of I’enthurst : 

Sit John Hewett 

H. a. The Maharaja of Bikaner 

H- H. Maharao of Kofeah 

H. H. The Maharaja ijf Kuparlliaia 

His Exalted Highness the Nu uu of H yiierabad 

fl, H. The Aga Khan 

Hv H. The Maharao of Ciitch 

Earl Willingdou' 

He H. The Maharaja of rati da 
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Tlie l[arciups>s of Zetland. 

H. II. The Maharaja ol AJwar 
Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Lee of Jlareham 
The Earl of Lytton 
Viscount Halifax ^ ■ 

Sir Harcourt Butler 
Sir Leslie ’Wilson 
Viscount Goschen., 

I'ielil Marshal Sir William Birdwoorl. 

The Bight Honourable Sir John Allaebrook 
Simon. 

Pipld-.Murshiil Sir Gland AVilliam .Tacob. 

His Highiuss The Maharana of Udaipur. 

His Highness The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 
Viscount Peel. 



H. H. The Kawab of Bhopal. 

Sir William Malcolm Hailey. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir. 
Lieutenant-Colonel The Bight Honourable Sir 
Samuel John Quniey Hoare. 

The Bight Honourable SirEredericlc Hugh Sykes. 
Lt.-Col. The Bight Hon’blc Sir George Fredrick 
Stanley. 

Field Marshal His Excellency Sir Philip 
Chetwode. 


Knights Commanders (K.C.S.I.) 

Sir Hugh Shakespear Barner 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple MarCindale 

H, H. Maharaja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Maharaja of Eatlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Hawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Onterio Miller 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Lord Mestoii of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Bashleigh Wynne 

H. H} Maliaraja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

Sir M. F, O'Dwyer 

Sir Michael Wiliiara Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Bn rrard 

Sir P. Sundarain Aiyar Sivaswami Alyar 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

H. H. Wawab of Slaler Kotla 

Sir William Henry ClarK i 

Major-General Sir Percy Z.achariah Cox 

Sir Harrington Vemey Lovett 

Sir Eobert Woodburn Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 

Sir .Alexander Gordon Cardew 

Lieiit.-Col. Sir Hugh Dalv 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

Lifiif.-Gol. Sir F. E. Younghusbajid 

Sir T. Mi'iisou 

Lient.-Geii. G. Al. Kirkpatrick 
M.ijor-Gcn. It C. O. Stuart 
r-ir III urge llivirs Lowndis 
H. H. Maliarajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahir Smgli Bahadur of Jalsalmer 


I Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
H, H. The Maharaja of Datia 
H. H. The MaJiaraj Bana of Dholpur 
Lieut, -General Sir William Baine Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
1 Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
1 Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor PvOWlart 
! Sir G. Carmichael 
Dr, Sir M. F,. Sadler 
Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 
Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Bight Hon'ble Lord Southhorough 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maclagan 
Sir William Marris 
Sir H. D. Beatson-Bel! 

Sir t. J. Kershaw 
Sir L. David-son 

The Hon’ble Sir C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wlieeler 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ran- 
jitsinghji Manainghjl, Baja of Baria. 

Sir Hamilton Grant 

The Bt. Hon’ble Dr. SirTej Bahadur Sapru 

Sir Ibrahim B.ahlmtuIIa 

Sir Charles Innes 

The Maharao of Sirohi 

Sir Montagu Butler 

H. n.The Maharaja of Bajpipla 

Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Sir Frederic Whyte 
The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 
'The Hon’ble Sir Abdur Bahim 
H. H, the Nawab of Junagadh 
Sir Henry Lawrence 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bewa 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta. 

Sir S. P. O’Donnel. 

H, ’E. Sir Hugh lanadown Stephenson 
H.E. Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muliammad Habituliah 
Sir William John Keith 

Naw'ab Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan of Bahawal- 
pur. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Porbunder 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
Sir James Crerar 
Sir Jean Bieu 
! Sir George Lambert 
H. H. 'The Maharaja of Morvi 
Sir George Bainy. 

Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir Denys Bray. 

Sir Atiil Chandra Chatterjee 
His Highness the Baja of Mandi. 

Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 

Sir Norman Marjoribaiiks. 

Sir George Schuster. 

The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lai Mlttcr. 

Captain H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir. 

Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.cj.u., of Panna ; 
Major H. H. Baja Narendra Shah, of lehrl. 
Major-General Sir Leonard Bogers, 

H. E.Sir James David Sifton. 

H. E. Sir Michael Keane. 
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Lieiit.-Ool. H. E. Sir llalpli Griffith. 

Kiian Ealiadur ilian Sir Eazl-i-Hiisain, 

Sir Joseph William Bhore. 

His Excellency Sir Ilari'y Haig. 

The JTfm'ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmed Said Khan, oi' Ohittari. 

The JTon’ble Sir Himry Eaffleld Crailr. 

Vice- Admiral Sir Hnmi>hr(!y Thomas Walwya. 

Sir lluginald Arthur Mailt. 

n. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson, 

H. H. the Maharaja o£ Benares. 

Sir Ghulani ITus-tIu Hidayatullah. 

H. JS. Sir Clarendon Gowan. 

' H. H. the Maharaja of Manipur. 

Sir Edward Maynard des Champs Cliamier. 

The Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce. 

II. H. The Itaja of Savantvadi. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Ackroyd Woodhead. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Karauli. 

His Highness Sri Liikshmansirigh of Dungarpur. 
Hi.s rrighiie.Bs the Maharaja of d'ripura, 
llis Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawahagar. 

The Hon. Sir 11. D. Bell. 

SlrM. L. Gwyer. 

Major-General Henry Kar.slake, C.n., C.il.G., D.S. 

H. H, the Nawab of llampnr 

The Hon'blft Sir Nripeudra Nath Sircar 

The Hou’ble Sir James Grigg, K.o.l!. 

II. H. the Maliarana Kaj Salmi) of Wankancr. 
Sir lleginald Isidore B,ol)ert (Haney, k.o.i.k. 
Tile Hon’ble Sir Maneekji Byrainji Dadablioy, 
K.C.I.E. 

Companions (C.S.L) 

Col. Charles Edward Yate, 

Henry Aiken Anderson. 

Lieut-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon. 

Charles Gerwieu Bayne. 

Hartley Kennedy. 

Wiliiain Charles Maepherson. 

Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery. 

' William Thomas Hall. 

Uiohard Townsend Greer 
Sir Louis William Dane 
Herm mn Michael Kisoh 
Sir Cecil Michael Willord Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Francis Alexander Slaoke 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
William Arbuthnot Inglis 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague i’aklngton 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 
Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 
Norman Goodford Choi meley 
Walter Francis Rice 
Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Sir John Walter Hose • 

Charles Ernest Year Goument 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper W alsh 
Sir Edward V ere Levinge 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Casson 


William Axel Hertz 
Brevet-Colonel Sir Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieat.-Col. Sir John Bamsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Dr. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thorn hagh Gurdon 
MajorEdmuud Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jung 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 
Lieat.'Ool: Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Eenny-Tallyour 
Col. Alain Cbartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

William OgHvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 

Col. Lostoek Hamilton Reid 

3urg,-Gen. Henry W^’icktiam Stevenson 

Lleut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MaoNabb 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Frederick William Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

Raja Sir Dai jit Singh of Jullunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A. Butterworth 

Sir Hubert John Maynard. 

Lt,-Col.A.B. Dew * 

Sir Hugh T. Keeling 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Sir Robert R. Scott 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadkr 

Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Gumming 

Lieut.-Col. Stephen Lushington Aj liij 

Sir James Honssemayne DuBoulay 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 

T. A, Chalmers 

R. Bum 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir W. 0, Knight 
Sir Patrick James Fagan 
Lt.'Ool. Lawrence Impey 
Ool. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-CoL Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Gol. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard , 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Francis Ooope French 
Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J. 0. Bimington 
Colonel H. R, Hopwood 
Biig.-Qeneral R. H. W. F 
L. E. Buckley 
0. H, Bompaa 
M-M. S. Gubbay 
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Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.- General W. G. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. ADder‘V)n 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Major-General L. 0. Dunsterville 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
Lieuc.-Ool. Horbeifc Des Yoeux 
Col. Charles Eattray 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Sir Felix Fordati Heady 
Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Eient.-Gol. Patrick Hobert Cadeil 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dowda 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel {temporary Colonel-on-the-stalf) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wiltrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col. Frederick James Moberly 
Brigadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Major-Gen. William' Cross Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier- General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryoe Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

H, E. General Robert Archibald Oassels 
Frederick Campbell Rose 
SirSelwyn Howe Fremantle 
Peter W'ilUain Monle 
Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 
* Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 
Major-General Edward Arthur Fagan 
' Major-General Herbert William Jackson 
' Lt.-Ool. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
The Hon’ble William Pell Barton 
0. F. Payne 
W. J. J. Howley 
Sir Ben tram P. Standen 
Sir John L. Maffey 
Lieut.-Col. J. L. W; F. Frenoh-Mullen 
Lt.-Col. J. L. R. Gordon, O.B. 

Colonel C. W. Prof eit 
H. M. R. Hopkins 
li. A. Graham 
Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke 
L!eut.-Col. D. Donald 
Col. G. B-M. Sarel 
Col. B. A. D.McVcan 
Col. H. G. Burrard 
Coi. J. H. Foster Lakin 
Major-General G. A. H. Beatty. 

Sir Robert Holland 
C. J. Hallifax 
Xleut.-Goneral H.F. Cooke 
Lieut.-Col. E. M. Proes 
L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
W. H. Gourlay 

Lieiit.-Geuci-al Sir Kenneth Wtgram, I. A. 


Rai Bahadur Dewan Bishaii Das 
Sir Arthur Rowland Kiiapp 
Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 

S. R.Hignoll 

Major-General S. F. Muspratt 
\V. E. Coplcston 
Frederick B. Evans 
.1. E. Webstt r 

Diwan Bahadur Raghuuatha Rao Ram Chamlra 
Rao 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mebrab Kli.an, Chief 
of Bugti Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart, 

Capt. Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir Edward M. Cook 
Sir Francis Charles Griliith 
Mttharaj Shri Fateh Singh 
J. Hullah 

Sir , Tohn F. Campbell - 
.T. Milne 

The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 
Lt.-Col. SirW.F.T. O’Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 

L, F. Morshead 
Sir S. A. Smyth 
Colonel W.H.Jefferey 

C. G. Adam 

Djwan Bahadur T, Raghavayya Pantulu Garu, 
Raja Ejnz Rasul Khan of Jehangirabad 

D. H. Lees 

H, P.TolItnton 

A.W. MeNiiir 

W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir E. J. floadlam 

.S.F. Stewart 

Sir D. T. Chadwick 

•M, E. Couchman 

F, G. Pratt 
Sir R. Oakden 

Major-General Sir T. H. Symons 
F. Lewlsohn 
W. P. gangster 

T. Emerson 
A. H. Ley 
Sir E. Burdon 

A. W. Pirn 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham 
L. Birley 
N. Maemichael 

The Hon’ble Sir A. Y. G. Campbell 
Lieut.-Col. S. B. A. Patterson 

B. .Foley 
A. Langley 

Lieutenant-Colonel M, L. Ferrar 
Brigadier- General Sir T. H. Keyes 
R. J. S. Dodd. 

Major H. G. Vaux. 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 
Sir H. G. Stokes 

Rana Bhagalchand, Raja of Jubbal 
J. C. Ker 

Sir M. G. Simpson 
Lt.-Colonel 0. G. E. Bruce 
R. T. Harrison 

C. T. MuUings. 

H, L. Blrdwood 
J. Ghosal 
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J .H . Field 

W. .T. WilkinsoD-Gruillemard. 

H. A. Thorntoa 
:U. J. Irwin 
J. 15. C. Jukes. 

H. A. B. Vernon. 

The Hon’blo I*Ir. Thomas Cooper. 

Nawab Malik Hayafc Klian Nun. 

Tlif Hon’l)lc Ivunwar Sir Ja-'dish Prasad, 

H. Iv. Briscoe. 

G. Wiles, 

Sir Charles Tegart. 

'Idle Hnu’We Sir Courtenay Latimer, 

.T. H. Garrett, 

C .B. Cunningham. 

T. H. Horony. 

Eajn- Padam Singh, Baja of Bashahr. 

L.M. Stubbs. 

The Hon ’bin Sir George Cunningham. 

Col. W, H. Evans. 

G. S. Wilson. 

The Hon’hln Lt.-Col. Sir George Ogilvie. 

J. A. Shillidy. 

John Tarlton Whitty. 

Henry George Walton. 

Sir George Anderson. 

Colonel John Plxilip Cameron, i.m.s. 

Sir David George Mitchell. 

Douglas Gordon Harris. 

Brevet-Colonel Frederic Percival Mackie. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Idwal Geoffrey Llojul. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bertrand James Glancy. 

The Hon’bla Mr. John CoIIard Bernard Drake, 

Charles William Aldis Turner. 

Sir Charles Alo.vander Soutor. 

The Hon’blo Mr. John Austen Hubback. 

Digby Livingstone Drake- Brockman. 

Jolin Arthur Laing Swan. 

Arthur Balph Astbury. 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe. 

H. Calvert. 

O. B. Cot.terel. 

Sir Eric Melville. 

B. M. Makwell. 

A. H. Mackenzie, 

W, H. Lewis. 

A.H.Lloyd. 

The Hon’ble Sir Robert Reid, 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. 31. Olay. 

R. H. Thomas. 

R. B. Ewbauk. 

The Hoii’blc Mr. M. G. Hallett. 

The Hon’lde Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, 

The Hon. Mr. P, 0. Tallents, 

R. H. Beckett, 

P. J, Patrick, 

V. Hart. 

: : Gordon. 

The Hon’ble Mr. T. A. Stewart. 

The Hon’blc Mr. A. G. Glow. 

F. A. Sachse. 

E. F. Thomas, 
a. C, Garbctt. 

Hony. Brigadier G. P. Sanders, 

C. M. Lane. 

Col. D. B. Ross. 

G. R. F. Tottenham. 

T. Sloan. 

C, F. Bractenbury, , , 

W. Booth- GraVeley. 

E. E. Tm-ner. 

W. H. Thomp,son. 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

_This Order, instituted by ,H. 31. Queen 
Victoria, Empres.s of India, Deccmlwr 1877, and 
extended luid enlarged in ISSU. 1SS7, lSS)g, 1807, 
1902, 1911, 1915, 19211 and lild.l, is i-onferrcd fur 
services rendered to the Indian Erapivc, luid 
consists of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty- 
two Knights Grand Comnuinders (of wiunu li'ie 
Grand blaster is first and priueiiiar). one buudred 
and fifty Kuiuhts Commander.-, and an hideiiidlo 
number of (kunpanions (not exceeding, without 
siieeial .statute, 54 noiniuations in any one year), 
also ,K.\'tiu and Honorary Mi-miHu-s over and 
above, tile v.icancies caused by proniotiou to a, 
higlier cla-.s of tlie Grder. a- well as certain 
Additional Knigiits and t’omiruiiou.s aTmoiiited 
by ,si)i>eial -tatutc -fan. 1st, 19i)9. commemora- 
tive of tiic .50th Anniversary of tin; a-smuption 
of Crown Govenuueiit of India. 

The Insignia are: (i) The Collar of gold 
formed of elephants, iotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whoie linked together with 
chains ; {it) The Star of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Efllgy, within a pugyle 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed im» 
peratricU Auspiciit. and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold *J (iiil The Ba»QB consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed veit, attcl 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vlo- 
■ 's Royal Effigy, witiiin a purple circle, edged 
_ lettered gold, inscribed Imperatneia 4ut* 
picMt, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold ; (iv) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
wliite silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of ; 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears : (<r) around his . 
neck a ribbon two inches In width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size ; (h) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which : 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, 01 if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order. s; 

A Companion wears around his neck a 
badge (not returnable at death! of the B,ame form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of tho 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereiga of the Order: — His G.-a- 

cious Majesty The King-Emperor of Tiulin. 

Grand Master of the Order:— H. B. 
the Viceroy (Marquess of Linlltligow from 
April IBthv 10330 

Officers of the Order The same as for 
the Order ot the Star of India. 

Extra KMghl Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Dnke of Connaught 
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Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

■ H. E. Shaikh Sir Khazxl Khan, Shaikh of 
Mohaininerah and Dependencies. 

H. Ja. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur 
Eahman bin Faisal-al-Saud Saltan of Nojd 
and Dependencies. 

IT. H. the Prime Minister of Nepal, 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon B. Clemeut-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
'Cavaliere Sir Filippo De’FlHppl 
Honorary Colonel Supradlpfca Manvabar, 
General Sit Baber Shumshere .Tung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal , ^ 

H. II. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ail 
Sultan of Lahej 
, Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padina Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur, liana of Nepal 
Genl. SirTej Shurn Shere Jung Baluulur, Rana 
of Nepal 

H. E. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsin, Chiang Chur 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere .lung Bahadur, 
Rana of Nepal. 

H- H. .Saiyid Sir Taimur bin Faisal biu-us- 
.Sniyld Turkl, c.s.i., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. 

His Hiirhness the Maharaja of Bhutan. 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Aliined Bin Jabiral Sabab, 

* Ruler of Kuweit. 

H. E. Shaikh Hamid Bia’Isa A1 Khalifat Shaikh 
of Bahrain, -G.S.I. 

! Knights Grand Commanders (6.C.I.E.) 
i H, H. The Maharao of Cuteh 
V H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndai 
K H. H. The Aga Khan 
J Lord Lamington 
J Sir Walter Lawrence 
; H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
j. H. H. The tiaharao of Kotah 
j Maharaja Peshkar Sir ICishan Parsbad 
1; Lord Hardiuge 
if, Sir Louis Dane 
8 Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 
Earl Willlugdon 
; The Yuvaraja of Mysoic 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 
; The Marquess of Zetland, 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer 
IT. H. Sir Gulam Muhammad All, Prince of 
Atcoti 

Major-General Sir Percy Zacharlah Oox 
H. U. Tukoji Rao HI, ex-Maharaja of Indore 
. Lord Lloyd. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda 
H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
,H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala • 
imrd Lytton 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The Right Hon’bie Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, 0 y.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoaro Vincent, 

Sir Harcourt; Butler 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

lit. Hon. Sir I^eslie Orme Wilson 


Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Bard wan 
Viscount Goschen 
H. H.The Maharaja of Kolliapur. 

Lord Halifax. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jaciison. 

Sir Malcolm Ilailoy. 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Hari Singh of K.ashmir 
The Right Hou’ble Sir Fivderick Sykes. 

H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal 
Marquess of Linlithgow 

Lt.-f:ol. The Righl llon’ble Sir George Frederick 
Stanley. 

H. H. the Maharajali of Jodhpur 
His Highness tile Ma]i.araja of llewa. 

His Higiiness tho; Maharaja Rana of Dholpur. 

His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh. 

His Highness tiie Nawali of Balia walpur. 

His Highness the M.aharaja of lliitlam. 

His Highness Maliarajadhiraja Maliarao Sir 
Sarup Bam Singh Bahadur, Maharao of 
Sirohi. 

Major His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham. 

mad Khan, Nawab of Palanpur. 

H. E. the Riglit Hon’bie Sir John Anderson. 

H. H, 'The Maharaja of Datia. 

Sir Geoffrey Fitzhorvey De Montmorency, 

Sir Atul Chandra Oliatterjoe. 

His Excellency M. H. B., Baron Brabourno. 

His Highness the Nawab of Tank. 

H. B. ,rohn Francis Ashley Lord Erskine. 

H, H, 'The Maharaja of Indore. 

H, H, The Maharaja of Cochin. 

His Highness tiie Maliaraja of Travancore,. 

His Higiiness the Maharaja of Jaipur. 

.Sir Fiiidlater Stewart. 

H. H. Tlie Khan of Kalat. 

IT. E. Sir Hugh Lansdowii Stephenson, ii.c.S.i., 
K.t!.I.E. 

Knights Commanders (K.C.l.E.) 
Ex-Nawab of Loharu 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nioh.i'iEon 
Sir Gangadharrav Qaneah, Chief of MiraJ 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Lieuc.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 

Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevedyn Rashloigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Moriaon 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Soallon 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Lieut.-Col, Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Heury Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Bajendra Nath Mukharji 

Lieut.-Col, Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhiil 

H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

H. H. 'The Raja of Sitamau 

H. H. The Raj Saheb of W-inkanec 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 

H. H, The Maharaja of Bijawar 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr. Sir Marc Aurel Stein ' 

Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Sir George Macarthey 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
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Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younfehusbantl 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Sir Brabhnshankar D. Pafetanl 
Lieiit.-Col. Sir John Bamsay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Mokshagimclam Vfevesvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart Ijonald 
Lieut. -Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vere I^cvinge 
The Hon’hlo Raja Sir Bampai Singh of KUri 
Sudhauli 

The Hon’ble T.,t.-Col. Hawab Malik Sir Umar 
. Hayat Khan Tiwana 
Sir Henry Wheeler 

• Khan Bahadur Nawah Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Liout.-Gen. Sir Henry D’Urban Eeary 
Sir George .Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 
H. H, The Uaja of Hajgarh 
Maharaja of Soupur 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
Lieut-Gen. Sir Alfred Horaford Bingley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O’Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williama 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinclair Harris 
His Hiffhneaa Mehtar Sir ShuJa-ul-Mulk Mehtarof 
Chltral 

Sir 0. E. Low, l.o.s. 

H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Gon. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen, Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen, Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major- Gen. Sir H. P. E. Freeland 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt, Meherhan Sir M. V, Eajo Qhorpade, 
Baja of Mudbol 
Sir W. Maude, i.a.s. 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore. 1.0.8. 

Major-Gen, Sir Willfrid Malleson 
Major- Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 
Sir J. G. Gumming 
Sir H, J. Maynard 
H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H..A. Crump 
Lt.-Gol. Sir A, B. Dew 

Baja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Col. Sir W. H. Willcox 

tlaptaiu H, II. The Maharaja of Pauna. 

F. H. The Maharaja of Panna 
Sir P. J. Eagan 
Sir Norcot Warren 

Baja Sahib Sri Sir Govinda Krishna Yaohendruhi- 
varu of Venkatagiri 
Sir C. A. Bell. 

Maul vi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 

IJeutenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
H. H. The Maharaja of Sikkim 
H. H, The Baja of Sangli 
Sir H. F. Howard 
Sir A . B. Knapp 
Sir B. A. Mant 
Sit B.N.Mitra 


The Hon’ble Klian Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Muzamrail-ullah Khan of Bhikrampur^ 

Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad 
Khiin Bahadur Sir Muhammiwl nabil)ulla 
Sahib Bahadur 
Sir H. McPherson 
SlrW. J. Beid 
Sir B. M, D, Chamier 
Sir B, E. Holland 
The Hon’ble Sir M, B. Dadabhoy 
Sir G. Baincy 
SirC P. Bamaswamiiiyyar 
Sir 8. P. O’Donnell 
Sir B. P.Standen 
Sir Benya Bray 
Sir H. N. Bolton 
Sir M. V. Joshi 
Sir William Barton 
Sir Frederick Wiliiiim Johnstone 
Sir Cowaaji Jehangir (Junior) 

Sir Grimwood Meats 
Sir Norman Edward Marjoribanks 
The Hon’ble Lieutenant Sir Muhammad iUime- 
dan Sa’id Khan of Chhatari, U.P. 

Sir Beginald Glancy 
Sir Clement Hlndley 
Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazli Hussain. 

Sir Thomas Middleton 
The Hon’ble Sir Alan Pirn 
Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

Lt.-Ool. Sir H. Beauchamp St. .John, o.B.i3. 

Sir Alexander M. Stow 

Tlie Thakur Salieb of Palitana 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Graham 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 

Sir .Joseph Bliore 

Sir Boss Barker 

Sir Herbert Baker 

Sir Samuel Smyth 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

Sir James Sifton 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Young Gipps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell. 

Sit Osborne Arkell Smith 
The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 
Sir Ceal Hermann Kisch 
H. H. The Maharawal of Banswara 
Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Sahib B ihadur. 
Brigadier-General Sir Terence Humphrey Keyes 
The Hon’ble Sir Walter Frank Hudson. 
Maj-Genl. Sir John Wallace Dick Mogaw. 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of 
D.arbhanga. 

H. H. the Raja of All Bajpur 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty 

Sir James Alexander Ossory Fitz Patrick 

Sir Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 

Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawe Lindsay 

Sir Vernon Dawson 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim-tid-din. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edward Blunt, 

Sir Ernest Burdon. 

Sir James Macdonald Dunnetb. 

Kai Bahadur Sir Bisheshwar Das Daga. 

H. H. Nawab Jalaluddin Khan Bismathulla 
Khan Babi. 

Nawab of Badhanpur. 

Maharaja Pratap Chundra Bhanja Deo Maharaj.a 
of Mayurbhanj. 

Sir Alfred Parsons. 
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The Ilon’ble Sir JBartrand Glancy, 

Sir ■Rieliard Carter. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes. 

The iron. Raja of Bobbili. 

Raja Brijnathsingh of iilaihar, G.I, 

The Hon. Sir Courtenay Latimer. 

The Hon. Sir, A. J. Laine. 

Tile Hon. Sir George Cunninsham, 
Major-General E. R. Orton, I.A. 

Major-General Sir H. Deane, LA. 

Sir A. R. Patro. 

Sir L. D, Wakely, 

H. H. Raja Dileep Sinch, of Sailana. 

The Hon’ble Sir Rotert Reid. 

The Hon’tiie Sir Charles .M-'xander Souter. 
The Hon’ble Sir Donald .Tames Boyd. 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir George OgilMe, 

Sir Aubrey Francis IMetealfe. 

Sir David George Alitehell. 

Sir Erie Charles Mieville. 

Sir Hubert Winch Carr. 

Sir Mirza Mahomed Isiimil. 

Rao Bahadur Sir T. 'J’. Krishn.'ima Aeharya- 

Honorary Companions (C. 1. E.) 
Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad Ali Raia-ut-Tuj}ar of Muham- 
merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh ol 
Bahrein 

Mirza Ali Karam Khan Shuja-l-Nizam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
Coramancling-Col. Ghana Bhikram 
Lieut.-Col. Partah Jung Bahadur Rana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut. Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army ' 

Lieut. Richard Beamish 
Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 
Lieut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana 
Lieut.. Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana 
Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa 
Lieut.-Col. Bhalrab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana 

Lleut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat 
Lleut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa 
■Lieut-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat 
H. E. Shlkh Abdullah bin Qasitn-al-Thina, 
Shaikh of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur, Chu-jui-Gh’ih, Tao-yln of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir ol Hassa 
Hofaumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, M.B.ir. 
Guruji Hemraj 

Bada Kazi Mariehiman Singh 
M. A. J. 'Van Maiien 
L. J. A. Trij) 

G. Jeldels 
i A. Friedcrich 
• i Y., Champion , 

Dr. Yearn Philippe Vogel. 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

Thakur Bichu Singh 
Sir Rayner Childe Barker 
Sir John Prescott Hewett 
Edward C. S. George 


Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazuibhai Visram 

Charles E. Buckland 

Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 

Francis Brskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustamji Dliolu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Brevet.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchin 

W. T. Van Someren 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 

Edward Louis Capp ell 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 

Lieut..-Col. Bertrand Evelyn MellLsh Gordon 
Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Col. John Crimmin 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 
Mir Ausaf Ali Khan, General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Subadar-Major Yasin Khan. Sardar 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Alexander Lauzun Pendook Tucker 
Lieut.-Col. John Cllbborn 
Col. George Wingate 
Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 
Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Walter Bernard deWinton 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 

Lieut.-Col. Douglas Donald 

Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 

Charles Henry Wilson 

George Huddleston 

Lleut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Lieufc.-Col.SIr Arthur D’ Aroy Gordon Bannerman 

William Boll 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 
George James Perram 
Walter Home ■ 

Lleut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 
Lieut.-Col. Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir .Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Gol. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly do 
Lotbiuiere 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek WilliamGeorge Keppel 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Dan iell Dundee 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
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Col, Henry Thom.as Pease 
Col. JIalcoim Sycienliam Clarke Campbell 
Jlaj.-Genl, Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Aiyar Sitfasw.ami 
Aiyar . 

Field-Marshal Sir \Tilliam Kiddel! Birdvrood 
William Herbert Bobbie 
RalplvBuller Hughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Days ICishen Kaul 
Lient.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Macon ochy 
William Ellis Jardinc 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
Kilarnbar Mukharji 
Bai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
iTohn Kewlands 
Lieut. -Col. Henry Parkin 
Sir Montagu Sherard Dawe.s Butler 
Lieut.-Col. Stuart George Knoi 
Sir .Tames Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochlel Berkeley Souter 
Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 
Col.-Frank Goodwin 

Lleut.-Col. George Frederick Ohenevix-Trfnch 
Tames Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay St atton 
Lieut.-Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lleut.«CoL Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 
iTf! Sir Henry Sharp 
§ Rai Bahadur Dlwau Jamlat Rai 
Alexander Emanuel Ensllsh 

■ Kaye Edward Robert Blsnkinsop 
i Sir George Sanky Hart 
OgI. George Henry Evans 

I Col. Henry Burden 
i; William George Knight 

Rev. Ur. John Anderson Graham 
Sir Louis James Kershaw 
William Taylor CatUcart 
Hugh Murray 

K Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lieut. -Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
Lient.'-Col. John McKenzie 
Lieut.-Col; Sir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Sir Albion Eajkumar Banerji 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Eiwes 
Cecil Archibald Smith 
Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 
Coi. Gilbert Walter Palin 
Col. Robert Edward Pemberto.n Pigott 
Gerald Francis Keatinge 
Lieut.-Col. John Glennie Greig 
Brig.-Genl. R. E. T. Hogg 
0. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Lleut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrlshe Moore 


Sir Alfred Chatf erton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Dull 
Lfc.-Col. John Lawrence WMIiain arenctvMulIen 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr. Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
CoL Francis Raymond 
•Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D'Agnilar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Rosa 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khau 

CoL Reginald 0’Bry.an Taylor 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic W’illiam Wodehoiiae 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry Jan.e.s 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
LieHt.-CoL William Glen IJston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Veie 
Atkinson 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Hony. Licut.-Col. Sir Rotcrt William Ijiy.arA 
Dunlop • 

Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 

Licut.-Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard* Lowsley 
Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Cutlibert Streatfield 
Sir William Foster 
Col. G. K. Walker 
Sir Joseph Henry Stone 
Col. G. 8. Crauford 
Sardar Sir Appaji Rao Sitolo Anklikar 
Major W. L. Campbell 
notiy.Lieut.-Col. P. R. Cadell 
Abaiiindra Nath Tagore 
J. R. Pearson 
Col. R. J. Blaokhara 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Prank Charles Daly 
James Gargrave covernton 
Louis E. B. Cobden-Uamsay 
The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narslngh 
Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghnnath Venkaji Sabnis 

Col. William Moleswortb 

Sir Lalubh.ai Samaldas Ml hta 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Lt.-Col. Prank Currie Lewis 

Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Albert Howard 

Lieat.-Col. E, D. Wilson Greig 

Richard Hugh Tlekell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocotk 

Lieut.-Ool. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr. Thomas summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Frank Wlllington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rea^Admira:l Walter Lumadrn 

Dewan Blshan Da?. 

, BreV6t.-CoL Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 
iWRUam Peter San gster ^ ^ 

I Lieut.-CoL Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sabibzada Sir Abdu.s Samad, Khan of Rampur 
Cedi Bernard Ootterell „ 

\ Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Hajl Kasim Mitha 
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Captain George Piideaux Millet 

Sir Sclwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Coi. Charles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

lit .-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 

Col. Charles Henry Dudley Hyder 

Gol. Cecil Lyon John Allanaon 

Bao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Doualas Marshall Straight 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tarlton Whltty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Giihbay 

Major-General Robert Charles Mac Watt 

George Paris Dick 

Lieut'.-Col. William John Keen 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 

Capb. M. W. Farewell 

Lieut.-Col. John Bertram Cunlifle 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja .Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 

tlajor-Genl. James Jackson 

James Andersou Dickson McBain 

Christopher Adda ms- Williams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dandas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

Arthur Bradley Eettlewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemlss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Mafley 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. MacIIwalne 

Col, T. G. Peaoooke 

Lieut.-Col. E. J. Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 

Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 

Lt.-Col, William Glllltt 

Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Btownlow 
Temporary Major R. w. Bullard 
Lt.-Col, E. L. Bagshawe 
Charles John Emile Cleric! 

Lt.-Ool. A. K, Rawlins 
Sir William Jonn Keith 
A. J. W. Kltohln 
W. R. Gourlay 
W.S.Contts 

■Col. Westwood Norman Hay 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

H. E. Lieut-Colonel Sir Ralph Griffith 

Charles Erancis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Sir P. J. Haitog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Geni.) H. A, Young 

Coi. .1. H. Dickson 

Lt.-Col. W. Ei R. Diekson 

Col. William Edmund Pye 

Lt.-fJol. S. M. Rios 

Col. C. B. Stokes 


Major E. 8. Gillett 

Commander E,C. Withers 

Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter 

Francis Sylvester Grimston 

Capt. Victor Bay ley 

John Dillon Flynn ’ 

Col. Shafto Longfleld Craster 
Sidney Robert Hignell 
Henry Phillips Toilinton 
Sir .Tames MacKenn.a 
Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. D.-ivid Waters Sutherland 
Sir James Crerar 
Col. Henry Robert Crosthwaite 
Hony. Lieut, Hilary Lushiiigton Holman- Hunt 
Gerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Bao Luxraan 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Oarr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 
Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Lieut.-Col. Harold Hay Thorburn 
The Hon’blo Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

Hony Capt. Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. Capt. Sardar Natba Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dur • 

Sardar Pooran Singh, Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Qen. 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Haluer All Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Ool. 

Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Air Commodore David Munraro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis William Pirrie 
Capt. Hubert Mokenzie Salmon d 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Hony. Lt.-Ool. Seaborna Guthrie Arthur May 
Moena 

Major Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Hurbert Owens 

Harry St. John Bridger Philby 

Lieut.-Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstatf 

Lieut.-Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 

The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir Peter Henry Glutterbuck 

The Hon'ble Sir James Donald ^ 

William Woodword Homell 

Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Arthur William Botham 

Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 

Lt.-CoI. William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson Heseltine 

Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Ool. Henry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallowes 

Major Henry Coddington Brown 

Thala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinhji 

Sir Kedar Nath Das 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col, Hugh Augustus Keppel Goueh 

Lieut.-Col. Edward William Charles Noel 
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Lieut.»Col. J. 11. Barley 
Bre'^-Colonel 0. M-- Goodbody 
Lieut. -Col. J. Q. Goodenou«h Swan 
Maior Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
Lt.-Col. John Tzat 

Xfiiiit-Col. William David Henders^on Stevenson 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird Kinlocb 

Alfred James Hughes i 

;Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 1 

Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 1 

William Frederick Holms 
Sir George Herman Collier ! 

Thomas ISmerson . 1 

Sir .Tosna Ghosal 

Colonel Sir George Henry Willis j 

Lieut.-Col. Frnesk Alan Robert Newman 
Edward Charles llyianil 

Francis William Bain | 

John Desmond i 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Gurnam Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Eunw’ar Hnkar Singh I 

Sir Nasarwanji Navrojl Wadia 

Brig.-Geneial Robert George Strange 

Brlg.-General Robert Montague Poore 

Brlg.-Genoral Cyril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Col. Herbert Austen Smith 

Lieut.-Col, F. A. F. Barnardo, i.M.s. 

Sir Arth ur Cecil McWatters. 

Lleut.-Colonol Davis Heron 

Col, Edmund Tillotson Rich 

Roderick Korneli Biemacki 

Hony, Brigadier-General Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Brlg.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett | 

Colonel Harry John Mahon I 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe • i 

Col. F. E. Geoghegan 1 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall I 

Lieut.-Col, Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 1 

Ool. Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

lileut.-Col. the Lord Belhaven and Stenton 

Lleut.-Col. George McPherson 

Lieut.-Col. Norman Emil Henry Scott, I.M.s. 

Lieut.-Col. W. R. J. Scroagie, i.M.s. 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Lieut.-Col. Guy Sutton Bocquet 
Lieut.- Coi. Cnthhert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut.-Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubron 
L. S. Steward O’Malley 
Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. 

James George Jennings 
Sir E. M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur Innes Mayhew 
Austin Low 

Lieub.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Dfgby Watson 
Lleut.-Coi, John Teller Calvert 
Charles Gilbert Rogers 
Sir Bernard D’Ollcr Dariey 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Perree 
Bertram Bereslord Osmaston 
Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 
The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 
Ool. Herbert Augustus Iggulden 


Col. Comdt. Richard Stukeley St. John 

Brevet-Lieat.-Col. S. S. W. Paddon 

Li6ut.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Lieut -Col, J, C. Lament 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afzsl Khan Lieut--Gol, 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Col. Franeia Richard Soutter Gervers 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 

Sardar Lakharagouda Basava Prabhu Sir DesaL 

Col. W W. Clemesha, I.M.s. 

Col. NapierGeorge Barras Goodfeilow 
Col. P. Francis Chapman 
Lieut.-Col. H, J. Crossley 
Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 
Major-General Sir J. D. Graham. 

Col. E. 0. Alexander • 

Lieut,-CoJ, W. H, Hamilton 

Licut.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 

Lieut.-Col. H. C, Prescott 

Commander J. 0. Ward 

Temporary Major 0. F, Maepherson 

Captain F. 0. C. Balfour 

P. L. Bowers 

Sir H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Col. C. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier-General H. Do C. O'Grady 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. R. Gausson 
Major G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
The Hon’ble Sir .Rolwu't D. Bell. 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lieut.-Col. H, 0. Beadon 
Lt.-CoL H. C. Barnes 
H. Clayton 

C. Bevan Potman, Bar-at-Law. 

F A. M, H. Vincent 
Sir R.CIarke 
H. H. Haines 
R. S. Hole 

Oursetii Nowrojl Wadia 
B. Teichman 
Dr. D. Clouston 

Maharaja Rao Jogendta Narayan Ray 

Ool. R. A. Needham 

J. Crosby 

Sir Charles Innes 

P. P. J, Wodehouse 

Captain E,. I. M. Barrett 

Col. P. L. O’Neil 

Lieut-Col. G. G. Jolly 

Major A. P. Manning 

Sir Henry Tyler 

Ool. H. W. Bowen 

CoL J. B. Keogh 

Ool. E. A. Porch 

Col. A, B. Fry 

CoL A. Vv W. Hope 

Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 

Ool. W. D. A. Keys 

Lieut-Col. W. M. Anderson 

L}eut.-Col. C. de L, Christopher 

Major F. M. Carpendale 

Major A. H. Chenevix Trench 

Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 

Lt.-Col. C. G. Lloyd 

Temporary Captain R. Marts 
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<3r. Evans 

S. H. Slater 

Aglia Mirza Muhammad 

Sir E. Bonham-Carter 

Coh J. H- Howli Jones 

Major-Genoral W. E. 'VVilson-Johnston. 

Major W. S. Tl. May 
i W. a, Dockrill 
G-. M. O'Rorko 
Oapt. 0. a, Wason 
Bear- Admiral C. Mackenzie. 

Lieut.-Col. J. B. Hanafln 
; l.leut.-Col. M. C. aaj’mond 
W. H, J. Wilkinson — Gullemarcl, 

Eieut.i-Col. J. B. Jameson 
Lient.-Qenerai A. G. WaiTohope 
Col. Hon. Brik. General O. F. White. 

Hon. Major a. W. Hildyard-Marris 
Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col. Hon. Brig. General a. M.Beth.ani. 

Col. E, a, P. Boilcau 
Ool. W, L. J. Carey 
Sir J. A. Cherry 
Col. H. a. Cook 
: Ool, E. G. Hall 
Lieufc.-Col. D. K. Hewitt 
Lieut.-Col. L. Hirseb 
Ool. 0. Hodgkinson 
Lleut.-Col. G. Howson 
Lleut.-Goj. K. M. Kirkbope 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 
Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 

E. P. Newnham 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Lteat.-Coi. J. W. Watson 
Major-Gen, N. G. Woodyatt 
Lieut.-Col, H. H. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
Lieut. -Col. 0. N. Watney 

Hessaider Hony, Capt. Khan Salih Sirdar 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan. 

Col. Charles Pairlia Dobbr 
Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Douglas 
Col. Charles Edward Edward-toUins 
Major-Genl. Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Bertidge 
Major-Genl. M. R. W. Nightingale - 
TheHon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia 
Sir H. Moncriefl Smith 
Sir P. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 
S. S.. Ayyangar 

F. W. Woods 
Lieut.-Coi. C. A. Smith 
a. S. Troup 

A. Brabner 
Sir G. Anderson 

Ool. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh. 
Major-General Sir Harry Christopher Tytler 
Major-General A. L. Tarver 
General Sir Cyril Norman Macmullen ' 
Major-General Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 
Col, Harry Dixon Packer ^ , 

Temporary Lieut.-OoL John Francis HaswoU 
Col. Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

Lieut.-Col. Duncan Ogilvie 

Sir James Scott Pitkeathly • , 

Lt.-Col. Charles Edward Bruce 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander Frederick Babonau i 


Colonel Campbell Coffin 
W. C. Renoiif 
Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 
Lt.-Col.a. Verney 
E. 0. S. Shuttleworth 
Lt.-Col. G. a. A. Bond 
C, M. Hutohinson 

H. E. Licut.-L'ol. Sir F, H. Jlumphrys 
Major P. W. Gerrard 
a. S, Pearson 

0. T. Allen 

C. B. Li) Touche 

Col. C, E. E. Francis Kirwan Mr.cquold 

Capt, E. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshal! 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Olendon Turberville Bail kes 

Col. H. L. Crosthwait 

Col. E. H. Payne 

Col. C. E..B. Steele 

Col. B. G. W. Oonway-Gordon 

Maj.-Genl. C. Hudson 

(.'ol. H.Ross 

Col. D. M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan , Lieut.-Col. 

H. B. Sir Michael Keane 
Lieut,-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
Sir David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
Sir Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
The Hoh’ble Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James 

John Tudor Gwynn 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick 0’Kine.aly 
Lieut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 
Honorary-Col, Lionel Augustus Grimstoa 
Major-Genl. .Sydney Frederick IMuspratt 
Major Henry George Vaux 
Hugh Charles Sampson 
Doctor Edwin John Butler 
.Ale.xander Waddell Dods 
Sir Dadlba Merwanji Dalai 
Narayen .Vlalhar Joshi 
Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
The Hon’ble Mr. Prank Herbert Brown 
Colonel .A.rthur Holroyd Bridges 
Maj.-Genl. Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 
, Lieut.TCoI. Henry Warwick Illiiis 
I Lt-Gol. Frederick Lawrence Gore 
' Col. Alexander Henderson Burn 
Col. Charles Harold AmysTuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donaid Murrav 
Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins .Abbott 
James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Canningham 
Stephen Cox 
Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major Rivers Nevill 
Major-General Bmjamln Hobbs Deare 

001. Lewis Maoolesfleid Heath 
Li0ttt.-Ool. Lionel Edward Lang 
James lYalls Madkison 
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Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Basil John Gould 
Francis Pepys Eennle 
Sir Stewart Blakely Agnow Patterson 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Lutt tell Moysey 
The Hon’ble, Mr. Justice Thomas Stewart 
Macpherson 
Mauug Po Hla 
A rthur Campbell Armstrong 
Sir Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newmarch 
Gerard Anstruther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar liahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy . „ 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanji Hormas]} 
Choksy 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 

Lieut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Ferrar 

Lev&tt Mackenzie Kaye 

Oorvton Jonathan Webster Mayne 

Waiter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 

Edwin Leasware Price 

Horace Mason Haywood i 

Lieut-Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Legli 

Harry Tonkinson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 

Hon'ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 

Col. John Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Major- General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Alldoor Rahim 

John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilrord 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
Sir Kaoroji Bapooji Sakiatwala 
William Stantlall ^ , . tt > 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdul Hamid 
Kao Bahadur Thakur Harl Singh 
W. Alder • 

J. R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D. G. Mitchell 

Lt -Col. Sir R. H. Chenevix Trench 

E. G. B. Peel , „ ^ 

The Hon’iJe Mr. F. F. Sladen 
A. F. L. Brayne 
C. G. Barnett 
Lt.-Col. A. Leventon 
l.t.-Cot. C. Hunter 
Sir Robert MoCarrlaon 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlullaii Sahib . 

R. M. Maxwell 

Bahadur Mian .Vliihamn.ed Hayat Khan 

Major the Rev. G. D, Birne 
J. Evershod 
C. A, H. Townsend 
E. W. Legh 
J.C. Krr 


iFvF.Bion 
P. S. Keeian 

Goionel W. M. Coldstream 

C, W. Gwynne 

R. B.Ewbank 

.Sir B, L. Dhingra 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

ManlviSir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 

Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 

P.G. Rogers 

C. W.Dnnu 

R.E. Gibson 

Lieut.-Col. G.H. Russell 

H.B. Clayton 

B.W.P.Sims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Sin gh 

W. T. M. Wright 

The Rev. E. M. Macphail 

Col. Sir G. R. Hearne 

M. E. W. Jones 

Major-General R. Heard 

U. Mojumdar 

P. E. Percival 

L.O. Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

B. Cornan Smith 

Major G, C. S. Black 

J,M. Ewart 

Rai Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 
B. Venkatapathiraju Garu 
F. Clayton 
p. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A. W. Street 

R. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 
Sir A. R. L. Tottenham 

F. 0. Turner 
J. A. Jj. Swan 
H. G. Billson 
Colonel C. H. Bensley ■ 

T. G. Rutherford 
Lieut.-Coloael E. C. G. Haddock 
P. Anderson 

H . Calvert. 

It. Coi. C. K. Daly 

U. Me ■ 

Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright , 

Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
ttal Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhnri 
Diwan Bahadur T . Rangachariyar 
Sir W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh , ,, 

Brevet-Major Sir Hisaam-ud-Din Bahadur | 

Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Blmtto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghublr Singh 
Lleut-Col. R. P. Wilson < 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman s 

A; D. Ashdown 


T. H. Morony 
0. W. Lloyd Jones ■ 

H. A .Croneh ' : 

W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris ' 

Lieutenant-Colonel 0. A. Hiiig: ton 

Li^.'^J. A. Brett , * ; ; 

Liemi-Cot. H.R. Lawrence 
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Khan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azlzuddin Ahmad 

Sir Oscar De Glan-vills 

K. B. Sir Behramji HormasjiNanavati 

Surendra Nath Mulliek 

J. B, D. Glascott 

Col. S. H. E. Nicholas 

Kashin ath Shriram Jatar 

G. Wiles 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 

E. B. Eoy 

B. A. Coiling 

Sir E. R. Maconachio 
P. Han-kins 

C. M. King 

H. E. Sir Hortiert Emerson 
Sir P. A. Kelly 

B. S. Kisch 
E- D. Aacoli 
Lieut.-Col. B. E. Eeilly 
H. S. Crosthwaibe 
Lleut.-Col. R. H. Bot 
SirJadu Nath Sarkar 
P.Hide 

E. W. Sudmersen 
The Rev. A, E. Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
Sir E. H. Kealy 

T. R. S. Veiikatarama Sastrigal 

Sir M. Irving 

Col. K. V. Kukday 

A. H. W. Bentinck 

H. L. L. Allanson 

Sir Oirja Shanker Bajpai 

W.'H. A. Webster 

Rai Bahadur H. K. Raha 

.T. C. B. Drake 

Lieut.-Col. T. W. Harley 

G. Clarke 

Brevet-Col. D. G. Sandera.m 

H, J. Bhabha 

Sardar Mir M, A. Khan . 

A. L. Covernton 
P.S. Burrell 
Sir H, Denning 
W. B. Brande 

G. W. Hatch 

C. U. Wills 

H. A. Lane 
K. H. Eranijl 
Col. W. H. Evans 

G. E. Pawcus 
E. Armitage 

Lieut.-Col. A, C. Tancook 
Col. H. L. Hautrliton 
Lieut.-Col. H. D. Marshal 

H. D. G. Law 

R. W. Hanson 
H. R. Wilkinson 
Lieut.-Col .T. W. Cornwal 
R. D. Anstead 

D. Milne 
W.Rofih 

Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Earn 
Sir John JI. R. Fraser 
Lt.-Col. J. C. H. Leicester 
0. W. G. Carson 
J. N. Gupta 

G. E.Soames ... 

n.C. Liddell 
A. G. Edic 

Sir Joseph B. Q. Smith 


D. L. Drake- Brockman 

D. M. Stewart 
R. Littlcliailes 
J. A.Baker , 

Lt-Col. R. W. Macdonald 
C. S. Whitworth 

A. B. Briggs 

Col.L. D,’ E. Lenfestey 

J. B. Armstrong 

R..T.Hirst 

P. P. V. Gompertz 

Lieut.-Col, A. G. Tresidder 

Lt.-Col. A. F. R. Lumby 

P. L.Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T. K. Melita 
A, G. Clow, I.C.S. 

A. H. Lioyd, I.C.S. 

A. T. Stovvell 

His Excellency Sir Clarendor Gowan, I.C.S. 
Colonel C. C. Palmer 
.T. Hezlett, I.C.S. 

G. T. Boag, I.C.S. 

0. W. A. Turner, I.C.S. 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.S. 

A. R. Astbury 

J. N. G. Johnson, I.C.S. 

Col. C. B. T. Erskine 
Major R. 0. Chamier 

E. H. Bertlioud, I.C.S. 

R. A. Horton 

W. H. Doshl 
Sir G. Morgan 

K. B. Chong 

F. W. Thomas 

Durbar Shri V. M. Surag 

G. G. Dey 

J. G. Beazley 
A. E. Gilliat 

R. H. Beckett 
T. B. Copeland 

F. G. Arnould 
C. S. C. Harrison 
A. H. Mackenzie 
Col. 0. P. Gunter 
Prof. R. Coupland 
W. S. Hopkyns. 

Lt.-Col, W. E. C. BradfleW 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook 
Brevet-Col. G. D. Franldin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) R. R. Will 
Lt.-Col. J. Cunningham 

S. D. Smith 

G. E. C. Wakefleld 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka 
Dr. H. G. Roberts 
Dr. J. A. Voelcker 
C.B.Pooley 

T. M.Lyle 

Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Strong 

G. Macworth Young 

H. A. B. Vernon 
J. F. Dyer 
William Mayes 
Lieut.-Colonel 0. 1. Brierly 
J.M.D. Wrench 

H. A. R. Delves 
N. N. Gangulee 
Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Neale 
Lieut.-Colonel L. B. L. Burne 
J. R. Dain, I.C.S. 
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li’. H. Poaniley WliiUingstall 
LiRiit.-Colonol II. li. IVriKht 
Liciufc.-tloloiiul H. H. IJroorae 

J. A. iiradan, r.U.S. 

1’. W. It. Smith 
.H. S. Finlow 
W. L. ScoU 
n. 1’. Holland 

G. H. Stoker 
1). G. Lai. 

Ft -Uol. II. II. N. rrlliihard 

Fhaii Bahadur Kutub-iid-Bia Ahmed 

Major-General 11. W. Aiitliony 

B. 0. Tallents 

F. A. Hamilton 

C. A. Bentley 
J . Uoatman 
P. W. Marsh 
J. G, Acheson 
J. D.V. Hodge 
Lt.'Col. A, H. Palin 
Lt.-Gol D. Pott 

F. .1 . Playmen 

'J*. A. L. S. O’Connor 

F. V. Wylie 

Captain H. Morland 

J . McGlashan 

M. Lea 

J. Hornmsjl 

Bai Bahadur Sk. Ghosh 

Diwan Bahadur G. N. Chetti Gain 

Lt.-Col. B. J. W. ITeale 

M. B. Cameron 

F. A Sashsa 
M. G. Hallctt 

J. CLagu^ 

Col. G. W. Boss 

W. H. Jannyavala V. N. Garu 

T. Sloan 

B. G. Grieve . 

S. Walker 
M. Wehh 

H. L, Newman 
Major-Genl. W. V, Coppinger 
Sir B. 0. Burt 

Lt.-Col. A. F. Hamilton 

J/L. Sale 

W. P, lloberts 

Lt.-Col. J. 0. More 

S. B. Tcja Singh Malik 

Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 

It, B. Kesho W. Brahma 

K, B. Sardar Ilassaii Khan Ourchaui 
Major-Qonl. O. Tate 

G. Kaula 

F. B. P. Lory 
F. G, Pavry 
F. F, B. Channer 
Lt.Alol. W. J. Powell 

D. G. Maekenzie 
It. B. Simpson 
O. T. H. Bracken 

F. II. Pueklo 
B,’It. Ban 

G. It. F. Tottenham 
13. W. Perry 

U. Col. It. It. Hutton 
Lt.-Col. H, II. McGauii 
Lt.-Col, J. J. T. MaoFnight 
Col. 0. it. HasweH 

0. W. E. Arbuthnot 

27 


KInm Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 

L. Mason 

Lieut.-Col. S, P. Williams 
It. M. Statham 

M. Itatnaswami 

R. T. Biisell 

G. It. Bain 
G, S. Hardy 
W. Booth-Gravely 
13. Gordon 
W. A. Cosgrave 

G. F. S. Collins 

A. Cassells , 

J. A. Sweeney 

(■aptain H. Boyes 

Lt.-Col. 13. 13. Boyle 

\V. Jj. Stampo 

It. E. B. Wingate 

Lt.-Col, H. WHberforco-Bcll 

W.H. Lewis 

Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell 

M. L. Pasricha 

F. H. Bnrkitt 
I F. T. Jones 

Lt.-Col. H. 0. Manders 
t Major T. W. Rees 

O. F. .Strickland 

Col. G. H. R. Halland 
Rai Bahadur Sir S. M. Bapna 

G. H. Spencer 

B. N. Be 

F. C. Isemonger 
Col. I. M. Macrae 
II. Bomfnrd 
R. H. Williamson 
J. Ma.stcr 
A. B. Brown 

F. W. Stewart 
It. V. Brahani 

H. R. Uziolli 
J. A. Dawson 

G. A. Sldllidy 

G. T. H. Hardlnge 

Rai Bairadur P. G. Butta 
A. W. W. Mackio 
A. 0. Badenoeh 

Khan Baliadnr Nawah Muznffar Khan 

H. R.Pate 
A. Me KeiTol 

C. A. Malcolm 

Lt.-Col. F. 0. Shclmcrdiue 
J. A. Thorne 
A. Monro 

P. 0. Bamford 
Lt.-Ool. F. C. Temple 
Lt.-Col. TI. 0. Garbett 

H. Shanka Ran 

J. A. Pope 

Captain JI. A. B, Blgby-Boste 

H. B. Wethcrill 

W. S. Fraser 

C. G. Ohenevlx-Trench 

L. 0. Coleman 

Rai Bahadur P. 0. Bose 

Amir Sheikh ' Mahmadbhai Abdullabhai 

(J. Zaw Pe 

A, R. Laishman 

Muhammad Tamin Khan 

C. c; Biswas 

J. T. Bohovaa 

H. B. Gould 

J. F, Hall 
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S. T..JIoUins' 

C. T. Brolt 

0. A. Lawther 
A, 0. J. Bailey 
W. N. P. Jenkln 
Satish Chandra Gupta 
Kenneth, Samuel Pitzo 

The Hon . Mr. Bljay Kumar Basil 
Ernest Ferdinand Oppenheim, l.o.s. 

Bugald Stuart Burn 
Ghazanfar All Khan, l.c.s. 

Harold Graham, l.o.s. 

Frank Burton Leach, i.o.s. 

Lient.-Ool. Sherman Gordon Venn Ellis, d.s.o. 

Harold Argyll Watson. I.C.S. 

Henry Abraham Gubhay 
Alfred Ernest Mathias, l.o.s. 

John Pierson Buekeley, i.b.s. 

Allan Arbuthnot Lane Boberts, i.e.s. 

John William Smyth, I.C.S. 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Khan Bahadur Jamshedji Bajanji Vacldia 

Satyendra Nath Eoy, i.e.s. 

Arthur Beatson Keid, l.o.s. 

Thomas .Tames Young Roxburgh, i.e.s. 
Lieut.'Col. John Morlson, I.M.S. 

Theodore James Tasker, i.e.s. 

Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, o.n.K . 

Khan Bahadur Salyld Ahmad Hasan 
John Carson Nixon, I.e.s. 

Lodhl Karim Hyder. 

Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, l.o.s. 

Colonel Neil Charles Baunatyne. 

Alma Latlfl, o.B.E., i.e.s. 

Tom Lister, i.o.s. 

Claude Henry Gidney. 

Thomas Joseph .41exarider Craig. 

Robert Daniel Richmond. 

Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, i.m.d. 
Colonel Henry Robert Baynes Reed, h.s.O., 
M.O., I.A. 

Ednund James Rowlandson, • 

Roland Graliam Gordon, i.e.S. 

John Henry Darwin, l.o.s. 

Captain Mathew John Clarke. 

Sam Carter Mould, 

Gurunath Venkatesh Bewoor. 

Liout.-Gol. Walter Edwin Beazley 
Hugh Dow, I.o.s. 

Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Muhammad Husain. 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya. 
Dhanjibliai Hormusji Mehta. 

Allan Maoleod, l.o.s. 

Ram Chandra, i.o.s. 

Maj.-Gcnl. William Charles Hughan Forster, 

1. M.S. 

Sao Kino Maung, Sawbwa of Mong Mlt State. 
James Reid Taylor, 1.0.8. 

Charles Lyall Philip, I.o.s. 

Captain Sher Mohammad Khan. 

Edmund Nicolas Blandy, i.o.s. ' 

•Noel James Ranghton, I.o.s. 

Charles Gerald Tiovor. 

Colonel John Norman Walker. 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Bresford Seymour Sewell. 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Kenry Eyre Mosse, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Terence Chichele- Plowden 
Edgar Stuart Roffey. 

Vivian Augustus Short, 

William Duncan MacGregor. 


Iiout..0ol. David Seton Johnston. 

Harold Riley Roe. 

Hugh George Rawlinsnn, 

John Gordon Cainerou Scott. 

The Rev. William Herbert Greenland Padfield 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Scetta I’rasad B.ajpai. 
Khan Bahadur flafiz Hld.ayat Husain. 

Rai Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banarji. 

David Keith Oimnisen. 

Thakor Saheb Shri illadar Sinhji Vakhatsiuhji 
U.-Col. J. L. R. Weir 

E. C. Gibson 

N. N. Anklosaria 
W.B. Brett 

O. St. Leger Teyen 
Col. R. H. Anderson 
.T. H. Adam 

H.P. Thomas 
T. P. M. O’Callaglian 
J, Davidson 
Captain L. 0. B. Crabbe 
Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 
J. dc Graatf Hunter 
D.H.O. Drake 
A. G. Leach. 

D, B. Meek. 

Lt.-Coi. H. F. E. Childers. 

Lt.-Col. B. J. D. Colvin. 

R. S. Piirssell. 

Lt.-Col. W, L. Harnett. 

Khan Bahadur K. J. Petigara 
A. M. Green 
J. N. Duggan 
A. J. Leech 
H. M. Shircore. 

A. S. Hands. 

Captain T. I. Stevenson. 

A. .T. Raisman 

J. A. Stewart 

K. L. B. ITamilton 
H. J. Twynain 

.T. Prasad 

Col. (Temp. Brigadier) G. A. Hare 

B. N. Rail 

L. H. Greg. i 

J. R. T. Booth f 

C. 0. OhltluTO 

L. H. Colson 
R. E. Russell 
N. l'’ItK«iaurice 
A. 0. Lothian 
Major G. L. Botham 

Rai Bahadur Divvan G. Nath 
Miijor W. R. Hay 
C. E. S. Falrwcathcr 
Lt.-Col. A. D. Stewart 
Lt.-Col. R.N, Chopra 
Major R. T. Lawrence 

K. G. Mitchell 
W. D. Croft 

Khan Bahadur M. N. liehta 
lOian Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-iiddin 
Raja Bahadur Jawaliir Singh, Raja of Sorangur 
Eana Shiri Chhabra Salji, Thakoro of 
Kadanah. 

M. L. Darling, 

H. 0, Green field. 

J.W, Kelly. 

Col. (Temporary Brigadier), R. S. Scott. 

Major Nawab Ahmed Nawaz Khan. 

H. M. Hood. 

R. N. Gilchristj 

F, Canning. 
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Capfc. in. H. Dauglish. 

J. M. Blackwood Sliuirb. 
r. B. Aitchison. 

Lfc.-Col. J. A. S. riiillips. 

1^. T. do Monde. 

W. McRae. 

Capt. A. W. Ibbobson. 

A. J. Main waring. 

Major G. V. II. Gillian. 

Brevet-Major H. II. .lohnson. 

Lt.-Ool. H. H. King. 

A. 1). Gordon. 

B. L. Morriott. 

S. 11. lli-rsby. 

J. Mafcttiai. 

V. A. S. Stow. 

W, Roberts. 

A. P. Stuart. 

U.-Col. D. M. Pield. 

0. P. Burton. 

Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Salmi. 

Sardar Gangadharao Narayanrao Aluzumdar. 
R. G. McDowall. 

Col. A. J. G. Bird. 

P. Tymms. 

P. J. Waller. 

M. R. Richardson. 

B. 0. Pranap 
L. G. L. Evans. 

Mohd. Saleh Akbar Hydari. 

1. M. Stephens. 

K. B. Mohd. Abdul Muraln. 

E. M. Souter. 

Babu Ghandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha. 
Lt.-Col. E. S. Phip.son. 

U. Gol. .T. PowcU. 

Lt.-Col. (Honorary Col.) A. B. Boddow. 

C. G. Barber. 

Phanindra Nath Mitra. 

A. D. Crombie. 

Major H. J. Rico, 

R. B. Maclachlar. 

J. G. Lalthwaite. 

O. K. Davidson. 

T, C. Crawford. 

K. B. Darabshah Edalji Nagarwala. 

Dowan Bahadur E. A. Gopalaswanii Ayyangar. 
ftlalek J'orakarldiau Umarkhan, Taliikdai- ofi 
Varahi. I 

G. F. Waterfall. 

J, P. Mitchell. I 

Hon. Brigadier A. H. R. Dodd. 

Hon. Brigadier D. Ogllvy. 

Hon. Brigadier H. B. Tucicer. 

W. W. Smart, i.o.s. 

J. S. Thomson. 

A. A. Ferguson. 

R, M. Maaiougall. 

P. M. Kharogat. 

Major H. G, Howard. 

Col. C. E. Vines. 

II. Sanderson. 

Col. A. H. H. Muir. 

Capt. A. G. Mund( rell. 

0. M, Trivudi. 

R. H, Hutchings. 

Lleut-Col. B. Tfigham, 

Licut-Col. R. Knowles. 

Lieut-Col. G. Loch. 

Capt. G. F. Hall. 

R. F. Mudie. 

K. Sanjiva Row. 

C, T. Letton. 


S. N. Gupta, 

Maharaj Kumar Ainarjitsingh of Kapurthala 
Capt. W. E. Maxwell. 

R. a Bristow, 

J. Fe-arflcld. 

J. A. R. Grier. 

Tajinuhixmedklian of Badreslii, Nowshera, 

Lt-Ool. S. G. S. Haiiglitori. 

W. W. Ningd. 

W. W. Nina. 

C. K. Rhodes. 

The Hon’ble lKr. S. C, Gliosh Maiilik. 

Colonel (Temp. Brin.) Frederick Diekins. 

A. A. MeGasdkiirMitchell. 

E. P. Burke. 

P. T. Manslield. 

Lt.-Col. H. F. O A. Riterson. 

R. G.. Allan. ‘ 

Jl. A.Hyde. 

W. E. G. BtMKler. 

S. P. Varma. 

H. P. V. Townend. 

L.-Col. (1. WI. Anderson, 

0. D. Rae. 

Lt.-Col. W. Ross Stewart. 

C. C. Tnglis. 

Lt.-Col. M. AV. Wylie. 

E, A . WraMit. 

A. H. A. Todd. 

Major R. S. Aspinall, 

H. Dippie. 

A, Alkman, 

J. (iiirns. 

A. A. L. Flynn, 

J. W. Gordon. 

V. F. Gray. 

H. W. Hogg. 

Raja Ndarjit Pratap Bahadur Sahl, of Tamkohl, 
Goraklipur, 

Rai Bahadur Lula Jai Gopal Purl, 

U. Kyaw Zau. 

Honorary Captain Maharaj Nahar Singhjl. 

Sami Muthiah Mudaliyar. 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India. 

This Order was Instituteds Jan. 1, 1878, 
aud for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It { 
consists of the Queen Mother with some > 
Roval Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
oonspiouous offices In connection with Tndia, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged , 
white. Designation, the letters 0, I, 
Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 
Ladies of the Order (Gi L) 

Her Majesty Queen Mary 

II. M the Queen of Norway ■ . 

n. M. The Queen of Roumania 

H. R. H. the Princess Beatrice 

a. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyl) 

H. I. and R. H. Grand Duchers the Cyril 
Lady Patricia Ramsay 
H. H. the Princess Marle-Louise 
Bftroncss HJ-dIosb w 

I adv Jane Emma Crichton . 

Dowser Cbuntess of Lytton 

iwaget Marchioness of Dutferin and Ava 
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II, II. Maharani Sabib Chimna Bai Gaokwai 
H. H. Eani Sahib o{ Gondal 
Lady George Hamilton 
Amelia Maria, Lady White 
Baroness AmptiiUl 
Countess of Minto 
MarebionesB of Orowe 
l'’ranf'f (.'liarlotte, Visoonntess Cheluisford. 

Tlie Ooimteas of Willinsiion, 

Countess of Lytto II 
Viscountess Goschen 
Lady Birdwooti 

Lady All Shah. ! 

■Viscountess of Halifax. 

H. H. The Maharani Eegont of Travaneorc. 

H. IT. The Maharani of Bikaner. 

: The Lady Stanley. 

Distinctive Badges.— An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadur’, 

’ Khan Bahadur’, *Ilai Bahadur’, ‘Rao Baha- 
dur ‘ Khan Sahib llai Sahib ' and ‘ Rao 
Sa.hib’. Subsequently the following regula-l 
tions in respect of tliese decorations were 
issued: — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, tiie plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for, the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which , 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur j 
■shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
rod with a dark rod border, and for the titles of 
Kiian, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 


reference to length of service or good eondimt. 
It la divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native Officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
Tlie order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
I widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, It; in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark-blue 
enamel hearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star Is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver. 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon IJ in. 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 

Order of British India.— This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army 
Since 1878, however, any person, European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to, the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointi d 
radiated star IJ in. in diameter. Tne centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-bli e 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
old gloop and ring are attached to tlie crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
T -5 in. iir diameter, through which the riblion, 
once blue, now rod, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class Is l/j in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre : 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend* 
is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 


A Brass Note Issued in November, 1914, 

states:— The Government of India have recently | ^ »u uiiiitiuciiiai umu luuu, j ul- 

question of the , reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
loS h ' titles 'carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 

^ be worn, and have docided that they] aq additional allowance of two rupees a day 

' S tiyiand the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 

? round the nock by ; extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

a ribbon as prescribed in the case of tbei ... „ , , ' , . 

badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in i Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— This 
conjunction with other decorations, they should ' '*'’^8 instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
be placed immsdiatelv after the Kaisor-1-Hind ! medal the order states “a non-com- 

Medal. missioned officer must surrender his Long 

Indian nicffnifiiiciheu 4 ci*irir>n Mnrioi Tiiia und Good Conduct medal ” : bub on 

medal was Instituted on June 28th, 190?’, by an 

Army Order published in Simla as a reward annuity attached to 

for both commissioned and non-commissioned ip ^IH obverse is the diaaeiurd 

officers of the regular and other forces in India, i Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 

It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward over the croum h^ind, encircled by the . 

VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath enoircl- p!sar-i-Hind. On the reverse 

ing the words For Distinguished Service. The ? wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
medal, 1| inches in diameter, Is ordered to be Qed at the base, having a star beneath, 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals between the two wraaffis is the inscription for 
suspended by a red ribbon IJ in. wide, with f 

bill edges } in. wide. Th{s‘medal may be word India. The modal, Ij. in, in diameter, 
conferred by the Viceroy of India suspended from a scroll by means of a red 

« * HT mu.’ ^ ribbon 11 in. wide. The medals issued during 
V °^t^® »'®>gu3 0* Q^’cen Victoria’s successors bear 

P '® obverse their bust in profile with the 

1837, to reward personal biavery without apy legend altered to ED WARD VS or GEORGIVP, 
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THE KAISAR-I^HIND MEDAL. 


Tills decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preanibl (3 to the Koyal Warrant — which 
was aincuded in 1901,1912 and in 1 933— being as 
follows “Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
Important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our .Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now ror 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 1 
as that of thus, distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration.” The decoration is styled 
“ The Eaisar-i«Hind Medal for Pnbiie Ser- 
vice in India” and consists of three classes. 
The Medal Is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration— in gold for the First Class and in Bronze 
for tlie Third class silver for the Second Class — 
with the Royal Cypher on one side and on the 
reverse the words “ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public 
Service la India”; it is suspended on the 
left breast by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdul Qaiyum, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sir 
Sahlbzada, k.o.i.e., m.i.a. 

Abdus Samad Khan of Rampuc 
Advaul, M. S, 

Aiyar, Mrs. Parvati Ammal Chandra Sckhara. 
Ajaigarh, Her Highness the Dowager JIaharaniof 
Kamal Kunwar 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allen, The Revd. J. H, 

Ailyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, m.d. 

Aloysia, llev. Mother Mary 
Amarcliand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
Amar Nath i 

Atnpthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, I. R. 

Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. 11. J. 
naird-iSmith, J. R, 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Ball, Mrs. B. 

Bandora walla, N. M. 

Banka, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bardsley, Deaconess J. B. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Glmson, m.d. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Rev, S. D. 

Beadon, Mrs. Mary O’Brien. 

Beals, Dr. L. H. 

Bear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algornoa 
Beck, Mias Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G. 

Bell, Lt.-Col, Charles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 


Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bestall, Rev. A. H, 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Captain 11. R. M. 

Bliore, Lady M. W. 

Bikaner, Maharaja of 

Blngley. Major-General Sir Alfred 

Benjamin, Miss Lena Adell. 

Birkmyrn, Lady A. 

Bisset. Miss M. R. 

Blackwell, Mrs. M. F. 

Blanche Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissioner Artlmr Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 
Bonnetta, Tlic Very Rev. M, E. 

Booth-'Tneker, Frederick St. George de Lantour 
Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Blpin Krishna. 

Bott, Lieut.-Col. R. H. 

Brahmacharl, Rai Bahadnr U. N. 

Bramlcy, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Sir Denys DeSaumarer 
Brayne, Mrs. I. G, 

Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A, E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss B. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Bruce, Mrs. B. M. I. 

Brunton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev, John 

Bmibury, .Evelyn Janies, Bombay 

Bull, Henry Martin 

Burn, Sir Richard 

Barnett, General Sir Oaarles John 

Burton, Miss A. I. 

Biislier, It. 0. 

Bnttler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr. 0. C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr. Miss S- 
Campion, .John Montriou 
Carleton, Dr. (Miss) J essie, M.D. 

Oarleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carstain Tlie .Rev. G. 

Carter. Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, Liout.-Col. R, H. 

Ohand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 
Ghrnd, Rai Bahadur Lala Tata 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. R. By., P.s. A. 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Ohatterton, The Bt. Rev. Eyre, D ,D. 

Chatterton, Sir Alfred 
Ohatterton, Mrs. L. 

Ohaudhuri, RajaSarat Chandra Ray 
Ohattiyar, M. 0. S, 

Ohetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P. Puttanna 
Chltnavia. Sir Shankar Madho 
Ohitty, Mrs. Audrey 
Chute, Mrs. 

Ooldstrsam, William 
Oomloy, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherla Hormnzshaw 
Oopeiand. Theodore Benfey 
Coppel, Bight Rev. Bishop Francis Steplicu 
Corbett, Capt, J. E. (Retd.) 
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Coteswortli, Mrs. B. 

OouBens, Henry 
Cot, Arthur Frederick 
Cox, R. J. H., Eaq. 

Grawiord, Francis Colorab 
CreiRhton, Deaconess Beatrice. 

Orosthwaite, The IleV. C, A. 

Oronch, H. N. 

Cullen, Mrs. E. J. 

Dane, r.ady 

Darbysliire, Mias Ruth 

Das, RamSaran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can. A; W. 

Davis, Caleb 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, The Rev. C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davya, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, I.leutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Devi, Maharani Parbati 
deLotbiniere, lAeutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Deodhar, G. K. 

Desika Achariyar, D. B. Sir T. . 

Dhar, Her Highness the Rani S.ihiba Luxmibai 
. Puar of 

Dbingra, Dr. Beharl Lai 
; Dobson, Mrs. Marg.'iret 
Dodson, Miss E. 1. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Drysdale, Rev. J. A. 

DuBern, Atnedeo George 
DuDem, .Tulcs Emile 
Duggan, Mrs. Jeenabai. 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, Sir Arohdale 
Edgley, N. G. A. 

Edna, r.iady Gowan 
Kniest, Dr. A. L. 

Evans, The Rev. J. C. 

Falkiner, Miss 0. 

Fargetson, Father A. 

Farrer, Jliss E. M. 

Fatina Sldika, Begum Saboba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Posbrooke, Mrs. M. B. A. 

Francc.s, Sister Dorothy 
FraiiPi.s, JCdward Reloharn 
Franklin, Miss H. M. 

Frmodt-Moller, 0. F. 

Gedgft, Miss E. 

6hosal,Mr. Jyotsnanath 
Gibson, Mr.s. M. E. 

Qii more, The Rev. David Chivn die 
Glazebrook, !f. S, 

Glenn, Elntiry .Tames Hearaey 
Goiieen, Mr. R. fl. K. 

Uonzaga, Rev. .Mother 
Gordon, The Rev. D. R. 

Ooselien, Viscountess 
Gould, Mi.ss Hilda 
Graliam, Miss A. S. 

Graliam, Miss IT. h, 

Graham. The Rev. John Anderson 
Grattan, Colonel Henry William 
Greenfield, Miss C. R. 

Gregory, Brother 
Griffin, Miss E. 

Guilford. 'J’be Rev. B. (with gold bar) • 


Guyer, H. G, 

Iwyther, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lieiitenant-Colone] Patrick Balfcur 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
Hamilton. Lieut.-Col. Robert Edward 
Archibald. 

Hankin. E. H, 

Hanson, The Rev.O. 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut. -Colonel Herbert de Vero 

Harvey, Miss R. 

Hatch. Miss Sarah Isabel 
Haughton, S. G. S. 

Hawker. Miss A. M. 
lTe.ald,Lady Editli. 

Helen, .1., Mi'S. Tasker 
Helen, Lady Maoplim'son. 

Henderson, Mr. A. H. 

H enrietta. Mother 
Hey, Miss D. 0. deLa 
Hibbercl, Mias J. F. 

Hiekiril othain, The Rev. J. H. 
Higginbotham, S. 

Sildosley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F, A. 

Hocck, Rev. Father L. V, 

Hogan, W, J. Alexander 
Holdorness, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. (also bar.) 

Holliday, Mrs. E, M. 

Holmes, Major J. A. H. 

Home, Walter 
Hope, Mrs. L. M. 

Hopkins, Mrs. .Te.s.sle 
llormusji, Dr. S. C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Mias) Charlotte, m.d. 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrlelle Louise Caroline 
Ho,vland, John Soraerwell 
Hudson, Sister L. E.M. 

Hume, The Rev. R., A. 

Hunan, Mr. W. 

Husband, Ident.-Col. .Tames 
Hutchinson, Heut.-Col. William Gordon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, T. 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuarl 

Hydari, Mrs. Amina 

[nglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Times, Lady Agatha Rosalie. 

Ervine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Waer 
Irving, Lady. . 

isahelle, D., Afrs. JCorniaii Walker. 

Eves, Harry William Maclean 
Eyer, Diwan Bahadur C. 8. 

.Tackson, Lady Julia Honortia. 

Jackson, Lady Katlileen Anna Dorothy. 
Jaclcson, Rev. James Chadwick 
.Tamos, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jamiet llai, Diwan Bahadur 
Jankibal 

Janvier, Rev. C. A. R. 

Jassawaia, J. S. 

.lehanglr, Mrs. Oowasjl 

.Tehanglr (Senior), Lady Dhnnbai Oowasjl 

Jerwood, Miss H. J). 

Jones, V. T. 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Ramribai, Sbrl Rani Sabei.a of Jiisdan 
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Ifaye» G. K. 
ssfieauc, Miss H. 

Kennedy, The Itiglit Rev. Jv. W. S. 
wKerr, Mrs. Isabel 
Kerr, llev. Gcorgo McUlashfin 
Keyes, bady ii. .H. 

Kfian, Kliau IJaUadur Kuli 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Mogha] Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 
iKIopsch, Dr Louis 
■Kothari, Sir .lehangir Horrnuajl 
Krisliiiinnachari, .hady Rangammal, 

.K.iicr, Briinali J;’hnlpati. 

. Kugclberg, l)r. C. K. 

: Kuiiwar, Maharani Surat 
Lamb, The Hoti'blo Sir Richard Ainphictt 
LatU The Rev, W. is. 

Lee, ^Mrs. , 

J,ee Ah Vain 
' Lewis, The Rev. E. H. 

■iLindsay, Sir D’Aroy 
■Lina. Miss Gatliarine ITranfies 
' Lifctlewood, M.is.s G. E. 

• Longniire, Mias Mary 
f Loublore, Rev. Father E, P. A. 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr. Hanington Venioy 
i Lowe, Bliss Irene Helen 
-Luck, Wilfred Henry 
Lukis, Lady 
Lyall, Prank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
: RlaoLean, Rev. .T, H. 

; Macnaghten,.Mr. P. AI. 

: Maowatb, Blajor-General Sir Charles 
BloOullough, Bliss Rosa Adalinc; 

Madhav Rao Yishwanath Patankar 
' Maiiant, Puran Nath 
Malegaon, Raja of 
Matvi/i’ribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Blaaeckchaud, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 

BLxnners-Sinith, Air. Fraiuds 8t. George 
Alarwood, Sidney Lionel, Esii, 

Blarar, K. W, P., E,sq, 

Mary of St. Pauls, Rev, Blother 
Matthews, Rev. Father 
•Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
I MoOarrison, Major Robert 
Mt'Cloghry. Colonel James 
,Mi-Cnllough, Miss R. A. 

Mi'dougall, Miss E. . 

Ali-Fayden, The Rov. Joseph Ferguson, i).w., 
Nagpur 

MoKenaie, Mrs. A. F. 

McKenzie, The Rev. J. R- 

McNeel, The Rev. John 

AlcReddie, Miss J. A. « 

Mehta, Dr. D. 11. 

Mrhtav Mrs. Iravati 
. Bleiklojohn.MiBsW. J. 

Mrston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Sazuuol 
Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C. 1, 

Bloolgaokar, Dr, S. R, 

Jlonahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Morrison, F. E. 

Morgan, George 

Mohamed Ayoob alias U. Shwe Yuu 

BluazzHi Hussain Muhammad Farolih, Mr. 

Mudiiar, S. C. 

Muir, Rev. E. (also bar.) 


Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 
Muir, Mrs. G. H. M. 

Uulye, V. Krishnarao 
Miirphs'", The Rev. Mother Xavier 
llariman, Dr. Tcmulji Bhikaji 
Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Kun- 
war Sahiba of 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Aiignstur 
Nisbet, John 

Norman-Walker, Mas. D. 1. 

Noyce, VVilliam Florey 
Oakley, Rev. E. S, 

Oakley, F.H. ^ 

O’Byrne, Gerald Joiin Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh, Maung Ba (azte) A h ineduilah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot Wlllium 
O’RIeara, Major Euaune .Tolin 
P.'id field, The Rev W. H. G. 

Pago, Lady M. 

Pfxrakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr Raghiin.ath Parshottam 
Parnianund, Puam Krishna Narnyan 
iMrukutti Notyar, Arnmal, V. K. 

Paterson, Miss M. M. 
lAuiline, Lady Grillitii 
Pears, a. D, 

Polly, The Rov. A. C. 

Pennell, Blrs. A. M. 

Porfumi, The Rov. L. C. 

Petigara, Klian Bahadur Kavasjl Jamshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
[’ickford, Alfred Donald 
Plggot, Miss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrjgh, Rev. G. 

Plamondeu, Rev. Mother 8. C. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnetb, Rev. C. W. 

I’oynder, Lieut. -Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, AV. 0. 

Ramchaudrarao Panbulu, D. B. 

Ramanuja Achariyur, D. B. V. K. A. 

Ramaswanii Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T. S. A. 

Ramamurtl Pantulu Garu, Rao , Sahib. ' 

Ray, Rao Jogeudra Narayan, Raja Bahad.;r 
Reed, Miss ai. 

Rees, O. M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Roid,R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William s 

Richmond, Thomas 

Rlvingtort, The Rev, Canon, o.s. 

Roberts. Dr. H. G, 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Ool. Ernest Relnhold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Babu Harondra Lai 
Ruddle, Mrs. M. 1. 

Sackett, The Revd. F. C. 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

S ,li, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 
Iva Rao, Mrs. Padma Bai 
Sar’ '- 
Sai 


i.rabhai Ambalal 
iwday, Rev. G. W. 
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. Schofiold, Miss M.T. 

Sciiucrcn, Tlev. Father T. T. Vandor 
Schuyler, Sirs. Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Hev. Dr. H. B.. 

Scott, Eev, W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
vSeudder, Miss Ida 
Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Sellos, Rev. Father Auguste 
Semple, Lieut.-Colonel Sir David 
Seshagiri Rao Pantulii, D. B. D. 

Shah Nawaz, Begum 
Sharp, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, Rev. E. D. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheiird, E. 

Slieppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didebury 
Sherratt, Tlie Rev. W. 

ShlUidy The Rev. John 
Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Shouhrldge. Lieut.-Col. C. A. G. 
Shroff, S. I*. 

Singh, Munshi Ajit 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Simpson, Miss Jc>sic I’liandora 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsnid, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Miss A. G. 

Smith, riieut.-CoIoncl Henry 
Smith, 8. 

Solomon, Captain W. E, 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (also bar.) 
Southoii, Major Charles 
Souza, Dr, A. 

Spence, Cliristlna Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St. Lucie. Reverend Mother 
Stampe, William Leonard 
Stanes, Sir Robert 
Starr, Mrs, L. A. (with ban 
Steplieiw, The Rev. E. 0. 

S lienson, Lady Mary Daphne, 
es, Dr. William 
Stokes, Lady A. H. 

Stratford, Miss L. M. 

Strutton, H. H. 

Sluari-, Miss E. G. 

Stiirslierg, Tiie Ri>v. 0. 11. 
Siihrawardy, Dr, Hassan. 

Sullivan, Rev. Blotiier Mary Columba, 
Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Sykes, Lady I. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L, 

Talati, Edalji Dorabji 
Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Tavinr, Dr, Herbert F. Lochmere 
Teiclunaun, G. O. 

Tha, U. Shwe 
Thakrat, Lala Mu! Clmud 
Thomas, The Rev, 

Thompson, Miss E, 

Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall. Christian 
Todd, Mrs. B. G. 

Todhiintor, Lady Alice 
Tonkinson, Mrs.'E. 


Tucker, Lieut.-Col. William Hancock 
Tunstail, Mr.s. L. G. 

Tweddle, Sfiss B. M. 

Tydeman, E. 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev, Cecil EarJe (wltli gold 
bar) 

Tyrrell, Licut.-Col, Jasper Robert Joly 
Vail, Mr. 0, E. 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaugiian. Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Charles Stoelke 

Venkataratiiam Niiyudu, D. B., Sir Ragliupati 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Fictoria Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt.-Col. E. A. (also bar.) 

Wakeftcld, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless. Mr. W. J. 

W.T.rd, Lieut-Col, Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Rev. J. 

Weak, THe Rovd. H. H. 

Webb, Miss M. V, (also gold bar.) 

Weir, Mrs. Thyra. 

Wcstcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whiphain, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E. H. 
Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 
Wilkinson. Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
WilUngdoii, The Lady 
Wilson- Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Woodard, Miss A. 

Wright, Lady B. 

Vounghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Vounghusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2n(l Class. 


Abdul Qhanl 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 

Abram , Kiss M. E. 

Abul Hussain 
Achariyar, G. R. V, 

Agha Mohamed Khalll-Bin-Mohamed Karim 
Albuquergue, Miss M. G. 

Alexander, Miss J. 

Alexander, Mrs. S. 

Alfred, Miss A. 

Ajudhia Parshad, Rai Bahadur. 

Ali Shabash Khan Sahib Sliaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. 0. 

Allen, Miss Maud 

Amar Nath, Lala 

Amar Singh 

Amelia, Rev. Mother 

Anostesie, Sister 

Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 

Anstie-Smith, Rev, Q, 

Amtia, Jamshedji Morwanji 
Antia, J. D. 

Appaswami, Mrs. S. E. 

Arndt, Mrs. Phylls Evelyn 
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Askwith, The Bevd. F. N. 

Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ada. 

Augusta, Sister Jeane. 

Augustin, The Bev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. ilia 
Avargal, M.B.By. T. K. M. 

Avargal, M.B.By. Tanjorc ISkambaram Pillai 
Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Ba, San 

Baird, San Ba Miss E. E. 

Tinker, Miss k’. A. 

Baker. Honorary Major Thomas 
Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly. 

Bala Krishna Shetty, M.B.By. A. 

Balbhadra Bass Mirhoutra 
Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 
Ballantine, W. J. H. , 

Banerjce, Abinash Chandra 
Bspat, Bisaldar Sadashlva Krishna 
Barbara, Mother 
Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 
Barkall Ali, Maulvi 
Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 
Barnes, Mrs. A. M. 

Barnett, Miss Maude 
Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 
Barton, Miss E, G. 

Barton. Mrs. Sybil. 

Batra, G. L. 

Baw, U. San 
Bazzlley, Miss M. 

Beadon, Dr. M. O’Brien 

Beataon-Bcll. The Bev. Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K.0.S.I.,K.0.I.E. 

Beaumont, T. C. 

Beddy, Miss L. 

Beg, Mirza Kalioh Beg Farldun 
Benjamin,- Joseph 
Bennett, The Bev. J. G. 

Berry, Miss H. M. 

* Bertie, Albert Cliiford 
Best, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbai 
Bhan, Lala Udbai 
Bhanot, Mrs. E. 

Bhatla, Biharilal 
Bhatt, Mrs, .Tank! Bai. 

Bliaya, 'B. B, Khan Baliadur. 

' Bbide, Baoji Janardhan 
Bhntt, Chhotelal Goverdhan 
Bidikar, Shankar Vithal 
Bigge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
Bihari Lai 
Binns, Miss H. C. 

' Birj Beharl Lai 
Bird, Mrs. D. M. 

Birla Bai Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Birney, Mrs. S, D, 

BIsheshwar Nath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
i Biswas, Miss : S. : J 

8 Blaolcham, Colonel Bobert James 
Blackmorc, Hugh 
Blackwood. .Tolm Boss 
Blair, Mrs. S. M. 

' Blair, The Bev. J. C. 

‘ Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 
. Booth, Miss Mary Warburtou 


Booth-Gravely, Mrs. Artha. 

Bose, .Miss Mona (also bar.) 

Bose, Mrs. Sliarnolota 
Bose, Vivian 
Botting, W. E. 

Bowen, GriflSth 
Brahmachari, B. B. 

Brahuspathy, Dr. B. 

Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner, Lb.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Breritnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Bridget, Mother Mary. 

Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Prough, The Bev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Mrs. T'l, K. 

Brown, Mrs, Jean. 

Buck, Mr. H. 0. 

Buck,Mr.s. M. 

Buckland, Mrs. K. L. 

Buckley, The Bevd. A. W. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also Bar) 
Bucknall, Mrs, Mary 
Buell, T. 

Bunston, Sister I. 

Bunter, J. P. 

Burrows, Mrs. Olive 
Burt, Bryce Chudlelgb 
Burton, Miss 
Burton, Mrs. D, 

Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah (also Bar) 

Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan , H. W . 

Gama, Dr. Miss Freany. 

Cama, Miss T. J. H. 

Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Oarapbel), Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Bev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Cardow, The Rev. Louis 
Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Mins Emma 
Carr, Thomas 
Case, The R,evd. B. C. 

Cashraorc, The Bevd. T. H. 

Cassola, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
Oattell, Major Gilbert Landalo 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Ohakrabarti, H. K. 

Chakravarti, Ttai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakravarti, Mr. G. K. 

Chalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Bev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterji, AnadINath 
Ohatterjee, Mrs. Onila Bala 
Chetty, Mrs. A. A. 

Ohitag Din, Seth 

Chitate, Ganesh Krishna 

Chogmal, Kamidhan ^ .. . 

Olanoey, John Charles 

Clark, Herbert George 

Clark, Miss M. 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

Claypole, Miss Henrietta 

Olerke, Honorary Major Louis Aiilmr Henry 

Oleur, A. F. 

Olutterbuck, Peter Henry 
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CoolEG,, A. B. 

Coelho.V. A. 

Collins, Mrs, I, G, L. 
v^ Oolyer, Mrs. 

Corrnor, W.A. 

Coombs, GeorgG Oswald 
Coombes, Josiah Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cope, Eev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Mrs. Adela (also bar) 

Goutts, J.15. 

Coventry, H. H. 

Core, Mrs. E. 

Ooxon, Stanley William 
Grozior,I>r. J. 

Cummins;, James William Nleol{also Bar) 
CumminKB, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cumniddiu, K. S, 

Cutting, Rev. William 
Babreu, Mias I’. 

DaCosU, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, lAdy Jerbanoo 
DaGama, Accacio 

D’Albuquerqne, Cajctaninlio Francis 
Dairy mple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 
Dann, Rev. George James 
Das, Hiranjan 
Das, Ram Lala 

Das, The Rev. Andrew Prabliu 
Daas, MaliU Narain 
Dastoor, P. S, 

Datta, Or. Dina Nath Pritha 
Davare, Miss Anandlbai. 

Davidson, Captain D, J . 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M, K. 

Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deane, Mrs. M. 

DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
J)e Penning, Capt. H. F. 

Derasari, D. P. 

Desmond, J. 

Devi, Blbi Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 

DeWachtor, Father Francis Xavier (also Bar) 
Dewes, Lieut.>Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhanpat Rai, Bal Sahib 
Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 
Dilshad Begum 
: Docbrell, Major Morgan 
Doren, Miss A. B. V. 

Dotiwala, K. B. M'orwanji Cooverj'i. 

Drake, Miss Joan 
Druimnond, Rov. C. 0. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Mray 
Dube, Bhagwatl Charan 
Dun, Miss L. It. 

Duncan, Mrs. B.; M. 

Dunk, Mrs. M, R. . . , 

Durian Singh, Rao Baiiadur 
Dutta, Mehta Hamam - 

Dwaue, Mrs. Mary 
Eaglesome, George 


lEastley, Mrs. Esrae 
‘ Edgell, Liout..Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edie, Mrs. M, L. 

Edward, R. 

Edwards, Miss G. M. 

Elliot, Mrs, I. B. 

Elmes, Miss F. S. 

Elwes, Mrs. A. 

Emily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, Miss E. J. 

Bscli, Dr. C. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Oeredig 
Evans, Mias L. 

Fairelaugh, Miss Lilian. 

Pane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farliat Bauo 
Faridoonji, Mrs. iTilla 
Farnre, Mi's. K. 

Paul, Slater L. 

Fawcett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 
Pazal Blahi,Mra. R. S. 

Peegrade, B. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Feruandcs, L. P. 

Ffrench,Lieut.«CoIonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 

Firth, Mrs. G. E. M. 

Fisk, Miss N. B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. B. H. 

Flanders, Mrs. H. 

Flashman, Thomas Char loo 
Flemina. Sister Mary 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Fogliein, Rev. J. P, 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Prances, Sister Jane (also Bar.) 

Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss M. E. ' 

Franklin, Miss M. fl. - I 

Fraser, Robert Thomson I 

Frohllch, Mr. J. E. 

FysDn,Hugh 

Galrola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagaiiri 

Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamsetji j 

Garhett, Mrs. J. 

Garthwaito, Liston 

Gass, Rev. J. I 

Gaskoll.W. ^ ^ Ji 

Gateley, Thomas .Joseph • 

George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ghose, Babu Malmtap Chandra 
Ghosc, Babu J. N. 

Ghose, S. K. 

Qhnlara Bari, Mrs. 

Qhulara Haidar 

Ghulara Murtaza Bliutto, Shah Xawaz 
Giffard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R.J. 

Glanville, Mias R. E. (also Bar) 

Graeiner, Miss L. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Eev. Canon Malcolm George 

Qoodbody, Mrs. 

Gopalaswami aPudaliyar, Diweu Buhadur, Mai- 
I mpur, Bellary 
I Gbrdou, Mias l'„ .V. 
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Iqrahim, Maulvl Muhaminful 
Ihaan AH 
fiiHlis, Mrs, Kllou 
Ireland, Tho llev. VV. l!\ 

Irvine, 15, A. 

Iyer, Subliarayappa Itama 
Jaekson, Mrs. I^inxna 
I Jackson, Mrs. K. 

Jaij<!c 15ai (Mrs. Petit) 

James, Mrs. llewati 

Jamna Prasad 

Janaki, Miss .Miiliyil 

Jervis, Mis. liidith 

Jessoii, Miss Marjorie Willielmimi, 

Jlvanandan 

Joglckar, llao llaliadur Gaiieslv Ven'intesh 
John, Itev. Brother 
Jolmaton. Augustus Prederiek 
Jolmstoiie, Mrs. Bditli Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Rosalie 
Jones, Mrs, V, R. JJ. 

Jones, R.0V. D, 13. 

Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robeit 
Jonas, The Rev., John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A, V. 

Joshee, D. L. 

Joshi, llai Baliadur K. D. 

Joshl, Natayan Malhar 
.Toshi, Trimbak Wamau 
Joti Prasad, Lala 
Joti Ram 
Joyce, Mrs. B. b. 

Judali, Mrs. .S. S. 

Ju Id, 0. R. 

Ju'Jtaldas, 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

ICaJi niralal Lalliibhai 
Kalubava, A/.ani Ecsarl-ahn 
Kanoo, Yasuf 
Kanga, Mrs. 

Kapadia, M. K. 

Kapa Ua, Miss MoiJbai 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

Rarve, Dhondo Keshi. y 
Kelavkar, Miss Krlshuabai 
Kelly, Claude Oj'ril 
Kelly, Miss Bieanor Sarah 
Kemp, V.N., The Rev, 

K(!uyon, Mrs. i>. 

Ker, Thomas 
Khamliena Sailo 

Khan, Hon. Lieut-Jfawab Jamshod AH 
ivhan, Mrs. . 

Khan, Mrs. Grade. 
lOiarshedil, Miss S. N. 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah Kowrojee , 

KidarNath- 

Kiiig.MissBIsie 

King, Rev, I>r. R. A. 

King, Robert Stewart (also bar) 

Kirloskar, Lalishman Kashinal h (also R.i 
Kltohin, The Bevd. J. 

Kitchln, Mrs. M. 

Klein, C. H. 

Knight, H. W. 

Knoliys, liiettt.-Coi, Robert Walter Edmo. 
Knox, Major Robert WeUaud 


Gorman, Patrude .Intm-s 
Oowiirdhandas, Ohaf ra bhuj 
Govind bai, La!.s 

Grfuit, Lieut. -Colonel John Weyniiss 
aGrant, Hiiis Jean 
Grant,’ The Rev. John 
Grant, Dr. Lilian Wetnyss (also Bar.) 

Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary Wllliain David 
Greany, Peter Mawe 
tUreenway, Mr. A. L, 

Greenwood, 1). A. 

Greg, L. IT. 

.Griesseu, Albert ISdward Pierre 
1 Gulliford, The Rev. IleBry 
Gumblev, Mr. Douglas 
- Qune. Trimbak Raghunath 
sGyi, IJ. Maung 
Hauf, Rev. E. A. 

Hadji, Dr. D. A. 

Hadow, Rev. Prank Buniess 
Haiyati Malik 
Hanrahan, W. Q. 

Harding, Miss C. 

"' Harper, The Rev. A.E. 

' Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, A. R. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

■ Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. P. 

Harrison, Robert TulUs 

j; Hartley, Mrs. P. 

I Harr’ey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Rev. A. J. 

,, Hatch. The Rev. W. J. 

Haworth, lAcnt.-Ool. Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
x Hay, Miss .E. 
fi Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
ai Hayes, Captain P. 
i! Hay ness, A. G, 

S Hedinger, Charles George 
Henry, ■ Sister E. 

Hickman, Mrs, Agnes 
t Hicks, Rev. G. E. 

Higginbottom, Mrs. .13. C. 

Higgins, Andrew Prank 
» Hill, Eliott 
p: Hodge, Rev. J. Z. 

■ Hoff, Sister W. J. K. 

‘ Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, S..t. 
sfiHogg, Miss J. 

Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg, Miss B. K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Rope 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 
; Holdforbh, Bliss 13. J. 

■' Holliday, Miss Eileen Blabel (also Bar) 
HoHingberry, Mr.s. P. . 

Hollway, Miss 13. B. 

. Holman, Miss Cliarlotte 
Holmes, R. 

. Horopr, Charles John 
Hoogeworf, Edmund 
' Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standish 

■ Hopkyns, Mrs. B. 

/ Iloskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 
' Htin Kyaw, Mung 
< Hughes, Frank J ohn 
F Hughes, Miss LUbeth Bell 
/’ Hunt, Major B. H. 

/■■■, Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
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Krishnan, llao Bahadur Kottayi 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Krishna s^va mi Chctty, M.It. Ey. C. V, 
Krislmaswami Ohctty, Mrs. 0. 

Kuglet, Miss Auna Sarah (also Bar) 

Kumaran, P. L, 

Kyaw, XT. Po. 

Lajja Earn 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan 
Lala Jai 3)evai 
Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lamtaoum, G. B. 

Lang, John 

Langhome, Prettarick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colhorns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 

Landers, Miss V. 

Lawrence, Gaptain Henry llunclie 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 
laiixt.on, Miss K. K. 

Lazarus, Miss 11. M. 

Lsar, A. M. 

Lee, Miss U. 

Leslie Leycester Hudson 
Levi, Mi.-p S. 13. 

Lila wati, Miss 
Linforth, Miss I. 

Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Eli zabeth 
Lloyd, Mrs. E. M, 

Lloyd, Mi's. V. M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Mario 
Locke, Robert Henry 
Lodi, Khan Bahadur Bhalchir Muhi-ud Din Khan 
Longhurst.Miss H. G, 

Lorinier, Mrs. 

Lovrain, Rev. J. H. 

Low, Sir Charles Ernest 
Luco, Miss L, B. 

Luce, Mrs. Tu Tee. 

Luck, Miss Plorence Ada 
Liiders. Mtss. V, 

Lunazzi, The Rev. Rather. 

Lund, George 
LuJidin, Sister M. I. 

.MacAlister, The Rev. G. 

MacArthur, Miss V. 13. 

MacRarlane, Miss E. M. 

Maokay, Rev. J. S. 

Mackay, Mrs. S. M. 

Mackenzie, Alexander MoGrego ■ 

Mackenzie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Miss Mina ' 

MiicKenna, Lady Esther Floronco 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Maoleod, Lieut.-Oolonel John Norman 
MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 
MacMarquis, J. 

MacNair, Mrs. M. 

Maeknee, H. 0. 

Macaulay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda (also Bar) 
Maepball, The Rev. .Tames Merry 
Macrae, The Rev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasji 
Maddox, Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Hanry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary, Ctiddalore 
Madeley, Mrs, E. M. 

Mshommed Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J. W, 

Mankar, K, S. 

Manubai Bapat, Mrs. 

Manwaring, Miss A., .B. 


Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marker, Mrs. Arabai Ardashir. 
Marler, The Rev. Erederick Llone 
Marshall, W. J. 

Martin, Miss .4. P. ‘ 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary ot St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, I’hirozshali Jcliangir, .i.r. 
Ma.sani, Rustam Festonjl 
Mathias, P. F. 

Mauug Mating 
Maung, U. Ba. 

McCarthy, Lady 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McBlderry, MissS. L. 

McGuire, Hugh William 
llcllwrlck, Leslie 
Mckce, Rev. William John 
lIcKenzie, Miss Allice Learmoiith 
McMaster, Dr. Elizabeth, m.d. 


Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlct, Rev, Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, m.b.e. 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N. 

Mehta, Vaikuntial Lallubhai 
Menesse, N. H. 

Meyer, E. 

Mifidloton-Stewart, Mrs. D. 

Mill, Miss a. R, 

Miller, Capt. L. G. 

Minulkon, Mrs. V. W. 

Mlrikar, Narayaiirao Veshwant 
Misra, Miss Sundrl Singh 
Mitcheson, Miss 
Mitra Mr.s.Dora 
Modi, D. N. 

Mody, S. R. 

Mohammed Milan 
Mon,U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslov 
•Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Rev. H. A. D, 

Mordecii, T. 

Morrison, Miss M. H. 

MotiJal, Setli of Plparia 
Mott, J. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudallar, llao Sahib Oonieevaram. Mauickamu 
Mugaseth.Dr. K. D. 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K 
Mukharjl, Babu Joaendra NLith 
Mukerji, Babu Hari Mohan 
Mukerji, Rai Sahib A, K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Murray, A., Esq. 

Mya,U. Po. 

Myres, Miss J. L. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasl MukhI 
Naimullah, Mobamed 
Nand Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
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Narain, Uar 

Xarayan Caiiaji I?ao. Rao Sahub 
Narayan,ieo Laljee 
■^!':^l■i^yiUlUMwami Cliutty, 

Narayan Singh, liai Sahib 

Nariman, Klian Bahadur Mauekii Kliarsedji 

Navalkar, MKs Ruby 

Nasrulla IClian, Mirza 

Naylor, MissN.i!’. ' 

Niivudu, Rao Sahib Gutlalore RanuanayaUnlu 
Noill, Ruv.U, 

Newman, Miss lilizaboth Mary 
Nicholson, Rev. 

Noble. Dr. W, A. 

Noeini, Rev. Mother 
Norris, M.ias t). (Nagpur) 

Norris, Miss 0. (.ruiigpura), 

Noiris, Miss Margaro 
Noyes, Mrs. Y. M. E. Nelly Vale 
Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Edward 
O’Brien, Lieut.-Colonel 
O ’Conor, Brian Edward 
Ogilvie, Miss L. 

O'llara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
OldreivB, Rev. F. 

Oliver, Miss 0. J. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Ormo, Miss. F. M. 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Orr, .Tames Fetor 
Orr, Mrs. Amy 
O’Sullivan, Miss E, 

Outrarn, Tlie Rev. A. 

Owen, Mr. 0. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertha 
Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Lieut. -Col. Randle Harry 
I’arohuro, Mrs. Uinabai. 

Park, The Rev. George W . 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E, 

Parker, Mrs. R. J . 

Parsons, Ronald 
ratch. Miss :K. 

Patel, Kiian Baliadur Barj :rji Dorabji, O.I.B. 
Patel, K. G. 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearce, Miss Q. A, 

Pearces, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. R. 

Pearson , E. A. 

Penn, The Rev. W. C. 

Poimer, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. 'William 
Pha Utaw, Mrs. Ma Ma Prue. 

Phadke, V. K. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret (also Bar) 
Phelps, Tlie Revd. A, 0. 

Phelpa, Mrs. Maude Marion 
Phdiis, Mrs. J. 0. M, 

Philip, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss xdda Louise 
Ihggott, Miss R. 

Piggott, C.W. O’M. 

Pillay, Ohinnappa Singaravaul 
Plm, Mrs. Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J. L, 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 


Pitalf, N. A. 

Pitaniberdas, Laxmldas 
Pittar, D. A. 

Plowden, Lt.-Ool, 'I'revor t'luchtilo 
Pollete-Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs. .Tudith Chevallier 
I’open, Bister Lilian Victoria 
Porter, Miss E. 

Posuett, Muss F. . 

Powell, .Tohn 

Prabhn, Allan trao .Raghi Hath 
Prahraj, Gopal Chandra. 

Pramila, Mrs. (diaudhuii 
Prance, Alias O. 

Prasad, Capt. 'I’ulsi, of Nepal 

Prasad , Ishwari 

Pribhdas ShevaUram 

Price, The Rev. Eiistaco? Dickinson 

Pridoaux, Frank Winck worth Austioe 

Provo.sfc, Father F. 

Pugh, Mrs. B. E. 

Purahotanidaa Thakuidas 
Quinn, Miss A. AI. 

Raghira, Klian Bahadur AI. B. 

Rahim, Abdul, Pirzada Balyid Sardar, 

Rahman, Airs. Z. A. 

Raiimat Bibl 

Rai. ftabu Ram Kinkar 

Raj Narayan, Rai Bahadur. 

Halt, Alias Helen Anna .Macdonald 
Rajadnya, R. N. 

Ram, Lala Diyall 

Ram Lala Kansiii 

Ram, Rai Bahadur Raizada 

Ramaswami, Rao Saheb Oolattur 

Ramanbhai, Airs, 'VTdbyagam'i, M.b.b. 

Ramgopal, Alallani, Seth 
Rangaswaini Braliuspathi Dr. 

Ranjit Singh 
Rankine, Aliss S. J. 

Rao, Al. R. Ry., V. S. 

Raphael, Raphael Abraliam 
Rattan Chand 
Ratanji Dinshah Dalai 
Rattans! Mulji , 

Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Chunilal. 

Ray, Harendra Nath 
Bebeiro, Louis .Tohn Alfred 
RebeUo, F. A. 0. 

Reed, Lady 

Reid, The Rev. James Pottet 

Reese, The Rev. Thomas WilloUgiiby (also Bui) 

Rechards, Mrs, H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catlieriiie .Stuart 
Richardson, The Rev. II, C. 

Rieii, Rev. Father Peter John 
Rinraan, Miss N. V. 

Rivenburg, The Rev. Dr. . 

Bobarts, Alajor Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, Mrs. H. 

Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J. W. 

Robertson , Aliss AI. ' 

Robertson, Airs, E. K. 

Robllliard, H. 

Robinson. Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Banner 
Robson, J. . , 

Rocke, Captain Cyril Fj. A. Spencer 
Roe, Oolone, Cyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs, Edith Mary. 
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Sisingi, J. 

Skrine, Mrs. D. F. 

Slater, A. U. 

Small; Mlsa J. M. 

Smitl), Miss .T. F. 

Smith, Miss .J, II. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick 'William Ambery 
Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 
Smith, MLss Jessie Edith 
Smyth, A, A. 

Solomon, Er. tTacob 
Soinorvell, T. W. 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr. James 
Sorabji, Miss S. 

Sneucer, Lady li.M. 

Spurgiii, Mrs. Francis Clare 
Sri Ram Kunvvar 
Srivastava, R. S, 

Stanley, Mrs. S. A. 


Rokade, Mrs. Janabai 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
■ Ross, F. .W. 

Uukhmabai, Dr* Miss (also Bar). ' 

Rulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rushtorth, Mrs. 

Rustomii Faridoonji 
Rntherlord, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 
Sackett, Mrs. E. , 

Sadlq, a.hams-ud-din 
Sadller, A. W. Woodward 
Sago, Miss M. D. 

Bahai, Ram (also Bat). 

Sahan Ram iCali 
Bahay, Lala Deonath 

Saheivala, Khan Sahib Ismailji AbJul llussaii 

Saiamattulahj Capt. Mohammad 

Salkield, Tom 

Samuels, Joseph 

Saunders, Miss V. 0. 

Savldge, Rev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 

Sohultze, The Bcv. Frederick Volkomor I’aul 

Scott, Dr. D. M. (also Bar). 

Scott, Miss E. 

Scotland, Lieut.-Colonol David Wilson 
Soagrave, G. S. 

Son.Dr. P. O. 

Setlma, Dr. K. S, 

Shah Baba Lai Behar. 

Shah, Mohamed Kama. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (also Bar). 

Sharifa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs. 

Sharpe, Miss N. 

? Sharpe, Miss P.E. 

I Shastriyar, 0. V. 
f' Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Shiveshwarkar, R. V. 

Shrlpad Krishna Belvalkar. 

Shrofl, Dr. E. D. 

Bhunker, CiollForoival Yancontro 
Bhyara Rikh. Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyaraa Charan Bhattacharji, Rai Bahadur. 
Sietdens, Mrs. 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 
Simklns, Charles WylklLS 
Simon, Miss M. 

Simonsen, .T. L. 

Simpson, Mrs. 

Sims, Mrs. A. 

Sims, Mrs. E. 

Sinclair, ReRinahi Leahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singh, Apjl Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kosho 
Singh. Babu Ramdhari 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
Singh, Bhai Lehua 
Singh, Bhai Takhut 
Slnghf Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Suudar 

Smgh; Kukhmina 

Singh, Risaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singhi Sardar Gurdit 

Smgb, G. Sher 

Singh, Bohan 

Singhe, Miss L. N. V, 


Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 
ISteel, A]o.vander 
Steele, The Rev. John Fergusc 
Steele, M. L. A, 

Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
I Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 


Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 


Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Effle, M.l). 

St. ttolette, The Rev. Alothor. 

St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stocking.?, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stuart, Dr. { Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshmi Animal, Rishiyar Bubrahmanyi 
Ayyar. 

Suudar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur. 

oultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabai, Bal 

Swain, Mrs* Walker 

Swalnson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swami Shyarnananda 
Swanzy, Mrs. M. A, 

Swift, Miss Eva 
Swinchatt, C. H, 

Swinhoe, B . C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Bmllj Constance 
Symes, Miss Kathleen Alabal 
Tahairulnessa Chandhurani. 

Taicherkar, M. O. A. 

Talyarklian, Mrs. M. 
laleyaikhan, Manekslmh Cauasha 
tallb Mahdl Khan, Malik 
Tambe, Dr. Gopai Rao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, S. K. 

Tarleton, Mrs. Lucy 
TaiT, Mrs. 

Taylor, Itev. Alfred Prldeaux (al.so Bar) 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prldeaux 
Taylor, Miss M. A. 

Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise. 

Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Bhwe 
Theln. Mauug Po 
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Thimmayya, Mi's. K . S, 

Thiruvenkata Achariyar, Mrs. Sita 
Thomas, Miss Francos Fiizabotti 
Thomas, ir. S. 

Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
'Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, R. 0. 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thungamma, Miss Bolar 
Tilak, H. Vishwanath 
'Timothy, Samuel 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, .AL R. Ry. M. A. P. 
'Tomkins, Sir Lionel Llnt.on 
'Tonkinson, Mrs. Edith 
Tudball, Miss Emma 
Tullo, Miss I. M. (!. 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 
IT. Ba Lwlu. 

ITmabal, Mrs. P. 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Kliau 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, .Khan Bahadur 1 
Muhammad 
Vail, 0. E, 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji Maned ii 
Vale. Mrs. K, 

Valentine, Gapt. C. R. 

Vardon. A. 0. I 

Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo i 

Veronica, Mother Mary, Indore 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar 
Visvesvaraya, Sir Mokahagundam 
Vurghese, DiWan .Bahadur George Thomas 
Wait, William Robert Uamllton 
Wakeman, Mrs. B. 

WalayatulIah.Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad 
Walewalker, P. Baburao 
Walford, Miss Zoe. 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 
Walters, Miss W, E, 

Walton, Mrs. Julia. 

Ward, Mr. W. A, P, 

Warhurst, Capt. A. E. 

Warren, Miss Rosamund 
Wares, Donald Home 
Wobb-Wnre, Mrs. Dorothy 
Welghell, Miss Anna .lane 
Western, Miss Mary Prise Ha 
Weth, Mrs. Rosa 
Whitaker, Miss M. E. 

White. Miss J. 

White, Mrs. A. M. \V. 

White, The Rev. V. J. 

Whiteeombe, Miss A. 

Wigfall, .R. G. 

. Wildiuan, Miss Elizabeth Annie. 

Wilkinson, Miss A. 

Wilkinson, Mrs, A, 

Williams, David Phillips 
Williams, Mrs. K. 

Wmis, Mrs. Florence Grace 
Willis, JVIiss S, 

Wilson, Francis Henry 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret (also Bar) 

Wilson, The Rev. J. 

Wince, Miss Jane 

Wiseman, Capt. Charles Sherifle 

Wiser, Mrs. 0. V. 

Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, R. A. 

. Wood, The Rev. A. 

Wright, Mrs. F. G. 

Wright, Mrs. B,. 


I Wright, Mrs. S. 

' Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Yen Singh 
Yerburj’, Dr. .t. 

Young, D--. M. V. 

Becipients of the 3rd Clais. 

Ajwani, B. J. 

Angler, Mrs. M. 

.Iran, S. G. 

Bugli, R. C. 

Bcdlens, Mrs. N. L. 

Bislit, .Teinadar Sultan Singh. 

Bo.se, Bii,bu P. 1C. 

Buck, J. J. 

Burgess, Mr.s. (Sind Red Cross Society). 

Cliaudra .Singh, Lanee-Nulk, (Thin [liils Battalion 
Ghondhury, Mrs. N. B. 

Darknii, S. 

Dos.s, P. T. J. 

Elioy, Mrs. E. B. 

Galvanker, S. K. 

Ghode, .B. N. 

Gillespie, Mis. C. E, M. 

Gorde, S. B. 

Gupta, J. D. 

Gupta, J. C. San. 

Havlldar, Mrs. B. 

Hotulerson, G. 

Jabhar, Afauh-i Abdul 
Jankinath, Mis.s A. 

Jawadekar, S. H. 

Johnstone. Miss A. 0. 

Joshi, !C. H. 

Kajrolkar, K. R. 

Kama, Miss D. D. 

Kamat, Y, M. 

Karanjai, G. Iv. 

Kothamdi, G. R. 

Kotwal, Havildar Mastu Singh, 

Kulkarni, B. 1). 

ICulkarni, D. R. 

Lahiri.K. N. 
l.ewis, Mrs. M. C. . 

Lobo, J. T. 

Manuel, Mrs. .T. R. D. 

Marwadi, I. M. 

Mirza, Sytul Ahsim. 

Mulliii T. K. 

Negi, Havildar Major Mor Sing. 

O’ Brian, Miss M. 

Parshad, M. J. 

Patil. n. R. 

Patil, M. G. 

Patti, M. y. 

Patil. S. R, T 

Pillai, T. M. Doraiswami 
Punthakoy, J. P. 

Puranlk, (Dharwar Vanita Seva Shamaj). 
Rahman, M, H. 

Rangacharya, Mrs. B. 

Richards, Mfas A. JL 
Bonth, Babu J. 0. 

Roy, Babu S. B. 

Sahai, J. 

Snran, S, 

Sen, The Rev. P. A. H. - 
Smith, W. 

, U PU. „ 

Wadhwani, H. R. 

IWahla, Saedar Abdul. 




Who’s Who in India, 


iVBDUL nA:MID, Sir, Khan Bahadhr Diwp, 
Bar-at,-Law, Kt., O.T.li o.B.R., Chief Minister, 
Kapurtliala State, b. 15 October 1881. m._ a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheiltli ATOlr-nd-Bin, 
retired ISxtra Asstt. Commissioner in the 

Ptmiab. iJte. .• Government College, li^ore. 
and Lincolns inn, Jjondon. .Fudge, 190.1, ^ 
Superintendent, of thci C(5naus Operations | 
1911 ; Head of the Executive and llevenue 
Dents, as Mashir Mai ; Fellow of the Fimjab 
University; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council; Chief Secretary, Marcii 1915; 
Chief Minister, 1920. Khan Bahadur .(1915), 
G.B.IS., (1918) ; C.l.B. (1923)— Knighted, 
Srd Juno 1033. Appointed by the Government 
of liulia Ohairnian of the Banking Hnquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1029-30. Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nations in 1931. Address ' 
Kapurtliala. 

ABDUL KABIM, Maulavi, B.A., M.L.G... 
Government pensioner; 35x-Member, Council 
of State ; Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
since 1920, President, Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League; .Hon. Fellow of tbe Calcutta 
Uuivev.“it,y ; h. 2(1 August 1803. m. Ayosha 
Khatum of Caleutta . Edue: Sylhet and Caleutta . 
Started as a teacher in the Caleutta Madrasah ; 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 15 years ; Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Publications : History of India for 
Beginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu ; Students’ History of India, 'i’he 
Mahomedan Empire in India in . Bengali ; 
Hints on Class Management and Method of , 

• Tencliing ill English; Mahoiiicdau Jiducatioii 
in Bengai (Eiiglisli), ami Islam’s Contribution 
to Selence and Civilisation (English). Addre: 
18-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

ABDUL. QAIYUM, Nawab Sir Sahibzada, 
K.C.l.B (1917), b. 1866; formerly in Foreign , 
and Political Department ; Government of 
India and Pol. Agent. Khyber Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirah Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka-Khel 
Expedition 1908 (C.LE) ; on Indo-Afghan 
Boundary Commns. 1894-5; has been an, 

M. L.A. since 1923; received title Nawab 
1916 ; and Kaiaar-l-Hind Gold Medal 1929. 
One of tho founders of and Life Hony.Secretary, 
Islamia College, Peshawar; Member, Indian 
Hound Table Conference; First Minister, 

N. W. F. P. Government. Address: Peshawar. 

AI!DU'HRAHMAN,M,uhammad, Sir, Kt, (1934). 
.Doctorate in l,n\vs (1984) ; Khan Bahadur 
f’- 5 Dot. 1888. Edae. ,8t. Stephen’i 
College, Delhi; graduated in Arte 1907 , 
in Liuv 1!)1(). Advocate of the High Court 
ol .Lahore ; .Senior VTce-Presideut, Delhi 
Mimicipal Committee, 1025-28; .Dean of the! 
.Eamilty of laiw, Delhi University 1927-34 • 

1 lee-Cliiineellur of the University of Delhi 
li)3()-34. Addresi, .•20, Ferozshali Hoad, New 


ABDTJS.SAMAD khan, SAni;jiZ.iPA, Sir, 
C.I.E.CKt., 1984). Holds 1st Class Kaisar-i. 
Hind; Chief Miiiisier, .Hamjnir Stale, b. 
September 1874. m. A Priiieess of Haling 
Family of Loliaroo Slate. Ediie: Ju India 
under European Tutors. Private Seeretarv 
to Ilis late Highnes.s ISiit to 1900: Chie'f 
Secretary 1 900 to Lfl39 ; Chief Minister 1930 
onwards'; was deputed as an Advi.-or 
to Indian States Delegation; .Hound 'J’ahliv; 
Confereneo, August 1931 ; Dnperial Econo- 
inic Conference, Ottawa, May 1932 and 
Delegate on behalf of Indian States to tlie 
Assembly of League of Nations, 1933. ; 
Address : The Mali, Hampnr (State), U.P. 

ABEECHOMBIE, SIR John Kobertson, Kt. 
(1935), Merchant, Director, Wilson Latiuim A. 
Oo„Ltd., 6, June 11, 1888. w. Elsie Maude d. 
of E, W. Collin late I.C.S, Bdi'c : Cheltenham 
Coll. Came to India as Assi.stant in 1910; 
joined I. A. K. O. Feb. 1916. Joined 18th 
K.G.O. Lancers in Franco, May 1916 ; active 
service in France, May 1916 — March 1918 and 
in Palestine March 1918 — Feb. 1910. Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches. Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925 ; President, 1030; Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1925-26 and' 1930-3], 
Address: Hongkong Bank P.uilding, Church- 
gate Street, Bombay. 

ABHEDANANDA, HiS HOIINESS SREEMAT 
SwAMi, Ph.D. (New York); President, 
Ramakrlsbna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author, h. Oct, 

2, 1866. Edue : Calcutta University. Dis- 
ciple of Sri llamakrishna Paramahainsa and 
a spiritual brother of SwamI VivokananUa, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and HamakrJshna 
Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 ; 
went to New York, U, S. A., and organised 
the Vedanta Society of Now York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and ; 
universities for twenty-five years in England^ 
America and Canada, Beturned to Caleutta 
in 1921 and established the Eamakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Hamakrishna Vedanta : 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Hamakrishna 
Ashram at Salkca, Dt. Howrah and of Hama- 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Miizzafar- 
pur of Ohatra Bhaktashrnm, Dist. Seramimr 
as well as of “ Aiihedananda Acres,” ; 
Calif, U.iS.A. Publications : Hchicnruation ; 
Spiritual Unfoldmcnt ; Philosopliy of work ; 
How to 1)0 a Yogi; .Divine Herlinge. of 
Man; Self-Knowledge (Atma-Jiian) ; India : 
hnd her People ; Gospel of Hamakrishna; 
Sayings of Hamakrishna; Human Affection 
and Divine Love ; Great Saviours of tho 
World, “ The Doctrine of Karma ” ; “ Tho 
HoUgion of the Twentieth Century ; “ Lcctnics 
and Addresses In India ; ” and a number of 
pamphlets in Englisli and Bengali ; Founder 
and Editor of Eiswa-Ban%&n illustrated Bengali 
monthly M.agazine of tho R, K, V. Society, 
Address : Hamakrishna Vedanta Society,' 
10/B, Baja Haj Kissen .Street, Calcutta. 


AOLAND, ilioniED DruE, Tho Eight Eev. 
M.A., Bishop of Bomhay, (1929). 6. 1881, 
Jiduc, Bedforil and Oxford. Beacon 1905; 
Priest 1906; Curate, St. Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10 ; S, G. Missions, Ahmedna gar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1929. Address 
llishop's hodge, Malabar Hill, Bomhay 6. 

ABUISOjV, jvrA,Toii-OENEii.ii, Geoeob Henry, 
M. A. (Caml).), M.I. Mcch. K., B.S.O. (1915), 
C.M.G. (1917), C.B. (1933); Jinginecr-iri - 1 
Cldef, Army Headquarters, India, since May | 
J932. b. 13 May 1876. m. Margaret' 
Henderson, 1905. B'dMC .' Wellington College, 
11. M. Academy, Woolwiuli ; King’s College, 
Cambridge (Fellow Commoner). First Goin- 
missioTi in E. E. 1895 ; served throughout 
S. African War, 1809-1902; Great War, 
1914-1918 ; Promoted to Major-General in 
1931. .Add'ms : Army Headquarters, Belhi 
and Simla. 

ABB] SON, Thm Hos’iiLE MR. .Tustiob (Sir) 
.lA-MHS, M:.A., B.Sej., (Kt. 1935) Puisne Judge, 
High Court, haliorc. b. 13 Nov. 1879. m. Vera 
Mary Bclphine Cones. Edve. : Banff Academy ' 
and Alierdeen Bniversity 1890-01. Passed into 
Indian Civil Service in 1902 ; studied at 
University College, London, during year of 
probation ; Bistriet Judge, Delhi, 1909-11 ; 
Special Land Acquisition Offirer, New Delhi, 
1912-15 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Simla, 
1917-20 ; District anrl Sessions Judge, llawal- 
pindi, li>20-24 ; Additional Judge, High Court, 
Bahore, 1920 ; Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1927. Ag. Cluef Justice, Lahore High 
Court, 1935. Addms : High Court, Lahore. 

ADVANI, Motieam Showkiram, Kftlsar-i- 
Jiind Gold Medal (1919) ; President, Hydera- 
bad Ifiducational ' Society. 6. 12 October 
1888. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
Itev . Charles Voy sey . Edm : I'he Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892; Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1005, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District Judge, Broach, 
1917-1922 and District .Judge, Nasik, until 
Juno 1924. Address : No. 6, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 

AGA KHAN, Aga Suman Mahombd Shau, P. 0. 
(1934) ; G.O.LE, (1902) ;G.C.S,I. (1911); G.C.V, 
o. (1923) ; K.O.LE, (1898) ; LL.D., Hon. Camh. 
b. 1876 ; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
Class; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India ; head of Is^ill 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of 'first ] 
class cliicf with salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
Publicaiion: India in Transitiju. Address'. 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 

AGAllWALA, LauA GlRnEARIPAl,, B.A„ 
Advocate, High Court, Allahabad ; Member, 
First I.cgislative Assembly, b. 10th Feb. 1878, 
Ef/w; Agra College, H.S.M., London. Was 
Director, Moradabacl Spinning and. Weaving 
Mills and of Barbrala Cotton Gin and Press 


Co., Ltd., orginal member, Ih P. Chamber 
of Commerce; Seery.. V. 1>. Himlu Sabha. 
Elected Member of the ilrst Jlar Council, 
Agra Province; President, Agarwal Seva 
Samiti (Social Service and Scoiiting). Mem- 
l)er, Ifindu Law Eeseareli Society; Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University. I’robideiit, 
Defenceless Prisoner.s’ Aid Society; Secretary, 
All-India Banker.s’ (.'liamber. Address : 33, 
George Town, Allahabad. 


AGA SHAH EOOKH SHAH, Nawab Sh.Hi 
Eookh Y.ar Jung Babadiiar (1923). /;, 1874, 
eldest s. of Aga Akbar Shah ; g.s. of H. H. the 
First Aga Khan, m. e. d. of the late Aga 
Shahahuddin Shall (1897). Educ. : Englisli 
and Persian. Hon. A.D.O. to H. E IL the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918; Hon. Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan, 1900 ; M.L. 
C., e.x:-Pre.sident, Poona Suburban MiiniciiTli- 
lity, 1925 to 1931; Founder and Pesident, 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1920 ; 
ex-Director, Queen Mary’,s Technical School 
for Disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee, 1923 ; 
Life Fellow, Eoyal Society of Arts (London) 
since 1927 ; Ihesident, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, etc. 
Address 1 13, Connaught Eoad, Poona. 


AGOET-BAEHAE EA.T : Pv.Ua ShaRPA 
Mahesh Prasao Sinuu Sh.vi! of (Mirzapur). 
Hu comes of tiio ancient ruling family of 
Cliandels llajputs of 
Mahoba, who conquered 
and ruled over the territo- 
ries of Agori Barbar, from 
the commonoement of tlio 
13tli century until 1744 
A. D. b. 8th Dec. 1902. 

Ascended ; 20th April 1918. 

Educ. : Privately, m. July 
1919. Four daughters 
and two sons. . Well 
known for ids many phiianthropio acts of 
public utility ; take.s keen interc.st in the 
progress of education- and agriculture; 
op<!ued tho Harris Farm as a model for the 
agrieiilturi.sts of tlie estate, a ebaritable 
liospital, a Patlisliala ami a scliool, since 
accession. Created Special Magistrate in 
1933. Ueir apparent : Yuvaraj Sbrl Anaiul 
Brahma .Ji, born ; 31st Od;. 1928. Address .• 
Eaj Pur .' Mirzapur District, (U.P.), 

AHMAD, DR. ZIA-UPDIS, O.T.E., ai.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D., D.Sc., M.L, A,, Vice- 
Ciiaucellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 
1920-28, re-eleotnd 1935. b. 1878. Edac : 
Aligarh Trin. Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Lsaac 
Newton Scholar). Paris, fiologiia, H.nzbe 
(Cairo), Gottingen (Ph. D.) and Allahabad 
(D.Sc.) ; Member of Calcutta Univer-sity 
Corarari. Address : Member, Legislative 
Assembly, New D.elhi. 



iVHMED, Ii.ABBii!inro-DiN, Bar-at-I^w and 
Advocate, Calcutta , High Court ; liand- 
holder. b. 1886. Bduo. : Malda Govt, High 
English School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 1910] 
Member, University Court, Dacca, Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 
1920 ; elected member, Legislative Assembly, 
and 1921-34; Pounder of Parliamentary 
Muslim Party in Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1924-26, and Its Chief Whip 
Member, Central National Mahomedan 
Assoc., Calcutta; Member, Democratic Party in 
Indian Legislature, 1921-23; Member of the 
iloyal Commission on Labour, 1929-81. 
Pounder of Bengal Joteclars and Raiyats’ 
Association and its Hon. Secretary; tabes 
great Interest in agriculture ; was elected 
Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Conference 
in 1917 ; Organiser, Founder and President, 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, 1922-27 ; 
elected its Patron, 1929. Publications : 
Handbook of Equity, Roman Law, etc. 
Address: 10, Hastings street, Calcutta; 
Bishwanathpur, Ifansant P.O. Maldii 
(Bengal), 

AINSCOUGH Sill Thomas Mamlanp, Kt.( 1932), 
C.B.E.(1925), M. Com.,P.R,G.S. His Majesty’s 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Cey- 
lon. b. 1886, fli. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cainbs. two s. one d. Educ.: Man- 
chester Or, School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business in China, 
1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916] Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917 
Expert Assist, to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Member of the U. K. Delega- 
tion to the Ottawa Imperial Conference 1932; 
Address ; Bengal Club, Calcutta, 

AIYANGAR, Chetpuru Doraiswami, B.A., 
B,l., Advocate, Madras and Mysore 
High Courts and Ex-Member, Legislative 
Assembly. b. 1873. Educ Madras 
Christian College and Law College. 
Vakil from .Tuly 1899; occupied offices of 
President, District Congress Committee, Dist. 
Conference, etc. President, Taluk Board and 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Chittoor, for 
some years. President, Andhra Provincial 
Contorenco, 1928 ; President, Postal, and R.M. 
S, Union, Madras Province, 1 929 ; Publications. 
Estates Ijand Act in Tehigu ; Sri Veulcateaa or 
tlio First Archa ; lessons from Sri Bhagavad 
Oita; Hinduism in the light of VJslahta 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled. Address Chittoor. 

ALI, A.F.M. Abdto,P,R.S.L., M.A, b. 1884. Son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latlf JChan, G.I. E. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta 
Founder of IVtosIem Institute, Calcutta, 


Founder and Editor of the .Tonrnal of the 
Moslem Institute. .Tolncd Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept, 
1918 to March 1919 ; Police Magte., Alipore, 
September 1921 to March 1922 ; Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt, of India anti 
Ex-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the Tndlau 
Historical Records Commission ; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta University ; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca Urdversity ; Member, 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School ; . President of 
the Bengal Olympic Association; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club ; Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society ; Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage. President of the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Member of the Hon. Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Zoological Garden, Calcutta. 
Address : 3, Turner Street, Calcutta. 

ALI, Khan Bahadpb Mir asad, 
Merchant Jagirdar 6. August 1879, 
m. to Leakut-Anlsa Begum, d. of 
Nawab Ali Vaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan). Educ.: Nizam Coll., Hyder- 
abad, Hon, Magte,, Madras, 1912, Member. 
Imperial Legislative Council,. 1918-20; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23;Presdt. 
Elect of All-India Unani Confee., Delhi, 1917; 
President, Unanl-Ayurvedlo Confeo., Hyder- 
abad, 1922, Publicattons: " Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation of the Use of 'Life by Lord 
Avebury ; “ Iraq-wo-Tran ” Member, Cosmo* 

S ’" 1 Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
Life, 1927, visited holy places in 
Iraq and Persia in 1929, Visited holy places 
in Palestine, Syria, Egypt and Hedjaz in 
Arabia in 1932. Address; Banganapalle, 

ALIKHAN, KUNWER IIajee Ismaiee, 
0. B.E., Rais of Asrauli Estate, (Bulanclaliaht). 
/>, Dec. 1897. m. d. of late Kiinwer Abdul 
Sliaknr Khan, Chief of Dharampnr Estate, 
Educ. : Persian and Arabic 
at home, English St. Peter’s 
College, Agra, Elected 
member, City Board, 

Musaoorie 1922 ; Junior 
Vice-Cliairmau a year later ; 

(.Senior V i c e - C li a i r m a n 
(1929-1981); Acting 

Chairman (1931); Attend ed 
Wembly (1924) ; Fellow of 
the British Empire 
■ Exhibition; Toured 
European Countrie.s, Western Asia and 
Northern Africa (1924-25) ; Honv. TroasurcT, 
All-India Muslim Rajput Conference (1918-19); 
General .Secretary, Reception Committee, 
All-India Muslim- Rajput fionforenct- ((925i; 
Vice-Piesideut of .111- India Mui'llm-Rfijput 
Conference. Clcciuil Member, United 

Proylncos Li-uisUtlvi- Council fioin the 



Jitilauclshalir UiHlrict (] 9ii6) ; Mcmlier, Public 
Accouuts (ioHimittee (l‘J2o); Mcuiber, 
Oovorniiifi Bofiy, the iSehnoI of .Agriculture, 
Bulancishaiir (1920-27); Bccretary, 
fflianaiiaiicl Meiiiorial Aided High School, 
Mussooric (1927-29); President, .Anjiiuian 
islamia, Mussoorie (1.92B-29) ; Manager-in- 
Charge, iMlaruia School, JMU'iSooric (1929-35) ; 
President, 'I’iliik .Henioriiil Library, JUusBoorie, 
(1925-30); Kloctod ilember, Indian T.egis- 
lalivc Assembly from Meerut Division (1930) ; 
Ciiief AVlii}) and Pounder, United India Party 
in the Loglslativt! Assembly; Alembcr, 
Standing Hirj Uominittcc of tiovernment of 
India (1931-34); ftlember, Lalwnr and 
Industry (Jomniittec of Government of India-, 
(1931-34); Member, Staniliug Pinance 
Committee of Govt, of India, (1934) ; President, 
Muslim Postal Union, Mussoorie (1932-33); 
Member, lOxecutive Board, All-India Muslim 
Conferenec (1930-3 1); Alcmlier, Council of 
All-IndiaMusliin League ; One of the Pounders 
National Agrieultiirist Piirty, United Provinces' 
Hereditary Darliari of the Government, 
O.B.E., (1933). T'uhlicntio7ts : Talim-e- 

Nis-wan Muslim lUijputan-i-niud ; Presidential 
Address of M\issooi'ie Tanzeem; Asseinldy 
Work. Address : Summer — Devonshire 

House, Mussoorie ; Winter — Asrauli Estate, 
Bulan dshahr, (U.P.) 

ALI, Shaukat, M.t.A. b. Bampur State, 10th 
March 1873. Bduo. : M.A.O. Coil., Aligarh 
(Oapt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept, 
for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys' Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prornineirt leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Soo., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Pounder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam-i-Kaaba Society. 
Appointed Member, Hound Table Conference 
to represent Moslems ; travelled in Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing the World 
Moslem Conference ; visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Irak, Zemen and Hejaz. Invited to 
America to deliver lectures about India and 
Islam in 1933. Address : Khilafat House, 
Love Lane, Bombay, 10. Bampur State, U.P.i 

xALWAB, His Highness Bhabat Dhabam 
- PRABII4KAK SBWAI MAHARAJ BAJ BISHI 
Shiu Jev Singhji Dev Veebendba Bhibo- 
MANLG.C.S.I. (1924), G.C.l.E. (1919), K.C.T.B. 
(1919), K.O.S.l. (1911) Col. in British Army. 
1919 ; General in Clilof of the Alwar State 
Porces : b. 1882 ; 8. father. His Highness 
Shri Sewai MaharaJ Manual Sighji Dev 
Veerendra Shiroinanl, G.C.S.I., 1892; 

maintains two regiments of infantry and 
one Garrison force. The infantry participated 
In operation for relief of Pekin, 1900 ; infantry 
and cavalry both served at front In Enroijean 
War ; State has area of 3,185 square miles, 
and population in roimd figures of 7,60^00, 
salute, seventeen guns. Reerealions: Bac- 
quets ; shooting ; fishing; polo (his Pob team 
won the Open Cup at the Delhi Durbar, 
' 1903) ; moforing ; tennis. Address : The 
Palace, Alwar, Bajputana India, TLA.. Aiwa- 
rendra, Alwar, 


AMBEUKAtl, Du. BiilMRAO KamJI. M.A., 
pu.i)., ji.so., Bar-at-Liiw; Nominated mem- 
ber, Bombay .Lcgf.s. Council, b. 1893. lidue : 
.Satara and Bomltay ; Gaokwars Bcliolar at 
Columbia Uuivcr.sity to study ICcoiiomics and 
boeinlogy; did llcKcarcii in ludiu Office 
Library uud keiit terms fur tiie Bar at Gray’s 
Inn. Prnfesi-air of Political Economy. 8vden- 
ham Coil, of (‘ommevee, Boml)ay, HI] 7 ; Vent 
to Germany and joined Bonn ITnivosrsity and 
then London Ttniversity and took D.Se. 
in Economics and Gommcrce ; I'alled to the 
Bar, 1923 ; gji ve evidence tiefore Soulht)orrmuh 
t'ommittee for Vranehiwe, 1918 ; and .Uoyal 
Oommi-sion on Indian Uiirrtmcy 1923; Member 
of the Bniind Table Gouterenee, London; 
1930-32 and .Toint Parlianicntary (toniinittee, 
1932, Pitblicalmts : The Problem of the 
Bupee, Evolution of Provincial Einance in 
Britisli fndia ; Caste in India, .Small Holdings 
and tlieir Itemoflies, and sever.il iiamplilets. 
Address: llaj Grilia, ilhidu Colony, Dadar, 
Bombay. 

ANANTA KRLSHNA AYVAU, Rao Bahadur 
.Sir 0. V., B.A., n.L,. Il(>tired Judge of the 
Madras High Courl. 5, 1874. Rdue : Mad- 
ra.s Chri.stian College and tire Madra.s Law Coll- 
ege ;Carrnichael and Imres Prizeman in Law. 
Apprenticed to tiro late Justice P.B. Sundara 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23, Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27. Acted as a .fudge of the Madras 
Higli Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928 ; Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent .Judge in December 
1928 ; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-1931 ; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council. Knighted 10.34. Address: 
Anauta .Sadau— the Luz, Mylapore, Madras 
and Chittur, Cochin, S. Malabar. 

ANDEBSON. The Bt. HON. SiB JOHN, P,C.. 
G.C.B, (1923). G.C.l.E. Governor of Bengal 
(1932). b. 8 July, 1888. r». Christina (at. 1920) 
3rd d, of the late Arrdrew Mackenzie of 
Edinburgh : one s. one d. Ediic . : George 
Watson’s College, Edinbnrgh, and Edinburgh 
and Leipzig. Universities Entered the Colonial 
Office in 1905. Secretary of the Northern 
Nigeria Lands Committee, 1909 ; Secretary of 
the West African Currency Committee, 1911 
Principal Clerk in the office of Insiiranrc 
Comniisaioners, 1912 ; Secretary to Insurance 
Commissioners, 1913 ; Secret:n-y, Ministry of 
Shipping, 1917-19; Addltitnal Secretary to 
the Local Goveniinent Board, April 1919; 
Second Secretary, Ministry m' Ifcalth, 1019; 
Chairman of the Board ol Inland Bevenue, 
1919-22 ; ifoint Undci-Secrft.iry to tiic Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1920. I’ermaiient 
Under-Secretary of State at the Home Office, 
1922 to 1932. Commander of the Legion of 
Honotir ; Order of -St, Aim'- ; Comnund.-T 
of the Crown of Italy. Address : Government 
Etouse, Calcutta, 
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ANDIIT5WS, CHARtniS FREER, Professor !n 
the InteniationaJ Uuiversity of -Rabindranath | 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal, b. 12 February 
1871. -Educ.; King Edward's School, 
Birininghatn and Penibrolce College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen's College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge University Brotlierhood, Fellow 1 
and some time member of Syndicate Punjal 1 
University from 1004 to 1913 ; since that date 
at vSautiniketan, Bengal. Publications : \ 
“Christianity and the Labour Problem ",| 
“ Kortli India”, “ 'i’he Renaissance iiij 
India”, “Christ and Labour”, “Thci 
Indian Probhim”, " Indiansin South Africa”,! 
“To the Stiidente,” “The Drink and Drug] 
Evil”. “Mahatma Candhi’s Ideas”,' 
.Maliatina Candhi’s own .Story,” “Mahatma 
Uimdlii at Woii, ”, “ Sadliu Simdav Singh, a 
Memoir,” “ What 1 owe to Chri.st,” “ Christ in| 
the .siieiiee. ” “ The InilKut liurtli<:innke ” 
and “Itidiit anil l.ritaiu — A Moral t’lmllciigo.” 
('oriesiiondeiit : MtiiiHicsIcr diini'itian Ciiiic. 
Anjus. Afiliil Aihrrliser. Address : Saiiti- 
niketan, llolimr, Bengal. 

ANEY, MAI1H.A0 SminiAlU, r..A., B.L. (Cal.) ; AI. 
L.A. Pleader, b. August ISv^iO. u. A'ainuna 
(died 192.')). Edm : Moi'i'is College, Kagiair. 
Teacher, Kasldbai .Private High School. 
Ainraotl. 1904-07 ; joined l)!ir litOS at Yeotmal ; 
Vice-President, Indian Home Rule .Leaaue ; 
President. Berar Provineiu! Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1930 ; Joined Civil Dlsohedieuee 
Movement; Ag. President, [mlian National 
Congress, 1033 ; Menihcw, Legislative Assembly 
for Berar, 1024-1920, 1927-193(1 and P.lSa; 
Memlier, Congress Working Committee, 1924- 
25 and 19;31-;J4 ; founded Yeotmal District 
Assoeiatioji, 1910; Moml)er, Nelirii Committee ; 
Vice-President, Responsivi.st Party ; General 
Seeretary, Congress Nationalist Party, 1934 ; 
Loader, (.’ougress Nationalist Assembly Group, 
lOlC) ; General Heeretary, Anti-Communal 
Award t.'oiifereuce Working Committee, 1935. 
PiibHcations: Collection of writings and 
speeches (in AlaL-athi), Address; Yeotmal 
(Berar). 

ANNA HAD, CiiAi.iKANl, B.A. (Chemistry)., 
Landholder and Director of Luxmi llangam 
Cupper Alines, b. 1 January 1909. m. to Ana- 
suyadevi, d. of Rajah of Panagal. Educ:' 
Presidency College, Aladras, Address:' 
Bobbin, Yizagapatam District. 

ARCOT, Prince or, fiis HfciitNE.sg sm GmiriAM 
aIahomed API Khan Bahadttr, G.O.I.B. 
(1917), K.C.I.E. (1909). h. 22 Feb. 1882. s. 
father, 1903. Premier Alahomedan nobleman 
of Southern India, being the direct male 
descendant and rei)resoutative of the Sovereign 
Ruler of the Karnatlo. IJiiMc .'Newington Oaurt 
of Ward.s Institutions, Aladras under 0. Morri- 
son, AI. A.; Member: of AladrasLegislative Coun- 
cil, 1901-0; Alember of the Imperi.al Legislative 
Council (Mahomedan Electorate) of the Madras 
Presidency, 1910-13 ; Member of the Aladras, 
Legislative Council by nomination, 1916; Prcsi-l 
dent, All-India Muslim Association, Lahore ; 
President, South India Islamiah League, 


Madras, Prosided All-India Aliislim Lengiii.', 
1910, Life Member, Lawdey instil iite, Ooiy: 
Life Alember, South [luliiui Athletic Assueiii- 
tion, Club. GymkhiUiii AI;ulr:is. Address: 
Amir Alahal Palace, Matiras. 

ARITNDAI.H, fiEiiiuii.; Sviinky. M.A.. LL.Ii. 
(Cantab.). D. Litt. (AIadra,s), F. R. Hist. 
S. (Loud.). President of the TlieosoplueMl 
Soeiety since .luiie 1931. b. Surrey, Eimlainl, 

1 Dee. 1878. m. Rukmini, daiiglitei' of Pandit 
Nilakiiutha Sasiri. Alailra,-. 1!)2(). Edur. 
CambridgeUiiivcr.sityaml Continent of Europe. 
Came to India, 1903 and i)eeaine ITineipal of 
the Central llimlii College, Bermres, aililiateil 
witli the UnivoM'sity of Allaliabail, iiiul was 
Uxamiuer bot.ii to Univeisily and to (toverii- 
meiit. Inspeeted !Uid reporied on Ka-.limir 
cdueatioiial system. For some years Orgaiii'^- 
iiig Seeretary for tlie All-ludia Home Rule 
.League. In 1917 was iut.erncd with l)r. 
Besant under Defeiiee of India Aet. In 1917 
apiiointed Prineij).)! of National University, 
Aladras, w'hieh eonferred upon him honorai'y 
degree of D. Litt.. his diploma iieing signed liy . 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, who was Clianeellor. 
In t020 became IJe.ad of the lidueatioii 
Department of the Ilolkar Slate. In 192, I 
travelled e,x.teii-ively in Europe. In 192(5 
coaseeratod Bishop of thi‘ |jil)eral Oatliolie, 
Chureb ; visited Au-tralia, elee.ted General 
iSeeretar.v, Theosojilneal Soeiety, and tlirew 
himself into various aetivities for Austialia a 
development, founding tlie journal AdniM'ii 
Aitstridia txiul becoming diau'mau of directors 
of Theo.sopliieal Broadui.sting Slalion. 2GB, 
an oliiee held till lUd,'). In 1929 was a power 
in tlie Wlio’s for Australia J.eague, uiieoiii- 
promisingly devoted to Australia's political 
well being; in a puldie address de-iguated 
Australia, “The I.aiul of 1 lie Ijiirger Hope.” 
VFited Europe and America every year from 
1931 to 1934 on loeturi' tours. I leeply interest- 
ed ill Internationalism, the place of Nations in 
Evolution, and works for the national ro- 
geueratiem and freedom of India 113111111 the 
Empire. Publications: Sirvuiin. Mount 
Jircrest, liedroek of Jidu/’iilwn, Tlionglit.s of 
the Great, You, Freedom and F^•ielld^llip 
and Gods in the Beeoiiimg. Is a fi'reemaii 
of tile (,'ity of London, and a nieinlier of tlie 
Worshipful .Society of I'ewterevi. Address: 
Adyar, Aladras ; 19, (Jloueester Place, l.iiiidou 
W. 1. . 

ASH, Herbert DtrniiEY, A.M.I.Iil.E., Director. 
Turner Hoare JJ-, Co., Ltd. 6.1879. wi. Madeline 
Edith Ash. Educ: Ilaileybury College. Attach- 
ed 9.0th Lancer-s, 1915-17 ; Slaif Captain 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. 'I'wice men- 
tioned in despatches. Address : i'lo Turner 
Hoarc and Co., Ltd.. Bombay. 

AZIZ, Syeb ABnirii, Barrlstnr-at-Law, Minister 
of Education, Blliar and ()ri,ss:i. 6. 188.5. 
Educ.: Patna Collegiate Seliool, Patna 
College and B. N. College. Called to the Bar- 
in 1911 by the Aliddle Temple. Enrolled 
Advocate of Calcutta High Court, 1913 and of 
I’atna High Court, 191(5. Foimded the 
Anjutnan Lslamia Urdu Pulilie. Lihrai-y and tlie . 
Patna Club ; President, Anjuman Isliirnia .tikI 
Patna Muslim Oriiliiuiago ; ijiterest,e(l in tlie 
development of Urdu language ; presided over 


Sevdi'al Litor.'U'y Oaufcruiuses ; nitumml to 
I’l-oyinfial Jjoj'ii.lut.iirc in 1920 from Pjitna 
JJivisioii and ii2iun load ; louder of tho Ahriir 
I’urty ill 1.1i(;) (Jouiioil ; Minister of iiduoatiou 
from January 15, 1931. ■ Arfrfj-fss; 

“ Dilkuslia,” Piitua. Ji. I. 11, y. (Bihar aud 
Orissa). 

A/dZili)I)JX AnifMI), Kazi Sin, 
(1,!)3!); 0.1. K., (L925); O.B.K. (1019); 

l.S.O. (1917); Klian BiUiadur (B.lOf!) ; fi. 
7th Aliril, (18f.il); Served in- IJ.P. Civil 
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(1911) ; Eeveimc Alcinher 
Council of Refiency. 
Bliaratimr State (1910-13); 
Judicial Minister, Dholpur 
State (1912-1921) ; Chief ' 
Mini.ster, Batia State 
(1922); Fellow, Allahatoad 
University (1905-1921) ; 
Attache to Amir of 
Affiihfinistan tiurhig his 
Indian Tour (I9f)i5-1907) ; Offlecr-in-eharge 
Prena (Jump, Delhi, during Duke of ( ionnaiight’s 
visit (1921); Ur-cniiUng Medal (1919); 
Has rendered vuliiahlc services to the Britisli 
Govermnent during the Great War (mentioned 
in .Despatches) and also in Non-Co-Operation 
Days (1922-23); and (1930-31); Member, 
Court of Delhi University (1925) ; Member, 
Indian State.s Opium Commiltee (li)27-28); 
Serving Brother of Order of St, .lohn of 
.Terusalcm (1028) ; Memlier. Iloyal Asiatic 
Society, Loudon ; Court of Muslim University 
Aligarh; Senate, Agra University and Board of 
Intermediate liducation, llajputana and C.I,, 
Ajmer ; Trustee, Agra College, Agra ; Scout 
Commissioner, Datia State; Vice- President, 
lied Cross Society and St. John Ambulance 
Association, Datia ; Nawab by tho Maliaraja 
of Datia; Granted Jagir by His Highness 
Datia wortli lls, 5,090 a year on the occasion 
of Ills Sliver Jubilee (1933), Publicafmtts: 
Thirty-four books in Urdu including tlic Life 
of ICing George V, and the Account of Delhi 
Darbar (1903). Mdress : Datia, Central 
India. Clubs: Chelmsford lief orm, Simia, 
Jliansi Club and Cricket Club of India, .Delhi. 

BABF.Il, ShUJI SllEllK .ftlNG BAIIAPOOR 
IIANA, COMDO. General of the Nepalese 
Army, G.B.U. (Hon. Mil.) er, 1919; K.C.S.I. 
(Him.) cr. (1919); Iv.C.l.M. (Hon.)cT. (1916); 
Hon. Colonel, British Army, 

0927). Order of the Gur- 
kha Right Hand, let oliiss 
(1935); 5. 27 Jan. ISSS; 

2nd s. of His late Jlighne.ss 
Hon. General Miiliaraja Sir 
Chandra Shum Shore .Tung, 

G.C.B., G.C.S.L, G.U.M.G., 

G.U.V.O., etc., of Nepal and 
Her Ifilu IlighiK'ss Bada 
Mall a rani Cliandra 
Loknlihata Laxini Devi.: 
m. (1993), Deva Vakta Lak.shmi Devi ; 2 s. 2 d. 
Director-General. Police Forces, Ivatmandii, 
(1903-29); Dir.-Gcnl, Medifiil Dept., Nepal,, 
(1932); was present at tlie Delhi Coronation' 
Durbar, (1903) ; visited Europe, (1908) ; was 
in charge, of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot in Nepal, Terai, (1911) ; 



attuehed to the Annv Jli'mbjii.uier.s, .iiiriiu 
(.March 1915 in Keluimry 1919) a.- In.'-peetor- 
Geiieral of Nepalese Contingents in liulia 
during tlie Great War ( Des)w'teliet,, siH-eiallv; 
thanks of Commanders-iu-Chief in India; 
.K.C.S.i., iC.C.l.E., for Meritorious Sm'viec ; 
received tlie 1st (.Jass Order of the Star of 
Nepal witli tlie title of Siijiradiiil i Mauvaliaia, 
(1918) ; the tlianivs of tlie Nepalese Goverii- 
imuit and a Sword of llononr) ; Eiiroiii'iin 
AVar (VVaziristan Field Force. 1917) Des- 
luitches ; special menlioii hv ( 'oninumder-iri- 
Chlef ill India and Gnviinior-General in 
Comie.il; ttic Nepalese Militarv Decora tkm 
for bravery; tlie Britisli War' and Victory 
Medals; at Army Headquarters, India, as 
liispeetor-Geiieral of Nepaliise Contingent 
during Afgliaii War, 1919 ( Di-spab-lu's 

G.B.IL; India General Service Afedal with 
Clasp ). Beiuesenled Nepal at tlie. Northern 
Command Maim-uvres (Attoek, Nov. 1925). 
Ill memory of his sou Bila Siiiim Shere 
supplied, (1921) Pokliaia, a liill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe driiiking water at a cost of 
over Its. 1,09,0(10. HtMress .' Baber Mahal, 
Katinaudu, Nepal. 

BADENOCH, AtE.V.lNPER C.OIEKON, 31. A., 
O.l.E. (liWl) ; Deputy Auditor General in 
India. l>. 2nd .fuly 1889. m. Jess Grog 
Mackenna, 1914. Edne : Dunfermline High 
, School; Edinburgh and O.vford Universitio,«. 
Joined Punjab Comnii.s.siou a.s Assi.stant 
Commissioner 39J2; various iiost.s In tho 
Punjab 1912-18; Under-Seeretary to .Punjab 
Government, 1018; Accountant General, 
Central IToviiiees 191 9 ; Posts and Telegraphs 
1923 ; Central Re venue, s 1928 ; Director of 
Railway Audit 1930 ; Deputy Autlitor- General 
in India 1932. rubUeatiom : Ollieial Reports. 
Address : 4, York Place, New l)elhi. 

BADLEY, Bkukton Tiioburn (Bishop), M. A., 
D.D., LL. D., Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society ; Member, Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity; Member, Sigma Alpha ' 
Epsilon Fraternity ; Bishop of tlie Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Bombay Area. h. May 29 
1876. m. Mary Ihitiiam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Edua: 
Philander Smith College, Naiiii Tal (High 
ScliooB ; Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware 
Oliio, B. A., D.D. ; Columbia Uhiv. Now York 
City, M.A. ; Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa (LL.D.) Professor of English Literatmre, 
Lucknow Oliristian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909 ; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma, 1910-1 7, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Mssions, New York, 1918-19; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24 ; Consoci-ated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Publications: “The Making of 
a Christian College in India” (Calcutta) 1906; 

“ God’sHeroes ; Our Examples" (Mysore City) 
1913 ; “ New Btdiings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917; "India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918; “Hindustan’s Horizons” 
(Calcutta) 1923 ; " Indian Church Problems ” • 


(Madras) , 

(Madrasy 1931 ; “ Visions and ’ .... 
Hindustan’* (Madras); 1931 “Warne of 
India*’ (Madras) 1932, Address-. “Robinson 
Memorial”, Byculla, Bombay. 


BAGOHI, SAi'isouANDSi, B.A,, LL.I)„ Barrister- 
at'Law ; Priacipal, University Law College, 
Calcutta, b. Jan. 1882. Educ.'. Santipir Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta *, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901, 
B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Duhliu, 1907; Bellow, Cal- 
cutta University, 1909; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 191.5 ; Member of tho Paeulty of Law, 
Dacca Uni., 19.81 ; head of tlic department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni., 1931-32; Dean of the 
Paeulty of Law, Allahabad Univ., 1931-32; 
Asutosh Mukciji Lecturer in Law, Calcutta 
Univ., 1931, called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. 
AdifrMs; Principal’s Quarters, D.arbhangii| 
Buildings, University Law Collr-gt;, Calcutta. ' 

BAILiay, Arthur Charles John, King’i 

Police Medal (1920). 0. 1. li. (1931) 

Deputy fnspeetor-General of Police, ft; 
2nd October 1880. m. to IIe.ather M. II. 
Hicklc. Educ: St. Andrew’s College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 

Police, 1900. Address: Belgaum, M. & S, 
M. Illy. 

BAIRD, Lielt.-Gekeu.il Sir Harry Beau- 
ciiA ML Douglas, K.C.Jl., O.M.G., c.I.U., 

D.S.O., Croix dc guorr' (Prance) with 

palms; General Ollicor t!ommanding-lri-Chief, 
iiastern Command, ft. 4tli April, 1877. m 
Mary, d. of Captain A. Caldecott. Educ. 
C'lift<m and il.M.t.'. Sandiiurst. I2th Bengal 
Cavalry ; .brigade Major, l.G.C. ; A.D.C. to 
G.O.C. in Cliicf, Aldcivsliot ; A.D.C. to G.O.C. 
1st Corps, B.B.P. ; G.S.O. (Tiid.), Cav. Corps. ; 
0.0, 8th Argyllshire Highliindcr.s ; G.O.C. 
75th Imp. Brigade, B.U.P., B.G.iLS., .Balu- 
chistan Corps, O^hlrd Afglian War; G.O.C. 
Zob Brigade ; Commandant S.O.S. Belgaum ; 
D.A. and Q.M.G., Nortlierii Command, G.O.C. 
ICoiiat District ; G.O.C. Deccan District 
Tiraii, 1897-1898, Gmat War, Prance 1914-18 ,, 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Operations 
1921. Address ,• Nalni Tal. ' 

BAJPAI, 8ir Girja Shankar, U.A, (Oxen.), 
B.Sc. (Allahabad), K.R.E. (1935), C.B.E. 
(Civil), 1922, 6 July 1920. I.C.S, ; 

Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and lauds. 6. 3 
April 1801. Mac.: Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad and Merton College, Oxford, Appointed to 
the I.C.S.in Hovember 1915 ; Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919; 
IJndcr-Sectretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 ; Private Secretary to the 
lU. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 ; and at 
Conference for limitation of Armamente, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and Hew 
Zealand to investigate, the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922 ; Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Dept, 
pi Education, Health and Lands 1923 ; officiat- 
ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and 
Ifuids, 1024 ; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, Jane 
‘c? Government of India, 
ni- ttTh’ , .S>ecretary to the Leaders 

Geneva, 1929 aud 
1J.J0, Joint Secretary to British Indian 



Delegation to the Indian .Iloimd Table Confi;- 
rence, 1930-31; Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and ii'inits. TViuptHMiy Meininr ot the 
Executive Council of H. IS. ’.iiie Governor- 
General, Sfipteinber 1935. Ad4r.s'sii ; 2, .King 
George’s Avenue, JMew Delhi. 

BAJPAI, Panjht Sankati Prasipa. Ibii- 
Baliiidur, B.A., Zemindar and .Haukev. ft. 
Nov. 18, 1.S80. w. Shrimati Sumitra Iievi. 
Educ. \ Cannina College, Luckuow; Ewing 
ChristiauX'oIlege. Allahabad 
aud University School of 
Latt% Allah'ifiad. Elected 
Member. .Benares Hindu 
University in 1917; Ulceted 
Hon. Secy., Kl)cri Dist. 

Board, 1918 ; appointed 
Hon. Magistrate. 1918 : 

Elected < baimian. Lakhiiii- 
piir Municiiiality, 1919, and 
Meml-er of tlie Imrerial 
Legislative Assemidy, 3920; 

Elected Member. IM’. Legislative Council, 
1026; Elected Cliairinan, .Education Com- 
Tuittee, District Board, Hheii, .1020 ; Elected 
Chairman. District Board, Ivlieri, March 1933. 
ElectedChahman Mnniei]>alBoard, t.aUhimpui’o 
on January, 12, 1930. Address : Lakhirapure, 
Kheri (Oudh). 

BALHBISH-NA, Uli. .H. A., Pil.D., P.S.S., 
P.ll. E.S., P.ll. Hist. S.. Principal aud .Prof, 
of Ecoiioinics, R.ajiiram College and lins- 
pcetor of Secondary Education, Holliapuri 
ft. 22)1(1 iJeeember 1882. m. Miss Dayaba 
Malsev, B.P.N.A. Educ:- Govt. High Seliool, 
Aiultan, D.A.V. Colh’ge and (iovermnent 
(killege, Ijaliore ; Setiool of Jileonomics and 
Politics, J,oiulon. Was Principal and Gover- 
nor of Giu'uktila University, Haradwar, for 
one year; Vice- Principal for six years 

and Profes.sor of History and JOconomics 
for tl years. Became Principal, ilajaram 
College, 1922, Chairman, Secondary 
'I'eaeiiers’ Association ; Jhc.sideut 'I’Gehnieal 
School; Col. Woodehouse Orjihauage, 
Shaliu D. Free Higli School; MenilKW, 
State Panchayat. In e(jmiiany with 

.Mr.s, Balkrishim he took part in the 
World Eellowship of Kaiths held at 
Chicago in 1933 and visK (id Holland, (H'rmaiiy, 
Switzerland and Italy to study tJioir educa- 
tional .systems and ccminmh; conditions. 
rubliculimi s.— (In English) Commercial Hcla- 
tions between India and England (1924). 
The Industrial decline in India ; Demands of 
Democracy (1025) ; Hindu I’bilusophcv.s on 
Evolution; Sidvaji the Gr('at ; Indian Cons- 
titution. On Hindi) : seven hookson History, 
Economics, Politics and .Religion, tiistory 
of India (in Marathi). Address; Shaliupuri, 

• Koltiapur. 

BALHAMPUll, klAIIARAJA I’ATESHWARI 
Prasad Singh Saheb, under guardian- 
ship of the Court of Wards, United Provinces, 
ft. 2 Jan. 1914. m. Nov. 1932, d. of H. H. tho 
late Maharaja Sir (Uiandra Shauisher Jung 
Bahadur Hana, G.C.S.L, O.O.M.G., 

G.C.V.O., D.C.L. (Oxon), E.R.G.S., I’rlme 
Minister and Com mander-in- Cldc f of Nepal 
Educated at Mayo College, Ajmer 1930-85. 
Address: Bahampm', Oudli, 
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AN'iiRJT, Siu Albion Hajkumah, Kt. (1925) 
i.G.S,, C.S.J. (1921), 0.[,E. (1911), b. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, m. 1898, d. of Sir Krishna, 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 
I.O.S.. 1895 ; .served as district officer in 
the Maflra.s rrusidcncy; Dhvan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1007-14 ; reverted to 
British servioe, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Eorelgn De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Itetired from the I.C.S. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-20. Foreign Minister, 
.Kashmir, 1927-29. Awarded 1 Class title “ Ka- 
janiantradhurina ” of Gandabherunda Order, 
with Khillats by H. H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct. 1923. PiMieationa: The 
“ Indian Tangle ” (Published by Hutchinson 
& Co.) “An Indian Pathfinder ” (Published by 
Kemp Hall Press, Ltd). Address : c/o Coutts 
and Co., 440, Strand, London, W. 0. 2. 

BANERJI, Bhabo Hath, M.Sc. (Allahabad) Ph. 
D. (Cantab.); Meteorologist (Retired). 
b, 15 August 1895, m. Renuka Devi. Educ: 
Allahabad University, Central Hindu College, 
Benares, 1912-16 and Canning College, 
Lucknow, 1916-18, Research Scholar and 
Assistant Pallt Professor of Physics, University 
Post-graduate College of Science, Calcutta, 
1918-20, with Sir C. V. Raman, Government 
of India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ. at Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, with Sir .T. 1. Thomson, 1920-22, 
Joined Indian Meteorological Service January 
1923; Meteorologist, Simla, 1923-26. As 
Meteorologist, Karachi Dccr. 1 926to Nov. 1932 
founded and organised on intornational lines 
the first aeroplane and airslup meteorological 
centre at Karachi including a first chw.s 
Observatory equipped with ail self-recording 
meteorological instnimonts and investigational 
instHllation.s at the Airship Base, Drigh Road. 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Norway, 
Germany, Belgium, Prance, Italy and Egypt 
Oct. 1927 to August 1 928 in connection with 
aviation nietcrology with particular reference 
to Airships. Fellow of the Royal Meteorolo- 
gical Society, London, 1928. Made special 
study of the Meteorology of the imiiivestlgatcd 
international air route from Persian Gulf to 
IvaracM writing a hook ‘ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mokran ’ the first of its 
kind for that region. Under LondoA Air 
Ministry programme for tlm expected trial 
lilglit of tlie airship R. 101 being responsible 
for the Rcetion .Basra to Karachi set up a 
complete temporary organisation for all the 
detailed requirements of the airship. Honorary 
memtacr, Karachi Aero Cluh. Member from 
India on the “ Commission de I’application 
do la M(5toorologio a' la Navigation Adrienne ” 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congress. 
Meteorologist, Bombay, November 1982. 
Publwatmis ; The book “ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mckran ” and other original 
eontributioiiH in Physics and Meteorology 
published in various Indian and European 
Journals. Address : Bengal, 
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b. 5 October 1880. m, to Suhasini, 
eldest d. of late Kmmr Satyeswar Ghosal 
of Bhukaiias Raj. Educ: St. Xavier’s 
College, Galciitta, Law class, Government 
College, Krishnagar ; Bengal Police Training 
School; obtained First prize in Law in the 
Final examination of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police in 1902 ; 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police, Title of 
Rai Sahib conferred by Government, 
January 1931, Appointed Justice of tlie 
Peace; promoted to Ag, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta, temporarily iu 1935 , 
retired iu 1936. Address: Police Head- 
quarters, Lai Bazaar, Calcutta. 

BAPNA, WAzru-ini-DowLA, RAI BAHAmrii 
SirS.M.,Kf.,aT.E., B.A., B. Sc., LL.B., Prime 
Minister to His Highness tlie Maharaja Holkar, 
b. 24th April 1882. u!. vShreemati Anand 
Kumari, d. of the late 
MehtaBhopal Singh, Dewan 
of Udaipur. Educ. : at 
Maharaiia High School, 

Udaipur, Govt. College, 

Ajmer and the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad. For 
about a year practised law 
In Ajiner-Merwara ; served 
in Mewar for about a year 
and a half as Judicial 
Officer, appointed District 
and Se.ssions Judge in the Indore State In Jan. 
1907 ; in 1908, Law Tutor to H.H. Maharaja 
Tukoji Bao III, His Highness’s Second 
Secretary in (1911) and First Secretary in 
(1913) ; Home Minister in 1915 ; retired on 
.special pen-sion in April, 1921 ; joined 
Patiala State as a Mitiister ; rejoined Holkar 
.State Serrice as Homo Minister, in 1928 ; 
soon after appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and President of the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet; Prime. Minister and President of 
the Cabinet, 1926 ; Rai Bahadur, in 1914 ; 
and C.I. G. iu 1931 ; A substitute Delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in 1931 ; 
Delegate to the Assembly of the League of 
Nations in 1935. Created Knight in January 
1936. Clubs : Residency and State Oflloers' 
Clubs Tiwlore, Address: Baxibag, Indore, 
(Central India). . 

BARIA'", Major (Hon.) His Highness Ma- 
HARAWAi SHRISIR RANJITSINBJI, RAJA OFi 
K.C.3J. (1922). b. 10 July 1886; one *, one 
(j. Edue-: Rajkumar College, Rajkot ; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and In 
England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and" in the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 
salute of eleven guns. Address: Devgad 
Baria (Baria State Rly.) 

BARIjEE, Kenneth William, B.A. (Dublin), 
The Hon. Mr, Justice, Bar-at-Law; I.C.S., 
Judge, Bombay High Comd, b, 29 Nov. 1877. 
Edwe. ,• at Warwick School and Dublin Univ.; 
served in Bombay as As.st. Coll, and Magt. 
and Forest Settlement Officer; Asst, Judge 
and Sessions Judge, Aug. 1906 ; Under 
Secretary to Govt. Political, .Tudicah etc,, 
Departments, 1911-13; Judicial Asst, to 
Agent to Government Katlntiwar, 1919 ; ; 
Judge and Sessions Judge, 1919; Member, 
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Lcj^islathe Council, 1925; Offg. Addl.i 
.Ividieial Conunissioner of Sind, 1920 ; Olfg, 
Judge, Bomliiiy lliRli Court, 1930, confirmed 
May 1931. .IrWrm • “ Crissmill”, Narayan! 
Dabliollcar Moad, Bombay. 

BABNEi Till? El’. REV. aEOUai? DrussifOUD, M.A, 
(Oxon); C.T.E. (1923), O.B.E. {1919), V.U. 
(192,3) ; Elected Bi.shop of Lahore, April, 
1932. 6. May 6, 1879. m. Dorothy Kate, 
Akerman. Ed«c : Clifton College and Oriel i 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Master, Summerfields, 
Oxford, 1902-08; Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908-10; Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910; 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911; and 
Asstt. Chaplain of ICaraehi, 1911-12. Prinoi- 
pal, lauvrence R, Military School, Sanawar. 
Address : Lahore. 

BARODAWAi.I.A. .SvPKimoY 1C uuu.ri, Sherilf 
of Btimbay, 1920-27, Landlord and Busmess- 
man. (Hiurinan, improvenmnts ComniittiH!, 
Municipal ('orporat ion, Boniliay. L 1884. 
i’artner and I'inancicr to the llrm of eon- 
traetdrs- wlio cimstnictcd tlie Vieloria Tcr- 
inlnus, Bombay Miiaieipality, D’alalc fCnma 
Bailee in Hvderabail (l)ecran). Bezwada 
Railway and otiier big coustnictioiiS, etc. 
MeinbiU’, Bombay Municipal CJorjioration 
since 1907, Member, .Standing Coiiimiltmi of, 
the ('(ii'piiratiiin for more tlian 9 years jiud 
il.s Chairman, 1910-1917. Was made .L 1*. 
and (loimraiy Ihvsideney Magi.strafi', 190S 
Was more than once Clnirman of the War Loan 
Committees, Clnirman, Entertainment 
Committee for British and Indian IVonnded 
solilier-s. Was awanled eerl ideate of merit 
and War Medal for voluntary services. Mem- 
ber of the Bombay Board of film Censoas 
since, 1919. tilnlrraan, Markets and Garden 
Committee, 1932-34. Nominated Member, 
Bombay Legislitive Cmmeil 1919-1921. 
Elected Member, Legislative Assembly 1920- 
1923. Vice-President, All India Muslim 
PedeiMtioii, 192(5. Pr.'Sidetft All-India Muslim 
Hedjaz Conferi-nce J 920. Address : Alta- 
inont Road, Cumball.i Hill, Bombay. 
BARRY, CIIARIEP Hauolp, M.A. (Cantab.) 
I’rJnclpal, Aitcliiaou College, Ijiihore. b, 17 
IM). 190.'). m. Mias Maelaclilan of Lanark. 
Edue. at tt, N. 0. Osborne, Bradflold College, 
I’l'inity Hall, Cambridge. Assistant Master, 
Bibliop Colton liebool,' Simla, 192(5-31; In- 
spector of Schools, Rawalpindi Division, 
Punjab, 1932-33; appointed Principal,' 
Aitcdiison College, 1933. Puhlicalwns • 
"Gleaming Arehes”, 1929 ; "White Sails,’ 
1930; "Bridges of Song ”,1035 (For the 
Hnivmvsity of tiur Piinjat)), Address: Aitchi- 
soi) College, Lahore. 

BARTHE, Rt. Rev. Jean Makie ; Bishop of 
Paraiais since 1914. b. Lesignan, Tarbe. 
1849i Eduo.: Ait. Be. Seminary. Bishop of 
Triohinopoly, 1890 1914. Aftes: Shera- 
baganur, Madras Presidency, 

BARTHOLOMl'BV, Liept.-Geneuap Sir 
W iPWAM Henry, K.C.B. (1934), CtB. (1919).. 
C.M.G. (191.7), D.S.O. (1917), A.D.O. to the 
lying, 1920, Chief of the General Staff. 6.' 
1(5 Mareli_ 1877, s. of ,T.S. Bartholomew, 
Devizes. Wiltsliire. vi. Violet Alice, d. of 
Major-General H. E. Benton (late) Indian 
Army, one .v. one d. Educ, : Kewton Collego ■ 
and R. Military Academy. Entered Royal 


Artillery, 1897 ; European MLar, 191 t-iS; 
Commanded Otli Infantry Brigade, Aldershot; 
Commaudant Imperial .Defeuco College ; 
Director of Operation.s and Intelligence, 
War OfTiee; Major-General, 192(5; Lieut. 
General, 1933 ; Chief of tlie General Staif, 
India; Legion of Honour, Crown of Beludum, 
Croix de Guerre, Order of the Kile, Second 
Glass Order of riacred 'I’reasure. Address ; 
Army Headquarters, Delhi and Simla. 
BAIlUA.RAI Bahappr Deviohaiian, B.A.,B.L.. 
M.L.A., Tea Planter, b. 1864. Edue. : City 
College, Presidency College and the Genera] 
A.ssembly’s Institution, Calcutta, Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917; Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvajanik Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890. Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 ; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address : Jorhat, 
Assam. 

BASH, JaTISPRA Xath. M.A., M.p.fj., Solicitor. 
b. 7 Feb. 1872. m. Sarala liii.su (nee Oliosli), 
Edue,: Hindu School ami 1‘ivsideney Collegi*, 
Calcutta. Has been a member of tlie Bengal 
.Legi.s. Council for twelve yes.iv between 
1920-1935. Formerly President and now 
Vice-President of the National IJberal Federa- 
tlon of fmlii ami of the Indian As.soeiation, 
lialeiitta ; leader of Pimple's Party. .Bengal 
Legis. Ooimeil ; a Delegate from Bengal to 
(iie Round Table. Confereritvs in England ; 
Prf!.sidont, Incorporated .Law Society, Cal- 
cutta ; is eoimected with sevcr.il Edueatioiial 
and Social .service organizations. Address: 
14, Balaram Glio.xe Street, Calcutta. 

BATLBY, Clappe, A.R.r.B.A., Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Partner of Messrs. Gregson, Batloy and 
King, Chartered Architects, b. Oct. 1879. 
Edue. : at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich, 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering, 
Nortliants and In London up to 1913 and 
in Bombay thereafter. Publications ; The 
“D.'sign Development of Indian ArcUiteotnro” 
(in three volumes) and .Sundry ar ides and 
papers botli in England and India on 
arehitpctuial subjects. Address: Sclmol of 
Art, or Oliaficrcd Bank Building, Bomliay. 
BATLlWxiLA, SORABJl HoRMUs.Tr, (B.A. Eng- 
lish Literature and Latin) h. 21 Mareli, 1878. 
Edue: St. Xavier’s School and College. 
Connected with the Cotton iiidusi ry ; Teehnical 
Adviser to t.he Court Receiver of the Petit 
Group of Mill, s in Liquidation (19.31). Iia.« 
travelled extensively and studied tlu- economic 
.systems of various conniries. J'ubHcaHvus : 
Contributions on financial and economic 
subjects. Arfdrm : Green’s Mansion, Apollo 
Bandar, .Bombay. 

BEASLEY, Sir Hokace Owen Compto-n, 
.K.t. cr. 1930, O.B.E., Hon. Mr. .Histiec Bea.sley, 
Chief Justice of Madras since 1929. b. 2nd 
J Uly 1 S77. m. 1000, E vidyii Augusta At licrton 
two s. Edue ; Westminster Seliool ; .iVsus 
College, Camiirklge. Called to Bar, Innej- 
Temple, 1902; Puisne Judge, Higti Court 
of Burma, 1923-24; a Judge in ihe Hlgii 
Court of Madras, 1924-29; served Eurojiean 
War, 1914-19 ; Western Front 3 916-19 (Major 
O.B.E,, despatches) ; Major Regular Army 


Jtosorvc of OHioiirs. Address: High Court, 
Madras. , 

BEA UMONT, THE HON. Sill John WilWAM i 
Ji’lSHEU, M.A. (Cambridgn) ; King’s Counsel, ' 
1930; Otiiof J usticc of Bombay b. 4th Septem- 1 
her 1877. m. Mahcl Edith, d. of William 
Wallace (deceased). Edun. : Winchester and 
I’einliroke College, Cambridge, Eirst Class 
Historical Tripos, 1899. Called to Bar 
Cliancery Division. Lieut.K.G.A. 1916-1918. 
Address : “ Colclicrne Court,” Harkness 

Hoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

BEDE OKI), Reak-Atimiual, Aiiriiuii Edwaud 
I' liEDEKiaK, O.B. (1934); Boyal Navy; Flag 
Oltiuer Commanding, Itoyal Indian Navy 
since 1934. b. 1881. vi. 1914; Cladya, d. of 
William Edye Alort. 8yduey. One «. lidm: 
n.M.S. Britannia. Joined R. N. 189.5; Itear- 
Admiral 1931 ; served European War 1914- 
1918; A.D.C. to the King, 1031. Address: 
AdmiraTs House, Bombay. 

BBDI RAJA, Sir Baba Gurbuksh Singh, Kfc. 
cr. 1916 ; K.B.E, (1920), C.I.E., 1911 ; Hon. 
Extra Asst. Conuniisioner in the Punjab. 
b. 1862. A lincl dcHcendant and of Guru 
Nanak, founder of Sikh religion, now head 
of Snatau Sikhs of N. W. !•'. Province, Punjab 
and Afghanistan. A Ecllow of the Piiiijah 
and Hindu Univer.sities ; was a delegate to 
the Ijido-Afglian Peace Confureneo in 1919. 
Address: Kallar, Punjab. 

BELL, SlrEoBEilT Dungan, K C.S.I. (1935), 
C.I.B. (1919), Afember of Council of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. Ji’ifue; H;eriot’.s School, Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh University andTrhiity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 7)1. Jessie, cL D. , Spence, Esq. 
d 1934. Appointed I.O.S. Bombay, 1902. Sec- 
retary, Indian Industrial Oommi,s.si()n, 1916-17, 
Controller, Industrial Intelligence, 1917-18, 
Controller, Oils and Paints, 1918-19; Director 
of Industries, Bombay, 1919-24. Secretary 
to Government, Development Department and 
Commis.sioncr, Bombay Suburban Division, 
1924-30. Chief Secretary to Government, 
Ecvenue Department, 1930-32. Address : 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

BELVALKAR, SujiiPxU) Kkishna, AI.A. Ph D. 
(IJar)ard Univ.), I.E.S., late Profc.s,sor of 
Sanskrit, Deccim College, Poona; at iirescut 
Univ. Profe.s.sor of Sanslirit and head of the 
Sanskrit Dept., Bcmuv.s Hindu Univmvily 
b. 1 1 Dec. iSSl. JidimnUon : Rajarain 
College, Kolhapur and I)ec.cau tlollegc, 
Poona and at Harvard, U. S, A. Joined 
Bombay Kducatioual Department. 1907. 
Prot., Deceaii College since 1914; one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 
years itsHou.Seeretiu-y. Also Hon. Secretary, 
Poona Sanskrit College Association and General 
Secretary, All-India Orimitiil Conferenro. Reci- 
pient of Kaiser-i-llind Silver Medal and 
Silver Jui)ilce Medal. Piddicatimis ” History 
of Systems of Sanskrit Grammar” ; Edition 
and translation (if Bhavaliimti’s Later 
“ History of Kama” in tlie Herdvard Oriental 
Series; Englisli t.ranslatiou of Kavya- 
darsa ; Critical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashya with Notes and translation ; Basil 
Alaliik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925, and (In colla- 
boration with Prof. Rauade) History of 


I Indian Philosophy, VoL 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) ; several paper.s contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 

I ferences, and other learned Societies. Address ; 
“Bilvakunja,” Bhamburda, Poona, No. 4. 

I BENJAMIN, VHN. T. Kuruvima, B.A., Arch- 

i deacon of Kotiayam since July 1022. former- 
ly Incumbent of I’ro-Cathedral, Kottayaic. 
1895-1922; Acting Principal, O.N.I,, Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s 
Commissary, 1923. Publications : (in Alalaya- 
1am) Notes on the Epistks to the Hebrews; 
Notes on tlie Epistles to the Thessalonians : 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge and Family Frictrid, 
Address: Kottayam. 

Bennett, Gkorge Ernest, Al.So., M. Inst. 
C.E., Af.I.AI.E., J.P,, Chief Engineer, Bom- 
bay Port Trust, b. 1884. m. Frances 
Sophia Bennett. Edna. : Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 1910-1916 - 

Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1919; Ex: 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 ; 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy Oliief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1920-30 ; Chief Engineer, 
1 930. Address : Bombay Port Trust, Bombay . 

BENTHALL, Sill EOWARD CiiAiMES, KT., Senior 
Partner, Bird <fc Co., Calcutta and E. W. Heil- 
gers & Co., Calcutta, .since 1929 ; s of Revd. 
Benthall and Airs. Bentliall ; h. 26th November 
1893 VI 1918 Hon’hle Ruth AlcCarthy Cable, 
daughter of flr.st Barnu Cable of Ideford ; ouG 
sou ; Edue : Eton (King’s Scholar), King’s 
College, liambridge. Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Alesopotamia 1916-18 
(wounded). Staff War Office 1918-19. Direct- 
or of numerous Companies, Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916-32; Governor, 1928-80. 
President, Bengal CHiamber of Commerce, 
1932; Vice-President, 1934. President, 
Assoeiati'd Chambers of Commerce of India 
and Ceylon, 1932; Didegate, Indian Round 
Table Conference, 19:31-32; Indian Army 
Retrenchment Committee, 1931. Address : 
87, Ballygungc Park, Calcutta. 

BENZIGER, Tub AIostRkv. AnovsiusAlARY, 
O.O.D., b. Eiusoedeln, Switzerland, 1864. 
Educ.: Frankfort, Brussels ; Downside. Came 
to India, 1890 ; Bishop of Table, 1900; Assisiaut 
to the Pont. Throne, Roman Count, 1926. 
Retired as Bishop of Quilon in August 1931 
& nominated Titular Archbishop of Antinoe 
(Antiiiopoiis) in recognition of his merits. 
Address : Carmel Hill Alonastery, Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 

BERKELEY-HILL, Lt.-Col. OWEN Amuikd 
Rowland,. M.A., M.D., Oh. B, (Oxon.), 
AI.R, C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.), I.Af.S., 
b. 22 Dec. 1879. »i. Kuuhimanny d. 
of Nellary Ramotti. Educ. at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London. 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1007. Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign); Mentioned in Despatelies. Presi- 
dent, Indian Psychological Association ; 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene ; Member of Indian Branch of the 
International Association of Psycho-Analysis, 
Puhlieations : Numerous articles in scientific 
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journals. Address : Ranchi, Bihar and 

/■ ..'.Orissa.'^' 

BERTRAM, Rev. Francis, S. J. (or Bertrand), 
B.A.. Kaiscr-I-Hind (I class, 1921), 

Principal, Loyola Coilese, Madras, b. 23 July 
1870, at Montigny-Uis-Mctz, Lorraine. "Edvc : 
in the Society of Jesus. Entered Society of 
Jesus, Aus. 1888 ; came to India 1888 ; Princi- 
pal, St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 1909-23; 
Principal, Loyola ColieKC, 1925-1935 Member 
of Senate, JMadras University since 1910; 
Member of Syndicate, since 1016 ; Member, 
Academic Council, since 1023; olfg. Viec- 
: Chancellor, Madras University, April to 
September 1931, and a^ain February to May 
1934. AcWrm ; Loyola College, Cathedral 
P, 0., Madras. 

DEWOOR, Gprunath Venkatesh.B.A. (Bom,), 
B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E. , I.C.S., Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, b. 20 Nov. 1888. m. 
Miss Tingatai Madholkar. Edue.: Deccan 
Coll., Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Under Secretary to Govt., C. P. Dy. 
Commissioner, Chanda ; Postmaster- General, 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles ; Dy . 
Director- (lOacral of Posts and Telegiaphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster-General, Bombay 
Circle ; Indian Delegate to the Air Mail 
Congro.ss at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London, 1929. 
Address: Delhi and Simla; “ Shri Krislma 
Niwas,” Poona 4. 

BHABHA, Hormasji Jehangir, M.A., D. Litt. 
J.P., C.LB., Hon. Pres, Miigte., Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co. ; 
Fellow of the Indian Institute of 
Seieneo, Bangalore, deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imperial Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore. 
b. 27 June 1852. m. Miss .Terbai Bdaljee Bati- 
wala. Educ ; Elphinstone College and In Eng- 
land. Asstt. Profc.ssor, Elphinstone College, 
1874-76 ; Vice-Principal and Professor of Logic 
and Ethics, Central College, Bfingalorc, 1876. 
Principal, Malmraja’s College, Mysore, 1884; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890 ; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ; Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. Pm 5. ; Special Report on Manual 
Training m Scliools of General Education ; 
Report on the Education of Farsi Boys, 1920, 
a Visitto Australian Univcrsitic.s, 1923, a Visit 
to British TMveraities, 1926 ; Modern Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Address: Malakoif 
Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. • 

BHAIRUN SlNflHJI BAHADUR, COMNBI.! 
Maharaja Sri Sir. K.C..S.1., Prime Minister, 
Bikaner, b. i.fifh Sepiciubcr 1879. Education 
Mayo tiollego Ajmer, Ai)pointment Com- 
panion to 1[. H. the Maliaraja of Bikaner, 
1895 ami accompanied him in his Indian 
Tour ill 189(5. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Poiifcicai Department, Mahkma 
Khas ; Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet, Also acted as President 
of Council during H, H’s visits to Europe, 
Now in charge of the portfolio consisting of , 
Bikaner Fort, I’ort Palace, Badakarkhana I 



DevastUan and Government General Records, 
and copying dept,, lilkaucr State. Is Jion. 
Col. of the Siulul Ligiit infantry and Personal 
A. D. C. to the iUaliar.aia. PiMimlions : 
Bh,ajnivbi!as, Bhiiinibbiiiod and Rasikbinod 
Son and heir : Heroji Sri A jit Sinhji Sahib 
being educated at Jlayo College, Ajmer. 
Address: Bikaner. 

BHANDARI JAGAN NATH, Rai Bahadur, 
Raj Ratan, M..\.. LL.B., Dewan, Idar Slate. 
b. Jan. 1882. in. Shrimati Ved Kunwarji. 
Educ ; Government College, Lahore, and l,aw 
College, Lahore. Practised at li'erozepiir till 
1914 ; joined Iclar State as Private Secretary, 
1914 ; served there till 1922 a.s Political Secre- 
tary and Officiating Dewan ; left Service and 

resumed practice at High Court, Lahore. ; 
appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1931. Address ■’ 

Himfflatnagar, Idar State. 

BHARAT Singh Sahib, Rai Bahadur, 
(1913); Rai (hereditar.v), O.B.E., (1919); 
Raja, (1927). b. 1.5th October, 18S4. A 
prominent Zemindar of 
the Rohilkhand Division 
having about 104 square 
miles of the best zemiiidari 
Forests in Rohilkhand with 
other properties in 
Bulaiidshahar, Meerut 

Saliaranpur, Muzaffarnagar 
and Moradabad Districts, 

A great Shikari and 
Siiortsnian and a very 
popular figure of the 
District, now living a retired life. Tlie 
Estate is being a lily managed by his worthy 
sons. 

BHARGAVA, Rai Bahadur, Pandit Jawahar 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore, b. 1st Oct. 1870, m. d. of L. Madaii Lai, 
Bhargava of Rewari. Educ. Sirsa M.B. School, 
Rewari M. B. Scliool, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government Coll, and Law School, 
President, Bar Assoon,, Ilissar ; got Durbar 
Medal and War Loan Sanud ; anted as Sec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund ; 
ivas elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916.20; ami Legislative Assemblv, 
1921-23. Life member, St.John Ainbuliiiice 
A.s.soeiation and Viee-CIiairman, Di.strict, 
Centre at Ilissar. Granted .Silver .lubilee. 
Medal in 1935. Address: Jlissar (Punjab). 

BHATE, Govind Chimnaji, M.A, (Bom.). 
b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ: Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergussoii College, I’ooua, 
from 1895, 1918 and from i9;51 to 1933. 
Principal and Professor, Willingdon Collegi*, 
Sangli, from 1919 to 1928; retired in 193.". 
PiihlicatioHs : Ih-iuciple.s of lOeonomic.s, 'I'ravel 
.Scries in 10 Volumes ; Lectures on .Sociology, 
Carlyle, Tliroc Philosophers, I’bilosoiiliy of 
the Fine. Arts. (.All in Marat lii). Speeclies 
and Essay,a (In English) ; Kant and Klian- 
kancharya, .Sir Walter H<'ott (in M'aratiii). 
Addre-ss: Willingdon College Post, Disl. 
Sahara. 

BHATIA, Major Sohan Lal, M.A., M. D., lb 
Ch. (Cantab)., M.R.C.P. (London), F.lLS.E. 
(1932) F.C.P.S. (Bombay), M. 0. (1918), T.M- 
S., Dean and Prof, of Physiology, Grant Medi- 
cal College, Bombay. A 5 Aug. 1891. m. Baj- 
kishorie, Educ : Cambridge Univ., (Peterhouse), 
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aiifl St, Thomas’ Hospital, London. Casualty 1 
Officer and llesident AnKjsthetist, St. Thomas I 
Hospital, London, Clinical Assist. Children’s 
JJepii.rtinent ; Hons<3 Surgeon, Ophthalmic 
House Sm'gcon. .Joined I.M.S, 1917 ; saw 
active service with Egyptian Expeditionary 
Eorco (105th Mahratta Light Infantry), 1918; 
a])pointed Professor of Physiology, Grant 
Medical College iu 1920 and Dean in 1925. 
Publications : a number of seicntiDc papers] 
in the Indian .Tournal of Medical Besearch 
and Indian Medical Gazette. Address : “ Two! 
Gables”, Mount Plea.sant Boad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay, 

BIlAVJSrAGAR, H. II. MAhAUAJi KRISHNA 
Kituar Siniiji, Maharaja of; b. 19th May 
1912, s. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavainbii Takhtasinhji, K.C.S.I., July 
1 919. Educ. ; Harrow, England. Installed 
with full powers, 1931; married 1931. 

-• Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H. H. SlKANDIOR SAXJLAT NAWAB 
1ftikharhi,-Mui,k Sir Mohammab Hamipul- 
lah Khan, NAWAnof, G.C.S.l. (1932) Q.C.I.E. 

( 1929), C.S.I. (1921), C.V.O. (1922). b. 9th Sept. 
1894 : is the Buler of the second most impor- 
tant Mohammadan State of India, m. 1905 Her 
Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah Bano Begam 
Saliiba ; succeeded in 1 926 mother, Her High- 
ness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam. G.C.S.l., 
G.O.LE., O.I., G.B.E. Has three daughters, 
the eldest of whom Nawab Ganhar-e-Taj- 
Abida Sultan Begam is the heiress-presumptive. 
Address: Bhopal, Central India. 

BIIOllE, Sir JOSEPH WILEIAM, K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 
(1020), C.I.E. (1923), K.C.S.I., I. C. S., 
b. 6th April 1878, m. to Margaret Willde Stott, 
M.B., Ch. B. (St. Andrews), M.B.E. Miic. : 
Dciican College, Poona, and University 
College, London, Under Seoy., Govt, of Madras, 
1910; Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919; 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919; Secre- 
tary to the High Commsr. for India, London, 
1920 ; Ag, High Commsr. for India In the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923 ; Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924; and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 1926 
to July 1927 ; Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Bccords 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Beforms, 1928-30. Meml)er 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, in charge of 
Department of Commerce and Bailways. 
Address ; National Bank of India, Madras. 

BHCTTO, Sir SHAH NAW.tK, G.B.E. (1019); 
K.l.H. (1924); C.I.E. (1925); Kt. (1930); 
h. Jst iUiirch, 1888. liduc, : Sind Madressah 
and St. Patrick Higli School, Karachi; was] 
Minister for bocal Seif-Government, Bombay 
till March 1930, Which he 
resigned on account of sepa- 
ratibu of Sind. . President, 
Distri ct Local Board and was 
M. L.C., Bombay Council ; 
Hhairman, Co-operative 
Bank, District Larkana ; 
and Chairman, Bombay 
Pro V i a el a 1 Simon 
Committee; : Zemindar, 
Landlord and President; 
Sind Mahomedan Assoeia- 
tion; Delegate, Bound 'fable Conference; 



Member old Imperi.al Coiinci! ; Leader, Muslim 
Party in Bombay Council ; President. Sind 
Azad Conference. Address : Muslim Colonj% 
Britto Boad, Karachi. 

BILIMOBIA, ARPASHIR JASISETJiCB, B.A., 
b, 18 September 1864. Edm,: Chan dan wady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
.Toined Messrs. Tata in 1884. lletired 
mZL. Address : C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Port, 
Bombay. 

BILLIMOBTA, DR. BirsTOMJl Bomonji , 
B.A. (1902), M.D. (1900), J.P. Educ. 
Bombay University and Grant Medical 
College. Was awarded Gold Medal in Surgery 
in 1907 and a Prize in Midwifery ; awarded 
Grey’s Medal for Anatomy. AiJpointed 
Tutor in Bacteriology at Grant Medical 
College, 1907 ; resigned 1910 ; Lord Beay 
Lecturer at Grant Medical College, 1910-1013 
li.as been Hon. Bacteriologist to tlie Parse 
General Hospital from its beginning and has 
for years been Hon. Physician of the Hospital : 
actedasHoJi. Consulting Visiting Physician to 
Dr. Bahadurji’.s Sanatorium at Deolali from 
1 910 till he resigned ; Hon. Phs'sician, Goculdas 
'rojpalllospital ; has been Examiner, Bombay 
University, in Eaeteriology and in Medicine; 
founded 24 years ago at Poona- a Sanatorium 
for consumptives whence it was subsequently 
removed to Panehgaui. Adrfreas : Wassl- 
anml Building, Grant Boail, Bombay. 

BILLIMOBIA, Sir Shapoorjee BOMONJEE, 
Kt. (1928), M.B.E., .I.P., Partner In the 
llrm of S. B. Billimorla & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff for 1935. b. 27 ^ 
July 1877. m. Jerbai, d. of Bhicajl N. Dalai 
(1906). Ediic. St. Xavier’s College. Hono- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors’ Council, Bombay, Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice- President, Indian Merchants’^ 
Chamber, 1926-27 ; President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28. l^resident, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain, 1928-29. Member, 
Indian Accountancy Board; Trastee, N. M. : 
Wadia Charities, The P-arsi Panehayat Hands 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee .leejeebhoy 
Charity Bunds and a number of other charity 
trusts and institutions. Nominated by Govt, 
of Bombay to be a member of the Board 
of the Bombay Properties of the Indian ■ 
Institute of Science, Bangalore ; Member 
of the Advisory Board of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, ' Bombay ; co-opted 
in 1934 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bombay Provincial Branch of 
the Countess of .Dufforin Euud, Delhi; held 
the rank of Dlst. Grand Warden of tire Grand 
Lodge of All Scottish Erceinasonry in India ; 
is Deputy Grand Superintendent of the Dist. 
Grand Boval Clrapter in India and founder 
and First Master of Lodge Justice and Peace, 

■ (E.C.) ; appointed Sheriif for 1935. Address ; 
13,-Cuffe Parade, Oolaba, Bombay. 



BTNDA S.Ui.VS, B.A., lUI BAHiDUH, 
Divisional Durljari, (llais) and Landlord, 
Lahorp. )>. Tth Jtarph 1803. Head of tlio 
firm of Messrs. Dinanatli Shfiopersliad, 
Treasury Contraofcov to 

( 1 ) The' Govermnent Postal 
Department, Punjab, 

Delhi, Kashmir, Drtlted 
Piovinces, Sind and Balu- 
chistan ; {-2) Korth Western 

Bailway; (3) Imperial 

Bank of India ; Chairman 
of the Northern India 
(iliamlier of Commerce; 
Pinancial Secretary to 

Sanatan Dharrna College 
Sochi tv ; Vice-: President, Sinataii Dharrna 
Pritinidhi Saltha ; Member, Provincial Hindu 
S.iblia. .Iddrev.s' .• 8, Napier Boat!, Lahore. 

BIBL.\. CHANSHY.lM D.fSS, Millownp.r, Atorchaiit 
and Zamindar. b. isOi ; Mauasins Director 
of Birla Brotliers Ltd., Member of Council, 
Bonai'fs Hindu IJniViir.dty ; Pr.'shh'iit, Indian 
('hand)er (d' Coinincriv, Calcutta. 1924; 
Presidenf, FcdeiMtion of Indian Chambers 
of ComaiiH'ivi. 1929 : Aiember, Indian Fiscal 
Cumniis'ion ; Member, Bengal Legislative 
Duuncil; Member, Boyal Commission on 
Labour. L9:jf) ; Jim]doyers’ delegate to 
liifernafional Labour Conference a(. Ceneva, 
H)27 ; Member, Second Hound Talilc Con- 
i'ereiic.s 1030. Ailrb'emt : Boyal H.vchange 
Place, Calcutta. 

BirtL.A.y FBANK, D.O.At. (1015), AI.L.C. 
Director, Best iV. Co., Ltd., Aladras. h. (ith 
July 1883. m. Kvelyn Clefton of Perth, W . 
.A. .Toined Best iV Co., Ltd., Aiadras in 1939. 
Aildri’gn : C/o Best & Co., Ltd,, Aladras. 

BISWAS, Charu CHANDR.A, C.I.B. (1931) y.s. 
of late Asutosh Biawas, Public Prosecutor, 24’ 
Parganaa; M.A., B.L., Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court, i. April 21, 1888. m Sm. Snhasinl 
Biswas d. of Air. S. C. Alalliclc. HAw: Hindu 
School, Proaidenoy College, Bipon Law College, 
Unrolled VaMl, High Court, April 18,1910 ; 
Advocate, November, 1924; Vice-President. 
Bar-Associati(in, (Calcutta High Court ; 
Crdinary Fellow. Calcutta University, and 
Mciulier of tlie Syndicate, 1917-22, again 
from 1920, member of Dacca Board of Se- 
condary K.lueafion, 1921-22, 1928-29 and 

ll)34-;).'i; Hxaininer and Paper-Setter, Art.s 
and Law, Calcutta TJnivcrslty^ ; Pro^ 
fessor, University Law College, 1913-21 ; Com- 
missioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, and 
Again, Councillor, Calcutta Corporation Since 
1925 ; Alember, Calcutta Improvement Trust. 
Since 1920; Seoj'. Bhowanipore Bate- payer’s 
Association, Founder Secretary, South Sur- 
hiirhau (now Asiitosh) College, 1910-21 ; Vico- 
Presidciit : South Suburban School, Alain 
and Braneli Secrelary, Sir Bomesli Alitter 
(Jills’ School, Member of Govenilng 
B.'iilies of Presidc'uey College, Bipon College, 
Asntu.sb Colli'g<>, Vidyasagur Colhigp, Deaf 
and Dumb School; Mmuber of Committee 
of Alnmigement of Indian A.s.sociatioii tor 
Cultivation (if Science ; Alember of Com- 
nut(i.!e of Indian Association, and of Coiiueii l 
of -Nafional Liberal Federation ; Blecteil i 
Afomber of I, eg. Assembly from Calcutta j 


Urban Non-Mabomedan Constituency 1930- 
1934. Was a ilcle.gate to Keserve Bank (’oin- 
initirce in London at the invitation of His 
Alajesty’s Government, .rune-.Viigust, 1,9.33. 
AfMir^'n : ,58, Puddopiikur Hoad, .Bhow- 

anipore, Caleiitta, 

BLACKWKLL, TilB HoN. All!. .Tii.STK’W, Gkoil 
PA' miCiC, AI.B.E. (Mil. Div. 1919); High 
Court Judge, Bomliay. b. S November 18.SJ. 
m. to Alarguerito Frances, eldest d. of the 
late J. A. Tilleard, AI. V. O. /Udiin : niiieklienlli 
Proprietary School and City of Jjondon 
School; Holli(jr Greek Scholar, Univ. College 
London, 1901 ; Classical Hxhibltion, Wadham 
College, Oxford 1901'; 1st Class Classical 
Honour Moderations 1903, 2nd Class intt. 
Hum. 190.5 ; B. A. 1905 ; Secretary of 
O.xford Union Society, 1904 ; Presi- 
dent, Wadliam College Atldetic Club, Bolibili, 
1903. Called to Bar at Inner Temple 1907, 
and went to Northern Oireuit ; Lieut T. F. 
Beserve and on Becniiting Stalf and in 
AOnistry of National Service during European 
War. Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on tlie outbreak of war; 
contested Kiugswiriford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib.), December 1923 ; appointed a 
Puisne Judge of High Court of Bombay, 1920. 
Address: “ Bylstoiie "PedderBoad, Bombay. 

BLAKfSTON, JOHN Fk.vncis, Direetor-General 
of Arthaiology, b. 21 Alarch 1882. Ednc. 
Wellington College, England. Architect 
entered Archceological Survey of India, Alareli 
1911; Alilitary Service 191.5-1919; Franco. 
191.7-18, Address: New Delhi and Simla. 

BLANDT, Epmonp NlOOIiAa, B.A. (0.xon.); 
Boden Scholar of Sanslrrit, Secretary, Finance, 
Commerce and Alarine Departments, Bengal, 
b. 31st July, 1886. m Dorothy Kathleen (nee 
Alarshall). Ediie : Clifton and Balliol. Asst, 

’ Alagte. and Collr., Dacca,- lOlC ; Siib-Dlv. 
Officer, Alunshiganj, Dacca, 1912 ; Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 ; Under Secretary, Finance Dept. Govt, of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Ho.stile 
Firms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 191C; 
Addl. Distand Sessions Judge, Jessove, 1917 ; 
Secretary, Provineial Becruitlng Board, 1917, 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc., and Jt. Secretary, Publicity Board; 
Under-Secrotary, Finance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919 ; Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal, 1922; Magto. and Collr., Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 to 1920; Alagte. and Collr., 24 
Parganas, 1928 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 ; Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Finance Department. 1930. Com- 
missioner, Chittagong Division, 10.3.3. A ddress: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BLASGHEOK, AiiTinru David, Fellow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) ; D. Dec. ADmich, (1910). 
In.spootor-Gcncral of Forests to tho Govt, 
of India, b, 16th Jan. 1879. rn. Helen 2nd d. 
of tho late 0. TJsborne of Be.rkshii'o. fidiic. . 
Foisted School ; Boyal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers H ill, Indian Forest Service, 
Punjab, 1 900 ; Oliicf Conservator of Forests, 
Punjab, 1929 ; Inspector-Genera! of Forests 
to tho Govt, of India and President, For<-st 
Besearcli rnstii.ute and College, lail'J Ad- 
dress Debra Dun, U.P, 


ULUJST, Lksijr, Sulir-itor. 6. 20 Dec. 1870. m. 
Kathleen, 2nd d. of the late Dr. Thornton of 
Margate. Jkiua.: itughy. Senior partner in 
Cniigio Blunt and Oaroe. Address: 40, 
redder Eoad, Bombay. 

BOAB, Gnoiioii Tow.'r.SEKiJ, ivr..4. (Cambridge), 
B.l.M. (1.928), I..C.S,, Secretary to the (Toveni- 
iiient of Madras. i. iVov'ember .1.2, 1884, Ediw: 
Westminster (ISO? to 1908), ami Trinity 
Colles'c, Cambridgo, (1903 to 1907). Passed 
into tlie, l.C.S. in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

110 BJ5A r;r, it \,i.ui sm swkt voim t \i>.vTin 
lUnSllNA ItANOA RAO BAHAnint, IC.O.T.B., 
■M. L.C., Sri Rajali Itavu, .Bajah of. b. on 
20th, t’e.liriijiry 1901. Ikkw. at Bobbili 
privaiely. Asemided Oadi in 1920, Member 
Cnniuil of Slate 192.j-27 ; Member Matlrus 
l,e;,oVI:itive Coiineil sinee 19.30 ; Bony. A.D.O. 
to .1,1. li. the Governor of Madra.s from .Tanuary 
1030; Pi’o-Bhaneeilor Andhr.i University 
from 19.31 ; Chief .Minisfor to the Government 
of Madras .Vovtoriher 1932. Address : Bohhili, 
Madras Presidency. 

ROILEAU, COLONEL C0iniANi).ANT Guy 
n.\MlLT0N, C.B. (1019),C.M.G. (1917), D.S.C. 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
b, 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergiisson.) 
Educ, Ghrht’s Hospital, ll.M.A.. Woolwich. 
Active Service W. Africa, 1892; Chitral Relief. 
1895 ; China,. 1899 ; Great War France, 1911- 

19 j Afghan War, 1919. Address ; Quetta. 

BOMOX-BEHRAftl, Sir .Teiungir Bomon.ti, 
JCT. (ItlSl), D.A., LL.B., J.P. (Solicitor), 
Bombay. Merchant. 6. .Tuly 1808. Edue.: 
Xavier’s and Elphiiistone College. Juris- 
prudence Prizeman and Narayan Vasudev 
Suliolar. Practised as an Attorney for about 

20 years, then became partner in C, Macdonald 
& Co., and was there for 5 years. Gave up 
business to do publics service. Became member 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919; 
member of Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
1920-27 and 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
Gominittee, 1928-29 ; Chairman, Schools Com- 
mittee, Jan. to March 1928 and January to 
December 1929 ; Chairman of Law, Zb’ooedure 
and I'llections Committee, 1930-31 ; Chairman, 
Advisory Gominittee, J. J. and other Hospitals 
Reprc.seutidive of Bombay Mimieijial Corpora- 
tion on the Board of tlie Victoria Jubilee 
Teclmical i institute and im G.l.P. Advisory 
(‘ommitiee and President of Corporation. 
President of Corporation, and Ihrst Mayor of 
.Bombay, i 931-32. Honorary Presidency Single 
sitiiiig Magistral 0, Delegate, Parsl Chief 
Matrimonial Coiirl;, Director of several 
Joint. Stocii Companies. Address; “ Behis- 
tnn,” iipposito Colaba P. 0, Colaha, Bombay. 


BOSE, SIR Jagapir Chandra, Kt. cr. 1917 
G.T.13., 1903 ; C.S.T., 1011; M.A. (Cantab.), 
D.Sc, (Loud.); LL.D., F.R.S., Correspond- 
ing Member, Academy of Science, Vienna ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute. 
6. 39 Nov. 1858; Ediic. : Calcutta; Clirlst’g 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 


Scientiflo Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc, Roy. Society.) Former Member, 
Committee of Intelleetual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. Publications : Response 
in the Living and Non-ii ving ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 
I and II ; Life Movements in Plants, Vols. 
HI and IV ; The Ascent of Sap ; The Pliysio- 
logy of Piioto.synthesis. Nervous Mechanism 
of Pliints, Motor Mechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations, 'Tropic 
Movomenh .and Growth of Plants. Address ; 
Bose Institute. Calcutta. 


G.C.I.E., M.O., Govenuir of B()m!)av .since 
1933. .K.O. of St. ,T. b. Sth Mav, 1895. S. 
Father 1933. m. 1919 Lady Doreen Geraldine 
Browne u.d. of Cth Maniue.s-i of Sligo. Edae. 
Wellington Coll, and R.M.A. Woolwieh, 
Served Fiiropoan War 1915-18 in R. A. and 
R.A.F. (M.C. .De.spatches thrioe). M. B. 
(U) Ashford Division Kent 1931-33. Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary to Soeretary of 
State for fndia 1932-3:1. Heir: S. Hon. 
Norton Cecil Michael Knatchtaull. b. 11 Fob. 
1922. Address : Government House, Bombay. 

BRADFIELD, ERNEST WILLIAM CHARLES, 
M.B.. M.S., F.R.C.S., O.B.E. (1918) ; O. 1.J3. 
(192.8), Surgeou-G(!uer.tl, Government of 
Bombay, b. May 28, 1880. m. Margaret 
Annie Barnard. Educ : King Edward's 
School, Birmingham ; St. Mary's Hospital 
and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital London. 
Address : Poona. 

BRAHMACHART, Sir Upondra Nath, Kt., 
Or. 1934; Rai Bahadur, er. 1911; iCaiser-i- 
Hind (Gold), 1924 ; M.A.,M.D.,Ph.D.,F.A.S.B., 
Professor of Tropical Jledicine, Carmichael 
Medical College, Calcutta; Physician, Chit- 
taranjan Hospital, Oiloutta; Consulting 
Physician; .Research Worker; President, 
Indian Committee, International Society for 
Mierohiology ; Vice-President, Asiatic Society 
of Bengal ; Vice-Chairman, Board of Trustees, 
Indian Museum, Hony. Vice-President, Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science; 
President, Society of Biological Chemists, 
India; Chairman, Board of Tndiistrie.s, 
Bengal; Founder, Brahmaciiari Resoarcli 
Institute, Calcutta; Hony. Vice-President, 
Indian Red Cross Society; Vice-Cliairman, 
Council of the Imperial Library, Calcutta ; 
Member, Court of the Indian Institiite of 
^icienoo, BanK^J'lorc ; Fellow, University of 
Calcutta ; Fellow, Royal Society of Medicine, 
London; Fellow, Royal Society of Tvopicnl 
Medicine and Hygiene, London ; Hony. 
Fellow, State Aledieal Faculty of Bengal; 
Fellow, Indian Chemical Society, b. “tli June 
1875. m. 1898, Nani Bala Devi ; two s„ two ; 
d. Educ: .Hnghli College, .Bengal; Presidouey 
College and Medical College, Calcutta. 
Teacher or Materia Medica. Dacca Medical 
School (1901); Teacher of Medicine, Camp- 
hell Aledical School, Calcutta (1905-23); 
Research Worker under Indian Research Fund 
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Association (1920-26) ; Discoverer ot an or- 
gaiilo antimonial for tlie treatment, and 
propliykxis of kala-asar ; Phj'sieian, Medical 
College Hospitals, Calratta (1923-27) ’, Presi- 
dent, Asiatic .Society of Hengal (1028-29) ; 
Secretary, Medical Section, Asiatic Sooiety 
of Bengal for several years; President, Me- 
dical and Veterinary Section, Indian Science 
t'onfP'ess (1930) ; Momlier, Council of Tropical 
Medicine, International Congress of Medicine, 
London (1913) ; President, Indian Provincial 
Medical services AsBoeiation (l929-3’2) ; For- 
merly merulier, ttovincial JTalaria Committee, 
Bengal ; Formerly Member, of the Conneil 
of Medical Ilegistration of lienffal. Formerly 
Member, Governing Body of the State Afedical 
Faculty of Bengal: bate llony. As.sistant 
Surgeon to the Viceroy and (Jovcruor-General 
of iridia. Has made valufible contributions 
to medical literature. Adih-ess ; .821:1, (Joni- 
wallis .Street, Calcutta. 

BHAV, Sir EnwHii) Iluan, Kt., cr, 1917; 
Senior Partner, GilliindcrR, Arbnttmot <fc Go, 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperia! Legislative Councii; 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters.' 
b. 15 Apr, 1874; m, 1012, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bfc. Jiduc. : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge dddreig ; 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 

BRAYJTE, AlBERT FREPERIO litTOAS, M.A, I 
(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon), C.I.E. 1923, Indian Civil 
Service, ft. 1 April 1884. m. 1909, Mary, e.d. 
of .Tame.s Thomson, M. D. Irvine, A.yrslure. 
Educ,: Irvine, Koyal Ac,ademy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.C.S., Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant Gollectot. 
Satara, 1008-1913; Sniwrintendent, Land 
Eecords, 1913-1916; Under-Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 1916-20, 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-28 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment. Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923-24 ; Fin.andal Adviser, 
Mili(,ary Finance, 1924-29. Olfg. Seoretary, 
Finance Department, 1926-27, and again in 
1931-32 ; also Army Department, 1928, 
Retrencliment Officer, Ooverunient of India 
I 9 - 3 I; Ohairimui, .Sind Conference and on 
special duty In the India Office, 1932; 
Secretary to Indian Delegation to Monetary 
and Economic Conference, 1033, Addresg'; 
India Office, London. 

BRAYHE, Frank Lfoari), M.O, (1918), 
Commissioner, Rural Re construction .Punjab, 
ft. .fan. 6, 1882. m. Iris Goodeve Goble, 1920. 
Eduo ; AEonktou Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.S,, 1905 ; Jfili- 
tary Service, France, Palestine, etc., 191.5-19, 
M.C. l'.lls. Publications :Viltagc Upliftln India 
(1928) ; Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 
Univ. Press) ; The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
IdilO, (Oxford Eiilv. Press.) The Boy Scout 
in the village; Fits; A scheme of Rural 
.Itccnristriietiou ; (Ifttar C'liaiid Kapur Laliore 
1931J, .Socvatc.s persists in India and The 
Indian and the .Biiglisli village (O.xford 
1932. Village Dynamo:, 
(R. ti. M. Gulab , Singh cfe Sons, Laiiore) 1934 ; . 


(Oxford i’ri'ss) Afhh-pss; I-nlion' I’lui- 

i jal) ; iuid 'I'hc Glelie Ashill .Vorfolk. 

BRA YSHAY, Sill ALiURIOK mtUXA, Kt. (10.34), 
jr.Sc., (Leeds). A.M. Inst. C.E. AI. l. K. 
(Indiai Agent, B. B. and C. J. Ry. ft. 7 March 
188.3. , Eduo..- llipon Grammar Seliool, 
1895-190(1, and Leeds TJniver.sity, 1900-1903. 
Training in Royal Doclcyard Chatliam, 
1903-5; Apptd.' Asstt, Engineer, Indian 
P.IV.D. (Railways) 1905; Asst. Engineer, 
Eastern Beng.al Railway, 1905-09 ; Assistant 
and Executive Engineer under Sir Robert 
Gales on tlie construction of tlio Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909-15; Assistant 
Agent, Kortli-AYesterii Railway, 1915-17; 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 
19^1 7-18 •• As.sistant Secretary Railway Board. 
1918-24; Dy. Agent, B. B. & C. 1. Railway, 
1924. Atember, Railway Board, 1929. 
Agent, B. B. A; C. I. Railway, 1932 ; Oiiig 
Cliief Commissioner, Railway Board 19;’,3 
and 193.5. .lrfdrt'.«.' Bnmbarei, Allamont 
Road, Bombay. 

BROOMFIELD, Rorekt STONEnouSE, Air. 
•TusTiCE, B.A., (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; Judge, 
High Court, lloinbay. ft. 1 Deo, 1882. ?», 
Alabel Louisa ner Linton. Educ : City of 


BROWN, TUB Rev. Aether Ernest, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B,.Sc, (London), C.I.E. (1926) 
Alissionary (Wesleyan Alethodist). ft. 17 
May 1882. m, B. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire in 1908. Educ. : Stationer’s Com- 
pany's Scliool, London ; Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901) Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar), Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Alinistry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1005 ; became Principal 
in 1917 ; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 ; General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1 924-29. Chair- 
man, Bankura Alunieipality, 1934 Publi- 
cation; Translation from Bengali of "The 
Cage of Gold" by Sita Devi. Address: 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B. N, Ry. 

BUCK, Sir En WARD John.O.B.E. (1918),C.B,E.. 
(1918) Kt. (June 1929) late Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now adviser to 
Associated Press of India; Oliairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, .Pclman Institute (fndia), 
and Director, Borooah Timber Co. 6. 1862 ; m. 
.Annie Alargarot, d. of late General Sir R. AE. 
Jennings, K.C.B. Educ. : St. John’s College, 
.Hurstpiorpoint. Was in business in Australia. 
As.sistant and Joint Secret.ary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. Hon. See,, 
Executive Committee " Our Day ’’ in India 

1917-28 Piihlicntinn Pn=ii', nnrl 


BUNDI, H. ri. AIahar-Ao Raja, Sir Ragudbir 
SINGUJI Bahadur, G. 0..8.I., 1919; K.C.S.T, 
cr. 1897, G.O.I.B. er 1900, G.C.V.O. cr. 
1911 ; ft. 28 Sept. 1809, S. 1889. Address 
Bnndi, Rajputana, 


BUUDON, 8[R Biinkst, B.A., Oxon ; 
Ji.C.I.E., (!!);i4) (U.H, (Htill): 0.8.1. (1026) 
KuiKlitliuod d ) ; Aiiditni'-Gonoralin India, 
b. 27 ISHI. m. Mary (died 1034) 

(1. (if :i5e‘V. W. Fairwca1.h(',r, T). 31. 
Dumiikicr, jdanse, .Kirkcaldy, Kifc, Educ: 
■.ISdinbnrjili Academy ; University College, 
Oxford (iSeliolar). Jintcred Indian Civil Service, 
1905; financial Under- Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1911, and to Government of 
India, 1914; Pinamdal Adviser, Mesopotamian 
Uxpeditionary Porce, 1918-10; Pinanciai 
Advisor, Military Pinanoe, Govt, of India: 
Memlmr of Indian Mnnition.s Board, and of 
lmpo.irial Legis. Council, India, 1919; Secre- 
tary to Government of India, Army ])epartment 
and Member of Legislative Assembly, l!)22-2<i; 
Secretary to Gov6rnmont of India, Ifinancc 
Department, and Member of Council of State, 
1927-20. Address: Simla and Kew Dcllii. 

BUItDWAN, Sir Buay Ciiano Mahtab 
Maiiakajadhiraja Bahadur op, G.C.I.E., 
cr. 1934, K-C.S. I. cr. 1911, K.G.I.B. cr. 1009, 
I.O.M., cr. 1900 ; P.ll.G.S., P.lt.S.A., P.lt.C.I., 
F.N.B.A., M.ll.A.S.; Hon. LL.D. Carab. 
and Edln. 1926. b. 19 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
• displayed by him in the Overtouu Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadldraja and succeeded, 1887. as.suming charge 
of zemindari, 1903 ; two s. two d. Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris. Has travelled 
much in India ; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906, 
when ho was received by King Edward ; a 
Member of Imperial Lcgislati\'e Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Li gislativo Council, 1907-18 ; temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council- 
1918 ; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun- 
cil, 1919-21: Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Couiitil, from March 1922 to April 
1924; M mber of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 ; Member of the 
Indian T xation Enciuiry Committee, 1924- 
25 ; a n n iiiated member of the Council of 
State, 1926 ; Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, Loudon, 1026, when he 
was received by King George V; Received 
the Precdom of the Cities of Manchester, 
.Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 19 ll 
and 1912 ; President of the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18; again from 1926 
to 1927 ; Trustee of tlic Victoria Memorial Cal- 
cutta since 1914 ; Chairman, Calcutta ^mp(^rial 
(King-Emperor George V. and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Pund Committee, 1911-12; 
Ibresidont of tlie Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the .Bengalee Regiment Gommit- 
te(!s during the War. Pudilicaiwm : Vijaya 
Gitika, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour) ; Meditations ; 
The Indian Horizon ; etc. Hair: Maharaja- 
dluraja Kumar Sahob Uday Ghand Mahtab, 
B.A., Dewani Raj of the Burdwan Raj 
since 1927 ; Manager of the Burdwan Raj 
Wards Estate since 1930 ; Private Secretary 
to the Alaharajadlitraja Bahadur at the 


Imperial Conference, London , 1926 ft. 14 
July 1903. Address: The Paiaee, Burdwan 
Bijay Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta; The l.lctreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal ; Rosebank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosaidier Manzil, Agra, U. P.. etc. 

LSURLEY, Dr. Gkoror Wilijam. AVh. Ex.; 
1906; B.Sc. (Engineering) (Lomlon), 1921; 
D.Sc. (London), 1927; M.I.MechE., 1923; 
M.I.E., 1923; M.A.S. Mech.E., 1926 ; 

M:. R. S. T. (1929), Principal and 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay, b. 1885. m. Ella Elizabeth, e.d., Harry 
Turton. Educ. : Sheffleld University College 
and Sheflicld University (Applied Science De- 
partment). Asst. Engineer, Yorksliirc Electric 
Power Co., Engineering Bcse.arch Student, 
Sheilield University; Lecturer in Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
Kesearcli Departments, Sheffleld Univm-sity: 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
WolverhamptonTochnical College. Piiblicaiioh: 
(Books) Lathes; tlielr construction A Opi'ratioii; 
The Testing of Maclilne Tools : Machine ami 
Fitting Shop Practice; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers)-. 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and MetaUurgists ; 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers ; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), Tec/micai 
Articles : Upwards of 290 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address : 
V. J. T. Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 

BURNS, WtULlAM, D.S0.(Edin.),T . A. S., Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. 6. July 
6, 1884. ?«. Margaret Forrest Aitchison, 1012. 
Educ. : Eciinburgb University. Reading 
College, Assistant Lecturer in Bot-any 1907-8. 
Indian .Agricultural Service, Eenuomio Bota- 
nist to Bombay Government 1908-1933 
Prlncliial, Poona Agricultur.al College (in 
.addition) 1922-1933. Joint Director of 
Agriculture 1926-27. I'nbUcations : Botanical, 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Nature Study 
papers. Address ; Poona. 

BURT, Sir Ervck UuUDi,Eian. Kt., (1936) 
C.I.E., B.Sc, (Load.), I.A.S., 

Agricultural Expert, Imperhil Council of 
Agricultural Research, Since 1929 A.G. 
Vicc-Cliairman, b. -April 29, 1881. m. 
1906. Educ.’, Univ. Coll,, London, 
Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool University, 
1902-4; Trinidad, British West Indies, 
1904-7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1008 ; Dy. Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces 1908-21 ; Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15. Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28: Director of Agricultnro, 
Biliar and Orissa, 1028-29. Offleial Adviser 
to Indian Delegation, Imperial Economic 
Conferonco, Ottawa, May to September 
1932. Officiated a.s Vice-Chairman, Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research, Juno 1933, 
Aug, 1933, Octr. to Deer. 1034 and from 
OetT. 1, 19S3. Address : 1 York Road , 

New Delhi and Middle Land.s, Simla. 
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ByjiAMJEE JEEJE15BH0Y, Sir, 

(1028), oldest sou of Itustomjee Byramjee 
Jeejeebboy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsctte, h. 28th Feb. 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet, lidiic.: 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay, 
J.F, (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte., 1908-1915: 
Delegate Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court, 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Horabay Municipal Corporation (1924); 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1014 : Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from 1924 ; Member, Govt, of India 
Committee for Conditional Ilelcasc of Prisoners 
1924; Chairman, Byrainjec Jeejecbhoy Parsi 
Cliaritablo Institution : President, 32nd Bom- 
bay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bom1)ay Presidency lleleased Prisoners 
Aid Society. Donated a sum of Its. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Children, 
it heiuB the first of its kind in India. Chairman 
r)f the' Govoritor’s Hospital Fund, Bomhay; 
Shorilf of Bombay for 1927. President, 
Liindlords’ A.s.sooiation, Bomiaiy ; and Vice- 
I're'-idcnl, .Sooiery for tlic Protection of 
Children in Westorn India. I’resideiit, 
Jlomliay Boy Scrnit.s Local Associaticr 
Address ; The’Cliir. Bidge Hoad, Bomhay. 
BVll'i', AinniiT IIiiNitY, Special Correspondent 
for Times of Indin, iMily Mail and Morniia/ 
Fost, in Delhi and Simla, b. l.S March 1.SS1, 
ni, Dorothy Muriel, only d. of Mr. and Mrs. 
.Stail’ord ‘ Thorne. JCingston-on-Tlmiues ; 
one s., two d. Ednr. Privately; Articled 
to editor, Bath Vhroniele and after- 
wards went to Surrey Adrertmr. .loined 
editorial staff of Times of India 11 June 
1904 : -Assistant Eilitor loil, Correspondent 
at Governnieut of India headnunrters .since 
1923, Acting Editor October 1 929- February 
] 927. .’ Imperial Delhi Gymkliana 

Club, Xew Delhi and United Service Club, 
Simla. 

CAIBXS, J.4MES, O.B.E., M.A., MB., Ch.B. 
(Clas.), D.P.H, (Camb.), D.T.M.&II. (Eng.), 
Cliief Medical and Health O/Bcer, North 
Western Hallway, b. 12th July 1885. Edim. .• 
XJuiversity of Glasgow. House Surgeon, 
House Piiysician, Glasgow Iloyal Infirmary 
and Victoria liiiiriiiary, Glasgow; A.«.st. to 
I rofessnr of Anatomy, Glasgow University ; 
llesident Physician, lluchill and Kniglitswood 
Hospitals, Glasgow ; Sanitary Officer, S4tli 
GencKil Hospital ; Major B.A.M.C. (Tern ' 

I)y. Assistant Director, Medical Son. 

(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division; Senior 
Assi.staut Hcaitli Ofliccr, .Bombay Munieipalitv: 
Principal Medical and Health Officer. G.I.P. 
Kaiiway and Major, Auxllhiry Force Bledical 
Corps, Address: C/o The Agent, NortU- 
W'c&tern Bailway, Headqnai-tcrs Office, Emp- 
ress Hoad, Lahore. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop OP, Most Hev. Foss West- 
COTT, D.D. b. 23 October 1863. s. of the 
lit. Eev. B. F, Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham), Educ.: Cheltenham and Peter- 
honse, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G, 
Mission, Oawnporej 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan of India, Burma and Ceylon, 1019. 
Address : Bi.^liop’s Ilomse, Calcutta. 


CALDEll, Cimnw!.'-'. f.'t'AiMi.vf!, B.Se. (A. 
F.L.S. 8uiierintt‘nd<>nt, Boyal Boianie Gtirden, 
Calcutta; Superintendent, Ciuehoiui Cullha- 
tionin Bengal; and Direef or, Jiotanieal Survey 
of India, Oaleutta. b. 3 Dee. 188 1. m. THian 
Margaret Ileid, d. of .fames heid, Hsq.. Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Edue. : I.ogie School Moray- 
shiro Gordons College, .V herd ecu ; University 
of Aberdeen; North of Scotland Cnllegi; of 
Agrienltnre ; University of Berlin ; Bolatiische- 
Institute, Dlialem, Germany ; baTidwirlhclial't- 
liehe .Uoehsehnle, Berlin. Curator, Fferbarium. 
Hoyal Botanic Garden. Oaleutta ; Secretary. 
Board of Scientific Advice forindia; Superin- 
tendent, Gardens and Plant. ■Uion.s in Bengal 
and Burma; and Director, Botanical Surrey 
of India. Publications : Various Heports ami 
llecords ; Editor, Heport ivf Board of Seienfifie 
Advice; Ann.al.s, Hoyal .Botanic Garden, 
Caleutta; llecords of tlic Botanical Survey of 
India. Address : Iloyal Botanic Gardi.'ii, 
Calcutta, 

(JAMBATA, Siiuv.ix C'.\WA.‘r,TJ!K, J.P., Juslice 
of Peace and Honorary ProMdeiicy Alagistvate 
for the City of Bombay. Honorary Ma.gis- 
trate, Andlieri. Cluiinnan of the Verso va 
•Beach .Sanitary Committee. President. 
Society of Honorary Diagistrates of tiie Bom- 
bay Suburlian District. Delegate 1o fhe 
i’arsi Matrimonial Court, Bombay, lleinber 
of the ' Bombay Municipal Corporation and 
several other public bodies ami eomnu-rcial 
associations. Managing Director of Shiava.v 
C. Canibata A tlo., J.lil.. Bomliay. Director of 
the Hirdagrali Collieries, Ltd., Director of 
several other wellUnown eommereial firms, 
etc. Merchant, Governnienl ami Hallway 
Ooutractor. A luoiiecr in the Central Pro- 
vinces (bal Induslry, .Bemher of the Stand- 
ing Cominitfeo of flic liomfiay Jlutiieijiai 
Cofim'iition. Address : Cook’s .Building, 
324, Hornby Hoad, Fort, l.ionibay. 

CAMPBELL, The Hon. Mr . Jithticu Arohib-ALP, 

B. A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, b. 
18 Jan. 1877, m. Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.S.I., JJ.-Oovernor 
of Bengal. Educ: Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered i.C.S. (Punjab), lOUl, 
Asstt. Goinrar., Registrar, Cliief Court, 1912, 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1SH8 ; Add). 
Judge, High Court, 1921 ; Permanent Judge, 
1925. Aci(frc.ss ; Lahore. 

CAIlOE, Ceoil Ninns, li.A. (Cxon.), Solicitor, b. 
23 Aug. 1878. Educ,: i'rivate and Univ, 
College, Oxford. Address: 4, .Pall .Hill, 
Bandra. 

OASSELS, Geneuab Sir Robert Anoin. 
BALP, G.C,B. (Hffi.D, C.S.l , D..S.O. Com- 
mander-iii-Cliief of ilie Army in India since 
.Nov. 19.35. b. 1,5 .Mareli 1.879. m. -Miss F. 10. 
Jackson (1901) Served iu (he Kiiroiean war, 
ineludiug Eg,V])t and Mi'Soiinlumia. Com- 
manded i’esluiwar Disfriel, 1923-1927; 
Adjutant-General in India, 1928-29. (!. (j, 

C. -in-C., Northern Coiuuiaad, India, 1939- 
1034. Address: Simla and New Delhi. 

CATRY, Dr. Hector, O. C., Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since Slareli 1928. b. 1889. 
Belgium. Educ. : Seraphic School, Bruges, 
Joined tlie Capnclnn Order at Fnglnen, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914 ; came to India, 1920. 
Address: 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 


CUMX SIN(iH, U\f) r,AHAI>i:n, M'.A., LT.B., 

F. liJO.H., 'Uliiiku.f of Vokiir.'ui in .loilhinn- Slatfi 
!Ui(l 'l'ii)iii(iliir of llalinir (UNtiicl. liiic Tku'oli) 
Oiidh. //. r>tb Fithnitiry Ifitil). JUdnc. Canniii!; 

.('olli'Ho, Liioknovv and Muii' Central Collos^o. 
iMlahulad. Was , tlin Viotoriti 

.l uliileo Aloi-kil as bost man of tlic voar at the 
31. lOxamiiialimi of (ho .Mlahakiil Ibihi-i-- 
sif.v. Bm-oneil .AUaluiliad (.lourt Bar. 

11)11. .loimai .rodhpur Slide soiAiro a.s .Indue, 
Coiirr of Sanlars, 11)1 1-lOrl^. IMiisiio .Indue, 
riiieJ r.'oiiil, I't'd-IDd?. Chief .Indue, Chh'f 
Court 111:17-19:1!). Jlinisier in elrirse of 
.Iiiftiee and Hdneatifin (lov(>rtini)‘iit of .fodliimr 
.-.iuee 11)21). Actinu Chief Alinisi er, flovernnient 
of .kxUipur hi ID.'ll. Also Prasklent of tho 
.lodhpnr Slide Soldiers’ Boiu’d and .lodlipnr 
ISriineh of the Red (Voss Society, iflemher, 
(tovi'rninu Borlii'S of the Aura A' Renarcs 
iliiidn tJiiivo'.-iities. IVisskledf* V(>r the Tenth 
All India Hdneidioii Conference held in Delhi 
in Dueenilicr U):!4. header of the Tiulian 
Deleu.at ion to till' World lOdnc'ition Cionfcrencc 
held hi OxiVji'd hi Anuii.st lf).-).'i. Aladc aii 
exteiLSivo tour of tlio European Continent 
dnrinp; 19:5.o. Viee-Chairiiiiui of the S(*rvants 
of India Insurance (.loiniianv, Enw Deliii. 
Title of iiao Sahib conferred in 1922 ; Titlo 
of Hiio Baliadur conferred in 1 92S. Has four 
.sons. A/Miw : " Pokaran House, Jodhpur” 
and “ The .Fort, Pokaran. ” 

(.IHAMAX LALL, Diw.AN, ox-M.L.A. 6. 
1892. Educ; at Convent Muree; Gordon 
Alission Collofle, Ihnvaliiindi ; Joined the 
jAllddlc Temple hi 1910; linislied his Bar 
Final in 1914; took Tfoiiours 'Doui’ce, in Jnris- 
prudenci) from Jesus College. Oxford, 1917 ; 
ri'tnrned to India in 1020; joined the stalf 
of tlif* EumhU!/ Ghfimh'U ii.s ' A.s.stt. liilitor : 
founded tlie All-India Trade Cnioii Congress 
in 1020. iMcmbcr, Legislative Assimil)ly, 
I92:i-:J0. Fonnder of the defunct the Diiilii and 
W/iMi/ Elation (^owspnpn') ; Advisor, Labour 
Dclesato, International Lab. Confee., Geneva, 
1925 ; Labour Helesate, International Labour 
Confee., Geneva, 1028; Parliamentary Delegate, i 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 ; Member, 
lloval Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 1 
19:h ; resigned from the Legis. Assembly i 
1 9:U) on Tariff issue ; President, various 
nnion.s of ririlway iiieu, poatmen and tcle- 
grapii men ; seceded from All-India Trade 
Ihiion •Cougre.ss and a.s ChulDnan of seces- 
sionists lielpcd to found All-India Trade Union 
h'rdaniiion ; JMhoiir Delegate, Iiiten)afioiial 
h'lbour Confeienec Hiireaii, 19:52. -IhibUcution 
“ Coolie : or the Story of Capital and Labour 
1)1 India.” Address: Lahore (Punjab). 

CHAMNEY, LT.-Cor„ HEHiiy, C.M.G., 1900 ; 
Principal, Police Training College. Surdali. 
b. Shlllelagli, CO. Wicklow, m. 1st, 1907, Hon. 
Cecilia Mary BarnewaJl (ri!. 1908); sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston ; 2ncl, 1913, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle, 
Bellingham, co. London. Educ.: Monaghan 
Dioee.san Snhool. Served South Africa 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary; 
joined .Indian Police, 1900; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur In 1891. 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Itajshahi, Bengal. 


CHANDAVAllKAE, ATtuat, NAii^YAS, Vice- 
Cluiueellor of liumbay T'ldver.siiy, eldest 
s. of the hito Sir N.araj'an Ganesh Ciiandavar- 
kar, JJ.A. (Cantab); Maths. Trip. AM,. 1. 
{1900); Hat. Sc. Trip. Pt. I. (1911) ; Hist. 
Tri]i. Pt. ir. (1912); Bai'vistoi'-at-l.aw of 
Lincoln’s Tim, 191.”.; Assistant. N. Sinir .ft Co. 
(jetton Mill ARftnt.s. b. 2(i Nov. 1887 m. 
Vai,siilahai, 3rd d. of Kao Saliei) M. V. Kaikijii 
of Karwar (H. Eaiiara,) Educ : Aryan E. S. 
High School and Elphiuatone Higii School; 
Elphin.stono College, Bomi)ay ; and King’.s 
College, Camlnidge, Advi.a'.ate, Bomba V 
High Court, 1913-20 ; Acting Professor of 
History, Elphiustono College, Bombay^ 
Jnly to October 1916; joined the iirrn of 
N. Siriir & (!o., 1920 ; Elected Conneillor, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1920; re- 
clectod, 1929 and 19:12: Chairman, Law 
Committee, 1928-29; Chairman, Shanding 
(Finance) Conunittco, 1929-30 ; Cliairman, 
Kevonue Committee, 1930-31 ; Afayor of 
Bombay, 19:I2-3:i. Arii-o-Chancellor, ihiiversitv 
of Bomlxiy Hhwe April WdS. Elected Deputy 
Chairman. Jlillowners’ Association, Boniliay. 
M.arch 1933;Chairrnan in 19:50. Address: 41, 
i.’cdder Hoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CHABANJIT SINGH, The Hon’ble B.a.ia 
( 1932), Chief of Punjab !ind Member, Kapur- 
thala Buling Family ; Member Council of 
State. Durbar, 1903 ; Coronation, 1911 ; 
Durbar, 1911. b. 1883. s. of Kamvar Sochel 
Slngli. Educ : Julluudor, Chief’s College, 
Lahore ; Govt. College, Lahore, Address , 
Charanjit Castle, Julliirider City ; Chadwick; 
Simla, S. W. ; 6 Mansingh Hoad, New DeU)il. 

CHABKHABI, H, H. MAHARAJA-DHniA.T, 
SlPAlIDAll-UL-MUIiK MAEA11AJ.A ARIMARDAN 
SINQH JH Deo. BAHADirii, b. Jan. 1903, s. 1920. 
Educ. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer ; invested with 
full Buling Powers on December 6th, 1924, 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

GHATTEBJEE, SIR Ateij Chandra, G.C.I.E. 
(1933), K.C.S.I, (1930), B.O.I.B. (1925). 
Member of the India Council 1931-1936. b. 
24 Nov, 1874 w, 1 Vina Mookerjeo 
(deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 
D.B.E., M.A., I>. So, Educ.: Haro School anil 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta, and King's Coll. , 
Cambridge : First in list Calcutta B,A., B.A. 
with Honours (Cambridge); Hon. LL.D. 
(Edinburgh) ; First in list I.C.S. Open Com- 
petition. Entered I.C.S., 1897 ; served in IJ. P. , 
Special inquiry intoindustriesln U. P„1907-' 
08; Begistrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P., 
1912-16; Bevenuo Sec., U. P. Govt., 1917-18; 
Ch. Sec., H. P. Govt., 1919: Govt, of India 
delegate to International Labour Confee., 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924-1933 ; (Prosident, International Labour 
Conference, 1927) and to League of Nations 
Assembly, 192.5; President, Governing Body, 
International Labour Office, 1933 ; VicQ-Presi- 
dent of the Economic Consultative Committee 
of the League of Nations ; Member, Perma- 
nent Opium Board of League of Nations; 
has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee, 1925-1931; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Mimltions and Industries Board, 
1920 ; Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries, 1921; Member of the 
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Viceroy's ExecuHve Couneil in Charge otTiuitiS' 
tries and Labour tlMeitttaer of the Legislative 
Asscinl^ly, 1021-24. High Coirtinissioner 
for rndia in liondon, 1025-31. Leader of 
Jiulian Delegation to Imperial Confereucc, 
Ottawa, 1032. Puhlictitions : ISote on 
tlio IiKlustriea of the United Provinces 
(1000). Ailtlirss : '.riic xlthcnacHm, 'Waterloo 
Place, London, ‘S.W. 1. 

CHATTEKJEE, SISIB CliANBilA, M. D. (Edin.), 
xM.K.O.P. (Edin.). D.P.H. (Univ. .Ertin.) ; 
Chief Medical Olllcer, E. 11. Hail-, 

wav. b. 4 Dec. 1880, w. Nance MacDonald, 
mSte. : Calcutta a,ncl D Edinburgh. I’emp. 
Commission in the 1. M. S. during Ureiit IVar ; 
District Hnrgcon, W. I. P. llailway, 1918-28 ; 
l)y. Chief Medical and ll'ealtli Oilioer, N. W. 
lllv., 1 1)29-31 ; Principal Jrcdical and Health 
OJlioer, (>. L V. Hallway, 1931, 1933-34. 

Adtlrt'sn : 2, Belvedere I’arlt, Calcutta. 
CHAUDHA.'RI, JoQES CHANDttA. B.A. (0.von.), ! 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. b. 28 .lime 
18ft;{. ill. .SfU'a.silwiii Devi, Jird </. of Sir Snrend- 
ranath Banerjea. ffdiic.iKriaiinagbar Collegiate 
School, I‘r&siiloiicv CoJiegc, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta and New Collego, 
Oxford. Por soma time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyaaagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
189(1; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exliibltions In Cfalcutta in 1991-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Coniic.il, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923; 
Eellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 : 
Chairman, National Insurance Co., Hoii, 
'rreasurer. National (’oiineil of Education, 
Bengal ; .Secretary, Bition College Coimcil ; 
Prc.sident, .lagalitiaudhu Institute, Oiileiitta. 
P«Wieaim»s.- Calcutta Weekly Notes. Addresn : 

3, Jlfistings Street, and “ Dovadwar, ” 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 
CHAUDHlir LAL CHAND, HON. CAPTAIN 
The Hon. Rao B.ihaditr.B.A., LL.B., 

M.L.A. (Nominated), b. 1882, m. Sbrlmati 
Susbila Devi, bolonglng to a Sikli Jat Eamily 
of Ferosopur Dist, fjdiie . : St. Stepliin’s ■ 
College, Dellu. Joined Itevenne Depui'tmont, I 
1904; took LL.B, degree, 1912 and iiract.iseU I 
as lawyer at llohtak ; elected Vice- 
(,'liairman, .District Board, 1914-17 ; elected 

• Punjab Council, 1916; nominated Council 

• of State, 1922; ITcsklent All-India .lat 
Malm Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High .School for Sons of Soldiers; hon. 
rccniiting oHicor during War. Minister, 
Punjab (Jovernment, 1924 ; Bcveniie Member, 
.Bbamtpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927, Has taken to practice a.s 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court .at 
Bohtak. President xUl-lndia J at Malm Sabha. 
Cranted a jagir by Government for two 
generations, and squares o.t land in Punjab 
Colimies. A dilress : llohtak. 

CHEllRV, Sill .Tohn Abnolp, Kt. (1934) ; 
C.I.H. (1919); Bar-nt-Law, M. Just. T.M.L.c’ 
(Banna) ; Chairman, Rangoon Port Com- 
missioners. 5. 13 Feb. 1879. m. Doreen Gert- 
rude, d. of Ihc late W. T. WUuy of Cape 
Town, Bombay I’ort Trust, 1908-1920; 
f .'iminniin of the. Commissioners for tlie Port of 
Baugnon since 1921. Address: 15, Winder. | 
mere Park, llangoon, I 


CHETTV, ,siK SH.vNinnu!A.u, K.C.i.i,.!. 

(1033), B. A., B. L. lawyer and Dmvan, 
Cochin State, b. 17 Det. 1892. Pdiir.- 
The Madi'ins Clin.'^tian Colle.uc. J'lleeted im 
a meuiher of tlm M.’idra.s btgis. Doiiiif il 
in 1920: was uppoinlcil Couneil Seeielai.v 
to the D( Y.'lopment Mitiislcr in 1922; 
in Oct. 1922 w.is deimted by the Mmlrus 
Govt, to report about measures of 

Teiuporanco Reform in Bombay, Bengal and 
llie United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng- 
land in May 1924 .as one of tiie members of (he 
Deput.atiou sent Iiy Urn National Convention 
of India; visited Australia as Tmlian represen- 
tative on tiie Dele.gation of the Empire Pai- 
iiameutary Association in aeptember 1926 ; 
was re-elected uncontested to Legi.s. xVssernMy 
in the General .Election of 1920; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Aa.sembly; 
was nominated by the Government of Xndi.a 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers' Delegate 
at tile Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June 
1928, Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva; was appointed a member of the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee; Re- 
elented to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest ; was elected Dy. President, .Legislative 
Assembly in .Tanuary 1 931 . Attended Interna- 
tional labour Conference at Geneva In April 
1932 as Chief Delegate of Indian employers; 
was nominated by Government of India as 
one of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conforoncfi held .at Ottawa In' July- August 
19.32. Elected unanimously a.s President of • 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1933, 

J dilres.'i : ‘ ‘ Haward en ' ' R ace Course. 

Coimbatore ; Eruakulam, Cochin State. 

CEHATART, Caftain Nawab Sill Muhammap 
Ahmad s.aid Khan, ICC.S.I, (1933), K.O.I.B. 
(1928), M.B.E. (1.918); 6. 12th December 
1888. m. to d. of his uncle Nawab: 
Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Talibnagar 
(Aligarh), U.P. Edna; M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh. President, All-'fndia Slnslim Rajput 
Conference, 1923; Member, U.P. Legislative 
Council, 1020-25; First elected noh-offleial • 
Cliiiirman, District .Board, Bulandshalir, 
1922-23; Minister of IndustrifiS, U.P., 1923-25 ; 
HomeJlember, U.P., ’J 026-1933 ; Ag.Thivernor 
U.P., June 1928-xUigust 1928, Member, Ist 
and 2nrl London Round 'I'ablo Conferences, 
1930 ami 1931 ; appointed Governor of United 
Provinces, 6th April, 1033. Address; 
Secretariat, United Provinces, 

cniCHELE-1 LOWDEN, ITiR Hon, Lieot.- 
CohONEI, Chaepijs Tkrenok, C.I.E. (1933); 
Resident in Mysore and Chief Coinmis,si()ncr of 
Coorg since May 3933. b. Otli I'chruary 1883. 
s. of late Lt.-Co). d'rovor .John f'hieheie- 
Plowden, C.I.E., of Punjab Coinmis.sjon. m. 
Beatrice Strettmi, d. of the latii Lieut. R. 13. 
Liston, West India Regiim-ut, Ediir. Chelten- 
ham College and Itoyal Military CVdlege, .Sand- 
hurst. First commission, Auunst 1 902 ; 
Indian Aimy, 1901 ; euleied Political Depart- 
ment Of Government of India, 1008 ; Polities 1 
Oflicor, North West Frontier Province, 
Central India and Rajputana, 1908-14 ; 



Gri'at Wiir, 19J4-18 ; Ht'crctary to the Itesidenb 
ill IMyKorci and t’liicf Ooiimiissionp.r of Ooorj;, 

1 Uli)-22.' Vice-l'ivriiduiifc, (Jouncil of Ilo"oncy, 
Coodi Brhiir Slalos, 1923-20; SooroUry to 
llift Asif'ut to till'. Uovprnor-Gonoral ami Chiof 
Comini'i-iiojif'r, nalnclii.stan. 1 92.S ; Political 
Agent. Kalal, 1929-1932. Aihln’fnt : Riisidency, 
Bangalore. 

('lIlDAM.'nAll.AM CiiETTY.AR, M. Cfc. M., 
BankiT. h. Snd August 1008. m. 0. 
Valliainiriai. JUdiir. : Madras fJliiistian Coll., 
President, Sir M'. C. T. Muthiah Chottyar’a 
.High School, Puraaawalkntn, Madras, 
director, TUo Indian Bank Ltd., Littles’ 
Oriental Balm and PhamUBcials, Ltd., Madras; 
Madras City Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Madras; 
Chairman, irnited Life Assurance Co., Ltd., 
Madras ; Trustee ; Monegar Choultry and 
other connected Trusts : Madras Port Trust 
Board, Hindu High School Triplicane ; Hindu 
I'hoological High School, Madras; Memhcr, 
South India Chamber of Commerce, Madras ; 
Member, Rotary Club, Madras ; Member, 
Madras Race Club, Gymkhana Club, 
Madras Flying Club, Cosmopolitan Club, 
Rational Liberal Club, London Automobile 
Association of Southern India, Madras. 
Address ; “ Bedford House, ” Vepery, Madras. 

OHINOY, StrtTAN Mehhramt, J.P., and Hon. 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
firm of .F.M. Chinoy & Co., Ltd., b. 16th Febru- 
ary 1885, m. Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy 
Ebrahim. Educ.: Bharda New High School and 
Elphinstone College. Founded tiie well-known j 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 1 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Mcher Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty. 
Mainly responsible for the AVireless Indus- 
try in India; Director of the Indian Radio 
and Cable Communications Co., Ltd. Address : 
Carmichael Road, Oumballa Hill, Bombay. 

OfllNTAMARl, Ohiruavoori Yajnbswaua, I 
Cliiei Kditor of The header of Allahabad, 
h. 10 April 1880, m. Srimati Rrishnavenctn- 
ma, £’(f«c.: Maharaja’s Collep’e, Vizianagrain ; 
Editor of The Leader, .Allahabad, 191J9-20; 
Member, IT, P. Legislative Council, 1910- 
1023; and again sinco 1927/ Dciegate 
of the Liberal Party to England 
1919; General Secretary. National l.lheral 
Federation of India, 1018-20 and 1023-29, 
President, ibid, 1920 and 1931 ; Minister of 
I'idneation and Industrie.^, U. P., 1921-23; 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference, 
and Indian Franchise Committee, ; Presi- 
dent, tT. 1’. J,.il)eral Association ; I’resldeiit, 
Seoond Anti-Communal A ward Conference, 
and tliird All-India Journali.st.s’ Conference, 
LO.'Sr). Tiiblicaliims : Indian Social Reform, 
1901 ; Speeches and ivritings of Sir Phero- 1 
zesliah Mehta, 1901. Addres<i : Gauri Nivas, 
17, Hnmillon Road, Allahalaid. 

CHITRR, Atmaram Anant, I,L.B., Advocate 
(O.S.) ; S.P., Chief Judge, Presidency Court 
of small Oaust.s, Bombay, h. 17 May 3877. 
Ed,uo. : Witaou College and Govt, l^aw School, 
Bombay. Practised as an Advocate on the 
Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 ; acted as Chief Judge 1916-17 ; ooiiflrmed 
as Chief Judge Dec, 1928, Ag, Judge of 


Hi.s Majest.y’a High Court of Judiciitiire at 
Bombay, 1935. Address: J.ahiirmim Road, 
New Gamdevi, Bombay, 

CHOKSY, The Hon’jit.b Sir Nasarvakii 
HorMASJI, Kt. (1929) ; C.I.E., 1022 ; Member; 
Council of State, 1033 ; Rban Bahadur (1807); 
CSievalier of the Crown of Italy (1899); Medal- 
listo des Epidemiei llepublique Fr.uieaFc 
(1906) ; M.D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.O.P.S. 
(Bombay), L. M. & B. (Bomb.ay 1834-) : 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-1932; 
ex-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and ; Bombay Medical Union Bon. 
Secretary, Governor’s Hospital Fund for 
Bombay and the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, Bombay Presidency Braueli. 
Chairman, Sanitary Cfominitfcee, Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme, b. 7 Oct. 1861 ; m. So- 
renhai Maneckjee Jhavm-i, Educ..: lilpliinstonc 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth deeper 
Asylum, 1890-97; Modioai Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publications: 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera. 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address: 
Nepean Sea Road, Malaliar Hill, Bombay. 

CLARKE, Walter DotraiAs Montgomery, 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Bombay, b. 
3rd March, 1890, w. Jocelyn, d. of late J. E. 
Baker, Esq., Christ CIuirch.N.Z. two daughters . 
Educ : High School, Kelso and Trinity College , 
Glcnalmohd. In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915; served with 
38th Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16 ; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1 918-1 9 ; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad lioc’ Committee, 1921. 
Address : Somerset Cottage, Warden Road, 
Bombay. 

CLAY, Joseph Miles, B.A. (Oxon.), O.S.T. 
(1934), C.I.E. (1925), O.B.E. (1918), I.C.S., 
Momlter of the Executive Council, United 
Provinces Government, b. 0 September 1881, 

I m. Edith Marguerite Florence, d. of E. Ti 
; Hall, F.R.I.B.A., of Dulwich. Educ: 

\ Winchester College, New College, Oxford, 
Entered. I.C.S. in 1905 ; Under-Secretary to 
Oovornmont, 1911-13 ; Dy. Commissioner, 

I Garliwal, 1913-20; Magistrate and Collector, 
Cawnporo, 19'2l-25 ; Dy. Commissioner, 
Naini Tal, 1926-28 ; Secretary to Government, 
1 929-31 ; Chlci Secretary sinco 1931. Address; 
Lucknow. 

CLAYTON, HTOHByARD, O.I.B, (1924) ; I.C.S. 
Commissioner, Southern Division, Belgaum. 
h, 24 Dec. 1877. m. Annie Blanch Nepean. 
Educ: St. Paul’s School, Wadham College. 
Oxford, Ist Class Hon. Mods. 1st Class Lit. 
Hum. (lame to India, 1901; served iu Bombay 
Presidency ; employed in Military Intelligence 
Branch of War Office, 1914-10. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1913-14 and 1918- 
1928. Chairman, llaj Enquiry Com- 
mittee. 1929-30; Member, Council of State, 

' 192^-3(L ' 4ddTe^s; Huimo Park, Belgaum, 
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CLOW, Andrew Goeeday, M.A., J.P., P.S.S., : 

OJ.lfi. (1928); Indian Civil Sor- 
viee, Joint Secretary to Govermnent of India, 
llept. of Industries and Labour (1931). 6. 29th 
April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dundcrdale 
1925. Educ: Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Served in IJ, P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Oflicer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20; Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt, of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen’s 
B,ccrmtment Committee, 1922; Secretary, 
Worltmen’a Compeuaation Committee, 1922; 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
1923-24; Adviser and delegate, International 
Labour ConferenceSj Geneva, 1021, 1923, 1929, 
1931 and 1U3] ; By. Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27: Member, Legislative 
Aaaemldy, 1923, 192.5-27, 1932-35; Member, 
Council of State, 1928-29 and 1932-33 ; Member, 
Iloyul Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
31. Publieuiwns : The Indian Workmen’s 
tlompensation A<!t (1924); Indian Factory 
Legisiiition, a Historical Survey (1927), The 
State and Industry, (1928), etc. Adilrrss : 2, 
York Place, New Delhi. 

COCHRANE, The Flon. Connnander .VurniuALD 
DouoIiAS, D.S.O. (1915); Governor of Diinna. 
A. 8 .January 188.5 ; 2nd n. of 1st Huron Coelirane 
of Cults, m. 1026 .Inlia Dorotliy, >'-d. of Baron 
tVrrn'vvallis ; one .9. one <1. Entered 1!. N, 
1901; s(‘rved European W'ar, 1914-18 ; (des- 
patches thrha*, D.S.O. iinil liar) ; retired 
list, 1922, M. P. F. East Eife, 1924-29 ; Bum- 
liartonsliire l!i32-3(), .tdiOv.sa ; tioveniment 
House, Jlaugoon, 

COLLINS, Godprey Ferdinakdo Stkatfokd, 
M.A.. 0,B.E. (1019); C.l.E. (1931); IC,S„ 
Acting Commissioner in Bind, 6. 3rd 
November 1888. «i. Joyce, A. of G. 
Turville Brown, Esq. , TaIxic. : Cliarterliouso 
and Christ Clnirch. O.vford. Asstt. Cf)lIector, 
1912 ; on Military Duty, 1 916-18; Dy. Director 
of Civil Supplic.s, 1919; Forest Settlement 
Offietw, 1920-22 ; Hevonuc Settleniont Officer, 
1924-26 ; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1025-1926 ; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27 ; Collector and District 
■ Magistrate, 1923-1926, 1928-1029 and 1932- 
34, Home Secretary, 1920-3I. Private 
Secretary to ibe Governor of Bombay, 1934-35. 
Officiating Cotnrni.s.sioimr in Sirui 1935. 
A ddi’cw / ICaracbi, 

COLSON, Lionet, Heavitt, C.J.E. (1934); King’s 
Police Me, lal (1916) ; Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta. 6. May 2 j , 1887. m. Isabel A. Dcnliam. 
(1. of T. Denham, Esq., Indian Educational 
service (retired). Jitluc: Victoria CnllegCj 
J ersey. Address : 2, If yd Street, Oaleiitln. 

COLVIN, George LETHBRinaR, C.B. (1910) ; 
O.M.G.(1918); D.S.O. (1016) - Oinimendakire 
of tile Order of St. Afaurice and Sfc. Lazarus 
(Italy), 1 920 ; A. D. C. to IT. M. King (1928). 
Agent, East Indian llaiivvay, b. 27 March 1878. 
m. Katlieriiio Mylne, d. of James Mylne of 
Edinburgh. AJdiicr Westminster. Joined E, 1. 
Railway, 1808 ; served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
Genera J in Arm Director of Development 


Ministry of 'rransport, London, from 1919 to 
1921, Rejoined E. 1. lUy. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address ; jicngal Club. Calcutta. 

CONNOR, AlA.JOR-GENnRAi, Sir Ii'rank Povveli,, 
Kt. (!92fi), D.S.O.. F.R.C.S., K'.Ii.S., I.M.S., 
Surgcon-Gcni.u'al witii the Govt, of M!i(lr.'i:S. 
Late Professor of Surgery, Medical College, 
Caloutta.?>.lS77, ?n. Grace Ellen Lees. d. of late 
R. O. IjOcs. Educ: St. Burtliolomew’a Hospital, 

I. ondon. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal ; War 
service in France and Bfesopotami.'i (mentioned 
in Despatclies four times, D.S.O., Brevet Lieut.- 
Coloriel) ; Consulting Surgeon, Musopotnnn.an 
Expedilioiuiry Force. Pnhlh'.aUons : Surgery 
in tiro Tropics (ClinroluH) Cliaiil err. on “Surgery 
in the Tropics ” in (1) Rose and Carless, 
Alamial of Surgery and (2) Nelson’s Luose- 
lAiaf Surgery ; and various surgical articles in 
Meilical Journals. Address : Surgoon-Geiierars 
Office, Teyiiarnpet, Madras. 

CONTRACTOR, MISS N.WAJUAI Dorapji, B.A., 

J. P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate ; Memlrer 
of the Committee of Visitors for the Cama and 
AlUdess Hospitals; l.ady Superintendent, 
Clianda Ramji High Girls' School, Bombay, 
Edue.: Wilson College?, Bombay. First 
Indijin Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bombay 
University (1922) ; an extensive traveller 
tbroiigboiit India, Bnrnm and Ceylon ; and 
in Cliina, Japan, and United States of America; 
and Educational tours in 1921 and 1933 
through principal Cities of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway. 
Publications : Contributions on topica'i, 
edueatiQiial and social subjects In English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and new.spapers publish- 
ed in Bombay. Address : Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 

COOPER, The Hon. Kii.vn Baiiaiu'r Dhan- 
.Tl.SH.i.H UOMA.NMr, Finance Member, Govern- 
ment of Bomliay. b. 1878. Member, Satara 
Mimieipality since 1914; Vice-President 
1920-23; President, 1023; Viee-lb'esident, 
Satara District Local Board 1922-25; Chair- 
man, School Board 1925-28 ; Jb'esiilcnt 1929- 
32; Memlter, Bombay Lcgi-i. f'ouncil since 
1920; iViuLstcr Local Self-(}ovcrniuent. 
I932-,‘J4 ;■ Chuirmuii. Ex'ceutivii ( 'oniiuittee. 
Silver Jululcc Oclebi'.itions, Bomimy, Address: 
Secretariat, Btnnbay. 

COSGR.AVE, William Aiaoxander, B.A., 
(Dublin) ; C.l.E. (1031) ; Indian Civil Service. 
Chief f.'ominissioiiei’, Amlaman and Nicobar 
Islands (1935). 6. 6 April 1 879, m. 

Maude Elizabeth, d. of late C. E. 
Gale, Esq., of '.'lielieiihani. P.duc: SlircAVs- 
bury and Trinity CoDeuc, Duiilin, 
Came, to Indi.a, J9()3 anil servi-d in Bihar, 
Eastern Benval and Assam; transferred (o 
Assam, 1012 ; J’olitleal Agent in Maniimv, 
1917-20; Di'puiy Goinini.'-sb.uer, l.alduinjiur, 
192i>-2t; Ollicial reiiveseii(;iiive id (Ji.vi. 
of .Assam on liirJiau Ja'ijisJaiiM' Vssimldy in 
.'•evcral scsainm iadAU-eu )92,5-.32; (iiiicf 
Secretary to Govonment of A.s.sam, 1930-31 
and 1932-33 ; Conimis'-ioner. Assam Valley 
Division, 1933 Olhnatuig Mimiiei, Public 
Servico Coimnission, India (April-Octoher) 
1934; Address: Government House, Port 
Blair, Aiidainan Islands, 


C0UBI10TJG.1I, Anthony cathoart, C.B,E 
(191S);M.A.,B.Sc..0.1<3.,lM.I.E.E.,M,L MECH. 
E., M.LE. (Ind.) ; Birectov.Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Titrt. ft. lOth Fob. IbTV.Erfiic. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd. In 
1898 as apprentice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Jilectrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widel.V on the Continent 
wont to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own ottlce in Calcutta, Bombay 
and otlier centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits : 
has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 

, Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
Technical and Economic subjects. Address : 
7. .Hare Street, Calcutta. 

COUCHMAh", BRK/inrEK TTxkoi.s John, .D.S.O. 
(1918); M.O. (1916); Surveyor-General of 
India, ft. 29 July 1882. m. Evelyn Beatrice, 
d. of Into Col. Baddelny, It. E. Pduc: ffailoy- 
bury College, .Ttoyal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. 2iKl Lieut. Iloyal Engineers, 1900; 
po.stod to India, October 1 902 ; .appointed to 
Survey of India, 1906; Great War, 1914-18 
in France ; Ilevertod to Survey of .India 1919 ; 
Deputy Master, Security Printing, India, 
1926-29; Survey of India since 1929; 
Surveyor-General, 1933. Address: 13, Wood 
Street, Calcutta. 

COUSINS, James HP4NBY, Doctor of Literature 
of Kelogijulni University, Japan (1922), 
m. Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. J. P. (1903). 
Eduo.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Ma.ster,HighSchool,Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Iloyal Col. of 
Science, Ireland; Asstt. Editor, “New India,” 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle, 1916-1921; Fellow and Prof, of 
English, National University, Adyar; 
Principal Brahmavldya Ashrama (School ol 
Internationa] Culture), Adyar, Madras, 1922- 
1928: Unive.r,«ity Extension and Post Graduate 
l.crdurer, Mailras University, Galeutta 
University, Benares Hindu Univcr.siiy. 
.Mvsore Ihiiver.sity ; Visitiiig Lecturer, 
Tagore’s Visva-Biiarati, Bengal; 1'r.a vei- 
ling Leidnres, America, 1928-,31; .Special 
I.ectiirer in Engii.sh Poetry in the College 
of tlio City of .i^ew York, 1931-32; again 
Princiiial 'riieosopliical College, Madanapalle, 
.Maiha'-, )933: Organiser of t lie ,Maharaia’.s 
Indian -Tvt Gallery, Mysore (1924) and of tlw 
Slide I’ieture Gallery, Trivandruni (lO:!.!); 
a eo-lounder of till' irish Iheraryand Dr.ima- 
tie l!e\iv.il (19(10. ete.) ; poet, dramatist, 
eiifie ednedu)ni.st, plnlnsoplK'r. Pitblieations; 
(I’rose) A 'I'exi book of Modern Geography, 
I'he Wiwlom of tlie West, TIu' Reniiissance in 
India, The Kingdom of Yonili, Footsteps of 
Freedom, .New Wavs in English Literature, 
The Cultural C'nhy of -Vs'a, The Play of' 


Brahma, Work and Worsliip. The New 
Japan, Tlio Pliiloaopliy of neaiity, Heatlnm 
Essays, Saniadarsaiiii ; 'Tlie Work Pro- 
methean ; (Poetry) P.en .Madigirin, .binig 
by Si.v, 'I’ho Blemished .King, The Ydiioe of 
One, The .\wakcning, 'The Beil Brandi, Etain 
the Beloved, Straiglit and Crooked, 'L’lic. 
Garland of Life. (Jilc to 'f'riith, iTIoult.ed 
I’cathers, The King’s Wife, (drama), Sea- 
Change, Surya Gita, Forest Meditation, Above 
tlio Rainl>f:w, .A Tibetan Banner, Tlie .Siirine, 
'I'lie Girdle, A Wandering Harp (t!ol]ected 
Ifdition). A Bardic Pilgriimigc (Second (.lollec- 
tion), Adflrcss : Madaniipallc (.XiUcgc, Madana- 
pallc, M;adr.as Presidency. 

COYAJEE, Sin Jehangiu CooVKUJBiii, K.T., 
Prof(!Ssor of Political Economy and Philosopliy 
Andhra Univer.sity, ft. 11 Septr. 187.>'; 
s. of late Cooverjee Coy.ajce, Rajkot. 
JUdifc : Elpi'.instono College, Bomhav, 
•and Gains College, Camliridge. Lately 
Member, Iloyal Commissions on tlie Indian 
'Tariff and Indian Currency ; Member of 
Council of State, 1930 ; Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League of Natioms,' Geneva, 1930- 
1932; Principal, Presidency College, 1030-31 ; 
Correspondent, Royal Econom’io Society. 
Publications : The Indian Fiscal Problem ; 
Indian Currency and Exchange; The Indian 
Currency System. “India and the League of 
Nations.”; “The Economic Depression.” 
A(ftbv».s'; Ridge Road, Bombay, 6. 

CEAIK, Sir HenryDoppibi.d, B t.,.B.A, (Oxon,), 
C.S.T. (1924), K.C.S.T. (1933). Home Member, 
Government of India. 6. 2nd January 
1876. Educ: Eton and Pembroke Coll., 0.xford. 
Joined I.C.S., 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then. Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929. Finance JMember, Govt, of the Punjab, 
1930 ; appointed Home Member, Govt, of 
India, April 1934. A ddrcs.s.‘ Simla and Delhi, 

CUNNINGHAM, SmCHAKLES B.INKS, Kt.,19S3, 
Police Medal (Jan. 1929) ; G.S.I., Jan. 1931. 
King’s Inspector-General of Police, Madras. 6. 
8 May 1884. m. Grace Macnish, d. of Hiigli 
Muenish, 1912. Educ : Campbeltown 
Grammar School. Assl.. Superintendent of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904 ; Supdt. of 
Police, 1909 ; Dy. Commishioncr of Police, 
Madras, 1910; Commissioner of Police ^ 
Travancore, 191.6-1921 ; Dy. rnspector-Genl. 
of Police, .Tan. 1928 ; Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, May 1928 ; Inspector-General of 
Police, Madras, May 1030. Address: 25, 
Sterling Ro.ad. Madras. 

CUNNINGHAM, Sir GEORGE, B.A. (Oxon.), 
K.C.I.E. (1935), C..S.L, C.I.E., O.B.E,, LO.S., 
Home Memibcr, Executive. Council, N. W. F. 
ProviiK'e. 6. 23 Marcli 1888. m. K, M. Adair, 
Edm. Fottes Coll., Edinburgli, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. I.C.S., 1911 ; Political Depart- 
mono, since 1914. Served on N.W. Frontier, 
1914-25 ; Counsellor, British Legation, Kabul, 

1925- 6, Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy, 

1926- 31. Address: PesJiawar, 
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CUTTBISS, a. A„ Landlord, Hon. 

^ Bangoon. 6. Launceston, 1 

28 Nov. 1802, m. Janet, d. of Dr. Ilayter, 
M.D. ; was Hon. Sec., Burma, *’ Our Day ’’ 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Bivercraft 
Oommittee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war, Publi- 
catiom: Essays on Commercial Subjects. 
AMms : No. 80, ITnivcr.sity Avenue, .Rangoon 
and “ Riverside," Kalaw, Burma. 

DADABHOY, SiU AL^NUOiai Bykamjee, 
C.I.IO. (lOil); Kt. (1021); If.C.l.E. 

{1 925) ; K. C. S. I. (19815) ; rre.sidcnt, 
Council of State since lOSO ; f/. Bombfty, 
30tii July 180.5. )n. 1881, Bid .rcrl>fmoo, O.B.E. 

Fdm. : I'roprictary High 
Sidiool and St. Xavier’s 
Oollego, Bombay. Joined 
Atiddlc Temple, 18S4 ; 
eaiJed to Bar, 1887; 
Ailvf)«iti! of Bombay High 
Court, 1887 ; Member, Bom- 
bav Municipal Corporation, 
■1889-90 ; Government Advo- 
cate , Central Provinces, 
1891 ; President, Provin- 
cial Industrial Conference, 
Raipur, 1907; President, All-India Industrial 
Conference. Calcutta, 1911; Member of 
ViOiroy’s Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 
1914-17 ; a Governor of the Imperial Bank of 
India (1 920-32). Elected to the Council of 
State, 1921 ; Member, Fiscal Commissloa, 
appointed by Government of India, Sept. 1921; 
Mcinlmr of thi; Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1925-26; Member, 
Round Table Conference and P<>deral Structure 
Committee, 1931; Member, Municipal Board, 
Nagpur, for 39 years, rulilmti/om : Com- 
mentary on tiieXanii laivs of the Central Pro- 
vinces, and Commentary on tlic Central Pro- 
vinces Tenancy Act, Address : Nagpur, C.P. 

DAGA, B.VI BAH.Aimu (1901), SHTII 
BISESEUUAS, Kt. (1021); K.C.f.E. (1934); 
Senior Proprietor of the firm of Rai Bahad\ir 
Bansilal Aliecrchaud, Banker, Government 
Treasurer, Ica n d lord, 

Jlcrchant, MitloAvner and 
Miuemvner, .birechu- of 
Afodel Mills, Nagpur, and 
of Berar Miiimfacturing 
Conipany, Baduera, 

Chairman, Nagpur Electric 
Liglit and I’owcr Company, 

Life Member of the. Countess 
of Dutferin Fund aiui 
Momiier of the Legislative. 

Assembly of tim Bikaner 
State, A, (1877). w. Krishna Bai, ISduc,: 
privately. First Class Tay.im, Bikaner State, 
Publications: sir Kusturehaud Memorial 
niiirerin Ho^pit ii at Nagpur and frequent 
contributions on jiuldic charity. Athhess : 
Nagimr (C.P.) and Bikaner. (Rajpiitami). , 
Non : Kiin-Jhalchand Daga, b. (192J). 

DALAL, AEDEsniRBusTOM.)!, B.A. (Bomhay); 
AI.A. (Cambridge;, I.C.S., (retd.) Director, 
Tata Sons & Co., Ltd, 6. 24 April 1884. m. to 
Alaimckbai Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia. isduc; 
ISlpliinstoue College, Ronjbay. St, JohP’s 



College, Cambridge,. Asstt. Collector, Dharwar, 
Oolaba, Bij’apur Superintendent, .'LandRceords; 
Belgaum; Collector, liatnagiri and Panch 
Mahals; Deputy Secretary, Govt, of Bombay, 
Revenue Department; Ading Se(;rctary, 
Govt, of Bombay, Finance Department, ; Ag. 
Secretary, Govt, of India, Education, Healtli 
and Land Departments and Municipal 


Calcutta. 

DALAL, SIR BARJOR Jaaishedji, Kt. (1930), 

B. A., I.C.S., .Bar-at-Law, Cliicf J iistiee, 

Kashmir Stete. b. 21 Jan. 1871, »«. to 
Avee, d. of tire late Naoroji Vakil of 
Surat. Ediic. : at home, Eljihinstoire College, 
Bombay ; Exeter Coil., O.vford. .Entered 
T.C.8., Asst. Alagtc., AllaUabad, 1894 ; Hist, 
and Sessions Judge, 1899 ; Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921 ; Judge, High Court, 
1925- J93l; Alember of every Commission 
appointed in U. P. under the Defence of 
India Act; Chief Justice, Kashmir, 1931. 
Address : O/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Bombay, 

DALAL, SIR DADIBA MERWAN.IEK, Kt. (1924), 

C. I.E. (1921). Stock and Binance Broker, b. 
12 Dec. 1870. tn. 1890 ; one s. three 
d, Bduc.: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report ; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confee., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922). 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-28, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Eoonoinio 

' Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
India in tlie IT.K., 1922-24. Address : 1, New 
Marine Ling.s, Fort, Bombay. 

DARLEY, Sir Bernard D’Olier, Kt. (1023), 
0. 1. E. (1919), AI. I. G. E., Chief Engineer, 
Bahawalpiir State, b. 24 August 1880. Eduo. : 
T. G., Dublin and Cooper’s Hill. Irrigation 
work in P. W, D. United Provimics, 1903-31 ; 
Chief Engineer 1924-31. Address : Bahawal- 
pur, Punjab. 

DARLING, MAhOOPM LvAhh, B.A. (Cambridge), 
C.l.J'i. (June 19;J4), I.C.S., Finajn'o Depart- 
ment, Governmeiit of India, b. 10 Dee, 188(5, 
•w. the la(,e Jessica .Low, d. of Lord Low. 
EduciEUni and King’s College, (himbridgO'. 
Joined Indian Civil .Service, 1004 ; Under- 
ScotaUiry to Punjab Govt,, 19ll-i.‘J; Coiii- 
inissioner of Income-tax, Punjab, etc., 1921-27 ; 
Registrar, Co-oireratlvo Societies, Punjab, 
1027; Ciiairman, Punjab Banking Enquiry 
Committee, lO.’SO; Commissioner, Rawalpindi, 
1931 ; tm special duty, Finance Oepartmerit, 
. Govt, of Jrifiia, 1 9;54, Pnbliciilioiis ; Some 
Aspects of Co-nperafion In Germany and 
Italy, 1922 ; The Jhinjai) iVii.saiit in' I’ro.s- 
pprity and Debt, 1925; Rust lens Loquitur 
or the Old Ligirt and the New In llie Punjab 
. YUlage, 1930 ; Wisdom and Waste in tlie 
, Punjab 'Fillago, 1 934. Address : Finance 
■ ■ Department, Npw Delhi (or Simla), 


DAS, r„, li.S.C. 

A.-M.i.c.io.. (i.oiiiir.ii): riutiiii-iv 

(Drir-nO, h. 1S87. Jiiliii'. : llavpnsliaw tiollu- 
'jiatc Sclioiil and l!avi.‘nslia,\v Colloiii-, (Iiittafk ; 
Sil))nii' I'ait'iuL'iM'iuu; Cullofio, i 'a fciitia ; aiul 
(da-uow Iiiiivci'.dlv. ('uiisiilt.iim Kuuiiifcr. 
lAcilcd MimuImm'oI ImliaiL kctrisliitivi' AHh-c>m- 
Idyfrciiu Uriss-a. (siiuai Ii’dumlnr Mumbia- 

uuil Wlvip, ludciKauloiit I’arty, .1024-27; 
Cliicf \Vhip, Th(i A’aDoiiulisl, Party fiwm 
1927-32, Ohiiif Whip of Deiiiooratic Party; 
.Mcmliia-, Cimiirfiss I’arty Ahsombly Executivo 
Coiiimittoe. Olf iuid oti a iiroininoTit iiuaubev of 
A. I. Cl. Prosideut Utlral All-l‘arti<,i,s C'oji- 
foronco. .1928; .Uniployorfi’ Adviser to 
intcniatinrial Labour, Ccmfereuee, Geneva, 
.1.929 ; Ch.ainpion of aliorii'iiial races and 
apaiui-t ■ Korced J.abour ’ in A.s.senddy, London 
and Geneva ; Weinl/or of Jhiipire Parliamen- 
tary Society, London, 'J’ro.‘i«iu’er to the, same 
in India ; Oliainplon of Griya Movement ; 
/tep(if(>d to linfriand by the Orlyna i?i 1!>;J2 
to g(>t '• Separate Province ’* for Griyas 
declared in 3rd It.T.O. ; Deputed in 1933 to 
pive evidence on OrihSa boundaries before the 
,1. P, C'., London. Member, lixecntive Gom- 
mittoe, Pederatlon of Indian Ghambev of 
t'oiumeree and Industry. PubKi'ulioiia: Several 
constitutional publications on “ Orissa ”, 

” Separation and li’inance.s of Orissa”, also in 
Oriya and Hn2li»li‘‘Salt Manufacture on Orissa 
Coasts ” ; ‘‘ Mood ravaposs in ( irissa and how 
to prevent [them ” ; Editor of the ” Younp 
Ctkal ”. Addretss : C'hundui Ohowk, Cuttack, 
:i5. N. 11.' 

DAS, BRAJA S0OTAR, B.A., Member, Legia. 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation, b. July 1880. m. 
to Umasundarl, 4th d. of Sal Sudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Edac. t Ravenshaw Coll, and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Utkai 
Union Conference .since its beginning in 1904 
and Secy, for two years; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahltya Samaj ; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples' Association ; Vice-President, Orissa 
AsBocn., and Bamkrislma Sevak Samaj; 
was President of Central Youngmen’a Associa- 
tion : Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and , 
District Board ; Member, Biliar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920: Bellow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications : Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only Engllsli Weekly in 
Orissa “The Oriya.” Addms; Cutt&ek. 

DAS, Major-General Eai Bahabeb Dew as 
Bishan, C.S.I. b. Jan, 1865. Educ. at 

Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Baja Sir .Tlamslngh, K.C.B,, 1886- 
1898; Mily. Secy, to the Oom,-ln-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-1E09 ; Mily. Seory. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 1900-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. 11, the Maharaja, 1914-18, ; Bev. | 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March ! 
3 921-April 1922. Betired from Service. Address : 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS, Pandit KiLAitASTiiA, M.A., writer oil 
books for children on new lines. 6. August, 
1884. m. Sriraati Badhamani Debi (1906), 
Ediio Bavenshaw College, Cuttack and I 


Scottish { 'luirehes (‘nllege. (.'aleutta. Eonud- 
ed with I’t. GopubaudJm Da-s iiml others tin.- 
r(!Bideiitial open a ir private school ai; .Satyaliadi 
on a new line; was .Resident Head .Master 
i.ljeT(! for 8 years ; W(.>rla'ii in eouneel ion with 
Puri li’amiiie in 191!); apiminted )iy ihleiitfa 
University for J'ost (ij'aduai;e Ih’ofes.sorsliip 
in J02O. Si.irted Cimgre'-s orami'-alion .iml .i 
iVational High iSeliool at .Sambalpur and 
edited The Sebum 1921 ; became Disl. Cungress 
Secretary, Puri, and J’rov. Congress President, 
Utkai, 1922. lmpri.soned for four months and 
lined Bs. 200 in 1923 ; elreled to tlie Assembly 
from Orissa in 3924, ami again in 1927 ; niade 
Secretary, Utkai Proviindal Congress and 
.President, Utkai All-l'arty (.Conference ; 
President, Gopiihandlm isebak .Samaj. 
Elected Chairman, Beeoptinn Committee, 
r. N. Congress, Puri Session. Piiblirutions : 
Poems (long and short) in (.)riya and Aryan 
Civilisation; many oilier books for ehildron. 
Address : P. O. Sakhigopal, Di.sfc. Puri 
(Orissa). 

DAS, Proftola BAN.TAN, Jiulgp, High Court, 
Patna, 1919. b. 28 April, 1881. Educ. St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta, m. Dorothy Mary 
Evans, 1904. Address: Patna, 

DASTUE, Sir Hormazdvae Phiroze, Kt., 
(19:18); B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, b. 20th 
March 1878. ni. Bachubai Edalji Dastur. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s College. Acted as Taxing 
Master, Clerk of the Crown, High Court. 
Address: The Grange, 21, Wodehouse 
Road, Bombay, 

DAVE, Rao Bahadur Drvshanker Je- 
KRISHNA, Advocate, Bombay High Court; 
Dowau of Batlain State, b. 9th January 1870. 
Educ. at Wadhwan Civil Station, Alfred 
High Scliool, Rajkot and Dajiraj High School, 
Wadhwan. Passed District Pleader’s Exa- 
mination, 1894 and Higli Court Pleader’s 

i Examination, 1898 standing flnst in both 
examinations. Practised a.s a pleader in 

: Kathiawar, Agem-y 1894-1900. Served as 
Chief Vakil for Dlirangadhra in 1901 and as 
Chief .Judge of that State, 1902-1911. Served 

I Wankauer State as Naib .Dewan, 1914-10 
and as Dewan, 1 91 7 to 1 920. Conferred the 
title of Bao Bahadur in 1926. After retiring 
from Wankaner on pension served as Member, 
State Council, Rajkot, 1930-31 ; Dewan of 
Ratlam State, since 1932. Address : Ratlam. 

DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery, b. 29 Sept. 1869. m. Margaret 
.St. Clair. Educ : Chicago University. Address : 
Lausdowne House, Lansdowne Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 

DE, GLANVIIH/E, Sir Oscar Jaaies Lardner, 
Kt. (1931); C.I.E. (192.6); Barrlster-at-Law; 

I Governing Director, Rangoon Dail^ News ; 

I Member, Burma Legislative Council. 

Ex-Presidont, Burma I^egislativo Council, 
Address : Rangoon, Burma. 

. DBS, Kiran Chandra, A.B., C.I.I., I.G,S. 
b, Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ. 
i^esldency College, Calcutta ; St. John’s 

College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
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rfttive Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905’. 
Magistrate-Collector, Uanspur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 ; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secretary 
to Government to Bengal. General Dept., 
1015; CommisRioiier of Chittagong Division 
1010-31; Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 ; 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1922; 
Ciommissioner, Presidency Division, 1923 ; 
Member of the Board of Bevenuo, Bengal, 
1924-28 ; Member of tiie Council of State, 1928 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec. 1928 ; 
Ciiairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929 to May 19.30. Govern- 
mtnt Miumger of the estate of the Wawab 
Bahadur of Miirsbidabad from June 1931. 
Address: 1, Dumdum lioad, Cossipore, 
Calcutta ; Brookside, Shillong. 

DEBT, A VI, The Hoh. Sir Am M.vhomed Khak, 
J.P., Ft. (1931), Bar-at-Law (1899). Minister, 
Govt, of Bombay b. 187.5. UrfMC. Bombay 
and Loudon. J^ractised in Gujarat (1890- 
lUUdj and .Sind (19(10-1908). .Started the 
first Anglo-Simihi paper called “ Al Tlaq" 
in Sind in tlie interests of the Zarnindars in 
1900, and edited it for three years. Organised 
the flnst Muslims Educational Cionferenee in 
Hyderabad, Sind, in 1902 and was the local 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conforenco invited to Karachi in 1907 as a 
result submitted the first non-otllcial report 
to Govornment, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind. Was the Clvalrman of the lleeeptlou 
Coimuittco whleh huinehed the All-India 
Muslim League for the first time in India in 
1907 ill Karachi. Was Dlwan of Mangrol 
State in ICathiaivar (1908-1912) ; acted as 
.'Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay 
(1013) and Wasir of Palanpur Stato in 
Gujarat (1914-21).Was elected to tlie Bombay. 
Council from fho Korthorn Division and wa.s 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27). 
Was President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference held in Poona. Was 
President of the livst 3fahomedan Educational 
Conferenco in Konlmn held at llatnagiri in 
in2(;. Was elected again to the, Bombay 
(iuiindl in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(J 927-1030). Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahomedan 
Conslitnency of Gujnr.'it, and was again re- 
elected unanimously as President of the 
Council in 1931-1930. Publications: Historj' 
and Origin of Polo (Article), Mendicancy in 
India (Brochure). Address; Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


DENHAM’-WIITTI?, Arthur, Lt.-Ooi,., I.M.S.., 
M.B.B.S, (Hon.s.), Lend. 1904, M.H.C.S;, 

L. E.C.P. (Eng.) 1903 ; E.'K.C.S., b. 'Feb. 2(5, 
1879. m. E, (jrattou Geary (iicc; Davis), 
Edun, ; Malvern CoBego and ,St, nnrtlio- 
lomew Hospital; Gold Medalist 'Nc'tley. 
Entered T.AI.S., 1905. llcsldi'ut Surgeon. 
Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Ho,spitai and Presidency General 
Hospital; active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18; Olfg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course in 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darjcelini.', 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 
Retired 1934. Puhlimtions : 'Mcmogra-iili ou 
delayed Chloroform Poisoning ; Monograph 
on Tosic Effects of Drgauic Arsenic. Address : 
4, Asoka Road, Calcutta, 

DERBYSHIRE, Sir Il.uionn, M.C., rC.C., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Csileutta, since 1934. 
b. 1880. m. 1915 Dorothea .41ice, d. of ,lohu 
Taylor, Crossbill, Blackburn. Educ-' 
Blackburn Grammar School; Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge ; 1st Olass Katnral Science 
Tripos, M.A., LL.B,, Barrister, Gray’s Inn, 
1911 ; Judge of Appeal, Isle of Man, 1933-34 ; 
served European War, 1014-1919 (M. 0.) ; 
Commanded Battery and Brigade of Artillery 
in France; Liaison Officer between R.A. 
and R..4.F. ; Hon. Major R.A,.; Bencher, 
Gray's Inn 1931 ; Chief Justice, Calcutta High 
Coiut, 1934. Address • High Court, Calcutta. 

DESAI, BhuI/ABIiai .Tdamj!, M.A., LL.B.. 

M. L.A., Advocate (Original Side), Bombay 
High Court, h. 13 October 1877, m. Ichhaben, 
Educ: Elphinstono College and Govt . Law 
College, Bombay. Was for some time Pro- 
fessor of History and Ecionoinics of the 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad ; afterwards 
talcing the LL.B. degree enrolled as an 
Advocate (O.S.) of the Bombay High Court ; 
wa.s Ag. Advocate- General of Bombay; 
now one of the leading lawyers of India. 
Appeared on belialf of the peasants before the 
Broomlield CJominittee appointed by the Govt, 
during the Bardoli Satyagralia in 1928 and 
again in 19;il before the Bardoli Etuiuivy ; 
joined the civil disobedience movement 
started by the Indian National Congriiss in 
1932; was arrested under the Emergency 
'Powers Ordinance and was subsequently 
tried and sentenced for a period of ono year 
and Rs. 10,000 fine ; after release ret«eseuted 
the Indian National Congress iu the interna- 
tional Conference on India at Geneva in 1 933 ; 
took active part iu the formjition of tlic Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board ; beouuus its 
General Secretary and Now President elected 
as the Leader of the Congress Party iu the 
Legislative* Assembly and is the present 

, ;Leader of the 0])positiou. Address: 89, Warden 
Road, Bombay. 


DKSAT, NlCniUBHAT KALIiIANJI, Rao 
Saheb (10:31); B.A.. LL.Ti. T)fi\var., 

Stmt State. b. 10 July 1875. m. 
A. S. Ichluibai. Edita : Anglo- Vernacular 
School, Hulsar, I'he New High School, 
Bombay, lilphinstone College, and Govt, 
liiiw College, Bombay. Mathematics teaclxer, 
Cathedral Boys’ High School, Bombay; 
High Court 1‘leador, Bombay; Nayadhish, 
Sant Statu, lSHJ-1 to 1012; Bewan, Sant 
State, since 1012. Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in W.ar Loan of 
1917. Publications : Administration reports 
of Sant State, lloceivcd Silver Jubilee 
Medal 19:35. Address: Bulsar and Sau- 
trampur, Giijerat. 

DBSAI, Bamhao hiT,A.7i, .1.1’., Hon. Bresideneyi 
Alagistrat(?. h, IS Alarch 187f>, m, to Lanibai, ! 
eldest d. of the late ,N. L. Alantair, Chief 
Tran-slator, Bombay High Court. Edna.: 
Blphinstone High School and MHlsou College. 
.Joined the Alu'nidpal Commissioner’s Oftieo 
in 1899, subsefpifintly taken up as an .A.sstt. in 
the Alunicipal Corporation Oiiiee wliere he 
rose to bo Alunici})al Secretary to which post 
he was appointeil in January 1925. lletired 
from 1st April 1931. Afember of P AVard 
J.ocal tiominittoe of tlie Schools Committee, 
Bombay. Address : '' The Hawn,” Soutli Blot 
Ho. 107, Hindu Colony, Hadar, Bombay. 

DESHAIUKH, GOPAb ViNAYAK, L. AI. & S, 
(Bom.), F.lt.C.S. (Eng.), M.D. (Bond.), AI.L.A. 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician, b. 4tli 
Jan. 1884. m. Annapurnabai, d. of Heshmukli 
of Wun. Edna.: Alorris Coll., Nagpur; Grant 
Aledical College, Bombay ; Iting’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in IJniv. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital ; Hon. Alajor at Lady Har- 
dinge Hospital ’during war and Surgeon at .1. 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Aledical College (1020); Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sundordas 
Aledical College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital ; Alember, Bombay Alunici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bomi)ay Alunicipal Ciorporation, 1928; 
.Blectcd Afember of the Legislative Assembly 
from Bombay City. Publications : Some 
p.'ipers on AlHlominiil Surgery ; puldicatious 
on Social Beform, Improving the Position and 
Status of Hindu Women, Address ; .Podder 
Hoad, Bombay. 

HESHMUKH, Rameao Madhavrao, B.A., 
LL.33., Bar-at-Law, 6. 25 November 1892. 
•m. Sliashikala Raje, d. of late Sardar Kadain 
of Gwalior. Educ. : at Cambridge. President, 
All-India Afaratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917; 
practised at Amraoti in 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20; elected to 0. P. Legislative Coun- 
cil ini 920 for Amraoti West Constituency; 
elected to All-India Congress Committoo in 
1921 ; elected to Legislative Council in 1923 ; 
a.s Sw.arajirti-; Alcmlii'rof All-India Congre,4.s 
Committee, 1921-25 ; President of the 
Maharashtra Conference at Sntaraiu 1925; 
elected first non-offlcial Cliairman 
of Histvict Council, Amraoti, 1925 ; 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1025, elected to the 


Legislative Assembly in l-’cbruary 19211 ; 
elected to the C, P. Connei! for Amraoti Central 
Constituemsy as Responsivist in Novnnuber 
1920. Alinister to C. P. Government, 1927, 
was again elected to AU-Iadia- t'oiigress 
Committee in 1927 while a mhiister 
1928. Resigned tho’ADTustry in August 1928, 
took office again in August 1929. Resignorl 
Atinistership in July 1930 in consequciKie of 
Ilerar Responsivi.st Party joining Eorc.st 
Satyagralta. Lost his seat in 1930' elections 
ovving Congress opposition. Started agitation 
for constituting Berar as a distinct unit of tim 
Indian Federation in Afay 3 931. President of 
the Berar Nationalist Party, 1 932-:55. Witness 
before Joint Parliamentary Committee with 
Hindu Alaliasabha deput.ation in charge of 
Berar question ; Helegate to England for 
Berar- All-Party Committee to repre.sent the 
Berar ease before tlie Seeret;iry of State for 
India, 10:53 ; President, Greater .Maharashtra 
Conference, Oetober 19:j;3 ; Clnirnnui, Execu- 
tive Committee of the llemoeratic Swaraj 
Party, 19:33-85 ; Member, Berar Provineial 
Congress Committee, 1931-35 ; Member All- 
India Congrc.ss Committee, 19:34. lu cliarge 
of Sandur State as Adviser to Raja Saheb 
1935. Address: Alorsi Road, Amraoti (Berar). 

HESHMUKH, Hit. P. S., Af. A. (Edin.), 
H. Phil. (Oxon.), Barrister - at - Law, 
Minister for Education, Central Provinces, 
b. Hecember 1898. m. d of Air. Jainiiu 
Nana Vaidya of Bombay. Edna ; Fergusson 
I’ollege, Poona, and took ALA. (Hoiis.) at 
Ediiiliurgli. Won the Vans Himlop Research 
Scholarship in 192:3. Called to the Bar in 
192.5 and took the degree of Hoctor of JTiiio- 
Bophy in 1920 by writing a thesis on tlm 
’■ Origin .•iiul Hevolopment of Religion in 
VeJic Literature.” Was oleeted Chairman 
of Histrict Cotiucil, Amraoti, in 1928 ; increased 
taxation by 50 per cent, for eompulsory 
edueation and tlirew open public wells for 
untoueliables. , Elected to C.P. CoHUcil in 
1930; appointed Minister, Hecember 1930 
and imt in cliarge of Education andAgrieuItiire. 
Reduced School foe.s for agriculturists ; intro- 
iluced Hindu Religious Endowments Bill, 
Cattle Disease Ib'eveution Jiill, etc, Esta- 
bl.shed Provincial Village Uplift Board, Re- 
signed Alinistry August 19:33 and re.suinecl 
prautiee. Thesis piiblislied by Oxfortl Univer- 
.sity Press 1934 iirice Rs. 15. Elected Ciiair- 
man Co-operative Central Bank Amraoti, 
liiggest in the province, by an unprecedented 
majority, July 1934. Reelected 1935, fdiair- 
nmn, C. P. and Berar Sports and Athletics 
Board siuoo 19313. Address : Amroati, 

Berar, 

HESHPANDE, SHASTAIUM Ramkeisuka, B,A. 
(Bom. 1st Class Honours), B, Litt. (Oxon.); 
Diploma in Economics and Politics and in 
Educational Tlieory and Practice (Oxon.), 
Assistant. t'cmmd',sion(‘r of Labour. Labour 
Olllcc, .Secretariat, Bombay, b. 14tii Alay 1399. 
■»«., Miss Lecla Rajc. Educ. : Elephinstmio 
Higli .School and Wilson College, Buiubay, 
and University of Oxford. Appointed Senior 
Investigator, Labour Ofllcc, 1924 ; olliciatcd 
as Director, Labour Oliico, 1925 ; statistician 
to the Royal Cominis iou on Indian Labour, 
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1029, Nominated as a Member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council In 1935. Fublieallon : 
“ Hotno Village Studies ”, ‘‘ Some Vital 

Proiilems relating to tlie Bombay Working 
ChiMSos ” written in collaboration and Pub- 
llRhert in tt>e /udifHi Journal of Economies. 
" A Note on the C!otton of which the famous 
Bacca Muslins were made” (Published in 
tlm Boml)ay University Jounnil). Ad'lrens 
I'llb Bond, Khar, liombay'2l. 

DFiSllfACHAltTAU, BlwAN BAilADini 
Sir'!’., B.L., Kt. (1922), K. 1. H. (Gold) 

1920 1 Advocate, Tfichy. h. Sopt. 1868. 
lidiic. : Pachaiyappa’s and Presidency 
t iollegOB, Madriis. Has boon closely idoutilied 
witii Municiisil and Local Board Institutions, 
was elected Uliainnan of TrichiuoT.)oIy Mnni- 
eipal Council for one. term and nonnnated 
President of tluj District Board -for three 
terms ; Presitlenf; of the District Urban 
Bank, the National t!oll«go Connell, Dt. 
Health Assn., Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Soelcty and Dt. Scout’s CouneiK 'J’riehinnpoly. 
Was a noiniiuitcd Member in the Madras 
ia'gislative (.'ouiicll for two terms and took 
a Icadinsr part in amending the legislation in 
connection uith the District Muaicipalitics 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Dlomcntary 
Kducation Act and the Village Panohayat 
Courts Act ; was a member of the 
Jn.stieo Committee and the Malabar Tenancy 
(’oinmiltC'O ; PreMdent, Triidiinopoly Hindu 
Dovusthaiiam Committeo and filiairman of 
the Trichiniipoly Sriraugam Bloctric Cor- 
poriition. AiUrcM: ‘Venkata Park,’ lleynold’s 
•Road, Cantonment, Trhdunopoly ; and 
• Euderloy,’ Coonoor Hallway Station. 

DEVADOSS, The Hox. Sik D.vvid Muthiah, 
B,A., B. L, (Madras), Bar-at-Law, Inner 
Xcmple, Kt. (1932). h. 18 Dec 1808. m. 
Lady Mosellamouc.y Chcllammal Dovadoss. 
liin.c.:: C. M. S. High School, Palamcottah ; 
Hindu College, Tiniiovelly, and Presidency 
College, Madras, Practised as High Gonrt 
Vakil in Tinuevcdly District from 1892 to 
1908 ; called to the Bar in 1909 and settled 
In Madi-iis and practised before High Court 
till a]ipointed as one, of His Majesty’s .rudges. 
Address : Sylvan Lodge, Myiapore, Madras. 

DflABASI NAllAIN KAK Dowan 
Baha<Uir. Pandit, Thaknr of Jiisnagar, 
Marvvar and Soniana, Mewar. Holds in .Tagir 
6 village.s, Jasriagar, 
Sardargarh and dole 

with l.st chus.s Judicial 
powers in Marwar and 

Soniana, Umand and 

Eollan In Mewar, Bao 

Saheb (1920), Dowan 
Bahadur (1931), Born In 
18,87-^8(lncat.ed in i Jodhpur 
and the Downing ffPllege 
Cambridge— B a r-a t- L a w , 
,,, . , I'liddle Temple, London, 

Mavned 1903: nns 3 sons. 0 daughters. Snpdt,, 
(ourt of War.ls, .todlipur, 1911-13; .ludge 
Posdari Court., .Jodhpur, 1914-2*2: Momher 
Malemdraj S.ibha, TTdaipur (Mewar) 1922 • 
Smior .Mcmixu-. Midikmakhas, Udaipur, 1922-' 
ill ; Senior Minister, 3931-35; Mnsahih Ala, 
Mewiir State, 1935. Heir-Kanwar Krishna 



Prasad. Address : — Sukh Asliram, ,Jodh{>nr, 
and also, Udaipur, Mewar. 

DHAU Bakiishi Hacutchir Sisoii, hao 
Bahadur ( 1912), C.l.E. (1925), C.S.l. iletired 
President of kStato Counc.il, ,Bl>arat]jur. b. 
1802. Ndac. : Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowance.s, etc., 
from the State. Entered Bliaratpur State 
service at an early age ; promoted a Member 
of the Council of “ Panehayat ” of Sardars 
in the time of Ilis late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singli Sahib Bahadur; .suiisequcntly 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 
•Highness Mahariija Shri Kishen Singh Saiiiti 
Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Kajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara ; was also 1’ri‘suicut of a 
Soldiers’ Board in Bliaratpur. Addm-s: 
Biiaratpur. 

DHUIiANDHAR., RAo Bahadur JfAiiADJjv 
VISUWAN'ATH, A.M. 6. 4th March ISTl. ?». 
Gangubai, 4th daugliter of illadhavrao 
T. Kao. Eduo: llajaram Righ School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the .School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, .Bom- 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1019 and again 
in '1920 and in 1923. Hetircd as Personal As- 
sistant to tl)c Principal, ,Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and w-as re- 
appointed as Visiting Profeasor of i’ainting. 
Acted as Oiriciatiiig Director of the Sir J, J. 
School of Art in 19'30. Be-appointed a.s 
Inspector of Drawing and Crait 'Work, 
Bombay Presidency, and retired in Dccomhcr 
1931; was selected to decorate the Hon. Law 
Member’s room Imperial Secretariat, New 
Delhi. Puhliciitions : A. Kincaid’s (1) 
“Deccan Nursery Talcs," (2) “Stories of 
King Vikram.” S. M. Edwardcs’ (I.O.S.) 
“By-ways of Bomliay.” Otto Ilotlifcld’,s, 
(l.O.S.) “Women of India" and several 
other Marathi, Gujarathl, Hindi and Mytho- 
logical books- for Alessrs. Maemillau & Co., 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Green & 
Co., and several other Indian publishing linns. 
Address: "Shree Amba Sadan,” Prabliu 
Nagar, Khar, Bombay, No. 2J. 

DIGBY-BESTE, Henry Adoysius B„ O.B.E. 
(1919); G.I.B. (1931) ; Captain, Superinten- 
dent, I.M.M.'r.S. .Dull'erin. b. November 6th, 
1883. m. Olavo Hume Henderson, d. of Col. 
W. Humo Henderson 1. M. ,8. Educ: Stony- 
hurst College, Lancs., England. Went to 
sea in Merchant Service, 1899 ; joined .B.I.Iif. 
as Sub-Lieut., Eehni iry Sth 1003, servi<;o 
afloat till 1014; war service in H. M. S. 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia ; transferred to 
Staff Central Headquarter.^, Bombay, and 
served as Divisional Naval 'J’rans))ort”OfIU;er 
lip to 1921 ; served afloat in aumniimd of 
B.I.M.S. Dnlferin and 0)1 ve, 1 923 ; Dcputat.ion 
to England, 3 924; Dcpiily Conservator, 
Madras, 192.5-20 ; Port Ulllccr, Bombay, 
1927 ; Captain Superintendent, I.M.M.T.S. 
Dufferin, since November 1927.' Publication : 
Drafted Government of India Sea Transport 
BAJgulation. Address ; I, M. M. T, S. Dufferin, 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10. 



NA'rii. Aitmau-ttd-Datoa, EAIi 
mil, ('Ai'TAlN, Duwam, Minister oil 
!*iililif Hciillli luid .['id Ill’ll t ion, i‘atiiilii (Jovt. 
lyiili Alareli, (,1.88-i). JMuc. : Government 
(l(ille;.’;e, lAiliore nml Exeter 
Oolleiie, Oxford, IJiir-at-rAiw 
of ijiniiolii’s Imi. Asst, 
I’vivate Secretary and Huziir 
Secretary to His Highness 
the Mitliaraja Holhar, 
(1014-20) ; Judge, High 
(.loart, Patiala^ State, 

Wf Ja '^1 Minister, ’ Patiala Govt., 
(192IS-24) ; Superintendent, 
Alandi State, (1924-25) ; 


. , (1930-39) ; 

Jlenibfii' of the Oourt of Arhitrai ion appointed 
hy His I'l.xeelleney the Vieeroy as a Itopresen- 
tative of Holkar' (iovernnien’t, Ajiril (1933) ; 
Minister of Putilie Health and Education, 
Patiala Govcruincut, Sept., (1933); Eellow 
of the Punjab University, (1934). Address: 
Patiala State. 

DIM'AJPUR, Tire TIon’ble Lieitenant 
.MAHARA.)A J-AflADIS-H NAI'H It AY P.AHAIJIJIl. 
h. 1894. s. liy adoption to .Maliaraja Sir Uirija 
Natli Hay Baliadur, K.tJ.i.E. m. 19JC. liduo: 
Presidency Uollege, Calcutta. President, 
■Dlnajpur Landliolders" Assoeiation j late 
(iliairiuan, Disdriet Board and Municipality, 
Hinajpur ; Jlember, Council of State, Uiitisli 
Indian Assoeiation, Bengal, JAindholdera’ 
A.ssoeiatiou, Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Association Loudon, Calcutta latcrary 
Soeioty Eortii Bengal Zamindars’ Association, 
Bangiya Sahitya i’arlshat, Boad and d'rans- 
jiort Heveloiimenti Association. Iteceived 
Viceroy’s Comniiasion In Jan. 1924. Address: 
Hinajpur Ilajbati, Hinajpur ; P 2/0 Kussa 
Hoad, Calcutta; 3, Council of State, Helhi 
and Simla. 

HINSHAW, HIE Hohmusjee Cowasjee, Kt,, 
cr. 1922; O.B.E. 1918; M.A'.O. 1912; .senior 
partner in Cowasjee Dinshaw & Bros., Mer- 
cliants, Naval Agenl.s, Shipping Agents, and 
Sliip Owners ; Consul for Portugal and Consul 
for Austrian Jlopnlilic; b. 4 April 1657; e.s. 
of late Cowasjee Hinsliaw, CVf.E., m. 1876, Bni 
Maneckbai, d. of Nussorwanjee Cooverjeo 
Erslciiic : tlirec s. one d. Educ : BIphinstone 
High School and BIphinstone College ; evening 
classes. King’s College, iamdon. Served 
apprenticeship with Janies Barber and Son & 
Co., London, and Leopold Bing Bits and Gans. 
Paris ; joined his fatlier’s firm, 1879 ; acted as 
Trustee of the Port of Aden since 1891 ; head 
of tlio Parsec Community of Aden since 1900 ; 
acted as a member to the Aden Port Com- 
mission, lOOl ; presented an address from the 
diiferent communities of Aden to King 
George and Queen Mary on tlicir way to India; 
represented Aden Cliaraber of Commerce at 
tlie Eiftli international Congress, Boston, 
1912, Address: Steamer Point, Aden. 

HIVA'ITA, irATlSIUHnilAI VAJUBHAI, THE 
I-roN. Mil. JxrSTiOK, M.A., LL.B., Puisne 
Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay. 


m. .Tolly Beil, d. of Ih-inci])al A. T!. Hluu\ a, 
Pro-A’ire-Chaucellor. Jieimre.s Unlversiiy. 
hdm : Ifiijarat (Jollege, Alimeibibad. Profc.s- 
sor of Philo, Sophy, narcilly Cullcge, 1910-12; 
ITacttsed on tlio Appellate Side of ilii' liigli 
Court, 1912-1933; l>rofcs-;oi-, Go veinmeiiT, 
Law College, 1928-1931; IJon S(eletat^, 
Bar Council, I'.oniliav, 19:12-33. PiddimtiiMs : 
“ I’-sychology ” (in Gujaniii Lamniugi ). 
Address : “ Euns Eouci," llidee Hoad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

HOItNAKAL, Bishop op, since 1912; Bt. Eev. 
Vedanayakam Samueb AZAEIAH, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon, LL.H. (Cantab.); b. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Edue. ; C. M. S. High Sehoo' , Mengnanapnram; 
0. M. S, College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mi.ssloii- 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, 1003 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1006-9 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and its Vice-President,1909-ll; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Coiifercnee, 1910; Head of 
Hornalcal Mission, 1909-12. Publioations : 
Holy Baptism, Coiiflrinatioii, First Corinthians. 
India and tlie Clirtstian iiloveniciit. O’he Acts 
of the .Aposflc.s, The Life of Christ according 
to .S(. Blarlf, Christ in liic Indian Villages'. 
(Jciici-alEdilorof Tlie Pa.storuiid the Pastorate. 
Address : Honiakal Singareiii Collieries, 
Hcccaii. 

DOW, II BOH, C.I.E. (1932); Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Departmont, Government of India 
1934. b. 1880, m. Ann, d. of James Sheffield 
1913. Educ: Aske’s Hntcliam Sclioolaud TIniv, 
Coll., London. Entered J.C.S., 1909 and served 
as Asst. Coll, in Sind. Municipal Coniinr. 
for Surat, 1916-18 ; Asst. Commr. In. Sind 
for Civil Supplies and Itecniiting, 1918-20 ; 
and Deputy Controller of Princes. Deputy 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay, 
1921 ; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
1923; Financial Advisor to P.W.D., 1926; 
1927-33 Itovonuc Officer to .TJoyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind ; Memhor of Sind Committee, 
1932. Chairman, Sind Administrative Com- 
mittee J 933-34. Address: Delhi and Simla. 

DUBEY, Dom LAM, M.A. (Al.’almbad), Ph.D. 
(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College, b. Sept. 1807. Educ. : Agra College 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1930). 
Professor of Economics, Meernt College since 
1923. Was invited by the U. P. Goveramont 
in Jan. 1931 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of tlie 
League of Nations, to disoiiss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India. Member, 
Board of Economic Inquiry, U.P; ; of the 
Editorial Board, of the TJ, P. Co-operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter. Education, If. P. and of tho 
Executive Ooiumittee of the Indian Economic 
ASiSociation. Served as a member of the 
U.P. Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act. Has travelled widely in 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Eussia and Spain and Portugal, A frequent 
writer to tho press on economic and flnanoial 
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(iiiostions. Puhlications ; Indian Economics 

S ; Revd, 1933 and The Indian 
s JDclifc. vitlx a foreword by Sir George 
Sclmster (1930) . “ Some Einancial: and 
■Rcnnomio Probleins of India ” ami “ 11. T. C. 
J‘'inanciiil Safeguards” (1931). Address; 
Meerut College, Meerut. 

Di'DHOlUA, Mah-V IO'Mau SrN’O, ij.s. 
OP rui Liuiut S1N14 l»UJ)iiouiA n.AtrADrn op 
A'/. iMOAN.i ; ZiiiUiindar and Hanker, b. 1904. 
w, sister of I'atcli Cliand, present Jagut Sett 
of Mursludabad. Mm.: 
privately. Member, 

1. e g i .s 1 a t i V e Assembly, 
(1930-34); Member, 
Britisli Indian Association, 
Calcutta ; Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta ; Country Bcague, 
Delhi and Simla ; Chelms- 
ford Clul), llelhl and Simla ; 

.1 {eiigal B a n (1 li 0 1 d e r s ’ 

A .s s 0 c j at 1 o n, iJalcutta , 
lUmgal Flying Club, Dum-Dum; Caleutta 
illul), Caleutta ; Boyal Caleutta Turf Club, 
Calcutta i Marwari Association, Calcutta ; 
Ikuigal I’rovifidal Hindu .Sabha, C.alcutta ; 
Automobile Association of Bengal, tVleutta; 
Mursliidabad Silk Association, Berhainjioro, 
Bengal. Member, Academy of Fine Art, 
Calcutta ami all Bengal Music Conference. 
Address: 74/1, Clive Sti'cet, Calcutta 

and Aximgauj, 1‘. O., Mursludabad Dist. 
(Bengal). 

DUFF.Reoinald James, J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate ; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay, b. 11 
July 1880. m. Olivo A. Lockie. JSduc; 
Whitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., London and 
Bombay. Address : Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 

DUGGAN, Sir Jamsuedji Nusseuwanji, Kt., 
C.I.E., O.B.l!:.,D.O.(Oxon), P.C.P.S., Lt.-CoL, 
A.I.R.O., L.M. ife S., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon 
in cliarge, Sir C. J, Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophtlialmology, Grant Medical 1 
College, Bombay. 6. 8 April 1884. w. Miss 
Parakh. Bdiee: Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London, Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
Parsi General Hospital, Bombay ; Is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon, Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Egypt. Fellow of 
the Bombay Uni versity and Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bombay. Publicatims : 
A lumibcr of piipm-s embodying research ami of 
great seieutifie value, contributions to various 
periodi<‘als. Address: Tlie Lawiiside, Hark- 
nes.s Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 

DUHR, Tub Ri3V. Joseph, S.J., Pli.D., D.D., 
Professor, b. March 18, 1886. Educ, : the 
Gynmfislum Echternaeh Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg; St. Joseph’s College, Turnhout, 
Belgium;Manresa House, Rocljampton, London; 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South ICensington ; St. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary. Kurseong, India ; Gregorian 
University, Rome; Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Froiessor at St, Xavier’s College, Caleutta, 


1010-1915 ; Professor at St. Xavier’s College , 
Bombay, 191.S-1931; IMucipal of St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1934 to 1 932. Address : 
St. Xavier's College, Cniicksliank Road, 
Bombay. 

UUNI CHAND, L.fi.A, B. A., Licentiate inlaw, 
Honours in Persiati and Literature (1894). 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 5.1873. m. SbrimatiBbagdevi. 
Itdiic: Forman Christian College and Oriental 
ColL, Lahore. Practised at tlie bar until 1921, 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 ; was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit Higli School, 
Amballa, from 190G-1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College ; resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress (Inmmittee, since 1930 ; was convicted 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Law Ameiidment Act; 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rolitak in 1922; was Swarajist Mem- 
lier of tlie Second Legislative As.spmbly. 
Suspended practice in 1030 ; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All-India 
Congress Committee ; was invited by Govern- 
ment to serve on the Punjab Jail Enquiry 
Committee in 1939. Elected I’resident, 
Punjab Prov. Congress Committee, Aug. 1930; 
was convicted and sentenced to six montlis’ 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it liad been 
declared unlawful, Wa.s elected President 
district Bar-.Vssotiation Am))ala in 193:i and 
X934. Acted a.s president Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee dui'ing period of iriear- 
ccration of Dr. Satya Pal in jail. Has been 
local director of Punjab National Bank 
Ambala City and Cantt. since 1933, Address: 
Kripa Niva.s, Ambala. 

DUNNICLIFF, Horace Barratt, M.A. 
(Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin) ; F.I.O., T.E.S. 
Vice-Principal, Government College, Lahore, 
since 1927 ; Professor of Inorganic Chemistry, 
Punjab University since 1924 ; (also Fellow, 
Dean of the Science Faculty and Syndic). 
Chemical Adviser to tlie Central Bnanl of 
Revenue, Finance Dcparimiuit, Governuieut 
of India, since 1928. h. 23 Siiptember 1885. 
■m. Freda .flliidys Hurgoyiie, eldest (f. of 
Frederick William Hurgoyne- Wallace (193(i). 
Edm. : Wilsou’.s Grammar School and Down- 
ing (Jollege, Cainiiridge (Foiiudalion Seliolar). 
M.A.O.- College, Aligarh, U.P., J 908-191 4 ; 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1914-17; (iovm'n- 
nient College, Uliori', 1917 io date; Indian 
Munitions Board, 1917; Cordite Factory. 
Aruvankadu, 1918-1921 ; Jlelegate to Imperial 
Education Confereuce (London), 1927; 
Special duty with Fijuinee Department, 
Government of India, 1938-39; Aleiuber, 
Punjab Agricultural Researeh, Council, 
Punjab Chemical Research Fund Committee, 
Indiaii Committee of lustitule of Clieiiiistry 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; Member of 
Council, Indian (iliemieal Society, I’resident 
Cliemistry Section, indiau Science Congress, 
1934. Publlcatiovs : JL'searcli - paper.s in 
Chemical Journals. Address : Government 
CoHcgCj Lahore, Punjab, 
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DKTT, AxrAii AiATir, IVA., B.r.., s. of 

lain Jlr. Dm'ifii l);ws Dili, I, iiiid Sriniati JiiHal 
Mohini Dull',, Advoc.atu, (Jalciitla IlisU (.'oiii't. 
h. 10 May 1S75. m. Sriniaii 'I’iiicari Dluisli, 
l,S07, daiALddor, Riindhyalara, bom lOOli; 
soil, Aijob Nal.h, b. 1 OOil. Ii<lac : Salkia A. H. 
Sohool, llowrali Ivipun ( loll iiolato Sohool and 
Mtiuic.iiial hidiool, (laluiitta Aloliroiiolitaii 
lii.-'Wlulioii and l.’i'i->idonc-v Coll, was < lliainnan 
Local lioai’d; AUmibiir, DisU'irfc .Hoard;! 
Stioretary, Ji’noiilo's Assooiatiori, Iiisfcvid; | 
A.ssociation, Ccintral Co-oporativo Hank, ! 
lid., IVui'dwati ; oloctad Mombcr, Court of 1 
tlic Uiiivofsity of Delhi from 1,025-10.14 and | 
Mlootud Member Indian .Legislative Assembly 
from 1920-10:14 was I’pesident, Bengal Postal 
Conference 1926 and All-Jndia Tclegrapli 
Union 1028-1)1 and of the Shuddhi Conference 1 
1028 and President. Biirdwan Arya Hainaj 
1028-30 and was editor of montlily magazine 
Ain. Alcmber Jlctrenehnient Committee 
1031. Jildrens ; " Iturld Aloy,” Keshabpur, 
J’. O. and “Purbachal,” Burdwan. 

DWIVUDl, B..vjrAr,YAN, M.A. (ITonr.s.), 
J'rincipal, IMaharaja’s College, Dliar, elilest ,s-. of 
Pt. llambhadra Dube, Zemindar of Basti 
and Srimati Baliraji Devi, h. 21 Nov. 1902. nt. 
Mi.ss Sarala Devi Misra, }i. d. of Pt. .Ramharakli 
Misra, Zemindar of Bicliliia. Eilun . : 
Covt. High School, Basti and Benares 
Hindu University, U. P. Govt. Scliolar 
(1017-20); 1st Clas.s Honours in 
Bnglish Literature, Gold Medalist and Scholar 
of the University, 1918-2-1. Prof, of English 
D.A.-V. College, Ciiwnporc, 1024-27; Head 
of English Department, N. H. E. C. Colli.-.ge, 
Khurja, Vice- Principal, IC. K. College, 
Lucknow and Principal, Hindi Vidyapith 
College, Allahabad ; Chairman, Itecejjtion 
Comiiiittoe, .AU-India Students’ Conference 
and Secretary, All-India Poets’ Confenmcc 
(192.5), President, Bo.'ird of Educ.ation, Dliar 
State ; Member, Board of Education for 
Central India, llajpiitana and Gwalior at 
Aimer, it.s c.\;aminer and Jl'cmber on the. 
Committee of Courses in Eugiisli ; represent- 
ed Dliar State as a dele.gate in the All- Asia 
Educational Conference, 1030; Elected Presi- 
dent, .All- India Arya ICumar Conference, 
Bareilly (1931). Pabliention^ ; .Prom 
Dawn to Dusk ; Songs from Surdas; Songs 
from Mirabai; History of Hindi Literature; 
Saurabli; .Soiic ki Gari, (Hindi Drama); 
Dooj ka Chand, (Hindi); Sansar ke .Sahityik, 
(Hindi); Padya-I’imj ; lafe and Speeches of 
Pandit .[. 1 j. Ncliru, (illustrated); Headings 
in Euglisii: A Critical Guide to the study of 
Poclry. Ptildlshcd a number of 
original papers un Philology, Literature, 
etc., in leading English and Vernacular 
.hiurnals; Edited several ciassical 
lliudi boidv.s and periodicals, ffiluya, Kudam- 
biiri and SiUiimdiin Patriku. Kecreation — 
billiards, tennis, and chess; liohliy — stamp- 
co!l( cling. Addr/'nn : .Maharaja’s College, Dhur 
and Villa Soma (Ajitainganj, Basil (U.P.) 

DVEK, .IAMBS EERQUEON, M.A., CJ.B. 
(1929); J.C.S. Presklent of tlie Council 
and Hevenno Membe.r, Bhopal State, Joined 
J.C.iS. in 1002 and arrived in India in 1903, 
Asstt. Commissioner, Itegistrar in the 
•ludicial Commls.sloner’3 Court and Settlement 


UfFieer from J003 to 1915; Old Secretary 
to tint Chief Commkskmer, 1916; Deputy 
Couimissioucr, 1017; Commissioner of 
Settlement and Director of Land .Records, 

C. P., 1022, and Commissioner, 1020. Addiws 
Riaz Manzil, .Bliopal, Centrid India. 

I'i/VSTLEY, CHAitr.'Es Mortimer, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public, h. 2 September IStiO. vi. 
Esme Beryl Cliestcr WMutle.Gradnat- 
fid as Solicitor of tlie .Siiprc.me Court of 
.ludicature, .England in .lime 1914. Served 
in l.he Great War from 1014-1010 as Lieut. 
R..k'.A. (T.E.) in India ; as an Observer 
and Pilot in ll.E.C. and Pilot in 
the R.A.E. against tlie Molunands on 
the N.W.E, in 1016; the Marri in 
Baluchistan in 1917; the Turks at 
Aden in 1018; the Afghans in 1919. 
Address: Oja l.ittle & Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay, 

EDWARDS, The Rev. .Taxies Eairbuotheu. 
Principal, United 'Theological College of 
AVosteni India and English lilditor of the 
Dnyanodnya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 
Missions, b. March 25th 1875. m. Miss 
Mary Louise Wheeler, Prlneipal, Kindergarten 
'I'raliiing School. Edue. /(Wesleyan) Methodist 
Theological College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of .English 
Churchos in JSngland ; arrived in India, Sept. 
1908; until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superiiitepdent in Bombay ; since 1914 loaned 
by (Wesleyan) Metliodist Cliurch to American 
Afaratlii Mission for literary and tlieological 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of United Theological College. Publiect- 
tions : The Life and Teaching of Tukaram ; 
article oil Tukaram in Vol. XII of Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics; The 
Holy Evirit the Christian Eynamic; four 
JIarathi books on The Cross, the Resurrection 
and tlie Holy Spirit; two Marathi Works 
on I’likarain ; Editor since 1919 of English 
Section of the Dnyanodaya; Liquor and ^ 
Opium in India ; (reprint of Afemorandiim to 
Simon Commission, published in London). 
Editor of tlie “ Poet Saints of Alaliara.shtra ” 
.Series of Bnglish translations of Marathi 
poetvYi history tuul biography, 10 vols, 
Addr^s: Unltctl Theological CoUege, ?• 
Sholapur Road, Poona. 

EMERSON, 11. E. Sir IlERBEivt WlilAAM, 

K C S I C.I.E., G.B.E., Governor of the Pun- 
iai), 6.1 Juneiaai. Educ: Calday Grange Grau 
mar School ; Alagdahme College, Cambridgo. 
Entered Indian Civil Service, 1«U5 ; Manager, 
Bashahr State, 1911-14; Superintendent 
and Settlement Offloer, Alandi State ,191 d; 
Assistant Commissioner and bettleraeut 
Oflioer, Punjab, 1917 ; Deputy Cmmmssioner, 

-o Sfloretary to GovernnieTit, -FjiiancG 
Department, 1926; Chief Beeretary to 
Go vornment, Punjab, 1 927-28 ; Secretary to 
Government of India, Home Department, 
1930-32 appointed Governor of the Punjab, 
1933, Address; Government House, Lahore, 

IeRSKTNB. Lord. John Eranois Ashley; 

G C’ I:B. (1934) ; Governor ot Madras, 15th 
November 1934 ; Lieut. R. of O. Scots Guards 
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Jato Liput- Scots ftuards ; M.'P. (U.) Weston | 
snper-lilai-o ttivision ot Somerset 1922-23. 1 
and since 3 02-}. b. 20Ui April, 1895 ; e.s. ol 
ISUi Harl ot Mar and ICollie. m. 1919 Lady 
Marjorie 'llerV(jy, e,d. of Ith Martiuesa ot 
Bristol, v/,c., four a-. lidnc. ICtoii, Christ 
Ciuii’ch, Oxford ; Asst. Privato Secretary, 
(unpaid) to lit, Hon, Walter Lonsi, (1st Lord 
of Admiralty), i 920-21 ; Parliamentary Priv.ato 
Secretary (unpaid) to the Postmaster-General, 
(Sir W,” Joynson Hicks), 1923; Priiicipiil 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Horne Secretary, 

1 921 ; Assistant Government Wlupin iSiational 
Govermnent, 1932; Mein: n. Mfister of 
Erskine, tf.n. Address : fi, St. 3ame.s Stinaro, 
S.W. 1., Giwcniinent House, Madras. 

EALTEIIE, UT. Hev, AwtuM PPIUUT! Je.in, 
Vicar Apostolic of Nortiiern Burma and 
Titular, Bishop of Clyaina since 1930. b. 
1888. Address : Mandalay. 

FARTDKOT, H, H. PAi«A,NP-i'SAAn.\TNisnAN 
HAZRAT-KAISAii-t- lilNP, BKAU BAN9, HaJA 
Bar iNDAtt Singh Hahappbop. b. 1915, s.in 
1019 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
. Punjab. Address', Earidkot, Punjab. 

FAUJiAN, Arthur couKTNKr, B.A. (I9ll), 
E. R. Hist. Society, Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar. b. .Tiino 15, 1890. 
Eduo : Trinity Coll., Hublin. Address:, 
Karnatak College, Hlvarwar. 

FAWCUS, George Ernest, M.A. (Oxon,), 
O.I.E. (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923). 
Director of Pahlio Instruction, Biliar and 
Orissa, b. 12 March 1885. m. (1 911) Mary 
Christine, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. 
of Hye. Sussex. Eduo. ; Winchester Coliego and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I.E.S. 1909; 
Director ot Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Oriasa, sinoe 1917. Address: Patna, E.I.R, 

FAZOLBHOy CUERTMIIHOY, SIR (1913), 
O.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowner. 6. 

‘t Oct. 1872, m. Bai Sakinabal, d.of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Edue.: privately: 
Municipal Corporator for over -21 years ; i 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); I 
Pro.sident, 1914-15 ; Represented Bombay 
Millowners' Aasociotiou on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomodans 
on Imperial LegisJativc Council, 1918-16: 
represented Bombay Corpn, on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; now 
a nominated Member by the Govorinnent. 
Hou. Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund. Appointed by Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, eliief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the oduoation of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Iiife Saving Appliances ; Invited by Govom- 
nicnt to bo One of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brus.sels, convened by the 
Council of the League of Hations, 1020, Con- 
nected with many of the principal industrial 
concerns in Bombay, Cliairman, Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau, 19U-1.5 
An active Member of the Committee of 
the Bombay Millownens’ Association, being 
Chairman, 1907-8. A keen advocate of 
education, particularly of Mahomedans. 


Member ot the Anjmn:in-i-fslam, Boinliay, ;i 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of <lm All- India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Commiltne of the Moslem 
University Fotiiuiafion Associafion. Sheiiir 
of Bombay, 1920. Address: Pedder Hoad, 
Cumbalia Hill, Bombay. 

FAEL-l-H08AfM, MlAW Sir, Kr. (I92.H. 

K.C.S.I., K.O.T.E., B.A. (Punjab), M.A- 
(Cantali.), LL.D. ( Pmijal) Univrrsil.N ), 

193;!, J>. Lit. (DeJbi Hniv.) Bur- 

at-l.aw (Gray’s Inn); b. ,14 .Jiiiuv I.s77. w. 
eldest d. of Mian Nuraiinuid Klian. Edur. : 
Aiiliottaltad, Govl. College, Lahon’, ('lirisi’s 
College, ('ambridge. ITacl-ised in iSialkoi, 
1901-5; in the I’lmjab Gigli Court, l.ahore, 
1905-20; President. Gigli Court Bar Associa- 
tion, 1919-20; Professor and I’rineipal, 
Islamia Coliege, 19(17-8: .Sr-erelary, Islamia 
Collegi', P.){l(!-i8 ; I'Vllow, Punjab rniversity, 
1909-1920; Syndic. Pinijal) Gniversity 
1912-1921 ; represented Punjab Gniversity 
on Legislative Councii, 1917-20. President, 
All-India Mahoniedan Kduealioiiai Coiifei'., 
3922; .started MiiMim Le.aglie, 1905. 'I’itle, 
of K. B,, 1917; President, Punjab Prov. 
Conference, 193.6 ; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920. Apptd. Minister of 
Education, Punjab, 1921; re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1923 ,' ro-appolnted 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924, Temp, 
additional Member of H. E. The Governor- 
General of India’s Oouncil, Aug. 1925. 
Re-appointed Minister of Education. Nov. 
1925; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926. Leader of the House In the Punjab 
Leg, Council, .Inly 1920 to March 1980. Mem- 
ber of tiie Indian Delegation to tho League of 
Nations 1927, Temporary Jlcmber, Oovernor- 
Genenil’s Executive Council (Dept, of Educa- 
tion, Health and lands), Aug, 1929. Aleiuber, 
Governor-Gonm-al’s Council, 193()-;15 ; Vice- 
Presidimt, Governor-General’s E.xi;cutivc , 
Council, 39;!I-.Si>. Leader of the Indian 
delegation to H. AMean Conference, 1932. 
Address : 39, Empress Road, Laliore. 

j’ERMOR, SIR LEWIS LEIGH, TCr. (1935), F.R.S., 
O.B.E. (1919), D.Sc. (London), A.R.S.M., 
F.G.S., F.A.S.B., M, Inst. M.M., Director, 
(Jcologieal Survey of India 1932-35. b. 18 
iSnp. 188(1 Edtie. : Wilson’s Gramnnu- .School 
Camberwell, Jloyal College of Science and 
Royal Seiiool of Minos, J^oniion N.alional 
Scliolar, 1808 ; Miircbiscii Aleilallst and 
Prizeman, 1900 ; Geukjgb'al Survf'y of India, 
since 1902; attaeln'd Indian Mtmilions Board, 
3917-38 ; njpi'esented Gov('rnuicnt of India at 
International Geological ('ougresscH in .Swodi'ii 
(1910); Canada (lOl.’i) ; Spain (1920); Soulh 
Africa (1929) ; President, Mining and Geolo- 
gical Institute of India, 1922 ; Vkv-l’rosident 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, i(),'U-33 ; President 
193:1-36; President, NaGonal Instilutn of 
Science of India, 1935; Viee-Prebideiil, 
Himalayan Club, 1931 and 1932; Vice- 
President, Society of Eennoinie Geologists, 
1932 and 1933; President, Governing Body, 
Indian School of Mines, 1923, 3926, 3928, to 
1935 ; Bigsby Medal, Geological Society of 
India, 1921, Eublicatiom : Manganese Ore 
Deposits of India ; Memoirs, Geological 
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Survuy of India, and juinierous iMpara on 
mineralogy, ijetrolo.yy, ore-dopoHits, meteori- 
tie.sand mineral staiistiea in tiie piililiwitions 
of the (ieolojiical Survey of India, the Triuisac- 
lions, iMininy, (ieoIcrRical fuMtifutoof Jndia, the 
.ioiuii.a], Aaiatu- Snciely, lienyal, The Geologi- 
cal jMuyaziuc, and elscwlicro. Address: 
(ieoloiiical Survey of India, Caleutta, and 
liiuigal Lhui'cd Service tdub, Caleutta. 

irfllhlJ, IjIKCT. COLO.Vfil, J)ONAT;D MoVI.E, C'.I.'Ifi. 
(i!);ii:)); (diief Minifiter, Jodhpur State, llaj- 
piitana, .U):!ri. h. 19 Noveiuher 1SS1.. jh. 
Muriel 1.1’liry, il. of ttio lat(! Surgeon-General 
G. \V. It. Hay. Edw:.: Tfuibridgc School, 
.It. M'. C. SiUKllnirst. Iiidiiin Army, IfldO, 
1907 ; l’oliti(;al Department, Government of 
India, ;1907— lOa.l. Address'. Jodhpur 
itajputana. 

I-'ILOSE, Lt.-COL. ChEMENX, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec, to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
6. 1853, Edm.: Carmt'lit« Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872 ; Lt.-CoL, 1903; Assistant 
Inspeotor-Gcn., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97 ; A.-D.-O. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1809-1001. Address: 
Gwalior. 

FINLAYSON, M.atou- General Uobeut 
tlORDON, G.B. (10311; O.M.G, (1918); D.S.O. 
(1915); It.A., Commanding llawalpindi. 
District since 1931. h. 15th April 1881. ?a. 

1912, Mary Leslie, d. of late James Iliclimojid; 
ICincairney, Porthsirirc. Entered Army, 
1900; Captain, 1908 ; Jfajor, lOM; Major- 
General, 1930 ; served MnropfiiinW.ar, 1911-18, 
(despatches 8 times, Bt. Liont., Ciolonel, '.Bt, 
Col. D.S.O., C.M.G.); A'ortU Kussia 1919; 
A.D.O. to the King, 1929-30 ; G.S.O.I. War 
Office, 1921-25; G.S.O. 1. Staff Cullego, 
1925-27; O.Il.A, 3rd Division, 1927-30, 
Address: llawalpindi, 

EITZMAUUICB, Desmonp Eitzjohn, Major 
I tOYAL Enoisekiw (retired 1930); B.A., 

(Hons.) ; Cantab ; Master, Security Printing, 
India, and Controlier of Stamps, b. 17 August 
1893. ')«. 1920, Haney, rf. of liev, John Siievloek 
and Mrs. Lc.'ike, of Orayswood, Snrre.j-, 

I s. 2 d. lidue. : Bradfleid Coilcge and Ilo.yal 
.Military Aeademy, 'VVhjolwich, 1912-14; 
Camiuddge University, 1020-22 ; Served with 
Iloyal Itiigineers in Eranee, Belginra and 
Italy during Great War, 1914-1918 ; Wimndctl, 
1915 ; mentioned in Despatehes, 1918 ; In- 
stnictor, It. M, A., Woolwich, 1918-1920; 
riistruetor. Sell, of Military Engineering, 
Chatham, 1923-1925 ; Engineer, Callender’s 
Cable and Construction C'o„ Ltd., 
1927 — 29 ; Deputy Mint Master, Bombay 
iijid Caleutta, 1929-1931 ; Dy, Master, 
Security Printing, India, Hasik, 1932-33. 
■Master, Security ITinilug, India, apd 
ControJJer <d' StaiUfis, since Ut;i4. PiMieatims: 
Papers on Hydro Electric Di'velopmenta 
in li'tane(> ; Work of Military lOnglneers In the 
Indian Mints. Address: Ca.vton House, 
Nasik Koad, (i. 1. ,1'. Uailway. 

■PITZPATRICK, Sir JAMES Alexander OssoRY, 
E.C.I.E. (1933), B.A., LL.B„ Bar-at-Law, , 
C.I.iS. (1917); O.B.E. (1919); Indian Civil J 


Service, A. G. G, Punjab States, b. 21st 
November 1879. m. Ada Morcncc Davies. 
Educ: High School, Dublin, and I'rinity 
Coll., Dublin. .Toined I.C.S., 1903 : served 
in various appointments on N. W. P. P. 
Political Agent, 'i’oolii, 1913-191.5 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Baimu, 1915-191() ; Politir^al 
.\gnnt, Wano, 1910-10; Pmsideutin Waziris- 
tan, 1920-22 ; Commi.ssioner, Ajmer, 1923 ; 
H. B. M.’s Consul in Arabistan (Persia), 1922; 
Kcvciiuc Minister, Baliawalitur, ] 92()-1927 ; 
A. G. G. Punjab States, 1927. xVetive Service : 
Toclii operations, 1914-15 (menfioned in 
despatelios; ; M.'ili.siid Expeditinn, 1917 
(despatehes and received Ihanks of Govern- 
ment) ; Waziristan operations, 1920-1922 
(despatches and tlianks of Cominfinder-in- 
Cluet), Address : Laliore, Punjab. 

I'lLMMING, M.v,tou-Oeskr\l Geo 1101;, C, B, 
(1.935 ); C. B. E. (1932); D, 8. O. (191(1); 
Oojnmander, Madra.s District, b. 3 Nov. 1879, 
711. Simone, d. of Pierre Gresy of Paris. Ediie. : 
Epsom and University Coilegt's. In ranks 
Imperial Yeomanry, 1 year H>.') davs. .loinml 
Somerset L. E., 1901 ; S. African War, 1900-91 ; 
Great AVar, 1916-19. Commanded 7th 
Battalion Gloue.estor llegimeut, 7tli Bn. 
N. Staff Hegt., 9th Bn. It. War. Beg. , 1st 
Bn. Welslr IK'.g. Served in .France., Gallipoli 
M. E. F. Persia and Middle IDast. Commaniler 
in Sliangliai, 1931-;13; Major-General, 1933 
Medals S. African War, Q.M.G. Clasps; 
Order of S. Stanislaus 3rd Class with swords, 
1914-15 ;S.B.AV.M., AOI., D. S. O. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Bangalore. 

FOHBliS, Vernon Sieopuied, M'.A. (Cantaij.), 
F.H.G.S., Viee-lTineipal, llxjkiimar College, 
Itaipiir, C. P. b. 9t!i, Dee^guiier 1905. Edits!. ; 
Capetown, S. Africa ; Christ’s College, t!am- 
bridgo ; University of California, Address : 
lliiipiu', C. P. 

FOItSTER, Sir Martin Onslow, Et. 1933, 
Pli. D. (Wurzburg), D. Sc. (London), F. I, 0., 
F. R. S. (1906); b. 1872. Educ.: Private 
schools; Fimsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central 'lechnical College, South 
■Kensington, Asstt. Prof, of Ohomfetry, Iloyal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22; 
Director, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 ; Hon. Secretary, Chemical 
Society, 1904-10;Treasurer, 1915-22; Lougatafl 
Medalist, 1916; Pre.sident of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1021; President, 
Indian Science Congress, 192.5. Publicdtims : 
Contributions to ’Transactions of the Clioraical 
Society, Address : Old Banai Mantap, Mysore 
City. 


Geoise S. and Eleanor Scott. Edftc: Sidcot 
School, Somerset ; Owens. College, 'Fief oria 
University, Manchester; Hoidelbcrg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in service of llivtu's 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Eosponsiblo for treatment of the sewage and 
■trade-eifluents of Manclioator, Pioneer of 
" Activated Sludge ” process of sewage 
purifleatiem. World-wddo experience as 
sanitary expert. Consulted by cities of New 
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York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow, First, 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
(iovernment of Bengal, re purification jute 
mill eflluents. From 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio-chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production oi 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcourt 
Butler technological Institute , Cawnpore, in ^ 
July 1927. Itctired iu November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government. 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India Of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Manoiicster Literary and 
Philosophical .Society, Has published many 
scientlllc papiers and discourses. Address : 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, S. India. 

PllEKE, Cecii. Geouge. M.A.. (Cantab.), B.Sc. 
(Bond.), F. S. S., I. C. S., Financial 
Secretary, Government of Bombay, ft. 8 
Oct. 1887. in. Judith Mary Marston. Bduo ; 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London. St, John's 
’ College, Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 1912, 
Xlnder-Seorotary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department, 1019; 
Director-General of Ooinmorcial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department, 
1926-1929 ; Finance Secretary, 1929-30 
and from April 1932. Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay, 

FYZEE BAHAMIN, S., Artist, ft. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m. Atiya Begum H. Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness Nazll Itaflya Begum of Jaujira. Educ: 
School of the lloyal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with Jolin Sargent, 11. A., and Sii 
Solomon, J. Solomon, Il.A., London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Boyal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goupils’ Arthur Tooth’s and the New 
Burlington Galleries in London, Knoedlons’, 
Audersoiis’ Nc.w York and tit the Palace of 
Fine Arts in San-Francisco. In 1925 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired two 
paintings for their iTcrmancnt collection, now 
hung in' the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In 1930 
the authorities of the Luxembourg Gallery of 
Paris ac.rjuired one iiainting for their perma- 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallery 
of Manchester. Her Imperial Majesty the 
Qucen-Emprc.ss honoured Ids exhibition by a 
visit at the New Burlington GalIoric.s. In 
1920 and 1 927, painted the first dome in the 
Iiuperiai Secretariat in New Delhi and in 
1928-29 the 2nd dome of the Committee 
Hoorn ‘ B ’ of the same, building. For several 
years Art Adviser to H. 11. the Gaekwar of 
B.aroda, In the spring of 1930 tlie authorities 
of the City Art G.-illery, Manehester organised 
an c.vhiWtioii of his oiitirc works at theft 
Gallerii-s Ity special iuvitatioiv. Painted i 
many portrait.s of the Princes and-Nobles of | 
India. Leader of the Indian School of paint- 


GAJENDHAGADJfAIl, Asiivaitham.i Bai.a- 
OUAliYA, M.A., M.Il,A.S., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstouo College, BumUay. 6. 

1 Get. 1802. m. Miss ICarnalabai Slialigvtuii 
of Satara. Educ: Satara Illgli School, 
Satara and the Deccan OoUegt^, Podiiii. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Proh'ssor of Sanskrit 
at Elpbinstone Coll., Septr. 1015 ; Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elphinstoue ' 
College, iu 1920. Holds tlie rank of Lieutnii- 
.ant and commands," C ’’ Comptiuy of the 1st 
Corps (I.'l’.F.). Is one of the fotinders of the 
iSwjistik I,eague (1929) and (he G.O.C, of it.. 
Volunteer fnrp-*. I'l'b/iratiini.s ; Critical edi, 
tioiis of many Sanskrit classics for tiic use of 
■ University students which include Kalidasa’s 
Kitusamhara ; Kalidasa's Shakunttila ; Baiia’a 
Harsaclmrita ; Dandin’s Dashakumara 
Ciiarita ; .Bhati a Ntirayaiia’s Veuisaiuhtira, 
Annamhhatta'sTarka .Snngraha, etc. Address ; 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4, 

GANDHI, MASMOHAK PURTTSHOTTAM, M.A., 
F.E. Econ. S., F.S.S., Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta ; Secretary 
.Indian Sugar Mills Assoeialion. Jt. Hoii. 
Secretary, Indian Collicryowners’ Assoeiatioii; 
Ilegistrar, Indian Cliamher of Conimeree, 
Tribunal of Arljitration, Calcutta ; Secretiiry, 
Tndiau National Committee, International 
cliamlKii’ of Commerce, 1029-31; Secretary, 
F(‘dcration of Indian Chamlicrs of (iummercu 
and Industry, 1020-31) ; .s-. of late I’urushottam 
Kalmnji Gandhi, of Limbdi (Kathiawar), 
ft. 5tli November 1901. Educ: Bahauddin 
College, .Tuiiagadh ; Gujarat Collcgo, 
Ahmedafaad ; and the Benares .Hindu Univer- 
sity. m. 1926, Bambhagauri, d. of Sukhlal 
Chhaganlal Shah of Wadhwan. Joined 
Government of Bombay Labour Office, as 
Statistical Assistant, 1926 ; Indian Currency 
League, Bombay, as Asstt. Secretary, 1926 ; 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1926. 
Publications : A Mercantile Marine for India — 
a paper read before the Indian Eeonomle 
Conference, 1920 ; Economic Planning in 
Ijidia — a itapi.u- r(>ad before the Indian Econo- 
mic Coiifnnmee ]93-! Modern Economies of 
Indian Taxation — being the .Sir lijanubiwi 
Mehta Prize Essay (in Uiijrati) ;192l. Awarded 
Galii-ira Gold Mi-dalin 1935. The fiidian Cotton 
Textile Industry — Its Past, Present and Fu- 
ture, 1931), revi.sei] and enla-rged edition of 
author’s Bombay University Ashbiirner Prize 
Essay, 1925. Howto compete wibli Foreign 
cloth with a foreword by Sir P. 0. Boy, 
1931. Vernacular Editions of How t o compet e 
with Foreign cloth iu U’amll, Gujarati. Hindi 
and Bengali. The Indian Sugar Industry — 

If.s I’a,st, Pi-escnt and Future, 10:11. 
Kescarehin Sugar i’roblems and Utili.sition 
of By-products, P.idf ; Po.ssi))ilities of l)e- 
velopjuenb of tin- Sugar Industry in Bengal, 
1931 ; Single tSugar-seiling Grgani atiou, 

] 935 ; Sugar Industry and tlie Pndilems of 
Transport, 193.’!. 'i'he Imlian Sugar ludiislry, 
1935, Addrivf. : 135, Canning Strei-i, Caleiitt'a, 
India. 


ing anil opposed to tlie methods both of the 

Bombay and the Bengal Schools. Publica- GANDHI, MOIiASDAS KAR.AMCulNn, Biir-at- 
tions : Ilistfjry of the Bcnc-IsTaelites of India Law (Inner Temple), ft. 2ad October 1869. 
Address: “ Aiwan-e-Blf’at.” Eidge Eoact, Edue. at Eajkot, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
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South Afrioa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Amlnilanoe Corps during the Boer War and 
tlie Zulu revolt in Natal, Buring the great 
war raised an ainhulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-10) and the non-cooperation campaign, 
(1920) in addition to associating himsolE -with 
the Kliilafat agitation, (1019-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to si.v yeans’ simple imprisonment in March, 
1922 ; released, Feb. 4th, 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 192i). 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Salt 
Laws, April, 19.30. Interned, 5th May, 1030 
and released 26th .Tamiary 1931. Delegate to 
the Hound Table Conference, 1031. Im- 
prisoned, January 1932 ; released on May Sth, 
1933. T'ublieations: "Indian Home Itnle, ’* 
" Universal-Dawn,” “ Young India,” Nava 
Jivan ■’ (Hindi and Gujarati). Address 
Wardha, C. P, 

GANDHI, NAGAUPAS PUEtSHOTTAM, M.A., 
B.Sc., A. It. S. M., D. I. 0., F. G. S., M. Inst. 
M. M., University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Benares Hindu University, Benares; s. of late 
Pnrushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar); 6. 22nd December 1886. m. 1906, 
Shlvkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Kanpur; JSdue: Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Imperial 
(lollcgo of Science and Technology, London. 
Joined Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co,, 
1015; General Manager, Messrs, Tata Sons 
Ltd., in Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War, (1916-1919) ; University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; President, Geology Section of the 
Indhm Science Congre,ss, 1933. Address : 
Hindu University, Benares. 

GANGAKAMA KATOA, B.A., C.I.E, (June 
1930) ; I, A. & A.S., IlGtired Controller of Civil 
Accounts, b, 9 May 1877. rn. to Bhagyabharee 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Delhi. Educ: Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahore. Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, 1890 ; rose to tlie rank of 
Accountant-General, 1921 ; Accountant- 
General, Central Bevenues, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928; Director, Bailway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 1929-30 ; Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930-32 ; appointed to 
onSe.iate as Auditor-General from September 
1930 to January 1931; Member, Posts and 
'■J:olegraphs Accounts, Enquiry Committee, 

1 931 ; Member, Bombay Beorganisation 
('ommitlee, 1932; Memljcr, Sind Administra- 
tive Cnuiuiittee, 1933-34 ; Acting Honorary 
O’re.'i.'-ui'er, Indian Bml Cros.s Soe.iety 
and St. John Amlmlanee Association 
(Indian Council) (1933); Honorary 
Treasurer, Indian Public Schools Society ; 
iloaorfirv Treasurer, All-India Women’s Edu- 
cation Fund Association, Publications : 
Several departmental codes, manuals and 
reports, AMress : New Delhi and Simla, 


GANGULI, SUPEAKASH, Artist, M.B. A. S., 
F.B.S.A, (Load.), Curator, Aluseum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda. 7>. 8th May 
1886. m. Srimatl Tanujabala Devi. 
Educ. : Doveton College, Calcutta, sub- 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Art.s and Arelimology, 
He held a temporary post in the Imperial 
ArchaBological Survey under late Dr. B. 
B. Spooner, Dy. Director-General of 
Archffiology in India. Here he spent 
about 6 years doing the work of plioto- 
graphiug and listing of the AncientMonuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica- 
Mows .• Descriptive Guide to the Baroda 
Museum and Art Gallery. Under prepara- 
tion. 1, A monograph on Bags and 
Kaginis avith 36 colour roprodut-tions 
of old paintings. 2. A monograph on 
Bajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations, 3. A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving In Gujarat. 4. Moghultey- 
tiles. 5. Lacquer work in India. Address : 
Pusbpabag, Baroda. 

GABBETT, CoMN Campbeii,, B.A., LL.B., 
F.B.G.S., C.S.I, (19351 ; C.M.G. (1922) ; O.I.E, 
(1917); Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
6. 22 May 1881. m. Marjorie Josephine. 
Kaiser-I-Hind, 193S. d. of late Lt.-Col, 
Maynard, I.M.S. Edue.: King William’s 
College, Isle of Man. Bowing, Cricket and 
Footb.all Colours iCaptain). Victor Lu- 
dorum, .Tesus College, Cambridge Senior 
Scholar. Football, Athletic and Bowing Colours 
Victor Ludoruro, B.A. (1st Class Hons.) ; 
Classics, 1903; LL.B. (2nd Class), 1904; 
I.O.S., 1904; Asst. Censor, 1915 ; Bevemie 
Commissioner, Mesopotamia, and also Admi- 
nistrator, Agricultural Development Scheme 
(Military), 1917 (despatches twice) ; Assistant 
Si'cretory, India Office, Member, Foreign 
Oilice Delegation, Turkish Peace Treaty, 
1919-1920, Secretary, High Commissioner, 
Iraq, 1920-22; returned to India, 1922; 
Deputy Commissioner, Atloek, 1925-29; 
Bawalpiiidi, 1929 ; Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Punjab, 1931, Address: Punjab Civil 
iSoerctariat, Lahorc/Sirola. 

GABBETT, JOSEPH HUSH, B.A. (Cantab.), 
li.S.I. (Jan. 1931). Commissioner, Northern: 
Divisioir. b, 22 June 1880. Educ : Highgata 
School and Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Served in Bombay as- Asstt./ 
Collector and Magistrate and As.stt. Settlement 
Officer, Deputy Commissioner of Salt and 
Excise, Northern Division, Dec. 1919; Offg. 
Collector and District Magistrate and Political 
Agent, Jan. 1921 ; Offg. Collr. and Talukdari: 
Settlement Officer, June 1923 and again 
Juno 1 925 ; eonflrmcil, Jan. 1926 ; Offg. 
Commissioner, March 1925 and again February 
1920 and again March 1929-31 ; Ag. Chief 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, 1‘olitieal 
and Befornis Department, 1933. Again 
Commissioner, Northern Division, July 
1933-34; Member, Bombay Logis. Council, 
1929-31 and 1933-34, Address ; Shahi Bagh, 
Ahmedabad. 
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(xATJBA, Kiialid Latup, foriaetly 
Kanhaya Lai,, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 
19-jti,.M.pmhi‘r, Lu;:. AsscniWy lOIJt. Barristcr- 
iit-l/iw. b. asfch Aimust'LsnO. m. Husnara 
Aziz Ahiiii'il, d, of latf Aziz Aliiuoil, Bar-at- 
Law. ('oiivortcd to Tblaiu in 1933. Edm. : 
Brivately !Hi(i at .Downiii!? (loll., (.!iinibri<iiu:o. 
WpinluT, Coiniuitloi', ('ainbriilKC Unioii 
Bofiety, (1020). Associated withmany Joint 
Stock enterprises as Director ; Lahore 
Klcctric Co., Ltd., The Biiarat Insurance 
Co., lAd., etc. Presiilent, Punjab PTyins 
Club, 1032-33 ; Ex- President, Punjab Joiir- 
n.alist3’ Association, (1022) ; Member, N. 
iv. it. and It'iilwiiy Ittitcs Advisory Coui- 
niittecs ; and Member. M;uia};in!' 

{'ommitieit of the IrM’iu i'T.vjiut Fund, (1031). 
Alemlier of tile Cuiincils of l.l\e Ali- India xMus- 
lim Leiijiue anil All-Uidi.i Muslim Conforene,-, 
tlie Ex, Committee of theAlirar Party 1934: 
Meml>er and S, eretary of Indiin DeleKiition 
to tlie i-imjiiri' Pailiainentary Conference 
193.") : Secretary, Alusliin (irmij, of tlin Central 
lA'Hislalure 193ri. I'iddimtiovH : Leone, (1921) 
Uncle Sham, 24tli Ed., (1929); H,. JI. or Ilm 
Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed., (1930); 
The Prophet of tlie Desert, (1934). Address: 
Aiktnan lload, Lahore. 

GEDDIS, ANDKEW, J. P., James Finlay & Co., 
Limited, b. lltli July 1880. m. Jean Baikie 
Giinii, d, of Dr. Ounn, (leoiw Square, Edin- 
burgh. Eduo: George Watson’s Oolloge, 
Edinburgh. .Tolnod James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907 ; Oliairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., The Surya Mill, Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold 
Mohur Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay ilillowners’ Association, 
1920 ; Millowners’ Association’s representative ! 
on Port Trust. G. I. P. Uailway Advisory 
Committee ; also Director, East India Cotton 
Association. Address : Sudama Villa, Nepean ! 
Sea lload, ilalabar Hill. i 

GENNINGS, John FREperiok, C. B. E. i 
(1933) ; Bur-at-lAiw (Middle Temple, 1911); ' 
Commissioner of Labour and Director ofi 
Information Bombay, Commissioner j 
of Workmen’s Compeusatimi and Cliie.f ; 
Conciliation Odicer. b. 21 Sept., 188,'). 1 
m, Hditli (/ of T. J. W.allis, Esq., of Croydon, ' 
Surrey and Aldeliurgh, Suffolk. Educ:', 
Aske’s _ Ilatcliam and Dulwich. Entered ' 
journaiism in 1902 and served on the; 
lAlitorial StaiLs of the Morning Leader, \ 
Star, Daily Mail and. Daily (Telegraph, Armv i 
(2,'.;'.th Bulls, and K, .G.A.), 1915-1919; War | 
Otiice. M. I. 7 b, Propaganda Soction, from ! 
Aug. 1918 to Feb. 1017. Director of Informa- 1 
tion, ,l)ec. 1920; Ag. Director of the Labour' 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1920.1 
Sincu that date in charge of combined i 
oIRcos as Commissioner of Labour and Director I 
of Information. Address: Secretariat, Bombay. I 
GIIO.SE, 'j'liR jroN’ni.E Mr, Jim’TiOB .Sahat i 
.ICpiAu, i.e.s., M.A. (Cimtab.) ; Pnisuo Judge,' 
Ilmh Cimrt nf Judicature, Calcutta, b, 3rd; 
July I,s79. w. Belle, rf. of Mr. De, M.A., : 
l.t S /;,/ce : 1’u‘Hidency College, Calcutta ; 1 
. rimty iiDllege, Cambridge ; Inner Temjile, ' 
Li 'iidi ill. Magisl rate, Bengal; District and 
hc'-imn .Judge, Aetiiig Puisne Judge, , High 
< mirl, CaJeutta, 1928; Confirmed 1929. 
Address : 7, Lomlnii Street, Calcutta, 



GHOBPADE: Siirimant NAiiATANitAi 

BABASAHEB, of JchaiUaKuiji. ’ ' 

Adopted to the Uadi in 1878 
with powers in 1892, Educ : in 
College, TColhapur and 
Elphmstone and Law 
Coilege.s, Bombay. As a 
First Class Sardar in the 
Deccan represented the 
Sardars in the Bombay 
Legislative Council for 12 
years with conspiciious 
aiulity. During tlie 43 
years of his illustrious rule, 
various reforms' have 
been introduced in the .lagir 
chief among them being free ITimary Educa- 
tion, Co-operative Societies, rural utilift 
Industiial devclo]mient and promotion ul 
biglier education by several endowments and 
free gifts. Has travelled far and wide and 
visited England and the Continent thrice. 
Address: ichalkaranji, (B.M.C.) 

GHOBPADE, Shrimant Sardah 

BUUJANGRAO y E S It W A N T R A 0 BA.TE, 
Jaghirilar of Gajenrdagad in DUarwar 
District and representative of the .ftuiior 
Branch of the Sandiir 
lluling House.. He Is the 
father of Ilaja Shrimant 
Yeshwantrao Hindo Bao 
Ghorpade, MamlaUatmadar 
Seiiapathi, Euler of Sahdur. 
Eduo. : privately and has 
been in charge of liis Jagliir 
for tlie last' 30 year.s. 
Slirimant >Sow TaraTiai . 
Balieb Gliorpado, and 
through iicr is related to 


the Satidur 

State Council and a member of the Huzur 
Darbar, (Executive Couneii), Ho is a keen 
sportsman and a very good sliot. 

GHUZNAVl OE Dilbuar, The Hon. Aliiabj 
Na'Wab Baiiabur Sir Aubiclkeium Abo 
Ahmed Khan, Kt. (1928), M.L.O., Zemindar 
and Land-owuer ; Member, Executive Council ; 
Government of Bengal, b. 25 August 
1872. m. Nawab Begum Lady Saidennessa 
Khanum, 1894. Educ: St, .Peter’s School, Ex- 
mouth, Devonshire.. Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s 
Institution, London. Universitic.s of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany). Ecturned to 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatohdad Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, brother of Osman Klian 
Ghuzniii Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal. Eoprnsented tlie whole of 
E. B. & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
Interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Couneii, (1909-12). Ec presented tlie wliolc 
of Bengal in Moslem iiiicrtists in Viceroy’s 
Council (1013-10. Was sent' on a political 
mission to the Court of ex-King Hussoiu of 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire into tiie question of Pilgrim ’i'calBc, 
(1913). Entered Bengal .Logislativo Couneii, 
1923 .and 1920. Appointed Minister, Govorn- 
raefit of Bengal, In 1924 and again in 1927. 



ilKempIfidh'iiiu Uio Indlaa Anns Anhin 1025- 
Rlpc.twl filiiiinnaii, liniif'al Vnjvincial Simon 
Onmmittoo in li)28 arid Uenoral OJiainnan of 
iiii IVovini'ial Simon (ioimuiitoos in Marcli 
li)2!). At/{)Oiiit(!il Aloinbor, Ex'cciitivti Ooiitiiiil, 
Ui-iiffiil Uovonimijnl., April is)2!>. AuUmr of 
“ jr’iU'i'im 'J.'rafiio to .llndjai! and I’alcsfcino ” 
“ Alosloni tOduoai ioii in biijigal ” anil otlior 
work^,. Has oiio son (.Mliadj Mr. 1. S. Tv. 
(Hui'/ntavi, .B. Sc.) ami four (laughters. 
Address: North House, Dilduar, Myinensingh ; 
Writer’s ItuililinKs, tialcutta.. Lohaiii Manor, 
liOliani-Sagardighi, Myinensingli, Bengal. 

GiBSuN, B..\Y.’itONl) Evki-YN, C'.T.E. (1024), 

l.O.S. Coinniissioner in Sind. b. 10th Oct, 
1S78. m. 1st I'iSf) Mrs. EHie Kerr Goriicn 
(ilied 1020) ; 2ndly, 1027, Mrs, Greta 'Cwiss. 
liduc : . Wiiicliester Coilogo and New Gollege, 
Oxford. Entered T.O.S., 1901 and became 
Asstt. Collector, 1002; Superintendent, Band 
llecord.s and llegistratiDn, Sind, lOOli ; 
Colonization O nicer, .lamrao Canal, 1909 ; 
Aastt. Comniissiouer in Sind and Sindhi 
'translator to Govorninont, 1010 ; Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912; 
Asstt. Collector, Gujarat, 1914 ; Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1910 ; Acting CommiS' 
sioner in Sind in 1923 and 1020; Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1931, Address : Karachi. 

GIDHOUIl, Ma.haiia,ta. Bahadur Chandra 
Moudkshwau Prasad Singh, Mahara.ia 
Bahadur os gidhour. 6. 1890. 

Has been a Memlier of District Board, 
Mongliyr; Vice* Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, 
1920-1926. Life Vice-President, Bihar Land 
holder's Association, Patna, President, Divi- 
sional Land-liolders’ Association, Bhagalpore’ 
Pre.sident, Baidyanath Temple Committee and 
scheme of Management. Ascended the Gadi 
on 21 st November 1923. Title of Maharaja 
Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, has a son 
and heir — Maliaraj Kumar Chandra Ohoor 
.Singh, Address : Srivlllas, Gidhour, District 
Mongliyr; No. 9/3,l£nngerford Street, Calcutta. 

GIDNEY, Sir Hhnry adbbe'i' John, Kt. (lost) ; 
Lr.-Cor,.,I.M.S, (retired) ; .1MI.S.,E.31.0.S.E. ; 
D.O. (Oxon.): F,B..8.A, (London); D.P.H. 
(Cantiili.) M.T<.A.,1.1’. Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
6, 9 June 1873. Muc : Baldwin’s High Scliool, 
Bangalore St. Peter's, Bombay, and at Cal- 
cui.ta, Edlnbiirgli II. College, University 
College Hospital. LO}uIon, Cambridge and 
Ox'ford’ Post Gradna to Lecturer In Ophthal- 
mology, Oxford University (1911), Entered 
I.M.S., 1898. Served in China Expe- 

dition, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, l9l3 N. W. 
Frontier, 191-1-15 (wounded) ; and Great 
War, 1914-19] 8; President-ln-Chief, 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European. 
Association, All-India and Burma. Leader 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England, 1925. 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
munity in India and Burma; Member of. 
Legislative Assembly; Assistant Commis- 
sioner. lloyal Commission on Labour in India; 
Anglo-Indian Delegate to the three Indian 
Uound Tabic Conferences, London ; Member, 
Indian Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all 
four Government of India Betrenclnnent Suh- 


CommiUec.s (U);H); jllcmher, .Toint itirlia- 
mentary Committee, 103;:. Address: S7-A, 
Park Struct, Calcutta. 

GIBBEltT- LODGE, C ai'TAIN EnwAUft Muuto.v, 
F.S.l., F.T.A.,F,A.l., M.T.i’.B, .(.P. b.-Ai J;ni. 
1880. m. May d. of 'J’homas Hjiuncur, 
Esii. of Norwood, London, S. E. JMue : at 
Sydney, N.S. WaliSs, Australia. Private praetioo 
London, 1903-1914; itoval Etiginuer, 
April 1915— May 102(),t)ien retiimg to llei-frve 
witli rank of Captain and is now on retired 
list; Asst. Land AcaiuisitLon Officer, Bnnibav, 
May-Nov. 1920; Izind Manager .and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt. Development 
Directorate, Nov. 1020 to Dec. 1925. Address : 
Improvument Trust Building, Iteplanade 
Hoad, Bombay. 

GILES, MA.roR-GKNERAD Edward Douguas, 
C.B. (1932); C.M.G. (1919); D.S.O. (lOHI) ; 
Ameriean D.S.M. (1919); A.D.C. to the 
King (1,030-31); Major-General, Cavalrv in 
India, b. 13tU October 1870. m. Eileen 
Graliam Dingwall- Ford yee, d. of lai,o C. G. 
Diiigwall-ii’ordyce and Mrs. .T. F. Barry. 
Jid?/.c : Mai’lborouglr College, and B.M.C. 
Sandiiurst. Joined King’.s Sliropslliro Ij.I„ 
1809; transferred to Scindu Horse, 1901; 
p.s.c., 1912; Great War in Franec, 1914-18 
(4 times mentioned In despatches— -D.S.O.; 
Bt. Lt.-CoI., C.M.G., American D.S.M.); 
transferred to Ji.G.O. , Central India Horae, 

1 919 ; Instructor, Staff College.Quetta, 1921-24 
Commanded 4th (Secunderabad) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1 925-2(5 and Srd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29; Director of Military 
Operations ; Army Headfiuartor.s, India, 
1030-31 ; Major-G(jnoral, Cavalry in Indiii, 
1031. Address: Army Headquarters, India, 
Delld aiul Simla. 

GINWALA, SIR PadamjI PEBTONJI, KT, (1927), 
B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-Law; Advto to Swedish Match Co. 
of Stookliolm and Western India Match 
Co., Bombay, b. Nov. 1875, m. Prenny 
Bezonjl. Edm : Govt. High Scliool and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar, 1899 ; xldvocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1005 ; Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate, 1915 ; Secretary, Legislative 
Oouncll, Burma, 1916; redgnod, 1920; 
President, Hangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-23 ; Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923; Pre.sident, 1920-1930. Kesigned July 
1930 ; Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 ; 
Member, Round 'Table Conforenca, 1931 ; 
Ottawa Conferance, 3 932 ; World Economic 
Conference 1933. Address: 38, Hyde Park, 
Gate, London, S. W. 7. 

GLANOY, Sir Bertrand James, K.C.T.E, 
(1986), f'.S.l. (1933), O.I.E. (1924), Political 
Seeetaryto the Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, b. Slat December 
1882. m. 1914, Grace Steele. Edue : Clifton ; 
Monmouth ; Exeter College, Oxford, Indian 
Civil Service. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

GLANOY, Sir Reginadd Isidore Robert, 
K.OXE. (1928), C.S.I. (1921), Member of the 
India Council. 6. 1874 ; m. Helen Adelaide,* 
d. of Edward Miles, Bowen House. 
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Educ.: Clifton College ; Christ Church. 
Oxford, Entoretl l.C.S., 1896 ; Settlement] 
Offlcei', Bannu, 1903; Finance Member 
of Council, H. B. H. the Nizam’s 
Go-verutnent, 1911-1921; lloaident in 
Baroda, 1922; President of the Cabinet, 

J aipur, 1923 ; Agent to the Governor-General, 
CentraMndia, 1921-29! fJhairman, H. E. H. , 
the Nizam’s State Bailway Board, 1930 ; 
Member of the India Council, 1931. Address : 
India Office, London. 

GLANVILLE, Sir OSCAR JAMES Lardnek, Be 
(See under De Gian ville.) 

GODBOLE, Kehu-AV Vinayaic, Uao 

Sahei) {1931}, B.A., LL.B., Bewail, Phaltan 

State, t. 2lst September (1889). m. J8th 
March (1910) to Mias Thaltutai, d. of the latel 
Itao Ballad II r G. V. 
.Togleltar. Edue. : at the 
Now English School and 
Fergnsson College, Poona : 
Entered IPhaltan State 
Service on 27th Oct. 1021, 
as First Class Sub- Judge, 
then Settlement Officer, 
Huziir Chitnis, Eegistrar, 
t!o-opcrative Societies, High 
Court Judge, Was 
appointed Bewau of the 
State on Cth Feb. (1929) ; Attended the 2nd 



and 3rd Hound Table Conferences an<I 
repre,sented the States of Akalkot, -Auudli, 
Bhor, Jamkluindi, Jath, Kunmdwad (Senior), 
Miraj Senior and Junior, Phaltan and 
Harndurg and gave evidence on tlielr behalf 
before tlie Joint J’arlianientary Committee in 
1933. PiiblkHtiim : Jlaliarashtra Shakuntal. 
Is regarded as possessing very intimate 
knowledge of matters concerning smaller 
States e.specially in the Beccan, Address : 
Phaltan (Dist. Satara). 

GOENKA, hai Bahadur 'Sir Badridas, 
K'l'., O.I.E., B.A., Merchant, Millowner and 
Banker. Sou of late Eamchander Goenka, 
b, (1883); graduated from the Presideucyi 
College. Calcutta, (190.1), ' 

m. 1899; Manorama second 
daugbt er of lat e Eai Bahadur 
B u r g a p r a s a d, Kals , 

Farrukhabad. Partner iu the 
Arm of the Messrs. Bamdutt 
E a inkissendas and 
Eamchander Goenka* Sons, 
jute balers and shippers 
and sole piece-goods brokers 
to Messrs. Ealll Brothers, 

Ltd., and Kettle well Bullen 
& Co,, Ltd , One of the Proprietors of Khair a 
Estate, Bihar; Birector, Eeserve Bank of| 
India, (Central Board). President, Impeilal' 
Bank of India Calcutta Circle (1933) ; 
Director, several .Tutc Mills, Titaghur Paper 
Mills, British India Corporation, Indian 
Trans-Continental Airways and many other 
industrial concerns, Sheriif of Calcutta] 
(1932-33); Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council (1923-35); Trustee, Calcuttai 
Improvement Trust; Honorary Presidency! 
Magistrate; Fellow, Calontta IJniveroity ; 

, Counoillor, Calcutta Corporation (1923-26); 
Member, Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee; ' 


Preiiidcnt, Marwari .\s.soeiation (1928-30); 
Connectea with many ediu iithmal ami 
■charitable Institutioii.s, Club — Calcutta. Club, 
Address: Goenka llou.so”, l-l."), Muktaram 

Babu Street, Calcutta. 

GOKUL CHANG NAB V.Nih Tun Ho.v’nu; Bu., 
SivM.A., Ph.J)., Bar-at-taiw; Minhfer, Punjab 
Government, Lahore, b. 1.5 Nov. I,S7.S. Edue.: 
Punjab Ifnivcr.sity, Calcutta University, Oxfonl 
University, and Bern LTiiiversity. VVas Pro- 
fessor and Barrister, tublie.atimu : 'The 
Message of tlie Vedas and Transformation ot 
Sikhism. Address: 6, Montgomery Eoad, 
Lahore. 

GOLDSMITH, Eev. Mamolm OBORflE, Jlis- ] 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad. 
Beccan., b. 1849. Edue.: Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary, M.adras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 187‘1- 
75; Principal, Harris School ,Madra.“, 1883-91; 
Hyderabad, 1891-00; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address; Eoyapet 
House, Eoyapettah, Madras. 

GOEDON, EykE, B.A. (Oxon,), C.S.I. (1933), 
C.].I3. (1931); Pre.'jidcnt, Public .Services 
Commission. 6. 28 Feb. 1884, m. JJlias 
Edith Napier (1012); rf. 1933. AV/w. Eossall 
aiui Queen's College, Oxford. Joined J.C.8. 
Aleiubcr of the C. P. Executive Council. 
Address: Govennneut of India, Bellii and 
Simla. 

GOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, M.A. 
(0.xon,), Zemindar Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Son of Eaja Kisorllal Qoswami 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council, b. 1898. Edue: Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at the August Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section. Address: The .liaj Baree, Seram- 
pore; Eainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta; 
Kamachhai Benares ; Puri. 



GOULD, Herbert Eoss, B.A. (Oxon.) ; C.T.E. 
Indian ■ Civil Service, b. 17th April. 
1887, m. Florence Mary Butler. Ednc : 
Ohilfton College, Brasenoso College, 
Oxford. Arrived Bombay, 1911 ; Asst. Collr., 
Bharwar, Canara, Larkhana, 1911-10, 
Military Service, I. A.E.O., 19.16-191.9; A.sst, 
Collr., .Sholapur, 1919 ; By. Commis.sioner. 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1920-23 ; Collr. 
Sholapur, 192-1-1928; Collr., Poona, 1929, 
Private Secretary to Governor (Acting), 
1929-30. Address : Bo'mbay and Pofiua. 

GOUE, Sir IIARI SiNOn, KT. (1925), M.A., B. 
Lltt., B.CJj.. .LL.1)„ Member cf the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1921-3 i; BarrisLer-at-Law. 
b. 20 Nov. 1872. Edue. : Govt. High .Scliooi, 
Saugor; Hislop Coll,, Nagpur ; Gowning Coll., 
Cambridge. Pre.sdt., .Munieipal ComniUtee, 
Nagpur, 1918-22; .First Vice-Cliancellor, and 
Hon. B. Litt., Beilii University ; re-appointed 
Ist Ma,y 1924-1920. Member of Indian 
Central Committei', Leader of tlie National 
Pai'ty in the Assembly and Leader of the 
Opposition 1927-1934. Delegate to tlie Joint 
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('ounnitti‘i‘ of I'lnlinmcni, 1!);!:^ ; lion, artonltcr 
ol' llu- Ant hi'iiinmu (.'Inb. Nat.ioual Ijibi'ral 
Clui) and Dntisli Kmjiin- Saidid.y. Piihlifiar i 
tiiiiin : Law of li'anstcr in Hritisli liirtia, 3 vols. 
(dth aiilioiii; I’nnnl Law of British India, 
li Mils, (11.1; Kditior;); liindn (Jodo (:5r(l 
hiditioii). The Spii’it ol Ilviddli'mui ; (41.h 

reiM'iut ) ; ttis only liovo; Lofd; htonls ; Story 
of the liuliiui llovol;ition ILaiidoni Rliynies 
and other poems, ,'lrftf)7;,s'.s ; Nagpur, C. P. 

GOVJXDOSS CHATilOOB.IfllOO.T.'VDO.SS 
l)i\V.\N Bah-Vditii, .lix-M,L.C.,ft. 20 l'’eb. I8TS 
Leading Indian Merehant in .Madras, Senior 
I’art.ne.i'of Messrs, (;l>athoorhhoo.iiidoss IChoo- 
saldoss and Sons ; Sheriff of Madras for the 
ye.ar .1014 ; Presented the cslty of Madras 
wiflr a statne of .tJ. M. tire King-liiinxjeror. 
Pri;ssident, the Sonthnrn India Chainbfsr or 
(.'oinrneree ; Viee-Pn'sidcnt of tlw S. P. 0. A., 
Oiut of tiro I'onnder.s of and for a long tune 
Director of tiie Indian .Bank, Ltd.; Was for 
several years a Trustee of lire Madras Port 
Trust; Director, Madras Totepbone Co., Ltd.; 
Director, Madras City Co-operative Bank ; 
President, Hindu Ctsutral Coimuittee, Madras ; 
and Vice-President, Servants of Dharnr ; 
Society, Madras ; Address : 459, Mint Street, 
Park Town, Madras, 

GOWAN, Siu Hyde Clauendon, B.A. (Oxon.) 
V.D., C.I.E. (1928) ; O.S.I. (19B2) ; K.C.S.I. , 
(1933) ; J.P,, I.O.S., Governor, Central Pro > 
■Vinces, Sept, 1933; b. 4 duly 1878. m. Edna ' 
Gowau {nee. Brown), 1905. Educ : at Elstree 
School, 1889-1892; ilugby School, 1892-1897, 
Hew College, Oxford, 1897-1901 ; llniv. Col., 
London, 1901-1902. Undersecretary to C. P, 
Govt,, 1904-08 ; officiated as Under Secretary i 
Commerce and Industries Department 
Government of India, July to Nov. 1908, 
Settlement Officer, Hoshangabad District 
1913-18 ; financial Secretary to Govt. 
C. P., 1918-1921 ; Dy. Commissioner, Nagpur 
1923-25 ; financial Secretary to Govt. 
1925-27; Chief Secretary, March 1927; 
Ee venue and Pinance Member, C. P. 
Government, July 1932. Address ; Nagpur, 

GEAHAM, Sir Lancelot, M,a, (Oxon.), 
K.C.I.K, (1930), Bar-at-Law ; C.I.E. (1924) ; 
L tl S., Pirst Governor of Sind, b. 18 April 
.1880, m. Olive Bertha Maurice, Educ: 
St. Paul’s School, London and Balliol ColL, 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Serrdee, 
1904 ; Asstt. Collector, 1904 ; Aastt. Judge, 
1908 ; Asstt. Legal Bemembrancer, Bombay. 
1911 ; Judicial Asstt,,Kathiawar, 1913; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921-1936. Address : Karachi. 

GllAHAMB, William Pitzwillum, I.C.S., Pro- 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1925. 6. 1871. TO. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
U. S. A. Educ.; at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol. 
Officer, S. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 .and again from Ecb. 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P. O., 
S. S, S. from 1922-25. Address : Pegu Club, 
Bangoon. 


GBAVELY, Predeuic Henry, D. Sc., P.A.S.B., 
Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras. 6. 7th Dec. 1885. m. Laura Bailing. 
Educ: Ackworth and Boothara Schools and 
Vietoria Univ. of Mancliostcr. Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ. of Manchester. 
Asstt, Suporintendent, Indian M.uaeiim, 
Caleiitta ; Asstt. Superintcinleut, Zoolotticial 
Survey of India. SurMjriiitciulent, Govern- 
ment MiLscum, Madras. I'uUimt'mis : 
Various paimrs mostly in the Beenrds and 
Mom<jirs of the Indian Museum and in tile 
Bulletin of the Madras Govorninent Museum. 
Address: Museum House, Egraore, Madras. 

GBAY, Alexander Georqe, .t.p. ( 19I8); 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd., Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers, b. 1884, 7ti. Dnlcs 
Muriel Fanny Wild. 1922. Bdw-. .• 
Macclesfleld Grammar School. Parrs Bank, 
Ltd., Manchester and District ; arrived India, 
1905; entered service of tlie Bank of India, 
Ltd,, 1908. Address : 88, Nepean Sea Hoad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, 

GBEEN, Sir ALAN Michael, Kt. (1935) ; M.A. 
(Oxon), C.I.E. (1933), I.C.S, Deputy High 
Commissioner for India, (1930) ; 6.11 April 
1885. TO. Joan, the only child of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. D. Elkin, (1919). Educ. : St. Paul’s School, 
London, Lincoln College, Oxford. Joined 
I.C.S. in 1909, Address : India House, 
Aldwicli Loudon, W. C. 2. Meads, Frithsden 
Copse, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

GBIFFITH, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Balph 
Edwin Hotohkin, K.C.S.I., C.I.E,, Governor, 
North-West Frontier Province. 6, 4 March 
1882. TO. Paulino, d. of Colonel A.P. Westlake, 
late 26th K. 6. 0. Light Cavalry. Educ: 
Blundells School and B.M.C., Sandhurst, 
Address : Government House, Peshawar, 

GBIGG, SIR (Percy) James, K.C.S.I. (1936), 
K.O.B., Finance Member of Government of 
India since 1934. b. 16 Dee. 1890, e. a.oi 
Frank Alfred Grigg. to. 1919 Gertrude 
Charlotte, y. d. of Bov. G. F. Hough. 
Educ. ; Bournemouth School ; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Wrangler, Mathematical 
Tripos; appointed to Treasury, 1913; 
served B.G.A., 1915-18; Principal Private 
Secretary to successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, 1921-1030; Chairman, Board of 
Customs and Excise, Nov. 1030 ; Chairman, 
Board of Inland Bevenue, 1930-34 ; Finance 
Member, Government of India,. 1934. 
Address: Government of India, Simla and 
Delhi. 

GULAB SINGH, BEIS, SARDAR, Ex. M.L.A., 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank. 
Ltd., Lyallpur, and Landlord. 6 March 1866, 
TO. d. of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Keis of 
Lyallpur. Educ. ; Government Coll., Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sand eman High School; 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Member, Lyallpur and 
Quoita Municipalities and Dist, Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pros, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
elected in 1923 and re-elected in 1926 un- 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India. Hon. Magte., Lyallpur 
for 9 years. Address: Bhawana Bazar, 
Lyallpur, Punjab. 
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GULAMJILANI, 15IJMKUA1S, SARDAR, mWAB 
01' WAi. First Class Sarclar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief.h.28 July 1888. m. sister of B.H. 
J’ho Xawab Saheb Dahadnr of .Taora.son and 
heir, JN'awabzada SiuidiiiKUu Haidur. Educ. : 
Itajlnnnar College, Sajkot. Served in the,] 
IihIktM Cadet Corps for two years, lS)06d)8 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay tegis., 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem-j 
bly, 1921-1923; was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
An juman Islam, appointed Hon. A.D.O. to H. 

■ E.the Governor of Bombay in 1029. President 
of the State Council, .Taora State, 30th July, 
1930, for three months after which rnsigned. 
Addrm •• The Palace, Wai, District Satara, 

QULLILAND, COUN Civil pbelT;, Secretary and 
Clerk of the Course and starter, Western India 
Turf Club Ltd. ft. 2ud Deeemher 1892. m. 
Margaret Palrlcia Culliland (iicc Denehy). 
Ediic : Oimdlc Sciiool. Joined F. W. Hoiigers 
& Co.,Lnn<lon, 1 912 ; tialcntXa, 1 ‘)l l-l,5 ; served 
With Indian Cavalry, 1915-1919 : saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraij, 1910 and 
1918-19; with Croft and Forbes, 1919-29. 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bdiilbay; served ns member of Coniinitl ce, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; 
juinetl W. I. T. C. as A.sst. Secret, ary, Nov. 
1929. Athlms : G. Burnett Hoad, Poona. 

GUPTA, Satish Chajtwia, 0. T,E. (1932), 
Bar-at-Law ; Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, ft. 10 September 1876. to. 
.second d. of the late Mr. K. H. Hoy, Statutory 
Civil Service, EUuc: London. Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14; 
Buhsefiueutly Dy, Secretary and Joint Secy., 
Legislative Department, Government of India, 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 1929, Hetired 193;j. Address 
29, Itajpore Hoad, Civil Lines, .Delhi. 

GW ALIO H, His HIGHNESS Maharaja Mukiitab-I 
TIIc-Mulk Azim-ni-Iqtidar, Hiill-ush-slian, 
Wala (ShikoU, Muliatasham-i-Dauran, Umdat- 
uHJnlra, Alaharajadluraja-Hisamus-Saltanat 
JIWAJIKAO SCINUIA Alijah Balmdur Shrlnath, 
Mansur-i-Zamaii, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i-Malik-i- 
Alanzzam-i-Hivfl-ud-Darja-i-lngUstan. ft, 26th 
.Tune 1916. Succeeded to the ffadi on 6th 
Juno 19^5, Address : JaiBilaa Palace, Gwalior. 

HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhammad, Kt, (1022), 
K.O.S.I. (1927), rC.C.I,E. (1924), Lh. J). 
Dewan of ITavaneore. ft. Sept. 22. 1869. 
TO. Sadathun Nisa Begum. Bduc.; Zilla 
High School, Saidapet. Joined the Bar in 
1888 ; In 1897 was presented Certillcate ol 
Honour on the occasion of Golden Jubilee 
of the late Imperial Majesty Queen, 
Victoria ; from 1001 devoted whole time to 
local self-government and hold the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Oouncil, Pres,, 
Taluk Board and Pres., Dist. Board ; Khan 
.Bahadur, 1905; Member, Legislative Council 
1900-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras IB.xecutive Council, 1919'; .was Com- 
Missloner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Jloyal Comma, on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 


Comnm., served as a oo-opted member on 
lleforms Committee, Mt;ml)er, Tioyal Cora- 
misaionon the Superior Civil Services in Iritik, 
Nov. 1923-Mareh 1924, Member of Oourieil 
of the Governor of M.ulras, 1920-1921. 
Member of the Vie(!n(y’s (Joiineil, I925-19:;(), 
Leader of the Iiuliaii Delegiitiou to South 
Africa, 1920-27. Leader ol the. .Indian Dele- 


ITAIDBRKARHAH JAFHI, SVED, I3x. Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Asstt. Manager, Coiirl, of 
Wards, Balrampur .Haj. ft. 8 Nov. 1879. 
Married. Edice.: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M,A.O. Coll., Aligarh, .\gra College and 
Mistri's Accountancy Institution, .Bombay; 
Member, Gcnda Uist. Board, for six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 yeans ; Hon, Magtc., .Balrampur, for 29 
years; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co-operative Bank; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference; 
Trustee, Sbia Coll., .Lucknow ; PresidEiit, 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ Sehooi. 
Address > Balrampur, Dist, Gonda (U.P.). 

HAIG, Sir Harry Graham, K.O.S.I., c.I.E. 
(192;l), O.S.i. (19301; Governor of the 
United Provinec.s. ft. 13 April 1881. to. to 
Violet iUay Jleas, d. of J. Deas, i.C.S. (retired) 
JMuc. : Winchester and New Colleges, Oxford. 
Entered T.C.S., 1905 ; Under-Seoretary to 
Govt., U.V., 1910-12 ; Indian Army Reserve 
of Oflioers, 1915-1910 ; Deputy Secretary to 
Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1920; Secy., 
Fiscal Commia,sion, 1921-22 ; attached Lee 
Commission, 192.3-24. Private Secretary to 
Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Government of 
India, Homo Dept., 1926-30 ; Homo Member, 
Govt, of India, 1930-34. Governor of U. P. 
Since Deer. 6, 1 934. Address ; Governor’s 
C'amp(U.P.). 

HAJI WA.TIHUDDm, Khan Bahadur (1920), 
Maraaging Director of Pioni;er Arms Co,, 
Delhi and Meerut, During Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent Fund ; • during Groat War 

S worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
vment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elected 
in 1910 to Meerut Municijial Boanl ; 
re-elected in 1919 ; elected in 1920 to 3.cgis- 
latlve Asaemlily, re-elected in 1923; re- 
elected uiioppused in JlCiu. Eleclcd to Rail- 
way .Finance Committee, 1931 and lo Standing 
Committee for Pilgrimage to lledjaz, 193-1 as 
well as to Fuel Oil Cdmmittoo and to the 
Committee in the Dopartnu.uit o£ JBducation, 
Health and Lauds to tho Govi'minmit of 
India. Appointed in 1922 to bench 
of Hon. Magistrates ; appointed 1927 
Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowe.i'fMl “First (Uass” 1929; Empowered 
“ First Class S))i:cial,” 1933. Fleeted in 1922, 
Hon. Secretary lo the Central Haj Commith'o 
of India, Elceted nnopposed in 1927 to 
Cantonment Board ; ro-elcctod un-oppo.scd 
in 1928 ; et<;cted Vice-President ol Prohibition 
- Ixiuguc of India. President of Meerut Canton- 
ment Residents’ Association ; Elected Presi- 
dent, Central Muslim Aissociatloh ; Elected ' 
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Pri'sidpiit. of Jlor 
lili'otfirt rrnhiiirtil, 
('(mfcrouce, 


e Assouiatiou and Oxford ; Triniby Coll., Dublin. Ar/rfn'sv ; 

Patliftdral and John (Jonnou JUsh Scliool, 
•an : IvtiHhinirj Gatii, It’ort, Bombay, 

TT^^ irt ^^AMI'TON, HuNuy Vkrxkk., B.A. (Oiib.) 

i-Kh')s^ B'iU'mIuv'- Medalist, in 

1 iviias .ixUiaaiii . pliilosophjn ; Dip. Md., M.A , .T I’ Fellow 

University, rrineiral’, Seeon- 
of Bm! <li‘i’y IVaiiiiiift Collus-e, Bombay, b. 1. Mav 

■(' I F oi P <, ' b loe >'£ tile late 

F.‘,liem. f'wpiiop^ Towiiseiul Feiwick, IC.t'.U.M. 

V lion m’ College, Dublin. .■Vppuinb-d 

iJ,o om«. .l>rof., Dujarut CoUeue, 

r '^‘4, imii-i’ Ahmefltibad, and J-lipliinstoun ('olleue.Boiubav, 

I Vioc-t'ririeipal, liarnatak CollesP' 

ttifn innr jjbarwar, iy2(»-2«; Dnitc-iinil, Karnaink 

.Iff Dollugtf, Dluirwar, Irt2;!-S(l; i'riucipal, 

ul boivn (. InbiUtij, beoondary Training' College sirico l') 30 . 

oL,,..;?,;/ rubliaatlou: lOditor, “Jndiau Bdueation,” 

Boaid _ot llt^c.nu^., J 019-23. AMrcsn : Seeondarv' 'I’j’aiiiiiig 

ef) \^9-’^to^ls”i)Be' Uollego, Criiickshanlc lUuul, Doinbay, 

Bd Member "to the 

fU'eneo both sessions ; MIl.S.L., if.E.,A.l3., I'.kj.b., b. o June 1367. 


jiAKSAB, Con, Fni Kaiiah Narain, Itt., 
1032; C.r.F;., Masbir-i-Klias Baliadur : 

Folitieal Member, (Jwalior Durbar since 
1012 ; h. 2Utlv Fobrnary, 1S78; a. of Ft. 
Bar jNiuain .Hak.sar; .c/.s. of Jlai Bahadur 
Dliaram JSarain Ifaksar, (J.I.K., one .s. three 
d. Kd UK : Victoria ’ (iollege, Uwalior; 
Allalnibad (Inivcrsity. R./V., Ifon. I'rol'ossor 
of History and 1‘lulosopliy, 1899-1003; 
I’rivato Secretary to tiro Msdiaraja, Scindia 
from 1003-12; Under- Secretary, Political 
Department, rvn deputation, lOO.'i-lOO? ; ' 
C.ipt. 4tli Dwaliur Imperial Service Infantry, 
1003; Major, 1004; Lt.-Col., 1 007 ; Col., 
1024 ; Senior Member Board of llevenue, 

1 009-14 ; '.Director, .Rriaoos Siiec.ial Organisa- 
tion on deputation, 1 Fel). 1928 to IS Doe. 
1928, and since 1st December 1020 upto 
April 1932 ; Hoiniiiated Mendier to the 


'.Indian Hound Table Cionforenco botli sessions ; 
also served ou the Federal Structure Committeo 
and its Sub-Conimitteos ; Mr. TTioinas Army 
Committee and Peel Committee ; nominated 
to serve on the Federal Finance Committee 
Of tlio Hound Table Conforenee in India; 
served as Secretary-General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Hound T'ablo Con- ' 
fereiice ; also represented Government of 
His Highness of .laminu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Hound Table Conference; Pubiiivi- 
tions : (with H. M. Bull) Madhn Hao Seiridiii, 
1925 ; (with K. M, Panikkar) Federal India, 
1 930 ; occasional articles on social and 
literary subjects in the Asiatic Hevdew. 
Address : Gwalior, Central .India. 


HAB'hETT, Maokic'e Garniku, B.A. (Oxon.) ; 
C.f.E. (1930) ; C.S.T. (1934) ; I.C.S., Homo 
.Secretary, GoYornmeiit (jf India, b. 28 Oct. 
1883. m, G. C, Sf. Veasey. Mdnr. ; Winchester 
College and Xew College, O.xl'ord. Appointed 
to I.C.S,, 1907; Undcr-Socretary, Biimr and 
Orissa, 1913-L5 ; Alagistrate and Collector. 
19L5-20 ; Secretary, Local Sedf-GoVornment 
■Dept., Bihar and Orissa, 1919-24 ; Magistrate- 
Collector, 1925-29 ; CommLssioner, 1929-30 ; 
Ch. Secretary tu Govt, of Bihar and Ofissa, 
1980-:{2; Home Secretary, Govt, of India, 
1932. Address: Home Deparlmeiit, Govorn- 
jnenfc of Inclia, New Delhi, Simla. 

HAMILL, Haert, B.A„ Principal, Elphitistone 
College, b. 3 Aug. 1801. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Bditc.; Iloyal Academical Institution, 
.Belfast, and Queen's University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in Britlsli and Indian 
Army. Appointed to tho I.E.8. in 1919. 
Address'. lilphiustone College, Bombay. 

IIAM.MOND, Wir,WA.« JlFMEV, M.A., .J.P., 
F.ll.C.S., M.li.S.T., V.l)., Hon. Presi- 
dency Ai'igi.slmtc ; Principiil, A nglo-Scottish 
Education Socicly. Ciniirman, l?m'opcnn 
H,''Ociidi(>n, liomisi.v ; Pi’e.sident, Bomhiiy 
Rotary Clnb. f,i.-{'ol. Commanding, 
Bombay Battalion, 1931 b. April 20, 
1880, m. Dorothy Dyraoko, d. of late _H. 
Dymoke of Scrlveloby .Hall, Lincolnshire, 
Ediic: Warwick School, Worcester Coil., 


Committoo ■ •' -^jmer Government College and Agra 

iinas Army College. vV as a teacher in Government College, 
nominated Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Dupart- 
Oommittoo i^cmt in 1892 ; apptd. Guardian to H. H, 
in India- Uie Maharaja of Jaisalmerin 1894 ; reverted 
the Indian British service in Ajmer- Merwara 

Table Con- in 1902; was Subordinate Judge First Class, 
irnment of at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 

vaslnnir at Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, till 

s- Piibliea- 1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 

lao Scindia, 1921-28; ofHclated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
icral India, Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and was 
social and Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. Elected 

ie lleriew. Member, Leg. Assembly, from Ajmcr-Morw'ara 

Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1030; was Dy. Leader, 
A (Oxon.) ; Nationalist Party in Legislative Assembly. 
b.S., Homo IVuu une of the Chainmin of tho Leg, Assembls'. 
'&.*’28 Oct. Presided over Indian National Social Gon- 
Winchesfer ference at Lahore, 1920 and All-'rndia Vaisya 
Appointed Conference at Bareilly in 1030 j was a member 
Bihar and Uie Primary Education Committee appoint- 
1 Collector. ^jy Uie Government of In<lia and of the 
Government. General Retrenchment Coiumittee ; Govern- 
Ma'dstratc- ment of India and General Turpose.s Coin- 
- l”!)20-30 ; mittce ; ha.s long been a member of the Stand- 

aud Orissa, Uig Finance Committee of Govorument of 
of India’ India. Author of Child Marriage Eestoraint 

lit Govern- Act, popularly known as the “ Sarda Act." ; 


Act, popularly known as the " Sarda Act.” ; 
iilso Ajmer-Memara Court Foe, s Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Act, 
both passed by the Legiriative Assembly. 
Publicttlions: Hindu Superiority; Ajmer 
HLstoricai and Do.soriptivo ; Maharana Sanga ; . 
Maharana Ku'rnblia ; Maharaja Eammir of 
llanthambhor Prithviraj Vijaya ; is Editor 
of the Dayanand Commemoration l^olume 
and is SecreDwy of tlio ParopakarhU Sabha 
of India. Address ; Civil Linos, Ajmer, 
Hajputana. 

HAUl KISHAN KAUL, Haja Pasdtt, M.A., 
O.S,I., C.I.E., Hai Bahadur, b. 1869 s, of Haja 
Pandit Snraj Kanl, C.f.E., Ediic..: Govt. 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commsr., 1890; Jim,' 
Secy, to Financial Commsr., 1 893-97; District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98; Deputy Commr., 
Jbang, 1898; Settlement Officer, MitzaiTfo- 
garh, 1898-1903 ; S, 0. Mianwali, 1903-8; 
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Dy. Oomrasr., 1906 ; Dy. Coimnr., Muzaffat- 
garh, 1908-00 ; Dy. Commst. and Supdt., 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12; Dy, 
Comm l’s, Montgomery, 1913; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec. 1913- April 
1914; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, IQll-lO ; Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919 ; Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20 ; Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November 1023 ; Member, 
UovaV Commission on Bervices,1923-1924 ; 
Commissioner, Eawal Pindi Division, 1924 ; 
retired, Nov. 1924 ; Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1928-27 ; Dewan, Bbaratpur State, 
April to October 1927. Prime Minister, 
.Tammu and Kashmir State, 1931-32. Address: 
29, Lawrence lload, Lahore, 

HARISINGH, Majoe-Genekai,, Kao Bahadue 
TIIAKUR, 01' SA'ETASAE, C.I.B., O.B.B,, Army 
Minister, State Council and G.O.C., Bikaner 
State Forces, b. 1882. Edtic. ; Mayo College. 
Address ; Sattasar House, Bikaner. 

11 AIlllIS, DOUGLAS GOEBON, Dip. Ing. (Zurich), I 

O. S.I., C.I.E., M.I.E. (Ind.), Indian Public' 
Works Department (retd.) (1925). 6. 19 Oct. 
1883. w. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad- 
ford, Yorks. Edtic, : Itugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D., 1907-14; Under 
Secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.D., 1916; 
Under- secretary to Government ol India, 

P. W.D., 1916 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Beorga- 
uisatlon Committee, 1917; Under-Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D,, 1918 ; Asstt. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, 1020; 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, i 
1922 ; Deputy Secretary to Government of ! 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, Public Worts Branch, 1922; Consultinc' 
Engineer to Government of India, 1928-31, 
Member, Sind Financiiil Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1931; Member, Bombay Beorganisa- 
tion Committee, 1932. Publications: Irri- 
gation in India (Oxford University Pre-ss), 
Address: 1, Hayes Barton, Shanklin. 

HATHWA, Mahakaja Bahadue Gueu Maha- 
DEV ASKASI Peasad Saei 01'. b. 19 July 1893 ; 
S. Oct, 1896 to the Qadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen ITatap Sahi, 
K.C.I.E,, of Hathwa. Address: Hathuwa 
'P. 0,, District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 
HAY, Ma-ioe-Genheal Charles John BiurcE; 
e.B. (1920) ; O.M.G. (1010); C.B.E, (1921); 
D.S.O. (1916) ; ('omdr. of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, F.B.G.S., F.ll. Empire Society ; 
Fellow, II. Iiustitrite of International Affairs. 
Tnspector-Generali Iraq Army and Hoad of the 
British Military Mission. 6. 18 May 

1877 at Bous Lendl Court, Wornestershiro. 
m. Agatlin, youngest d, of the Bev. James 
Maugin, DD.LL.D. oned. A'di/c. ; Wellington : 
College; Boyal Military College, Sanrlhur.st, 
Staff College, Camberiey, On deputation to 
Canadian Alilitia, 1909-10; Extra A.D.C. to 
Lt. Governor of Bengal for Coronation Durbar, 
1911; D.A.A, and Q.M.G, India, 1912-14; 
on the General Staff in France, Belgium, 
Aden and Iraq, 1914-18 (Despatches 5 times; 


Brevet of Lieut .-Colonel C.M.G., D.S.O.) ; 
on the General Staff in the 3rd Afghan War 
1919 (Despatches); on tlm General Staff in 
the Insurrection in [raq (Dc.spatehes, C. U.E.); 
Commanding lOtii Pmijahiw, 1921-23 ; Colonel 
onthestaff, General Stuff, Southern Command, 
1923-27; Commander, Xth (.lubbiilporc) 
Infantry Brigade, 1927-29; Commander' 
Sind (Ind.) Brigade Area, 1929-31; 
Commander, Luekimw District, 1931-34. 
.luuior United Service, CM. C.C., and Fiililic 
Schools Alpine Sport.s Club, Address: The 
Citadel, Bagiidad, Iraq. 

HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A., LL.B., M.B.E. 
(1919), M.L.A,, Advocate, Lahore High Court, 
b. Oct. 1888. Educ. : at Lahore Form.an 
Christian College. Passed LL.B., 19lo ; 
started practice at Ludhiana; elected Muni- 
eipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
•Ir. Vice- President, 1011 which office he held 
till 1921 when ho was elected senior Vico- 
President. Is first non-official Pre-sident of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
ho was elected in 1922. Address : President, 
Munlclpai Council, Ludhiana. 

HAYLES, Alfred Arthur, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail, b, 
March 7, 1887 m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 
1928. Educ : London and Paris. Free- 
lance journali.sm, London, till 1912; joined 
staff of The Madras Times, 1912 ; Asst, 
Editor, The Madras Mail, 1021, becoming 
Editor 1929. Address : Siiniiyside, iVJiite’.s 
Boad, Madra,s. 

HENDEBSON, Bobeet Heeriot, G.I.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. T'ea Assoo., Cachar and Sylhet, 
Eepreseuted tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-lS, 
Address .' Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HEKAS, Henry, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Besearch Institute, St. Xavier’s CoJlego, 
Bombay University ; Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay; Alembcr of the Indian Historical 
Becords Commission ; Member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. 
Corresponding Member of tiro lioyai Anf lu'n- 
pological Institute, Loudon, tiud of Acavleinia 
Espanola de la Itistoria, Madrid, b. Septcmilier 
11, 1888. Educ: Barcelona (Sjiain), CTcvcland, 
Ohio (U.S.A.). Professor of History, Sacred 
Heart College (Barcelona) ; Principal, Our 
,Savionr’,s College, Sar-agossa (Spain). Puhlka- 
lions: History of tiic Maiiehu Dynasty of Cliina 
(in Sj)anish), 3 Vois. The Conquest of the 
Fort of Asirgarh by Emperor Akhar (uc.cord- 
ing to an eyo-witness) (in Ind. Ant.) The 
City of Jinjl at the end of the 30th Gehtury 
(Ibid), The Portuguese Fort of Baroalo’r 
(Ibid). The European Prison of Sndasiva 
Baya (Ibid).. Venkatapatiraya I and the 
(Journal of tlie MytWc Society). 
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The HlaUiftw t)£ the Niiyaks of Mudnra in 1 
the T’luiii iilantapain {Ibid), Early llelations I 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid). 
Afioka’.s Diiiinna and Ileligion (Ibid) ; 
irist oiieal Oarving al, Vijayaiiagara { TbUl) ;Goa 
Yiragal of t he time of Harihara TT of Vijayana- 
gara (Ibid). The story of Akbar’s Christian 
U'ifc (Journal of Indian History) ; The Palace 
oi'Akbarat li’aI.Rhpur-Sikri ; The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara (1614-1617) 
(Ibid)} Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid). 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) ; The Last Defeat of 
MeheraUula(liMf) ; Relations between Guptas, 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society); The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Ibid); 
Rama Deva Raya II, an UnknoTO Emperor, 
of Vijayanagara (Ibid); The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (.Tournal, B.B.R.A.S) ; A Note 
on the Excavations at RTalanda and its 
History (Ibid) ; Thz'ee Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar’s Religious Discussions (Ifiid) ; Two 
Controversial Points in the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute) . 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power In India 
(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society) ; 
Three Catliolic Padres at the Court of Ali 
Adil Shah I (Ibid); A Historical Tour in search 
of Eadainba Documents (Ibid); A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid); Pre-Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 
India ( Ibid ) ; Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bljapur and Goa. (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commi’ssion). A 
treaty between Aurangzeb and the Portuguese 
(Ibid) ; Jehangir and the Portuguese (Ibid) ; 
The Expansion wars, of Venkatapa Nayalca 
of Ikeri (Ibid) ; A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Ikeri (Ibid); Krishna Deva 
Riiya’s Conquest of Raehol (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland) ; The Victory of Bhuti Vikramakcaar 
over the Pallavas (Ibid.) Triparvata (Journal 
of the Karnatak Historical Society) ; A 
Realistic School of Indian Sculpture in the 
Kith Century (Journal of the Univ. of Bombay) 
Three Rorgotteii Pallava Kings (Ibid.) ; The 
Origin of the Palla. Tlio Royal Portraits 
of Jlaluthalipurani (Acta Montatia) ; vas 
(Ibid.) ; 'I’he Je.suits in Afgliaiiistan (The 
Mew Review). Tlie W'riting of History ; 
Roti's on Historical Metliodology for Indian 
Students (Madras, KiiiO). 'i’ho Aravidu 
Dvnastv of Vijayanagara, Vol, I, .15-12-1014 
(Madras, J 927) ; Beginnings of Vijayanagarav 
Histoi'V (Bombay," 1929); The, Pallava 
Geneol'ogy (Bombay, 19:11) ; The Conversion 
Policy of ihe Jesuits in India (Bombay, 1933). 
Studies in I’allava History (Madras, 1933.) 
AiMms : St Xavier’s (tollego, Bombay. 

HIDAYATALLAH, The Hon. Sm Ghppam 
H msHAi.v, .K.C.S.I, (1933), President, Advisory 
Council, Sind, b, Jan. 187S. Educ : Shilcarpnr 
High S<-hool, D. .1. Sind Coll, and Govt. 
La,w School, Bombay. "Pleader : Member 
and elected Via;-Pre,sident, Hyderabad 
Municipality ; Presdt., District Leg. Council, 
Local Board, Hyderabad) and Member, 
"Bombay for past 14 years. Minister of Govt, 
in charge of Local Self-Government, 1921, 
Member of the ISxecutive Council since June 


HIGHE’r, JAMES COCHflAXE, Auiwr. Xmih- 
Western Riiihv.-iy. India; h. ISSI. m. 191)7 
Agues Ornic Ijiud.say. Ediir ; Ayr Aeiuhauy 
and Blairlodge ; Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill. Appointed Asst. 
Engineer, .P.W.D. (Railways .Branch), India, 
1905; posted to Eastern Bengal Railway 
and employed on construction of Golakganj 
Gauhati extension, afterwards becoming 
sub-divisional officer, Saidpur; services lent 
to Kashmir Government and subsequently 
posted to the British section of Kashmir Rail- 
way survey, via Abbottabad ; transferred to, 
Oudh and Rohitkhund Rly. in 1 910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager ; in 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re-alignments 
and other works in the vicinity of New 
Delhi ; Asst. Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Railway Board, 1915 ; Asst. Secretary, 
War Branch, 1916; Controller, Railway 
Materials, 1917; Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committee, 1919; Asst. Agent, 

N, W. Railway, 1921 ; and Deputy Agent 
subsequently ; ' Secretary, Indian Railway 
Board, 1926 ; Director of Establishment of 
the Board, 1928 ; officiate:! as Agent, N. AV. 
Railway from May to October 1931 ; appoint- 
ed Agent, April 1932. Elected member of 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 1910, Address: 
Lahore. 

HOGG, Gilbeut PlTOATUN, M.A. (Glasgow), 

O. T.E. (1932), I.C.S. ; Chief , Secretary to the 
Government of Beng-al. b. 2nd February 18841 
m. Isobel Bain. Educ : Glasgow High School 
and Glasgow University. Appointed to the, 
Indian Civil Service after examination of 1907; 
arrived 28th November 1908 and served in 
East Bengal .and Assam as As.s5stant Magistrate 
and Collector ; transferred to Bengal, April 
1912; Jt. Mgte. and Dy, Collr, Novr. 1914’; 
Vicc-Cliairman, ' Chittagong Port Cominm. 
July 1915; on Military duty, Oefcr. 1917 to 
.Tany. 1918 ; Offg. Addl. Dlst. and Sessions 
Judge, Assam, May 1018 ; on Military duty, 
Aug. 1918 to Jany. 1919, and returned to 
Bengal ; Magte. and Collr., April 1921 ; Commr. 
of Excise and Salt, Bengal, Septr. 1923; Offg. , 
Secy., Govt, of Bengal", A. & I. Deppt., and 
Dircictor of Industries, April 1926 ; Secy., 
Govt, of Bengal, Agril. and Ind. and P. W. 
Deppts. Novr. 1928; Offg. Commr., .Tuly 
1981 ; confirmed as Commr., Deer. 1931 ; 
Addl. Secy. to Govt, of Bengal, Poll. Depptt., 
Octr. 1932 ; Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 
10th April 1933. Address: Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

HOLLINS, SAMUEL Thomas, C.l.E. (1931); 
Inspector-General of Police, U.P, b. October 
6, 1881. m. Ethel, youngest d. of T. 
Sheffield, Esq., Montenotte, Cork, Irish Free 
Statethree d.Educ. ; Queen’s University, Cork. 
Joined Indian Police, 1902 as Asst. Supdt. 
of Police ; served In various districts as Asstt. 
and as Snpdt, of Police; Asst, to D.I.G., 
C.I.D, and Personal Assistant toLG. ; Second- 
ed to Tonk State, Rajputana, as I.G. Police, 
1915-li ; Judicial Member, Tonk State, 1921- 
1926 D.I.G. 1. Range U.P. 1928-1030 ; 
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D.[.G., O.l.D,, XJ.P., 1930-31; appointed | 

Tnsprctor-Gnnerul of Poilec, April 1931. i 
Dpfii-ee of Honour, Urdu ; Hit'll Profleiency 
Hindi, Police Jtodai, 1918. VnUications : 
'I’onlc State Police 3U'or«aniMatiou Relieine ; 
'Punk State Police Mannal ; Tonk Stale 
Criminal a nd Olvll Ponrt Manual! the Criminal 
'Pribesof the U.P. Address : Taiekno’vv. H.P. 

HOWIilLL, Sib, Evelyn Bebkeley, 3C.C.T.E., 

O. S.I., Foreign Secretary to Goveniin'ent of 

India. 6. Calcutta 1877. m. 1912, Laetitia 
Cecilia. Edue: Charterhouse, Einmamicl 
College, Cambridge; entered I.O.S., 1900. 
Political Asfcistant, N.W.F.P., 1900 ; Deputy 
Coministioner, ltH)7 ; Dist. Judge, 1907; 
served Zekka Khel Expedition, 1908 ; Dy. 
Cominisf-ioncr, ICohat, 1910 ; H.M.S. Con.sul, 
Muscat, 1910; liy. CoTniiii.“Kioncr, Da-srah 
Wilayet, 1917 ; Military (loverrmr, Baghdad, 
1918; Itovenue Ooinmis.‘<ioncr, Mesopotamia, 
1918-20 ; Deputy Foreign Secretary, 1922 ; 
Onig. Foreign Secretary, 1023-24 and r92<i-27 ; 
Resident in Waziristan, 1924-28; Resident in 
Eashmir, 1927-20; President of the Frontier 
Defence Committee under the Government of 
India, 1924. ; Contributions to 

the N.W.'F. Provinces Gazetteer and various 
avtides. Address: Government of India, 
Eew Delhi and Simla. 

lli.'BBACK. 'Pni: Hon. Siu ,1ohn Apste-Y, M..\. 
(Cantab.); C.S.l. (1933); First. Governor of 
Orissa, ft. 27 Fell. 1878. m. .Bridget Alington ' 
Jloyds : Ediu' : IVinebesfer and King’s College, 
Camliridgc. Asst. IRagte. and Collector and 
.Settlement Oflieer in Bengal; Settlement 
Otfleivr, 1909; >loint Magistrate, ivnd De,p\ity 
Collr., ItllO ; transferred to Biliar and Orissa, 
1912; Offg. Seeretars’, 1913; temporarily 
emjiloyed by Revenue and Statistic.s Dept., 
India Office, 1915; Magistrate and Collector, 
1910; served under Govt, of India, Army 
‘ .Dep.artment, 191 S; Olfg. Secretary to (iovt.. 
of Bihar and Orissa. Revenue Department, 

1 91 9 ; eonflrmed ,1919: Direistor of Lund 
Records, l!)23;Offg. Commissioner, 1925 ; 
eonlirtiied 1928 ; Offg, Mf'inber, lioard of 
Revenue. 1932; Member, Govf>rnors Exoeative 
('<nmcil. Bibar and Orissa, 1033. Address: 
Secretariat, GoV(;rnment of Oris.sii. 

Hl^DSOH, SIR Lesijb Sewell, Kt., Member, 
Legislative Assembly from Sept. 1932. 6.25 
Nov. 1872. AV7 mc.: Christ’s Hospital. Joined 

P. & O. 8 .H. Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Bombay Oftine. 1894; 
subsfiquentiy stationed at Japan, China and 
Australia, returning to Boml)ay, 1915, Joined 
Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co., October 
liHO. Deputy Chairman, Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, 1923-24; President, 1924-25, 
1927-28 : Member, Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil, 192.3-2(5,1927-28 ; Member, .Legislative, 
As.scmbly, 1932, 1033 and 1934. Address: 
P. O. .Box 122, Bombay. 

HUSAIM, SvED Abiub, Prinoipal Librarian of 
tlie State Library, Hyderabad. 6. 1884, Edua : 
Nizam’s College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at Cidcutta, 1922, 
Delegaie to the All Indian Libraries Con- 
iM'ciKje at Madras, 1923. Publieatiom ; A 
Suijplernontal Catalogue of the Arable and 


Persian Mamisei ipls and Bonks in the 
Slate LibrarjC Address : 'Phe State Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HUSSAIN, Sir Aumeu, N.twAH Amin Juno 
BAiiAiuiu, M.A.. (lasm); B. 1 ,.. (1 8.S9) ; LL.D„ 
(1921); C.S.l. (1911) : NilWitl) (1917); K.C.I.K. 
(1922) ; Peslii Minister, i.c., Alinist.er to li.E.H. 
the xiizam from 1915. to 5 935 ft. 11 Aug. 18(53. 
m. Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 1907. Has t5s. 3d-. 
Ediie. : Christian College jind Pr(isidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor’s Scholar ; High Court 
Vakil (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy t'ollr. 
and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1893: Personal S(>-c,retary to Nizam, 
1895; Cliief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt,, 1905. 
Puhlicaiions : “ Notes on Islam ’’, artitdes 
in J’eriodieals. One of ITyderaiiad ilelcgiti.a 
to tlic Pir.si. Round ’I'nble t'ojiferenee 1930-:j]; 
.Alcmlicr of tlie lloii’blc Saefi Ivlian Commitiec* 
Since 1904. Address: Amin Miinzil, Said had, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 

HVDARI, Sir Aeh.ir. N.uv.vb Hyper Naw.\i! 
Juno .B.vhapi'r, Kt., cr, 1928 ; R.(!. (193«) 
Honorary L1..D. (Osniania) ; Honorary L1..D. 
(Aladras) ; Finance and Railway Member, Hy- 
derabad State JSxeeiitivo tiouncH ; ft. 8 Novr. 
1809 .S', of Nazevally Hydari of Cambay, India , 
m. Amelia Najmuddin ’I’yabji (Fir.st Class, 
Katser-i-Hind Gold Afedal) d. of Najmuddin 
’ryabji, Bombay; four s. two d; Edue: at 
iSt. Xavier’s College, .Bombay ; joined Indian 
Finance Department 1888 ; Assistant Accoun- 
tant General tJ.P. 1890; Deputy Accountant 
(Jenei'al, Bombay 1897 ; Jfadra.s, 1900 ; Exa- 
miner, Government Prcs.s Accounts, 1901 ; 
Comptroller, India 'rreusuries 1903 ; lent aa 
Accountant General, Hyderabad State, 1905; 
I'inane-lal Secretary, 1907 ; Secretary to 
Government, iroine Department (,Tiu.licial, 
Police, Mcdicjil, Education, etc.), 1911: in 
addition Acting Director-General of Commeree 
and Jmlustries, 1919; Aecountaiit- General, 
Bombay, 1920 ; Finance and Railway Member, 
Hyderabad State Executive Council, 1021 ; 
also Member for Co-operative Credit and 
Mines Department, 1927; Ufllcial Director, 
Singaroni Collieries Co., iJd., and Mining 
Boards, 1025; Director of the Shahabad 
Cement Co., Lid., ’J’he Indian Cement Co., 
Ltd., The Indian Xndnslrial and General 
’J'rust l,td , ’Phe Cenlral Bank ol India Ltd,, 
’Phe Osmanshalii Mills lAd., and the Azamjahl 
Mills l.td. ; Chairman, Tni(w-lJniversily Board, 
1925; Finst i’rosident, Hyderabad Educational 
Conference, 1915, Pr(>sident, AH India Muham- 
inadau Educatiomd Conferenee, Calentfa, 
1917; delivered tiie Puniab Hniversity eoii- 
voeation Address, 1925; Fellow of the 'Bom- 
bay, Dacca, Aligarli Muslim and Ityderabad 
Osmauia Hnivcnsil ies ; <'onccived and orga- 
nised the O.smania Univensity, II yderaliad, 
the first IJnivi'i'.sity of its kind in India, imiiari- 
iiig liigher ediieation timmgli the im'diuin ot 

-the venme.uiar (Urdu) while retaining Englisli 
aa a compulsory second language tiiroiigliouL ; 
the th'du Nastaliu typo marks a new era in 
Urdu priniing and the development of Urdu 
literature ; organised the State Arcihaeoiogical 
Departpient ; m-gotlatal the rmrdiaso for tlio 
Slate of the N.G.S. Railway ; Led tlie Hyder- 
abad Delegation to tlio three Round Talile Con- ■ 
ferencos in London at which he was a Aioraber 
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of the r.usin(;scO<>.rleraI stnii^ture aM ISWAU, SASAN, B.A. (AUahabad), Advocate. 

,Sub-Com«Httcc.s;.^r(>mbprof thel'arliunientary Allahabad Hiffh Cotirt, b. 20 Aur. 1874, m. 
Joint Select Committeo_ I at which he. Srimati Mukhrani Devi. Bdwc ; Ohurch Mission 


Sub-C'oinniittce.s; i^remberof the 1‘arliunientary 
.foint Select foiimiitiee Dfi.'J at which he 
was a nifiinher of the Deserve Bank and 
Jhiilway Aiiilioilty .Sub-Coimiiittee and .-td- 
vlsor lo Hie i.eaRiio of Nation’s Monetary 
and I'lcoiioinic Conference held in London; 
IVesidi'iit, Muslim Kdiicatioiml Conferemai 
(Boiuliay Presidency) I9"4; .also Vice Pre.si- 
dent. Nizam’s Bxecntivi' Council, .and 
Chairiiian of the I.nfurnial Committee of 
Indian StaieH’ Jrinisters ; especially interested 
in Ajanta Prescoes and Indian J’iiintin£t.s, 
rx(M.'mtM(ins : Hyderabad State JhidRcts and 
Mdiicaf ional Addfes.s<‘s. A Mims : Dilkusha, 
Kluiratiibad, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 


High School and Jubilee High School, G orakh- 
pur, U.P, and Muir Central College, Allaliabad, 
Member, first and third Legislative Asaemblv ; 
and also from January to .Mareh 
a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, and of the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity ; President, Kajaistha-Pathshala, Alialia- 
bad, 192,'i-29 ; was .Toint Secretary of Orosth- 
waite Girls’ College, Allaliabad ; Hon. 
Socretar.y, MacDonneli H5nduBo.ardiiig iro(i,so, 
Allahabad ; Hon. Secretary, U. P. Industrial 
Conference, Political and Social Cmiferenecs, 
some time Member, All India Congress Com- 
mittee; President, U. P. Political atid Social 
Conferences ; Hon. Secretary, Deception Com- 
mittee, Indian Niitiou.al Congress, 1910 ; 
President of the Allahabad S’.vado.<hi League 


IN.D0BE, Mahabaja OJ, H. H. MAHAKAJA- Conferences ; Hon! Secretary, Deception Oom- 

IIHIBAJA Daj Dajbshwar SAWAI Shri- mittee, Indian Niitiou.al ' Congress, 1910 ; 

a'tJKO.Ti DAO Houkab, Bahadur. G.C.I.E., President of the Allahabad Swado.<hi League 

b. 2(Jth November 1890. Edue.: Mayo and ol the Allahab.ad Harijan Sevak Sanudi ; 

Chiefs’ College, Ajmero; Imperial Cadet went to Europe four times and delivereil , 

Corps, visited Europe, 1910 ; attended spceehes and wrote in the press on India. 

Coronation, 1911 ; again visited Europe, 1913 Address ; 6, Edmomistoue Doad, Allahabad, 

and 1921 : abdicated , 27th February 1920, U. P. 

Hein Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, b. 1908. 

Address: Indore, Central India. TZZA'r NISHAN, Khuda Bakhash Khan 

TCfTTiTA-o-nAa T TT-n-mn-rts A a t n Tiwana. Nawab, Malik; Dlst. Judge, Dora 

Ghazi Khan., h. 1866 Edwr. : Government 
Merchant , &.1872._^^ E^ High School, Shahp. ; private training 

dIvDI wLJ a Cn nf th!> through Col. Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner. 


Messrs. David Sassoon eSc Co., Member of the 
Municipal Corporation; Member, Managing 
Committee of the Society of the Hon. Pre- 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is 
on the directorate of several well-known 


Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Commsr., 1894; British Agent in 
Cabnl, 1903-06. Address : Khwajabad, District 
Shahporo, Punjab, 

Spinning and Weaving Comiiany, Ltd., the 

Sassoon and AUiance Silk Mill Co„ Ltd., and fwv arm “c .Wst 

the Uinon Mills; trustee of Sir Hurkisondas T,uiP,n‘‘'ruiui 

Narottam General Hospital and of Pechey i J MaMs 

Kident^'^ot^re^Sa^ So and cLnoMor Ind suhscduontly a^ 

Member of the Managing Committee of the f,; 

Lady Northcote Hindu Orphanage, and Mem- ^I'Porc lark Do.id. Ahporc. 
her of the Board of David Sassoon Industrial 

and Reformatory Institute, Director, Bundi '^49HSON, GllBBUT HohnsHEAD 
Portland Cement, Ltd., and Punjab Portland 


Cement, Ltd. Member; Managing Committee, High Court, 20tii .Tan. 1875. w. to Mrs. 
Goctildas Tejpai Hospital Nursing Ai 3 sociation; Jackson. Educ ; Marlborough College, Mer- 
Membcr, Managing Committee of the Helpless Seivice. Addrest. . 

Beggars and President of his own community. High Court, Madras. 

Sheriff of Bombay, 1924. Member of the -nnAOTrA nuArv UTi-wnTmAo iw 4 

Auditors’Council. Director, Loiiavla, Khandala •'^’^HILAV, BHASKARRAO VxiHOJIRAO M.A, 
Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Director, Panvel LJa.B., M.L.A. A May 1867. wj. Bhm^ 


Electric Supply Co., Ltd., Director, Panvel 

Taluks Elootrlci Co,, Ltd. and Nasik-Deolall f 

Electric Supply Co., Ltd. Member of the Histiict. 

Mamaging Cornmittce. H. B. the Governor’s ElpVilastone College, and Govcinmp it Law 


Mainaging Committee, H. B. the Governor’ 
Hospital Fund. Address: Garden Viev 
Hughes Road, Bombay. 


retired as Revenue Member of the State 
Council. Started the Alaratlia Educational 
' ISllAR., Hasan Khan, Tub Hon’iiue Khan Conference in 1907 and revived the Satya 

Bahadur, PArajum-AIur.K, Sin Maudvi Sbodhak movement in 1911, and lias been 

MOir.UlMAD, Kt., (I.I.E., b. Shalijabanpur, in the Non- Brahmin movement in Hia 1 re- 

186.5, in. Lady Brar, daughter of Maluk sideney from its incepllon Bepre.sent- 

Alohainrnad Aziviat-uliali-Klian, Rais of ed the claims of the Alaratiia and nilici. 

Sliahjahanpur 1 SHIS. Educ ; Shalijabanpur Communities before, the joint Parliamentory 

and Itarellly Amirul-Uiunra, Horne Alemher Committee In England in 1919 and secured 

and President, Judicial Council, Bhopal, seven rcsorvod seats for them; was 

Retired 1 027 ; Nominated Member, Oounei! nominated member of the Legislative Council 

of State, 1931, Address: Jallkholhi, Slwbja- in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 

!■' hanpur, th&lasttwo eleoblons Minister ol Education, 


■ Shalijabanpur Communities before, the joint Pari 'aim m ary 
Horne Alemher Committee In England in 1919 and secured 
kumcil, Bhopal, seven rcsorvod seats for ,thom; was 

demher, Oounei! nominated member of the Legislative Council 
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1924-26 and Minister of Agrionlture, 1928- 
19S0. Leader of the Non-Bralimin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency ; President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-30. Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly to represent 
Central Division ; Delegate to Bound Table 
Oonf., 1930-81 ; Associate Member of the 
lleorganisation Committee, Bombay. 
Chairman, Bo.srd of Directors of the Warden 
Insurance Co., Ahmndabad : .Tudge of the 
SuprenKi Court, Kolhapur. A ddresn ; Sl»ahu- 
purl, Kolhapur ; and “ Aram,” Doiigri, 
Bombay 9. 

JAPBI, Dll. S. N. A., B. A., B.iii-.1T-L.\w , 
M.Il:.A.8. (London) ; Gold Medalist and Life 
Member of tlio International Historiciil 
Biieiety of Prance ; Deputy Director of Public 
Information. Government of India, Home 
Department. b. 1887. Gr.'idnatcil witli 
distinction from Allaliabad University in 1906 
A. I). Called to the Bar from the Hon'blu 
‘ Society of Gray’s Inn, Loudon, in 1929. 
Sometime llescarch .Scholar in Economics 
at the London School of .Economics. LL.D. of 
Kansas, TT.S.A. Member of U. P. Civil .Service. 
Worked .as a Census Officer in U. P. Was 
on special duly as llccruiting Officer during 
the War; Worked as Provincial Publicity 
Officer to U. P. Government; Was on special 
duty as Provincial Publicity Officer in the 
Behar Province in connection with Earth- 
quake Belief measures. Officiated as Director 
of Public Information, Government of India 
in June-July, 1934 ; Officiated as Director of 
Public Information, Government of India, 
April- October. 1935. Was specially deputed 
to Quetta to organise Earthquake publicity. 
Publications : “ History and Status of Land- 
lords and Tenants in the U. P.” “ An 
Introduction to the assessment of Income- 
Tax,” “British Constitution (Constitutional 
Urdu Series — Ko. 1); “Communism (Urdu),” 
etc. Address ; Home Department, Government 
of India, Simla and New Delhi, 

JAGATNAKAYAN, Advocate,, Chief Court 
of Oudh, and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Luclcnow University, b. Dec. 1863. m. 
Srimati Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan 
Sahel) Baina. Educ : Canning Coll., Lucknow ; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality ; 
Chairman, Beceptiou Committee, Slst Indian 
National (iongress; Member, Hunter Committee; 
was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address : 
Golagani, Lucknow. 

JAMES, Fuedbiuok EiiNEST, M.A„ O.B.E, 
(1918), Chevalier de I’ordro de Leopold (1920) ; 
b, 1891, m. Eleanor May Thaokrah 
(1919). Eduo; Leeds and London University. 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Bed Cross, Y.M.C.A., 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19 ; 
General .Secry., Belgium and Occupied 
Germany, 1919-20 ; General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920 ; Member, Bengal Legis, Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1921-28, • 
visited Persia re. Welfare British Employees, 
A. P. 0. C., 1924 ; President, Calcutta Botary 
Club, 1925-26 ; visited Java re, establish- 
ment of .Student.s’ ho.stel 1927; Political 
.Secretary, U.P.A.S.l., 1929 ; Member, Madras 


Legis. Council, Afadras Corporation ; Senate 
Madras University; Madras Rei rencliment 
Comrnitlce, 1931; Madras li’raiichlse. Com- 
mittee, and P. W. D. H.c(.)rgariisatiori Cotii- 
mittee, 1032; Aremtier, Legislative Assembly 
from 1932, Cliief witness for European 
Association before Joint .Select Coinmittef! 
1933; Mcnibi-r, .Siaiiding Emigration and 
I'iriancc Coim!!itlce, Legis]ati)-e A.s..<cmbly, 
Address : Aladras Cliil), iMadras. 

JAMES, AlAJOR-GESIEIl.VnSir.(WlI.LTA.M)BEllNAUI), 
Kt., 1925; C.B, (1918); C.I.E. (1912) ; M.V.f)., 
(1911) e.s. of the Late William .Tames, -12nd 
Boyal Highlanders, The Black Watoli, anti 
of Otterbum 'low'cr, Nortliernbei'iiunl, 
b. 8 Eeb, 1865. m. Elizabeth Alinto, c. d. 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam. 
tviQs.Educ: U. S. College and Sandhurst, 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Begimeut, 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Brancli War 
Office, 1900-01 ; South African War, 1902; 
various staff appointments in Inciia; A. Q, 
M. G., Coronation Durbar, 1911 ; D. A. <& Q. 
M. G. Corps, Prance, 1914-15 ; Brig.-Genoral, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet- Colonel. Temp. Q.M.G., India, 
1916-17 ; Major-General, Administration 
Southern Command, 1917-19 ; Commanding, 
Bombay District, 1919-22 ; Director of Be- 
mounts, India, 1922-26. Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show .Society of India, 1923 and Editor, 
“Horse Breeding.” Address: C/o Alessrs, 
Grindlay & Co. Ltd., Bombay, 


JAMIAT BAI, Diwan BAI BAHADtTR, C.I.E. ; 
Diwan Bahadur, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, 
1930. b. 1861, m. 1891. Edue. : Bhown. 
Kohat, and Gujarat Ent. Govt. Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Kuram 
F. F., 1880 ; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1885-1886 ; special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1897 ; Asst, to the Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907; 
services acknowledged by Govt, of India ; on 
specifii duty in connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910 ; Asst, to Supdt, of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst. Oomrasr., 1902 ; Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912; Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22 ; 
Patron, Hindu Pancliayat ; Vice- Pre.-id ent. 
Dufferin Fund Committee: Afember, Prov. 
Council Boy .Scouts; ami Viee-Pre.«idcnf, Ex. 
Commii.tcc Bed Cross .Society ; Alcmber, (hauii- 
inar School Commiti.oe. V. p. McMation 
Aliiseum Committee. One of tlie founders and 
patrons of Browne Gymkijana and of 
Samleman Library .and (iuetta Aluni- 
cipality. Publications: Quetta Jluniripnl 
Manual; History of Freemasonry in Quetta; 
Beports on the .seltlpment of Duki and 
Bakkhan; Notes on Variuur .sulijccts. Manual 
of Customary Law for Baliiclji-.fan. Address ; 
Quetta, 

,IAM.M[' ANO KASHMIR, Ar.^.K)I!.fJENKl!AI, 
H, H. THE .SmiKE .MAilAltA,)A 11 Altrsi.N'OIf.fr 
BaHaduk, iNDAii Mahinuar Sipar-i- Iiiglisliia, 
Afaharaja of, G.c.s.l. (1933), G.C.LB. (1929). 
K.C.LE. (1918), K.C.V.O. (1922), Hony; 
A,D,C. to H.r.M, tlin King- Emperor (1931), 
801) of tile late Geu. Baja Amarsinghji, 


K.f .R.T. S:ilntc 21 suns ; h. 1«05 ; s. in 1925 
hi.s iiticlB H. if. Shroe Maharaja 

I'ratapsintrliji liahatliir, Sipar-i-Saltenat-i- 
Inuliwhia, U.C.S.I., (I.C.I.IO.. (J.Ii.li,, A B.d 
JJ..1). Kihir. at Mayo r;o]lf«(s Ajmfn- and the 
Iitii)crial fiadet CifU'iiK, Dehva Dun, Heir- 
Appitmil: Shree Yuvaraj KaransinKliji, b. 
ytli Jilarch ISh'ilat 0.innf‘S(S. Kraneii). AiMresx: 
JuiUTuu 'f'liwi and tlrinaf'ar- .Kashmir. 

JAMSDICD TSTTJSSRTWANJI, Merchant, b. 71.h 
January 1885. Educ. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914 ; President of Municipa- 
lity, 1922-83 ; Mayor, Karaclii, 1933-34 ; Asst 
Provincial Coiniiiisaioner of Scouts in Sind 
and ('hairman, Sind l.'entral . Co 
operative Bank, Ltd. Fublicatiom : Kara 
chi Municipality as at present and its future, 
and J.leconstnu!tion of Civic Life. Address: 
Bonus lload, Karachi. 

JA.N.AK:siKGn,MAJoii-GENEiiALllAi Bahadur, 
B.A., 0.1. E., Bahadur. 5. 1877, Edm: .Toined 
Kaslnnir Service in 1901 serving in various 
capacities both in Civil and Alilitary Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Kaib Tehsildar, Tclisildar, 
Dist. Magte, and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Bevenue Minister. In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brigade- 
Major, O, 0. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3id 
Kashmir Rifles, Got Afglian W.ar Medal 
2nd Class order of British India, 1919 ; Mili- 
tary Secretary to Coinmander’s-in-Chief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister. Retired from State 
Service, May 1932. Address: P. 0. Khera, 
via Palanpur. 

•TARMAKI DASS, Sirdar, O.B.E., Minister-in- 
Waiting and Household Minister, Kapurthala 
State. '6. 4 Sontember 189.3, Sultanpur, 
Kapurthala State. Educ : at the Punjab, 
Oxford, and Sorbonno (France) Universities. 
Attended tire Leaaue of Nations at Geneva, 
1920, 1027 and 1929 as a Member of Indian 
Delegation; adviser to the Princes’ Delega- 
tion at the first Round 'rablo Conference 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the second Round 
Table Conference, 19.31. Retired from Kapur- 
lliala .State service in 1933; joined His 
Highness of I’uUala’s Go\'ermnent in 1933 
ill cljiirge of portfolios tor I'orests and Agri- 
culture. Hokis J'ir.st Class Order of Fisluin- 
I-ltitkhar of .Kapiirtbala State. I.dgion 
d’Honneur (Prance), Star of Military Dferit 
of Spain, Star of Merit of Cuba, Order of 
Sun and Lion (I’er.sia) ; Order of the Nile 
(Egypt), Order of (Morocco); Order of 
Alivssinia and first Class Order of C'liHi 
and Order of Bhavaipnr State, Addre/.s: 
.Patiala. 

jatkar.bhimrao hanmantrao, b.a.,ll.b., 
Pleiidcr. b. 24 April 1880. m. to Annapurnaba 
Jatkar. Edue.: at Basim A. V. School, Amraoti 
nigii School, Fergu.sson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law Sctiool, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bar in 1906; a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception in 1916; 
non-official elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919 ; President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd., Yeotmal ; Deputy 


President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal. Yeotmal (Berar). 

JAVLE, Moreshwau Chin'iamas, Dr., ,7.P., 
and Hon. Presidency Magistrate since 1912. 
h. 12 Oct. 1880. m. Miss Mogre. Educ ; 
Elphinstone and Aryan Education .Society’s 
High Schools; studied in .Ar.van Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual .student 
of Grant Medical College, Boinliay. I’rivate 
racdic.al practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected Councillor, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1910 ; re-elected at 
subsequent general elections; Chairman, 
Standing Committee of the Corporation, 
1922-23; Chairman, Schools Committee, 
1922; Chairman, Medical Relief and I’ublic 
Health Committe»>, 1920-30; Chairman of tlie 
Improvements Coinmitlce, 1920-30; Mayor 
of Bombay, April 1933-1934. Address : Mayor 
Building, Opposite B. B. A C, I. Railway 
Station. Dadar, Bombay 14. 

.TAYAKAR, MUICUND RAJIRAO, M.A., LL.B., 
Bar-at-Law, Member, Legislative Assembly. 
Educ.: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society’s High School In Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by tlie Bombay University 
Constituency; and was leader of the Sw^araj 
Party In Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1930. Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party there from 
1927 to 1930 March. Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1930 Simla session, was a delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Member, Indian ‘Delegation Co-operating 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on the White Paper. Publications : Edited 
a book on Vedanta Philosophy in 1924. 
Address : Winter Road, Alalabar Hill, Bombay. 

JAYANTI RAMATYA Paktudu, B.A., B.L. 
b. Aug, 1861. Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as Isfc Grade Depy. 
Oollr., 1917; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Ex- Member, Legisla- 
. tive Assembly. Publications: A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature, lilstory and archseology. Also 
Telugu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
Uttararama-Charifam, Amaru ka Kavyam and 
ChampuRamayanam.Etlitorof the Snryaraya 
Telugu Lexicon being publislxed by tlie 
Telegu Academy and also Volume IN of tlie 
SoutJi Indian Inscriptions (series published by 
the Government, of India); Chairniaii of Uie 
Senate of the ’I’l-legii Academy (Andhra Sahitjii 
I»ari.shnt). Address: jVluktisviivam, East 
Godavri Dist. 

JEELANT, Khan SahebDe.Haji Byed Adddl 
KHADER Saheb, Ex-Mcmbcr, Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
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Superintendent of District Jail. h. July 1867; ! 
m. cl. of Siibadar Major Yaooob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur. Edua : at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. Was Member, . Cantonment 
Committee, for l-t j'oars ; member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 3 years was 
Vice-President : and Hon, Magto. for Madras 
for seven years. Address : Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. . 

JEWEKY, COLOSEi. Walter Huqh, C.I.E. 
(1914); O.S.T. (1024); General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, 6. 15 Dec. 1878. m. Cicely 
Charlotte Co wdell. Bdue.': at Blundells, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address: 
Simla. 

JEHANGIB., COWASJI, SIR (Bart.), M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.O.I.E. (1927), O.T.K. (1920), O.B.J5., 
M.L.A. 6. B'eb. 1879 ; m, to Hirabai, Kaisar-i- 
Hind (Gold Medal) M.B.B. d. of M.H.A. Hor- 
.mnsji of lowji Ciustle. Edtw : at St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Memiicr of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-1.') ; Memher of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust ; Presidentj 
Bombay Municipal Corpomtion, 1919-20; 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 

1 917-1918 ; Member of the Legisative Council. 
Acting Member of the Executive Council, 
Governraout of Bombay, in charge of the 
llevenue Department (6tU Dec. 1921-1 5th 
July 1922) ; Member of the Bxoeutivo 
Council, General Department (‘ISrd June 1923- 
2Srd June 1928). Tileoted Member, Legislative 
Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1930; 
Delegate to the Bound Table Conference, 
1930, 1931 and 1932; Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1933 ; 
Partner in the Firm of Messrs. Cowasjec 
Jfihangir cfe Co., Ld. Succeeded his fiither in 
Baronetcy on July 26, 1934. .drfdrcss ; 
Bepeim Sea Hoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEYPOBE, IIAJAH OP, gRi Sri Siii Vikrama 
Deq Varma, s. of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Ivrishnachandra Deo and late Sii Sri Sri 
llekhadcvl Mahadevi. b, 28 Juno 1869. m. 
Sri Sri Sri Heeradovi Pattamaharani of 
L’afna State. Educ: Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Fob. 1031 ; f)r.st landed 
zamindar in the Oris.s'a owning about 
14,000 square miles. PMieailons : Author 
of several works In Sanslcrit, Oriya and 
Telugu. Address: Fort, Joypore, Yizagapatam 
District. > “ i 

JHALA, BAJ BANA SlIRI MANSINIIJI 
SniMTSiNfi.H, C.I.E. (1918); was Dewan, 
Dhruiigadhra State and some time Member, 
State Cai)iuet at .laipur, llajimtana, Betlred 
in 1034 on pension. Ednc. : 
Dhrangailhra and Eajkot. 
Wa,s first Guardian to H.H. 
Afaharaja Saheb of 
I ilirangadhra when lie wa.s 
Heir-Apparent and aceom- 
pa iiutd him to England ; 
was afterwards for a few 
years in Government^ 
service and left it as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to 
„ . join service in his parental 

Stato, where he was for a year Personal 



Assistant to H.II. Malniraja Sahel.' and tlien 
his Dewan. Member of the State Coinic-il, 
Jaipur, from Dec. ( 1922) to Mareh, (192:!). 
Adrfress : Ghanshynmpur, Dhraiigadlira Stafe, 
JIND, H. H. Fauzanii-i-Dilhand B-asiku-ul 
ITIKAP DAULAT-I-INSLISHU, HAJA-I-BAJG AN 
maharaja Sir JIAniur Sinhh BAJicNimi 
Bahador, Colonel, ({.C.T.E., K.C.S.T. h. 
1879 1887. Address : Saiigrur, Jind State, 

Punjab. 

.IINNAH, Mahomed ALI, Bar.-at-Law. b. 25th 
Dec. 1876. m. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit, (rf). 
Edue, Karachi and in Etigland. Enrolled' as 
Advocate, Bombay Higli Court, 1906 ; Pte. 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1906; 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1910; 
ITc.sident, Jlnsliin League (si'ceial se.ssii m )‘, 
1920 ; Attended Bound Table Conference, 
1930; President, Muslim League, 1934. 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, 

.lOGENDHd, Singh, The Hon, Siud.aii Sis, 
Kt. (1920). Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Kheri 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
h. 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donogliue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has been Homo 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ. ; Presdt. of Sikli Educl. Confee., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
ol East and ffes/. Publications: “Kanila”; 
Nurjahan ; Nasrin, Life of B. M. Malabar 
and .luiriu. " Tims spoke Guru Nanak.” 
Address: Aira Holme, Simla (East), 

JOHNSON, The Hon. John Nesbitt Gordon, . 
C.I.E. (1928); I.C.S., Chief Commissioner, 
Dellii, 5. 25 February 1885. Eddwc : Ito.ssall 
School ; and Queen’s College, Oxford (Senior 
Scholar). Entered LC.S., 1909; Under 
Secretary to Government, United Provinces, 
1915-16; Indian Army Besorve of Officers, 
attached 1/3 Gurkhas, 1918-19; Ttegistrur, 
Allahabiul High Court, 191'J-24 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Delhi, 1924; Olfg. Deputy ; 
Secretary to tlie Govcnimont of India, . 
Industries and Labour Department, 1925 ; 
again Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, 1 925 ; 
officiated as t.'hief Coinmis.'iioner, Delhi, 
March-September 1928, and April-Octol'or 
1930 ; appointed Chief (.'ornmissioncr, Delhi, 
March 1932. Address : Chief Commissioner’s 
House, Delhi. 

JONES, Charles Evan WHlliam, B.A., M.A. 
(Oxon.), Honours History (1902) ; Director 
of Public Instruction and Secretary to Govt , 
Education Department, Central Provinces. 
b. 9th July 1879. Edna : Landovory College 
and Brasennse College, Oxford. Government 
Educational Service, Egypt (1902-1904); 
Asst. Master, Brtnnsgrovc School (1904-1906) ; 
retired .Indian Educational Service, 1 906 ; 
Director, 3‘ublic, Inslimetion N. W. E. 
Province (1917-1921); and Director of Public 
Instruction, Central Provinces since 1921. 
Address: Nagpur. 

JOSHI, Sir Moropant Vishvanath, Kt., 
K.O.I.E., B.A,, LL.B., 6. 1861. Edue. : Dec- 
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Commr’K Court in Berar from 1884-1920; 
Homo Member, 0. !». Govt., 1920-25; Preai- 
lifiut, All-Imli a Liberal I’erleration, 1925, 
(.liiiirituin , Af'o of Consent Gonirnitteo, 1928-29 ; 
A<!vo(^ate, .liuli(jial CmimiLssikmer’s Court 
C. 1’. AddrKiso : Aiiiraoti, Horar. 
josui, hauay.^n MAbiuii. n.A., 5r.L.A., ;r. v . 
Member of tbo Servants of Imila Soc. b. June 
1879. FaIuc,'. Poona New English School and 
Doccan Coll. Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soc., 1 909. Sec., Boinbav 
Social Service League, since 1911, and Sec.', 
Bombay Pre.sy, Social Ilefonn Assoc., 1917- 
1929 ; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Assoc., 
1019-1929. Was sent to Me.sopotamia by Govt, 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and in 1021, 
1922, 1925 and lnlU20 to Geneva as delegatcof 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confee., Deputy Member of tlie 
Governing body of the I. L. 0., since 1922. 
•Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal (1919). Wsis 
awarded, but declined 0. I. E. in 
1921, Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Asseinlily in 1921 and again in 
1924, 1927 and 1931 to repressent labdiii in- 
terests. Appointed a Member of the Hoyal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Lal)Our re- 
presentative. Attended Hound Table Confee. ; 

, 1930, 1931 and 1932 and w’as for sometime 
member of the Consultative Committee. 
Attended the meetings of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee as Indian delegate. 
Elected Member of tlie Governing Body of tlie 
LL.O., Geneva. Address: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Hoad, Bombay 4, 

IvAJIJI, Abdiaii Mahomedali, B.A., 
LL.B. ( Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law ; late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 12 February 
1871. Bduc.\ at. Mary’s Institution. 
Byculla ; St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coil., Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic and Dean in Law of Bombay 
Univ,; Prc.sldent, .An)uman-1-Tslam, Bombay 
Islam Club and President, Islam Gymldiana, 
Address: Dilkoosh, Grant Itoad, Bombay. 
ICxVLE, Vaman GOVHtn. Professor, Fergusson 
College, b. 1870, Bdnc. ; New Englls. 
School and Fergusson Coll., Poona 
■ Joined tlie Deccan Education Socy. 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. FelloM _ 
Bombay XJniv. for five years since 1919. Prof, 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25 ! 
Secretary, D.E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928; Vice-President, Bombay Provincial 
Co-uperative Institute, etc. Liberal in Polities, 
has adressed numerous public meetings ; has 
pubiislied many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and the following 
works: “Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problem.s,” “Indian Administration," Indian 
Economics,” “Dawn of Modern Finance in 
India,” “ Ookhalc and Economic Boforms,” 
“ India’s War Finance," ” Currency lleform in 
India," “ Constitutional Boforms in India,’’ 
Economics of Protection in India," "Econo- 
mics in India," " Problems of World Econo- 


my,” “India’s Finaneo since 1921,” etc. 
Address : " Durgadhivasa,” Poona No. 4, 

KAMAT,, BAlJCltrsiiNA STTAuau, ii.A., -Mer- 
ch.-int, 6, 21 MareJi, 1.S7I. Kduc.: Jiciv.an 
Coll. m. Miss Vaintmabai il.M. Gawaskar oi 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Letiis, tJoundi; 
1933-1(5, 1916-21); Mi'iul.er, Legi.slativt; A.s.-iem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Demi- 
tationto England, 192:-! : Member of varioi:s 
educational bodies ; lias taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enqniry Committee ; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-34 ; Member, Bombay 
Betrencbment (Jominittee. Address : Ganesh- 
klilnd Boad, Poona .5. 

IC.-\MB1,T, RinPAUPA ’J’uTAPi'A, B.A.. LL.B,, 
BnVAN Bauadliu, .Minister for Rducaiioii to 
lioiiiliay Government b, Meptemlier Ls82. 
ICdilc : at Deeeiin College. Praefised as 
Pleader from JOiKi to 193u in Hiiarwar Court. s : 
Ekm oliieial I’resLdeiit of Hulili Muiiieipal 
Jiorough from 1922 to 193ii ; President of 
Hubli Miinieipal Borough from 1022 to 1939; 
Pi-R.sidc'ut, Dliarwar Dist. I.oeal Board in 
1029 and 19:10. .Member of Bombay Couneii 
sineo 1921; Deputy Preskleuf , Bombay 
'('oiiueil, 1027-:i0 ; organised flr.st non-Brahuiin 
Conferenei- in Hubli in 192(1 ; was member, 
Builway Advi.sory Committee, M. S. -M. 
Bailway for aliout two years : Presided over 
1st Kariia(.ak Unilieatioii (’oiiferenee held at 
Belgaiim and Co-operative Conference lield at 
Siiiggaon in Dliarwar Dist. in 1927 : Presi- 
deni, .-Vll-fndia, Veerashaiva Confi'ronce at 
Bangalore in 1927: was President, Dhaiwar 
Nou-Bralimin Ijeague : meiidier, Tingayat 
Edueation Association, Dliarwar and Indian 
Women’.s Aid .Soeiety, Hnidi: appointed 
Minister t.o Bombay Government in November 
19:i(). Addressed : IS, Queiui’a Garden, Poona, 

KANDATKTL, MOST BEV. M.ae. ACOrrsTiNE, 
D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitan of Ernaladam, 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adiutor 
with right of succesaion to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Enuiknlam, since 1911: b. 
Cliemp, Valkam, Travaneore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Edue.: Pajial Kcminary, Kandy, Ceylon, 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time; 
Bcctorof Prep. Sem., Eruakulain. agd Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Erna- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1011. s. Bt. Eev. Dr. A, Pare- 
parambil as Second Viiiar-Apostolic, 9 Deer. 
1919; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919; was 
made Archbishop, Metropolitan, 21st Dec. 
1923 ; (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry, 
Tricslnir and Kottayain) ; Installation 16 
Nov. 1924. Address : Archbi.shop’8 House, 
Ernakulara. Cochin State. 

KANGA, Sir JAitmiKiur Bykamji, Kt. (102S); 
]Vr.A., LL.B.,5. 271h Feb. 1 87.5, s. of Byramii 
Bliikaji Kanga, Sliare, and Sfoelc Jiroker, 
Jitlm, Elphinstone Jiigli Scliool, Wilson 
College, and Government Law School, 
Bombay. Advocate of flm Higli Court, 
Bombay, 1003 ; an Additional JrMge of 
Bombay High Court, 1 921 ; xldvocatc-Gcneral, 
1922-1035. Address : 120, Malabar Hill, 
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KANHAIYA LAL, TiiE Hon. Mr. JUSTIOB BM : 
Bahadur, ALA.,LL.B., Judge, High Court. 
Allaliabad, b. 17 July 1866. m. Shrimahi Devi, 
rf. of Vyas Gobuldasji of Agra, Educ.r The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad; joined 
the U.P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Muusilf, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge 1908 acted 1 
as District and Sessions Judge; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oiidh, I 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
diflerent periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
.Judge of Allahabad High Court .again in 1923. 
Betired July 192C; Vice-President, Age ot 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; Member, Hindu 
Keligious Hndowments 'Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 
since 1925 ; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927. Publiealions ; iile- 
mentary History of India ; Dliarma Sliiksha 
or a treatise on Mural cultuio in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the lleorganisation ol 
the Judicial Staff. Address :• No. 9, Elgin 
Hoad, Allahabad. 

KANIA, HAIlItAIi JEKISOND.A.S, B.A., LL.B. 
(The Hon. Mr. Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, b. .3i'd Nov. 1890. m. eldest 
, d. of Sir Chunilal Y, Mehta, K.C.T.B., 
ex-Member of the Executive Council of 
the Qo%’ernor of Bombay. About eighteen 
j'ears' practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930, lOSi and 1932, Address ; 102, llidge ' 
Koad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KANIKA, IIA.7A B.vH.tDUR Sir TIa.tekdr.v 
Narayan Bhanja Deo, Kt., (1933) ; O.B.E., 
(iOlS) ; TIa.ta op: b. 24 March ISSl. m. d. 
of late Haja Ladukishore Mandhata, Ruling 
Chii'f of Naj'agarh State, Orissa, in 1899 ; 
Educ : Ravenshaw Collegiate School and 
Kaveushaw College, Cuttack. Assumed 
management, of Kanika llaj from Court of 
Wards, 1902; Nominated Member, Bengal 
Advisory Fishery Board, 1908 ; Elected 
Representative of the landholders of Orissa 
and Chotanagpiir to the Bengal Legi.slatlvc 
Couueil, 1909 ; Conferred -with the personal 
title of Baja, 19K) ; Elected Roiiresentative 
of Ortssa LandhoIder.s to Biluvr and Orissa 
Legislative Gouneil, 1912 ; and again from the 
same constitueney In 1916 ; Elected Addi- 
tional Member to Yieei'oy and Governor, 
Gimeral of Xndia’.s J.egislative Council from 
Bihar and Orissa landholders’ Constitueney, 
1916 ; Co-opted Aruniber as representative of I 
•Biimr .and Orissa Province to the Parliamen- 
tary Committee {Sonthborough) sat on the 
division of functions between the Central and 
Pi'oviiicial Ooverumeuts and between the 
Executive Oouueilaiid Alinisters in I’roviricial 
Governments, 1918; Fellow of Patna Uni- 
versity, 1.917 to 1919 ; 'I’itle of .ilaja as here- 
ditary distinction conferred in 1919 ; Elected 
Member of tlie I’atna University Senate from 
.1 !) 1 9 to J 022 ; Elected Member from Orissa 
.Ijanaholdcnr Comstitnency to Bihar and 


Landholder.s’ Constitiu-ncy to tlu' Indian 
Legislative A.ssenilily, 1022 ; I01(;ctcd Memlier 
from Orissa Landholder.s’ (.ionstitueacy to 
Bihar .and Orissa l.e.ijislativc Council, 1923 aiui 
again from the .same eonstitui;ue..S', :192() ; 
Noiiiinaled MemiMT of llie IMIiia 
Senati' from 1927 to 1929. Memlier „f | In; 
Cunimill.ee elee.levl by Bilwr auil Gusi-a !,e;,i,i - 
lative Council to co-opi. with tlm 8iniou 
Commissioit, 1928. Appointed Memlier of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa, .lanuary .1929 aiul Vice-President 
of the said Executive Council, Decemher I9;!l. 
Ex-Otfieio Member of J’iitna University Senate. 
1929 to 1932, and nominated Member sinci.! 
1932. Conferred witli the title of Raja 
Bahadur as personnal dist.iiietion 193-1-. 
Address : llajkanika, Cuttack, Orissa. 

RANITKAR, KESHAV IUmoiiandra, M.A„ 
B.Sc., *.22 Aug. 1876. ii’dMc; New English 
School at Wai and Poona and b’ergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the D, E. Society's 
institutlon.s, 1903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905 ; 
in charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14 ; 
in charge of Naviii Marathi Shala, 1914-21; 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
for the last 17 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six yeans : represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Seotetary, Physical Train- 
ing Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924; 
was given King's Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps. Working as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Society. 
Prof, of Physics in the Now'rosji W.adia College, 
Poona, Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, Univ. of Bombay, for 1933-34. 
Address: Ganesh Wadi, Fergusson College 
Road, Poona, 4. 

KABANJ.IA, Bbhram NAOROsji, Merchant. 
b. Sept. 1876. Educ.: Elphinstone High 
School and Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy Parsi 
Benevolent Institution of Bombay. Was 
President of Japan and Slianghai Silk: 
Merchants’ Association ; was Hon. Secretary 
ot the War Loan Committee for A Ward oE 
Bombay ; was Hon. Secretary, Our Day 
Fund; Hon. Secretary Of “People’s Fair" in 
1921. Awarded Kai.scr-i-Hind Medal and a 
Certificate of Merit ia 1922. Is Chairman of 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee. Gave 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committee ; 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board of 
Inquiry re : Gold Thread Industry and Central 
Banking Inquiry Committee. Is a Member 
of the Society for the Protection of Children 
In Western India ; also a Trustee of various 
charitable Institutions and has imen the 
Director of some Joint Stock Companies. 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1933. 
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KAEAULl, H. H. Maharaja Dhhuj Sir Bhom 
PA ii Deo Bahadur, Yadukui, Chandra Bhad, 
K.C.S.I., h. 18 June 180(>. s. 21 August 1927. 
Address; Karauli, Eajputana. 

KAKVH, Dattatraya GoraIj, M. a. (Bom- 
hay) ; Principal and Professor of History and 
I'imnomies, Williiigdon College, P.O. Dlst. 
SatiU'ii, rjjiivei’sity Teaelior, and fellow Bombay 
University; b. 24 Dec. 1898; s. of Karve, Gopal 
Biilki'islina and Gopikabai ; m. 1924 Sumati- 
bai, d, of . Mr. Kharo; three s. and one d. 
liditc. : Honv English School and Eergusson 
College, Poona. Cobden Medalist 1921 ; 
Wedderburn Scholar 1923 ; Professor of 
Histojy and Economics, Fergusson College, 
I’oona 1923-1935, Assistant Snperintendent, 
Hew English School 1924-26 ; Lieutenant and 
for some time Acting Adjutant University 
Training Corps 1924-28 ; General Secretary 
Poona Inter-Collegiate Sports Association 
1924-27 ; Hector, Eorgusson College Hostels 
1926-31 ; Gave evidence before Indian San- 
dhurst Committee 1920 and Bombay Physical 
Training Committee 1928 ; Associate Member 
of the Servants of India Society ; Local. Sec- 
retary, Indian Statistical Institute; Member, 
Indian Economic Association ; Member of 
Council, Deccan Sablui ; has frequently contri- 
buted to the press on political, economic and 
constitutional matters. PubKcutions : Two 
Marathi books on Principles of Economics and 
Indian Economic Problems (1927, 1929) ; 
Federations, a study in Ooniparatlvo Politics 
(1933); Indian Federal Finance (1929) ; Geneva 
and Indian Labour (1931) ; Economic Condi- 
tions in the Deccan at the advent of British 
rule; Birliameiitary Government (1934) 
Economic Planning in India 1935. Address : 
Willingdon College, P.O. Diat. Satara. Club: 
P.Y.C. Hindu Gymkhana, Poona. 


KASTUBBHAI LAIBHAI, SHBTH, MUl- 
owiier ; b. 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srimati 
Sardaben, d, of Mr. Chimaulal Vadilal Zaveii 
of Ahmedabad, Educ, : at Oujerat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Belief Committee, 1918-19 ; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Millowners' 
Association, 1923-26 ; elected member. 
Legislative Assembly as a representative ol 
the Millowners’ Association (1923-26); 
Homlnatcd as a delegate to the' 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929. 
Nominated delegate to the iSth Inter-National 
Labour Conferencii, Geneva, 1934; Elected 
President, Ifcderation of Indian Cluimbers of 
Commerce and Industry 1934-35 ; Elected 
President, Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, 1935, Address: Pankoro’s Naka, 
Ahmedabad. 

KAY, SlR.insEPii A3PDEN, Kt. (1927), J.P., 
Managing Director, W. H. Brady A Co., Ltd., 
Member, Council of Imperial Agricultural 
llcscarch. h. 20th January 1884. m. 1928, 
Mildred, second d, of late J. S. and R. A. 
Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire, (d, born 
17 th October 1934). Edue. at Bolton, Lanca- 
.shlre. Came to India to present firm, 1907 ; 
Managing Director and Chairman of Board of 
the several companies under their control v 


Chairman, Bomb.ay Millowners’ Association, 
1921 and 1922 ; .Bmpioyers’ Delegate to In- 
ternational Laboiu: Conference, 1923 : Olficcr 
in Bombay LigJit Horse ; Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-81- 
32 ; President, Chamber of Oommerco, 1926 ; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926. Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 192C>. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, 1935. Address : 
Wilderness Cottage, liepean Sea Hoad; 
Bombay. 

KAZI Syed, Hipazat Air, Klian 'IBahadnr, 
B.A., LL.B. h. 1892. Edue. Jubbulporo, 
Aligarh and Allahabad. Elected President, 
Municipal Committee, ICIiandwa, 3920, 1924 
and 1933 ; Member, Central Provinces Legis- 
lative Council, 1923-3935. Aliiiistcr for Local 
Self-Go vernmeut, Pul)lic W’orks, Public 
Health, etc,, tJentriil Provinces. Address: 
Inilipora, Khandwa. 

KEANE, Shi Michael, K.O.S.L, 1 932 ; O.S.I., 
1929; C.I.E., Governor of Assam, h. 1874 ; 
m. 1911; one s. two d. Educ: University 
College, Dublin, Indian Civil Service, 1808; 
Under Secretary to Government, U.P.,1 906-08; 
Settlement Officer, Hajputana, 1910-14 ; 
Secretary to Government, U. P., 1017-19; 
Glilef Secretary, 1919-21 ; President, Legisla- 
tive Council, United Provinces, 1921-25; 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1928; 
Commissioner, Meerut, and Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1929 ; Member, Board 
of Hovenue, U.P., 1930-31; Governor of Assam, 
1932. Hecreatlon :■ Golf, tennis, fishing 
Address : Government House, Shillong. 

KELKAR, Narsinha CHINTAMAN, B.A„ LL.B, 
(1894) ; ex-M.L.A., Editor, Kesari, Poona, b. 
24 Aug. 1872. TO. Durgabai, d. of Moropant 
Pendse. Educ.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay Dist., 
Court Pleader till 1896; editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919; editor, Kesari 
from 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1931 ; Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924 ; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920 ; Dele- 
gate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919 ; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1926. Publications: Books in Mara- 
thi : 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, History of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics. 
In English ; Case for Indian Home Rule, 
Landmarlcs of Lokmanya’s life ; “ A Passing , 
Phase of Politics.” Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen.” Address: Tilak Hoad, Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona City. 

KBLKER, VlNAYBK MoRESHWAR, Diwaii Baha- 
dur (1933), M. A., Treasurer, Nagpur Univer- 
sity, 1931. 6.110ot.l862. w.Mr3.Lakshmi- 
hai Kolker. Educ, ; Burhanpur Zila School ; 
Free Church Institution, Nagpur, Jubbulporo 
College; Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
Entered Government Service as Schoolmaster. 
Head CJork, Clerk of Court, Extra Asst. 
Commissioner from 1889 ; retired as Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, Akola, December 1916. : 
Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur. 
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lililMP, ICksneth McInttre, M.A, (Cantab.), 
(ClaBsical Tripos, 1006)-, Barriater-at-Law, 
(Inner Temple) ; Advocate-General, Bombay. 
&. IS Dec. 1883 ; m,. Margaret, e.d. of Lt. 
Colonel AsMon Street, I.M.S. JEdm. Geo, 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh ; Dulwich Coll., 
and Corpus Chriati College, Cambridge. 
Practised at Bar in Bombay, 1909 onwards 
(with interval of War Service) ; acted as Chief 
Presidency Magistraie, 1912; Acted Judge, 
High Court, for periods during 1927, 1928 and 
1929; Advocate-^Goneral, Eebruary, 1935. 
Acfdws : '‘Tho Leas,” Altamont Hoad, 
Bombay. 

KHAJA Mohama-d Woou, The Hon. Khan 
Bahadto, B.A., B.L., G.B.K., Puisne .Judge, 
Patna High Court (1930); Ex-Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Patna University (19.33). b. 1878. m. 
1898. HiMC. ; Gaya ZiUah School, Patna Col- 
lege, Doveton Coll., St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta ; Hipon Coll., Calcutta. Practised as ' 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922. President, Legis. 
Council, Bihar and Orissa from 1922-1930. 
Addrm : Patna and Gaya (Bihar find Orissa). 

KIIAX, SH.AFAA'r Ahmad, Dr., Sir, B.A., First 
Glass Honours, and Gold Medalist and Prize- 
man in History, 1914 ; Litt. D., 1918._ Uni- 1 
versity Professor of Modern Indian History I 
Allahabad University, since 1921. b. Fcl)ru- 1 
arv 1893. ni. Fahmida, ?/.(?. of the lat 
Justice Shah Din, of the Punjab High Court 
Educ : Government High School, Moradabad 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin. Mem- 
ber, United Provinces legislative Council from 
Moradabad, U.l’., 1924-30. Gave evidence 
before the Heforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 ; the Economic Enquiry Committee in 
1925, and other Committees in United Pro- 
vinces. President of the Provincial Muliam- 
madan Educational Conferences, held at 
Allahabad in 1925 and 1929 ; Muslim dolegate 
to Hound Table Conferences, 15)30-32 ; 
Delegate to Joint Select Coiumitteo on Consti- 
tutional Heforms, 1933 ; President, All- 
ludia Muslim (ionference, 1933; Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim Delegation to Hound 
Table Conference ; President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931; President, All- 
Bengal Muslim Conference, Dacca, July 1931 ; 
President, Bengal Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, 1930 ; President, Pimjah Muslim 
Educational Conference, and Ajmor-Merwara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929; Prosi- ' 
dent Modern Indian History Congress, Poona, 
1935 ; Member of Federal Stnicturo Sub- 
Sub- Committee, and numerous other Sub- 
(iommittecs of the three Hound Table Con- 
ferences and joint Select Committee ; Member, 
Viceroy's Consulfcativa Committee, H. T. C., 
1932. Leader of Muslims in United Provinces, 
and represented United Prordnees Muslims on 
Hound Table and other Conferences from 
1930-33 ; Knighted in June .3, 1935. Pvblim- 
Hons : J'ounder and Editor till 1925 of the 
Journal of Indian History ; published Anglo- 
Portugiuise ATgotiations relating ta Bombay. 
10C7-170.3, in 1923 ; East India Trade in the 
seventeenth Century, 1924 ; Sources for the 
History of British India in the seventeenth 
Century, 1920. John Marshall in India, 1668- 
1672 ; What are the Bights for Muslim 
Minority in India ? (1928) ; Contribution of 


numerous arf ieles to historical journal aiid to 
“Star,” AJhahabad. Address: 25, Stanley 
Hoad, Allah.ahad. 

KHAPAHDB, Balkiushna Ganewh, T.iik 
Hon. Mr., B.A., LL.B., Senior Minister, C. I*. 
Govei’nment. b. August 1880. m. Shrlmant Sb., 
Manutai Kh.ap.arde, d. of Saniar Baba Maliaraj, 
First Class Sardar, Poona. Ediiv. : Deccan 
College, Poona, and Bombay. After taking 
the LL.15. degree settled down to practise 
as a lawyer at Amraoti (Bcrar), Took part 
in the Home Hule agitation of the late I.ok- 
manya Tilak and Airs. Besant. Was Vicu- 
Chiiirman of the Amraoti Municipal Comniitf ee. 
Entered Council in 1024 as a muxnber of the 
Swaraj Party, llesigned and re-elected to 
Council in 192(5 as a member of the Hospon- 
sivisb Party. Leader of the Nationalist Party 
in the Central Provinces Legislative Council 
since 1927. Leader of opposition. Setup 
Natiomlist Party Minisfry in office in 1927 
and 1929. Was leader of opposition since 
1930 till accepted office (Mmister for Educa- 
tion) on 12th March 1934. Address : Civil 
Lines, N'agpur. Permanent address : Khaparde 
Wada, Amraoti (Berar). 

KHAPAHDB, Ganesh SHRIkRISHNA, B.A. 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State. 6. 1955, m, Laxmi Bai. 
Edtic. : in Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner In Borar from 1885 to 1889 ; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board for nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council ; Member 
of the Council of State; re-elected in 1925, 
Address : Amraoti, Berar, 0. P. 

KHOSLA, Kanshi Ham, Journalist, Proprietor. 
The Imperial Publishing Co., Lahore, b. 
April 1882. Educ : at F. G. College, 
Lmiore. Joined Commercial Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1902; Manager, Peoples 
B.ank, 1904; Punjab Go-oi)prativo Bank, 
1905; Started own firm of Khosla 
Bros., 1901 • started the Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank in 1920 which went into liquidation 
in 1924 after the failure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla; Member, Executive body of the 
Indian Chamhor of Commerce ; lately Alem- 
her, N. W. H. Advisory Committee, Lahore, 
for 5 years. Publications: Khosla Directory 
from 1906-16 and 1925-28, " Imperial Corona- 
tion Durbar,” “ India and the War,” “ Who’s 
Who in Indian Legislature and H, T. 0.” ; 

“ Indian States and Estates.” “ Illustrated 
Honours List.” ” The Hoyal Silver Jubilee 
of the Princes of Iiidla ; ” “ The Hoyal Silver 
Jubilee and Bombay Pre.sidency.” Address : 
99, Hallway Hoad, Lahore, 

KHWAJA Nazimmuddin, The Hon. 
Sir., M.A, (Cambridge), C.I.E,, Mijiistor for 
Education, Govenimeiit of Bengal, from 1920. 
b. 19 July 1894. m. Shahar, Banoo Begum, 
Educ : M. A. 0. College, Aligarh ; Dunstable 
Grammar School, England ; and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Clxairman, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, from 1922-29 ; Member, Executive 
Council,- Dacca University, i 923-29. Address: 
25-1, Ballygunge Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 
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KIBE, MAiMfAVKAO VINAYAK, Siirdur (]icro- 
ditary), llao Bahadur (10J2), Divan-i-iaias 
Bahadur (1930), M.A. (1901), Aitmod-iid- 
Bowla (19:!0). Vazir-ud-dowla, Hetired 
Deputy rrimo Jliniater, ITolkar State, 
Indore, h. 1877. m. Tvaraalahai Kibe. Ediic : 
Daly College, Indore; Jlnir Central College, 
Allahabad. Hon. Attache to Agent to the 
Governor-Gencrnl In Central India; Minister, 
Dowas State (J.B.). Publications : articles in 
well-known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economies, History and Anti- 
quities. Address: Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
Indore, Central India. 

KIKABHAI PinoMCJHAND, Sin, K®. (1931) ; 
Einancier ; April 1, 1883. m. Lady Lily. 
Edue. : at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930; Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address : Premodyan, Byculla ; or 63, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

KIRPAL.ANI, Hikanand KatrsnniAM, I.C.S., 
MA. (Bom,), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn), Secretory to Govern- 
ment, Sind. b. 28 Jan. 1888. m. 
to Guli H. Gidvani. Eduo. : N. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D, J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Morton Coll., Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr. and Magte., Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal Commsr., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920. Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Guzerat, 1921, Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; Collr. and 
Dist. Magte., Kaira, 1923-2<t ; Dy. Secretary 
to Government, Kev. Deptt., 1924-26, 
Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the i 
City of Bombay, 1926. Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Pancli Mahals 
and Political Agent, Eewa Kantha, 1930-31, 
Municipal Commissioner, City of Bombay, ] 
1931-34 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1935 ; Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, General Department, April 1935. 
Address : The Secretariat, Karachi. 

KISHBNGAHH, H. H. Umdai E.ajhai B.iiand 
Makaji Maharaja Dhiraj Maharaja 
Yagyanarain Sinoh Bahadur, b. Jan. 1896. 
m. sister of the Haja Bahadur of Maksood- 
angarh. Educ : Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination. Address : 
Kishengarh, Hajputana. 

KISHUN Pekshad, HAJA-I-HAJATAN Maha- 
RAJA Bahadur, Yaminus-Samanath Sir, 
G.C.I.E. (1910), K.C.I.B., cr. 1903. 

Hereditary Paishkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State. 
b, 28 Jan, 1864. Edue : Klzam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Kov. 1926 under 
the present constitution. Publications Copi- 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Ghandoo Lai 4s. Heir : Haja 
Khaja Pershad. Address: City Palace, 

Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR, LT.-Coii. His Highness Sir Shkt 
Raj ARAM Chhairaraii, Maharaja or, since 


1922, G.C.S.L (1981) ; G.C.I.E. (1924). b. 

30 July 1897; e.s. of Col. Sir Shaliu 
Clihatrap.ati Mahar.ija of Kolhapur (d. 

1922); direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Eomulor of the M.aratha Empire. 

»». 1918 H. H. Sbrimati Tarabai Siiheb, ij. d. 
of H, H. Sir Say.ajirao Maharaj Gaekwar, 

Ruler of Baroda. ?». again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb in June 1925. 

Edue.: Privately in Kolhapur; Hendon 
School ; studied {igriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allaliabad. Hon. Lieut.-Colonol in 
the Indian Army, April 1927. Address: : 

Kolhapur. 

KOLLEWGODE, RAJA SIR V. VasudbvA RaJA 
Valia Nambidi of, Kt.(1925), O.T.E. (1915) 

P.M.U. (1921) ; Landholder, b. Oct. 1873, m. to 
C. Kaly.ani Amma, d. of Mr. K. .Rama Menon, 

Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. : R.ajali’s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Veng<anad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative CouncU, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders ; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1930 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Group 
in Legislative Assembly ; also elected 
member of the Governing Body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalal University since 1929. Address : 
Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 

KOTAH, H. H. Libot.-Colonel, Mahi Mahen- 
DRA maharao Sib Umed Singhix Bahadur, 
Maharao of, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., G.B.E., 6. 

1878. s. 1889. Address : Kotah, Rajputana. 

KGtak, H. B., RAO Bahadur, B.A„ LL.B., 

J.P., Dewan, Janjira State since (1932) ; 

Haib Dewan and Chief Judge, Wankaner 
State (1900-1907), where for meritorious 
work n.H. the Baja Saheb 
granted him an annuity for ] 
life ; Dewan Rajkot State j 
(1907-1921) ; Whore he i 
steadily raised the revenue 
of the St^to to a high level. 

Was awarded a certificate of 
Merit by the Government of 
India for valuable services 
in connection with War 
Loan-"(1917). Title of Rao 
Bahadur conferred in June 

g .920), as a mark of personal distinction. 

eneral Manager of E. 1. Cotton Association 
(1921-23) When ho helped to put the Asso- 
ciation on an organized basis and was made a 
J.P., and Hon. Magistrate ; Dewan, Idar 
State (1928-28) when he speedily improved 
the financial position of the State. Appointed 
Dewan, Janjira State (1932), during Minority 
Administration to aid Her Highness the Regent 
Begum Sabeba. After the termination of the 
Regency Administration in 1933 His 
Highness the Nawab SIdi Muhammad Khan 

Bahadur appointed him as his Dewan 

position he still holds. 
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KOTHAVALA, Pherozb Dhanjishad, B,A., 
IjL.B., Dcwan, Kajpipla State, b. 19 April 
1886. m. Tehmi, d. of late Mr. K. B. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Edue. : BMpipla, High 
School ; Elpliinstone College, Bombay, and 
. Government law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Eaj- 
pipla, 1916; Naib Dewan, Bajpipla, 1927; 
Dewan, Nov. 1030. Addms : Bajpipla 
(Bowa Kantha Agency). 

KOTLA, Hon’ble Baja Bahadur Kushaii Pai. 
SINGH OTf, M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.), M.L.C., 
Minister for Education and Industries, 11. P. 
Government. 6. 16 Dec. 1872. Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905 ; Member, U. P. legis. 

■ Council since 1909; Member, Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1913-16; Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1921-28 ; Special Magte. Chairman, Agra 
Dist. Board ; Trustee and Mem. of Managing 
Committee of Agra Coll.; Member of Governing 
Body of Oawnporo Agricultural College; 
Member of the Senate of Agra University. 
Address : Nalni Tal, Lucknow. 

KBISHNAMACHABIAll, BA,IA Bahadhr G., 
B.A., B.L., Dewan Bahadur (1918); Baja 
Bahadur (1925) ; Botirod President to H. E. 
H, the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, Land- 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, J.,egislativo 
Assembly. Edue : Triohlnopoly and Madras. 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 
1890 ; practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913; appointed 
Advocate-General, then Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Legislative Dept., Legal Adviser to 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government and Presi- 
dent, Judicial Committee in 1913; was the 
joint author along with the late Hormuzjee 
and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
is at present working retired in 1924, 
Entered ^ the Legislative Assembly during 
the elections of 1930 and took a prominent 
part in the support of ortliodox views and 
resisting all anti-religious and antisocial 
Bills. He is now the acknowledged leader of 
tho entire orthodox community in India, 
Address : Hyderabad House, Srirangam, 
Osmauia Jloyal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

KBISHNAMACHABYA, Bao BAii'ADtrR Sir 
Vangad 'Thiritvenkata, Kt. (1933) B.A., 
B.L., p.I.E. (1926), Dewan of Baroda, b. 1881. 
m. Sri Baugfimmal, Edue: Presidency Coll., 
Madras and Law Coll., Madras, Entered 
Madras Civil Service by a competitive examina- 
tion in 1903 ; served in several dlstricte; 
1908-1911, Chief Bovenuo Officer, Cochin 
State ; also Offg. Dewan for some time.; 
1913-1919 served in Madras as Asstt, Secry., 
Board oi lievomio, Undor-Secretary to 
Government Special Officer for Sonthborough 
Committee, etc,; 1919-1922 Trustee, Vizlana- 
garam Estate; 1923 Collector of Baninad ; 
April 1924 to Eeb. 1927 Secretary to the 
Government of Madras in Law, Education 
and othor Doijartmonts. Joined as 
of Baroda, Eebruary 1927, services being 
lent to the Baroda Government; acted as 
a delegate to tho Eirst Indian Bound Table 
Conference in London ; Member of the I 


Sub-Committee No, Tf (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) of Conference ; filao a inombor of the 
Sub-Gommittee No. Vin (Services) ; acted 
as a delegate to tho Second Indian Bound 
Table Conference in London ; Member of the 
Federal Structure Committee and of tlic 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee. Acted as 
a delegate to the Third Bound 'Table Con- 
ference; member of the Federal Finance 
Sub-Committee of the third B.T.O.; attended ' 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee ; Member of the Boserve Bank 
Committee ; Delegate on behalf of India to 
the Assembly of tlie League of Nations for tho 
Session held in Scptoinbor 1934. Address: 
Dilaram, Baroda. 

KBLSHNASWAMI Aivangaii, Sakkottat. 
M,A, (Madras, 1899) ; M.E.A.S. (1903) F.B; 
Hist. S, (1904); Hon. Pb.D., Calcutta Uni- 
versity (1921) ; Bao Bahadur (1928) ; F.A.S.B. 
(1931) ; Title “ Bajasevasakta " conferred by 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore (1932) ; Editor, 
Journal of India History, b. 15 April 1871. 
m. 1893 and again in 1915. Eduo : St. 
Joseph’s College, Bangalore, and Central 
College, Bangalore. President, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1908. Emeritus Profes- 
sor, Madras and Mysore Universities. Fellow 
of the Madras University, 1912. Fellow of 
the Mysore University 1919, Professor, 
Central College, Bangalore; Professor of 
Indian History and Archaiology, University 
of Madras, sinco Nobembor 1914. Founder 
and Hony, Vice-President, Mythic Society, 
Bangalore; Branch Sooretary, Joint Secre- 
tary, and Editor of tho Journal, 1908-1916 ; 
Secretary and Editor, Journal, South Indian 
Association, Madras, 1917-18 ; Secretary of 
the Madras Eeonomio Association, 1915-19 ; 
Joint Editor, Indian Antiquary, 1923 ; Presi- 
dent, Faculty of Art.a, Madras University; 
Cliairman, Boards of Studies in History and 
Dra vidian Languages, Madras University, 
Member of tlie Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1906-20; Examiner for M.A., 
Ph.D., and Premchand Boyohand Studentship, 
Calcutto University, Beadcr, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1919. Examiner for Allahabad, 
Aligarh, Benares, Mysore and Annanialai 
Universities, and tlie Indian Civil Service. Elec- 
ted Hony. Corre»i)ondent of the Archaiolo- 
gical Survey of India 1921 ; General Secretary, 
Indian Oriental Conference. 1926-33. Member, 
Indian Historical Beeord Commission 1930; 
President, Bombay Historical Congress, 1931. 
President, Indian Oriental Conference, Mysore, 
1935. EubliccUions : Ancient India ; A 
Little Known Chapter of Vijayanagar 
History ; Beginnings of South Indian History ; 
Early History of Vaislmavlsin, South India 
and Her Muhammadan Invaders ; Some 
Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture; History of India from Original 
Sources ; A Short History Hindu India ; 
Manimefclialai in its Historical Setting ; and 
Evolution of Administrative Institutions in 
South India. A Oinss ])ook of rndian History 
Address ; " Sripadain,” 143, Brodies Boad, 
Mylaporc, Madras. (S). 

KllISHNASWAMI Aivar, Sir Aldadi, Kt. 
(1932); Advocate-General, Madras, b. May 
1883, m. Venkalaksliamma, Educ. : Madras 
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Clu-isiinu < 'ollrsfc, lifuv {,'olli'Kti, Madras. 
Appi'i-iitiiJoaHaw uiidur tJui late Justice 
1>. Jt. Sunilaraiii Iyer ; standirii' counsel to 
most of the Lip; Kajas and Zarnindars of the 
iiladras I’rcsideucy ; apiiointcd Advocate- 
(leucral in liWO ; MeiuLur of the Logislative 
f.'oniicil ; awarded Kaisar-i-IIind Silver 
Medal in recognition df his philantliropic 
work, 1920; Bewail Bahadur in lOSO ; 
.LTnighti'd .1.932 ; was inemLcr of tho Syndicate 
0 ): the Madras LInivor.sity for several years; 
Member of the Senate of the Madias Univer- 
sity; takes interest in all public, social and 
religious movements; has subscribed large 
amounts to charitable institutions ; has 
endowed largo sums of money in tho Madras, 
Andhra and Annainalai universities ; help- 
ed several poor students; member of the 
Uosmopolitan Olub, Madras ; delivered the 
Convocation addrcs.s of the Andhra University 
in 1030 ; member of the Expert Goinmitteos 
appointed by the Government of India to 
amend tho Law relating to Partnership and 
tlio law relating to the sale of goods. Address; 
Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church lload, Mylaporo, 
Madras. 

.rCETSKNASWAMT, Ub. K.ot.ar B.VMA- 
KBISHNIEB, D.So. (Loud.), A.I.C., Lecturer 
in Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, b. 14 Augmit 1898. m. Venkata- 
s lakshrniamraa. Edua.: Central College, 

Bangalore, and University College, London. 
Asstt, Cliemist and then Lecturer, Indian 
Institute of Science, Consulting Chemist. 
Publications : Papers in the Journal of the , 
Indian Institute of Science and the Journal : 
of the Chemical Society, London. Address : 
The Indian Institute of Science. Bangalore. 


KUTCH, H. H, Mahaiuja Dhibaj Mikzan 
Maharao Shbi Khengarji Sawai Bahadur 
ALahabao op, G.O.S.I., G.C.I.E. b. 23rd 
August 1806. in. 1884. Eepresented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 1 
City of London, 1921.' Undertook to give 
£3,000 montlily for support of Indian llegi- I 
nient during European War, 1 916 ; represent- 1 
ed India, League ff Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of tlio City of Bath, 1921. Salute ! 
17 guns (19 guns local licrcditary.) Address: \ 
The Palace, .Blmj, Kutch. | 

LAITHWAITE, John Giibubt, , C.T.E. ' 
(1935); JMvate Secretary to H. E. The 
Viceroy, h. 5 July 1894. Educ. Clongowea, 
'I’rijiity College, Oxford. Served in Groat War 
(wounded) ; appointed to India Office 1919 ; 
Private Secretary to Earl Winterton, Al.P,, 
1!)22-2.‘i, and Private Secretary to Secretary of 
State for India, 1923-24. Specially' attached 
to J’rimo Minister (Mr. Ilamsay MacBonaid) 
for Second Round Table Conference, 1931 ; 
Si'cretary, Indian Franchise (I.otliian) Cgm- 
niitiee 1932; Se.eretary, Indian Delimitation 
Committee, August 1935 to January 1936. 
Address ' Viceroy's (Amp, India, 

LAKUMIBAS TIOWJI Tatesee, B.A., Jf.L.C., 
Landlord and Mcrcliant. m. Ladkabai L. E. 
Tairsee AJdiw .' St. Kavers’s College, Bombay; 
representative of the Indian Alerchant’S 
Cliamber on the Board of the Bombay Port 


in India. ■ goi 

Trust and tlie legislative Council aiui .Presi- 
dent, P. .1. Hindu Gynikbana and President, 
Bhatia Alitra Maiidal. Publmitions : " Fren- 
zied Finanec.” Siiceches and Writings of 
B. G. Uoriiimaii. Priests, Parasites and 
Plagues.” Address : 29-31-33, .Bora Bazar 
Street, Fort, and 259, W'alkeshwar Bond, 
Slalabar Hill, Bomliay, and Paiidivati, Nasik 
City. 

LAKHTAE, Chibp OP, Tiiakore Saheb Bal- 
VIRSTNUJI KARANSINaH.lI, b. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924, Address : 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI narayan Lap, eai Sahib. 
Pleader and Zemindar, b. 1870. in. to 
Srimati Navarani Kuiiwor, Eduo. at 
Aurangabiul, Gaya and P.atna ; a 
nominated member of tho first Legis- 
lativo Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ; ex- Vice-President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabba, Bihar and Orissa and cx-Pivsident, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, - Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesb Manjarl 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address : Aurangabad, 
Bist. Gaya, Bihar and Orissa. 

LAL, PiYARE, Bar-at-Law, Alember, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 6. Jan. 1860. Eduo. : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad Called to the 
Bar in 1880; Law-Professor, Meerut College, 
1894*96, practised up to 1896; was Minis- 
ter of Sailaua State, 1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly .Tudicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 1913. Chairman, Eecep- 
tlon Committee of the U. P. Political Confe- 
rence, 1914; Special Magistrate, First Class, 
from 1915-1926 ; President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, .at Eawalpindi. Address : 
Meerut. 

LALA Eam S.ARY DAS, The Hon, Eai Baha- 
DHR, O.I.E., Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1914)- 
Member, Council of State ; Millowner, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor. 6. 30 Nov. 
1876. Educ.: Government College, Lahore- 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council ; 
Member elected to tho Couneil of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non- 
Mahomedan constituency and one of its chair- 
men; President, Sanatan Dharma College, 
Managing Committee; President, Sanatan 
Dharm Pralinidlii Sabha, Punjab; Cliairman, 
(jcntral Bank of India Ltd. Advisory 
Committoo for Punjab Branches ; Ex- Presi- 
dent, Northern India Chamber of Commerce; 
Director, Trans- Continental Airways Ltd. 
British India Corporation, Camipore ; 
Director, Punjab M-atenes Ltd. ; Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Sunlight Insurance Co. 
of India Ltd. Delegate to tho Committee on 
lleservo Bahk of India held in London, 1933. 
AiMms ; 1 , Egerfcoii lload, Lahore. 

LALKAKA, JEHANOIR Aedeshir, 6.- 3 March 
1884, Grandson of Klian Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojea ' Pestonil, Vakil, O.I.E., of 
Ahmedabad, m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
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of Bandra. Hduc: Ahmedabad Higb School; 
ElpMnstone Coll.j Bombay ; Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John's Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn., Bombay, 
unveiled by H. E. Sir George Lloyd ; Sir 
D. B, Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Univ., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Kowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L. Covernton's portrait for Blphinstone 
Colh; Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Valdl’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad; and H.H. 
the Nawab of Bampur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Hampur. H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson’s 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay ; portrait of H. E. Sir 
James Sitfon for Council Hall, Patna, painted 
a large portrait of Lord Braiiourne for Bom- 
bay Secretariat. Member of the Government of 
Bombay Board of Examiners for Art Examina- 
tions, 1017-193(3. Chosen by the Govt, 
of India to copy Royal portraits 

in England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi, Dy. Director, Sir J. J. School of 
.irt, Bombay, 1931-35, and Associate Director 
in lasl. Awarded Royal Silver .lubileo 
: Medal 1935. Address : The ‘Studio’, 20 
Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 

LALUBHAI SAMAiDAS, Sm, Rt. a926), J.P., 
0,I,B,(1014). b. October 1863. !». Satyavati, d. 
of Bhimrao Bolanatli Divatia of Ahmedabad. 
Educ. : Bhavnagar High School and Elphin- 
stone College. Tinder-Secretary to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and Revenue 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar. Resigned service 
in 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gysi Klynanjung. 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian 
Cement Company, Scindla Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. Director in Commercial 
firms and banks. Nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Council In 1910, 1913 and 1916. 
President of the All-India Industrial 
Conference at Karachi in 1913; Member, 
Maclagan Committee on Co-operation, 1914- 
1915; President, Mysore .Co-opcratlvo Con 
ference, 1915; Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1921-23; Member, Senate of 
Bombay University; Hon. Treasurer, Adams 
Wylie Hospital, 1018-22 and of Seva Sadan ; 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, 1917-18; Elected to Council of 
State, 1920; Member, Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, 1923-24 ; President, 
Indian Economic Conference at Benares, 1925. 
Ag. Member, Bombay Exectitive Council, 1925. 
President of Madra.s, Bihar and Orissa and 
United Provinces Co-operative Conference in 
1926, 1928 and 1929; President, Bombay 
Swadeshi League, 1932-33. Address : Andheri, 
wft B. B. & C. I. Railway. 

LAMBERT, Hbnuy, M.A. (Cantab.) ; Principal. 
Patna CoUege. 6. 22 Eeb. 1881. m. Violet 
Crawford, d. of Lt.-Col. D.G. Crawford, I.M.S. 
(retired). Etfuc: Perse School ; Trinity CtolL, 
Cambridge. Asst. Master, Related School, 
for nearly three years; Indian Educational 
Service ; Inspector of Schools in Benj ' 


LAMOND, Sill WiLMAM, TCt. (1936), Managing 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, b. 21 July 
1887. m, Ethel Specchly. Edue: Harris 
Academy, Dundee. Pour years with iloyiil 
Bank of Scotland; joined Bank of Bombay 
in December 1907. Address ; 3, Theatrii 
Road, Calcutta. 

LANGLBV, GEORflB HARRY, M.A„ Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 

l, 1926; b. 14 July 1881 ; s. of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley ; m. 1913, Eveliii 
Mary Biggart, Armagh, Educ: The Univer- 
sity, Reading; Scholar in Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906; M.A. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction, 
University of London, 1909; Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913; Ihrofossor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921-25 ; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
September 1925. President, Indian Pliiloso- 
phical Congress, 1931 ; Chairman, Inter- 
University Board, 1983-34. Publications: 
Articles in Mind ; Proceedings of Aristotelian 
Society ; Hibberb Journal; Philosoply: Monisb; 
Quest: Dacca University Bulletin ; Indian 
Plillosophical Review; Indian Journal of 
Philosophy, etc. Address : Ramna, Dacca, E. 
Bengal. 

LATIMER, Sir Courtenay, B.A. (Oxon), 
K.C.I.B, (1935) C.I.E. (1920) C.S.L (1931) 
Agent to the Governor- General jin the States 
of Western India. 6. September 22, 1880. 

m. Isabel Primrose, d. of late Sir Robert 
Alkman. Educ : St. Paul’s School and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I.C.8. 1904; joined 
Political Dept., 1908; Revenue Commissioner. 
N.W.P.P., 1929 ; Resident in Kashmir, 1981. 
A.G.G in the States of Western India, 1932. 
Publications: Census of India 1913. Vo). 
XIll, North-West Erontier Province. 
Address : Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

LATIPi, Alha, C.I.E, 1932; O.B.E., 1919; 
M.A., LL.M. Cantab ; LL.D. Dublin ; Barr., 
I.G.S, ; b. 12 Nov. 1879; c.s. of late C. A. 
Latif, Bombay ; m. Nasima, d, of late Justice 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay ; two s. two d. 
Educ: St. Xavier’s School and Coll., Bombay, 
passing first in Inter, examination Bombgy 
University 1 897, also London, Paris, Heidelberg, 
Cairo; joined 1898, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge 
(scholar and Macmahon Law student); 
Ist Class Honours in 1st year examination 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and in both parts 
of Law Tripos ; 2nd cl. Honours in modern 
Langs. Tripos ; headed poll for Committee, 
Oamb. Union Society, also stroked L.M.B.O. 
2nd boat in Lent races, 1901 ; Senior Whowell 
scholarship (Camb.) and Barstow scholarship 
(Inns of Court) in international law and allied 
subjects, 1902 ; 1st el. Degree of Honour of 
Government of India for eminent proficiency in 
Arabic, 1908 ; joined as Asstt. Commr. . 
in Punjab Jan. 1903; since held administra- 
tive, judicial, secretariat and political offloes ; 
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(mpdfil.) ;Dliib. Jiidgc, Delhi, 1911-12 ; Director,* j 
of Puhlio liistrucUnn, IlydDraliEid State 1913- 
1 0 ; Dy. Coinmr. Hiiisar 1 91 8-21 ; Uocmiting 
badge and iiiention in Gaz. of India for valuable 
war services, 1919; sec. transfd. depts. 
also member, Legis. Council, Punjab, 1921-2-1 
Dy. Commr. Karntll, 1924-27; Uommr. and 
Pol. Agent, Ambala ; also inember. Council of 
State Nov. 1927 ; Delegate, Interna- 
tional Law Conf., Tlio Hague, March 1930; 
substitute delegate and adviser, International 
Labour Oonf„ Geneva, June 1930 ; Dclegato, 
Intor-ParliaraMitary Conf., London, July 1930; 
duty with 1st Indian Hound Table Conference, 
London, Sep. 1930 ; Comnir. Multiin, March 
1931 ; duty with 2nd Indiati Hound Table 
Conference, London, Aug. 1 931 ; Sec. Con- 
.sultative Committee (I. it. T. C.) Dellil, 
Jan. 1932 ; duty with 3rd Indian Hound 
Table Conference, London, October 1932; 
Commr. Lahore, Jan. 193 5, Financial Oom- 
miasionor (Hevenue), Punjab, April-July 1933, 
and from Feb. 1934. PubKcntions: Blfccts of 
War on Property, being studies in Inter- 
national Law and Policy, 1908; Industrial 
Punjab, 1911; The All-India Alphabet; a 
step towards Federation, 1934; various ad- 
dresses, articles, reports. Address: Secretariat, 
Lahore; Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London. 

LATTHE, Diwan Bahadur Anna Babaji, 
M,A., LL.B. (Bombay), b. 1878. m. 
to J yotsnabal Kadre of Kolhapur. Ednc. : 
Deocan College, Poona; Prof, of English. 
Bajarara College, Kolhapur, 1907-1911; 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1911 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion (and Karnatak Non-Braliman League 
Edited " Deccan Ryot (1918-20) ” ; Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member of the University Heform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1026-30. Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 

1930. Attended Indian Hound Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Del^ation. Chairman, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Belgaura District, 1 932. Publications : 
“Introduction to Jainism” (English); 
"Growth of British Empire in India” 
(Marathi) ; “ Memoirs of Shahn Chhatrapati ”, 

“ Shri Shahu Chhaotrapaticho Charitra” 
in Marathi (192.5); Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1930; “The Federal 
Constitutions of the World ” (Marathi) 

1931. Address : Belgaura, 

LBFTWIOn, Ohaedes Gereans, O.B.E, (1919). 

Indian Trades Agent, East Africa, 
b. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Fawous of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Edue. : Christ's 
Hospital and St, John’s College, Cantab. 
Entered I.O.S, 1896. Served in C. P. 
Addiress : Mombassa, 

LEGGB, Fkancis Ceoid, O.B.E., V, D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Hail- 
way Conference Assocn. b. 14 September 
1873. Edue : Sherborne School. ■ Address ; 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LE HUYET, Ht. Rev, Mgr. Pius, O. M. Cap. 
H. 0. Bishob oe AJMER. Lorieut (France). 
b. 28 November 1870. Edue : Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888. 


.Toined Mt.sslon of Hajputana, November 
1894. Ordained priest 21 .Inly 1895. Chap- 
lain at Ajmer, Hector of iSt. Anselm’s High 
School (1904-1931). Appointed Bishop '9 
June 1931. Consecrated 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address : Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 

LIAQAT Hay AT Khan, Nawab, Sie, Kt., 
O.B.E., Aitm.adudaula Viqarulmulk, Tazim 
Sardar ; Prime Minister of Patiala State; 
b, 1st February 1887. m. d. of Mian Nizam- 
muddiu, late Prime Minister of Paonch State, 
Edwe ; Privately. Address: Patiala. 

LINDSAY, SIR DAROY, Kt. (192.5), O.B.E.. 
1919, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911); M.L.A. 

I b. Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 

1 Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address : 26, 

i Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 

I LINDSAY, Sir Haruy Alexander Fanshawe. 
K.C.LE,, C.B.E., I.C.S., Imperial Institute, 
London, b. 11 Marcli 1881. m. Kathleen,* 
Louise Huntington ; two s. Edue.: St. Pauls, 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford, 
Arrived in India 1905 and served In Benga, 
as Asst, Collr. and Mgto.; Under-Secretary to 
Government, Hevenue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910 ; transferred to Bihar, 
1912 ; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev. 
Department, 1912 ; Under-Secretary to Govt, 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 ; O.B.E., 1919 ; Olfg. Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921 ; Indian Trade Commissioner, 
from 1st February 1023, C.I.E. in 1926, 
K.C.I.E. In 1934. Address: Bengal Club.- 
Calcutta, and Oriental Club, London. 

LINLITHGOW, 2nd Marquess op (cr. 1902). 
Victor Alexander John Hope, K.T., 1928; 
P.C. 1935; G.C.I.E., cr. 1929 ; D.L. ; T.D., 
Earl of Hopetoun 1703 ; Viscount Aithrie, 
Baron Hope 1703 ; Baron Hopetoim (U.K.) 
1809 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 1814 ; Viceroy 
and Governor- General of India from April 
10.30 ; Lord Lieutenant of West Lothian ; 
Chairman of Market Supply Committee 
1933-36 ; late Chairman, Meat Advisory 
Committee, Board of Trade; Chairman of 
Medical Research Council 1934-36 ; Chairman, 
Governing Bodjq Imperial College of Science 
and Technology 1934-36 ; late Director of the 
Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows Fimd and 
Life Assurance Socicl.y, J. & P. Coates Ltd., 
Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd.; British 
Assets Trusts Ltd.; Second British Assets 
Trusts Ltd,; Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh Ltd. 6. 24 Sep, 1887 ; e.s. of 1st 
Marquess and Hon, Hersey de Moleyns, 
Sioi d. of 4tli Lord Vontry a. father 1908 ; 
m. 1911, Doreen Aland, 2nd d. of Ht. Hon. 
Sir F. Milner 7th Bt. ; twin s. three d. Edue : 
Eton. Served European War 1914-18 (dos- 
liatches); and commanded 1st Lotliians and 
Border Armoured Oar Company 1920-20 ; 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty 1922-24; Dy. 
Chairman of Unionist Party Organisation 
1924-26 ; . Rrcsideut of Navy League 1924-31 ; 
Chairman, Departmental Committee on Dis- . 
trilnition and Prices of Agricultural Produce, 
1923; Chah'inan of Edinbiugh and East of 
Scotland College of Agriculture, 1924-38; 

. Chairman, Royal Commission 
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Agi'iciilUiro ; ChaicmaTi, Jt. SclRct ComnaittRC 
on Indian Oonsfcifcritional .Uelorm 1933 •, 
llooreationB, golf, sliootinf?. Hoii : s, Earl of 
ITopcfonn, q.v. Address: Viceroy's House, 
New Belhi, India, Hopctonn House, Soutli 
Qu(‘ensferry, idiilithgowshiro. T. ; South 
Quecnsfen'y 17, Olnbs ; Carlton, New and 
Edinburgh. 

LIVINGSTONE, Aec'hiiuli) Macdonaid, M.A. , 
B.Sc. (Edin.)., Agricultural Marketing Advisor 
to the Government of India, b. 25 January 
1890. m. Gladys Mary Best, 1918. TSdiw. 
Privately and at Edinluirgh. 41 years R.E.A. 
(31 years in Eranec) rank of Major from 

1924. Senior Marketing Olficor, Ministry of 
Agriculture, London. Publiculions : various 
mainly .oflioial. Address: Office of the 
Agrinultnral MarketinR Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India, Old Secretariat Buildings, 

■ Dcdhi. 

LLOYD, ATANHtTBEaT. B.A. (Cantab.), C.S.I., 
O.I.B., I.C.S., Member, Central Board of Reve- 
nue. h. August 30, 1883. m. Violet Mary, d. of 
the late J . 0. Orrock. Educ . : King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonville & Caius 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 ; Member, Central 
Board of Revenue since 1923. Officiated as 
Ein.ancc Member, Govenun-Generars Exe- 
cutive Council, June-August, 1933. Address ; 
Delhi and Simla. 

LLOYD, Lt.-Cob. CH-AMiES Geoffrey, C.I.E. 
(1910), M,a., Indian xlrmy. b. 12 March 
1884. m. Nora Evelyn (nee) Jameson. 
Edfuc. •• Repton and Cambridge. Commissioned 
Essex Regiment, 1904 ; Indian Army Service 
Corps, 1912; service in Great War, Prance ; 
Gallipoli; Mesopotemia; North Persia and Kur- 
distan. Publications : Warlike Snips and Snaps; 
Matrimonial Weals and Woes; Babu Pichc 
Lai in Em-ope ; Higglodcy-Piggledey (all 
above under pen-name of Balm Piche Lai, 
B.A.) ; Prom an Indian State. Address : 
The Bath Clnh, 34, Dover Street, London, 
W. 1, and Headquarters, Lahore District, 
Lahore. 

LOHARU, The Hon. Nawab sir amir-to-Din 
Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet. 
b. 1800, S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Mcghal 
tribe. Abdiaated in favour of his Heir-Ap- 
parent and Successor in 1920 voluntarily 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions. For two years Mem, of Imp. 
Leg. Council and for two years Mem. of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Adviser to 
the Malorkotla State in the Punjab for 12 
years. Attached to Pol. Dept, in Mesopotamia. 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 
was Nawab B.egent during the minority of 
his grandson the Nawab of Loharu, which 
terminated in November 1 931 on the assump- 
tion of full ruling powers by H.H. Lieutenant 
Nawab Mirza Aminuddin Ahmad Khan 
Rahadur Pakhnxd-daula, the present ruler of 
Loharu State. Address : Loharu, Punjab, 

LORT-WILLIAMS, Hon. Mr. Justiob ■ JOHN 
,RoLLF,.sa'ON, E.C. (1922), Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta, b. 14 September 1881. 


m. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, 0 . c. of laic 
Edward Rusisel, The Hermitage, Hampsicad. 
Educ : Merchant Taylors ; ijondon University; 
Tancred student, 1902, Barrister, Lincoln’."! 
Inn, 1904: Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924-28. President, Hardwieko So- 
ciety, 1911; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 ; Stockport, December 1910 ; 
(Co. U.) M. P. Rotheriiithe 1918-1922 ; (U) 
1923. Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
six years in Middlessex Imperial Yeomanry. 
Member of the L. C. C. (Limohoiise), 1907-10 ; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee; Ap- 
pointed Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927. 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

LOTHI.AN, Arthur Cunningham, c.t.e., Addi. 
Secretary to the Government of India, Poreigu 
and Political Department, b. 27th June 1887. . 
ra. Mary Helen Maegregor. Educ. : University 
of Aberdeen ; Chri.st Church Oxford. AI.A, (].st 
Hons. Mathematics), B.Sc. (special distinc- 
tion). Entered I.O.S., 1910 ; Assistant 

Magistrate, Bengal, 1911-13. Joined Indian 
Political Department in 1915 and served .suh- 
.sequeutly as Political officer in Ceixtral India, 
Kashmir Hyderabad, Mysore, Bajpntna, 
Baroda, and yvith the Govermont of India ; 
Resident at Jaipur 1929-1931 ; Resident in 
Mewar and Political Agent, Southern 
Rajpntana States, 1030-31 ; Resident at 
Baroda 1932-33 ; Prime Minister, Alwar, 
President, Council of State, Bharatpur, 
and Political Agent, Eastern Rajpntana 
States 1933, Resident in Jaipur and the 
Wester States of Rajpntana 1933-34. Olfg. 


LO W, Francis, J.P., Editor. The Times of India, 
b. 19 November 1893. ni. Margaret Helen 
Adams. Eduo : Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen. Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Officer, 
Inteiligence, G. H. Q, 1919. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, Y'Ae 
Times of India, 1922 ; Asst. Editor, 1927- 
1932. Address: 57-0, Warden Road, Bombay. 

LOYD, Rt. Rev. P. H. see Naslk, Bishop of. 

LUMBY, Arthur Friedrich Rawson, B.A. 
(Cambridge), C.I.E. (1927); O.B.E. (1923); 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Indian Army, Deputy 
Secretary, Army Department, h. 13 August 
1890 ; m. Lettice Mary, younger d. of Rev. 
F. K. Hodgldnson (20th Juno 1016). Educ: 
Rugby and Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Joined Indian Army 1912; Great W’ar, 
Egypt, Gallipoli, F’rance. Wounded, G.S.O. 3 
and G.S.O. 2, A.H.Q., India, 1910-1928; 
Secretary, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 
1925*26 ; Asst. Secretary, Army Department, ! 
1928-33; Deputy Secretary, 1934; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1934. Address: Army 
Department, New Delhi and Simla : C/o 
Lloyds Bank, 6, Pall Mall, l.oudon. 

LYLE, Thomas MoEimERiiy. B.E., A.R.C.Sc. I., 
C. I. E. (1928), I. S. E., Superintending 
Engineer, Irrigation Works, U. E. 6. 24 


May 1880. m. Mary Stowarfc I’orsytll, 
1022. Bduc . : Sfc. Aiulnjw’s Collogii, Dublin, 
Iloyal College of Science, Ireland, 
Quuen’a College, 3?(!ll:ist and Iloyal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1008, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction nnder London 
County Council 1003-00; api)td. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P. India in 
1000 ; employed on various large construction 
works, Including Gangao Dam on Ken Iliver 
in C.l. ; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal llosorvoir' and Kararnnasa Feodor cut 
and headworks ; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda Canal 
including the Jagbura Syphon and other cross 
drainage works 1921-29. War service in Wazi- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.0.0,, 
Bnshire Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persia). 
Address : Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Luolniow, U.P. 

MACKENZIE, ARTHUK HENDERSON, C.S.I. 
(1933), M.A., B.Sc.. A.B.O. Sc.. C.I.B. 

(1928) ; Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Osmania Univer- 
sity Hyderabad, Deccan, b. February 9, 1880. 
m. Zora Gibson Harwood. Educ. Hoyal 
Academy Inverness, Aberdeen Univ., 
Koyal Coll, of Science, London. Principal, 
Secondary School, Newton Abbot, 1907-08 ; 
Inspector of Schools, United Provinces, 
1908-09 ; Principal Government Training 
College, Allahabad, 1909-1920 ; Chief Inspec- 
tor of Vernacular Education, United Pro- 
vinces, 1920-21, Member of the Legislative 
Coundl, United Province.s, 1022-34, Director 
of Public Instruction, United Provinces, 
1921-84. Offleiating Ediusational Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, 1930. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

MACKLTN, The Hon. Mr. Ju.stice Albert 
S 0RT.\iN Homer, B.A,, Judge, Bombay High 
Court, b. 4 March, 1890. ; m. April 14, 1920. 
Educ : Westminster and Christ Church, 

O. xford. Arrived in India, 1913; served in' 
Bombay as Asst. Collector and Magistral c ; 
Asst, .fudge and Asst. Sessions Jtidge, 
1922; Asst, Judge and Additional 
Sessions Judge, 1023; Offg. Judge 
and Sessions Jiidgc, 1924, Kegistriir High 
Court, Appellate Side, 1926; Judge and 
Sessions Judge, 1929; Judicial Asst, and 
Additional Ses'sions .ludge, Aden, 1929; Otfg. 
Seereiary to Govt. Legal Department, 1931 ; 
J udicial Commissioner in the States of Western 
India, J 932 ; Olfg. .Tudge, High Court, Bombay, 
1931- ; .fudge, High Court, 1935. Address:' 
High Court, Bombay, 

MA0m:aH0N, major- Gener-vl Hugh Francis 
Edward, O.B. (19.31) ; C.B.E, (1925) ; M.C., 

P. S.C. D.A. and Q.M.G. Northern Command 
Headtiuarters Rawalpindi, 6. 13th Oct. 1880. 
m. Agnes Hearn, older d. of A, E. Gumming, 
Esq., Educ : Pooldingtoii, Bedford, H.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, 
1900 ; joined S. & T. C., 1904; Instruevtor. 
Staff College, Quetta, 1919-23; A.A. and 

8 .M.G., Wazlristan District 1923-1927; 

.D.M. and Q., A.H.Q., 1928 ; D.D.S. & T. 
A.H.Q., 1929 ; D.S.T., A.H.Q.. 1929 : D. A. 


and Q.M.G. Northern Command, 193;i; A.D.O. 
to H. M. the King, 1929 ; Col., 1022; Major- 
General, 1930. Served in Waziristan Campaign, 
1900-02 ; the Great W:ir 1<)14-1 918 ; despat- 
ches 5 times, M. 0. and Bt. of Lt. Colonel ; 
Kurdistan, 1919; Waziristau, 1923-24; 
Despatches, O.B.E. Addres.'! ; llawalpindi. 

MACMULLEN, General sir Cyril Norman, 
K.C.B., O.M.G,,C.I.E.,D.S.O., General Oflieer 
Commanding Eastern Command, 1931. b. 

1877. Served N.W. Frontier. 1897-98 (medal 
and clasp) ; Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal) ; European War, 1914-19 (despatches, 
O.M.G., D.S.O., Brevet Lt.-Col., Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
Bank of India Ltd., Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
and several other joint stock comp;aiics. 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23. 
de Guerre); Afghan W.ar, 1919; Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27; G. 0. C. 
Hiiwalpindi District, 1927-1932. Address; 
Naini Tal (Summer) ; Bareilly (Winter). 

MACNBE, Eustace Alberio, M.A. (Cantab,); 
V.D. (1921); Director of Public Instruction, 
Central Provinces, b. 11 Nov. 1886. m. 
Irene Mary (Porter). Eduo. St. Paul’s School, 
London, and Clare College, Cambridge. Ap- 
pointed to Indian Educational Service, 26th 
October 1908. Publications: Exercises in 
English Grammar and Idiom ; Editor of 
“ Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools ” 
(2nd edition). Address : Nagpur, 

MACONACHIE, SIR IliCHARD HOY, K.B.E., 
O.I,B., B.A., I.O.S. H. M.’s Minister at Kabul 
since 1930. b. 8 September 1886. Educ . : 
Tonbridge and Univ, College, Oxford ; arrived 
in India Nov. 1909 and served in the Punjab 
as asstt. commr.; asst, commissioner, Peshawar, 
1914 ; personal assistant to Chief Commander, 
N. W. F. Province, May 1914; assistant 
commissioner, Bannu, February 1915 ; ditto 
Dera Ismail Khan, October 1916 ; Under 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, March 1917 ; on military 
service from October 1917 to October 1919. 
First Assistant to Agent to Governor- General 
in llajputana, November 1919 ; Offg. Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, November 1921 ; 
Coiuiscllor, H. M.’s Legation at Kabul, Febru- 
ary 1922; Offg. Deputy Secretary to Goyern- 
ment of India, Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1925 ; C.I.E. (1926) ; Deputy 
Commissioner, Hazara, April 1926 ; on special 
duty in Foreign and Political Department, 
1927; Political Agent, Kurram, 1928; H. M.’s 
Minister at Kabul, March 1930; K.B.E. (1931). 
Address: Kabul. 

MAOPHERSON, The Hon. Sir (Thomas) 
STEWART, M. A. (Edin.) ; C.I.E. (1922) ; Kt. 
(1933) ; Barristcr-at-Law ; Ex-Judge, High 
Court, Patna, h. 21 Aug. 1876. m. Helen 
Cameron, M.A„ eldest d. of the Rev. A. B. 
Cameron, D.D. Bdinburgii 5s. 2(i. Educ; George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgli ; Edinburgh 
University and Trinity College, Oxford. 
Entered Indian Civil Service, Bengal, in 1899 
and served in Bihar and Orissa from 1912; 
Dist. Magto. and CGllr., Settlement Oflleor 

■ " irintendent, 

; Secretary 
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to the Legislative Council; Registrar, Patna' 
High Court ; and Judge, Patna High Court ; 
■Vico-Cliancellor, Patna University 1930-33. 
PM&KcaJio'/w Ranchi District Gazetteer, 
jointly ; Settlement Report of Porahat. 
Address : Patna, India, 

MACTAGGART, OonONEI. CHAttliES, C.S.I.,| 
1919; O.IJL; Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P. b. 1861. Educ.: Camp- 
belltown Gram. Sob. Glasgow Univ., Ent. 
I.M,S., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902; 
Mem., Indian Pactory Labour Ooinmi.s3ion, 
1907-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address : Luclmow. 

MoKBNZIE, The Rkv. John, M.A. (Aberdeen), 
1904 D.D, (Aberdeen), 1034 ; Senior Cnuniii- 
gham Pellow, New College, Edinburgh, 
1908 ; Principal, Wilson Coiiegc, h, IS 
June 1883. m. Agnes I’erguson Dinces. 
Edtic. : Aberdeen University, New College, 
Edinburgh; Tubingen University. Ordained 
1908 ; Appointed Professor in Wilson College, , 
1908 ; Appointed Principal, 1921 ; Fellow of | 
the University of Bombay, President, ' 
Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26 ; 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society 
1927-29. Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Univer-i 
sity, 19.31-33. Publications: Hindu Ethics 
(Oxford Univ. Press). Edited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Work by R. S. Simpson, D.D. (J ames 
Clarke) ; Edited The Cliriatian Task in India 
(Macmillan). Address : Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 

McNAIR, Geouge DouctIAS, The Hon. Mk- 
Jliai'iCE, B.A. (Oxou) ; M.B.E; (Mil.) Judge, 
Cakmtta High Court. 6. 30 April 1887. m. 
Primrose, younger d. of the late Douglas, 
Garth and a&h. Gartii. Edue : Charter House i 
and New College, Oxford. Called to the Bar 
1911 ; practised in Calcutta from 1912; Joined 
LA.R.O. ; S(5rved in Mesopotamia 1916-19; 
practised at Privy Cmmcil Bar 1920-1933. 
Alldress: High Court, Calcutta. 

MADAN, Jasaedan Atmakam, B.A., C.I.B., 
I.G.S., Secretary to Government, Revenue 
Department, Bomhay, since Ma'ch 1934. 
b. 12 February 1885. m. Champubai, d. 
of late H. P. Pitale, J. P, Edue: Bombay, 
OxfoKi and Cambridge. Assistant Collector, 
1909, and Asst. Settlbraent Officer; Collector 
and Registrar, Co-opei'ativo Societies, Bombay, 
1020; Joint Secretary, Royal Commission 
on Agricultiu-e, 1926-28; Chairman, Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 1929; Director 
of I.abour lutelligeuce and Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, 1930. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

MADGAYKAR, SIR GOVIND DINANATH, Kt., 
B.A., I.C.S., 6. 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadrabai 
Pandit. Ndao St. Xavier’s High School, St. 
Xavier’s College, Elphlnstone College, and 
Ballioi. Passed the I.O.S, in 1892; served in 
Biu'ma for 3 years ; became Dist. and Sessions 
Judge in 1905 ; Additional Judicial Oommis- 



MA'DHO RAM, DnvAN UAHAmm Die wan, 
Chief Secretary, Cliamba State. A Chamba 
State subject, descendant of the well-known 
Choudhri familv of Jummu .ami RaslimiJ'. 
6. April (1883). Fir.st 
Matriculate and First 
Undergraduate of the 
Cluimba State. Joined 
service in the S t a t c 
JSducation Department 
in (1902). Transferred to 
the State Sceretariat in 
1910 as P c r s o u a 1 
Assistant; was trained 
ill administrative and 
executive work personally 
by His late Higlmess Raja Sir Bhuri Singh. 
Trained in Settlemeut, llcvemio and Jiidicial 
Work in the Punjab. Private Secretary 
(1919) ; Chief Secretary, (1922) ; Rai Sahib 
(1923) ; Rai Bahadur, (1925) ; Diwan 
Bah.adur, (1934). Granted three hundred 
acres of land in perpetuity iu appreciation of 
loyal and meritorious services in April 1934 
at the time when the Hon. the A.G.G., Punjab 
States gave the medal and .sanad of Diwan 
Bahadur. A keen sportsman taking very 
good interest in indoor and outdoor games 
including shooting ; Scout CJoramissloner 
of the State. Address : Chamba, (Via 
Dalhousie, Punjab). 


Poona, 


Its, Koregaon Park, 


Toronto ; D.D. Western University of Canadt.. , 
b. 8 Dec, 1871, Educ : Highgate School, Corpu.s 
Clirtstl College. Cam. Ordained, d. 1894 ; 
p. 1895 Lon. ; Principal, St. Paul's Divinity 
Sch., Allahabad, 190;j. Principal, Jay Nara- 
yans High School, Benares, 1907 ; Ag. S(?cy. 
O.M.S., [J.P., 1908-09 : Secretary, 1909-1913 ; 
Sec. 0. M. S., Indian Group 191.3; Canon of 
Lucknow, 1910-15 ; Bishop of Tinnevelly, 
1915-22. Publieutiotis : “ Re%'elation ” in 

Bishop’s Commentaries for India and 'The 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, Translated to .Madras 
1 Jan. 1923. Address : The Dioce.san Office, 
t*athedral, P.O. Madras. 

MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, Mahomisi) AKBAK- 
KHAN, M.L.C., First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. b. 1878. 
Educ. : at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factorie.s 
there ; also started ginning factories at 
Ranebannur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 300 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
its benefits to the other ryots of his place 
and neighbourhood ; is President, Hubli 
Anjuman-i-Islam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
raedans ; was Vice-President of the Hubli 
Municipality for some years and was olooted 
the President of tliat Municipality in 1931. 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Municipality in 1932 for another triennium, 
Waa again elected President of the Hubli 


for aiiotliur tvip.niiitiin in Suptr. 
193.'.. .RcciTiifiit of H. M. thn Kins’.s Silver 
Juiiiiee Jroiial. Publications: Kanarose 
translation of .Mr. G. F. Keatiiifre’s “Itiiral 
lOeonomy in the Bombay Deccan;” Kanarese 
translation of “ Britain in India, Have wo 
Benefited V' Address ; Opposite Native General 
Liljrary, Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 

MAHA.TANI, Ganesh SakHAUAM, M.A. (Can- 
tab). ; Bh.D. (Cantab.); B.A. (Bom.); Smith's 
Prizeman (1926) ; Principal and Professor 
of JVfatliematioB, Fergusson College, Poona. 
6. 27 Nov. 1898. »i. Induniati Paranjpye, 
cl. of Mr. H. P. Paranjpye and niece of Dr. 
B. P. Paranjpye. IScluc: High School, 
Satara, Fergu.sson College, Poona, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. First in Intermediate 
(Second Sanskrit .Scholar) and the B. A. 
Examination, Dnke of Edinburgh Fellow. 
Wont to England as Government of India 
Scholar ; returned to India in 1927 ; appointed 
Principal, Fergiisson College, 1929 ; obtained 
-King’.s Coiniuirision, U.T.O. Ideut. ; Passed 
promotion E.\'amination to “ Captain ”, 1935. 
Puhlieiitions : “ Los.soiis in Elementary 

Analy.sis ” for Honours Courses of Indian 
Universities, and some mathematical publica- 
tions especially contribution to Theory of 
Ferromagnetic Cry.stals (published in the 
Transactions of the Koyal Society, London). 
Address: Fergusson College, Poona, 4. 

MAHALANOBIS, S.O.,B.Sc. (Bdin.), F.H.S.B., 
I.E.S.; (retired) Prof, of Physiology, Carmi- 
chael Modloal College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, 1900-27. Fellow, and 
Professor, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Member, Governing Body, Science College, 
Calcutta University, b, Calcutta, 1867; m. 1992 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharanl of Cooch-Behar. 
Educ. : Edinburgh Univ. Publications: 
Muscle Fat in Salmon ; Life History of 
Salmon; New form of Mjmgraph; Teachers’ 
Manual; Text Book of Science. Address: 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 

]i[ A H A R A ,T K TT M A 11 AMAIUIT SINOH of 
Kapurtlmla, Major C.I.E., I.A., M.A. 

(Oxon.); Household Minister ami Commandant 
•State Forces, second son of His Highness the 
Maharaja of ICapurthala. 6. 
5th August 1898. Mduc.: 
Vienna, France, Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Served 
in Franco with the Indian 
Army during the Great War. 
Honorary Major Indian 
Army (1930) ; served as 
Honorary A.D.O. to His 
Excellency the Commander 
in-Chlef in India, (1926-30) ; 
Staff Officer to General 
Gourad, Military Governor, Paris, during his 
tour In India winter, (1928-29) ; C.I.E. 
June 1936, 

MAHDI HUSAIN, KlUlt WAHUD-TO-DAXmA, 
AZOB-UIrMUIiK, NAWAB MIRZA KHAH 
Bahadur, C.1,E.; b, 1834. Edue.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia,, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, andj 

Europe ; visited Moexa, Medina, Haymloni, 
Address : Tlrminlgaz, Lucknow. ' 



MAHMOOD SCRAMNAD, Saheb BAHADUR ’ 
Khan Bahadur (I930), M.L.C., Landholder, 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Elected Member, S.Kanara District Board 
Elected Member, S. K. Gist. Educational 
Louncil. b. 7 March 1870, m. 1808 to 
Mrs. Maryam Schammul. Educ. : St. 
Aloysius’ College and Govt. College, Maug.alore 
and Christian College, Madras. Served on the 
^uth Kanara Dist. Board for about 20 years ; 
Hon. Magistrate for 10 years, since 1913: Pio- 
neer of Moplah education in S. Canara. Started 
the Azizia Mnsliin Educational Association in 
South Kanara in 19u7 and Madras Moplali 
Amelioration Committee in 1922. Elected 
Member of the First and Second Legislative 
A.ssemblyaud 3rd and 4th Legislative Council, 
Madras, Government awarded a Coronation 
Medal and a Certificate in recognition of his 
services on Local Boards and his special 
interest in Moplah education ; Presided at the 
3rd Annual Confee. of all Kerala Muslim 
Aikya Sangh.am in 192."). Leader of the Govt. 
Deputation to the Andamans to investigate 
into the Moplah Colonization Scheme in 1925 ; 
•Presided at the first district Muslim Edu- 
cational Confee., S, Kanara in 1920. Member, 
Mahomedan Religious Endowment Committee, 
Kasaragod. Vice-President, Madras Presidency 
Moslem Leagim; Member. Staff Selection 
Board, Madras, 1928 ; Member, Senate 
Madras University, 1930. President, Taluk 
Board, Kasaragod. AwWwr; The Moplah 
Willsh Act, 1928 (Madras). Address: Sea 
View, Kasaragod, S, Kanara. 

MAHMUDABAD (OuDH) : Raja Mahmmad 
Amir Ahmed Khan, Khan Bahadur, Raja of 
b. 6th November 1914 m. in 1927 to the Rani 
Saheba of Bilehra. , Succession; 23rd May 
1931 . Educ : In La Martinier College, Luck- 
now and rmder Emmpean and Indian private 
tutors. The Raja Saheb is highly cultured 
and very broad-minded. Ho has extensively 
travelled in Europe and the Near East. Deeply 
intcj-ested in Reforms and Polities, Address : 
Butler Palace and Qaisarbagh, Lucknow; 
Galloway House, Naini Tal ; Mahmudabad 
(Oudh). 

MAHOMEDALI, KHAN Bahadur, Nawab Sted, 
I.S.O. ! Enb. Govt. Service, 1873; Insp.-Gon. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1913 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabl-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English. 4, 

Ballygungo, Calcutta. 

MAHON, CoiONED Aiprep Erne,st, D.S.O., 
(1918) ; Indian Army (retired) ; on staff of 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute since 
1930. b, 1878 ; s. of R.H. Downes Mahon of 
Oavetown, Co. Roscommon, m. Frances 
Amelia, d. of Rev. Robert Harloe Fleming ; 
Educ. privately. Lieut, 5th Bn, Couu.aught 
Rangers, 1899; Lieut, 87th Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, 1900 ; Lieut. 4th Ihmjab Infantry, 
1903; transferred to 56th (Coke’s) Rifles, 
1904 ; Second in Command 59th Royal 
Scinde Rifles, 1922; Commandant, 1st Bn. 
Frontier Forces Regt. (P.W.O. Sikhs), 1923- 
27; served South African War, (Queen’s 
Medal with four- clasps), European War ; 
GpieratioaS' in Franco and Bolgliim, 1014-15,' 
wounded at 2ud Battle of Yptes, (despatches) ; 
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llolimand. Blockade and Waziristan Expedl- 
lion, 1917; Gei-man Bast Africa, 1917-18 
(despatclicR, D.S.O.) ; Waziristan Eield. Eorce, 
1919-20; Commanded I09th Infantry (dcs- 
patelics, brevet of Lt. (Jol.) ; llazmak Meld , 
Borco, 192:1; Colonel 1924, Jubilee Medal 
1935 ; retired 3928. Publications : Numerous 
articles and short stories in various papers 
and magazines in England and India under 
non-de-plnmo Mea. Address : Manali, ICulu. 
Punjab. 

MAJITHIA.The Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sir 
SHNDAR SINGH, Kt, <1926) C.I,E. (1020); Ex. 
Eevenuo Member, Government of Punjab; 
h, 17th Eeb. 1872 ; m. grand-daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.CJ.B., Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State). Mduc. : Punjab Chiefs | 
College and Government College, Lahore. 
Worked as lion. Secretary of the Klialsa Coll.. 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920, Jubilee Medal 1935. Address: 
“ Majithia House, ” Albert Hoad, Amritsar 
(Punjab). 

MAJUMDAR Dwija Das, M.SO., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1027, and Offg. Manager, 
Central Publication Branch March, 1930. b. 
2nd Peh. 1890. m. Abhamayee, d. of late 
Promatna Nath Qiiosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
pur. Edua: Krisluiagar Collegiate School, 
Krishnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915 ; Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 ; Asstt. Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt, of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926. 
Address : 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Road, 
Calcutta. 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Kmshna Kant, M. L. A. 
Editor of Abhyudaya. Ediic.: at Allahabad. 
Publications : Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat 
Manoramas’ Patra, Matritva or Motherhood 
and .Baby Care and many others in Hindi. 
Member, AU-India Congress Committee ; 
President, District and Vice-President Thrice 
Congress Committee, Allahabad; Twice 
elected to the Legislative Assembly ; Ex- 
General .Secretary of the Independent Congress 
Party and All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammaiian. 
Address : Abhyudaya, Allahabad. . 

MALAVIYA Pandit Madan Mohan, b. Alla- 
habad, 25 Dec. 1861. m. 1884; four son? and 
three daughters Eduo: Sanskrit at «he 
Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 
B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 1886-1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889 ; The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1892; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1802; Alember, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress,. 1909 
and 193.8 ; Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1910-18 ; President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag ; 
Chief Soout, Sewa Samiti Scouts' Association; 


Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919 ; President, Hindu Mabasabha, 192:;- 
24. President, Sanatana Dliarnia Mabasabha, 
Member, .Le.gi.slativo Assembly sinee, 192-!. 
Resigned 1930. Address: Benares .Hindu 
University. 

MA.LBR KOTLA, HON. Khan, Sir ZutidGAR 
All Khan, K.C.S.I., 0.8.L; estate holder iu 
Malcr Kotla State ; Ch. Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911 ; Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1021 to 1925 ; at pre- 
sent elected member In the Legislative Assem- 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims. 
Publications: has written many books includ- 
ing Lives of “Maharaja Ranjit Singh ” and 
“ Slier Shah, Emperor of India ; also “ The 
Poetry of Iqbal.” b. 1876 ; Educ : Chiefs’ 
Coll., Lahore; Cambridge; Paris. Address: 
Lahore. 

MALIK, Sir Eirozkhan Noon, M.A. (Oxon.) 
High Commissioner for India, b. 7 May 
1893, Eduo : Chiefs’ College, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. iiar-at-Iaw, Inner 
Temple, London. Advocate of the Lahore 
High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927 and Education Minister 1930-1936. 
Address: India House, Aklwych, London 
W. C. 2. 

MALLIK, Devbndra Nath, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Sc.D. (Dub.), r.R.S.E., I.B.S. (Retd.); 
Principal, Carmichael College, Rangpur, 
Bengal, since 1926. b. Bengal 1866. 
EdiK, : St. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta ; Univer- 
sity Coll., London ; Peterhouso Cambridge. 
Publications : Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address: Rangpur,. Bengal. 

MANDLOI, lui Bahadur Govindrao 
Ramrao, S. M., Head of the ancient Jahgirdar 
Badnagara Nagar Brahmin family of Mandlois, 
who migrated (7th century) from Gujrat, 
Retained same status and 
privileges in times of 
Scindia and now in British 
Raj. Zemindar of 9 
from Arms 



Jh’imogeni- 
ture. .Enjoys conQdence 
of Govt, and Public, b. 

4th April (1875), Educ.; 

Nagpur, Jubbulpore; 

Member, Municipal Board, (1898); Hon. 
Magistrate, (1901-1935); First Glass Hon. 
Secretary, District Council (1902) Vice- 
President, M. C. (3912); President, 
Municipal Board (1916) ; Chairman. District 
Council) 1915-1930) ; .Member, M. C. (1808- 
1930) ; Member, District Council 
(1902-1930) ; Famine Relief Sanads (1890, 
1899, 1900 ) ; Census Sanads .First Class, 
(1901, 1911, 1921); War .Badge (1019); 
Rai Saheb (19l0); Rai Bahadur (1919); 
Silver Jubilee Medalist, (1935). Afore Criminal 
powers conferred. Address : Rai Bahadur 
G. R. Alandloi, Jaligirdar and Hon. Magistrate, 
Khandwa, Nimar (C.P.) 


MANIPUR, H. H. MAHARAJA. Sill ChhrA 
Ohanb Singh, K.O.S.L, C.B.E.; h. 1885; 
m. Marcli 17, 1905. Edius . : Mayo College, 
Ajmer, s. 1891. State has area of 8,456 eq. 
miles, and a population of 445,606. Salute 
11 guns. Address : Imphal, Manipur State, 
Assam. 

MANOHAR LAL, M.A. (Punjab), B.A. (Double 
First Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar-at-Law; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government, 1927-1930. b. 
31 Dee. 1879. Bduo : Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in Inter- 
national Law, 1904*1905; Principal, Randhir 
College, Kapurthala, 1906-1909 ; Minto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909-1912; Advocate, High Court, Lahore. 
Fellow and Syndic, Punjab University. Mem- 
ber, Legislative Council, Punjab. Publica- 
tions : Articles on economic subjects. 
Address: Fane Road, Lahore. 

MANSHARDT, CwFrORD, Pit.B., A.M. 
(Chicago) 1921, D. B., 1922, Ph.D. (Chicago) 
1924, D.D. (Chicago Theological Seminary) 
1932, Blatchford Fellow, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 1922-24. Director, The Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House and Director-Desig- 
nate, The Sir Dorabjl Tata Graduate School 
of Social Work. Educ ; Bradley Polytechnic i 
Institute, The University of Chicago, The 
Oliicago Theological Seminary, Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary (New York), Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Served with the 
American Expeditionary Forces during the 
World War. 1924-25 Editor, Religious Educ- 
cation (now Character) U.S.A. 1925; Desig- 
nated to Nagpada Neighbourhood House, 
Bombay, Hon.’ Secretary, District Benevolent 
Society of Bombay, Jt, Hon. Secretary, 'The 
Bombay Presidency Adult Education Asso- 

. elation ; . Hon. 'Treasurer, Bombay Mofussil 
Child Welfare, Maternity, and Public Health 
Council; Executive Committee, Bombay 
I’residency Infant Welfare Society ; Managing 
Committee, 'The Health Visitors Tn.stituto; 
Council, Bombay Vigilance Association; 
Executive Committee, Bombay Social Hygiene 
Council ; Advisor, 'The Sir Dorabji 'Tata 'Trust; 
1932 Visiting Professor in the University of 
Cliicago ; 1932 Aldeu-Tuthill Foundation Lec- 
turer in the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Publications : The Social Settlement as an 
Educational Factor in India (Association 
Press, Calcutta) ; Christianity in a Changing 
India (V.M.C.A. Publishing House, Calcutta.) 
Editor, Bombay 'To-day and To-morrow; 
Bombay Looks Ahead ; The Bombay Munici- 
pality at Work and Numerous articles in 
professional journals. Address: Nagpada 
NelghboiU'hood House, Byculla. 

MANSINQH, SAiiDAR, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, 
High Court, Lahore. Vice-President, The Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. (1923-1925) ; 1). 1887. Educ ; 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold MeSal for 
writing Punjabi poetry Is a larger of more 
than 20 years’ standing worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in cliargo of the Law 


Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) ; 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-23). Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sildi Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926 : Hon, Secretary, Khalsa Higli 
School; Oft'g. Judge, High Court, Patiala, 
1930-May 1932. Now practising as an Advo- 
cate at High Court, Lahore. Publimlions : 
'Translated Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasi from 
Sanskrit into Punjabi poetry and prose, has 
written religious tracts. Address : 26, Temple 
Roiid, Lahore. 

MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 
marshall. Sir John Hubert, Kt., w, 
1916, C,I.E., 1910; Litt.D., Ph.D., F.S.A. 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archsoology in 
India from 1902 to 1931 ; now ofiicer on Special 
Duty ; 6. Chester, 19th March 1876 ; m. 
1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry Longlrarst, 

O. V.O. Educ: Dulwich and King’s College, 
Cambridge (Scholar and Hon. fellow) Craven 
'Travelling Student. Address : Simla, 

MASANI, RustomPestonji, M. A., J.P., Managing 
Director, Persia Industrial and Trading Co., 
Ltd. b. 23 Sept, 1876. m. 9 Doer. 1902, Manijeh 

P. Wadla, Educ: New H. S. and Elphinstona 
Coll. ; Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898 ; Jt. Proprietor and Editor of Qup Sup 
(1898) : Editor of English columns of Kaisar-i^ 
Hind (1891-1900) ; Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02) ; Fellow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers ; 'Trustee, 
N. M. Wadia Charities; President, 
Anthropological Society, Bombay ; Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association; 
Jt. Hon. Secry., Society for the Protection 
of Children in W. India ; also of the K. R. 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Pars! Girls’ 
Schools Association and 'Trustee ; Secretary, 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914-17). 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919. Dy, Munici- 
pal Commissioner (1919-25). Municipal Com- 
missioner, 1922. Manager, Central Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1926-1928. Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 
1929-1930 ; Joint Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1930-1931, 
Director, Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Co. Publications: English, Child 
Protection, Folklore of Wells : The Law and 
Procedure of the Municipal Corporation, 
Bombay: The Conference of the Birds, a Sufl. 
Allegory ; Evolution of Local Self-Govt, in 
Bombay “ Zoroastrianism” ; The Religion 
of the Good Life ; Court Poets of Persia and 
India. Gujarati: Dolanto Upayoj (Use of 
Wealth) ; Qhami taiha nishalhi Kelami (Home 
and School education), Z'ansMifcft moZa (Health 
series), and novels named Abyssiniano 
Hobshi; Bodhlu; Chandra 01ml. Address : 
Versova (via Andheri Station). 

MA800D, Sir Sybd Rosa, nawab masood jung 
Bahadur, Kt. (1933), Education Minister- 
Bhopal State, 6. 1889. Educ. : M.A.O. College, 
Aligarh, and New College, Oxford. Ear-at- 
Law ; Imperial Education Stdrvice ; Head- 
master, Patna School, 1913. Senior Prof, of 
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History, Jlavunshaw College, Cuttack, 1916 
Formerly I'ellow of the University of Calcutta , 
Follow of the Madras University; Member, 
Council of the Osmania University ; Member, 
Court of the Muslim University, Aligarh. 
President, All-India ^lusliin Educational Con- 
ference, 1930 ; President, All-India Educa- 
tional Conference, 1933. “ Japan 

and its Educational System.’* Director of 
Public Instruction, Hyderabad, Deccan, 
1916-1928. Yice Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim 
University, 1919-34. Address : Bhopal, Central 
India. 

MASTEK, AlFliED, B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E, (1931) 
I.O.S., formerly Collector of Bombay and 
Bombay Subiuban District. (On leave), b. 
12th Fob. 1883. m. Dorthy Amy Thorne. 
Edwo.; Epsom GoU., Braseuouse Coll., Oxford; 
Asstt. CoUr., 1906 ; Municipal Commissioner, 
Ahmedabad, 1917; Major I.A.K.O., 1918; 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Generai 
Department, 1926 ; Collector, 1926 ; President 
of Cllvll and Military Examination Committee, 
1980. Ptiblications : Articles in Numismatic, 
Supplement of Bengal, B..A.S. on Indian 
Numismatics and in Joxunal of Bombay I 
B.II.A.S. on Gujarati Phonetics ; articles in 
Eocai Self-Government Journal on Local 
Administration. 

MATHEE, Biohard, B.Met., M.I.E. (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. b, 19 Sept. 1880. Edue.: Boyal Gram- 
■ mar School, ShelBeld, Univ. of Sheflaeld, 
Kappin Medallist 190 6; Metallurgist. Ormsby 
Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907-1911, 
Dy. Dir,, Metallurgical Besearch, War 
Oiace, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry, 1919; 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt, of India, 
1920-25, Tecimicai Adviser, Indian 'Jarifl 
Board, 1923-24, arid 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst, of Metals, Faraday i 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. P«i»- 
lication: Papers for teolmioal societies. 
Address : Bombay. 

MATTHAX, JOHJsr, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. Litt. 
(Oxon,); D.Sc. (Ixindon) ; C.I.E. ; Director 
General of Commercial Intelllgeuce and 
Statistics, b, 10 Jan. 1886. m. Achamma 
John 1921. Edm. : Madras CMstlan College; 
London School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
0.xford, High Court Yakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Oilicer on special duty. Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25 ; 
Professor of Indian Economies, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Ijegisla- 
tivo Council, 1922-26 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1925-31; President, Tariff 
Board, 1931. Director-Goncral of Commer- 
cial Intelligence and Statistics, 1936. P^ali- 
catiotis : Village Government in British Ihdia ; 
Agricultural Co-operation in India ; Excise 
and Liquor Control. Address : Commerce 
Dept., New Delhi and Simla. 

MAULA BAKHSH, Nawab Matoa BakhsH 
Bhan Bahadur, C.I.E., of Batala, Punjab, 
India, b, 7 May 1862; .«i, 2nd daughter 
of Haji Mirza Abbas Khan, O.M.G;, 
C.I.E.. British Agent, Khurasan, Persia. 


Gihree s. five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept, and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager, Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services ifiaoed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887, on special duty, 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888 ; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso- Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89 ; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H. B. M.'s Consul-General, 
Meshed, 1890. Asst. Agent, Govr. Genl., 
Khurasan and Soistan, 1894 ; British Vico* 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-98; 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Seistan 
and Baluchistan, 1898; on special duty In 
Intelllgeneo Branch, Quarter-Mastcr- 
General'a Dept., Simla, for revising Ga- 
zetteer of Persia, 1808-1899 ; Asst. 
Dist. Supdt. of Police in charge. Nushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900; Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1 ; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1901-2 ; Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1004-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
Officer with H. M. Amir Hablbullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M’.s Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 ; Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Bawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State Council, 1922-23 ; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State, 1925-28. Address: 
Woodlands, Simla, B ; Iram, Srinagar, 
Kashmir ; Iffatabad, Lyallpur Dist. 

MAUNG KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member, 
Burma Legislative Council, b. 27 August 
1891. m, Ma Aye. Edue, : Government 
High School, Bassein, Burma, The Bangoon 
College, Bangoon, and Gray’s Inn;, London, • 
Assistant Begistrar, Chief Court of Lower 
Burma at Bangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar, 
Addms : Danubyu, Burma. 

MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A. 6. 1884. Edue.: 
Bangoon College. Member of tiie Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ; 
resigned Govt, service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun in 1920 ; became Managing 
Director, 1921 ; elected to the Municipal Cor- 
poration, Bangoon, 1922 ; elected Member, 
Leg, Assembly, 1923 and elected to Bangoon 
University Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1926. 
Be-eleoted Member, Legislative Assembly, 1926. 
Founded “ The Kesara ”, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Besignod the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd., Bangoon, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break. Besigned 
from Legislative Assembly, 1930, Address : 
7, Strand Boad, Moulmein, 

MAWNG, Sir Sao, K.C.I.E., K.S.M., Sawbwa 
os Tawnshwe, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address: Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma/ 
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MAXWELL, IlEaiNAiD Maitland, C.S.I. 
(1933), M.A. (Oxon.), G.LE. (1923), I.C.S. 
(Jonniiis.sioncv of I'lxciso (1035) b. 24 Aupf. 
1882. m. Mary Lyle, d, ni tlui B,ev. Henry 
Haigh, T).T). f’Mua : Marl))oroiigli and Corpus 
tihristi (College, Oxford. Entorwi the I.C.S. 
1909 ; Collfictor of Sail, lleveiinc, 1910 ; Dy. 
Cojuinissioner of Sail and Excise, 1917-1910 ; 
aeterl as I'rivalo S('(;r('lary lo tlin flovernor of 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Kotrenchment 
Coinmitteo, 1921-23 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1924; acted as Secretary 
to CTOvernmcnt of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928; Special duty as Hevenue 
Officer, Bardoli llevision Settlement Inquiry. 
1928-1929 ; Brivate Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929. Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department, 1931-1935. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 

MD.ABDUjEEAHM.IX, SIR, lit. (1934), B.A. 
(1907); LL.B. (1910); Khan Bahadur (1929) 
Advocate and Vice-Ohancellor, Delhi Univer- 
sity, Delhi, b. 5 Oct. 1888. Ediie: St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi ; Law College, Lahore. 
Elected Member in the Municipal Committee 
of Delhi from 1922-1930. Elected Senior Vice- 
President, 1924-27. Elected and appointed 
Vice-Chancellor in November 1930 ; re-elected 
in 1932. Address : 26, Ferozeshah Eoad, New 
Delhi, 

MEEK, Dr. David Burnett, M.A., D.So. 
O.B.E. (1924), O.I.E. (1933); Indian Trade 
Commissioner, London, b. 10 March 1885. 
m. Gemraoll, Eotta Young. ’ Ediic. Glasgow 
University. Indian Educational Service j 
(1911) ; Director of Industries, Bengal, 
1920; Director-General, Commercial Intel- 
ligence and Statistics, 1929. Address: 
London, 

MEHEBAN, NOWSHERWAN Aspandiau, B,.A., 
Fellow of the Eoyal Statistical So{!ioty; 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, . 

Government of Bombay, b. 2nd June 
1890. m. Jerbauoo d. of Dr. Hormusjec 
D, Pesitaika. Educ. : Boys’ High School, ^ 
Allahabad, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstoue College, Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar, Elpliinstone College. Secretary to 
SlrDorab Tata, 1912; Secretary, E. G. Baldock 
Ltd., 1917 ; Secy., Indian Traders Pty. 
Ltd,, 1919; Secy., Messrs. Australian & 
Eastern Co., Pty„ Ltd., 1921 j appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay, 1928, and Asst. Eegistrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1 927 ; Officiated 
as Eegistrar of lYade Unions, Bombay 
Presidency in Aprll-May 1930, Secretary, 
Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee (Fawcett 
Committee) from October 1928 to April 1929. 
Technical Adviser to Government Delegates 
and Secretary to Indian Delegation, 16th 
Session, International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, 1931. On deputation to the British 
Ministry of Labour and the International 
Labour Office whilst on leave out of India, 
1931. Address : Mount Vilas, Bandra 
Hill, Bandra. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur ' Sm Bezonji Dada- 
BHOT, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 


MEH’PA, Sir Ciiunilal VrjBinjCAKius, Kt., 
K.p.S.I. (1928), M.A.,LL.B. Agent, Century 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, and Provincial Scout Com- 
missioner. b. 12 Jan. 1881. m. to 
Tarabai Chandulal Kankocliwala. Edue. 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay; Captain, 
Hindu XI ; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporiition in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916. Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement 'Trust, 1918 ; 
Oliairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920; Millowner and Oliairman, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director, 
Tlie Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
The New India Assurance Co., Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd., 
The Bundi PortUind Cement Go., Ltd., The 
Member of the Executive Council of tlie 
Bombay Government, 1923-28. President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1931). Address : 
42, Eidge Eoad, IMalahar Hill, Bombay, 

MEHTA, DHANJIBHAI HoRMASJI, L.M. as., C.I, 
E.(1932),KaIsar-i-Hlnd Gold Medal (1920); 
Donat of 8t. John Silver Medal (1917) ; Eaj 
Eatna Silver Medal, Baroda (1916). Associate 
Serving Brother’s Badge at the hands of 
His Majesty during the Centenary Celebra- 
tions of St. John Arabulanoc Association, 1931, 
Associate Officer of the Ven. Order of St, 
John, 1934. Eotirod Sanitary Commissioner, 
Baroda. b. 4 Eebniary 1864. m. to a 
cousin. Edicc. : Sir Cowasji Jehangir Naosari 
Zarthosti Madressa and tlie Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med, Service, 1887 ; did inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine ; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before Ist Plague Commission; 
did Cholera inoculations with Major lamb. 
Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and Eed Cross work, all over Gujarat, Sind, 
.Kathiawiid, Central India, Central Provinces, 
Ihmjab, N, W. F. Province, Kajputana, 
Khandesh, Deccan Thana District and 60 
States by giving nearly 1 ,000 lectures earned 
for the Eed Cross over Es. 1,31,300 by enrol- 
ling 3,400 Members, aiid published 49 books 
on Members, and published 49 books on 
Ambulance, Nursing, Hygiene, Midwifery, 
Eed Cross, etc. Baroda Eed Cross Branch 
delegate to the 15th International Eed Cross 
Conference held at Tokyo in October 1933. 
Contributed Es. 20,000 for erection of Parsi 
Ambulance Division Headquarters Building, 
Bombay. Address : Malesar, Navsari. 

MEHTA, Fateh Lal, «. of late Eal Pannalal, 
C.I.E. Member of the Mehadraj Sabha 
(Highest Judicial Court), b, 1868. Pvblication ; 
“Handbook of Mewar and Guide to its 
Principal Objects of Interest.” Address : Eai, 
Pannidal Mansion, Udaipur, Eajputana. 

MEHTA, The Hon.' Sir Hormusji Maneokji, 
Kt. (1933) ; Director, Eeserve Bank. b. 1 
April 1871. m. to Qulbai, d. of late Mr. H. E. 
TJmrigar. Edw: at Bombay. Started life 
as assistant in Bombay Mint in 1888 r 
subsequently joined China Mill, Ltd,, 
and , started business on his own account in 
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1896 ; bought Victoria Mills in 1904 ; Jubilee 
MiUs in 1914 ; Itaja Gokaldas MiUs in 1916; 
GaclvWiir Mills in 1929. Established Zenith 
Life Assurance Co. in 1912 and British India 
General Insurance Co., Ltd. in 1919. Estab- 
lisliod Poona Electric Supply Co., Ltd,, in 
1916 ; mvsart E.I, Co., Ltd. in 1922 and 
Nasik-Deolali Eleotrie Supply Co., Ltd., in 
19.30 ; T. B. Pratt Bombay Ltd. and M. T. 
Ltd. in 1919 ; Uganda Comraercial Co., Ltd., 
in 1922 in East Africa. Nadiad Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd., in 1931. Member, Council 
of State from 1930, served on the Committee 
of Bihar and Orissa Separation 1931, Coni- 
nvitteo on Beserve Bank and Imperial B.auk, 
1933; Delegate. Geneva Conference 1933 
and 1934. Address : “Bella Vista,” Pedder 
Hoad, Bombay, 

MEHTA, JAMNiPAS M., M.A., LL.B,, Bar-at- 
Law. 6. 3 August 1884. m. Manibai, d. of 
liatanji Ladhuji. Educ. : Jarauagar, Junagad, 
Bombay, London. Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation ; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1923-1929. President, Accounts Staff 
Union, G. I. P. Rly. ; President, AU-lndia Eail- 
waymon’s Federation, Bom. Tramwaysmon’s 
Union, Bombay, Port Trust Employees’ Union, 
All-India Salaried Employees’ Federation and 
Indian Trade Union Unity Conference. 
President, B. B. & 0. I. Railway Employees’ 
Union. President, Maharashtra Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, 1921-23 ; President, Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1929-1930; 
President, Thana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1932 ; and Member, All-India 
Congress Committee, 1921-1931. Member 
of the Working Committee of tbe Indian 
National Congress, 1926 r Gen. Secretary, 
Democratic Swaraj Party; l?resident. National 
Trades’ Union Federation, 1933-35; Indian 
Workers’ Delegate to tbe International Labour 
Conference, 1984 ; Chairman, Asian Assurance 

' Co., Ltd,; Mayor of Bombay, 1936. Address: 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, jAySUKHIAP KBISHNAIiAL, M.A„ 
Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b. 1884. m. to Mrs. Kumudagaurl. Edtic: 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and El- 

S tone Colleges. Appointed Secretary, 
n Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918; 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for tbe third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1021 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toui’ed about Europe and England both 
time 'for seeing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber ; Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29. 
Vioe-Pro.sident of the Bombay Suburban 
District Conuress Committee from 1921-25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Comnlittco from 1026-29. 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notilled Area 
Committee, 7927-1932, Vice-President, 
Bandra Municipality, 1934-35. Address : . 
" Rrlslma Kutir”, Santa Cruz, B.B. 0. -I. I 
and Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay, I 


MEHTA, Dr. Jivraj Nakayan, L. M. & S. 
(Bora.), M. D, (Load.), M.R.C.P, (Loud.), 
F.O.P.S. (Bom.), Dean, Gordhandas Surulerdas 
Sfcdical Coll, and King Edward IMcmorial 
Hospital, Bombay, b. 29 Aug. 1887. m. Miss 
Hansa Manubliai Mehta. Educ.: High Scliool 
education at Ainreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll., Bombay, and London Hospital. 
Formerly Ag. Asst. Director, Halo Clinical 
Laboratory, London Hospital, London, 
and Chief Medical Officer, Baroda State. 
Address: K. E. M. Ho.spital, Parel, Bombay. 
MEHTA, Sir Maniupiai Nanshajckau, Kt. 
(1922); O.S.r. (1919); M.A., LL.B.; b. 22 
July 1868 ; Educ. : Blpliinstono College, 
Bombay, rn. first Harshad Kumari and on 
her death agiiin Dhanvanta, 4 s. and 7 d. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-99. Priv. 
Sec. to H. M. Maharaja Gaekwar, 1809-1906; 
Rev. Minister and First Couiiselior, 1914-16. 
Diwan of Baroda, 1916-27 .and Prime Minister 
and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State, 1927-1934; 
Continues to be Counsellor, Bikaner State. 
Indian States Delegate to the Indian 
Round Table Conferences, 1930, 1931 ami 
1932; Member, Consultative Committee, 1932; 
Indian State.?’ Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 1933; 
attended the World Hygiene Conference, 1933, 
Publications : The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India ; Principles of Law 
of Evidence (in Gujarati, 3 Volumes). 
Address: 15, Harkness Road, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Vaikttnth L.AiirauAi, B.A,, Manag- 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. 6. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Mangla, d. 
of Prataprai Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ. New High School, Bombay, Elpliinstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B,A. Examination. Worked with Central 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 


15) a.s Manager from 1915-1922, and Managing 
Director since 7 922, Member, Editorial 
Board, Social Service Quarterly; Member, 
Editorial Board, Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly; Secretary, Social Service League, 
Bombay ; Member Executive Committee. 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, 
Bombay; Member, Bombay Provincial 
Banking Inriuiry Committee, 1929. Member, 
Bombay Provincial Board, Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, Member, Board of Management, All- 
India Village Industrie.s Association. Publi- 
eations: The Co-operative Movement. (The 
Times of India Press), 1015, The Co-operative 
Movement in fndia (Servants of India Society 
painpJile.t in coIlal)oration witli M)-. V. Ven- 
kata Suhhaiya), (Arya Bhusan Press), .7918. 
Studies in Co-operative Finance (Servants of 
India Society pamphlet), 7027, Address: 
Murzbanabad, Andhcri (B. B. & 0.1. Railway). 

MERCHANT, Framroz Rtistomji, F.S.A.A., 
J.P., Asst. Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Bombay City. b. 12 Nov. 1888. Educ : Bombay 
and London. Formerly, Professional Accoun- 
tant and Auditor ; Lecturer in Accounting, 


Sydenhani ColU of Commerce and Economics ; 
Olfg. Secretai'y and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bomhay Improvoinent Trust ; Examiner 
in Accounting to the Uuiv. of Bombay, 
Publications : “ Elements of Boole -keeping 
"Company Secretary and Accountant" 
“ Income-Tax in relation to Accounts”, 
“ Indian Income-Tax Simplified,” “ Book- 
Keeping Self-Taught,” etc. .'iddress: 33-35, 
New Queen’s lload, Bombay (4). 

METCALFE, Sir IIeubekt Auhrey Eeasois, 
B.A., (Oxon.); K. C. I. E. (1936); C.S.I. (1933); 
G.LE, (1929) ; M.V. 0. (1922); Indian avil 
Service (Political Department), b. 27 Sept. 


Punjab, 1908-1913 ; Entered Political Depart- 
ment, 1913; Asst. Private Secretary to Viceroy, 
1914-1917; served in N.W.F.P. 1917-1925; 
Counsellor to Legation, Kabul, 1925-1926 , 
served in .N.W.P.P., 1920-1930; Deputy 

Secretary to Government of India, 1930-1932 ; 
Foreign Secretary to Government of India, 
■May 1932. Address : o/o Foreign and Politleal 
Department, New Deliil. 

MIAN, .iBDTTij Bashid, The Hon. Mr. .thstioe, 
B.A. (Punjab) ; M.A. (Cantab.) ; Temporary 
Judge, High Court, Lahore, b. 29 June 1889. 
m. d\ of Nawab Maula Bakhsh, C.I.E. Edue . ; 
Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Practised at Lahore, 1913-1933 ; 
appointed Asst. Legal Ilemembrancer, 1925; 
ofliciated as Govt. Advocate, Punjab in 1927, 
1929 and 1930. Address ; 16, Masson Hoad, 
Lahore. 

MIEVILLE, Sir Eric Charles, K.C.I.e. (1936), 

, C.M.G. (1930) ; C.S.I. (1933) : Secretary to the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. £». 81 January 
1896. m. Dorothy, d. of G. 0. A. Hasloclc, 
Cobham, Surrey. Edue : St. Paul’s School. 
Entered China Consular. Service in 1919 ; 
was Private Secretary to successive British 
Ministers in Peking, 1919-27; Secretary to 
Governor-General of Canada, 1927-31 ; ap- 
pointed Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 
April 1931. Address: Viceroy’s Camp, India. 

MILLEB, Sir Dawson, Kt., K.C., ex-Ch. 
Justice of Patna High Court, b, Dec. 
1867. Edwe. : Durham Sch. and Trinity Coll., 
Oxford: Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address ; 
High Court, Patna. 

MILLER, Sir Leslie, KT. (1914), C.B.E. 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
6. 28 June 1862. «j. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Edue.: Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered I.O.S., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address : 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills. 

MIBZA M. ISMAIL. AKiN-tTL-MULK, SiK,K'r. 

■ (1930), B.A. (1905), C.I.E. (1024), O.B.B. 

(1923), Dewan of Mysore, b, 1883. m. Eebinda 
Begum of Shirazee family. Edue; The Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for B.A. ; Superintendent of Police, 1905 ; 
Asstt. Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908 ; 
Huzur Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja,, 


1922 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1926. . Invited to 
the Bound Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 .as a delegate of Hfysoro, .ludlipiir and 
Jaipur (Bajputana). Meraber of tho (kjn- 
sultative Committee. Delegiite to the Tliird 
Indian Bound Table Conference. 1932 and the 
.Toint Select Committee, 1933. Address: 
Carlton House, Bangalore. 

MISBA, Pandit Harkauan Nath, B.A., LL.B, 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (inner 
Temple), b. 16 .Inly 1800. m. Shrim.ati Bhag- 
waii Devi of Cawnpore Dist. Edue. : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and Gonvillo and 
Cains College, Cambridge (lail-nm.) 
Joined Non-Co-operation Movement in 1920; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee; 
Senior Viec-Ohainnan of Municipal Board. 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associa- 
tion ; Member of the Bar Council of Cliicf 
Court of Oudh ; Member of the Lncknow 
University Court, Giairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. PuJdications : As.stt. Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1910- 
1920. Address : 6, Neill Road, Lucknow. 

MI,SEA, Bao Baja Bai Bahaetfr Pandit 
Shyam Behaui M.A., ex-member Council 
of State ; Adviser-in-Chief Oreha State, 
Tilramgarh, C.I.; Member of the Allahabad 
University Court, Committee of Courses in 
Hindi, and Faculty of Arts and of Lucknow 
and Benares Hindu University Courts, Member 
and Vice-President, Hindustani Academy, 
United Provinces, ex-President, All-India 
ICanyakubja Sablui, All-India Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan and Koshi Nogri Pracharini Sabha, 
President, ICanyakubja Inter-Coliogo Com- 
mittee, Lucknow and of U. P.Meneger’s Asso- 
ciation of Aided High Schools .and Inter 

■ Colleges, b. 12 August 1873. m. Miss B. D, 
Bajpai, has two s., live d. Edue : Jubilee High 
School and Canning College, Lucknow. Entered 
Executive Branch U.P. Civil Service in 1897 
as Deputy Collector ; was on special duty in 
1903, 1908, 1909, 1921 and 1922, in connec- 
tion with consolidation of agricultural holdings 
on the last occasion; was Deputy Superin- 
tendent and Offg. Superintendent of Police 
(1906-09); on deputation as Dewan, Chhatar- 
pur State, 0. I. (1910-14) : Personal Asstt. to 
Excise Commr., U.l’. (1917-20) ; Dy. Commr.i 
Gonda (1-920-21) for over a year, besides, 
having twice officiated as Magte. and Collr, 
of BiUandshahr, Jt. Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, (1922-24) and Begtetrar, Aug. 1924 
to December (1926). Retired as permanent 
Deputy Commissioner, Unao, U.P. (1928), was 
Dewan, Orchha State from January 1929 to 
April 1932. When he became Chief Adviser 
to H. H. the Sawai Mahendra Alaiiaraja . 
Publicaiions : several standard works in Hindi 
Including the Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text- 
book for B.A, & M.A., Examinations) and the 
Hindi Nava Batna (text-book in tho Degree 
of Honours Examination). Address : Gola- 
ganj, Lucknow. 

MITCHELL, Sir DAVID George , B.Sc. 
(Edin.) K.C.I.E. (1936); C.S.I. (1932); O.I.B. 
bane 1923) V.D. Indian Civil Service. 
” Industries and Labour 
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Department, 1933. 6. 31 March 1879. m. Eliza- 
beth Duncan Wharton. Bduc. : George Heriots 
School, Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, 
Ltacoln College, Oxford. Joined I. 0. S,, 
Oct. 1903. Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Central Provinces, 1913, legal Secretary 
and Legal Eemeinbrancer to Government of 
G. P. and Secretary to 0. P. Legislative 
Council, 1919. Officiated as Additional 
■ Judicial Commissioner, June 1926. Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Government of 
India, Legislative Department, April 1927. 
Offg. Secretary, Logislatlvo Dept., Govt, of 
iiidia, 1931 ; Offg. Member of Viceroy’s E-xc- 
cuti Vo Council, 1935. Address: Delhi .and 
Simla. 

MITRA, StB Bhupbndra. STATH. M.A., 
li;.0.S.T. (1928),K.O.LE. (1924), O.B.E. (1919), 
6. Oct. 1875. A’diic.; Metropolitan Institution. 
Hare School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Entered Government Service 1896 ; Asst. Secy., 
EinanceDepb. of Uovb. of India, 1910; on special 
duty in connection with Royiil Commission on 
Indian Einanco and Currency, June to Septem- 
ber 1913; on deptn. as Controller of War 
Accounts, 1916; Mill, Acctt.-General, 1919; 
Adviser, Mill. Ein., 1922; Member of Govemor- 
Genoral’s Council, 1924-30; Temporary 
; Einance Member, M.arch to Juno 1925. Be- 
presentative of India on Governing Body, 
International Labour Office, Geneva, and on 
Permanent Committee of International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, Romo; on Imperial 
Economic and Shipping Committees and on 
Imperial Agricultural Bureaux ; on Imperial 
Communications Advisory Committee and 
International Rubber Regulations Committee ; 
on Governing Body of Imperial Institute and 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
President of General Assembly of International 
Institute of Agriculture, High Commissioner 
for India in United Kingdom, 1931—1936. 
Address: India House, Aldwych, London, 
W. 0. 2. 

MITTER, The Hon. Sik Bkojendea Lai, Kt. 
(1928); K. 0. S. 1.(1932) ; M.A., B.L., Barrister- 
eit-Law. Member, Bengal Executive Council, 
1934. Formerly Advocate-General of Bengal 
and Law Member, Govt, of India, 1928-34, 
Led Indian Delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in 1981 and 1983. 
b. May 1875. m, a daughter of Mr, P. N. Bose, 
late of the Geological Survey and g. d. of the 
lato R. C. Dutt, I.C.S. Educ.: Presidency Col., 
Calcutta and Lincoln’s Inn. Address : 6, 
Outram Street, Calcutta and Darjeeling, 

ITTER , The H os . Me. Justiob Dwabkanath, 
M.A., D.L., Ordinary Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta ; Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
(1930-34). Member, Council of State (1924) ; 
formerly Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. A. 
29 Feb. 1876. m. d. of Bala Charan Dutt of 
Calcutta. Educ : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Joined High Court Bar in 1897; In 1916 
elected an ordinary Fellow of Calcutta IJni- 
versity for five years and appointed Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court in November 1026. 
Publications : A Thesis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law, published by Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Address : 12, Theatre Road, Chowxin- 
ghee, Calcutta. 


MITTER, Rai Bahadur KiiAonNDiUNATH, 
M.A., (Gold Medalist). b. 1880. m. 
Sneharama. Educ. : Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1023 ; ]\rember. Council 
of State, 1924 and 1025; Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926); late 
editor of Bangiya Saliitya Parisat ]^‘lt■ril^a, 
Late Senior Professor of Philosoidiy, 
Presidency College. Calcutta. Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Division. Fellow, 
and Mi‘nib(>r of the Syndieate, Caleutia r’liivei'- 
sity ; University Professor of Bengali Liteni- 
tnre and Head of the Department of Jndian 
Vernaciiliirs, Calcutta University, Prcsideiif. 
Literary Section, Calcuttii Universif.y rnstii 
tntc, Pihlicalions : Author of several works 
in Bengali on history, literature, and fiction. 
Address: Ballygunge Place, Calcutta. 

MIYAN, Asjad-umah, Mauivi, M.L.A., 
Hon. Magte., Kishangunj,Zamindaj of Mehen- 
gaon. b. 5 Jan. 1883. m. Bibi S. Nisa, d. 
of late Monlvi Insaf AH of Henria. Educ. 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist, Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar); and Member, Local Board, Ki- 
shanganj; Vice-President, Anjuman-l-Islamia, 
Elshanganj. Address : Mehengaon, P, 0. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist, Pnrneah, Bihar. 

MOBERLY, Berteand Richaed, Majoe- 
Gbneeax, C.B. (1929) ; D.S.O. (1915) ; Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff (India.), b. 16th 
Oct. 1877. m. Hyida, d. of late A.O. WlUis, 
Esq., of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd,, 
Educ, ; Winchester College, Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst Staff College, Camberley. 
First Commission Unattached List for Indian 
Army, 1897 ; Major-General, Indian Army, 
1930 ; served in 18th Bengal Infantry and 2nd 
Punjab Infantry (Punjab Frontier Force) now 
2nd Battalion, 18th Frontier Force Rifles; 
commanded 2nd Battalion, 56th Rifles 
(Frontier Force) now lOth Battalion; 13th 
Frontier Force Rifles ; Campaigns~-N.W. 
Frontier of India, Waziri.stan 1901-02; 
Somaliland Field Force, 1903-04 ; Jibdalli ; 
Great War, 1914-18; Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Salonika. Address: Army Headquarters. 
Dellii and Simla. 

MODY , Sir Hormasji Peeoshaw, M,A. (1904), 
LL.B, (1906), K.B.E. (1936) Advocate, High 
Court, Bombay (1910); 6.23 Sept. 1881; m. 
Jerbal, A. of Kavasji Dadabhoy Dubash. Educ.: 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay 
Mun.Corp.; Chairman of its Standing Commit- 
tee, 1921-22; and President, 1923-24; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1927 and 
and 1929-34 ; President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1928-29 ; President, Employers 
Federation of India, since 1933 ; ■ Member, 
Legislative Assembly ; Alember, Round Tabic 
Conference and Reserve Bank Committee. 
Director, Tata Sons, Ltd. Publications: The 
Political Future of .India (1908) ; Life of Sir 
Pheroze-sbah Mehta, (1921). Address : Cum-, 
balla Hill, Bombay. 

MOBNS, major. Geneeai, Sje Arthur 

■ WIEHAM Hamieton may, , K.C.B., O.M.G. 
(1919) ;■ D.S.O, (1917), Quartermaster Gene- 
ral, Army Headquarters. 6. 1879. m. let 1908; 
Agnes Swetenham d. of late Thelwoll Pike, 
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M.D., 2nd, 3919, Agues Marianne, d. of late 
Captain A. G. Douglas, E..K., and wklovo of 
Captain D. Affleck-Graves, ll.E. Hduc. : 
Charterliouse ; K..M.C, Sandhurst. Served 
Somaliland, 1903-04, (medal and two clasps); 
European War, (Mesopcttamia), 1915-18, (des- 
patches, D.S.O., Brevet Major, BrevetLt.-Col.). 
Iraq Eising, 1920-21 (despatches). Ooiuman- 
der, Lahore District, 1931. Address : Delhi. 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAH, RAJA 
Sm, Kt., (1932), O.S.L (1924), T.alukdar 
of J alrngirabad . b. 28 June 1886. JBdue.; 
Colvin Talukdars School, Luclmow. Eirst 
non-official Chairman of the District Board, 
Bara Banki. Besides numerous other chari- 
table contributions, tlic following are the 
chief:— -Rs. 1,25,000 to the Prince of Wales’ 
Memorial, Lucknow, lls. 60,000 to Sir 
Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnporc, and Rs. 1,00,000 to the Lucknow 
University. Life Vice-Patron of the Rod Cross 
Society. Contributed Rs. 10,000 to lady 
Reading Cliild Welfare Euud and Rs. 6,000 
to Aligarli University for Maris Scholarship ; 
Vice-President of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and Member of the United Service 
Club; Member of the Court and Executive 
Coimcil of the Lucknow University. Honorary 
Magistrate and Honorary Munsif. Address : 
Jehangirabad Raj, Dist. Bara Banld ; 
Jahangirabad Palace, Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD ZAPRULLA KHAN. (See 
under Zafrulla Khan Chaudhari Muhammad )j 

MOHAMMED YAKUB, MoTOVi, Sir, Kt. (1929); 
Lawyer, b. August 27, 1879. m. The late 
Wahida Begum, Editor of Tehzebi Niswan, 
Lahore. Eduo : M.A.O. College, Aligarh, 
Member and Chairman, Moradabad Mimicipal 
Board, Member and senior Vice-Chairman, 
Moradabad District Board, Trustee, M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh, Member, Legislative 
Assembly, Member of Ago of Consent Com- 
mittee, Member of the Army Retrenchment 
Committee, Deputy President and President 
of Legislative Assembly, Member of Statutory 
Railway Board Committee, London, Eormcr 
President and Secretary of AU-India Muslim 
League, President, U. P. Muslim League, 
Annual Session Pllibhit, President, Bnndhil- 
khand Muslim Conference, President, AU-India 
Palestine Conference, Bombay, President, 
All-India Postmen’s Conference, Aligarh. 
Address : MohaUa Mugalpura, Moradabad, 
U. P. 


MOHAMMED YAM IN KHAN, 
B.A., C.I.E., (1931), M.L.A., 

Allalmbad University (1911), " 


Sir, 
of the 

Auanaoaa univeisicy Bar-at-Law ; 

Member, Council of State (1924); Senior 
Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, Meerut. 6. 
June 1888. m. to a cousin. Educ\ at Meerut 
CoUege, M.A,0, CoUege, Aligarh and England. 
Rcactising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec. 
1914. Acted as Secretary of U. P. War 
Fund for Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.O.A. 
Funds, Secretary, Dist. War League. Was 
elected a member of the Municipal Board, 
Meerut, in 1916 and Vice-Chairman a 
year later, Elected Member, Legislative 


Assembly, 1920; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1923. Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927. 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928. Elected Member, Leg. Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1930. Address : Jiinnnt 
Nishan, Meerut. 

MOHOMED ABBAS KHAN, Khak Bahadur. 
Mercluint. EdMo ; in Mysore. A member 
of the representative assembly, Mvsoro, for 
over 20 years ; and as member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 13 years'; as 
Hon. President, Bangalore City Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years ; lias been General 
Secretary, Centr<al Mahomedan Association, 
for 28 years ; Presided over non- Brahmin 
Youth League, Madnas, 1928; Elected Pre- 
sident, Mysore State Muslim Conference. 
1 932. Address : Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore 
City. 

MOLONEY. WiiiLlAM .JOSEPH, General Manager 
for the East, Reuters Limited, and General 
Manager, Associated Press of India, b. Miy 
28, 1885. m. Katharine, older daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G.U.M.G., G.C.V.O., Educ: 
Redemptorist College, Limerick and Rojml 
University of Ireland. Reuters' Corres- 
pondent in Tohoran, Constantinople, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Berlin, Address: 
Reuters Limited, Bombay. 

MOOKERJBE, SIR NARAVAN, Zamlndar of 
Uttarpara; b. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m, 1878; one s. 
Educ.: Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarnara Muni* 
oipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Uon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 ; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society;; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All-India, Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address ; Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 


Civil Engr.; b. 1854. 

Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur : 
Presidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta; Senior Partner in Martin & Co., 
and Burn & Co., Caicutta; Member of Indian 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918 ; Member 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921; 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921; 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 
1922 ; Member, All-India Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1922; Member, Indian Coal Committee ; 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency 
and Finance, 1926; ex-President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta; a Fellow 
ot Calcutta Unir., Member of Court of Visitors, 
Ind.Inat. Science; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911; 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex-President, 
tne lustitution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygieua ; President, Indian 


Science CongresSj 1922; Fellow, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, President, 1924-25 ; 
Governor, Imperial Bank of India, 1921-1928. 
Address : 7, Harington Street, Calcutta, 

MOORE, "W. ARrauu, Editor of The Slaf^man, 
Classical Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904 ; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 ; b. 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only 
surviving child of George Maillet. Educ.: 
Campbell CoU., Belfast and St. John’s College. 

> Oxford. Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of 27ie 2'imes for Young Turk Eevolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania; Special Corres- 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz, 
Persia. .Toined foreign and war staff of The. 
Times, 1910 ; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 ; 
Russian Correspondent, 1913 ; Spain, 1914; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from 
Mon.s and Battle of Marne, 1014; obtained 
commission in Rifie Brig.ade; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915 ; Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff 
Offloer, flying, 1918, with military mission 
(General Sir G. T. Bridges) in Constantinople 
and the Balkans ; Squadron leader, R. A.F. ; 
demobilised May 1919 ; despatches twice ; M. 
B.E. (military) : Serbian White Eagle; Greek 
Order of the Redeemer; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Oaucasns, India, Afghanistan, M.L.A. 
(Bengal) 1926-1933. Publications: The 
Miracle (By ‘Antrim Oriel,’ Constable, 
1908) ; The Orient Express (Constable 1914). 

Addms; “The Statesman,” Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dll. E. N. A„ M.D., B.S. (Bond). 
B.P.H., (Eng,), D.T,M. & Hy. (Eng.), 
M.B.B.S, (Bombay), E.R.I.P.H. (London) 
F.O.P.S. (Bombay), J.P., Superintendent, 
and Chief Medical Officer, Goculdas Teipal 
Hospital 6. 22 Aug. 1893, m. Shehra 
E. Alarzban. Educ; at Cathedral and 
Hew High .Schools, Elphihstono and 
Grant Medical College, Bombay ; Univ. 
Coll, and Hospital, London ; Clinical Eellow 
in Medicine, Grant Coll., Bombay ; 
Medical Registrar, J, .T, Hospital, Bombay ; 
House Surgeon, hletropohtan Hospital, 
London; Tuberculosis Medical Officer. 
Boros of Stoke Newington ; Hackney and 
Poplar, London ; Medical Referee, London ; 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay; Hon. Physici- 
an, G. T. Hospital, Bombay ; Eellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health; Eellow, 
University of Bombay. Eellow, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay. Hono- 
I’ary Physician, St. George’s Hospital. Pub- 
lications : 'Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, etc., etc. Address : Alice 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Eort, Bombay. 

MOTILAL, Bijawargi, M.A., LL.B., Diwan-1- 


Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad; M.A. from the same College; 
LL.B. from University School of law ; was 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Rhaira- 


garh and Tutor to Raja Lai Bahaclnrsingli, 
Chief of Khairagarli, 1607-J909 ; was Legal 

' practitioner for a few years in Cirntral Indian 
Stotes ; Accoiintant-Gouera!, .Todhpur, 19JS- 
1920 ; Aeeoimtant-Gencral, Indore, 1920-23 ; 
Eimance Minister, Indore, 1923-1932. Address : 
Dhar. Central India. 

MUDALIYAR, A. RAMASWAMY, B.A., B.L., 
EX-M.L.A., Member, India Council; Member, 
R.T.C., Ex-Sec. to Education Minister, 
Madras; Leader of Non-Bralimin Movement; 
Continental Tour, 1924 ; PresidenI;, Ail-Tndia 
Non-Brahmin Conference, Belgaum; Elected 
President, Madras Corporation, Returned 
unopposed to the Council of State, 1930. 
Publication; Editor of “ Justice,” Madra.s. 

- Address : Inclm Office, Whitehall, London. 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIU, Kuan 
Bahadur Maulvi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., 
Pleader, h. 26th Dec.. 1867. Educ. : 
Government College, .Tuhbulpore, C. P. and 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Was for some time 
Headmaster, Mohindra High School, Tikam- 
garh, Orchha, Bundelkhand. Practised in 
1898 at Amraoti (Berar) ; Official Receiver 

. (1917), Hon. Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference. Address ; Amraoti 
Camp (Berar), O.P. 

MUHAMMAD, AHMAD Said KhAN, Hon’bm 
CART. Nawab, Sir. {See under Chhatari, 
Nawab of.) 

MUHAMMAD MUEARRAM ALl KHAN, 
Mumtaz-ud-Dowlah nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Tazimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State), b. 2 Sept. 1895. m, d. of late Koer 
Latafat All Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khairi Dist., Sharanpore. Educ, ; Maharaja’s 
Coll., Jaipur and Sl.A.O. Coll., Aligarh. 
Was Foreign Member of the Coimcil of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24; Visited Europe in 1924. 
Publications : Sada-i-Watan Tauqeed Nadir ; 
” Pahasu House, 


MUIR, Wingate Wemyss, Libut-Col., C.B.E. 
(1920), M.V.O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
Of the Crown of Rouraania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 ; b. 12th .Tune 
1879. Educ. : Haileybury College and the 
R.M.C. Sandhurst, Was in the Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (I.A.). Address : O/o The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla. 

MUKANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, 
ex. M.L.C., ex. Dy. President, U.P. Legls. 
Council, ft. 14th Oct. 1890. m. Mto 
Ball (1915). Educ : at Schools, Pauri and 
Almora, in colleges at Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford. Hist. 
Hons. 1917. Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1918; returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1919 ; 
elected to U. P. Legislative Council for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1926. Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent and 
critic of Indian Art. Address ; “ Vijaybhawan” 
Lansdowne, Dist. Garhwal, U.P. 
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MaKEll,1iiA, Satya. VlliVi’A 
(1984), B.A. (Oxon.); 

Ij’eilow of the iloyel 
Statistiual Society, London; 

.tVlkov o£ thelloyul Society 
of Arts, London ; JJove- 
opment Commissioner , 

Barod.'i State (1985). h. 0 
Kub. (1887). m. Sm. Aruna 
Devi, M.A., luie Bezbaroa, 
niece of llabimlranatli 
I’agorc, the Poet. One ». 
one d. Ediio. : St. Xavier’s 
and Presidency Colleges, "Calcutta, 
and Exeter College, Oxford. Entered 
Burodii Service (1911) ; Conducted the Census 
of Baroda State (1921) ; Siiba in three districts 
(1922-1928) and (1932-34); Chief Secretary 
to Government (19291; Eevenue 
C o ni m i s 3 i 0 n e r (1929-30) ; Census 
Commissioner for the second time (1930-32); 
reorganised the Central Secretariat after the 
model of British India (1919-20) ; was largely 
instrumental for the reorganisation of the local 
hoards ; as member of the Baroda University 
Conimission was mainly responsible for 
drafting its lleport (1926-27). Decorated 
“ llaj llatna ” Mandal Gold Medal for exem- 
plary services (1934). Publieatims: 

Constitutional Beforms in Baroda, Census 
Beports of 1921 and 1931 ; and other official 
publications. Address: Bace Course Boad, 
Baroda, 

MUICEBJl, Lal GopaIi, Siu B.A., LL.B., b. 
29 July 1874. m. Srimati Nalini Devi. 
Eduo,: Ghazlpur Victoria High School and 
Muir Central Coll., Allahabad. Practised at 
Ghazipur, 1896-1902 ; joined Judicial Service 
of United Provinces, 1902 ; was Munsiff from 
1902 to 1914 ; District and Sessions Judge 
from 1914 to 1923 ; was deputed to Legisla- 
tive Department of Government of India -- 


in December 1923 ; was additional Judge 
of the High Court, 1924-1926; was made 
permanent Judge in March 1926 ; knighted 
in June 1932 ; was appointed to officiate 
as Chief Justice in July 1932 again in Oct. 
1932. retired 1934. Fublioalions : Law of 
Transfer of Property, 1st Edition, 1925, 
(2‘'nd Edition, 1931). Address. Allahabad. 

MUKEBJI, Manmatjia hath. The Hon. 
Justice Sik, Bt. M.A. (Cal.), B.L,, Puisne 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta since 1924. b. 28 
Oct. 1874. m. Sm. Sureswari Debl, eldest d. 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. Edua.: Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Bipon College Law 
Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, from 
Dec. 1898 to Dec. 1923, acted as Chief Justice 
.Inly— August 1934. Bnighted, 1st Jan. 
19.85 ; Bellow of the University of Calcuttii ; 
Pj‘OHident, Bengal Sanskiit Association. 
Address: 8-1, Harsi Street, Calcutta. 

MUKEBJI, Bai BAH,unra Pauesh Nath 
C.B.E., M.A. (1902), Bai Bahadur (1926), 
C.B.E. (1933) ; Postmaster-General, Bengal 
and Assam, b. 22nd December, 1882 m. 
Samir Bala nee Chatterjce. Ediic : Presidency 
College, Calcutta Joined the Postal Depart- 
ment as Superintendent of Post Offices in 
1904, Secretary, Postal Committee 1920, 


Member, Office Beorganisatioii Committee 
1921, Secretary of the Indian Delegadon to the 
International Po.stal Congress at Stoekhnlm 
1924, Assistant Diveclnr-Geiieral 1927, 
Member of the Indian Delegation to ilie 
International Postal Congress at London 1029, 
Deputy Director-General 1931, Deputed to 
Kabul to settle postal relationsliip with 
Afghanistan 1932, Postmaster-General, 
Madras 1933, Behar and Orissa 1933-34, 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to the In- 
ternational I’ostal Congress at Cairo 1934, 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam 1934- 
36. Publications : Several Departmental 
Publications. Address : 10, Wood Street, 
Calcutta. 

MUKHEBJEB, Babu JoGENDRA NATH, M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 
6. 23rd June 1861. m. d. of late Babu Harl- 
oath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Educ,: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta, Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1886-1908 ; was Municipal Commissioner; 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years , 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof. of Hindu Law in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 ; Chairman of Profes- 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll., 1918-19; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. 
Publications: (1) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure) ; (2) Dilettantism in 
Social Legislation ; (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at “ Indian Musical Salon” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
Dee. 1920, Address : 18, Pran Kissen 

Mookerjee Boad, TaJlah, Calcutta. 

MUKHEBJEE, The Hon. SRIJUT Loke- 
NATH, Zamindar, having properties extending 
over many districts; an Executive of Uttar- = 
para Municipality ; Member of Council of 
State, b. April 1900. m. Srimati Sailabala 
Devi, d. of Bai Bahadur Bamsadan Chatter- 
jee, Betired Mgte. of Bankura. Bd'uc.; Uttar- 
p.ara Govt. High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Elected Commissioner, Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1921 ; was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925 ; 
at present an executive of the Municipality ; 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency. Address: 
“Bajendra Bhaban”, Uttarpara, Bengal. 

MULLAN, Jab Phirozshah, M.A., E.L.S., 
P. Z. S., P.E.E.S. ; Prof, of Zoology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier’s. College, b. 
26 March 1884. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publications ; “ Animal Types for 
College Students”. Address : “ Vakil Terrace”, 
Lamington Boad, Grant Boad, Bombay. 

MULLICK, Promatha Nath, Bai Bahabur, 
Bharata-Bani-Bhizshan, M.B.A.S., E.B.S.A. b. 
1876. Educ.: Hindu School, St. Xavier’s College 
and privately. Was a nominated Member 
of the Board of Trustees for the Improvement 
of Calcutta in 1911; Nominated Coinraissioner 
of the Galeutta Corporation in 1 923 ; Memberof 
the Committee of the Calcutta Exhibition 1928; 
Hony, Secy., Calcutta Houseowners’ Associa- 
tion. Publications : ‘ The Mahabharata, as 
it was, is and over shall be’ — ^A Critieal Study, 



' The History of the Vaisyas of Bengal’, 
‘ Origin of Castes’, ‘ India’s Recovery,' 

etc,, also in Bengali several boohs 
including a History of Calcutta. Address : 
129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

M TJ 1 T H A N : Bhahmalankar Dhaeam a- 
BHUSUAX DHARAMDIVAKAE S H E E E M A N 
MAHAIIAJ BDARATSIHHJI of, direct 

descendant of Maharaja 
Ilatansinhii of Ratlam 
State and the second son of 
His late Highness of Sai- 
lana. Educated at Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Invested 
•With powers ; Bth Hovenaher 
1914 by the Government of 
India. Married the sister 
of H. H. of Dlu-angadhra. 
The Chief has made marked 
Improvements in the Estate and exercises 
Judicial and full Ilevenue powers. His 
earnestness , untiring zeal and keen devotion 
to duty won him the higli regard of his people. 
He is a keen sportsn'an and a great scholar. 
Mr. Crump P. A, styled him as a model ruler. 
Address : Multhan, C.I, FioBadnawer, India. 
MTJMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab SIR MOHAMMAB 
FAITAZAH EHAN, K.O.V.O., K.C.I.E., O.S.I., 
O.B.E., Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State, b. 4 Nov. 1851. Bate Member of 
Supremo and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Address: Nawab's House, Jaipur, . 
MUNINBEA DEB, RAI Mahasai-Ktjmar, 
M.L.C., of the Bansberla Raj, b, 26 Aug. 
1874 ; Edw. : Hooghly College and St, 
Xavier’s College ; Member of Bengal Legis, 
Council; Hony. Magistrate, Hooghly; Non- 
offloial Visitor, Hooghly District and Seram- 
pore, Sub-Jail ; Chairman, Bansberia 
Municipality; Vice-President, All-India and 
President, All-Bengal Library Association ; 
Cliairman, Bansabati Co-operative Bank Ltd.; 
Kayastha Co-operative Bank Ltd.* Calcutta; 
Director, Tarakediwar Co-operative Sale 
and Supply Society Ltd.; Member, Hooghly 
District Board; Hony. Secretary, Historical 
Research Society ; President, Bansberia 
Public Library, Vforldng Men’s Institute ; 
Night Schools; Bansberia Girls’ School; 
Bangiya Grantlialaya Parishat; Hooghly 
District Library Association; Kalighat 
Perpetual Club and Library ; B. M. Sporting 
Club ; Vice-President, Hooghly Landholders’ 
Association ; Kalighat People’s Association; 
CMnsurah Physical Institute ; Editor,’ 
“Pathagar;” late Editor, The Eastern Voice; 
an English Daily ; The United Bengal, an 
English Weekly; The Pumima, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historical works, 
Calcutta, Address : 21E, Rani Sankari Lane, 
Kalighat. 

MUNSHT, Kamalah Maneklai, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, Bombay High Co'ui't. b. 29 Dee. 
1887. m. Lilavati Sheth, an authoress of 
repute in Gujarati language, 1926. Ediic,: 
Dalai High School, Broach ; Graduated from 
Baroda College, 1906 ; LL.B. of Bombay 
University, 1910 ; Enrolled as Advocate, 
Bombay High Court, 191S ; Joint-Editor, 
" Young India”, 1915 ; Secretary, Bombay 
Home Rule League, 1919-20 ; President, 
Sahitya Sansad, Bombay, since 1922; Editor, 
‘Gujarat*, 1922-,31 ; Fellow of the Bombay 
University, since 1926; Vice-President of , the 


Gujarati Sahitya Parishad (Literary Conferen- 
ce) since 1920; Member of the Syndicate 
of the Bombay University, I92e-3u; served 
on the Baroda University f-'omiuission, 
September 1926 ; Chairman of the Gujarati 
Board of Studic.s of the Bombay University, 
1927 ; Member, the Bombay Legislative 
Council for the Bombay University, 1927-30 ; 
Chairm,an of tlie Committee of the Government; 
of Bombay to introduce compulsory ])hysical 
training in schools, 1927; served on the Commit- 
tee appointed by the Government of Bombay 
on the reorganisation of primary and second- 
ary edu'ctition member of the Arad einie Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University 1920 ; arrested 21st April 1930 for 
Salt Satyagraha, sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment; substitute member of the 
Working Committee, I. N, Congress, 1930; 
member of the All-' In<iia Congress Commit- 
tee, 1930-35; arrested iS .T.an. 1932, sentenced 
to 2 years' B. I, for civil disobedience; 
Secretary, Congress Parliamentary Board, 
1934. Publications : Novels : I’rithm- 
Vallabh, Pattanni-Prabhuta, Gujaratno Natli, 
Riijadhiraj, Bhagavan Kautilya, Vend 
Vasulat, Kono Vank, Swapnadrashta ; 
Sneh-Sambhram. Pauranic Plays : Purandar 
Paranjaya, Avibhakta Atma, Tarpan, Putra 
Samovadi, Dhruvaswaraini Devi; Kakani 
Shasld. S'ociafPfays.-Vava Shethnu Swatantrya; 
Be Kliarab Jan; Agnankit; Brahinacliar- 
yasliram ; Shlsliu ane Sakhi Thodank Rasa- 
Darshano, Adi Vachano, Lopa Mudra Parts 
I-IV ; Gujarat and its Literature and several 
short stories, essays, etc. Address ; 26, Ridge 
Road, Bombay. 

MUNSHI, Mrs. Liiavati KakiaeaIi. b. 
1899. m, K. M. Munshi, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay; Secretary, StrlSewa 
Sangh, Bombay ; joined Satyagraha, 1980 ; 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930; arrested 4th July 1930; 
sentenced to three months* imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ; 
released at the end of October 1930 ; organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market, 1930; elected 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1931; arrested in Jan. 1932; released 26th 
Jan. 1933 ; appointed Vice-President, 
Narmad Centenary Committee; Member ox 
the Committee of Indian Merchants’ Chamber ; 
Secretary, Congress Exhibition Gomraittoe. 
Elected Member of the Municipal Corporation, 
1936. Publications: short stories. Essays, 
Jivarraanthi Gaddeli; “ Kumardevi,” 
“ Rekhacliitro ane bija lakho,” a collection of 
short stories and plays, etc. Address : 26, 
Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 

BAHADim OR, 

.'on. Ihtisham-ul- 

Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amlr-ul-Omratt, Nawab 
Asef Kudt Syud Sir Wasef All Meorza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; '38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; 6, 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan DuUn Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba. Heir apparent: Mursbid- 
zada Asif Jah Syed Wares Ali Meorza. Educ, : 
In India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford ; has six 
times been Member of Bengal Leg. Gouncil, 
Address: The Palace, Murshidabad. 
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irTTS-PltATT, SyiJNET Fiiudebick Ma-JOB.' 
/3HNE11AL, C.r5 (1930); O.SJ. (1922); CJlil. 
(1921); D.S.O. (1910): (Jommander, Peshawar 
District, b. 11th Sep. 1878. m. Itosamonde 
Barry, yoiina;esfc d. of Sir B. Barry, (Bart.) 
Bdue. : United Service College and Sandhurst. 
Coimnissionod 1898. .Toined 12th Bengal 
Cavalry, 1899 ; N.W. frontier, 1908 ; Great 
War in I’rance (1914-18); Deputy Director, 
Military Intelligence, A.H.Q. India, 1919-21 ; 
Director, Military Operation, s, A.H..O. India, 
l!)27-29; D(?puty Ciiief of General Staff, 
India, 1929-31 ; Secretary, Military Depart- 
ment, India Office, 1931-33. Address: 
Flagstaff House. Peshawar, N.W.F.P. 

MUllTllIE, D/vid James, O.B.E., I.S.O, ; 
By. Dir.-Gen^ Post Oflioes, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Deo. 1864; Bduc.i Doveton I*rot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16. Address : “ Looland,” 8, Cunning- 
ham Eoad. Bangalore. 

MUTALIZ, ViSHNo- Naravan alias ANNASAHEB, 
B.A., First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Inamdar and Saranjamldar; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, b. 6 Sept. 1879. m. 
8. Eamabaisaheb, d. of Mr. Z. Bhiranhi, 
Pearl Merchant. Bduc , ; at Satara High 
School and the Deccan Coll., Poona. 
Member, Bombay Legislative Council for 
the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 years Member of Dist. 
and Taluha Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the 1st Provincial Confee. of Sirdars, 
Inoradars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confeo., 1926. Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
.Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inaindars. 1927 and in 1931. A leader of the 
Deputation to H.B. Lord Chelmsford and Mr, 
Montague, Secretary of State, 1917 ; repre- 
sented Sar<lavs and Inamdars’ interests before 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919. Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before the ! 
Simon Commission, 1928. Leader of two ' 
deputation 1927 and 1929 to H.E. the Governor 
on bahaU of Sardars and Inamdars of the 
Presidency. Raised to be First Class Sardar 
of the Dcccan in September 1930. dominated 
Member of the Provincial Franchise Committee^ 
1932. Keenly interested in Rural Develop- 
ment. Agriculture and horticulture. Pyblir 
aalions : Currency System of India In Marathi. 
Address : Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 


MUrHIAH CHBTTIAR, M.A., Zumararajah 
of Chettinad, B.A., M.L.C., Bx-Ma\mr 

of: Madras; President, Corporation of 
Madras, Nov. (1932) ; First Mayor of Madras, 
Feh. <1933); again Mayor of 

Madras Nov. (1934) ; Sou 

of thcHon’ble Dr, Rajali 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Clicttinad, Zt., LL.D., aged 1 

31. Ediie. : at the f 

Presidency College, Madras 
in (1924) ; a Trustee of the 
Pacliaiyapiia's College and jjWjff ‘ 

Charities, Miulras from a|CT' 

( 1928) ; Member, Provineial ; JWWW 

Banking Enquiry 
C o m m i 1 1 e e, Madraa, (1929) ; Elected 
unanimously to the Madras Legislative Council 
by the Southern India Chiiinhcr of Commerce 
(1930) ; Member, Economic Depression 
Enquiry Committee, (1931); Vice-President, 
Southern Indi.a Chamber of Commerce, 
(1934* 35); Is now a Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, Madras (from 1932) ; Madras 
Telephone Co., Ltd. ; The Deccan Sugar & 
Abkhari Co., .Ltd. ; was Director, Indian 
Bank, Ltd., till (1931) ; takes keen interest 
in the development of the Annamalai 
University ; Club, Cosmopolitan ; Address : 
“ Chettinad House.” Adyar, Madras. 

MUZAFFAR KHAN, KHAN BARAPlfR, NAWAB, 
C.I.E., Reforms Commissioner, Punjab, b. 2nd 
January 1880. Edue. Mission High School, 
Jullunder, and Government College, Lahore. 
Joined Government Service as Munsiff ; 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commander, 
served as Mirmunshi to Sir Miotiael O’Dwyer 
during Great War ; Orient Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace delegation 1919; Sir Henry 
Dobbs Kabul JDssion 1923 ; Oriental Secretary, 
British Legation, Kabul, In 1921 under Sir 
Francis Humphreys ; Joined Political Depart- 
ment 1924 ; Dhector, Information Bureau, 
1925; Reforms Commissioner since October 
1931 ; Khan Bahadur, 1917 ; Nawab 1921, 
and O.I.E. 1931. Publication; Sword Hand of 
the Empire — a war publication. Address ; 
Lahore. 

V1VSOB.E, HIS Highness Yuvaeaja or, SIR 
Sri Kanthirava Narasi.miiaraja Wadttar 
Bahadur, G.O.I.E. 6. 6 June 1888 ; j/. a. of 

I Ifite Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadlyar 
Bahadur, m. 17th Juno 1910. One s. Prince 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadlyar and three daughters. 
Takes keen Interest in welfare of people and in 
all matters of education, health and industry. 
Address : Mysore. 

NABHA, GuTcharan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.; b. 14 March 1883 ; s. 1.911, 
Eduo. : privately. Travelled good dealln India 
and abroadi; Mom., Viceroy’s Con oil, 1906-08; 
!l^e8. of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confee., 1909: 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 

NADKAR, Dbwan Bahadur Khanderao 
GANCtADHAR RAO, 1876 s. of Gangadhar Rao 
Nadksur. Educ. at Anand College, Dhar and 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. Khasgi 
Dewan and Member in charge of Finance 
and Education ef Dhar State Council; 
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appointed llewan and Vicc-Pr/Jsident of 
State Onuncll, 1920. Eao Bahadnr, 1924; 
Di'wan Bahadnr, 1913. PruHidont, Council of 
Administration, January 1932. Address: 
Bewau’s House, Dhar, C.r. 

NAG.GiMs Chandra, Rai Bahadur, M.a.,B.L: 
b. 26 June 1861. m. Sreeniati Kunjalata, ft, 
of Rai Salieb P. G. Beb of Sylhct. Edue.: 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor, 
Ravensbaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-1890); 
Pleader. Syihet Judge’s Court, (1890-1802) ; 
Member, Assam Civil Service, (1892-1919); 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member, Beg. Assembly. EuftiicotioKs: “ Back 
to Bengal.” Address. Bakslii Bazar, Dacca. 
NAGOD, RAJA MAHENPRA SIN0H, BAJA oe; 
6. 5 February 1916. His dynasty has ruled 
at fCagod for over six centuries; his State 
has area of COl sauarc miles, and population 
of 68,166; his salute being nine guns. 
Addrese; Nagod, Baghelkhand. 

NAIDU, Sarojini, MRS., Fellow of Eoy. Soc. of 
Lit. in 1914 ; ft. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad ; King’s 
Coil., London ; Girton Coll., Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been trans- 
lated Into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages; also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address : Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 

NAIB, Chetiur Maphavan, The Hon. Mr. 
Justice, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras. 6. 24th Jan. 1879. m. Sree- 
mathl Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d. 
of Sir 0. Sankarnn Hair, Educ.tVictpria Coll., 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll, 
Loudon, and also the Middle Temple, London, 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
oinciated as Yice-Principal, Iiaw CoU., Madras, 
1909; Law Reporter, 1916-16; apptd. 
Prof., 1016-20; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23; 
Advocate-General, Madras, 1923-24 ; Judge 
of High Court 1924, .confirmed 1927. 
Address: “Spring Gardens,” Nungambau- 
karo, Madras. 

HAIR, Sir Mannath EbiSHNAN, KT. (1930); 
Dbwan Bahadur (1916); 6. August 

1870. Educ.: Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras. 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travancore 
High Court, for four years. Dewan, Travancore. 
May 1914 to July 1920. Member, Executive 
Council, Govern mnnt of Madras, 1928-1934. 
Address: “ VVashleigh Hall,” P.alghiit P.0,, 
S. Malabar. 

NAMBIAR, Chandkoth Kcdali Thazhath 
VITXIT, Kunm KAMitARAN, Liindlord, M.L.A 
ft. Deo. 1888. m. Kalliat Madhavi Amina, d. 
of V. Ryru Hambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil, at the Mission High School, 

Brennen College, Telliclrerry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 


of his brother in 1912: in 1914 was elected 
to the 'relliohcrry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District noiinl. In 1924 w.as 
returned to the .Legislative .‘IsscnUdy as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders, 
Succeeded to the Karnuavanshii) of ICoodfili 
House in 1932. Address : lujodali, N. Malabar. 

NANAVATY, CoL. Sir Byraipti Houmasji, 
KT. (19.30), F.R.C.S. (Ed.), F.O.P.S., L.M. 
& S. (with honouias) ; I.M.S. ; Khan Baliadur 
(1010); C.I.E., June (192.6) ; Consulting 
Surgeon ami Physician ; Specialist in 
Eye Diseases from Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospitol, Moorfields, London ; ft. Decem- 
ber 1861, m. Dhaubai, dfiuglitor of the 
late Mr. M. .H. Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr. B. M. Hanavatty, 

l. G.S.Educ.; Ahmcdabad and Bombay and later 
on in London and Edinburgh ; held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 
provincial medical schools of the Boinbay 
Presidency. Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in the 
L. M. & S. and M.B., B.S. Examinations 
of the Bomb.ay University, and also in the 
L.C.P.S. and M.C.P.S. examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council ho is also a member. A 
Municipal Councillor, of over S6 years’ standing 
and Chairman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hemabhai Institute; Vice-President of four 
important public bodies, vie., Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and of Rod Cross Society; 
Member of the Council of College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Bombay, and of the Civil 
Hospital Advisory Committee and of 
the Committees of Bcchordas Dispensary, 
Victoria Jubilee Hospital for Women and 
Leper Asylum and Mental Hospitals ; is 
also ITon. Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary ; 
a leading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem. In 1928 was also elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity. Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919. In February 1925 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon. Col., Medical Corps, Indian. 
Territorial Forces is also recipient of the 
King’s Silver Jubilee Medal, 193.6, FuUica- 
lions: “Duties and Responsilfilities of 
Practitioners and Students of Medicine,” 
“ On Dilferent Methods of Catara(!t Extrac- 
tion,” “ Uraemia following on Catheterism,” 
“ Glloina Retinae, etc. Address : Ahmeda- 
bad. 

NANDY, Srisohandra, M.A, (1920), M.L.C., 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar, Bengal, ft, 1897. 

m. 1917 second llajkuinarl of the late Hon, 
Raja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapatla. 
Educ.: Borhampore Coll., Bengal, and Presi- 
dency Coll., Calcutta Member, Bengal Legis- 
lative Council (since 1924) ; Ex-president, 
British Indian Association, Bengal ; Presi- 
dent, Bengal Mahajan Sava ; President, 
Murshidabad Association ; President, Board, 
of Management, K. N. College and School 
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Bpiluinipoi't! ; J'rnsidciit, Bcrlmniporc Girls’ 
H. E. iScliool ; .T’resident, HartlinRe School, 
SaUiabiiii ; Hx-cliairman, Jit'i'haiupore Munici- 
pal iiy ; .iOx-ii!i'inli(‘r, Aliirshifiahacl District 
BoanJ ; ■Muiabur, Historical Society, Bengal 
and Asiatic Society o£ Bengal ; Member, 
Bengal National Bliamber of Bommeree ; 
Life member, Biswa Bliarati ; Life-President," 
BerliamT)ore Edward llecroation Clul) ; Presi- 
dent, Tilijati Sanrnilani Bengal; Address: 
‘‘ B.ajl)ari ”, Kasimbazar (Mursbidabad or 
son, Upper tiircular Road, Calcutta. 

iVAB.ASTMnA RAO, RAO Bahadpii S. V., B.A., 
Rao Bahadur, Juno 1912; b. 21st Oct. 1873, 
Educ. : Madras Christian (Jollege ; Graduated 
1893 ; had journalistic training in the office of 
' The Hindu ’ in 1898 ; enrolled as Pleader 
in 1899 ; was Municipal Chairman from 
1908 to 1919; Vice-President, District 
Board, 1919-29 ; President, District Educa- 
tional Council, 1922-30 ; Member, Andhra 
University Senate, 1920-29 ; Attended All- 
India Rational Congress Sessions from 1903 to 
1917 ; Member of the All-India Congress 
Committee for the years 1912, 1913 and 1917 ; 
Joined Indian National Liberal Federation in 
1919 and also a member of its Council ; 
President, Kumool Urban Bank, 1916-20 ; 
President, Kurnool Co-operative Supervising 
Union, 1919-23; President, District Co-operative 
Central Bank, 1921-31 ; Member of the Board 
of Management of the Madras Provincial Co - 
orierative Bank ; presided over the Anantapur 
District Co-operative Conference (1923) and 
Bellary District Co-operativeConference (19301; 
President of the Kurnool United Club, 
1924-32; President, Bar Association from 
1931 ; General Secretary, Reception Committee 
of the XVII Madras Provincial Conference 
held at Kurnool in 1910 ; Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the Provincial Social Conference 
held at Kurnool, 1910; was Chairman of 
Reception Committee of first Kurnool District 
political conference, 1914; appeared before the 
Functions Committee presided over by Eon. 
Mr. Fcetham in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms in 
January, 1919 ; gave evidence before the 

-Lothian Ooinmitteo in 1932 and the Andhra 
University Committee in 1927 ; on attaining 
the Gist year in 1933 the public of Kurnool 
arranged a public reception in his honour 
and presented an oil painting to the Mimicipal 
Council Hall. New extensions in Kurnool 
’I'own are named Narasimliaraopcta ;President, 
First Kistna District Andhra Maliasabha 
Conforeucc July Address : Kurnool. 

NARAYANASWAMI CHETTT, Thk Hon. 
Dbwan Bahadur. Member, Council of State, 
b. 28 September, 1881. Merchant and Land- 
lord; President, Madras Corporation for 1927 
and 1928; Member of the Senate of the Madras 
University; was Member of the Council of 
Alliliated Colleges representing District Board 
and Municipalities of Chingleput District; 
Hon. Secretary, Madras Presidency Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society ; Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails; President, Depressed CJassea 
Mission Society ; Member, Town Plan- 
ning Trust Board representing Corporation. 
Member, Madras Labour Board ; Member, 
South India Chamber nf Commerce ; Mernber, 


Tramway Advisory Board ; Member, Kgmore 
Benefit Society and Co-operative Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, Ltd.; Member of the Fjxecutive 
Committee of the Countess of Duiferin Fund. 
Visitor of the Criminal Settlement at Madras 
and Pallavaram; Vice-President of the S. P. 
C.A. and Madras Children’s Aid Society ; 
Member, Council of State; Member, Central 
Board of Railways; Member, Governing Body 
of the Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospi- 
tal for Women ; Member, Central Committee, 
Countess of Dufferin Fund, Dellii ; Member of 
the Academic Council; President of the Town 
Planning Committee; Cliairman of the Cherries 
Committee, Member of the Labour Advisory 
Board formed by the Govonmieut of Madras; 
Member of the Governing Body of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, Delhi; 
Director of the Mylaporo H!indu Permanent 
Pund Ltd President of the District Edu- 
cational Council ; President of the Dt. 
Secondary Education Board ; Chairman of 
the Advisory Board to tiro General Hosiiital, 
Madras; Member of the Advisory Board to the 
Government Gosha Hospital; Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of tlie V.P. Hall; was 
tor a short time a Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council: Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Junior Certified School. 
Ranipet; Honorary Inspector of Certified 
Schools of this Presidency; Non-Offleial 
Visitor to the Government Mental Hospital ; 
Director of the Mutlualpet High School ; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Industries; Honorary 
Visitor of tire Agricultural College, Coim- 
batore ; Member of the Admission Board to 
the Presidency College ; Member of the Advi- 
sory Council of the Queen Mary’s College 
for Women. Member of the Roads Committee, 
Member of the Ottawa Committee of the 
Central Legislature, Address ; “ Qopathi 
Villa,” San d?home, Madras. 

NARIMAN, Kiiueshed F., B.A., LL.B„ 

President, Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee, Advoc-ate, Bombay High Court, b. 
1885; Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
since 1924, Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council; Leader of the Youth Movenumt In 
Bombay Presidency ; President, Bombay Presi- 
dency Youth League and All-India Youth 
Congress, Calcutta, 1929 ; President, Bombay 
Presidency Congress Committee since 1939, 
took prominent part in Civil Disobedience 
Movement, imprisoned four times ; Member, 
All-India Congre.ss Oommittne ami of Working 
Committee since 1930 ; Mayor of Bombay 
(1935-36). Publications : “ Whither Congress ?” 
(1933). Address : — Readymoney Terrace, 
Worli, Bombay, 

NARIMAN, SiRTEMtn.Ji Bhioaji, Kt,, M.R.C. 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa. 1922 ; Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, ■ College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; b. Navsari, 3rd 
Sept. 1848 ; Educ. : Grant M.C. ; Elphinstone 
CoU.; Follow of Bombay Univ.,1883 ; J.P.,a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02; Morn., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909; Mena, of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910 ; Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 15 years. Address : Fort, 
Bombay. 
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NABSINGAUH, HiS HIGHNESS SKI HHZUR 
Raja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahabitk, b. 
21 September 1909; belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agniknl Rajputs, m. 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutoh State, 
June 1929, 8. 1924. Educ.\ Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmero. State is 
784 sq. miles In extent and has population 
1,18,873 : salute of 11 guns. Address: 
Narsingarh, O.I. 

HASIK, BISHOP OF (Rt. Rev. Phiiip Henky 
LOYP, M.A.), h. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Chissical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of Sb. Mary of Eton, HaeJmey 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1916, when he came to India as 
an S.P.Cr. Missioner. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 191B-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, S. P. G. Missioner at 
Ahmednagar 1917-1926. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Ahmednagar and Aurangabad 1926.Appointed 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik, 1929. 
Address : Nasik. 

NATARAJAH, Kamakshi, B.A. (Madras Hnl» 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Boinhay; b. 24th Sept. 1868. 
mm.: St. Peter’s H. S., Tanjore ; Pres. Coll. 
Madras ; Govt. Colt., Kumbakonam ; and Law 
Coll., MMras; Headmaster, Aryan H. S., 
Triplicane, Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, 
Madras; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confee., 
Kuniool, 1911; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. 
Confee., Bijapur, 1918. President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921, 
and President, National Social Conference, 
Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40bh Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences; Report, of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s “ Mother 
India " (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras). 
Address : The Indian Social Reformer Ojffice, 
Fort, Bombay, and “ Kamakshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, The Hon. Mr. G. A., head of O. A. 
Natesan & Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Review, Member, Council of State, b. 26th 
August 1873. Edue. : High School, Kum- 
bakonam; St, Joseph’s School, Tiichinopoly ; 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow of the 
Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922; visited 
Canada on Empire Pariiamentarj Delega- 
tion in 1928; attended Univerfsities (iDn- 
forenee, 1929; Cliairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, his sixty-first birthday; 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Board, 
September I'iZZ.Publications : chiefiy patriotic 
literature and speeches, etc,, of public men, 
“ What India Wants,” “Autonomy within 
the Empire ”. Address : “ Mangala Vilas,” 
Luz, Wylapore, Madras. 


NATHUBHAI, TRIBHO VANDAS MANGAEDAS, 
J.P.; Hon, Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community, 
resigned presidentship afti-.r tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912. /i. 28 Oct. 1856. Edue.: 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem,, of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since establish, 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address : Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road. Bombay. 

NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, b. 13 
June 1889. Edue.: at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Address: Hyderabad, Deccan. 

NAWAZ, Begam Shah, d. of late Sir Muhammari 
Shah, K.C.S.I., »i, 1911, Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore, b. 7 April, 189(5. Edue ; 
Queen Mary’s College, Lahore. Entered ])ublic 
service at a very early age wlien still in purdah 
at her instance the All-India Muslim Women’s 
Conference passed resolution against jiolygamy 
1917 ; gave up purdah in 1920 and since they 
actively engaged in educational and social 
reform matters ; Member of several Important 
hospital and maternity and welfare commit- 
tees ; Member of the Punjab Board of Film 
Censors since 1926; first Muslim woman to 
represent her sex in All-India Muslim League 
Council of the All-India Muslim League ; 
Vice-President of Provincial Executive Com- 
mittee and Member, All-India General 
Committee of the Red Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1927 ; first woman to be elected as 
Vice-President of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted as her father’s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Imperial Conference, London, 
1930 ; Woman delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference (1930-32). Presided at the 
Central Punjab Women’s Conference 1033 and 
Delhi Women’s Conference 1034 ; Delegate 
to the Third Round Table Conference 1933 
and Member, Indian Delegation Joint Select 
Committee 1934. Invited by the League of 
Nations as collaborator 1932; hl'ember, 
Lahore Municipal Committee, since 1932; 
helped to organise Pardah Gardens, Welfare 
Centres and girls scliools ; Member, Board of 
Education, Punjab. Publioations : Husan 
Hara Begum in Urdu ; several pamphlets 
on educational and social matters ; regular 
contributor to various Women’s Journals 
in India. Address : Iqbal Manzil, Lahore. 

NA YUDU, RAi Bahadhk Kona Sukisiwas Rao, 
B.A., LL.B. (Allaliabad) ; Ministor of Indus- 
tries and Local Self-Government, Central 
Provinces, b. 22nd May 1877. m. to 
Enkubai Nayudu, rf.oflate Mr. B. Narsingrao 
Nayudu, Government and Railway Contractor, 
Khandwa. Edue. ; Collegiate High School, 
Juhbulpore, Ujjain and Agra Colleges, 
Joined Wardha Bar in 1899 ; enrolled High 
Court Pleader in 1904 ; elected President, 
Wardha Municipal Committee 1916-1921 and 
1924-1934; appointed Public Prosecutor, 
Wardha Session Division, 1017-34 ; elected to 
. 0. P. Legislative Council, 1 923 ; elected Dy. 
President, C.P. Legislative Council, 1924-26 ; 
elected President of the 0. P. and Berar 

' Non-Brahmin Association since 1925 ; 
clec-ted Chairman of the Reception Committee 
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of the ?roii-Brat)iniii Congress, Ainraoti, 1925 ; ' 
elected Presideidi, Bombay Provincial Non- 1 
Brahmin Conference, 1028 ; led the. C. P. and 
Berav Non- Brahmin Party Depntation before 
Simon Commission at Nagpur, 1928 ; again ! 
elected to 0. P. TjOgislative Ooiuicii; November 1 
] 990 as a Non-Brahrnin ; elected leader of the 
Democratic, (majority) Party of the C. P. 
Councjil in Decembor 1930 ; elected unopposed 
Cliairman, District Council, Wardha, in 
June. 1933; appointed Minister of Industries 
to the C. 1’. Govornment in March 1934. 
Address: Civil Linos, Nagpur, C.P. 

NAZtMUDDIN, THE Hon. Khwaja, Sir M.A. 
(Cantab.), C.I.J5., 1927, Bar-at-Law, Minister 
for Education, Government of Bengal, h, 
duly 1894. m. Shaher Banco, d. gI K, M. 
Ashraf. Educ : at Alligarh, M.A.O, College, 
and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Chairman, Dacca 
Municipality, from 1922 to 1929 ; Member, 
Executive Counoil, Dacca University, 1924 to 
1929 : Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
from 1928. Address: PariBagh, Eamna, Dacca; 
25/1 Ballygunge Circular Eoad, Calcutta. 


Committee, Technological Laboratory, b. 1 
May 1898. Eduo : M. A. 0. College, Aligarh ; 
Government College, Lahore : Peterhonse, 
Cambridge, Head of the Science Department, 
Islamia College, Lahore, 1926-1930 ; Asst. 
Director, Technological Laboratory, 1930- 
1981. Publications : Various scientific and 
technical papers. Address : Cotton Techno- 
logical Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 

NEHALCHAND, Muntazim-Khas Bahadur, 
M.A. (Allahabad) ; IL.B., Abkari Member, , 
Indore Cabinet. Educ: Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Eajputana Prince; I’rivate Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subahand Member 
of the Revenue Board. Address : 15, 
Tukoganj, Indore, Central India. 

NEHRU, Pandit Jawaharlal, M.A., Bar- 
at-Law, b. 1889. Edw: Harrow School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar-at-law 
of the .Inner Temple, Advocate, Allahabad 
High Court, Secretary,- Home Rule League, 
Allahabad, 1918 ; Member, All India Congress 
Committee .since 1918 ; imprisoned, 1921 ; 
released and again jailed 1922 ; General Secre- 
tary, All-Indiii Congress Committee, 1929 ; 
President, Indian National Congress 1929-30; 
underwent imprisonment for Salt Satyagraha, 
April 3 980 and released In January 1931 ; again 
imprisoned in 1932 in connection with Civil 
Disohedionce Movement ; released and again 
impro.soncd in 1934 ; released in 1935. Presi- 
dent, Indian National Congress, 1930. Pabli- 
: cations ; Series of articles on Soviet Russia. 
Address : “ Swaraj Bliavan” , Allahabad. 

NEHRU, Pandit SiiRi Sheidhaua, B.Sc, 
M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., L.E.D., I.C.S. b. 17 
November 1888. m, Raj Dulari Kichlu. 
Educ : Agra College (Allahabad Univoraity) ; 
Magdalene College, Cambridge University ; 
Heidelberg University ; London University ; 
Guildo International and Sorbonne, Paris. 
Service in the I.C.S. ; Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Laboratory, M. 0. 
College, Allahabad, in War time ; Research 


into aeroplane problems and visit to France 
and England in War time; Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Sccretarv to U. P. 
Government: Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Oilicer, U. P. Government and 
District v/ork; Member, Imperial Cmmnil 
of Agricultural Research and Ad^isory Board ; 
!Late President for Agriculture, Indian Science 
Oongross, Bombay (1931) and Comite Direc- 
torial del' Archive Internationale dc Radio- 
biologic Generale, Publications : (Science) 
" Ueber die Bewegung von Gasen,” “ Fist 
Steps in Rfuliology ” & “ Ecranage.” (Agri- 
cultural Research) The cultivation of Broom- 
corn, Experiments in Eleotrofarming, further 
Experiments iu Eleotrofarming, New .Experi- 
ments in Electrofarmiug, Alcu'ni Aspetti doh’ 
Elettrocoltma. Grov'ing fruit with elec- 
tricity. The application of Electricity to 
Frultfarming, E.xperimcnts in Rleotrogarden- 
ing; Editor of a Scries of “ Fulguva Fleeto” 
Bulletins (30 to date) on Improved Fruit 
farming through Electrodeulturc and author 
of “ The Methods of Electroculture No, 20,” 
“ Agaslrarisc, The latest simple, cheap and 
effeotive method of Electroculture No. 15 ” ; 
The ” The Electroculture of Jamun No. 19 ” ; 
“Improving the Mulberry Fruit and Tree with 
Electroculture No. 20 ” ; “ Rejuvenation of 
Plants and Humans No. 21 ” ; " Electrified 
Irrigation in Villages Without Electricity 
No. 23 ” ; " Citrus No. 24 ” ; “ Beginner’s 
Mistakes in Electroculture No. 25 ” ; “ Elec- 
trifled Manure No. 26 ” ; “ Shedding of 

Blossom before fmit formation and its praven- 
vention No. 27 ” ; “ Culture of British Mush- 
room in .India No. 29" and " Bose Culture 
No. 30.” (Sociology) Caste and Credit in the 
Rural Area. (Law) Judgments & How to 
Write Them. (Literature) Le Bouquet 
d’Ophelle and Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
(Spiritual Uplift) “Doctor and Saint, A Pas- 
sion of West and East.” (Rural Uplift) 
Logbook of a Rural Uplift Van, Better Life iu 
the Village, Current Problems in the Rural 
Area and some time editor of a Rural Uplift 
Weekly called. “ Review of the Week.” 
Address : 15; Georgetown, Allahabad. 

NBOGY, KShitisii OhANDEA, M.L..A., Dewan 
of Mayurhhunj State b, 1888. Educ. : Presy. 
Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll. /n. Sreematy Lila 
Devi. Vakil, Calcutta High Court and 
Journalist. Some time a member of the Ail- 
India Council of the Nat. Lib. Fednv ; Elected 
Member of the Dacca Univ. Court, 1921-24; 
one of the Chairmen of the Leg. Assembly since 
1924. Appointed Dewan of MayurbhunJ State 
in Orissa, 1935. Address Mayurbhunj, Orissa. 

NEVILLE, Berths Ayimisr CRzVMtton, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta, b. 7 October 1882. m. 
1911, Mabel Jess Soeales. Eduo; Corrig 
School, Klugstown, Ireland And Royal 
College of Surgeons, Dublin. Five years 
with Bank of Ireland. Joined Bank of 
Bengal in 1908. Address : 4, Ronaldshay 
Road, AUpore, Calcutta. 

NBWBOULi), Hon. Sir Babinoton Bksnktt, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916. b. 7 March 18(57. Educ. : 
Bedford Sch.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Ent. I.O.S., 1885. Address; Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 
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NEVVCOME, major. GGNERALHENI ty WttMAM, 
O.U. (1021!); (I.M.G. (1910); D.S.O, (1915); 
M. a. 11. A. Army Headquai'bcrs. h. July 
14th, 1875. m. Helen, eldest daughter of 2nd 
Harl of Lathom, (died 1929). B&m: 
Marlborough College and Il.M.A., Woolwich. 
.Address : Array Headquarters, Simla. 

NfCFOLSON, Sir Frbderiok Augustus, 
K.C.S.I. (1925), K.C.I.l];. (190,3), C.I.B. 

(1899), Kaisar-i-nind Medal, First Class 
1st Jah. 1917. 6. 1846. m. 1876 

Catherine, O.B.E., d. of Ilev. J. 
Lechler ; three s. Edue.: Hoyal Medlci)! 
Collegei Epsom ; Lincoln Coll., Oxford ; 
Entered Madras Civil Service, 1809 ; Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899; Member 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1897-99 
1900-02 ; reported on establishment of Agricul- 
tural lianks in India, 1895 ; Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 ; retired, 1904 ; Hon. Direc- 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918. Publications : 
District Manual of Coimbatore ; Land and 
Agricultural Bank.? for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletius ; Bote on Agriculture in Japan. 
Address : Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 

NIHALSIFGH, Rev. Canon Solomon, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary. Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth, b, 15 Feb. 1852, 
in. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Chandi Bais of Baiswara, three s. three d. 
Eduo.: Govt. H. S., Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll, Lucknow ; ordained, 1891 ; Hon. Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1006. 
Publications : An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh ; Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majraua Sakhun, 1873-75 ; Khulasat-ul • 
Isaiah (in two parts) ; Risala-c-Saf Goi or 
Plain Speaking ; Verses on Temperance iii 
Urdu ; Munajat Asi ; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VJI and George V in Urdu. 
Addrass; 1, Badshahimandi, Allahabad. 

NIYOGI, Machibaja Bhownishanicer, M-A., 
LL.M., Judge, High Court, Hagpur 
and Vioc-Cluvucollor, Kagpur University. 
b. 30th August 1880. m. Dr. Indirabai 
Niyogi, M.B.B.S. (Bom.), Hdi^e, ; at Nagpur. 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1026-1928 ; 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 ; 
President, Univ. Union, 1028-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., 1928-1933; Social and Political Reforms 


NOAD, Charles Humphrey Car pen, B. A. 
(Oxoii.), Barrister, High Court, .Bombay. 
b. 25 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr- 
Ewing, 1917. Hdwe ; Choltenliara, C. O. 0, 
Oxon, Scholar 1st Class Lit, Hum. 1st Class 
History. Called to Bar, 1904 ; practised 
Clianc-ery Bar, 1904-1914; served in army 
mainly in India, 'Doc. 1914-Sept. 1919; 
Adjutant, Simla Rides, A.F.L, 1917-1919; 
A(l%mcate, High Court, Lahore, 1919-1933; 
Administrator-General and Ofllcial Trustee 
Punjab 192,3-1033; Govt. Advocate, Punjab, 
1926-1933; Advocate Original Side, High 
Court, Bombay, 1933. Address: Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay.- 


NOON, Hon. M.alik Sir Firoekiian, Kt., Cr. 
1933; High Coinmissiouer for India in 
United Kingdom, b. 7 Alay 1893 ; n. of lion. 
Nawah Malik Alahomod llayat Khan Noon, 
m, 1914 ; two sons, two daughters. Educ. 
fliief’s College, Lahore ; Wadlian College, 
Oxford. Advocate, Lahore High Court, 1918- 
26 ; Member of the Punjab i.egislative Council 
since 1921; Minister for .Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Medical and Public .Health 1927-31, 
Address : India House, Aldivych, Loudon, 
W.0.2, 

NORBURY, H. CARTER, J.P., M. Inst. T. 
F.T.R.A., Cliicf Accounts Offleer, G. I. P. 
Railway, Bombay, b. 18 Oct. 1883. to. 
Miss Rickwood. Eduo: at Lcicda. Great 
Northern Railway (England). Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and liuliau Railway 
Accounts Service. Atfdrcss; Victoria Terminus, 
Bombay. 

NORMAND, Charles, William Blyth, M.A,, 
D. So., Director-Gcuoral of Observatories. 
b. 10th September 1889. m. Alison Mc- 
Lennan. Eduo I Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow, 1911-1913 ; Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927; I.A.R.O., with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 ; 
mentioned in despatches, 1917 ; Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927. Publications: 
Articles In Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals. Address: Meteorological Office, Boon, a. 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D..Sc. (London), 
M.Sc. (Manchester), F.T.O., Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon, b. 24 October 
1887. Eduo; Ripon Grammaf School and 
Univ, of Manchester. Schunclc llesearoh 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909 ; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 ; Beit Memorial Follow, 
1911-13 ; Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, U.P., 
1914 ; war service, Captain I.A.R.O. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18 ; 
Indian Agricultural Service. Agricultural 
Chemist to Govt, of Madras, 1918-24 ; Prof, 
of Bioehomistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1924-1929. Publications : Numerous 
scientifle papers in various technical journals. 
Address: Tea Re, search Institute of Ceylon, 
St, Coombs, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 

NOYCE, Frank, Sir, K.C.S.T. (1934), Kt, (1929), 
I.O.S., C.S.I. (1924), O.B.E. (1919). Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council (Industries <fc Labour). 
1931. b. 4 June 1878. Educ.: Salisbury Sch 
and St. Catharine’s Coll., Cambridge, m. 
Enid, d. of W. M. Kirkus of .Liver- 
pool. Entered I.C.S., 1902. Served In 

Madras. Under-Scc. to Govt, of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dopt., 1912-16; 
Secretary, Indian Cotton Committee, 19J 7-18; 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-20 ; Vice- 
President and subsequently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1919-20 ; Aleinbev, Burma 
Land Revenue Committee, 1920-21 ; Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, 1922-23; 
Secy, to the Govt.- of Madras, Development 
Department, 1923-24 ; President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25. President, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926. Attached Officer and Asst. Commis- 
siqner, Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1927; Secretary to the Government 


of India, .Department of J!!(iuc.'ttion, Health 
and Lands, 1920. Honorary LL.D., Aligarh 
Muslim University. Hon. D. Litt. Delhi 
University. Publications’. England, India 
and Afgtiaiiistan (1902). Address : 4, King 
Edward Hoad, Now Delhi ; Inverarm, Simla. 

O’filLVIE, The Hon. Libht.-Colonbl Sir 
&E0RGB Drummond, K.C.I.E. (1931); C.S.I. 
(1932) ; Agent to the Governor-General 
in Rajputana. h. 18 Eeb. 1882. m. Lorna Borne, 
d. of the late T. Homo, Esq., J.P. of Charlton 
House, Charlton Kings, Gloucestershire. 
Bduc : Cheltenham College ; B.M.C., San- 
dhurst. Entered Indian Army, 1900 ; appoint- 
ed Indian Political Department, 1905 ; Asst. 
Secretary, Govt, of India, Army Depart- 
ment. 1915; Major, 1915; Lieut.-Col., 1926; 
Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, 1919 ; Oifg. Political 
Secretary, Govt, of India, 1923; President, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1925; Resident in 
Mewar.Rajputana, 1925-27 ; Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927-29 ; Resident in 
Kashmir, 1929-1931 ; Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, 1931-1932-1933; 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana 
and Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. 
Address : Mount Abu, Rajputana. 

OLVER, Arthur, Couonei,, o.b. (1919); 
O.M.G. (191^; F.R.O.V.S., Expert Adviser 
in Animal Husbandry, Imperial Coimcil of 
Agricultural Research Department, b. 4 August 
1875. m. Marjorie, if. of Wm. Boart of Johan- 
nesburg, Bdue: Godolphin School, London, 
and R. Vety. College, London. Joined Army 
Veterinary Department, 1899; served S. 
African War, 1901-2 (Queen’s Modal 5 clasps) 
Egyptian Army, 1906; P, V. 0. Egypt Army 
and Sudan Civil Veterinary Service, 1907; 
Asst. Director-General, Army Veterinary 
Service, War Office, 1908; Great War, 1914-18 
(despatches 3 times Bb. Lieut.-Col.) ; D.D.V.S., 
Br. Remount Comm., Canada and U. S. A., 
1917; A.D.V.S., Egypt Command, 1922-27; 
Colonel, 1928, A.D.V.S. S. Command, 1928; 
D.D.V.S. N. Colonel India, 1929-30; Expert 
Advisor, I.O.A.R. Department, Govt, of 
India, 1930. Publications: Various technical 
articles in professional press and in standard 
veterinary works. Address : 9, Hastings 

Road, New Delhi. 


Secretary to Government, Education Depfirt- 
mmt, Central Province.s. 6, ICth February 
1885, m. Elinor Jones (Vaughan). Bdtte. 
University College, Bangor, and Berlin Uni- 
versity. Late Bellow of tlio Vtiivcrsity of Wales 
Lecturer in Physics, Portsmouth Teelmical 
College (1909), Indian Educational Service 
(1912). Publications: Research papers on 
“Frictional Electricity,’' “Musical Arc 
Oscillations in Coupled Circuits’’ and 
■'Thermo-Magnetic Properties of the Ele- 
ments.’’ Address: Sa'jpur. 

PADSHAH, The Hon. Saited Mahmud 
SAHIB Bahadur, B.A. Member, Council 
of State; Member of the Roads Committee, 
Council of State, Advocate. 6. 1887. rn. 
d. of the late Sowcar Syed Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionairs of 


CMttoor. Erfttc .• Presidency College, Madras. 
Joined the Bar in 1910 ; became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 ; 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
’Temperance Movement, oncoiirageraent of 
cottage industries, etc. First joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
it in 1925 ; bec-anm a Fellow of the Andhra 
University and i-resident of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League in 1926. Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927. 'Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State ; 
presided over several Provincial Muslim 
Conferences, Again ro-cleeted to the Council 
of State, 1930; nominated delegate to the 
Second Round Table Conference, 1931, to 
represent Muslims of Madras Presidency. 
Nominated as a delegate to the Railway Board 
and Reserve Bank Conferences, London, in 
1933 ; leader of the independent party in the 
Council of State. Address : Madras. 

PAI, K. Rama, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Designs, b. Jan. 15, 1893. m. 
1913 Sita Bai. Bdue. : T, D. High School, 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Ernakulam; and 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Ohe- 
mistry, S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1910- 
18 ; Prof, of Cheimstry, Maharaja’s Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-19; Asst. Metallurgical 
Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20 ; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
to H, M.’s Patent Office, London, 1928 ; 
Controller of Patents and Designs, 1924. 
Address : 1. Council House Street. Calcutta, 

PAKENHAM-WALSH, EenST, B.A. (Dublin) ; 
The Hon. Mr. Justice, Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Madras, b. 19th Jime 1875. 
m. (1) L. E. F. Ashe ; (2) M. L. M. Strachan 
(nee Boyd). Bduc : Birkenhead School and 
Trinity College, Dublin. Passed T.O.S. 1898 
and came to India 1S99, Served in various 
districts of Madras Presidency on the Exe- 
cutive and Judicial side. Appointed District 
Judge 1910 ; Special Judge, Malabar Tribunal 
1922-23; acted on High Court, 1928, 1929, 
IO3O and 1931, and appointed Judge, High 
Court, 1932. Address : 82, Mount Road, 

Madra.s. 

PAKENHAM-WALSH, Bl’. REV. HERBERT, 
D,D. (Dub,), b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; Srd 
son of late Rt. Rev. William Pakenbam-W alsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m. '1916, Clara liidley, y. d. of Rev. Canon 
P. C. Hayes. Bduc.: Chard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School ; Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1896 ; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Cliliota Nag- 

r :e, India, 1890-1903; Priest, 1002; Principal, 
P. G, College, Trlohinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the S. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly; 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23, Principal, 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. Publications : 
St, Francis of Assisi and other poems; 
Bisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.O.K.) ; 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.) ; Com- 
mentary on Sti John’s Ep, (S.P.OiK.) ; 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P.O.K.) 
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Antiphonal Psalter. Lights and Slmdes of 
Christendom (Oxford XTniv. Press,) AMrm: 
C/o Union Christian College, Alwayc, 
Travancore. 

PALITAtfA, TUAKOTIE SAHEB op, SUM BAHA- 
nuEsranji MANSiNHJi(Gohel Rajput), K.O.I.E. 
With a permanent dynastic salnte of 9 guns. 
A3 April 1900. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of 3?rinces in his own right and of the Bajkot 
Rajkumar College Council. Address: 
Palitana. 

PANANDIKAB, Satyashraya Gopal, M.A. 
(Bombay). 1916; Ph.D. (Econ„ London), 1921; 
D,Sc. (Econ.i London), 1926. I’rofessor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphlnstone 
College, Bombay. Secretary, Board of Pilm 
Censors, Bombay. A 18 July 1894, «i, to Indira, 
d. of 8. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Edwc Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Pro£e.ssor of Political Economy; 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications : 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
Banking in India and Industrial Labour in 
India. Address : Elphinstone College, Fort, 
Bombay. 


6j. A Oct. 2, 1885. Edua : Winchester 

College and Oril. College, Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909 ; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, 1910; Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1926; Officiating Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt., 1918 ; 
mentioned in despatches by Field-Marshal 
Lord Allenby ; served in France and Palestine. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 

PANDALAI, Rao Bahadur K. KiasHNAN, B. A., 
B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. (Lond.), 1914 
Judge, High Court, Madras 6. April 1874 
m. J. Narayani Amma. Edue: Mavelikara, 
Trivandrum and Madras. Practised law in 
the State of Travancore from 1896 to 1911. 
Proceeded to England and was called to the 
Bar in 1912. Judge, High Court, Travancore, 
1913-14; awarded LL.D. by London University 
for thesis on Malabar Law. Practised at 
Madras, 1914-19; appointed Judge, Small 
Cause Court, 1919 ; Chief Presidency Magistrate 
1924; .Tudge, High Court, 1928-1934. Ptfftlica- 
ffoBs : Editor of Series of Science Primers 
in Malayalam ; author of Primer on Chemistry , 
author of “Succession and Partition in Malabar | 
Iaw." Address : Lanark Hall, Rundali’s Hoad, 

V Vepery, Madras. 

PAItANJPE, Gopau Bamchasdra, M,Sc. 
A.T.I.Sc., I.E.S., J.P. Professor of Physics; 
Boyal Institute of Science, Bombay, b, 80 
January 1891. m. Mrs. Malini Paranjpe. 
Ediic : Poona , Heidelberg and Berlin, 
Bombay University Research Scholar at 
Bangalore for tiiree years ; then for some I 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 1 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; since 1920 Professor of Physics 
in the Indian Educational Service at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 


of the Indian A&ad(imy of Sciences, Banga- 
lore. Publications : Various papt'rs in tlio 
journals of the Indian Tiistitutc of Science, 
Bangalore, The Indian Journal of Physics, 
Calcutta, and other Sciemtilio joumal.s. Joint 
Editor of the popular Seientilic monthly in 
Marathi “ Srishti Dnyan.” Address: Royal 
Institute of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay. 
" S.adhana,” Dadar, 115, Lakhanisi lYapoo 
Road. Bombay 14. 

PARANJPYE, RAGHUNATH PURtfSHOCTAM, I)R. 
M.A; (Cantab.), B. Sc. (Bombay), D.Sc. 
(Calcutta'). d». Alurdi, 16 Fob. 1876. Educ. 
Maratha H. S., Bombay: Fergusson Coll. 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.) ; Paris; 
Poona; and- Gottingen ; First in all Univ, 
exams, in India ; went to England as Govt., 
of India scholar ; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler .at Cambridge, 1899 ; Scholar and Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Prino. and 
Prof, of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902- 
24 ; Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Press 
Association ; has taken prominent part in all 
social, political and educational moveraoiita 
in Bombay Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women's Univ., 1916-20 ; Bombay Leg, 
Oonncil, 1913 ; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23,1926. Awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal In 1916, Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924 ; Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. 1924-26; 
Elected toBombay Council to represent 'Uriv. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; Member 
India Council, 1927-32; Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, since September 1932. 
Publications : Short Lives of Gokhale and 
Karve. The Crux of the Indian Problem, 
Address : Vice-Chancellor’s Lodge, Lucknow. 

PARSONS, Sir (Aifrbd) Alan (Lethbridge), 
Kt. (1932); B.A. (Oxod,); C.I.E. (1025); 
Indian Civil Service ; Member, India Councli, 
b. 22nd October 1882, m, Katharine 
Parsons. Eduo: Bradfleld College and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Indian. Civil Service, 
Punjab, 1907; Under-Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1912, and to Government 
of India, Finance Department, 1916 ; 
Additional FinancLl Adviser, Military 
Finance, 1920; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency, Bombay, 1922 ; Secretary to 
Government of India, Industries Depart- 
ment, 1925 ; Financial Commissioner of 
Railways, 1926-1931 ; Secretary, Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1932). Temporary Member,. Governor- 
General's Executive Council, 1032. Address ; 
India Office, White Hall, London. 

PARTAB BAHADUR 8ING, Raja, Talhodab 
OF Kila Partabgarh, C.I.E., Hon. Magis* 
tratc ; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council. 
b, 1866. Address : Kila Partabgarh, Oudh, 

PARTABGARH, H, H. Ram Singh Bahadttr, 
Maharawat OE. b. 1908. s. 1929. m. oldest d. 
of Rao Raja Sir Madho Singhji, K.C.I.E., 
of Siliar in Jaipur, 1924 (died) ; second d. 
of Maharaja Saheb of Ditmraon in Bohar 
in 1932. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed his Diploma Examination from that 
College In 1927. State has an area of 886 sq. 
miles and population of 07,114; salute of 
16 guns. Iddrass ; Partabgarh, Kajputana. 
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PATEL, VaiiT.auhbhai Jiiaverbhat, Bar-at- 
JjAW. Born oi' Patidar family at Karainsad | 
near Nadiacl ; Alatriculatcd from tho Nacliiitl i 
•Hiiiii hidiool, puKHcd .Distric.fc Pltiader's Ejcami- ' 
nation and l)L‘^^a^l pi-actico on the Criminul 
,^iile at (Jodlira ; went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple. On 
riitiiru from England started practising in 
Alimedahad. Entered pulilio life in 1910 as 
an associate of Mr. IVL K. Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ahrac- 
flabad. Game into prominence as a Satya- 
graha Leader llrst at Kaira and then in the 
Nagpur National Elag agitation and elsewhere, 
and in the .Bardoli No-tax Campaign. Was 
elected President of the Ahmcdabad Munici- 
pality in 1924 and continued upto 1928 when 
he left Ahmodabad for Bardoli. Was elected 
President of the 40th Indian National Congress 
held at Karachi in 1981. Address: Bhadra, 
Ahmcdabad. 

PATKAlt, SiTAEAM SUNBERIIAO, B.A., LL.B., 
I). 10 May 1873. m. Mrs. Shantabai 

Patkar. Educ : Elpldnstone High School 
and Elphinstone College. Began practis- 
ing as a Pleader, High Court, Appellate 
Side in 1897 ; Was appointed Government 
Pleader In 1913 and continued as such till July 
1920 ; Selected in November 1928 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
Imrd Beading, which made its report in 
Feb, 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of the Indian Bar Councils Act of 1920. 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as per- 
manent Judge, Nov. 1926 ; appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931 ; 
retired in 1933 ; elected Vice-Chancellor of the 
Indian Women’s • University in July 1931. 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’s 
University, July 1932 ; appointed by the 
Bombay Government November 1933 to 
make inquiry on their behalf into the com- 
plaint of the Bombay Port Trust against the 
Bombay Mnuiclpallty ; appointed January 
1935 as the Umpire in' the Wage Cut Dispute 
between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
tion and the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association ; appointed March 1935 by the 
Governor General as President of the 
Commission to inquire into the election 
petition relating to the Bombay Central 
Division Mahomedan llural Constituency ; 
appointed May 1935 as Arbitrator to decide 
dispute between the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India representing 
the Poona Cantonment; appointed in 
December 1935 by the Government of India 
as Chairman of the Court of Arbitration to 
decide dispute regarding jurisdiction over 
Cochin backwaters between the Cochin 
State and the Government of Madras ; 
appointed March 1936 by the Government 
of India to decide dispute between the 
Bombay Municipality and B. B. <fe C. I. 
Hallway. Address : Hughes Hoad, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 

PATllO, KAO BAiiADnii Aknbpu Sm Parashu- 
EAMBA.SS, icr. (1924; K. C. E. (1935); 
High Court, Vakil, Ganjam; landholder ; 
Member of the Madras Legislative Council ; 
connected with the working of Local 
Self-Government institutions in rural 1 


areas for over a quarter of a century. 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921.-27. Pre-sident, All-Parties Con- 
ference, Delhi, 1930 ; President, South India 
Liberal Conference, 1927; President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmin). Delegate to Hound 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932 ; 
also Delegate to England to co-operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Heforms 1933. Deleg.ato to the 
League of Nations. Geneva, 1931, Publica- 
tions: Hural Economics; A Study of Hural 
Conditions In the Madras Presidency ; Studies 
in Local Self-Goverament. Address : 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

PATTANI, Sir Prabhash-Ankar Dalpateam, 
IC.O.I.E., President of Council, Bhavnagar 
State, 1930, Devaii, Bhavnagar State 1902-12 ; 
Member of Exec. Council of Government of 
Bombay, 1912-1,915; of tlie Bombay Lcgfela- 
tive Council, 1916 ; of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, 1917; of the Council of India, 1917- 
19. President, Council of Administration 
1919-1930, b. 1802. Educ : Morvi, Rajkote, 
Bombay. Address : Anantwadi, Bhavnagar, 

PATTERSON, The Hojt. Mr. Jhs'pio David 
Clarke, B.A. (Cantab.); Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, b. May 5, 1879. ni. Marguerite 
Mather Atkinson. Educ: Oundle and Cam- 
bridge. Various Executive and Judical posts 
in Bengal. Address: High Court, Calcutta. 

PAVRY, Dasturji Saheb Cuesetji Eraohji, 
First High Priest of the Fasali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 
1920 ; Order of Merit from the Sbah of Persia, 
1929 ; elected Honorary Member of the 
Hungarian Oriental Society, 1930; received 
Congratulatory Addresses from six of the 
world's foremost scientific and learned socie- 
ties, including the socUte d’Ethnographic de 
Paris, 1931-33; presented on 9 April 1934 
with a Commemoration Volume, comi)rising 
essays and researches on Oriental languages 
literature, history, philosophy and art by 
seventy eminent scholars from seventeen 
different countries, and published in England 
by the Oxford University Press ; b. 9 April 
1859 ; so^is, three ; daughim, three. Owns 
large estates both in the British territory 
and in the Baroda State. Education : Public 
and private schools, Navsari. Oidained, 
into Zoroastrian priesthood, i 871 ; first Princi- 
pal of the Zend-Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroas- 
trian Theological Seminary) at Navsari, 
appointed, 1889; High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lonavla, elected, 1912. Founder and 
trustee of the Bazmd Jashand Ruzd Hormazd 
(Society for the IPropagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju- 
man Behetari Fund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Coramimity). 
Presented with a Complimentary Address by 
the Parsecs of Navsari, 1920. Publication : 
:tohe Zarthoshti (a Zoroastrian Catechism), 
Bombay, 1901, second edition 1931 ; Tarikate 
Zarthoshti (Zoroastrian Ceremonials), Bombay, 
1902, Second edition 1932 ; Vaaze Khurshed 
(Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrian Sub- 
jects), Bombay. 1904 ; Rosalhe Klmrsiicd 
(Essays and Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjfci,s, 
Parts 2, 3, Bombay, 1917. 19 3 J ; 
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Zart-liosliti Sahitiyii Atohyas (Zoroastrian 
HtiidiftS), Parts .1, a, Bombay, 1922, 1928 ; 
Iranian 8(.mli(;s, liowbay, 1927 ; many articles 
on Zoroastrian subjects in riujarati news- 
papors and journals. Address: Sunama House, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PAVBY, Baubditn Dabtitr CtmsB'rji, Chief 
Engineer, North Western Eailway (retired). 
Created C.I.E., 1930. Eldest son of Dasturji 
Saheb Cursetji Eracliji Pavry. Education: 
Elpliinstone College and the Koyal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill ; Assoniate 
and Fellow of Cooper’s Hill. Appointed 
Assistant Engineer, North Western Ituilway, 
1900; Executive Engineer, 1908; Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1924. Address : Office 
of the Chief Engineer, North Western Bail- 
way. Lahore. 

PAVEY, Jai. Dastur C., M.A., Ph.D., Orientalist 
and Autlior. b. 27 November 1899. Educ,: 
Elpliinstone College, 1916-18 ; St. Xavier’.- 
College, 1918-20 ; B.A., with Honours, Bom- 
bay University, 1920 ; Fellow of St. Xavier’s 
College and of Mulla Ftroz Madressa, 1920-21 ; 
M.A. and Ph, D. with Distinction, Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1925, respectively ; 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25; 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America. 
One of tlie founders of tlie University Corps 
of the Bombay Battalion, 1917 Chairman of 
the Religion Section, Inter-Collegiate Club 
(International House), New Fork (1921-25). 
Hon. Treasurer, Hindustan Association of 
America (a nation-wide organization), New 
'York (1921-25), Editor of the “Hindustani 
Student”, New York (1921-25). Member of 
Council of the Foreign Universities Informa- 
tion Bureau, University of Bombay (1920-29), 
of the Mulla Firoz Madres.sa (sineo 1926), of the 
World Conference for International Peace 
througli Religion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting tlie Study of Religions (London, 
since 1930), of Columbia University Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oriental 
Institute (since 1931). Member of the Book 
Committee, Parsi Punchayet (since 1931). 
Member of the International Committee of 
the All-Inclusive Spiritual Centre .at Geneva 
(since 1928), of the Association des Messages 
(Paris, .since 1933), and of tlie Institute for 
Hyperpliysical research (New York, since 1933) 
Delegate to tiie World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Religion (Geneva, 1928), 
to the Seventeeutli International Congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford, 1928), to the Fifth 
International Congress for tlie History of 
Religion (Lond, 1929), and to the First 
Historical Congress (Bombay, 1931); President 
of Colniubia University Club of Bcrnbay (since 
1931). Member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain, of the American Oriental 
Society, and various other learned Societies. 
Publications : The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a 
Future Life (Now York, 1926) ; The Teaching i 
of Zarathushtra (Bombay, 1926); Ya.shte' 
\ adarUegan, or the Zoroastrian ^craments | 
and {)rdinam>os (Bombay, 1927); edited 
of “ Oriental Studies in honour 
ol Cursetji Erailiji Pavry,’’ being the work of 
sovoniy oininunt scholars from seventeen 
dillenmt couulriua (London, 1934); The life 
.and 'reaehing.s of Zoroaster (London, 1934) ; 
bpintual Unity of Mankind (Paris, 1934) ; 


Parseo Rtdigion and World Peace (A'cw 
York, 1934); and nniiierons arlicles on 
Orient.ai snljjecta and World Piuicc in popular 
and Scientitie .Tournals, A.ddivss : Sunania 
House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PAVRY, MnR\VAN,Ji ERA0n.Ti., .T.P. (Bombay); 
L.R.C.P. (London) ; L. M. & S. (Bombay) ; 
L.M. (Dublin) ; Captain (I.M.S.) of tlie Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon. Presidency Magtc. ; 
medical practitioner, Bombay, b. 14 October 
1866. m. 1876. Educ: Sir 0. .lebangir 
Mav.sari Zarthosti Madressa Tfigli School ; 
Grant Medical College of Bombay ; Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital. 
CricM Career: The llrst Parsi eriokeU-r lo 
play for the Middle, sex County XI in 1895. 
Was one of the members of tlie Second Par.si 
Team tliiit toured England in 1888 and was 
the principal bowler. Played for twenty-nine 
years for the representative Parsi Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the .Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Parsi team for twenty-four 
years 1889-1913. Divisional Surgeon and 
Examiner, St. .John’s Ambulance Division. 
Has been the Chairman of the Parsi Selection 
Committee since 1911; Pre,sideut of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 1832 and 1884, 
Public Life ; Chairman of tlie Executive Com- 
mittee and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian 
Physical Culture and Health League and the Sir 
Dlnshaw M. Petit Gymnasium in Bombay. 
Hon. Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of 
the Parsi Pioneer Battalion ; Hon. Treasjurer 
of Jame Centenary Fund ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of tlie Parsi Co-operative 
Housing Society ; President of M.O.C. of 61st 
Bombay Scout Troop_ ; Vice-President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee ; Joint Hon. Secretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Associations 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897 ; A Trustee of Dr. 
Gimi Trust Fund for Teolmical Education 
and of the Navasari High School ; A Trustee 
of tlie Petit Gymnasium; I.,ife Member 
of Mazdayasni Mandai, Bulsara Class, Y.M. 
P.A., and Khorshed Mandai; Chairman of 
Par.si Scout Federation .and President of tlie 
Parsi I,eagne and Zoroaslrian Band Executive 
Committees. President of the “ Zoroastrian 
Orchestra”; Joint Hon, Beery. " Parsi 
Bokari Fund.” Vice-President of tlie B.P.A. 
Boxing Federation, Chairman of the Fin.ancc 
Committee of the B. 1*. Olympic Association. 
Publications : Parsi Cricket ; ITiysleal Cull are ; 
The Team Spirit in Crinket ; Radio Talks on 
Boxing among the J’arsis, “ Hcountliig,” 
"Health” and “100 Firnt-Aid Dont’s’’. 
Clubs: Par.si Gymkhana, Willingilon Sports 
Club and Ripon Club, Address : Golaba 
Castle, Colaba, Bombay. 

PAVRY, Miss Bapsy, M.A., Author and TAttera- 
tenr. 6.25 December 1900. Educ: Queen 
Mary High Scliool and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; M.A. witli Distinction, Columbia 
University, New York. Visited England 
every year, since. 1924. Member of Committee 
of various Charity .Balls, held in i.undon in 
1928-34 in the i>rcscnee of members of the 
Royal Eainily, in aid of the League of Mercy, 
St. George’s Hospital, Mount Vernon Cancer 
Hospital, Lord Mayor and Viceroys’ Indian 
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I^iivtlKtuuki' 'Fimil, Hnyitl Northovn Hospitiil, 
niir'kland Si'tl loincuf-,, Utiiwwit.y Uollnk'i-' 
J{osi)ii-ii-l, Vi(!t,oriii .Hospital far ('tiildren, 
Princi'.' Ural ricn llospital, DisaJilrd Oifiroi-s’ 
(liirdrn lloiurs, [.’Jiiist,ow i\I.at(!niity Hospital, 
Niitioiial Society of Day Nurseries, and 
liisl.ituti; of Mrdi(ra,r Psyeiiolosy. Aleni- 
her of tiio friiuriisc tsjiiyiio of Great .l{ritaiii, 
Ri'itihh Deat'iie of Morey, llrLtisli li'e.d(iratioii 
of Uuiwj'sity Women, Jiritlsh rntliim Union, 
Tiifcernational Theatre Society of London, 
also of tlie Hoinliay Work Guild, and of 
several otlier Associations and Societies. 
I'ublicalwiu : The Heroines of Ancient 
Persia, Stories lletold from the Shahnama of 
•Firdausi ((.-'amliridf'e, lfl.30); ami many 
articles on Iranian siihjcicts in popular and 
seientilic journals. Adilresn : Hunaiua House, 
Malabar Hill, lloiubay. 

•I'ERIE R, Most Rpy. FEuniN.tNn, S..T., Catho- 
lic Archbisliop of Calcutta, since 1924. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of .Tesuit 
Mission in Benpial, lOlii. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Deo. 1021. Grand Cross, 
Order of tlie Crown ; Grand Cross Order of 
L('opold. AddrPM : 22, Park Streid, (laleiitta. 

PETIGABA, Kit.visr Bakadur TvAVAa-Ti Jah- 
SHKDJr, C.I.E., b. 24 Nov. 1877. m. Avanbai, 
il. of Mr. ,1 elianoir.sliaw Ardoshir Tale- 
yai’khan. Educ ; Surat and Bomliay. 
Started canier as Sulj-lnspector of 
Poliee in Bombay City C.I.B. and gradually 
went through all grades of the City C.I.H. 
Was, promoted io Indian Poliee. Serviee in 
] 92H', and has since been Heputy Commissioner 
of Poliee in charge S])ee.ial Branch of Die 
'Boinbav C.i.O. Beceived medal of the Royal 
Victorian Order from H. I. M. tlie King- 
Emperor, 1012; created Klian S.ahch, 1912; 
Khan -Bahadur, IDHl ; Kaisar-I-Hliid Medal, 
Finst Class, 1923; appointed .lustice of tlie 
Peace, 1924 ; appointed Companion of the 
Im|>erial Service Order, 192(5 : appointed 
Ollicer of Die iMost Exeelleiit Order of the 
Brii-lsli Empire, 19:51 ; O.T.E.. 1 033. Address : 
2, Winter Hoad, iMalahav Hill, Bombay. 

I'ETIT, .iKltANUilii BoMAy.Tku, Mevebaiit, and 
until recently Mill-owner and agent for tin' 
I’ldil group Ilf 'mills, b. 2Ist August 1S79. 
Jidiir. : Sf .Xavier’saml Fortliigli liisl.itution ; 
iron. Presidency Magistrate {199-1-15). Meni- 
lier, P.ombay Legislative. Council (1921-3-1), 
Bombay Mimieipal (.Virpoi'iition (1091-30), 
Bnndiav Iniprovcmciit Board (1920-30), 
Buiiiliay Devcloiimeiit I’.oard ( 1 920-34), Board 
of the Victoria .lubilee Teebnical insl.itutc 
{I0i:i-:i31. Board of tlie old Bomliay Cotton 
Evebaiige (1900-17), Mill-Owners’ I’anelof the 
lOa.st India {‘otioii Assueiat-ioii Ltd. (1920-21), 
file old fiiiliaii National Congress and its 
proviueial exeeulive (I.SO.'^-IOIS), the Surat 
Congress Coiiveuiion (1905), the- riuliiUi 
Home Buie l.(‘;igiieiinditsexeentive (1 015-20), 
the Natioual l-ibeiMl Federal ion and itscxecn- 
li\e, (l9t.M-20), Die Iniligenons industries 
Comiuiltee (iOl.l-l?), the Itombay Pre.sidoncy 
Indiisl rial Committee (1 018-25), the Industrial 
Disputes’ Committei' (1021). tlie- Bent-Cpnlrol 
Commlt.lee (191(5-20), (he Exeise Committee 
(1021-24), the Ihiiv.-rsitv Beforms ComniiHee 
(102-1-25), the Bomliay Provincial Franchise I 
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Committee (10:11), the Governor’s Uopiuil 
CoramiUeo (102(5-30), Die Committees or 
Management of all Hie Petit charities and 
Institiitions, and of other pnidie fnstitait ions, 
too nnmeron.s to meiitiou ; Fellow of the 
Bomhay XTniversity TriKlee, 

.Par.sec Puneliayat of Bomba v {19l(5-:it) 
Delegate, .Farsi Chief Mat riiiioni.-i] Court:, 
Bombay (1000-20); Pre.sident of the Tiidian 
.Mercbaiits’ Clianiber (l‘,)I0-20), of the Bomitav 
Mill-owners’ Assoeiali.m- twice— UtH.Vl'ti 
and 102.S-20), of tlie rndian ImliHtrial Cmi- 
ferenee (I.0IS), of tlie Bomliay Co-nperativc 
Cnnfercnee (1021), of Die Btimhay Textile 
Assoe.iaDon (1010-:50) of tlie 8.P.C,.\. and the. 
Lady Sakaviiai Petit Hospital for Animals 
(since 103:5), of the 15. D. i’etit. Maliabl.-sliwar 
Lilirary (sinee 1 01. 5) and of the Gayaii I'lti-iak 
M'anilli (1010-20), Vie.'-I’resident of the Honi- 
hay Prosiileiiey Assoei.at ion (since 1015); 
Founder and I’resident of Hie Indian Progres- 
sive Federation and Hie Bombay Piogves'sive 
A.ssoeiatinii (siiiee 1020): of tlie B, S. Petit 
Pars! fiener.il Hnspifal (siiiee 1'J12). of Die 
Bombay Hate Payers’ Assoeiat i..n (1901-(.18>. 
of the Two-Anna Famiii,- lt,-li,.f Fiiiul 
(1000-01), of the New High Selnml lor 
Girls, Bomliay (since 1021), of the liiior- 
natioiial Seliool Clidi (since 1 0:52). of tlw 
Piiujali Helief Fund (1010-21), of Die Bmiihay 
Pulilie Activities’ Fund (since 1922). of the 
.1. 15. I’etit Free Bibrary and Pnlilie Hall, 
Billiiiiora (since 1010), of (lie B. H. I’etit 
I’uldii' labrary, Afaiidvi, Sural Bistriet (since 
191(5), of tile Indian EeouolUie Soeietv (191.5- 
30), of Die Indian Curreney ’I'ariff ' Befoiui 
Le;igne (1020-2-1). of Die Bomliay .Symjihony 
and fliaiiDier Orebe.slra (1021-2.8), and of the 
‘ Indian Daily Mail' (102:5-31): FoiUirler and 
Viee-l’ivsideiit of Die Landlords’ Association 
(1925-3(1), and of Die Haiigit Kardlia Maiidal 
(1015-2-1): Founder and Managing Trustee 
of tlie Victoria Jlcmorial Sctiool for tlte Blind 
(since 1003), of Die Soutti African and 'I’raimvaal 
Jiidiaii Funds (1007-15), of tile fjii))erlal Indian 
CitiKonslilp Assneiatbm (1015-321, of the 
“ J5onili.ay Chronicle” (1013-17), of the 
Zoroa-striaii Association (190-4-10), of (he Zoro- 
asfriaii Building .Society (1902-15), .and of the 
Society for tlie promotion <if R.-Iigions Educa- 
tion amongst Zoroastriaiis (1902-31); is a 
Progressive lladieal in polities, a (-hi.se student 
of pulilie questions, and has at differeni times 
given evidence before v;irious Boyal Commis- 
sions iiiid I’ublie Commiltres. Address: 
I’etit Building, Iforiiiiy Itoail, Fort, Bomiiay. 

’ETMAN, OnARlRS EART.E Bevan, O.I.E. 
b. 9 September 186(5. m. 102(3, Amy, widow 
of Joliii William Ilciialey, deceased, late 
Director of [ndian Govt. 'Telegrapiis .and tl. 
of Rev. Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
ehingiloii, Essex. Edtir.. : Privately and at 
Trinity College, Camliridge ; Advoeufe, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892; Government Advocate, I’ua- 
fab, 1909 ; Judge of the Higii Court, Lahore, 
from April to Ang, 1920 and from Ocl,. 1920 
t.oFoh.l92l. Founder and First Masier of Iho 
•Lahore Hunt, 100.3. Pnblieaiions : “ Beport 
on Frauds and Brlliery in the Comiiiiasarla't 
Department”; ** P. W. D. Contract Manual” 
{Revised Eijition). Address: l.ahore. 
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PETRIE, Sra David, C.I.E., C.V.O., O.B_.E., 
Oliairman, PdDUc Service Commlasion, 
India, 1032-36. b. 1S7!). Jidtic : Abordeen 
Dniv. Ent. Ind. Police, 1000; 
Asst. Dir., C.I.D., Simla. 1911-12; Spec, 
duty with Honto Dept., 1915-1919; ou 
special duty with H. It, H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 ; on staff of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore ; Member of the 
R. Commn. on Public Services, 1923; Director, 
IntelUj^enco BiiTftati, IToine Pepartinent, 
Government of India, 1924-31; appointed 
Member, Public Service Commission, India. 
April 1931. Chairman, Indian Red Cross 
Society and St. John Amlmlsmce Association, 
and Chief Caminissioner for the Empire ot 
India of Si, .roliii Ambulance Hrigadc Over- 
seas ; Ifuiuht of Grace of St. Jobn of .Tcriisa- 
iom, 1933. Athlress: c/o .Lloyds .Rank, 
iiombay 

PITKEATHLY, Sir, Jambs Stott, Kt., 
C.M.G., C.T.E., C.V.O., C.ll.E., D.S.O. Cbiet 
Controller of Store.s. h. 10 Rov. 18.32. Joined 
the service lOOO as eleotric inspector 
electrieiil engineer, 1911; C.V.O., 1911; oi 
military sorvkin, 1916-1919; Dignity Director 
of Works, Eicctrica) and Alcehanlcal Sections, 
Mosopatamia, 1016; C.l.K , l!)20; Chief Control 
ler of Stores, Indian Stores Department, 1922; 

’ .<m foreign service under Ceylon Government, 
1928; 0.iVl.a., 19:?0; Rnightboo.], 1930, 

AtMms : 'I'lie Indian Stores Depari.ment, 
Government of India, Simla and Delhi, 
I’OOITRHARAWAL.V, SORARJl RTISSER- 
WAN.) I, Sra, KT.,.r.P.; Oevtilieated As.sori,at(! 
of the Institute of Rankers (lAmdon), 1010 ; 

Alanaging Director, Gm- 
tral Bank of India, Ltd. 
b. 9 August 1881. ni Bal 
Sakerbai Ruttonji, iidita: 
Jf(W High School and St. 
Xavier's College, Bom- 
bay. .Tolned the Chartered 
Banic of India, Atistralia 
and China and after 

serving the Bank for 

7 years and the Bank of 
India for 5 years frjiintled 
tlm Oenlral Bank of India,. Was appointed 
rncmijor of the Governme;Jt Seenritio.s Ite- 
habilltat’ou tJoinmittee by the Governmont 
of India in .1921 ; .appointed Cliairnnm, 
('eylon Banking Coiniui.ssion, April 1934. 
Ap])ointed Cliairnian, liuluntrial-Kinttneo 
tiomnUt.tee, H.P., 1934. Knighted 1934. 
Adihvftfi : “ Biif'na Vi.sta,” Al.-irine Parade, 
Worli, Bombay. , 

POT’R, MAJOK-GENRRAr, SVDNEV BOSTON, 
D.S.O. (1916); O.B. (1930); Legion d 

-Hoimoiir (Prance), 1917 ; D. A. <(: Q, M. G, 
Soutliern Command, Poona. f». 9th February 
1870, )*. Dorothy A.shby Daniel, 192.6, Educ ; 
St, l’anr.s Sciiool and Christ's College, Camb- 
ridge. .Toined 18th Royal Irish, 1901 ; 
r.Rili Rille.s V. F. (I. A.), 1904 : N. W. Frontier 
of India, 1908 (operations against Mohmands); 
Staff College, 1914 ; Great War, France, 1914 
to Dee. 1917; Palestine, 1918 to 1919. Brevet, 
of Lt.-CoI.meJ, 1919 ; Brevet of Col., 1921; 
Coramantlarit, 4S)fli Hyderabad Reghhent, 
1924; C'onunaiuied Baimu Brigade, 192ft j i 



Commander, Rnzmak Brigade, 1029 ; Major- 
General, 19:10; Commander, Waziristan 
District,, 19;il ; D.A. m D.M.G.,S. Command, 
1934; Colonel, 4/19lh Hydevaliiiil Regiment, 
1931. AddiVKs : Poona. 

POSA, MAtTNO, I.S.O, (1911), .K.S.M. ISOn, 
b. Tomigoo, 13 May 1862. Ediic . ; St. Paul’s 
R.C.M. Sch., Touiigoo. Asstt. to Civil Officer, 
Ningyai Column If, B. Expeditionary Field 
P'oroe, 1885-87 ; Burma Aledal with clasp, 
1886-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial Ser. since 1011. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma, .Ian. 1906. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1S98, 1901, 1908; 
Dist. .Judge, 191.0; Offg. Divi.iional Sessions 
Judge, 1918; Retired, June 191S; Asstt. Dir, 
Recruiting, July to Dee. 1918. Mentioned in 
desp.atcbes. Adilre.ss : Thntau. 

PRADIIAH Sir Govind Baiavant, Kt., B.A., 
L1,.B., Advocate (O.S.) b. May 1874 w. 
Raniiil)ai d. of Mr. P, B. Pradliaii, retired 
Assistant Engineer. Ediir: B.J. Higli .S<dino}, 
Tliana, Elpliinstoiie College ; and Govt, Law 
School, Bombay. .Practised at 'I'iiana ; 
bccamo Puldio I’ro.sccutor of Kolaba, ] y07 ; 
resigned in 1920; for 20 years a member of 
Thana Aiunicipality ; for several years its Yice- 
Pro.sidcnt and for 7 years its oleetod President; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years ; was one of tlie Directors of Tliana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank ; President, 
Thana Dist, Boy Scouts Movement ; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasenai 
ICayastlia Prablui community ; elected at tlie 
Indore Parishad ; elected to the .Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1920 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Maboraedan Rural Constituency ; Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28 : Finance 
Member of Bombay Government, 1928-1032. 
Created Knight in June 19.31 (Birthday 
Honour Li.st). t’liairman, Reception Com- 
mittw, .411 Eiiithu, Uuni'i'nwo, 7.<);12; nml 
Maha Siddia Gonrerence, Hom'bay, 1933; 
Conferred title of “Thi' Promoter of Faith ” 
by Shvi .laggadgiini .Siiankaracharya in lOS-t ; 
and Chairman of i.be Reci-ption Committee of 
All-India Anti-Connnnnal Avvanl Conference, 
Bomliay in 1934. Addmux ; Balvant Bag, 
Thana ; Lahnrnura Road, Gamdevi, Bomliay. 
PRAMATIIANATH, BANIOUJKA, Professor Dr, 
M.A. (Cal,), D. So. Eeon. (Lonil.), Barristor- 
at-Law; Mimiber, LcglsJalive Assembly; 
jViinto i’rofessor of Economics, Calcutta 
University, since 1 929-35 ; President, Council 
of Post-Graduate I’eacliing in Arts, Calculi, a 
University. 1931-33; b. November 1879. 
Edue.: at ITcsideney Coliogo, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economies, England. 
Professor In tiro Bishoji's, City, Ripon and 
Scottish Cliurch Colleges, Oaleutta, 1905-1913; 
Delegate to tins Congrc.ss of Uiiivcr.sitles, 
Oxford, 1921 ; Member, Bengal Legis. (joun- 
eil, 1923-30; Fellow, Calcutta University; 
Member of tlicSyndicati', Calcutta Unir’crsity. 
1()23-3,5 ; Dean, jmi.'uity of Arts, (ialcutfa 
University, 1929-3i) ; I’resident, .Bengal Eeo- 
nomic SocU'ty since 1.927; Member Bengal 
Unemployment Enquiry (Vunmittec, 1923; 
President, Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society, siuofi J930; President, Indian Eoo- 3 
nomlc. iOonference, 1930. Vic.e-Presiclcnt, 
OengtcBS Nationalist Party, Bengal j Aromber I 
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IksiiKiil lioaril of liooiioiuic J-Jiiquii'y. PiMica- 
lullin '. A. sliiKly of Indian Eonaotni*®, First 
Edition, (191.1); Piiblki Ailiiimistration in a 
Auouuit (India; Fisnal I’olioy in India; a 
.llist(.)ry of .[iniian Taxation ; Indian .Finaiua! 
in Ihti Days of tiio Company; and Proviiifial 
Finaiu'c, in india. Indian .Bud.!^(!ts ; Military 
Expouditiin! in India, (in proparation) 
A//ili'(’.s.s' : :i, Asiitosli Silk La, no, (Ailontta. 
PRASAD, lIuN'mj'i KamvAR Rni dAoniHH, 
Kt. (1935), O.S.i., C.l.B.,O.B.E., M.A. (Oxon.), 

O. B. E. (1919) ; (!. 1 .15. (1 923) ; O.S.I. (1931 ). 
Momljur of the Viairoy’s lixofiiitivas Cminoil. 
f). Jan, 17, 1880, lidm : Allaliabad University, 
Lincoln C'olle"o, Oxford. Assistant and 
.loint Magistrate ; Magistrate and Oollootor, 
1903-1019 ; ProYiiicial ileforms Olilcer. 1020; 
Secretary to Government, U.l*., 1021-1927; 
Cliief Secretary to Government, U. P., 
1927-1931. llesigned Indian Civil Service, 
April 1933. Homo Member to U. P. 
(.luvernment, 1033; Member, Viceroy’s 
Executive Council, 1935. Address; Delhi 
and Simla. 

PPASAD, EA.TENDR.V, M.A., M.L., b. 3 Dec. 
1884. Educ : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Vakil, High Court, till 1020. Professor, 
Uuiv. Law College, C.alcutta, 1911-1(>; Member, 
Senate of Patna University since its founda- 
tion; resigned in pursuance of non-co-operation 
resolution; Secretary and President, Biluvri 
Provincial Congress Committe for several' 
years ; President, Bihar Provincial Confereiiee, 

1920 and 1929; Viee-Chaneellor. “Bihar Vid- 
yapith,” founded Patna L«iw Weekly; 
General Secretary, lleceptiou Committee, Gaya 
Congress, 1922; President, 4Sfh Session, Indian 

, National Congress, held in Bombay, Odober 
1934 ; President, Bibar Central Belief Com- 
mittee. Address : Patna. 

PIIYCE, LiEU'j;ENANa:-GnNi!R.iP Sm Heuuy 
EPW.1RD AP Hhys, K.O.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 

P. S.O., Indian Army. b. 30 Nov. 1874. e. s. 
of late Lt.-Col. Douglas Davidson Prycc, 
Indian Army, of Penns Hocks, Witliyham, 
Sussex, ni. Alice Louisa Pughe, d. of B. F. H, 
Pughc, Esq., two sons. Edna. : Trinity Coll., 
Gleiialmoud and B.M.C. Sandhurst. 2nd 
Lieut. Indian S.C., 1895 ; 2mi -Lieut. Tmliau 
Army, 1890; Lieut. 1897; Captain 1004- ; 
Major 1913; Lleut.-Col, (Brevet) 1016; 
(Snbst.) 1918; Col. (Brov.) 1910; (Suhst.) 
1920; jMajor- General, 1925; Lieut.-General, 
1931; G,S.O, 2, India, 1912-14 ; D.A.Q.M.G., 
Prance, 1914-16 ; A.A. and Q.M.G, Homo 
Forces (Temp.), 1915; G.S.O.I. Home Forces 
and France, 1915-17; Brig. Commander, 
France, 1017-18. Served Tibet 1903-04, 
(Medal) ; (despatches seven times, eroix de 
Guerre Beige). Commandant, Senior Oliicers’ 
School, India, (Temp.) Col. Commandant, 

1921 ; D. of S. & T. India, 1925 to 1020 ; 
G.O.C. Presidency and Assam District, India, 
1029-1930; G.O.O., Deccan District, 1930-32; 
Offg. G.O.C. in-Chief, Southern Command, 
India, 1931-32; Appointed Master-General of 
the Ordnance in India, 1934. Address : 
Army Headquarters, India, Now Delhi and 
Simla. 

PUDUBKCiTTAI, His Hiohness Siu BRIHAB- 
AMba Das Baja iiAJAaoPAi,A Tonbaiman 
Bahapok, Baja oe. 6. 1922. Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State has an 


areaof 1,179 sq.miles and ijoiuilafiouof 409, .591 
and has l)(!en ruled by the I’uudidman d\ tmsty 
for centuries. Saluto ll gnus. Address': 
New Palace, Pudukkottai. 

PUDUMJEE, Nowkojee , 1st Class Sardar of 
Deccan, Bombay, C.I.E, 6. 1841. Ednr.: 
Poona Coll, under Sit Edwin Arnold, war 
mem. of Bombay Leg, Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Address: Pudnmjee 
House, Poona. 

PUBSHOTAMDAS TIIAKUIIDAS, SiK, Kt. 
(1023), C.I.E. (1919), M.B.H, C<9ton Merehant, 
6. 30th May 1870. Educ.: Elph, Coll. 
Bombay. Member, Indian lletrenchment iJoiiiv 
inittee; Director. Reserve Bank of rmiia : Mem- 
ber, Boyal Comtiiis.siou on Indian Curreiievaud 
Fiuanee (1926). Delegate to Round Taldi; 
Confereneu (1930-33). Pre.sidont. Bast India 
(.'otton Assoeiation, Address: .Sujieeta ”, 

Bulge Bond, Malabar Hill. 

BADHAKBTSIINAN, Sill S., Kt. (1931), M.A. 
D. l,m' (lion.); Professor of Coinpaiative 
Bellgion, U.xford University 1936. Vico- 
Chaiicellor, Andhra University, Waltair, 
King George V, Professor of Philosophy 
and President, Post Graduate Council in 
Arts, Calcutta University, Member of 
the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation. 6. 5th Sept. 1888. Educ: 
at the Madras Christian College ; For some time 
Professor of Philosophy, Presideney College, 
Madras, Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Beligion, Manchester College, 
Oxford, Hibbert Lecturer, 1929-1930. Pub- 
licaiions ; Plulosophy of Babindr.inath 
Tagore ; The Beigu of IKiligiou in Contem- 
porary .Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy ; Philosophy of the 
Upanisliads ; The Hindu View of Life ; The 
Beligion we need ; Kalki, or the Future of 
Civilisation Bast and West in Beligion on 
“An Idealist View of Lifo *' r article ; 
Indian Plulosophy in Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, and several others on Philo.sophy 
and Religion in Mind, Inteniatloual .Toumal 
of Etiiics, Hibbert Journal, etc. Address: 
University, Waltair. 

RAFIUDDIN AHMAD MATOVI, SlE, Kt. (1932) ; 
Bar-at-].aw, J.P. Educ : Deccan College, 
Poona .and University College, London, 
Was caPed to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1802 ; Practised for some years at the Privy 
Council, As a journalist was a regular 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century", 
The Times, and The Pall Mall Gazette; 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. First elected to Bombay Council 
1909 ; appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1928 and re-appointed 
Minister, BomBay Government in Nov. 1930, 
resigaed In 1932. Address : Poona, 

BAGHAVENDBA bag, The Hok. MR. E., 
Barrlster-at-Lavv : Home Mombor, Govern- 
ment of Central Provinces, Educ : Bllaspur 
and Engl md. Practised as lawyer in Dilas- 
pur. President, Provincial Congress C'om- 
ittee. Eloeted member, C l Council aince 
' t ; Lfader, Swaraj ya Par Iwicc Minister, 
Government ; appointed Homo 19 ember 
in 1930 ; Ag. Governor, 1 936. Addns, ■. 
Secretariat, Nagpur. 
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EAHI^r, Tuk .Hon. ,Siu Ahook, M.A. (1019).. 
E.O.S.r. rroHitleiit, LegisUtivo 

Asucmhly. b. S^ptcnnlicT, 1S67. in. Nisar 
Fatima .fiegiuti. Educ: (jlovcnwnpiit High 
School, AlUliiai'oi'e, Ih'cKidcnc.y College, Oal- 
ciiit.'i. ClaUod to the Jlar (MUldlo Temple), 
1800; practised as Advocate, Calcutta; 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03; 
Fellow, Madras University since 1908. 
Mernlier of the It, (iommisaion on Public 
Services, 1913-15; omdated as Chief .Tusticc, 
Madras, July October 1010 .and July to 
Ociober 191!). VullieMnn: " Principles 
of Maliomedan Jurisprudence.” Member, 
Jflxeentivo Connell, Ciovernment of Bengal, 
1920-2.5 ; Moinbor, Bengal Legis, Connell, 
1025-20; Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party ; Minister on two occasions for short 

a tls ; Member, legis. Assembly 1981 ; 

er of the Independent Party in the 
Assembly from 1931 ; now leader of the 
” Oppo-sition ” in the Assembly; Member 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
England. Addrm : 217, Lower Circular 

Road. Calcutta 

RAHtMTOOLA, IBIUHIM, B.A., J.P., 

Jterehant (Me-ssrs. Fazalbbai Ibrahim and 
Company, IJinlted). b. 21st October 1895. 
m, Jalnabai, d, of Alimahoniod Pazalbhoy. 
ISduc . ; St. Xavier's High Scliool and College, 
Bombay. Mem))er, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919 ; Member, Schools Com- 
mittee, 1920 ; its Chairman In 1923 and again 
In 1926 ; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921 ; Meml)er, Advisory Committee, Bombiiy 
Bcvolopiuont Department, 1922; Member, Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed to advise Govern- 
ment about Liquor shops in Bombay City, 
1922 ; w.'ts appointed by Government of India 
on Bomliay Securities Committee ; Member of 
tlie Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Cham* 
hes since 1921 ; Jlcinber of E.vecutive Council 
of tlic Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion : representative of tlie Corporation on 
B. -t), A C. J. llailway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizousbip Asso- 
ciation ; Memlier, Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways, Railway Board; Member, 
Maj Imiuiry Committee, ‘'1920; Chairman, 
Iterejitlon Committee of tlie Bombay Presi- 
dency Muslim liducationai Conference ; Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Urdu Teachers’ 
Conference; Director, Sultania Cotton Manu- 
facturing Co. ; Director, Tata Constructiem Co., 
Ltd. ; represented Bombay Government on 
the Committee of Sir .Hareourt Butler 
Technological Iiustitute to advise Government 
of U . P,, Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
MiwlUn Conference; Secretary, All-India 
Hiiuiritles Cont'erence ; Member, Central 
Broad, -asting Ailvisory Council ; Director, 
i'.-ita iron A: Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay Bleetric 
Supr'Iy & Trainway.s t:o., Ltd., Antomobilo 
Aeccptiiiu'e Corpoinlion ; M<'ml)er, Standing 
Commit tee for Jiuj and .IJa.st fudia Associa- 
tion, London, Member, Legislative Assembly 
102O-]!)3(i; ai)polnU'd Member of the Indian 
Tariff Board, !930. Appointed Ag, rre,sident, 
tndiuu Tariff Board, ffovember 1932. 
.LAdv.w.- Ismail Building, Hornby Road. 
Fort, B.jnil3ay. ’ 

RAIILMIOOLA, SiK Ibiuihm, G.B.E., K.O.S.I., 
C,I,i£., U.B.B, (1035), b. May 1802 ; joined his j 



elder brother Mr. MiihotiieinOitiy Baliiniluola 
in ISSO; entered Bomhay Municipal Corponi- 
tioii in 1892 ; I’residciit of Corporathm ismi ; 
Member of the Btmibay tOt.v fmiji-ovimmnt 
Trust for 2() years from 180S ; Memlicr, 
Bomhay Legisiiitive Council, .18!)9-191fi ; 
Member, Imperial ,Lf)gi.slativi! Council 1912 ; 
President, Fiscal CominisBion J921 ; JSlember 
of .Bombay Kxe(jutivc Council in charge of 
Education and .Local Si'll'-Govenimcnt 1918- 
192;i ; President, Legislative Council 1923- 
1926; Member of the .Royal Commission on 
Labour ; President, l.e.gislativo Asseiubiy 
(1981) ; resigned in 1933. Address: Pedder 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

RAJA TWBHOVANDAS JAG.T1 VANDAS, M.A., 
.I.L.B., Dewan, Porbandar State, h. f) Rov. 
1893. w.. Miss Taralaxmi, R. Kbandcdia. 
Bduc, : Bahadur khanji High School, .Junagad ; 
Babauddia 0 o 1 1 o g e, 

Junagad ; Wilson College, 

Bombay and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay. Lectui’or 
in History in Wilson College 
(1914-16) ; Wnib Dewan 
and iSarnya yad bi.sh, 

Waukauer State (1017-20); 

Deputy Revenue Commis- 
sioner, Juuagad State 
(1920-21) ; Huziir Personal 
Assistant and Revenue 
Minister, Linibdi State (1921-1930) ; appointed 
Dewan, Lunawada iStalo (103,0) ; appointed 
Foreign and Political and Finance Minister, 
Bikaner, .iamiary (1933); revert ed to .Lmm- 
wada, July (1933) ; appointed Dewan, 
Forbandar State, August (1034), Address : 
Porbandar ( .Kathiawar) . 

RA.TA]Sr, THE Hon. Mr. P.T., B.A. (Oxon.), 
Bar-at-Law, M.L.C., Minister of Public "Works, 
Government of Madras, b. 1892. Edue : 
Ley’s School, Cambridge, Jesus College, 
Oxford, called to the Bar in 1917 (Inner 
Temple). Went to England in 1909 and 
returned to India in 1919 and commenced 
practice in Madura, fa a member of the 
Uttainapalayam Afudaliar family. Fleeted to 
the first, second ami third Madras I egislative 
Councils by Madura (General-Rural) consti- 
tuoiicy when on all the tlireo oecashms he 
topped the polls ; fourth time ho was elected 
to the Council unopposed; Member of S.1.I,.F.; 
a cominis.sioned oflicer of the Indian 
Territorial .Force, Address : “ Palayam 

House,” Tallakulam, Madura. 

RAJWADE, MAJQR-GenBRAIi, R.IO RAJA 
QANrATIlAO Raoiiunath RAJA Masuiu- 
I-KHAS BAIIADUIt SaUKAT-JUNO, C.B.E., 
A.D.C., Army Member, Gwalior (Jovt., and 
Inspcctor-Gimeral, Gwalior Array ; ABunber of 
the Council of Regency ; ranks as First Class 
S,ar(l!ir in the Boml)ay Presidency and in U.P, 
of Agraaiid Oudli. h. Jan. 1884. »». J)i'. Miss 
Nagubai Jo.shi, d. of Sir Moropaiit Jo.shi of 
Jfagpur, Echic : Victoria College, Address : 
Gwalior. 

RAMADAS PANTUJ.U, V., B.A., B.L., 

Advocate, Madras, b. Oct. 1873. Educ. : 
Madras Cliristian Collage. Member, Coun- 
cil of State since 1925, Leader of the Swaraj, Ist 
Party in the Council of State since 1926; 


Co-DiHU'ativiil’iiiuk, 
Mailni.s I’roviin'ial Oi-opDrativij 
i.ljiioa and I’rt'Hidfiiili Soiitli India Co-opiira- 
(i\i- lii^uraaci) Samdy Ltd., Mninbcrol Sonatc, 
Madras Uiiivarsil.y ; I'rcsidtait, Jadiuti J'jni- 
viiicial ('o-uiH.'rativii .IJaidvs AssocialiDU uiul 
All-ladiii (!t)-()|ji;ndiV(i laslitiitas’ Assdcia- 
tidii ; Mcmlior, ( Viitral Cdinvnitkin, liitor- 
tiatidiiai C.!o-oi)oriiMv(j Ailiiiaeo, .lioiidini ; 

I )i!Ji'jiat(! til t.hu 1411i rntai'natimiiil (io-opara- 
tivd C'din'rass liold ia iSoptiiail.Kir iPSt in Lon- 
tliiii; Maiabar, Cnatral .Baakia,c! Inquiry 
f-idJiimitfcoe ; Mambor of tla! Itovorn- 
iiiK .Body of the Imperial Cotincil of Agri- 
cultural lle-search ; Mcmbor, All-India Con- 
presis Coinmltteo and President, Madras 
Andlira District Congress Committee, 
FuMimtions: Commentaries on tlie Madras 
lOstate Land Act (Land Tenures). Address : 
Parhatbagli, Mylapore, Madras. 

JlAMAl YA, A., M.A., Pellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London). Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madiira-llamnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, Bureau of Economic 
•Research, b. 18!)4. ni. ]CamIabai rf. S. 
Krishna Iyer of Tiruvarur. Eduo : Madras 
Oliristian College, and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidence before tlic Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (lS)24-25) and 
the Currency CommLssion (lt)25-2C): Secretary, 
Madura District l^eople’s Association, 1925 
to 1927. I'requently contributes to tlio 
Britisli Press articles on Indian subjects 
uspoeially economic and tinanclai. Publica- 
tions i “ A National System of Taxation,” 
" Monetary E.eform in India ” ; “ I.aw 

of Sale of Goods In India.” " Commentary 
on tile Reserve Bank of India Act.” 
Address : Laksluni Vilasaxn, Sandaipet Street, 
Madura, S. India. 

RAMAN, Sm Chasduasekhara Venkata, Kt., 
M.A., Hon. Ph.l). (Erieburg), Hon. LL.D., 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay) ; Hon. D.Sc. (Cal- 
cutta), (Benares), (Dacca), (Madras) and 
(Parihi) I’.Jl.S. Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Physics (1930) Director, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore, h. 7tii November 
1S80. m. Lokasundarammal. Ediic ; A. V. N. 


Dej/t. 1907-17 ; Palit Prof., Calimtta Ujjiv., 
1917-33 ; - Hon. Sccry., Indian Association 
foj'the Cultivation of Science, liHi)-33: British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924; Ro- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1924; President, Indian Science 
Congn'ss,' 192S ; Mateucoi iVEedalllst, Uomn, 
1929 ; Hughes Medallist of tiie Royal Society 
(1930), Eellow of the Instltulo of Pliysien, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon. Mem, Ind. 
Math. Soe., Indian Chemical Society, and 
I’atna Med. Assoc., Hon, EoiloAV, Eurieii Plrys. 
Soc. and Royal Pliil. Soo., Glasgow. Publica- 
tions : Expfu'imental Ijivestigations on 

Vihrations ; Tlieory of Bowed Instruments ; 
Moieciiiar Diirractlun of Juglit; Music. 
Inslnimenls ; X-ray Studies ; and numerous 
scientific papers in tlie Indian Journal of 
Physics wliich was estahlislied hy him and in 
Brltisl) and American joxiriials ; President, 
Indian Acsulemy of Scieuees, 1934. Address : 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 


llAMAIvRISHNA- RliiDDI, TnAiMUAT,I,Al’AI.M« 
Nau,A 1 *a Reiiiu, B,A„ B.L., .M.L.A., Vakil.- 
fi. Aug. ,1S90. m. Syamalaimna. fiduc . 
Ohristiau College, Aladras, and Law College, 
Madms. Vici.'-Pmsidcnt, Taluka Board, 
Cldttfior ; Memlier, District lioard, Municipal 
Board, Cfiittoor; Hon. Asstt. Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Cliittoor ; Secretary, 
Hist, Co-operative Fed end ion, Clnttoor; 
President, Teiaplo Cumudtteo Chiitonr; 
Ibusitlent, Taluka Board, Madatiapalie, 
Meml.ior JiCgisIativc AssemUy, since lOSo. 
Secrotar.Y, Democratic jiarty. Leg. A.ssembiy ; 
Address: Madanapalle, Madras Presidency, 

RAMASWAMI AIVAR, SiK CuetoAT P, 
K.C.I.E. (192.1), B.A., B.L., G.I.B. 

S ; Member, Government of India, for 
orce and Railwiiys. b. 12 Nov. 1879. 
m. .Sitalaksiimi, d. of 0. V. Sinuir.'iin Sastri 
and Sister of .lustico Kuniaraswami Sastri. ' 
Edna : We-sloy College, i’resideney Collogo and 
Law Collxigo, aradras. Englisli aTui S.-iuskrit 
University Prizeman. Ejirolled as Vakil, 
1903 and as Advocate, 1923. For many 
years member of tlio Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee ; Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational in.stitutions. Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18; connected with the National Con- 
gress uiitiJ 1918. Gave evidence befoi-e Joint 
Parliamentary Goramittou on Reforms, 1919, 
also before Mestou and Soutliborougii Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Dellii. Returned to legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras 1920. Advocate-General, 
1920-192.3. Member, Executive Council, 1923. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1924 ; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
In 1920 and as delegate in 1027. Resumed 

E ractieo at the Bar, March 1928. Appeared 
uforc the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1928 ; deli- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajeudra Juldlee 
Lecture to tlic Mysore University, July 1928, 
Appeared in the Patiala Enquiry for H.H. tlxo 
Maharaja of I’atiala along with .Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru ; Elected to tiie LegLsbitivu 
.Assembly by the 'J’anjore-Trichlnopoly 
Constituency. 1929. Elected to the Coimcil 
of State from Madras Presidency, 1030 ; 
Delegate to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence and Memlier of tlie Federal Structure 
Committee, 1930, Law Member, Oovernor- 
GencraPs Executive Council, 1931 ; Legal 
and Constitutional Advisor to H. H. Tim 
Maharaja of Travaneore ; Delivered the Delhi 
University Convocation address, ]93l ; Tagore 
Law Lecturer, Cal. U niveivsity, 1 932; Member of 
tho Consultative Committee of tlio Round 
Table Conferenco, 1932; Member of 
Government of India for Commerce and 
.Railways, 1932, Cliainnan of Goinmittce 
appointed by the (iliambcr of Princes to 
consider the White Paper, 1933 ; Member of 
tho Joint Select Committee of Parliament, 
1933 ; Delegate to the World Emnomic 
Coideronco 1933. Drafted a new Coiiaiiiutiou 
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WUq’s l^ho iti tndid. 


fi>r Kiisliniir, 1934. Appointed Member at 
Wlietdor (.‘omniitteo for tbe reorganmatioii ol 
the Government of India Secretariat. Memhei , 
oftlie Govt, of India Comiuittee on Secretariat. 
Procedure 1935-36. ruUicaUnm: Various 
pamphlet and articles ou l*’inari(!iaJ find 
Literary topics. Address: 'J'he Grove 
Gathcdml, Madras; and l>e Lisle, Ootacainund. 
aAMESAM, Siu Vtspa, B.A., B.L., retired 
Judge, High Court, Madras, h. 27 
July 1875. in. Lahshndnarasamma. Edwr. 
Hindu Coll., Yizagapatam ; Presidency CoH., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as Higli Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader 1916-20; appointed Judge. 1920. 
Address: Gopal Vihar, Myl.ipore, Madras. 
BAMPUB, Lieut. His Hiohness Apwah 

P A R Z A N P-I-DlinZIE-I-HAOLAT-I-lNnUSUIA, 
MUKHUS -UD-llAUIiAH, N ASIU-U L - At U IK , 
AMlU-BIi-USIRA, NAWAB SAYED JlOilAMMAD' 
llAZA API KHAN BAHADUK, JIUSTAID JVNQ. 
b. 17tli Nov. 1900. Succeeded 2()th .Tune 
1930. State has area of 892-54 square miles 
and population 464,919. Permanent Salute 
• 16 Guns. Address : Kampiir State, U. P. 

RAMUNNI MBNON, SiK KoNKOTii, of Konkoth 
House, Triohur, Cochin, State, South India; 
Member, Council of State. Ivt., cr. 1933 ; 
Diwau Batiadur, 1927 ; M.A. (Cantab.) ; 
Vice-Chancellor, (Ini versity of Slardas ; b. 
Trichur, 14 Sejitemlicr 1872 ; m. V. K. Kalliani 
Amuia, of Triclmr; two s. and one d. Educ: 
Maharaja’s College, Emakulam ; Presidency 
College, Madras; Christ’s College (scliolar), 
Cambridge. Entered tlie Madra.s Edue. ; 
Department 1898; Prof, of Zoology 1910; 
retired 1927. Connected witli tlie Ahvdras 
University since 1912 ; Vice-Chancellor. 
1928-34 ; Life Member of the Senate, nomi- 
nated to the Madras Legislative Couucil 
on two occasions; represented the 
Madras University at the Congress of the 
Iltilversitics of the Empire at Edinburgh, 
1931 ; Oliairman, Inter-University Board 
1932-33 ; Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, 
since 1928. Address : Vepery, Madras. 
ItiVNCHHODLAL Sill CHINUBHAI Maphow- 
i.AL, Second Baronet, cr. 1913. b. .18 
April 1906. s. oi l.st Baronet and 
Sulocliana, d. of Olumilal Khuslialral. s. 
father, 1916. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tamuuati, d. of Javerial Bulaklilram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad.- (Mather was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Heirs : Bom, (1) Udayaii, 6. 
25 July 1929. (2) Kirtidev, b. 15 JIarch 10.3-2. 
A dm- h. 1920 d. 1927. Address ; “ Shanti- 
knnj," Shalubag, Ahmedabad. 
RANGACeAllIAll, DEWAN BaHADDU TIBCiVEN- 
kata, B. a., B.L., C. I. E. (1925), since 
1920. Vakil, High Court, Madras. 6. 1805; w. 
l onnamma), d. of S. Ilajagopaia Aiyengar of 
Snrang.Tm. Educ.: S. P. G, College, Tri- 
cluiiopoly; Law College, Madras. .School-' 
master for 3 years ; enrolled as Vakil, ' 
Sfadras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
?nno’ Member, Madras Corpn., since 

^ Legis. Conncil, 1916- 

Leg. Assembly till 
1. >.(.>. fli ember, Indian Bar Committee : Mer- ' 
cantiJu Manae Uomniittee ; ilsher Ooinniitt60, 1 


Elected By. President, J.eg. A.ssemWy 
Member, Indian Colonies Cominil.tee on 
deputation atUmdon with tlic Colonial Otlicc; 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1021; 
Alember, Frontier Committee; Olmirwarf, 
Madras Publicity Board. Biipn-sentcd India 
at the opening Ijy If. B. H. the, .Duke, of York 
of tile Federal Parliament at Caul)erra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 : Cliainnan, Imiiiin Giiiemato- 
graph Committee, 1928. Vice-Ciliiiirman, 
Madras Bar Council; Chairman, Army Re,- 
troneluncnt Oommittco, 1931. HubiieutUyns : 
A book on Village I’anchay.'its. Address : 
Kitlierdou House, Vepery, Madras. 

lUNGAN.A'I'HAAr, AkCOT, B.A., R.L., b. 29 
June 1.S79. Educ. : Ghristiun and Law 
Colleges, Afadi’as. Entered Government 
.Service in 1901 ; resigned Deputy (iollecinr- 
ship in 1915 ; entered Legislative Council 
in 1920 for ilellary District, rc-elocted in 192;i, 
1926 and 1930, Went to England as a mem- 
ber of the National. Conveutioii Deputy in 
1924. Minister for Development, Madras, 
December 1926 to Marcli 1928 ; lion. .Sec- 
retary, Young Men’s Indian Assocaation, 
Madras, from 1916 ; Hon. Organising Secretary 
and Treasurer, Ileconstruetioii League, 1928. 
Joint General Secretary, Theosopliiciil .Society, 
Indian Section, 1931-34. Member, General 
Council, Thcosbphical Society, 19.34, Direc- 
tor, Indi<a Sugars and Refineries Ltd,, Hos- 
peta. Minister for Development, Aladras. 
Publications': Editor, ‘‘ Prajabandhu,” 

a Tehigu Magazine devoted to the edneation 
of tlic Electorate : Author of “ Indian Village 
— as it is,” “ 'Che World in Distress,” 
“ India, from a Theosopldst’s Point of View,” 
Address: Theosophieal Society, Adyar, Mad- 
ras, S. ; Hospet, S. India. 

RANGNBKAR, Sajba Shankar, B.A., LL.B., 
Barrlster-at-La-iV, Puisne .Tudgo, Bombixy 
High Court. 6. 20th December 1878 ; Ifiiicf 
Presidency Magistrate, 1924; Acting Judge 
High Court, Bombay, 1920, 1927 and again 
in 1928; confirmed April 1929. Address: 
High Court, Bombay. 

RAO, ViNAYJOK Gantat, B.A. (Bom,), 1908, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab,), 1913; called to the 
Bar .1914. Professor of French at the Elphlu- 
stono College, Bombay, b. 24 September 
1888. 7B. Mias B. R. ICothare, d. of 

Mr, R. N. Kotliare, Solicitor. Educ.: Elpliin- 
stone Middle Scliool ; Elphiustono High School; 
Elphlnstone College; St, John’s College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. ProIes.sor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Olllcer d'Academio. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joined tlm Educational Service ; Prof, 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation ; Ex- 
CShalrman of the Schools’ Committee, Bombay 
Municipality; District Commissioner, Munici- 
pal Boy Scouts As.sociaLion ; Fellow of the 
Bombay University; Second Lieutenant 
m the University Training Corps, Address: 
347, Kalbadeyi Road, Bombay (2). 



RAU, lUaTiAVUNDKA, M.A. (l\ra(lras Univ.) ; 
Fitiaiicial (Jinaiiiissioiier of Jtaihvays. b. 
2t AFay, IR.Si). in. .Safcynbliaina Ran. Ednc: 
.Ivimtlapiir JliKh Scsliool, Mangalore Govt, 
and JMadias Cliristian Onllefte Enter- 
('ll the Indian Audit and Anemints Servicie 
In 1 !H2 as the result of a cninpctitive examina- 
tion. After scu’VinR in various aeeounts 
oiliees, entered the Government of India 
Seeretariat Einaiiee Department in 1021. 
After r> years durins; which he was Under 
Seerctary and Deputy Secretary in that 
Department and was attaeliod to the Iicc 
Commission as a,n Assistant Secretary on the 
fitiaruaal side, joined the Railway Department 
in 1926. Beeaine Direetor of Finance in 
102S, and ofTieiated as I'Miianeial Commissioner 
of Railways for the llrsttinie in 1929 aiid was 
apiiointed sulistantivoly to that post in 1932 
Addnm ; Railway Roard, Government of 
India, Delhi and Simla. 

RAY, Sib PRO]?irrjiA Chastdra, Kt., C.I.E., D.Sc. 
(Edit!.), Ph.D. (Cal.), Paltib Prof, of Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll, of Sc., Calcutta, ft. Bengal, 1801, 
Eduti. : Calcutta ; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh, D.So.l8S7; flon.Pli.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908 ; Hon. D.So., Durliam Univ., 1912, 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society;;. Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. .Address; College of Science, 
Calcutta, 

BEADYMONEY, SIR JBHANQIR Co WASH 

JBHASaiR ; see jBlIANaiR. 

REBUT, Sib VenkA'CA ICurma. (See under 
VJ3NKATA IvDRSIA .HlSDPI.) 

REED, SIR Stant,BY, Kt., IC.B.B., LL.D. 
(Glasgow), Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. ft, Bristol, 1872, m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India, 1897; 
Sp. Con'ospdt., Times of India and Daily 
Ghronicle through famine districts of India. 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. lion. Sec., 
Bombay Pres.; King Edward and Lord 
ITardinge Memorials; Ex. Lt.-Col, Coraradg. 
Bombay L. H, Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confeo,, 1909. Address: 
The Times of I ndia, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 

RETD, Robert NBlTi, M.A. (Oxon.), C.S.T. (1 934), 
C.r.E. 1930; ICaiser-i-irind Gold Medal, 1924 
Member of Exeemtive Council, Bengal, since 
193-1. -ft. 16 July 188.3. m. Amy Helen Disney, 
1909. Edm: Malvern and Brasenoso Coll.; 
Oxford. J.C.S. 1906 ; arrived in India 1907, 
Asst, Magte., Bengal; Under-Sccrctary, 
1911-14; I.A.R.O., 1916-19; Magte. and 

Collector 1920-27, Secretary, Agriculture 
and Industries Department, 1927-28; Com- 
missioner, Rajshalil Division, 1930 ; Olfg. 
f3ilef Secretary, 1 930-31 ; Member of Execu- 
tive Council, Bengal from Jan. 1 9.34. A ddress ; 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta; The Warren, 
G’horpemtss, Sulfolk. 

REILLY, Lieut. Coponei, SirBebnabbRawpon, 
K:.C.M.G'. (1934) ; C.f.E. (1,920) ; O.B.E. (1918); 
Chief Commissioner, Resident and Commaudor- 
ta-01}ief, Aden, ft, 2Gth Ma:fcb 1882. Edw : 


Bedford School, .Toined Indian Army, 1902, 
enterod_ Indian Political .Department, 1908; 
served in India and Aden in various appoint- 
ments. Officiated as Political Resident, 
Aden, 1925 and 1926, and as Ilesidcmt and 
Commander-in-chief, Aden, in 1980 and 1931. 
Appointed as Resident and Commander-in- 
Chief in March 1931, and .as Chief Com- 
missioner, Aden, in April 1932. Appointed 
as His Majesty’s Commissioner and Pleni- 
potentiary to Ilia Majesty the King of tlio 
Yemen in December 1 933 and conclnded a 
treaty with the Yemen in February 1034, 
Addiess: The .Residency, Aden. 

REILLY, Henry D’Abcy Corneiaus, 
Chief .Tustico of the .High Court of 
Mysore, 1934, ft. l.Gtli .laiiu.ary 1876. 
TO. to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903). Eduo: Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madr.as), arrived November 
1899 ; Registrar of the High Court, 
of Judicature at Madras, 1910-1913 ; District 
and Sessions .Tudge 1916. Ag. Judge, High 
Court of Jiidicaturc, Madras, 1924, H)2.6, 
and 1926; Temp. Addl. .Tudge, 1927; per- 
manent .Tudge, 1928. Address: Hillside, 
I’alace Road, Baugaloro. 

REMEDTOS, Monsionor James Dos, B.A„ 
J.P. (Oct. 1918); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay, 
(1929); Cliaplain, St. I’eresa’s Ciuipel and 
Principal, ,St. Teresa’s Higli School, since 
1904. Diocesan Inspector of School, 1920. 
ft. 9th August 1875. Educ : at St. Xavier's 
College and at the Papal Seminary, Kandy, 
Ceylon. Address: St. Teresa’s Chapel, Girgaura, 
Bombay. 

RESHTMWALE,' Kesiiavakao CtoviNP. B.A. 
(Allahabad); ft. April 1879, Edm: St. Xavier’s 
Higli School, Bombay and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Revenue Training in Central 
Provinces ; worked in Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
08 ; then as J'nspe.eting Settlement Officer in 
191 0 ; then in Revenue Depiirtmeut as Amin 
(Tehsild.ar), . Subha (Coilcctor), Director, 
Land RfMiords ; then as Settiemont OMoer. 
Was awarded the title of Mus.ahib-1-lChas 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H. H. 
The M.ahar.aja Ytosliwant Rao Holknr II, 
in 1930. Revenue Minister, .Holkar State, 
Rotire.(l, .Taniiary 1933. Address : N andlalpur, 

I Indore City. 

RICHMOND, Robert Daniep, C.I.E. (.Tune 
1932) ; Chief Conservator of Fore-sts, Madras. 
6. 29 Oct. 1878. m. Monica, only d. of Sir 
James Davy, K.C.B. Ednc : Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. Joined 
Indian Forest Service, No v. 1 901 ; served in 
various capacities including Principal, Madras 

I Forest College; Asst. Inspoetor-Oenoral of 
Forests to Government of India, 1919-1922; 
Conservator of Forests, 1923; Chief Conser- 
vator of Forests, 19,27, Retired 1932 ; 
appointed Member, Madras Services 
Commission. Address : Madras Club, 

Madras. 

RIYETT-CARNAO, Herbert Gordon, ft. 
13 Feb, 1892. 3rd son of John Thiirlow 
P? I- QP Police. 
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m. .liino 1025, CtwWii, er. d. of Tjt.-Colnncl 
It. S. Potl.inger. Bdnc, : Bradflolrl Col. 
(Borlra.) 0.11(1' ,a. Id. C. Tinturcd Amy, 
1011. Served durinc; War on flcnerat 
Stall ill ]sro,!ioprtliimia and as Asst. Political 
Oilici'r, Aiuara ; Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, Decemfier 10215 ; Aaststant Kcjsiciciit, 
Kolliapiir; Assistant to A. (1. G. Madras 
States Agency, JSFovcmlier 1027 ; is Major, 
Indian. Army,' and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Ollicer, Sikkim, 
'j'horeafter A, P. A. Southern Statess of 
Central India and Alwar, Maupnr ; Under- 
secretary to the llesident at Hyderahad. 
Addreiis: Hyderahad llesUloncy. n5nlorahad, 
Deccan. 

lUVETT-OAIWAC, .TonN TH0iir,ow, retired l>y. 
Inspr.-Goneral of Police, .ISastorn Bengal and 
Assam, 2ml .<!. of late Charles Forhe.s liivctt- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and (ir, s. of 
Sir Jaint'S Bivett-tiarnac, Bart., (iovernor of 
Bombay, 1S:W41. b. 185(1. m. 1S.87, Edith 
Emily, d. of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one rlamihtcr. Entered 
Indian Police, 1S77, retired 1911, served in 
Burma camjiaign 18S(i-7 (mt'dal), and in Cliin 
Liishai expedition, 1SS9-90 (clasp}; AiWrm : 
Sliillong, Assam. 

RIZVr, Tun IIo.v. ,Syf.t) W.vkii, Ahmap, B.A. 
iiL.B., C.B.E. (10U4>, President, C.P. Legis- 
lative (ioimeil, b. Nov. 18S5. Bdiitt; Covcni- 
ment Collegrt, .Tiihlmliiorc, M. C. C, Allahalind 
and Morris Colicge, . Nagpur. Started prac.( ice 
atllaipiira.sa nigli It uirt Pleader and rose to 
the top ; a .staiineiiadvocalenf Jlindii-Mosli'in 
unity; aiiathjiialistin politics ; entered J.ogis. 
Cmmcil, 1027; elected Ihrisidcnt., l.egls. 
Council, 1031. Baipur, C.P. 

BCBEBTSON, MA.T01t-(iHNKRAT„ DONATiP 
J5r.]'ji!XK'i’(^Nr„ (Ml., D.S.i)., Commander, 

IVasirist.an DKtrlct. b. 22nd Di'c. 1870. »». 
■livcliuo (latliarine, d. of Sir .lolm Mille.. 
Jiiliin.: Ihidley .and Snndlnirst. .Toitind 

Prohyti's Uor.se in 1900 ; Cliii'f Instructor, 
Cavalry Sciicxil, 1021; A.A.G., iNorthorn 

Ciiniinaud. 1021 ; Coniinandcr, .Ilmnsi Brigade, 
102.S; Din., .{or, Personal Services, 1032. 
ArWr,.,...s. .- Flagstaff Uoii.se, D.l.K., iN.W.F. 

ItOERiCTT, Pnorasson, Nimior.AS 1C.; 
Comm, 'imler. Order of Imperial lliissians of 
St. .Stall i.slas, St. Anno and St. Vladimir; 
Comniandi.r Fir.'.t Class of Swi'dish Crder of 
tlie JN’ol'tlicrn Star ; Freiicli ' l.cgi, m of .Flononr 
Yugoslavian St. Sava I Cl. (iraiid (Iross ; Hon. 
President, Ktericli Miiscnm, iNmv York, Jinn. 
President, Union intcrnatirmale J’oiir lo Paeto 
Bcerieli, .Hriigc.s, lion. Prc.sidtmt, i’ermam.nit 
Peace Baiiner (Joinmitti'e, New York. (First 
World ConrerciKie of ilmrieh Pact Union heid 
Bruges, Sciit. 1031 ; Seimiid (.Vinferonce 
■Bruges, Aug. .!i);}2, Tliird liiternatiomi] Peace 
Bauuer Conv.uition, Wa.shington, Nov. 10.33) ; 
linn. . ill, jml)i!i. of yugoslavian Aeadeiny of Art 
and Seieiiei}, Viee-Prcsidcut, of Arcliainlogical 


Hon. Proteetor and Presldciit of 7 .Ttmrieh 
vSm-iclies in the worl.i. h. St. Petenshurg, 10th 
Get. 1.871 ; of Konsl.mitin llcnrieh and Alario 


V. TCalashnikoif. m. lODi, Helena ivannvua 
Shaposlmikov, St. Peter.slmrg ; two sons. 
Educ : School of Law, Univer.sit.y of St, 
Pcterslmrg ; Studied drawing and painting 
iimler Alieliail O. Mikeshine, also under 
Kiiindjy ai. Academy Fine Arts, St. Pder.s- 
fiiirg and iiiuier Curiiion and .Puvis do 
Chavaiines in I'aris. Profissor of Imperinl 
Arc.liicologieal Institiitie, ,St. Petersluirg ; and 
Assistant .litlitor of Art, iSOS-IUOll ; Director 
of Selio(d of Uncour.'igenient of Fino Arts in 
Iliiasia, and I’l'csident Al.useiim rif iliissian 
Art, lOOti-lOUi; Arciifcnlogieal excavations 
of Kremlin of Novgorod ; exhibition and 
loetiire tours in Sweden, Finland, l)(nmiark 
and .Fnglaiid, lODI-lOiO; eaine to United 
States, 1020 ; lieadcd five yi'ars Art expedition 
in Central Asia, making 500 paintings and 
eolleetliig dal a on Asiafic Culture ami iiliiloso- 
pliy, 1023-1928 ; Jlierieh Miisiuini e.sfablislied 
ill liis honour in Now Ahu'k City, 1023, now 
containing over 1 ,000 of his painf'ings ; nine (0) 
sections of lUerich .Miisi'iini cstahlislicd in 
Paris, Bclgrad, Bigra, Benares, Brngc.s, Naggar 
/.agreli, Ailaliahad and Buenos- Aires ; 2,000 
of his iiaintings arc in the Louvri’, Luxmn- 
liourg, Victoria Allievt Miiseiini, Stoiddiolin 
Helsingki, Cliicago Art Jiisi itiiti’, Detroit 
Miiseuin, Kansas City Museum, Omaha 
IMiisoum, Tn’tiukov Hailery Moscow ; Tripoli 
Museum, Bueiios-Aires National Museum, 
Vatican, etc., Presidi'iit, likmuder of Uriiavat 
Ifimalayau Besearch Institute. Naggnr, 
J’liiijah, India ; excavated jirehistorie iiiirlal, 
Poiidicliorry, Freueh India, 1030; Theatrical 
])r,iihictioiis ; Moscow Art 'i'hnatre; Co vents 
Garden, Dhiaghilclf Ballet, Cliicago Opera, 
Composers l.eagiic, (Sacre de Printeiiipts with 
Stravinski) ; PuhUndiom : (li mplcte works 
lOl t, Adamant 1021 (also in Baissian .and 
.lapancse), The Messenger 1 025 (Adyar-Madras) 
Paths of Blessing 1925, Hiiiiulava 102f!, .Toys 
of Sikkim, 1028, Altai-Himalaya 1029, 
Heari. of Asia 1030 (also in Itusslan 
and Spanish), Flame in Chalice 1930, 
Shamhhala 1930, lli'aim of l.iglit 19;H; 
Fiery Strongludd (19:j3); Moiiograiihs on 
lUeiich hy: Jtostislavov, Oidori, Serge 
Makovsky, (Toison d’Or), .liihilee Monograpli 
1910 Alex, lienois, Baltni.sliaitis, Jtemisolf, 
Himalava .Monograpli, Corona Miindi .Mono- 
grapli, Vrais et Bi'aii, New York, .Monograph 
1912. Lite Memherof I'.imgal Asiatic Society ; 
Life Memiier of Indian .Society of Oiicnial 
Art; Hon. Memlicr JM.alia B'odlii Society, 
Calcutta; Hon. Member Bosi' fuslltufe, 
Calcutta. Paintings in India in Bliarat Ivala 
Bliawau — Benares, .-Mlahaliad Museum, Bose 
Tnstif.ute, Adyar Miismim .Madras, 'ragore-- 
Shaniiniketan, Urusvati fiistitiite Nagg.ar, 
etc. Addrrsn : 310, .lUversido Drive, New 
York and Nuggar, Kiilii, Pniijal), 

BOUHUTON, Noid .lames, B.A. (Oxon.), 1008, 
C.T.E. (1032); r.C.S., Govt, of (Vniral I’ro- 
Vinces, b. 25 Dec. 1885. m. Muriel Edifb Bons, 
Jidue: Windiest, er and New College, Oxford; 
Joined l.O.S. 1000 Ceidrai Provinces Com- 
mission; Under Heert'tary 1018; By, Com- 
misRioncr 1910; Provincial .Suiicriuteiidenb of 
Census Operations !02t); Direel or of liidu- 
Btries and Begistrar, Co-operative Credit, 
1023; Dy. Secretary, Government of fnclia 
Department of CaTinporcc, 1925; Finance 


Sbi'i'i-tfiry, (lovurimiont 1U28: Commis- 
sioiior ; f'liii'f Hc.ci-ctary I'J'jS ; Temporary 
■Miimbur III' (Jijiuuiil, iUiWiiiiio and ,l!'iniiucej 
iy:>l. Jildn-Hfi : JNiigiuu-, Cutitral i'rovincos. 

now, WlWAN BAHADUE BAGTITIflATHA ROW 
liAMAOHANimA, O.S.I., It. 27 September 
187.1. Utiuc, : Tl'ivandrum and Presidency 
tlDllcRe, Madras, Statutory Civil Service, 
transferred to Provincial 
Servitse ; Collector ; Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies ; Secretary to Uovt. of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address : Madras. 

RUWLANDSi WIMIAM Shaw, B.A. (Oxou.), 
lion, M<.)<1. and Lit. Hum., Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubltulpore. b. Mar. 1, 18SS. 
m. Gwladys Irene Scotland. Education.: 
l!eauiuari.s Llandovery College and C.O.C. 
Oxon., Professor of I’hilosopliy, Robertson 
College, 1UH1-1U2C; Head of the Departmout 
of Pliilosopliy, Hagpur University, since 
H)24; 2nd .Lieut., I.A.R.O., attached to 1st 
Vlth .Tat Light Infantry, 1918-1919, Publica- 
tions : X Guide to General Hnglishfwith N. R. 
Navleliar) ; Commentaries on N ewninn’ 
"Idea of a University” and Wallcer’.. 
" Selected Short Stories.” Athlress : llobertsou 
College, Jubbulpore. 

ROWLANDSOH, l!ln.HCSD Jajiks, C.I.li. 
(1932) ; Commissioner of Police, Madras 
b. 27 Oct. 1882. m. to Kate Millicent Lister 
Cr(jol£enden, 'd. of Lt.-Col. Crookenden, R.A. 
Educ : King’s School, .Bruton, Somerset. 
Asstt. Supdt. of Police, Guntur and G.'injam 
Districts ; Hist. Superintendent, Malabar ; 
Principal, Police Training School, Vellore; 
Dist. Suiidt., Chinglcput ; Asst. Inspector- 
General, Madras ; Olfg. Dy. Inspector-General, 
Coimbatore and Olfg. Dy, Inspector General, 
Waltair; Comniissioner of Police, Madras, 
1930. Address: Madras. 

ROY, RT. REV, AUauSTlS, Bishop Of Coimba- 
tore 1904-1931, b. Franco, 1803. Address: 
Cuthoiio Cathedral. Coimbatore. 

ROY, SIK Ganendka Pkosau, Kt. (1920), 
Member of the Institute of Kleetrieal Ifingi- 
neers ; b. 0 Feb. 1872 m. Mertlias 
Goodove Clmckerbutty. Educ : Cooper’s 
Hill. Appointed As.sistant Superintendent 
of 'i'elegra[)Iis on 1st Oct, 1891; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4tli Nov. 1907 ; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1910 and Post- 
master- General, Bengal and'A.ssain, on Ist Feb, 
1920 ; was Po.stHiaster-Geaoral, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 13th April 1922; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
Ist December 1022 to 25th April 1923; 
Dy, Cliief Hngincor, Telegraphs, from 2-1 th Dec. 
1923 to 29th Feh. 1924 ; Oh. Engineer, Tele- 
graidis, from 1st Ma.rch 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925 27. Address'. Simla. 

ROY, RAi BAtiAiiOTi SUKIIKA.T, Zaiuindor and 
Banker, Alember of J.ogislativo Assoinbly, 
b, 28 Sept. 1878. Educ: Bhagalpur. Had 
been Munieipal Commissioner for 16 years 
of Bhagalpur Jlunicipality ; an Hon. Magw- 
trato for about 30 y('ars ; Member, Legis. 
Council,- Bibar and Orissa; a member of 
Council of State and at present member of 


the .Legislative Assembly ; served ns member, 
Advisory Bojird of li. 1. Railway, Calcutta. 
Donated Rs. 30,000 to Bliagaliuir Mnniei- 
palityand Rs. 2.5,000 to tlie Patna t Univer- 
sity. Address: Royuibas, Bhag.alirar (Bibar 
and Orissa). 

ROY, SuKENDEA Nath, Sastiia Vaohaspati, 
ILA., B.L. (Calcutta Univ,); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder, b. April 
1862. Educ.: St. Xavier’s College ; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrollfid as Vakil of the High Court, 188.S ; 
enroUed Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vlee-Cliair- 
imanof the Garden Reach Municipality (flrat 
Mill Municipality in Bengal) in 1897; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900 ; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1000 ; Member, 
Dist. Board of 24- Perguna.s from 1918- 
1922; elected Member. Bengal l.cgls. 
Council in January 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at -siibsciiuent elections ; elected i)y the 
Members of tlie Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High prices Comhiittoe ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Roformed 
Council in Feb, 1921; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov, 1922 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
tlie Couneil in 1919; elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1013-1 929 ; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years ; wii.s elected representative of the 
.Bengal Legislative Council to tlie Indian 
Institute of Science; nominated by Bengal 
Government to the High Court Rctrencli- 
rnent Coniuiittee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddimau ; served as De]nity Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Couneil ; is Secretary 
of Bengal Landiioldors’ Association ; member 
of tlie Indian Association ; was Chairman of 
the AIl-Bongai Ministeri.al Officers’ Confereneo 
held at Burdwan. Publications : (1) “A 
History of the Native States of India”, a 
Local Self-Govcrnniout in Bengal : Financial 
Condition of Bengal ; “ Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
etc. Addrt’ss : Bchaia, Calcutta. 

RUS1IBBO01C-WILLIAM.S, LAUfvENCE FliK- 
iiEitlO, M.A., B. Libt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E., 
1920. C.B.E. (iU23)ifV,r.siinal Asst, to H, H. 
Maluiraja Jam Saliel) formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes ,Sj)eeial Orgimisation. 
Membre Assede of tlie Tnteniatioiial 
Diploiiiatio Academy of Pranoe. b. 10 
July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance : two s. mo d. Educ. ’. University 
College, Oxford ; Private study in I’nris, 
Venice, Rome; Lecturer at Trinity Culleye, 
Oxford, 1012; travelled Canada -and TJ.8.A. 
19131 Fellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed General Staff, Army Ueadcjuarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1915-1919 : on 
special duty with the Goveinmcnt of India 
1018-1021 in India, England and America; 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.R.fl. 
the Prince of Wales, 1921-23 ; Secretary to 
,tho Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923: Director of Public Infornaa- 
tiOD, Government of India, to end of J.925. 
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Political Secretary to llepresentative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1926 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly, 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Hound 
Table Conference. Publicaiiom : History of 
the Abbey of S. Albans ; Pour Lectures on the 
Handhiig of Historical Material; Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i-Akbari : A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder: India under 
Company and Crown; India in 1917-18; 
India in 1919 : India in 1920: India in 
1921-22 ; India in 1922-23, 1923-24 ; 1924-2.'. ; 
General Editor, '• India of Today ” and India’s 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, seq, Addrm : The 
Palace, Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

ItTJSSELL, Lt.-Cqi.. ALEXANnER James 
HuTCmsON, C.B.E, M.A., M.D., Ch.B., 
D.P.H., D.T.M., Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India. 6. 
;50th August, 1882. »». Jea.sio W.addcll Muir. 
J?dMC .’ Dollar Academy, St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, Cambridge University, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Livkpool, Military Service, li)07-12. 
Prof, of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras, 
1912-17; Director of Public Health, Madras, 
1921-28; .Itoyal Commisslou on Labour, 
Medical Assessor, 19’29-31; Olfg. Public Health 
Commissioner with Government of India, 1932. 
' Publioations ; McNally's Sanitary Handbook 
for India, 1917, 5th and 6th Editions 1923; 
Various publications on Cholera. Address: 
DdlM and Simla. 

SUSSELL, Sir Guthrie, Kt. (1932), B.Sc., 

A. M. Inst. G.E., M. Inst. E. (India), J.P., 
Chief Commissioner of Hailways, Hon. 
Col., N. W. Ely. Iteglment, Member of 
the Council of State, s. of tl)o Rev. 
John and Mrs. Russell, Lochwiimoch, Scotland. 
b. 19tii Jan. 1887. w. Elorenco Hoggie, 
d, of the late Rev. Peter and Mrs. Anton, 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Edue : at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow Univoieity ; graduated 

B. Sc., in 1907. Served Engineering Appreii- 
tjeeship witli Messrs. Niven and fiaddin, 
Civil Engineers, Glasgow, in 1907-1910 ; 
and then joined the staff of the North British 
Railway. Ai>pointed Asstt. Engineer, Great 
Tncliau Peninsula Railway 1913; Resident 
Engineer 1019 ; Asst. Secretary to the Agent 
1920 ; Deputy Agent Junior 1922 ; Controller 
Of Stores 1923; services lent to the Oiulh 
and Rohilkhand Ilailway 1925; Deputy 
Agent Senior 1925 ; appointed offg. Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1920; 
confirmed as Agent 1927 ; appointed Member 
Enginoeriiig, Railway Board 1928; Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, 1929. President 
of tho Institution of Engineers (India) 
1933-34. Address: Govornmont of India, 
Simla and Dolhi. 


A dvber. A 21 January 1805. m. 7th Jan. 
1803, Dlmnbal M, Banaji. Edm. : Forti 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training as mill manager in iocai cotton milks. . 
Eoniider and Editor of the Indian Texdie 
Journal .since 1890. Publications : '* Electri- 
city in India ” (1912). “ Bombay Industries : 
The Cotton Mills" (1927) with an Introduo- 
tion by H, E. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor Of' 


Bombay; “ Men and Women of India ’’ 
(1908), published under tlio patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viueroy lif Indi.i and 
the Governors of 3!oinl)iiy and Madras. Joint 
Editor, Indian M imicipai Journal and Ean itnry 
Record (1909 to 1903). Alemlrer of the, lirsl 
Managing Committee of the “Bombay 
Sanitary Association " inaugurated by II. E. 
the Governor in 1903. Nominated cm the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Govermnent 
for 1917-1920 and Chairmau of the War 
Publicity Committee for tlie Bandra Malial 
in 1918. Autlior of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of tho Patents Department 
of M. C. Rutnagur & Co. since 1.890. Address: 
Perry Cross Road, Bandra, Bombay. 

SABNIS, RAO BAH.ADUR Sir Raghunathuai) 
V., Kt. (1925), B.A., C.I.B. 6. 1 April 1857. 
Educ,: llajaram H.S., Kolhapur ; Hlphinstoiie 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held office.s 
of Hiizur Ohitnis and Ch. Rev. Officer 
• Kolhapur ; Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898, 
1925, retired (1926). Hon. Judge of the 
Supremo Court of Judicature, Kolhapur. lO’Jl 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br. ; President of tho 
Ilakha Panohayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur; Chairman of the Board of Director, 
of tlie Bank of Kolhapiir Ltd. Cliairrnan of 
tho Board of Directors of tho Kollmpur Sugar 
Mills Ltd. Address: Kolhapur, Shaluipurl. 

SACHSE, Freperio ALEXANDER, B.A.(Oantab.), 

C.S.I.(1935) C.I.E. (1930) ; Member, Board of 
Revenues, Bengal; 6. 27 Feb. 1878. rn. Hilda 
Margaret, Gatoy, d. of Joseph Gatny, K.O. 
Educ.: Liverpool College and Gains College, 
Cambridge. Settlement OfBoer, Mymensingh 
and Director, Land Records, and Rev. Secre- 
tary, Publications : “ Mymensingh District 
Gazetteer." Address: C/o Grindlay & Co., 
Calcutta. 

SADIQ HASAN, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, 

Member, Logisl. Assembly 1923-26; 
1930-34, President of Messrs; K. B. 
Shalk Gularn Hussim A: Co., Carpot 
Manufacturers. 6. 1888. fiduc.’Govt. Cnllogo, 
Lahore and Gray’s Inn, London ; President, 
Anjiiman Islamia, Amritsar ; ffresidont, Lite- 
rary Club, Amritsar, takes active interest in 
Moslem oducjition and political movements ; 
President, Punjab and N. W. F. Province Post 
Office and R. M. S. Association, 1924-25; 
Presided over Ail-India Moslem Kashmiri 
Couferonce, 1928. For several years 
Chairman, Health and Education Oominittoos 
oi Amritsar Municipality, Lahore, Address: 


SAG RADA, Rt. Rev. Emkasuul; Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Eastern Burma and 'J’itular Bishop 
of Trina since 1909,. 6. Lodi, 1800. Address: 
Touugoo, Burma. 

SAHA, Meghnad, D.So., F.R.S., F.A.S.B. , 
Head of Physics Dept., Allahabad Unlv. 
f», 189.3 at SeoraUli in Dacca Dist. 
Educ: Daoc«i and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
Lecturer iu Physios and Applied Mathematics. 
Calcutta Univ. 1910 ; Premoliand Roychaud ' 
Scholar, 1918 ; worked at the Imperial College 


of ScieiK'O, I^ondon, 1021-22 find in Berlin; 
Khiiira I’rof. (jf Hiiysics, OiileiiUa Univ. 1921- 
2:!; I’rof. of I’hyKifs, AUiihabiul lliiiv. 1923; 
Idle iMciuberof AKf.rouonuciil Soeiety of Vranco; 
WHK l''ouiiiluUuu Ifellow of lust, of Bhysins ; 
‘I’cllow of Uoy. Sor. (1927): Indian ReproFenta- 
l.ive at. \'olfu Contctiiary, Com. 1027; J''ollo\v, 
Asiaflr. Mott. of Biamal, 103(1 ; foimdcrt TJ.P, 
Aciulcniy of Scic.noew and eluftod Ifirst, Vre- 
.sideut , lOliJ ; iJean of Keionce Faeiilty, 
Allahabad Univ,, (1031-1934). Member, 
(),iiiu<iuonnial Rovlewinf; (Jommifctec, Indian 
institute of Soioncc, BnuKalore (1930); 
Member of Governing liody, Indian Research 
Ifund AsKoeiation (1930-li)33); Member of 
Couneil, Indian Institute of Science (1931- 
1934). President, Indian Science (Jongres.s, 
1034, Iforeign Secretary, National In.stitntc 
of Seienco.s, India ; JJirentor, Sitalpore Sugar 
Works iitd., Bihar; PiMications : On the 
li'iindamfintal Law of Bloctrif: Action deduced 
from the Tlvnory of lUslativity, 1918 ; On 
Mesusuroment of tlio Pres.siire of Radiation, 
1918; Selective Radiation Brcfsure, 1918; 
Tlipory of 'J'liermal ionisation and Physical 
Theory of Thermal Spectra, 1921-22; Bx- 
planatiou of Complex Spectra of Compounds, 
1927 ; New X-ray.s, 1932 ; .Arthur of a pamph- 
let “ On the Need of a Hydraulic Researeh 
Laboratory in Bengal” and nmueron.s 
Scieutille papers, Unglish, Continental and 
American. Author of a treatise on the 
Theory of Relativity; Author of a Treatise 
on Modern Physics. ; a Treatise on Ifeat ; 
a Junior Text Book of Heat. ..Idrfrc.ss ; 
Department of Pliysks, Allahabad ITniversity, 
Allahabad, 

SAHNI, R.\I B-tHADTiR D.4yA Ram, M.A. 

» ; O.I.E. (1935) ; b. 1 Dec. 1870. Edua. : 

b University, Lahore. Lecturer In 
Punjab University 1903-4 ; appointed Govt, 
of India scholar for training in Archaeology 
1904 ; Asstb, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey 1910 ; Curator, Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow, 1912, Superintendent of Archaeo- 
logy in Kashmir (on deputation) 1913-17; 
Supdfc. Archaeological Survey of India 1917- 
1925; Deputy Dircotor-Geueral of Arclwco- 
logy 1926-1930; Diroctor-Guncral of Archaeo- 
logy in India 1931. Publicatwns : (1) Cata- 
logue of Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath ; 
(2) Guido to the Buddhist Ruins of Sarnath ; ■ 
GJ) contributed two chapters to Sir John 
Marshall’s Molianjodaro and the Indus Civili- 
sation ; (4) Annual Report, Archaeological 

Survey of India for 1929-30, and annual 
reports of Circle Oflicns ; (5) contributed 

many arf.lcles to publications of the Department 
and 0(1)01' learned journals, (fi) excavated 
many aneieat sites in India, including 
first systematic exploration of Ilarappa 
in the’ Punjab before Molianjodaro was 
discovered. Address; No. 11, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi. 

SAILANA, His manNESs Baja Sahib Bharat 
DHARMA NJBHI DIHREH SINUH BAHADUR OR 
b. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919, m, first to the d. of 11. H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Rawat of Meja in Udai- 
pur. Edna. : Mayo Coliogo, Ajmer, S-ilute 11 


guns. President of Bharat Dliarma Malia- 
niandal, Benares and the Kurukshetra 
^cst.orjitioxi Society* Add/'css* S/iiianii, 

SAiyiD ABDUR RAHMAN, Khan Bahadur, 
M.L.C., Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar). b. 1864, Educ. ; St. Francis do Saie’s, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner’s Office, 
Heshangabad; Extra Asstt. Commissioner; 
Dy. Commissioner, .4 kola (Berar), 1919-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asatt. to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P, Commission ; 
Offlelal Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipal itlea and District Boards; Berfir 
Mahomedan representative in 0. P. Council 
Address ; A kola. 


Sons. Ltd, b. 10 Sept. 1875. m. Goolbai.d. of 
Mr. Ilotmasji S. Batllvala. Edita . : at 
St. Xavier's College. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowncrs’ Assjociation 1916 ; Employers* 
Delegate from India to the International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly ; representing Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, 1922, Address; 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay, 

SAKLATVALA, SORABJI DOEABJI, M.L.O., B.A., 
J.P., Director, Tata Sons Ltd. 6, March 1879, 
«j.. Mebcrbai d. of late Major Dlveeha, I. M. 
S. ; Bdius. at St. Xavier’s College ; Chairman. 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1924 : Vice- 
President, Indian Central Colton Committee, 
1929-30 and 1930-31 ; Elected Member, 
Boml)ay Leg. Council, representing Millowners' 
Association, Bombay (Aug. 1934). Pi(Micat’‘am: 
History of Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 
Address : Bombay House, Port, Bombay. 


SALTER, Mai, COM Gurney, B.A„ Oxon. 1910; 
M.A., 1933., I.E.S., Principal, Daly College, 
Indore, b. 10 May 1887. Edna: Chelteiiliam 
College and Hertford College, Oxford, Master 
at Winebestor College, 1911. In Indian 
Educational Service Since 1913. Great War 
Lieut. (T. Capt.), 12th Bengal Cavalry ; 
Mesopotamia 1917-19 ; Assistant Master at 
Aitciiison College, Lahore, 1920-23. Address : 
Daly College, Indore, Central India, 

3AMALDAS. LAI>UBHAl-~see LABUBHAI. 

SAMIULLAH KHAN, M., B.A., LL.B., High 
Court Pleader, Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929-1980). b. 1889. 

}». Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Edwe.; M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 
mittees during the war; Secy., Prov, Khilafat 
Committee, C.P. 1920-24, ; Secy., Anjuraan 
High School, Nagpur (1923); ond 1931-32 
and its General Secretary 19S2-3.3. Vice- 
Presdt., Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
1921-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start; was Sfomber, All- 
India Congress Committee and the Centra 1 
Khilafat Committee from 1921-23; non-eo- 
operated from practice from 1921-23; a ? 
member of Swaraj party. ■ jreniljor, Lcuisla- 
tivo Assembly, 1924-26: Whl|j of the Swaraj 
Party in the Legislative AsEcmbly, l£i2."i, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee oI the 
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Anjuman lli"li Srhonl Institute since 191.>. 
JTon. ScCTotary, District Bar Asaneiation, 
Niisiimr 19a7-:!3. President, Railway Mall 
Service Assne.iatiiin (Ui-itncU) Nagpur, (UigCO- 
rre.sident, !NiU^l)Ul■ Aliiiucipal Coinuiittne, 
since Address : Sadar ilazar, Kagpur, 

.'■.ap.' 

SAMTHAll, n. TI. Mauauaja Sir P.ir Sinciii 
DEO v Maharaja of, K. 0.1.14. b. 8 Noy. 
1805. .9. 1800. Samthar, Bimdel- 

khand. 

SANKAPAXAltAYANA Ayyar, S., M.A.. 
P.L., /.einiiidar of Sanlcar.aiiiU'ar, 'I’iimevcily 
District, h. U .ifay (iSO'i). yj,;,/,.. Presidency 
Oollctie, Madras; Iaw Colleges, Madras and 
'I’rivandviun. Draduated in 
Arts. (U)2(»); and in I-aw, 
(I'.idd). w!. Itukuiani Amnnil 
of Ivodangndi, Tanj. Dist. 
(llidO); Knrolled Advocate 
of the Madras Higli 
t'ourt, 102,5 ; Alittadnr of 
I'anayaricnlain; Proprietor 
of Kiivatar Ustate; Winner 
of S.l'.d.A. Gold Medal, 
(1021)); .Special Lecturer, 
14 1 li in c n t a r y ll'eaeliers’ 
nonferetu-eat Tinuevelly, (l!»2:i) ; (’liaivnian of 
the Deception t'ofnniillei', tirst 'I’imievelly 
1 ^h( men’s I'onfeieuec, (10211 ; M'itness, 'rainil 
TJuiversity Goiinniitee, (1027); Direetor, 
Thinevelly Distrie.t Co-operative, Dank Idd., 
(1031-3.')); Advoeateof “ Dank to the Land” 
Movement in S. India; Meniher, Madras 
Dan dim I tier s' Association; Aiitiior of 
' .several articles on Aletaphysies, Law .and 
Education, aa "Do Phiite Individuals have a 
Sul )sl anti Vft oran Ad(ee(ival Jfode ot Jieing?” 
" Mainf.eiiancc to a willow — Quantiun and Style 
of Life,” “ 'I’lie Afnees.sity for a Conscacncc, 
(ilause in Indian Dilueational Institutions,” 
etc. lla.s coatrihuted nmcli to public dis- 
ciis.sion on tin' Madras ITniversity Act, Aladivas 
Jliiidii lleligioiis Enilowments Act and other 
oiiael meats of tlie legtslaiure. Address: 
Zainindar of Sankariunutiir, Vanuarpet, 

irinno vi'lly. / 


cH, 1016-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough’s 
functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared os a 
witness before Lord Selborne'a Committee 
in London, 1919 ; Member, All-Indla Congress 
Coininittoe (1906-1917); Prosdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Confee. , 191 4; Prosdt., U.P. Social Confeo. 
(1013): Prc.sdt., U.P. Libenal League, 1918-20; 
Pellow, Allahabad Uiiiv., 1910-1920; Mora- 
Iior, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
imto and Syndicate ; Law Member of the 
Govornor-Genoral’s Executive Council, re- 
t.ired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference in London (1023); presided over the 
All-India Liberal Poder.ation, Poona (192, S) ; 
Member of the Reforms Emniry Committee, 
i92l; i’rosidi.iit. United lYovinees Un- 
emiiloymeiil, Conimittce (l0:M-3.5) and author 
ot a raoniimcutal report ou the prolilem 


of imeintiloymcnt. J'lihUaitiims : lias eoiiiri- 
huted freipieully to the pn-ss on political, social 
and legal topio.s ; eilited th.) Annhabmi Law 
Jmrnat, 10()1-H)17, Address : 19. Allierl 

Road, Allaliaiiad, 

SARDAR GHOtlS BAICSII KUAN RAT3ANT, 
Sill, K;.C.I.]4., premier Cliict ot Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 

SARKAR, Sir, .Tauttnath, Kt„ C.I.E., M.L.C. 
(Bengal, 192‘.i-32), M.A., (Englisii Gold 
Medal), Preinchatid Roychand Scholar (Mount 
Gold Medal). Hoii. Member of .Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) ; 
Member of the, Jndi.an Hist. Record Uomn.. 
Con'. Aleml)er. Italian Instil.ute of Mid. and 
Extr. Ha.st (Rome), Sir .lames {'amplteU 
Gold Medalist (Dom. Dr. R.A.S.) Vice- (Jliau- 
eellor, Ualeiitta TLiiversity, li)2fi-2.S; Indiiiu 
J4diieatioiiiU Service (n't.) h, 1(1 Deeeiulier 
is7(t. m. Kadaml)iiu Chaudhuri. Jidtic. 
Presideuev (Vill., Oalciitta. Some time Uiiiv. 
Professor'of Moilern Indiiui History, Hindu 
University of Benares (1!)17-1<.I). Sir W. 
ilcyer Li'cturer, .Madras University (1928) 
Reailer in Indian History, I’aina ihiiversity 
(192l)-H)22 and 1932), riddietitioiis : IniHa 
of Aiirangzel); Stai.isties, Topoiiraphy and 
Jloads (1901) ; History of Aunvngzil), ,5 I’ols. ; 
Sliivaji and His Tine's; .Muglial Ailministra- 
tioii ; Studies in Alughal Iniii.i; Anecdotes of 
.liiningzel) ; Giiaitanya : His I.ife and Tea- 
etiimis; Economies ot British imlia; India 
Tlirmivli tlie Ages; Pall of Hie Mmihal 
Emjiire, 2 Vols. Edited and eontiuned AV 
frx'ines iMier Maijhals 2 Tol.s, Address : 
Auckland Road, Darjeeling. 

SARMA, S. K., B.A„ B.L., Vakil, h. 4 April 
11480. Eiiue: S. P. G, College, Trlehlnojioly. 
Founded the Wednesdatj lieview in 190."» and 
Asstt. Editor till 1917. ' Asstt. Eiliior and lea- 
der writer, Indti Prakasli, Bombay, lfl06-{)7 ; 
Leader-writer to the Madras Standard in 1911- 
12 ; Witness, Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance (1919) and Tiulian Ta.x- 
ation Impiiry Committee (i 924), and Spee.ial 
Public Prosecutor to the Pudukotah Darijur 
ill-charge of tlie Conspiracy case in 1931 and 
10.32. 1‘nblicalions ; " Monetary J’robh'ms,” 

“ A Note on the Rise of Prices in India,” 
“The Exchange Crisis”, “ Towards 
.Swaraj,” " Economic Nationalism ” and 
“ Papers on. CurreiK'y anil thi' Reserve Dank 
for India”. Addresis : Teppukulam, P.O. 
Trioliiuopoly. 

SASTRT, Thu Rt. IToh. V. S. SnixiVASA, 
P.C. 1921 : C.H. (1930). 5. .Sept. 22. 1860. 
Edtic, : at Knmhhalconam. .Started life as a 
School-master ; joined the Servants oC India 
Society in 1907 ; sneoeeded tlio late Mr. 0. K. 
Ookhalo in iis JYe.sident.4lnp in ]915 ; Member, 
Madras Legislative Connell, 1913-16; oleetcd 
from Madras lYcsldeney to Imperial IjCgi.s. 
Ooimcii, 1016-20. Closely associated wil.li 
Mr, Montagu during his tour in India in 1018; 
Member, Soulhlmrcmgh Committee ; gave evi- 
denoo licfore .Joint Parliamentary Gommitteo 
on Indian Reform Dill, 1919 ; served on 
Indian Railway Committee ; represented 
Ipdin at Imperial Confee., 1021, and at the 
mooting of tlie League of Nations at Geneva ' 
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iiuil ilii! WiiKiruiftiou Confce, on the reduetion 
of iiiu'iil ai'iiuiment iluiun' the same year. 
Apiioiiited I'riv.v OoiineiHor iiTKl received 
tiio freedom of the (hty of Loudon, 1921; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
present ative of Government of India, 1922; 
elc(‘l,ed M'emlx'r, Council of State, 1921. 
delivered tis' ICiimiilji I^eetiircs to the Calcuttii 
IJniversity on tint " ll.if>hts and Duties of 
Indian Citizcmslup" since published in l)Ook 
form. Hit'll Commissioner for India in Soutli 
Afrii'a ■li)o7-2n ; Aremlior, Koyal Commission 
on laibour 1029. AMre»s : Servants of India 
Soeiet.y, liombay or 1‘oona. 

SAUNDERS, THE Rtofit Htjv. CiiaMiES John 
G miEliEV, If. A., T.islion of Luelcnow. b. 15th 
I’elt. 188S. m. Mildred .iloldnson Hoidiletii- 
waite; one s. and two daiif'hter.s. ISdue. : 
Mereliant 'Taylors’ School, London ; Scholar 
of St. Julia’s College, Oxford, Cuddoaon 
College, Oxon. Deacon 1910; l>rie,st 1911, 
DioceHO of laieknow ; S.I'.G. liflssioii, (lawn- 
])ore, 191 1-J(1 ; Indian Ecclesiastio.al Establish- 1 
meat, Chaplain, 1917, at lloorkoe, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1918; Chakrata, 1921; Staff Chaplain, 
Army ileadipiarlers, India 1021-24; MHro- 
pnlitan’.s Chaplain, Calcutta, 1025-1928 ; 
Bishop of Lucknow 1928. Address : Bishop’.s 
Lodge, Allaliabad. 

S AUNDEUg, CAtONBI MAOAN, D. 8. 0„ 
Commander, Delhi Indcpimdent Brigade 
5. 9 Nov. 1881. m. Marjory, d. of 
ftanois Bacon. Edtw.; Malvern College; 
lt.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Itidian Army, 1907; 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1918; Bt.-Lieut.-Col., 
1919; Col, 1923, in India till 1914, except for 
a year In Russia; Staff Capt. ,2nd RoyaiNavai 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp ; Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915, from 1st landing to evacuation ; G.S.O, 
3 In Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig- Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Opera- 
tions In Mesopotamta, 1917-18; G.S.O. , 
2 and Intelligence Offleer with Major-Gen. 1 
Dunstervillc’s Mission through N. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus. 1918 ; G.S.O. 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatohos five times, D.3.0, 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.); P.S.C. Camberloy, 1920; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24. 
D.D.M.I., Army Headqmrters 19*24-29. 
Address : Delhi. 

SAWANTWADI, MA.Toa His IliniiNERS R.a.te 
S iriu Sill E11 E.M Sa-want Bhonsle Bahadur, 
K.C.S.r., (1934). b. Aug, 20th 

1897, m. I’l'incess Shii Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda, s. Vuvraj Sliiwrain Sawant. Educ. ; 
ftfaiveru College, England. Served in the Great 
War at Mesopotamia from Oct, 1917 to 
M.are.h 1919 ; attached a.s Hon. Omcerto 4/6th 
Maliratta Light Infantry. Address: 
Sawantwadi, 

PAYED MOHAMAD, Sahibzada Sir, MehrShah 
Nawal) ; Member, Council of State. Elected 
Member of the Punjali Lcglslattve Council at 
ttie age of 25 ; elected twice as uiember of the 
Council of Si, ate; A delegate to the Round 
'Taiile Conference. Address : Jalal, Pur Sliarif, 
Jlieluns District, Punjab, 


SCHOFIELD, At.vued, B. S(\ (Eeon,); His 
Majesty’s Trade Coimuissioiic-r, Calentta. b. 
1889. ?H. Gladys Eleanor, d. of A. E. Dawives, 
Burton-oii-Trent, Jidtie : Mauelii-»t(‘r Sehooi 
of Commerce, and 1 hiivcrsii y of Lniidoii. In 
busine.ss in Mauebealer, J 999-1 2 .‘ Lecturer in 
Economics, London ('oiinlv Council, 1912-14 ; 
served witli British Expeditionary Fore,', 

1 915-J8 ; Lenturer in Ifconomii-s, efe. 1,0 ban- 
kora’ Institaite, 1919-29 ; appoiiiteil to Inland 
Revenue Department, J,ondon. 1921-23 and 
Department of Overseas 'rviule, 1923-19:19. 

‘‘ Routine of t'oimneree ” and 
“Commercial Praetiee”. Address; Bengal 
Club, Calentta. 

I'SCOBELL, MA.T01l-OEXERATi SANI’OR!) JOHX 
PALAIR13T, C. B. 1935, C.AI.CL (1919), Com- 
maiuling llomliay District sinee 19:T>. h. Sepl:. 
2()th 1870, m. 1919 CVeily Maude, rf. of the 
late G. 0. Hopkinsou. Jiduc. : l\hnehester, 
Sandlinrst. .ioiiied 1st Bn, .Norfrdk Regi- 
ment ill India, 1890; on iiie outbreak of 
European War was eniidoycd on emliarkutioa 
duties at .SouUiampion, suliseiimuilly becom- 
ing Brigade Major 3.">tli iiifantry Biiuade on 
the formation of tlin nmv Armies. G.S.O. 2 
at Corps Headiinartors and (LS.O.i, 49th; 
G.S.0.1 Mission to ISaltie States 1919, 28th 
Div. ill Turkey, 1929-23, I’omiiiander, 2ml 
Battalion, the Norfolk Regiment, 1926-28 ; 
A..A..G. IVar Ofliee, 1928-39; Commander 
Senior OHicers’ Sehooi, Belganm 1939-32 ,‘ 
Brigade Commander, India 19:12-34, 
Address; Headduartors, Bomliay Distrlet. 

SCOTT, John Gordon Cameron, M.A. (Cantab), 
Mc'dian'al and Aloriorn Languages 'I’ripoB 
(U)ll); Prineipjil, rriiK'o of Wales’s Royal 
Indian Military College, De.hra Dim. b. 
14 jMarch 1888. 7/1. to Audrey, yoimgest 
d. of Colonel J. Scully. Educ ; Mariborongli 
College, and I’emliroko College, Cambridge, 
Appointed to the Chief’s tiollego Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912; 
Assistant M.astor, Daly College, J adore, 1 912 ; , 
Prineipal, Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian 
Military College, October 1021. Address : 
Prince of Wales’s ll.I.M. College, Dobra Dun. 
U.P, 

SEAL, Sir Brajhndran.4.th, Kt., M.A., Ph. 
D., D.Sc,, Vice-Oliancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1920-30 ; Prof, of Alental and 
Moral Scienee, Calcutta Uni v,, 1914-1920. 
Extra Member of Couneil, Mysore Governincnt 
1025-20. b. 3 Sept. 18(54. Tiduc. .‘ Gen. Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calentta* University : Del., 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899; opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Reg., 1905 ; 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Refmms 
Committsc, 1922-23 : Author of New Essays : 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num- 
bers; Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Ohristianity ; Race Origins, etc. Address : 
98, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

SEN. JnnfDNDRANA'tH, M.A.; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc., City Coll., since 1903, 
b 1876. r», 1899. Edua: Hindu Sch.; Presi- 
dency coll. { City Coll, and Sc. Assoc., Calcutta. ; 
Piihliraiions : Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other amall books. Address-, 
City College. 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 
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SETALVAT), SIBCHIMA.Nl4\T,nARIMr., K.O.I.E.. 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, JJombay; 
((.July laco. m.K rislinngavri, d. of Nurbherani 
UiighnalMas, Govt. IMeader, Alirnedabad. 
Educ.: Blphinstono College, Bombay, 
rieador, High Court, Bombay ; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court ; Member, Southboroiigh 
lleforms Conirnittee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Exeeutlve Council 
of Governor of Bombay, J.an. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chancellor Bomb, ay University 
1917-1929, A ddmn Setalvad Eoad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SETALVAD, HAO Bahadtjr Ohuniiai Hari- 
lAii, O.X.B., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Pcesldenoy Magistrate, Bombay. Address: 
Bombay. 

SETH Bishrshwar Dayai,, Bai 

IUHATiur B.SO., M.L.C., E.C.S. 
(London), M.E.A.S. (London), Taluqdar 
of MuiKuddinpur. Educ. : at Ciiniiiug 
CJollegc, Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
Higli School and Intermediate Education 
U. Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of tlie Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jal Dayai High School Blswan ; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
: Taluqdars ’ School, Lucknow ; Trustee of 
Baja llnghubar Dayai High school, Sifcvpur? 
ivMember of the Board of Agriculture, tJ, P 
" -'Member of U. P. Cattle-breeding Committee . 

' Member of U. P. Agricultimal Bosearch 
^ Committee ; Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapur ; Member of the 
Executive Committee of British Indian Asso- 
ciation of Oudh ; Member of the United Provin- 
ces Legislative Council as one of the lepresen- 
tatlves of British Indian Association of Oudh; 
Member of U. P. Einanco Committee, 1928-29 ; 
-Member of U. P. Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Hound Table Conference in 
London ; President of the All-India Kshattaiya 
Conference at Lahore; Hoiiy. Special Magis- 
tr.ate. Gave evkle.nca before the Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Cominittoo in 1025, Address: 
ICotra, Biswan District Sitapur, Oudh. 

.SETHKA, The Hon. Sir PHiEoaa Oprsetjbm: 
K fc., B.A,, J.P., O.B.E. (191 8); Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oet. 1860. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co- of Canada; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants’ Chamber. Address ; 
Canada Building, Hornby Eoad, Bombay. 

SEWELL, BoBKR'J! BHRRSFORB SISYMOUR, 
Ijinir'p.-(!or,ONEij Indi.aii Medical Service. 
ai.A., Sc.D., (Cantab,); O.I.E, (1933) 
4-- ' - tho John 

Expedition to 

mo Arfunan .’Sea. (1933-34) h. 5tli Mar ' . 

m,. Dorotliy d. of William Dean of Chichester 
(doc'easi'd). Educ.: Weyinoutli College; 
Christ’sColIege,, Cambridge, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, lintered LM.S. in Eeb., 
1908; Sni-geon--Natnralist to the Marine 
Survey of India, ] 910 ; Medical Officer 23rd 
Sikh Pioneers, 1914-18 (mentioned in des- 
patches) ; Olfg. Superintendent, Zoological 


Survey of India 1920-21. Surgeon 
Naturalist l<)21-25; Director,, Zoological 
Survey of India, .1925-33; Ftdlow aiul 
Piiat President of tlie Asiafic, Soeicly 
of Bengal; Awardi'd Beidodey M(-mo- 
rial Medal by the, A.S.B, in 1932 ; Past 
President of Indian .Scienee Congress, ( 1931) ; 
PuUicalions : Numerous papcr.s on Zoidogy 
and Oceanography. .Retired from l.M.S. 
1935; Editor of “ Eamia of British India.” 
Address : IS, .Barrow Road, Cambridge, 
SHADILap, SIR, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. Hon. (O.xford) 
1899 ; Boden Sanskrit Scholar ( Oxford) 
1896; Arden Law Scholar (Gray’s Inn) 
1899 ; Honoursraan of Council of Legal 
Education, 1899 ; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899 ; appointe(i Member 
of the Privy Council, b. May 1874. 
Edue. : at Govt, Coll., Lahore, Balllol Coll,, 
Oxford. Practised at tire Bar 1899-1931 
Offg. Judge, Punjab Chief Court, lOlii and 
1914; Permanent .Tudge, 1017; Judge, High 
Court, Lahore, 1919; Cliief .lustiee. May, 
1920-1934, Elected by Punjab University to 
the Log. Council in 1910 and 1013. Fellow 
.and Syndic, Pnnjal) University, Publications : 
Isjcturos on Private International Law, 
Commentaries on tlie Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act and Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. 
Address : Ixindun, 

SHAH MUHAMMAD SULATMAN, The 
Hon’klf. Sir, Kt. (1920); M.A, (Cantab.); 
LL.D. (Dul)lin and Aligarli), Barri.stcr-at-Law. 
b. 3 Pel), 1886. m, Maqbool Fatimali Begum, 
Educ : Muir Central College, Allahabail ; 
Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Trinity College, 
Dublin. Bar from Middle Timiple, Chief 
Justice, High Court, Allahabad Since lO.’i-i 
Viee-Chanoollor, Muslim Union, Aligarh, 
in 1929 and 1930, Address : 11, .Edraonstoiie 
Road, Allahabad. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN,Thb Hon’ble Ehan Baha- 
dur. Sir Chaudhri, Kt. (1930) B.A., LL.B,, 
Advocate, Ifivli Court, President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder and Proprietor, 
'Hndia Oases,” and “Criminal Law Journal” ; 
Member, Legislative Assembly for 3 years ; 
President, Municipal Committee, Laiiore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Oounctl ; re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Ctouncil in .Tanuary 1927, Educ : Govern, 
ment Coll, and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases In 1909. Was first 
elected member, Laiiore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1913 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922. Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council; re-elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924, Puhlicalions ; The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India; Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems, Address: “A 
Mumtaz", 3, Durand Road, Lahore. 

SHAHPTJRA, Raja Diiira.! Umaid Sinohji, 
Raja Saheb of. b. 7th March 1870. Succeed- 
ed to gadi in 1032. Permanent salute 9 
guns. Aaldress Shahpiira, (Itajputana). 

SHAIKH, Mahmood Hasan Khan 1Ta.7i, Khan 
Bahadur, Landlord, Magistrate, Barhj Dist. 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa, b. 1895. m, Musammat ' 
Bibi Mariara-un-Nisan d. of tho late Mr, Ahmad ? 
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iUistitiia, J5an-isli.ii'-afc-Law uiid Subordinate 
JudKo, IJiharand Orisaa. Mnc : sA, SA..A.O. 

Ali^arli, TI.1>. Was Oliairinan of the 
Jiaili Miinicipitlity for tliroo years and Cftiair- 
iiuiii (jf the bocal hoard for three years, Secsy- 
of the (Jcnf.rul (lo-ojiorativo flank, Jlarh; 
Director of (ho .Provincial Oo-operativo Bank, 
.lliliar and Orissa ; Member of the Patna 
Dlslrict .floaril; .Ifony, Or^ranisor on behalf 
of tlm (.tovermnont for tlio Co-operative 
Societies, flihar and Orissa. Family cnjoy.s 
the lieredltary title of “ Klian ” from the time 
of Sliali Alaui 1.1, Moghul Emperor, and 
has been granted considorahlo landed 
profierlies witli 10,0U0 cavalry and infantry, 
'file late .Ahmad Ali .Ifhan, his great-great- 
grandfather was the Commander-in-Ohief to 
the Alogul Emperor. Was made a .Elvan Sahib 
in 1U24 and Khan Bahadur in 1931. Address : 
Mahmood (larden, Barh, District Patna 
Bihar and Olissa, 

S llAKESPEAll, AMXANDIIR Bf.AKE, C.I.E., 
Merchant; Sutherland & Co., Oawnpore. 
h. 1873. Educ. : Bcrkhampstead. Was 
See., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12 Address: Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHEB, SINGH, SiK SARDAR, Sardau 
Bahadok, K.0,I.E., O.I.B. r Ch. Min., Jiiul 
State, 6. 1860, Educ. : JuUundur and 
Hoshlarpur H. S. and Govt. Coll. , Lahore. 
Served during Afglian War, 1879-80, witii 
march from Kabul to Kandahar ; Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1903. Address; 
Sangrur, Jitid State. 

SHANKAR RAU, nATTiANGADi, B.A., C.T.E., 
(1931) ; Olfg. Controller of tlie Currency, 
b. 29 September 1887. m. Uma Bai. 
Educ; Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras. Superintendent, 
GoA’ornmont of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 : Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1024 ; Assist. Secretary, Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1924; Undor- 
►Secrefary, Government of India Finance 
Department, 1925 ; Deputy Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India, Finance Department, 1926 ; 
Budget Ofliccr, Goveriimont of India, Finance 
Department, 1926-31; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1931; Dy. Control- 
ler of the Currency, liombay, 1931 ; Controller 
of the. CiuTciiey, 1935; .Secretary, Siiraswat 
Co-op(>rativo Housing Society Etd., ISombay, 
1910-19; President, Kauara Saraswat Associa- 
tion, Bombay, 193J-32; Prosidciit, Maha- 
saliha of Cliitrapur Saraswats, 1932. 
ruhlkatinns : Indian Thought in Shelley 
and Tennyson; Tales from .Society; 
The Chilrapur .Saraswat Directory, 1933. 

; .'5, Hastings House, Alipore, Calcutta ; 
2, Labunimu Road, Bombay, 

Sir ANKARSIIASTRX, N i.R.ASfNH8HASTRi 

J’ANJJIT JOI'IU-UAIVCAND, “ Daivgna Muk- 
talankar” ; President, HanatanMalia MauUal, 
(May 1934) Astronomer, Astrologer and 
Landlord, b. 19 Doc. 1884. m, Anna Pimiahai, 
d. of Vedamurti Cbendramiulixlt of Laxmesh- 
war Mirnj .Senior. Educ, : Hosarittl, Taluka 
Haven, Dlwrwar. Compilci of the Annual 
Indian Calendar known as " Hossritti Pun- 
chafag " ; Publisher of the aimual general 
predictious. Publicaiions : Annual Indian 


Calendar : Bhaniinl-Di]iika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology) ; Kalaciiandrika In 
Sanskrit, Saiihita Tajak-Sara (a lreati.se 
on Astrology) with Coniraentary in Marathi ; 
Daivan ja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; (5 riha .B.atna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H. E. Lord WOIiiig- 
don, Viceroy of India and of H. E. .Lord 
Bi-abonnio, Governor of Bombay, and Lives 
of Pant Baie-Kundri Maharaj of Belgaum , 
and Shrec'uiat Pariimaliaii'ia Yilslul<'^'an:l^ll 
Saraswati (Tembe Maliaraj) The History 
of Canopus (Agasty) in English. JHatory of 
Ursa Alajor (.Saptaruslii-Malik) Address ; 
.Tlaveri, Taluka Haveri, .Dharwar Dist. 

.SIIASTIU, PR.4BmJ Dcir, Ph.D. (Kiel), IL St, 
Litt, Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Punjab); Vidyasagar (Calcutta); Shastra. 
Vacluispati (Nadia) ; I.E.S. ; Principal, 
Raj.sliahi College ; Sen, Prof, of Mental and 
Moral Phil, in Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 1912- 
1933; offg. Principal, Hooghly Govt. 
College, 1927. 6. 20 June 1885. Educ: 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pros, at 4th Int. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1011, 
Head of Dept, of I’hilosophy, since 1912; 
Calcutta Univ. Lect, in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture in Universities of 
Geneva, Florence and Romoj 1913-14. Visited- 
the U. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvdrd, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 6th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naplc.s, 1924. .Delivered a scries 
of lectures Ijefore the University of Geneva 
by special invitation in January 1935. Piib- 
liratioiis : Several works and articles on 
pliiki-sophical, edm^atlonal, literary, religious 
and social subjects. Address : Bliiirati- 
Bhawau, 3, Multan Road, Lahore or Principal’s 
House, llajshahi, Bengal. 

SHAW, Fredbric John Freriiwatk, D.Sc., 
(H)iul.); A.R.C.S., F.L.S. ; Director, Imperial 

• Institute of Agricultural Research, b. 16 
December 1885. m. tiatluirine CaiTery Educ: 
,St. Clave’s Sdiool aud Royal Collego of 
Science (Loud.), .foined the Indian Agricultural 
Service as supernumerary mycologist in 1910 ; 
Govt. Mycologist, Coimbatore, 1 91 3 1 Second 
Imperial Mycologist, 1915 ; Imperial Ecouoinlc 
Botanist and Joint Director, Piisa Institute, 
1928-34; Dlr(W,t,or, Imperial Institute of 
Agricultural Rescarcli, 1934. Publications: 
Numerous papers on plant pathology and 
plant genetics. Address : Delhi, 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbiiai, C.I,E, (1931) Madar- 
trt-MAirAM: Amir. b. I8th October looi. 
First Class Amir of the Junagadh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir. Educ ; at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer ; visited England in 1913-191 4 with His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb. Entered Jtina- 
gadh State Service in 1920 as Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Saheb and 
subsequently was appoiiii 1-1 I'rivare riccra.aiy 
to His Higlmess, and then lluaiir Sorrei.ary ; 
Dewan, Junagadh State, 1923-]£).i2. Retircl 
fmitt Junagadh State Service in l'’pbiuary 1932. 
Addreisi Agatrai, via Kc-hod,. Jtuiugadh 
Stote. . 
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SilEPL’AHi), SAlU!3ir< TOWSSliNiJ, lAHldon 
(Juircapuudejit) of 'J'ho Times of India, b. 
Hath, Jan. 1880. Bdue.: Bradfleld and 
Trinity Coil.. Oxford, m. 1921, Anne, d, of the 
late J. H. Carpenter (tiled 1934). Joined the 
abatf of The Times (Condon) as Secretary to 
the Editor in 1902. Assistant Editor, The 
Times o/in<ffa,1007-1923 ; Editor, 1923-1932; 
Totnporary Capt. in the Army, 1917-18; em- 
ployed on the staff of Bombay Brigade, 
Cori'esponding Member, Indian Historical 
Ileeords Commission. Ttihlkuliims : Contri- 
buted to The Times History of tlio War in 
South Africa. “The Byciilla Club : a history” 
“ Bombay Biace.-aames and atreut-mimes,” 
“ A History (d the Bombay Volunteer 
Itiiles” and “ Bombay.” Address: The Times 
of India, Salisbury Square, Eleot Street, 

; London, E.C. 4. 

hlllB SHKKHAIUMWAK RAY, THI? HON. KUMAU, 
B.A., M.L.C., b. 4th December 1887. m. to 
Annapurna Devi, d. ci Hal 8. N. jMajumdar 
Bahadur of llhagalpuT, A’duc." Central Hindu 
College, Benares and graduated from tlie 
University of Allaliabiul. Is tlie elde.st s. of 
Raja Siisi Sliektmreswur Ray Baliadur of 
Taliirpur, Bengal, elected member of Rajshalii 
District Board (1915); elected member, 
Bengal Legis. Council 191(5 by the land- 
holders of llajsliahi Division; re-elected to 
Council by the same body in 1920, 1923 and 
1929. Appointed senior Chairman of the 

• Bengal Legislative Council in 1924 and 
. becaune its lir.st elected President in 1925. 

Has .served on numerous ollieial Committee, 
and has boon Vice-President of tlic Britisli 
Indian Association, and President, Bengal 

• Hindu Conference. Appointed Minister, Gov- 
ernment, of Bengal 1929. Address: P. 0, 
Taliirpur, District llajsiiahi. 

BBILLIDV, GEOUGI! AbESANPER, C.I.E. (1931), 
Ring's Polii'o Aicdal (1922) ; Inspector- General 
of I’oliee Boinliay Presidency, Poona, b. 7th 
Alai cli ] 880. m. t< i Mabel Catherine, rf.uf Robt. 
.Steven, .1,1’., Bainliill, Dumlce, Bdiic; Cam-' 
iiell (Aillcge, Belfast, Irelanil, .Toiiied Indian 
I’olieo in 101)0 as Asst. .Superintendent of 
i’Dlice, priiiiuitcd JHstrict Superintendent of 
Piilice J.y iO, Deputy Inspector- General of 
I'oiieii in 1922, and Inspector General of 
■ I’el ice, 1935,. , • Poona. 

.SIIFRRAS, Georoe EiNPiAY, M.A., Prin- 
eijml, Gujarat College, b. Aberdeen, 10 
.July 1885. m. 1911, Amy Zara, e.d, of 
late George Mc\V'atter.s, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; two s. Bdue : Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen ; University of Aber- 
deen ; University Prizeman in Economics; 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Piiiance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on specia] duty in oflice of D.P.I,, Bengal, 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Pliiance 
in Calentta University, 1914; Member, 
Goyornnient of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and ot Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on depntatjon Imiioria! Statistical Confee,. 

epeeial duty India Office 
in eonneetion with League of Ration's work, 


March 1920 ; attaclied I nteniational I.aliour 
Office and Eeoiioniie and Pinaiieial Section, 
League of Rations, Geneva, li)24 and Ministry 
of Labour, industrial Court, and Home Gflice, 
London, Labour Deiiartiuents, Washington, 
Boston and Row Vork, 1925 ; Hon. Eellow, 
Royal Statistical .Soeloty, 1020; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 de.spiitehe,s) ; 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921 ; Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bomlaiy, 
1921-26; formerly Director of .Statistics 
witli tlie Government of India; iMemiier, 
Bomb.ay Legislative Council; Pcllow of tlie 
University of Calcutta; Pellowoftlie XJaiv. ot 
Bombay. Tublications : Some Asiiocts of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Banking, 3rd Impression, 1920; 
Some Elfects of tlie War on Gold and Silver 
1920; The Seioiuie of Public Finance, 
(Macmillan, 3rd Edition), Taxalile Capacity 
and tlie Biudcii of Taxation iind Pulilic Debt 
(192.5) ; Various articles in the JCeonomiu 
.lom'ual and the American Geogntphiiail 
Review. Poverty and Kindred Econouiie 
Problems iu India ” Clalcutia Government of 
India Central Pnblieatiou Braneh (3i'd ICdition 
1935) ; Gold and Freiicli Monetary Policy ; 
articles on Finance and liidhin Trade, etc. 
Address : Gujerat College, Ahmcdabud. 

S1IU.TAUDDIR, Du. KHALIFA, M.A. (Punjab). 
B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Dublin) ; 
Barristcr-at-Law (Lincoln’s lim). b, 27 Soptr. 
1887. Educ. : Central Model Seliool, Lahore, 
Islamia and Government Colleges, Lahore, 
.iesus College and Fitzwilliam Hall, Cam 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin. Hon. Prof, 
of English Literature, Islamia Coll., Lahore, 
1906-1908 ; Lecturer, University Law Coll., 
Lahore, 1917-1019 ; Member, Punjab 'Text 
Book Committee, 1919-1925 ; Fellow. Punjab 
Univ. since 1917 ; Member of the Syndicate 
of tlie UnIv. since 1921 ; Member, Academic 
Council, since 1023 ; Hon. Secretary, Islamia 
College, Laliore, since 1921 ; Hon. 8(;cy., 
1’uujab Muslim Educational Conference, 
Laliore, since 1922; Bon. .Secrefary, 
Punjab Muslim league, since 1919; 
Member of ConueiJ, All-India Muslim 
].eagui‘ ; Menilier, ICxecutive Board, 
Ail-lmlia Muslim Conferenee ; Alunii'ipal 
ConuniBsionur, Laliore, 1927-1931. Meinlicr, 
R. W. Rly. Ailvisory Comuiitlee, 1920-1930. 
President, R. W. Ridlway MiiMim Kiiijiiiiyec.s’ 
Association; Pi'csidmit, I’niiiah PostaL Union; 
Jlember, Bar Council, High Court, Liihorc ; 
Jileiii her of the Court of Aluslim Univ,, jVligarh, 
Presidenl-, Dist. Alu.-ilini Kilueatioiiiil Confee. 
1932; Chairm.'iu, Reception Comniitiee, of 
the All-India AluMim Uduealiona! ('onfei'euee 
1933; appeiii'cd before the I’arlianienUiry 
Joint Scleet Coniiiiittee in l.undoii on belmlX 

' of the All-India Muslim Uoiiferern'e 1933. 
PitblmUiun : Published a t'ouimentarv on the 
Pimjah Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. 
Address: 3, Begum Road, Lahore. 

SHUTTLEWORTH, Graham Denrison, 

. • Senior Partner, Croft A Forbes, Exeliaiige 
Brokers, Bombay, b, 17 .1 une 1889. w. Margaret 
Ellon Anderson (15 March 1917). Bdiic : 
St. Lawrenne College, Ramsgate, mid Royal 
Military CoBegc, Samlliurst. Commissioned 


aa to 2u(l Uii. York and Lancas- 

tor .Uogt. inoi) ; r(;Hi>^ne<l to I'Jl-t on joining 


Ang. li)H- with lat Indian .ISxpeditionary 
Vm-i'i!. (! ranted Iving’ri Coininis.sion as Captain 
in AUddlcsiix .Itegt., January 1915 ; deinohi- 
iisod 1919 and rojoitKid Croft and I’orhos. 
AMretis : " Waverley”, Wilderness Itoad, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

SIKTON, Sat James Havid, K.O.S.I. (1932), 
H.C.l.Ji. (1931); 0.a.l.(1929); C.I.E. (1921); 
l.ii.S., Uovornor of Bihar (1932) b. J7th 
April, 1878 ; s. of Thomas lilgood Sifton. 
Edm.; tit. Baul’s School and Magdalen 
Coil,, Oxford, M.A. m. Harrietk M.aj^ U 
of 'l.'homaH William Shottle: two s. two d. l.C.S, 
(1991); served in Bengal to 1911. Transferred 
to Bihar and Orissa; 1912; Magistrate and 
C'olloetor of Shulrnbail, j 915, Sec. to Govt, in 
Binaneial and Municipal Dept. 1917 ; Dy. 
CominissioiKU’, llanehi, 1023 ; Chief .Secretary 
to Govt, of Bihar and Orissa, 192.5-27 ; Acting 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 1929 and again 
1030. Member of Executive Council, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1927-1931. Publications: Settlement 
ltei»urt of Itazaribagii District; Settleinciit 
llcport of Barganas Barahabhum and Batkinn 
in Manhhuin District. Itecrealions : Tennis 
ami Gt)lf. Address : Governor’s Camp, Biluir. 
Clubs ; ISast India Uuiterl Service : Bengal 
United Service, Calcutta. 

SlKANDAll H YATKHAN, THE Hon, CaMAIN, 
Sirdar Sir, Deputy Governor of the lleserve 
Bank of India, b. 6 June 1892. Edna : M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh and Unlv. Collog(i, London. 
During Warwasreeruitingolliccr; commission 
in 2-07th Punjabis (now 1 72nd Punjabis) ; .ser- 
ved on IS'.W.l''. and in tiro third Afghan A7ar. , 
Appointed to Brigade Headguartois Staff; 
was the ilrst Indian to command a company | 
on aetivo service returned to the Punjab Legis. | 
Council by landholders constituency ; 
non-ollicial member of Police Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1920; Pevs. Asst, to M.«la OlFicer 
during Princoof Wales’ visit; elected by the 
Punjalt Council to the Provincial Simon 
Cmrn it.teo wliich elected lum as its Chairman; 
was conneiitedwitlr tiro Boards of 11 Companies 
indudng Messrs. Owen lloberts, tire Punjab 
Portland Ceinet Co., Wah Stono and Lime 
Company, fforth India Constructional Engin- 
eers and the Eiontier Mining Syndicate; 
apiioiuted Kevenuc Member, Punjab Govern- 
ment, J!)29, for throe months and became 
pornmin-nt lloveuuo Member in 1930; 
a])j)eiiitod to act as Governor, July to 
Oetoljer 1932; was again appointed to act as 
Governor, !.5tir Eei). (o 9(h Juno 19:1-1. Al.B.E., 
1029 K.Li.U., 1933. Address: .51, Lower 
Mali, Lahore, Piinjah ; Wall (Dist. Camp- 
hcllporv.) 

SIKKIM, Mauaeaja of, H. M. Maharaja Sir 
Tasiu Namqyai., K.C.I.K. (1923). b. 20 Oct. 
1893 ; A. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob , Nam- 
gyal, K.C.t.E. of Sikkim, m. grand-daiighter 
of Ixmchon Sliolkhang (Jlegent of Tibet) 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul's Sell., 
Darjeeling, Address; The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 


SIMHA, Bbohar llAGHtTBia ; Zamiudar and 
.lagii'dar. Edw: Government College, Jub- 
bulpore. Hon, Magte., Eirsb Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms; has been elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on behalf of C.P, Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government — 
heredtery distinction. Klias Am Dar- 

bari of H. E. the Governor, 0. P., exempted 
from Anus Act. Is Ciiairman of the District 
Council and Member, .Viliago Uplift .Board, 
C.P. and Berar. Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publications : Hindi Sliastra 
Siddlianta Sar, Address: Jiibbulpore, 

SIMLA, AROHHisHOP OF, siiico 1911, Most Hbv. 
ANSELM, B. J, Kenealy. b. 1864. Entd. 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Priest, 1887. 

Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 
1899; Minister Provincial for England, 
1092 ; ilrst Hector of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxl'ord, 1906 ; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1907 ; Deflnitor-Gencral, Home 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908. 
Visitator- General, Iri.sh Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla B. 

SINGH, LT..COI.. BAWA JIWAN, O.I.B, (1918) 
I.M.S. (retd.) b. May 6 1863. Educ.: Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Tliomas’ Hospital Alcdical Scliools, London. 
Joined T.M.S.,1891. Served in Military Dopfut- 
meat to 1896 ; Civil Surgeon, MeiktiJa, 1896; 
Secretary, I.O. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1899 ; Supdt., 
Central Jail, Inscin, Burma, from 1899 to 1909. 
Inspeotor-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-GcnI. of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920 ; Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Dupartmems, H.B. H. 
'J’he Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. IH 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1923-24, Address: 
Hanclii, B. N. Hy. 

SiNGH, Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.L,, M.L.A. 
Pleader, Muzalfarpur. Educ,: MuzaU'arpur 
and Calcutta. Was a s\rb-dcputy magistrate 
and collector for a few years but resigned sub- 
seuiicnlly ; an elected member of the Legisla- 
tive Asacinbly (1924-1934); one of the founder 
members of the Aero Club of India and Burma ; 
a member of the Governing Body of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dlianbad. Pro- 
aidod over the 13th session of All-India 
(including Burma) Postal and H, Mi. S., .Buliar 
and Orissa Provincial Oonfercace at M.uza- 
f.aipur in Marcli 1933; presided over the 
5tli session of the Burma Provincial 
Kshattriya Navyuvak Sangh in April 
1933 in Hangor.n. Presided over the 
Punjab Provincial Depressed Classe.s 
Coufcrcuco at Amritsar in September 1933 ; 
presided over opening curcniouy of All- 
India Arts and Crafts Exhibition held in Delhi 
in Oct. 1933; President of the 12th session 
of U.P. Provincial Postal and H.M.S. Con- 
ference at Benares in Marcii 193-f. Publica- 
tion : " Pictorial Kaslimir.” Address : Muzaffar- 
pur (Biliar). 

SINGH, lUJA Bahadur Sorj Baksh, O.B.E. 
(1919), I’aluqdar of Oudli. b. 15 Scpt.1868. m, 
grand-daughter of Haja Gangaram Shah of 
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IChairigarh (Oudh). AVi!«c. ; at. Sitapur and 
Lucknow. President, Britisli Indian Assocn. 
of Taluqdars of Oudh from 19274930. Member, 
first Leg. Assembly. P-ubliciition ; '* A Taluqdar 
of the ; Old School” by ” Holiodorus ’* and, 
“ Arbitratiou,” Address: Kamlapur P. 0., 
Sitapur l)iat. (U.P.). 

SINGH, Kunwak SikMahakaj, M.A. (Oxford) 
Batrat'Law. G.I.E. Member of the Executive 
Council of the U. P, Government, 1935. 
6. 17 May 1878. m. to Miss Maya Das, 
ti. of the late Rai Bahadur Maya Cas of 
Ferozepur (Punlab). A'Uiic. : Harrow Ball. 
Goll., Oxford ; Bar.-at-Law, Middle Temple, 
1902. But. U.P. C.S. 1904; Asst. Sec. to 
Govt, of India. Dept, of Education, 1911; Mag. 
and Collr. of Uamirpur, U.P., 1917 ; Deputy 
Commissioner, liardoi, 1918; Sccy. to U.P 
Oovt., 1919; By. Secretary, Govt, of India 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy, Commissioner 
Bahralch, 1023 ; Commussionor, Allali.abad 
1927; Commissioner, Benares, 1928; Allahabad 
1029 ; Chief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931; Agent to 
the Government of India in South Africa 
1932. Pvblicalims : Annual Report 011 Co- 
operative Credit Societies in the U.P., 1908, 
1919 : Eeports on Indian Emigration to Mauri- 
tius and British Guiana and on IVIission 
to East Africa and various contributions to 
the press. Address ; Secretariat, Lucknow. 

; SINGH, The Hon. Haja Sir BASiPAr,, K.C.I.E., 
(1916); Mcmlmr, Council of State ; Tangdar, 

; 6. 7 Aug. 1867, m. niece of Xhakur Jagainohan 

: Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate in 
Q onda Dist. Eduo.: at Hae Bareili High School 
end M.A.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1008 and of All-India Social Con- 
ference in 1910; presided over 5th All-India 
Hindu Couferonce at Delhi In 1918; elected 
President, Britisli Indian Association of Oudh 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924. Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Hshattriya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Exetaitive Council of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares ; of the Board 
of Directors of Mahaluxini Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad 
Bank ; again elected President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, 1031 and was 
Chairman of the Hindu Religious and Charit- 
able Endoivineiits Committee appointed by 
U. I*. Government. Pamphlets 

entitled “ Talu qdars and the British Indian 
Association ” (1917) and “ Taluqdars and the 
Aiueudiuciit of Oudh Rent Law” (1921) ; and 
contributions to the press on social, political 
and religious topics. Address : Eurri Sudauli 
Kaj, Dist. Rae Bareili. Oudh. 

SINUA, Anuorah NARAYAir, M.A., B.Ii., 
M.L.A., Zemindar, July 3, 1889. Bduc: 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High Court 
Patna, as Vakil ; joined Non-Co-operation 
Movenient 1921, Chairman of Gaya District 
Board and Member, Council of State, repre- 
senting Bihar and Orissa; Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the All-India Untouchable 
Conference lield at Patna In 1926. Publica- 
tions: Translated History of Ancient Magadha 


from Bengali into Hindi. Address : Villa 
Poiawan, P. 0. Aurangabad, Dist. Gaya ( Bihar 
and Orissa). 

SINHA, Bhupendra Naravana, Raja 
BA iiAmiR (]91S), B.A. (Calcutta), of NasUipur 
and Zemindar. 6. 15th Nov. 188S >». first Rani 
Prem .Kumari and on demise .Rani Surya 
Kuinari. Bduc : Presidency Collcg(', ( talcut.ta. 
Motuborof the Dist. Boardoi'Mursliidaliad for 
1.2 years; 1st Class Hon. Magto. LTcaident, 
British Indian Association; Vice-President. 
All-India Cow Conferenec Assoelatinn, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum; President of the 
India Art School; elected to the .Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted incniiicr 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Memlier 
of the Finance Committee; Member of the 
Public Committee ; Member of the Revenue) 
Committee; Member of the E. B. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt, of Bengal. Re-elected to the Bengal 
CotinciJ ill 1929;“ .Leader of the .Landholders’ 
party in the Council. Address : 64, Garialiat 
Road, Ballygunge, P.O., Calcutta; or 
Nashipur Rajpbatl, Nashipur P.O., Dist. 
Murshidabad, Bengal. 

SINHA, Ktoar GANGAKASn, M.A. (1921); 
M.L..4. (1924-1930); Hon. Respareh Scholar 
of the Calcutta Univcrsiiy (1922-23) ; Pro- 
prietor, Srinagar Rnj. b. 24 Sept. 1898. 
Bduc.: Presidency College (Calcutta): Govern- 
ment Smakrlt Coll., Calcutta; and Post- 
Graduate Department, Calcutta University. 
Elected to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1921; Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1022, Bihar and Orissa Rese- 
arch Society in 1924 and to the Fellowship 
of the Royal Society for the encouragement 
of arts, manufacture and commerce, etc.. In 
1923 ; one of the founders of the Nationalist 
P.arty in the Legislative! Assembly, Joined 
the Swarajya Party in the Assembly (1925). 
Elected a Secretary of the Congress .Party in 
the Assembly, 1928 ; Life Member of the 
Empire Parliamentary Association; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the All-lndla 
Hindu Sabha, 192(5-35 ; visited Europe 1930- 
31 ; was in England during tlie first Round 
Table Oonferohee. Publications : “ Tlio Place 
of Videha in the Ancient and the Medisoval 
India” (read In the second Oriental 
Conference); “A Note on the Jaugaia 
Dosa" ; and “ Diseoverv of .BenEali 
Dramas in Nepal" and “ On some Maithili 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eightponth 
Ocaturies" (publislied in the Journal of 
the Asiitic Society of Bengal); “Is Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism ? ” (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras 1924); an 
Editor of the " Barhut Inscidptions ” 
published by the Calcutta University la 1926. 
Address: “ Sriaagar Darbar,” P. 0. Srinagar, 
Dist. Purnea (Bihar), 

SINHA, Saoiichicanada, Barrister, First elected 
Dy. President, Indian Leg, Assembly, first 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Govenimont, 
1921-1920; also President of Legislative Couneil , 
1021-22. Viee-ClianeclJor, Patna University, 
1036. b. 10 Nov. 1871, m. that late Srimati 
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Badliika, d. of tlia lain Mr. Sawa 31am, of 
J,alinro. Mnc.: 3’at.na (Jollege and City 
(-'olIcKo, CaliMitta. ('allftl to tho Bar (Mlddlb 
Ti'miil('), 18!K{; Advoaale, Oaloutta Hif?h 
Court., Alltdialiad IliKli Court, 1896; 

I’attia Jlioli (!ourt, 1910. Boundwl and 
(mHIwI 'I'ht' Ilhiiiii'iliin Rovlew, 1899-1021; 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial .IjCgislative 
Council, Jiilectod Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected lt« first Deputy President, Feb. 
1921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srlinati Kadhika Institute in memory ol 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest piiblujhall in Patna, the Sachchl- 
dananda binha Library, a splendid collection 
of ciussioal and current works in English. 
Visited England in 1027 where he in writings 
and sircieeties made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Beforms as embodied 
in the sy.stcm known as Diarchy. 
Besunied Editorahip of the Hindustan Reviev) 
in 1926, Became Managing .Director of the 
Indian Nation, Patna, in 1931. Was especially 
invited while In England in 1933, to appear 
before tho .Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Eefurms and submitted a lengthy 
memorandum on tho White Paper from the 
standpoint of constitutional nationalists. 
Convocation Lecturer at the Lucknow Univer- 
sity, 1935. i'ublieation : " TJio Partition of 
Bengal or the Hoparatioii of Bihar." Speeches 
and writings of Saehehldananda Sinha (1935). 
Address: I’atna, Biliar. 


mont of India, m. Nabanalini Basu, e. d. of 
Durgadas Basu. Educ, : ITesidi-ney College, 
Calcutta, Lincoln’s Inn. Practised at Bhagal- 
pore in Bihar as pleader since 1897. Member 
of Subordinate Judical Service, 1902-05; First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term, 
1007 ; Honours lu Mathematics, Pliy.sics and 
Cliemtstry in B.A. ; M.A., in Chemistry. 
Holder of Foundation Scholarship, Presidency 
College: Appointed Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1934-. Advocate-General of 
Bengal 1929-84; Delegate to Third Round 
Table Conferetu'e and Joint Select Committee. 
Address: Government of India, Simla and 
New Delhi, 

SIEOni, H, H, Mahauajadhiraj, Maharao 
SIR Saeui' Ram Singh Bahadur. G.c.I.B., 
K.O.S.I. b. Sept, 27, 1888. s. to the gadi, 
April 29, 1920. Address / Sirohl, Rajputana, 

SIT.VMAH, ir. H. Sir Raja Ram SINGH, Raja 
OF, K.O.I.B, b. 1880 ; descended from Ratboro 
House of Kaohl Baroda. m. thrice. Edue.- 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitled to a salute ol 
11 guns. «. by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address; 
Ranmivas Palace, Sitamau, C. I. 

SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, DBWAN BAHADUR 
Sir TinnevuIiIV Nbllaifpa, B.A. b. 1st 
April 1861. Educ. : Madras Christian 
College. Service under Government ; Retired 
as Dy. Collector; President, Dist. Board, 
Tinnevolly, 1920-1923. Minister of Develop- 
ment, Madras, 1923-2C. Address .”77, North 
Car Street, Tinnevelly. 


SIVASWAMI AYYAR, Sir P. S., K.C.S.T., 
1916; C.S.I. (1912); C.I.E. (1908); 
JjL.D., Madras University, iy;12 ; LL.D., 
Benares Hindu University, 1!)33; Reid. 
.Meml)er, Exeeutive Conneil, Miidnis, h. 7 
Feb. 1864, Edue. S. P. G. (’ollegt, Tanjore ; 
Govcrnnnsnt t'ollege, JCnmlmkonam ; 
doncy College, iVladras ; Hlgli Court Vakil 
.1885; A.SMtt. lTofe.s.sor, l^aw College, Madras, 
1893-99; Joint .Editor, Madras In.w Journal, 
1893-1907 ; first Indian .Representative of the 
University of Madnas in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07; Advocate-General, 


Madras, 1916-18 ; Vicc-Cliancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by tho districts 
of Tanjore and Tricliinopoly, 1920; President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 ; 
and A kola, 1920. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at tho Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1022 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislative 
Asaerably, 1924. Publications : Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928); Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals (1935), Address ; Sndharma 
Edward Elliot Road, Myiapore, Madras. 


b. 13 Dec. 1880. m. Dorothy Frazer. Educ. : 
University of Manchester ; Peterhouso 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904; Officiating D.O. 1910-1918 ; 
Sessions Judge 1918-1927 ; Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court 1927 ; Puisne Judge, 1983. 
Publicatima: Mnltani Stories. Address: Zi, 
Race Course Road, Lahore. 

SLADE, George Erio Rowland, B.So, 
(Lond.); A.M.I.C.E.; Controller of Stores, 

B. B. & 0. I. Railway, b. 26 Nov. 1886. m. 
Winifred E. Reed. Educ. ; Cranleigh Seijool 
and University College, London. After practi- 
cal training in England joined tho B. B. & 

C. I. Railway, 1910, as Assistant Engineer ; 
transferred to Stores Department, 1914. 
Arfrfrm ; Mahalakshmi, Bombay, 


Secretary, Home Department, Govern- 
ment of India, b. 9 November 1884, m. 
Glady Hope d. ofll. Hope .Robertson, Glasgow. 
Educ : Glasgow Academy, Glasgow University, 
and Clrrist Church, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 ; served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Under-Secretary to Government, 

S istrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secretary, 

, Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary' in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address : Home Department, Simla, 


SMITH, Arthur Kirkh, M.A. (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government of India, 1932. b. 20th 
“August 1878. Educ: Charterhouse, Trinity 
Couege, Cambridge. Articled to Freshfields, 
st/iHnRnva. T.undnn.aQ(l admitted a Soli'tator 
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in 1003 ; joinod Littln *, Oo., Bombay, In 1908 ; 
Hoi idfcoi- to Oo vommoiit a nd Pub! ic I’rosenutor, 
Bombay, 1025-1933. Address: Bulbi and 
Simla, ' 

SMITir, Sin OpBoiiTJE AukislIi, Kt,. (1928); 
B.C-l-lG. (1032); Governor of the lleserve 
Bank of India, b. 26 Jlccember 1877. m. 
Dorothy l.usb. Edun,-. Sydney Grammar 
Scboal.' Bank of New South Wales, Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, and Imperial 
Bank of India. Address: Bombay. 

SlVtlTlI-PBATlSB, Thomas L.vwp,esoe Haiit, 
AI.A. (Oxon.), I.B.K., Prineiiial, Bnjkuinar 
College, BaiP'ir. m. Miss Katherine 
Waghorn. Edne.: Marlborough, England 
PiMieiif-wns ; “ liugllsh Emirs in Indian 
Seliools”. Address: Bajknmar College, 
Baipnr; C/o Alessrs. Lloyds Bank bid., Cox's 
and King’s Braueh, (5, Pall Mall, ijondon, 
S. W. 1. . 

S.MITH, SIR Thomas, Kt. (1921), V.B.(1014>, 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(19111) ; a By. Chairman of the Mei-wintile 
Bank of India, Ltd., Managing Director, 
Afuir Mills Co., Ltd., Cawnriore i!)i5-lt»;f.'i. A 
28 Aug. 1875. m. tOlsie lifauit. d. of Sir Henry 
licdgafd in 1007 ; 2 .■!. I d. Arember of the 
lIimtiT Coininittee on Punjab dtsorders, 
1910. Presdt., TJiiper India tliambor of 
Commerce, 1018-1021; Aleinber, B.P. Leg. 
CouneiL 1918-26 ; IVllnw of Allahabad 
University, 1913-22; Coiumandant, Ititb 
Cawnpore llifles, 1013-20. Bepre.sentative of 
Eiurilovera in India at International Jaibour 
. Cotiferenee, Geneva, 102.5. Address: IVest- 
tleld, ■ Cawnpore, and Alerlewood, Virginia 
Water, Surrey. 

SAIITH, Walter Rorert George, Bar-at-Law; 
Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 5. 5th 
Nov, 1.887. 7)1. Ellen d. of the late John 
Cochrane. Edtie: Grove Park School, 
Wrexham and Gray’s Tun. Joined Police 
Service, Dec., 1908, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent : Superintendent of Police, Alarcli 1021 ; 
By. Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 1032 ; 
Cifg. Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
Alarch 1932; Coinmissioner of Police, 
Boml).ay, 1033; awarded King’s Police Alodal, 
1933. AtWrm: Head Police OUiee, Bombay. 

SOLA, The Rev. Maroial, S. J., Ph. D,, ALA. 
Former Principal of the Ateneode Alanlla 
Institution from 1916-1020. Professor of 
Logic and Philosopliy at St. Kaaier’s College, 
Bombay, b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of. 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, AIo. U. S. A.inl906. Ednc. : Vlch. 
Spain and at St. I/onis University, Mo. U. S. A. 
VVent to the Pliilippinos. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and tlie American Governments from 1897 
to 1003. A Delegate to the World's Fair i 
held in St. Louis, U, S, A., in 1904. Prof.' 
for several years at the Ateneo do Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
• from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St, 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, since 1922. Pub- \ 
‘ : Author of "The Meteorological 
of , the Philippine Islands." "A 
■7 Wayes". Contributor to 
n y Fo” edited 


at Madrid. Author of “ Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.’’ Addres.s : St. Xavier’s 
College, Cruickfiliiink Hoad, t'ort, Bombay, 

SOLOAIOALCapt. Wilt-taai Ew.aiit Glaustone, 
Kaisar-I-Hind Medal (First Class). Memlicr, 
Royal Brii.ish Colonial Suciefy of Artists. 
Director, Sir J. J. Sciiool of Art, Bombay; 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of W.-dcs .Museum, 
Bombay, i. Sea Point, Cape Town, 1880. s. 
of late Saul Solomon, ALL. A., m. 1906, 
Owlady.s, d. of Rev. G. W. Iknvpcr Smith, 
Tunbridge Wells ; one s. Educ. : liedfonl 
Grammar School, University • School, 
Hastings and abroad. Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cope, R.A., and J. Watson Nieol, 
and at the Royal Academy schools, Ijoii- 
don. Took the highest prizes and medals for 
figure painting and decorative paiuling. T’ook 
the Gold Alodal and Travplliiig Scholarsliip for 
Historical I’ainting. JGxhiliited many pid.ures 
and portraits at Royal Academy; .appointed 
Principal, Sir J. J. StTiool fif Art, Boinliay, 
1919; founded tlio class of Alural Painting 
under H. E. Lord Lloyd’s direction, 
1920 ; Directed tlio mural clec.oration of 
part of new Delhi Secrot.ariat by S(!hool 
of Art students 1929; organized 
cxliibition of Bombay School of Art student’s 
work at Jiidia llouso, London, 19.31, 
Served in Gallipoli, Alcsopotamla and India, 
1914-1919. Publkafions : “ 'J'ho Charm of 

Indian Art,’’ “ Tlie Bombay Revival of Indian 
Art," “Tlio Women of the Ajanta Caves,’’ etc. 
Address : Scliool of Art Bungalow, Bombay. 

SONI, lUi B.vti.atutr Seth Biiagoii.vnp, 
Son of late Rai Baliadiir Sctli Tlkameliaud 
Soni of Ajmer, b. 11th November 1904; 
Proprietor of big Biiukiug Firm of Setii 
Joharmal Gambhirmal 
having 20 brandies in 
Britisli India and Rajiuit- 
ana States. Edm. : Covt. 

High School, Ajmer ; 

Honorary Magistrate since 
(1930); and Mmiieipal 
Commissioner till (1934); 

QT'easurer, B. B. & C. I. 

Railway, Broad -Ga,uge 

System, Jodhpur Railway 
aiul Udaipur Railway; 

State Treasurer, Bharatpiir and Dholpur; 
lte.sideney Treasurer, Jaipur, Gwalior and 
Bharalpui ; Alillowiicr and B, inker. lOlccted 
Member of the Legislative Assembly, (1934); 
Vice-Patron, The Girl Guido A.ssoeiation, 
India; Life, Alcmher, the Red Cross Society; 
Vice-President, tlie All-India Dlgiimhar .la'in 
AIaha.sablia. Awarded Rai Balaidur Title in 
(1935). Addre.s : Tikam Nivas, Ajmer, 

SOBABJI. CORNELIA. Kalsar-i-Hind Gold 1st 
class medal (1909). Bar Isb Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Piirdalmishlns, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904-to 1022. 
Edw.; Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Lhiooln’s Inn Fields, London; 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892 ; 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. 1923. Practis- 
ing High Court, Calcutta. Publioatiom : 
" Sun Bailies” (1904) ; “ Between the Twi- 
lights ’’ (1908) ; “ Tlie Purclanishin ’* (1916) 



“ Mnn-liabilis '’(2riil Sm'ifs lllusiratod), 1920: 
‘•'I'iuiirfon-” (l!)2f); (hM Motmr 'rime, 
(1900); “SiisLii Soniliji -bid” (19»2), contri- 
biitidiiri ((I Ihi) Xinrliriif/i ('imfuri/, Weslmiimli'r 
The TiiUi'n, otlKii' iutws|)n,]im’s ami 
Affilrvun : JlakiVfdi (!lul), 14 
Cork S1.rc.fif,, Loiulon, W.J. ‘ 

SOOTKIl, (iiiARUW Alknanokr, ri.S.l. (1933); 

; Alfjuilicr, (if .lUiVfiiuic, Mailras. 

h. 131' ■ 

Jossoi 

Anivi , , 

!is AhhIjI;. (j'lillr. and M.aKiHt.rato ; Assfcfc. Sney. 
tu Oovfc,, 1 900 ; Under-Socrnt.ary, llcvcmio 
UuparUmiiit, 1 909 ; Siili-Ooileutor and Joint, 
Miijristrato, 1910 ; Ull’g. Clommissiounr, Coorg, 
1910; ('oinniissionur, Ouorj', 1918-192:1; 
Collr, and T)is1,. AfiiKi.'^tratc. 1 92-1 ; Olfir. Soey. 
to (iflvt., I'ublki Works DoTiiiftindut, 1928 ; 
3rd Monilifsr, Hoard of llovcmin. 1930 ; 1st 
Alcmlicr, 1931. Address ; Taylor’s flardc-ns, 
Adyar, IMfidraa. 

.SOtr'J'IOll, Hnw.VRB DrATrrE,soN-, C.T.K, (1930): 
Manaaing Diriictor, t'oril and Macdonald Ltd. 
(Jjiwiiiiorc, ami Hon, {'hiiirman, Cawniiora 
1 mprovonicnt Tnist A. 20 January 1.891. m. 
Uorothy Mary AmlreiiG. JUdiw. : Inverness 
Acadiony, Scoflaml. .Toincil Ford and 
Macdonald Ltd. in 1908; rejircscnlfM! TTpiicr 
Indian (Jhainbcr of Hoininorci' on U.i*. Legis- 
lative Council 1920-19;l.t; Jfon. Chairiuiin, 
Ciiwnpore finprovcmcnt Trast, .since 19:11. 
AddreHU ; Civil Linns, Cawnpore. 

COLblS, 

, , , .(Load.), 

F.lt.C.S. (ISd.), F.C.0.0. (Eng.), P.C.P.S.’ 
I’rolbssor of Midwifery and Gynaecology, 
Grant Afedical College, llombay, b. 23 Sept. 
1889. m. Audrey nelon Eden Smith. Mue , 
Trent College, and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Loudon, War Service 1914-18, .Mesopotamia 
and Turkey (Prisoner of War 1910-18). 
Wounded ; tAvice mentioned in dispatches ; 
Frontier Medal 1923, Transferred to Civil 
Employ, 1924, Bombay Presldeney. Puhlieii- 
tions: numerous articles on professional 
subjects in various Journals. Address: 
Jloeky Hill, Malabar Hill, Jioinbay ; Jvodak 
House. Hornby Hoad, Bombay. 

SPHAWSON, CDOiHiniiua; Allaf, Ma-ior-Genk- 
lUl,, I.M.S., M.I). (Bond.), B.S., F.R.C.P., D. 
LItt. C.I.E. (1919); .K.n.P.(1933); Officer 
of Order Of St. John of Jerusalem (1930), 
JMrector-General, Indian Medical Service, 
from Xov. 1, J93:}. JT'c.sidfmt, Aleilieal 

Council of India, h. 1 Alareh 1877. lidur..: 
King’.s Coll., I,on(lon and .King's Coll., llospi- 
lal. Indian Aledieal .Service, 1990 ; Professor 
ol Medieine, Lneknow, 191:1-29 Oon- 
fiulting Physician, Jlosopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force, 1917-20; Inspector- General, 
Civil Hospitals, U.P., 1929-80. Surgoon- 
Genoral with the Government of Sladras. 
TMications : Joint author of “ A Guido to 
the use of Tuborcniin,” 1914; “Tuberculosis 
in Indians"; “Aloore’s Family Medicine,” 
8tli and 9th editions. Address : New Helhi. 

SHINIVASA lYBNGAE. b. 11 Sept. 1874. 
m, a daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Ivengar, Mue,: Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras. Vakil (1898), Advocate and 


Member, Madras Bar Council. Afombei- of 
Madras Senate 1912-10; President, Vakils* 
Association of ALadras ; President, 
Madras Social Heform Assooiation, X 91(3-20 ; 
Fellow of tbe Madras University ; Member, 
All -India Congress Committee ; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly; Advooate- 
Gcueral, Madras, 1916-20; President, Indian 
EationaJ Congress, 1926-27. Tublicdtions : 
“ Law and Law Hoform " (1909) ; Swaraj 
Constitution for India, Address 

Mylapore, Madras. 

.SHINIVASA HAO, Hai BAHABtru Patrim Veii- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly, b. 1877, 
m. to d. of Uao Bahadur Barn Rainanarsa 
Pantulu Gam. Educ.: Town High School and 
Noble College, Masnlipatam, and Christian Coll, 
and Law ColL, Madras, Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906. Vice-President, 
Gantur Dist, Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Flood Cominittoe ; Secretary of the 
First Dt. Congress Coinmitteo. Address ; 
Guntur. 

RHIVASTAVA, The Hon, Sir Jaavala Prarab 
KT. (19:14) ALSO., Tech. (Viet.), A.ALS.T., 
A.r.C., Ai.L.C., Minister of liilueation and 
Agrieiilturo U.P. b. 16 August 1889.. w. 2nd 
Feliniiiry 1907, Kaihi.sli. /I'l/wc ; Clirist Church 
fiollcge, CiiAvnporc, and Afuir Central College, 
Allahabiid. J*i'oe('nded in 190.8 to England 
as Govt, of India .Stfite Ti'ohnienl Seliolar ; 
joined AL-mcliester College of Tochnologj', 
obtained degree of Ar..Sn„ Tech. 1911, Won 
several distinctions ; returned to India in. April 
1912 .and lookup appoini mont as Industrial 
Chemist under TJ. P. Govt. During tlio war 
served in the Indian Defence Force and did a 
great deal of Avork for the Indian Alunilions 
Board. In 19J9 gave up Govt. serAdee and 
took to private business ; aipiired intiavst in 
several concerns. Was eleoted uiiop.poscHl to 
tlio U. P, L<‘gislativu t'ouneil in 1926 liy the 
upper India Chamlier of (ionimeree and Avas 
re-elected in 1930. Si'rA’od a.s Chairman, U. 
P. Simon Committee in 1028 and for three 
years as Houy. Cii, airman CaAvnpore IinproA'e- ■ 
nieiit Trust. Appoint'd AI intster of Eclueation 
TJ. P. 7tli February 1 9.'} 1. Acquired the Pioneer 
of AMfdmrf in 1932 and establislied it as an 
organ of Landiioldia-.s and l)nsiness eomnuinlty 
at Lucknow. Address : Secretariat, United 
Provinces Government, Lneknow. 

SHIVASTAVA, Ham Chanbea, B.So., Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agrioultural Research, India, b, lOtli Sept, 
1891, JM. to the late Rad ha Pyari Srivastava, 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava; 
Edue. : Muir Central College, Allahabad ; 
Municipal Soho.ol of Technology, Alanches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London; Alanager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Pachrukhl ; and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U.P. Address : " Nawal 
Niwas," Civ)l Linos, Cawnpore. 

STEIN, Sir AbRbi,, K.C.T.B,, Ph.D., D. Lift, 
(Hon. Oxon.), D.Sc. (Hon. Camb.), D.O.L. 
(Hon, Punjab) ; Fellow, Brit.Acad,, Corres- 
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f niiant <le U. Tnstitute cle Franco, 
lid iffdallist, K. Goofir, Soc., 11. Asiatic 
Society; Society oC Autiqnario of Tjonflon, 
etc. ; Indian Avcluonlosical Snrvcy, Ofticer on 
special dniy (rctir<'d). ft, Budapest; 26 
Nov. 1862. Educ.: Budapest and .Dresden; 
studied Oriental Unpniagea and Anticpiities at 
Vienna and Tubingen TTniversitins and in 
'.Eugland, 1‘rineipal, Oriental Oollege and 
Bcglatrar, Punjab Univcr.sity, 1888-09 ; app.to 
I, E. 8. as Princ. of Calcutta Madraseh, 1899. 
Inapeotor-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archasologi- 
eal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archajological 
Survey, 1909; carried out geographical and 
ardiseologlcal explorations in 0, Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16 ; on N. W. Frontier and in 
Baluoliistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926-28; 
retired 1929. Exphn-cd in PersianUaluchiatan, 
a long Persian Gulf Coast and in Southern 
Persia, 1932-1934. Pufelicafions.-Kalhana’sCAro- 
niele of the Kings oj Kashmir : Sanskrit text, 
1892 ; trana., with commentary, 2 vols„ 1900 ; 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1021 ; An- 
cient Khotan, 1908 (2 vols.); Ruins of Desert 


: • of Chinese TurJeestan and Kansu (2 vols.) ; 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.) ; On Alexan- 
der's Track to the inefus 1929 ; On Ancient 
CentmhAsian Track, 1983, and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Asian Archaeo- 
logy and Geography. Address ; Srinagar, 
Kashmir ; E.I. United Service Club, London. 

STEP.HENS, Ian IIelVIiae, C.I.E., Director of 
Publie Information, Government of India, h. 
Fobnmry 1903. Edue : at Winchester (1016-21) 
and King’s College, Cambridge (1921-26). 
Took 1st Clas.s honours in tlie Natural 
Sciences Tripos, 1924, and again in the 
■Historical Tripos, 1926. Exhibitioner, King’s 
College, 1022; 11. .T. Smith Research Student, 
1 92f) : Supervisor in History, King’s College, 
1925-26 ; Private Secretary to Sir Ernest 
Clark, K.c.n,, 1926-28; and then to Sir 
Ernest Dchenhani, Bart. 1928-30. ApiX)lntftd 
Deputy Director of Pul)lic Information with 
the Government of .India in Marcli 19.30, On 
Special duty with the Indian Franchise 

Oommlttee, 1932. Appointed Director of 
Public Information in August 1932, Created 
c.i.E. in .Tan. 1935 and' was awarded the 
Silver .lubilee Medal in May 1935. Address; 
Home Department, Government of Indi.a. 

STEWATID, MAiTor-Geseeai, Edwaub 
aiEUiVALE, C.B„ O.B.E., Director of SiippHcs 
and Transport, Indian Army. h. 6 Fev, 1881. 
m. F M'. Syme. Educ: Haileybury College. 
Served m South .African War, 1001-1902; 
tlui Great War, France and Mesopotamia; 
Afglmnistan, 1919. Address; Army Head- 
quarter, s, .Delhi. 

STONE, The Hon. Mr, .Tu.stiob Gilbert, Bar- 
at-J.aw, Chief Justice, Nagpur High Court. 
b. 1888. Edue. ; Caius Uoll,, Cambridge ; 
called to the Bar from .Lincoln’s Inn, 1911. 
.Practised at the Common 'Bar; did consi- 
derable amount of work on the Chancery sjde 
and some in Admiralty courts; Secretary, 
Coal Industry Commission, 1915-20; I^gal 


Advisor to the imperial Insiitiite; eontesfed 
various Parliamentary eoiistii.uencies diiriii).' 
the period of the. eoalitiou on lifimlf of it and 
aftevward.s on lielialf of tlie Nalional IJlienil.s ; 
lueinber of Air. Lloyd George'.s Coal and i’ow<'r 
Committee ; iipp()ini(’d .I’liisne Judge, Aladras 
High Court, 1930. Puhliraliniis : 15 voliinie.s 
on Mining Iaw in. the Britisli lOmpire ; Editor 
of I’orter on fnsuranee and of tlie. woi'kmeii’s 
compensation section of emmtry Courts’ 
Praetiee, also on Bents Uestrietion Act, a Case 
Book on insurance and several liistorical 
liooks. Address: .High Court, Nag[)ur, C.P. 

STOW, Vincent Attbuey .Stewart, Af.A. 
(Oxon.) ; V.D , C.I.E. (10.34) ; Literac Hiinia- 
nlores, (1906) (.Tuly 10.31); .Principal, ATayo 
College, Ajmer, b. 27 July 1883. m. Alarie Eli- 
nor Morier (1012). Educ : Winchester Coll., 
and Exeter Coll,, Oxford. Asst. Master, Alarl* 
borough Coll., 1906 ; .appointed to Chiefs' Col- 
leges cadre, I.E.S., 1.907 ; Asst. M.aster, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Jlajkumar Coll,, 
Itaipur, 1912 ; I. A. B., O., Active Service, 
M. E, F., 1918 ; .attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919 ; Principal, Bajkuniar Coll., 
Balpur, 1919 ; Principal, Jfayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1931. Publications ; Educational Works . 
Address : Alayo College, Ajmer, Eajputana, 

8TBETTELL, Alajor-Generel Chaunoy Batho 
Dashwooj), G. B. (1935); Deputy Quarter- 
master-General. Army Heailqnarters, fndia. 
ft. Otli Aug 1881. m. Margc'vy Gilliam de Hane, 
d. of H. H. Brown, Esq., O.B.E., AL1>„ 
F.B.C.S., Edue . : Wellington College aud 
11. M. C. Sandhurst, U, h. Dulian Arniy, Jan. 
1900 ; 13th llajputs, 1901 ; AVazlri.stan 
Blockade, 1901-2 (medal) ; .3rd Punjab 
Cavalry P. F. F., 1902 ; A. I). C. to G. O. C.. 
4th Quetta Div., 1010, Asst. Coramdt. 
Burma All], Police, 1912; NMAI U.IC 
Expedition 1911-2 ; received expression of 
thanks of Gover ut of India audQovornmont 
of Burma, Kin. Police Modal, Jan. l, 1914. 
liaised Service ' Squadron 6th Iimlskiiling 
Dragoons 1914-15. Great War, Mespot. Expe- 
ditionary Force Alentioned in desiiate.hes 
3 time.s. Brevet of Lt, Colonel. Brig. 
Maj 7lh Meerut Cav. Bde, 1917; D.A. Q. M. 
D.A.Q.AI.G. ICaraelii. 1919. G. S. 0.2 Karaehi 
1919; .Brig Afaj 10th Cav. Bde. Palestine 1920; 
Coinindt BAVO Cav. F.F, 1924; Col. 1923,- 
A.A.G. Nor-Com. 1928 ; Commander 3ni 
Meerut Cav. Bde, 1929 ; Brig. Gen Staff 
South Com., 1932; Deputy Quarti'rrnasl.er 
General A. H, Q. 1935. Puhlicaiions. : Con- 
tributions to roagazines PrQfeH,sional and 
others. Address : Army Headquarters, India, 

SUBBAEAYAN, DR. Paramasiva, AI,A.,B.0.E. 
(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar of Knraa- 
ramangalam, 6, 11 Sept, 1889. m. Badhabal 
Kudmal. d, of llai Sahib K. Eangarao of 
Mangalore. Three s. one d. Edue : Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadhara College, 
Oxford, Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council ; has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920, Was a member 
of All-India Congress Committee, In 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of - 
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192()-;i0. I’ruHiilcut, iMadras Olympic Asso- 
ciation, Indian Odcket ii'edcratioii, Madras, 


, District ; “ fairlawns,” Egmore 

SU-BJiDAll, Manu, B. a. (Bombay), Dakshiii; 
Eellow of tlic lOlpbinHtone (JoUege, B.Sc. 
(Eco.), London, Eirst Class lionours in Public 
Einanco, Banking and Currency, BarrLstcr- 
at-Law, Cray’s lun, 1912 ; Managing Director, 
Acinc-Bala 'J’radiug Co,, Ltd. Ediic. : Now 
Higli School, Bombay, Eirst in Matric from 
tlic School, Elpidnstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar & Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
Univcr.sity, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn. 
lleturned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1917) ; Secretary, Morarjl Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. ;• 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd. (1919); Partner, 
Lalji Naranji & Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd.; Itepresenta- 
tivG of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on tiie 
Bombay Port 'Trust ; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co. 
(1920) ; Director of tlie Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924); Managing Director, Aemo- 
Bnla Trading Co„ Ltd. (1925) ; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme. Representative of tlio 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee. Official adviser in various j 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, J'unagadh, .lodhpur, and Gutch, I 
Nominated by Government of Bombay to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). Wrote 
separate Minority Report on tlio Indian 
Central Banking Enqiury Committee 1931, 
■Vice-rre.sident, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1932. Address: Kodak House, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SUBRA11MAN1’'AM, Ea.0 BAHADUR OADAQA 
SuNDARAyyA, B.A., B.L., Landowner, b. 
Nov. 1802. Bdtw, : .Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges, in. Balambamma- 
d, of 0, Munaksbaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10 ; 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 ; Member, Liberal League, Madras ; 
iias taken interest in co-operative work and 
sodal and political movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town, in 1923. Pubhcationn : 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Chairman, 
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Board of Directors, Indo-Commorcial Bank, 
Limited, Mayavaram. Address : Mayavai'am, 

S. India. 

SUHRAWARDY, Sir, HASSAy, Kt. (1032); Lt- 
Colonel, I. T, E., O.B.E. (1927), Kai-sar-i-Hind 
Mod.al 1st Claiss (1930), L. M. S.. M. D., E. R. C. 
S.I., D. P. H.j L. M. Rotunda. Vice-Chan- 
coiior, Calcutta University. Chief Medical 
Othcer,{Indian State Rlys.E.B.R.AdminStrn.) 

5. D.acca, 17-11-1884. of Moiilana Obaidul- 
lati el Obaidy Sulirawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Isiamic Studies & Eemale Education in Bengal 
m, Sluihar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon. 
Nawab Syed Moliamed of Dacca.d. one. Educ. .* 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med. College. Postgraduate— Dublin, Edin- 
burgli and London. Member, Bengal Legislative ' 
Council, 1921-24; Deputy President, 1923; 
Member, Beng. Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921; Member, Court of Muslim Univ., 
Aligarh. Member, Court & Exectv. Council, 
Dacca Univ. Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ. Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931. Prefsidont, Board of Studies, Arabic & 
Persian; President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C. U.) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps. Associate Officer of the Order of 
St. John.Presldent, Bengal I, T, E. Committee, 
1922-25. Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bayswater, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi). Bengal 
Ehcld Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment. 
President & Pounder, Servants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hygn. & Uplift work. Bengal 
Govt. Delegate, British Empire Social Hygn. 
Congress, London, 1927. First Glass Hony. 
Presidency Magistrate. Publications : Mother 
& Infant Welfare for India; Calcutta and 
Environs; Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment ; Manual of Eirst Aid for India ; The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India ; Establishment of more . 
Medical Schools in Bengal; Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibhi System 
of Medicine. Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene, propaganda. 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 

Calcutta, India. 

SUHRAWARDY, SIR Zahhadur Rauim 
Zaiud, M.A., B.L.) Kt., Bar-at-Law, Presi- 
dent, Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Government of India ; late Judge, Calcutta 
High Court, b. 1870. Educ; Dacca and 
Calcutta. Address: , 3, Wellesley 1st Lane, 
Calcutta. 

SUKTHANKAR, VISHNU SitaRAM, M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D, (Berlin), Kaisar-i-Hind 
Medallist; Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia ; PeUow, 
Nowrosjeo Wodia College. Poona. Lecturer 
in the Post-graduate Department of the 
Bombay University. Editor-in-chief of the 
Critical Edition of The Mahabkarata. 
b, 4th May 1887. m. Eleanora Bowing (died 6th 
Auk,, 19E6) Educ. : Maratha High School and S. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay ; St. John'- Coikge-, 
Cambridge (England) ; Edinburgh University 
and Berlin University. E’ormerly Asstt. 
Superintendent, Ai’chmological S u r v e y, 
— - Girele ; Secretary, Blwndartor 


Oriental llesniiroli Institute, Poona. PiMi- 
cutionn: i)iu ({nuninatik iiakatayaiias. 

Leipzig, 1921 ; Vasavadatta, Oxford Uriiv. 
Press, 1923 ; Pir'st Critical Ldition of the 
Mahabhatata, 1933 ; Studies in Lhasa ; Epic 
Studies. Contributor to Journal, American 
Or. iSoc ; Annals of the Bhaudarkar Jn.sti- 
tutc Epigraphia liidica; Journal, BouibaS' 
Ikaiich, Loyal As. Soc. ; Journal, German 
Or. Son, etc.; JSditor-in-Chii'f, Journal of the 
■Liomlxiy Branch, Loyal Asiatic Society. 
Address: Bhaudarkar Oriental Lescarch 

Instituto, Poona, 

SUNDALA LAJ, Dk. B., M.A. (Madras), 
Ph.I). (Liverpool); Director of Pishcrics, 
Madras. b. 188S. liduc.: Madras and 
Liverpool. Assistant to tlio Piscicultiiral 
Expert, 1915; Asst. Director of Fisheries, 
(Inland), 1920 m. Phyllis Seymour Darling, 
M.L.S.T., P.L.G.S., J‘idi/iviiti<m-: The 

oeourrenco of the Bank Myna, (.Icrido- 
theres ginginianus) near Madra.s, Bombay 
Natural History Society Journal, XXIII; 
Note on Trygon kublii, Mull and Henlc, 
llecords of tlie Indian Mus. Vol. X; 
Note on tlic Breeding of eliilose.vilium gri.senm 
Mull, and Henle, Lecords of Indian Museum 
Vol. XII; Remarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilus, read before the Indian Science 
Congress, 1916 ; Notes on tiie Eresh Water 
Fisbes of Madras, llecords of Indian Museum. 
Vol. XII ; On the habits of Hilsa (Clupea 
llisha) and their artilicial propagation in the 
Coloroon. Asiatic Society Journal, Voi. 
XIIE, 1917; The valive of lish as natural 
enemies of mosquitoes in combating malaria, 
Leaflet issued by Fisheries Department. 
A new genus of Letnasid fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Congress, 
Nagpore ; 1920 ; A new Copepod pariislto 
fr(jrn the gills of Wallago attu, (Fisheries 
Bulletin 17) ; General Editor of (lie Madras 
Fisheries Bulletins sinee 1923 ; Littoral Fauna 
of ItruBiulai Island in the Gulf of Mannar. 
(Madras Government Museum Bull. New 
Series, Natural History Section, Vol. I, No. I, 
1927. llcpurts on Hydrozoa, (Siphoiiophorji) 
CiiTipcdlu, Amphipoila, (Oaprellidae) Decapod 
(Pagui'ida!) Pycnogonlda and Aijpcndix. I. 
Tilt! Vertobiato li'auiia of Krusadai Island, 
Fi,sh Statistics for 1925-20 (Fislierics Biillutiii, 
■ No, 22) for 1920-27 and’ 1927-28 ; I’residential 
Address — l5tli Indian Science Congress — 
Zoological Section, 1928; Systematic Survey 
ofDocp Sea Fishing grounds by S. T. ‘Lady 
Onsciien’ 1927-28. Report 111 of Fisheries 
Bulletin, No. 23 and Article “Pisciculture” 
in Allahabad Ifarmur, November 1933. 
Address: “ Nowroj Gardens,” Chetput, 
Madras. 

SUNDALAM CJfETTT, IvlUSHSAMA ClIli’mYAli, 
Diwan BaIUDUk, B. a., B.L., Puisne Jmlge, 
High Court, Madras, b. 18 Nov, 1875. Joined 
tile service as otfg. district muusilf, 19()2; 
sub-judge 1919; .sessions judge, 1910; district 
and sc.ssions judge, 1929; olfg, judge, high 
court, Madras, 1920, 1929 and agaiu in 1930; 
coii/irmed July 1930. Address: High Court, 
,:Madx'as. , ■ 

SGRAJ SINGII, Caitais Bauaduk, 0 

M. Marslml ol the Legislative Assombly. b, on 


Feb. 1878. m. Lataniionr. Edtic. : under pri- 
vate tutors. liutcred army in 1803 as a 
private soldier ; served in Somaliland 1903 "94 ; 
mentioned for good service; Vi.-eroy's Cort,- 
mission 1907; served as Indian Stall OHiccr 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21; served on the stall' of Genen 1 Sir 
M. F, Remington, Commander of the Indmn 
Cavalry Corps in Franco 1914-10; liTanco to 
1918; Egypt and Palestine to 1919; Afghan 
War 1919; retired on amalgamation oi the 
Jforces in 1921 : granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923 ; apptd. Mar.s])al of Indian lAjgislativc 
Assembly, 1921. Publications: Ivhialat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Anrclins 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
■youths; Other Military books in 1991, 1.997 
1910 and 1911. “ Modern Saints of tho Sildis ” 
Series, Vols. I and II in Gurumukhi, 1927- 
1928, Address: Xueba Kliai, ICatra Ivarain 
Singii, Amritsar. 

SURANA, SnunilKAKAN. b. 13th Aug. 1896. 
w. lii 1910 and again in 1920. Senior I’artncr, 
Messrs. Tejpal Bridicliand, Calcutta. Senior 
Mcmner, Calcutta University Instituto since 
1918. Member Legislative Assembly (liikuncr 
State), 1928, Founder, “Surana Library", 
Cliuru (Rajputana). Asst. Secretary, Jain 
.Swetamiiari Terapantlii Sablia. Calcutta, 
1930. lion. Magistrate, Chiiru, 1931, Address : 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta ; Churn 
(Rajputana). 

SURVE, Dadas-uieb .Actarahkh, Rao 
BA ii.vnui; (1034), Prime Minister of 
Kolhapur. b. 7th February 1903. 
m. Kumari Shantadevi, d. of tho late. Akojirao 
Nimbalkar, Inamdar of Nej. liduc : Baldwin 
Higli School, Bangaloro, Chief Secretary 
to H. H. 1025 to 1020 ; Anting Duwaii 1029-31. 
Appointed Dewan 1931. Prime Minister 
Jan. 1932. Rao Saheb, 1030. Attendeil ilrst 
Indian Round Table Conference in London 
as Adviser to States’ Delegation and third 
Round Table Coniereueo as a delegate. 
Address : New Palace, .Kolliapur, 

SUTHERLAND, LiBOT.-Con, David Watich8,0. 

l. E., 1,M.S. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lalioro. b. Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 

m. 1915, Princess Barnba Duleep Singh, d. of 
iate Maliaraja Duleep Singh. Educ.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D, (ISdin.), M.B. 
O.M.(Edln.), F,K.O.P. (Lond.), F.R.S. (Edln.), 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med., Loudon. Address; 
38, Jail Load Lahore. 

SUTHERLAND, EkV. WlthiAM SiNCi,.AIB 
SLA., .B.D. (Glasgow University) ; Kalsor- 
i-llind Gold Medal (1939); Slissionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady Willingdon l.cper Settle- 
ment, Ohingieput, S. India- h. 1,5 July 1S77, in 
Inveriies.s-.shire, Scotland, m. FJsieRutli Nicol. 
M,A. of Melbourne, Australia. Educ. : Garnc- 
tliill School, University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gical College of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of tho Church 
df Scotland in Ciiiijgloput District since 190.5 ; 
appointed Supdt. of J^ady VVilllngdon Leper 
Sotticmiint in 1 925, Address : Lady Wiliing- 
don Leper Settlement, Ohingieput, S. India. 
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SWIiTACHALAPATin R A M K u i s h n A 
it.VNOA R.AO jSAIIAnUK, 8RI RAJATI RAVU, 
Rajiili or I'lObliili. h. 20 Pel). JOOl. Mud: 
Jloliliili, priviilrly. Aseendcfl t'fuli in 1920 ; 
Meinlier, Omncil of State, 192.')-27 ; Member 
MadriU! LoKislative Council, lOllO. Hon. A.H.C. 
toll. li. tliu Governor of Madras from .T.m. 
:i!)o0; I’ro-Cli.ancellor, Amllira University from 
Address: Jlobliili. Madras Presidency. 

SYI'jD AliU ij AAS : Zamindar. ft. 27th Septr. 
laso. m. lUbi JS'oor-i-Ayesha. Edue.: Govt. 
City .Seliool, Patna ; studied privately English, 
Aral)ic, Persian and Urdu : Aptd, Hon; 
Maffii*. at Patna .IDOO; member of Council 
01 All-Iiidia Muslim League; Ifon. Asstt. Seexy; 
Kiliar and Orissa Provincial Muslim LeiiKue ; 
joined Muslim Deputation which waited upon 
Lord ManllnKoin 1914; elected Member of Ali- 
garli Muslim University Assocn., 1914; elected 
Vice-Presidents of Pdhari Students’ Associa- 
tion and Arijumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914; 
.served 2 years as Director, ilihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patn.a, 1917-18. 
Address : Abulaas Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 

SYHD, Sill Mi’ti Aunr.VT) S a’ adit m, a, 
Kt. (192.S) M.A., (Chemistry) 1 9()(! ; B.L. i 907 ; 
Advocate, First Grade, Calentta High 

Court, ft. May 1880, Edm: Cotton 

College, Oauhati, Assam (P.A.): Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta (M.A,), Ripon 

College, Calcutta (ILL.), Aast. Lect.urer in 
Chemi,stry Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908; 

i’ractlsod as a law-yer in Gauliati courts, 
1909-19 ; in tlio Calcutta High Court, 1920-24 ; 
Mi;ml)cr, Assam Legislative Council, 1 919-20 ; 
again since 1923 ; .Minister, Assam Govern- 
ment in cliarge of lOdncatlon and Agricuiture 
1924-29; Member, rixeentive Council, Assam 
Government in (diarge of Law and Order 
and P.W.D., 1929-iJt) Member in ch.argo of 
Phvance and Law and Order from November 
19:!() to April IStiU. Advocate First Grii(l(‘, 
Calcutta iligh Court, from .M:iy inrM. Address ; 
210, Ivower Clri'Ular Road, I'aleutt.a. 

SYFiD, StiiDAU Atr Khan, created Nawab Sirdar i 
Nawaz Jnng. Bahadur, 1921; Po.stmastcr 1 
tieneral of 11. E. H.tho Nizam’s Dominions, 

1 922- ! !I29 (retired ) ft. 20th Dfareh 1879. lildest 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdiir Oiler .iung. 
Sirdar Diler-ud-Dowlii, Sirdar 1 )iler-ui-Mnlk 
Balia, dnr, C.i.M., some t.imc Home Secretary 
at Hjrdi(ra.had. ih, l.snO; six .9. two d. Edue.: 
pilviit.ely. Entered tlic Nizam’s service, 1911 ; 
h:iH liclii siiveral re.sijonsible positions, includ- 
ing tile Conmussioner.sliip of Gnlimrga Pro- 
viuc(! ; pnisenUsl Georgian and Queen Mary 
Ilislorieal Furniture to the National Colloc- 
tioii at Vict.oi'i.a Memorial Hali, Calcutta, , 
ItiOM. ihihlirittioiis: Lord Curzon's Adminis- 
tration of India, 1905; Unrest in fiidia, 1907; 
Historical Furniture, 1908 ; India of 'J’o-day, 
lUUH; lAfe of I.ovd Morlcy, 192:1; 'I’lie Earl 
i.l Reading, 1924; British India, 192IL ’J’hn 
Indian Moaioins, 1928; contritmtions to Mie 
Fngiisli and Indian Press with regard to 
tlio Indian politicAl situation. AMress: 
Hyderaiiad, Deccan. 

SYlil) Raza Af,i, Siu, B.C.E. (Kt. 1935) Agent 
of the Government of India in South 
Africa; li.A., LL.B. (Allaliabad Univ,) 


29 April 1882. Government High 

School, Moradabad and Mahomodan 
College, Aligarh. .Started pradiec at 

I Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics ; returned to U.P. Legis. Council 1912 ; 
took prominent part in C.awnpore Mo.squo 
agitation; elected Trustee of Aligarh College; 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Soiithborough Committee; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1910 and 1920 ; 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negoti- 
ating tlie Congress League Compact in 1916; 
same yciir settled at Allahabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro- 
gramme; became independent in politics 1920. 
member of Council of State 1921-1920, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; head<‘d two dejinta- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
witli Turkish question; gave non-party evi- 
dence before Rofonas Inquiry Committee in 
1924 ; President, All-India Moslem 

League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member, Govt, of India’s Deputation to South 
Afriaa (l!)25-1926). Substitute Delegate 

Government of India ’.s Delegation to Assembl.V 
of Loagno of Nations, Geneva, 1929. PiMi- 
cations : Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) ; 

“ My Iniiu'cssions of Soviet Russia, " (1930). 
Address : Durlian, South Africa. 

SYEDNA Taheu Satfitppin Sahku, HIS 
Holinuss SAiiPAU (Mullaji Salicb), High 
Priest of Dawoodi Bolira Shin Maliomodan 
community .and First Class Rardar of Deccan. 
Fifty-first incumbent of the post of Dai-tur 
Miitlaq, wliich lia,s been in existence of 
nearly 900 years having been founded in. 
Yemen wliero liis predecessors were once 
Sultans, 'riicy have enjoyed nmny privileges 
and receive;! iiigh iionours from various 
Ruling Princes iti India from time to time 
ami also from the British Government, 
Address: Surat; and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

TAGORE, ABANINtJttA NATH, 

Zemindar of Shaz-ldpur, .Bengal; ft. 1871. 
Educ. : Sanskrit Coil., Calcutta, anil at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 

I Casket prc.sentcd to King by Corp. of Calcutta 

1 1911; principal work consists in reviving 

School of Indian Art. Address: 6 Dwar- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane. Calcutta. 

TAGORE, MAHARAJA liAnABCR SIR PUODTOI 
COOMAR, Kt. ft. 17 September 1873, 
Educ.: Hindu 8ch., Calcutta; aftorwarda 
privately; Slierifr of Calcutta, 1909 ; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall ; Tnistoo, Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great' 
Britain, Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Address: 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 
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estates ; there he wrote many of Wa 1 
works ! at age of iO fooncTed school at Santini* 
kctan, Bolpur, in 1921 turnetl it into a Centre 
of international culture, this has been his life- 
work ever since; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English; Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913. 
Publimiions: la Bengali about 35 political 
. works, dramas, operas about 38 ; Story books 
Novels 19; over 50 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Keliglon and other subjects, 
and eoraposed over 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations. In English — Gitanjali, 1912, 
The Gardener, 1913. Tiie Crescent Moon, 

1913. Chitra, 1913. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914. Post Office, 1914. Sadbana, 

1914. Kabir’s Poems, 1915. Pruit-Gathering, 
1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 
1916. Stray Birds, 1916. My Bemiiiiscenccs, 
1017. Sacrifice and other Plays, 1.917, The , 
(Jvele of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 1 
Nationalism, 1917. Lover’s Gift and Crossing, I 
1918. Mnsln and other Stories, 1918. Stories 
from Tagore, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, 
1918. The Homo and the World, 1919, 
Gitanjali and Pniit-Oatherlng 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921. 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Belies, 
1921. Creative Unity, 1922, Greater India, 
1923. Gora, 1924. Ijcttors from Abroad 

1923. Bed Oleanders, 1924. Talks in China, 

1924. Broken Tics, 1924. Bed Oleanders, 
a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Books 
1929, The Beligion of Man (Unwin) 1931. 
Aildma : Santiuilcetan, Bengal. 

TAIBSEE, L-IKhmidas Bowjeb (See 
Lakhmidas.) 

TALLENTS, Pump CUBiT-r, M.A, (Oxon.), 

■ C.r.E,, (1929); O.S.l., (1934); Member. 

Executive fbuneil, Bihar and Orissa, 193.5, 
h. 13 April LSiSO. lidw. Harrow nnd 
Magdalen College, O.xford. Appointed to 
T.C.S. ml909. ; New Delhi, 

TAMBE, SHKlPAn BAPWAST, B.A,, LL.B., 
6. 8 Dec. 1875. Eduo : Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphimstone 
College and Govt. Law School, Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C, P. Legis. CounciJ 1917-3920 and 1924 ; 
President, 0. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. 
ITomo Member, Central Provinces Government 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1932. 
Adci/'m ; Nagpur, G. P. 

'PANNAN, MoiiAN Lai,, M. Cora. (BIrra.), Bar- 
at-L,w, l.E.S., J.P., Principal. Sydenham 
College of Commoree and Economics, Bombai ; 
on deputiition to the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, .as Secretary, Indian 
Accountancy Board and Under Secretary, 

2 May 1885. m, Misa C. Chopra. Biw.i 
at Govt. High School, Giijrat, IPonbaij 
ChrisiLan Coll., L.ahore, and the University 
of Birmingjiain. pfficlal Liquidator of tjre 


Industrial Bank of India, L1d., in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. OfflcLal Liqnid.ator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Go., J,ld., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, ' Punjab), 
President, lOth Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
Sociots', 1921-23 : Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chfin.Ier and Bniein, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1023-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
IJoard, Bombay, from Ist March 192.3;Director, 
Bombay Central Co-opor.ative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1932. Member Coimcil Indian Ins- 
titute of Bankers ; Member, Auditors’ Council, 
Bombay ; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of tl)o Seventh Indian Econorale Gonfee. 
(Bombay). Public.af.iotia ; “ Banking Law 

and Practice In India,’* Indian Giirrency 
and Banking Problems” jointly wltli Prof. 
K. T, Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Boon.), 
London, and several pamphlets such as the 
”B<anking Need.s of India,” "Indian Currency 
and tlie War, Regulation of Banka in India, 
etc. Address: Commerce Department, 

Government of India, Simla and New 
Delhi. 

TATE, Lieut. Oot.onet, Joiiv Greehy, Agent 
to fbo Governor-General for the Deccan 
States and Resident at Kolhapur, b. 14 
August 1884. m. 1st A.L.M.L. (d. 1910). 
<}. of tlio lute W. C. St(iveiison of IC nockan, 
Londonderry, Ireland ; 2u(l to C. D. Anderson, 
d, of the late Capt. F. R. Mod. J)e Butts. 
Royal Artillery and widow of Captain II. E. A. 
Amierson, Indian Police. Edue. : St. Goluin- 
ba’s College, Dublin ; St. Lawrence Cfollege, 
Ramsgate, Kent ; Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, fiominissioned 18 ,Tan. 1905, 
appointed 127th (Q. M.O.) Balucli L.I. 1 90(1 ; 
Appointed .Bombay Political Dep.ari.meut, 
1909 ; Foreign and Political Department, 
Government of India, 1 924 ; served on N. W. 
Frontier India .and in East Africa 191 7-1 S. 
Address : Tluj Residency, Kolliapnr, Deccan. 

TAUNTON, Ivon Ilori!, B.A. (Cantab.) ; T.C.S,, 
Oommisaioner, Bombay Munic-ipality, h. 10 
Dee. 1890. Ed^w, : Uppingham and Clare 
College, Cambridge Asatt. Collee.l.nr and 
Magistrate in Sind 1914; on military 
aerviuc 1917-19 ; olfg. Collector and Dial., 
Magistrate, 1923, offg. Dy. tknnmlssioner 
1924; Offg. Colleetor .and Dist, Magiai.rate, 
1925; Chairman, Cattle Theft Conmiiasion 
1925 ; Olfg. Collector and Superintendent of 
Stamps, 1920; Offg. Deputy Secrefary to 

. Government, Ifomc and Eeclesiasiieal Dtspart- 
ments, 1920; Offg, Deputy Sccret.ary to 
Government, Fin.anee Department, 1 927 ; in 
foreign service as Finance and Rcvomie 
Member, TChairpur State. Executive Council, 

■ 3 927 ; Offg. Oollnci.or, Sholapnr and Political 
Agent, Akalkot, J 9.32 ; Collector 1 9.32, appoint- 
ed Commissioner, Bombay Muuielpalif.y, 
1934, Address ; Municipal Otneos, Bombay. 

TAYLOR, Sm JAAiEg Bkaip, Kt. (1935). M.A, 
Barristor-at-Law (Lincoitv’s Tan) ; C.I.E; 
(1932); Deputy Governor, Reserve Bank 
Of fqvdjq. 6. Aprjl 189;. m, Bnttv, 
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d- 'ii II. (.'iiloH, Kwi., Jnilian I'oJIce. 
I'Uhie.: Kdinljui'sh Aoadoiiiy and University. 
Indian ('iviJ Servioo, 1U14; Under Secretary, 
Uentral I'roviiK-es (Joverninont, ll)20 ; Coni- 
nioreo Depaitrnent, Govorniiicnt oE India, 
1020-22; Deputy Controller of Currency, 

( alcnttii, 1024 ; .lloniliay 1.025 ; (iontrullor of 
Currency, Calcutta, 1020. Additional Secre- 
tary, Uinanco Dopartinent, Oovernment of 
India up to 1035. AMrum : llombay. 

'I’UHIir, Major, IT. if, Eaja SirNakendra 
ShajiSaheb JIAHADTO, K.C.S.I., ol Tehrl- 
GarhwalState.fr.3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916, Heir- 
apparent born 1921, Succeeded 1913. liduc.: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Address : Harondra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 

TKMPbM, LiiitrT.-Coi., {Ho.v. COL.) IGlEnERICK 
CUAULES, C.I.U., (1031); V.D„ A.D.C., M.I.C.E., 
M.i..)r.U., Cliiu’tcrod Civil and Consulfing 
Engineer (Williams and 'I’cmplve,). h. 25 
June 1879 w. Francis Mary Copleston. Edue: 
Rugby School and Balliol College, Oxford. Asst. 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks; 
Military Works Services, India ; Punjab 
Canals ; District Engineer, Muzaifarpur ; 
Superintending Engineer, Public Health, 
Bihar and Orissa. Chief Town Engineer and 
Administrator, .Jainsliedpur. Belief Engi- 
neer and Supply Officer, Govt, of Bihar and 
Orissa. Piiblicatiom ; “Manual for Young 
Engineers in India.” and “ Sewage Works.” 
Address : 7, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 

TERRELL, Sir Court.vev, Kt., Chief Justice, 
fligli Court, Patna, since 1028; Member of 
Senate, Patna University, b. 188J. m. 
Constance, d. of w. Wooder. Called to Bar, 
Gray’s Inn 1902 ; practised Patent law and 
.seientifle ea.sns ; Captain, Inns of Court, 
O.T.O. Publications : 4th, 6tli and 6th edi- 
tions Terrell on .Patents ; Notes on Military 
Map^Readiiig : Address : Chhaji Bagh Patna, 

THAKORRAM KAmRAM, DlWAK BAHADUR, 
B.A., LL.B., C.I.B,, Vakil, High Court and 
Dlst, Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor, 
6,;16 April 1868. m, Ratangavri, d, of Keshavrai 
Amritrai, Edue : at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstoiie College, Bombay, 
Apptd. teacher in Govt, Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Siirat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904 ; be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the Mnnicipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1014-17 ; and again In 1928 for 
the trienniiim 1928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management in 1922-26 ; 
Chairman of School Board in 1925 and again 
in 1931 and 1932. Chairman of the Raicliand 
Decpchand Girls’ School Committee, the 
Chairman of the People’s Co-operative Bank 
Ltd., 1930 — ,33 ; District Scout Commissioner, 
Surat since 1 922 and Oliairman of the Bxecu- 
livc. Appointed a member of the Pratt 
Committee ; and witness before the Royal 
Reforms Commission 1919. Vice-President, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Society, 

1927-23,- Government Advocate in the 

Bai'doU Inquiry, 1931. Member of the 



Managing .Committee of Andrews Library 
since 1898; and President of tlic Home 
for Dostitide children sinci' 192J ; Committee 
of ,Lo('al Scout A.ssociatloii admitted iiK an 
Advocate O. S. 1933. Address .• Athwa Linc.s, 
Surat. 

TJTAIfUR NarAIN SiNflH, SardaR 
Bahadur (1910), tffiief Sem'ctitry, Sirmoor 
Darbiiv; b. 18,59; comes from ;in ancient 
distinguished flgliting 
stock of G a r Ji w a I , 

Entered tiic service of 
Sirmoor State in 1881; 
served as Sriiusif, District 
.Iiidge .and .Piii.sne .liidge 
of tlic State. High Court, 
and by dint of sheer 
merit and devotion to 
duty rose, to the higli 
poaition he now holtbs. 

He was .President of 
tlio Comieil of Admim.stration of the State 
duriiig the ab.seuc(5 from India ef .His late 
Higlmess in 1933; lias i)roved himself to be the 
mo.st gifted and tnltmtcd Chief Secretary of 
the State with brilliant political genius; his 
untiring and selfless elTorts have added nuiny 
chapters to the progressive history of the 
State and the prosperity of its people. He 
rendered valuable help to the Goveniinent of 
India during the Great War apd lias contributed 
■liberally towards various " public charities. 
Address : Nahan, Sirmoor State. 

THAKUR, RAO Bahadur kashihath Kbshav; 
I.S.O. ; Sun. Dlv. and SesB. Judge, Nagpur 
since 1911; b. 15 Feb. 1860, Edw.! Saugor 
and Julibuipore H. S. ; Muir Central Coll., 
Alialiabad. Address : Nagpur^ 

THULRAI, TAtUQDAR ov, Rana Sib Shboeaj 
Singh Bahadur oe IChajukgaos, K.G.I.E., 
Rai Bareli District, b. 1865. m. Ist d. of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, y, b. of the Raja of 
Majhoiili ; 2nd d. of Raja Somesurdatt Singh i 
a Raja of Kundwar ; 3rd d. of the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Edtie, : Govt. H. S,, Rai 
Bareli. S. father, 1897; descended from 
King Salivahan, whoso Era is current In India. 
Heir ;Kimwar Lai Blma Natt Singh Bahadur, 
Address : Thulrai, Khajurgaon. 

TODHUNTER, SIR ChaeDBB Qbqrqb, E.O.S.I. 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal facatistical 
and Royal Historical Societies; b, 16 Feb. 
1869. Educ.: Aldenham Sch. and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge, Members’ pri?ematt, 
Cambridge University, 1888 ; m. Alice, 
O.B.E,, K,-i-H. d. of Captain 0. 1.osaok, 93rd 
Higblanders. Served in I.O.8., Madras ; also 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Exdse matters in Kashmir, the O.P. and C.I. 
States. See,, Indian Excise Committee, 1,006; 
T.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of India, 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1013; Secretary to Govt, of 
MadLtus, 1915 ;MombDr ofBoiud of Revenue 
1910; Member of Executive Council, 1919-21. 
President, Indian Taxation Ifnqulry Commit- 
tee, 1984-25 ; Member, Couutil of .state, 1926 ; 
Private Secretary to If. If. the Malmr.-ija of 

. Mysore. Addms* : VasauLha Mnhai, Mysore. 
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TONK. TI. TI. SA.ID-nD-BAUtA, WAZUl-BMinriK, 
Niiwab Hafiz Sir M.viliaiininwi Suiidat All Kliau 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, O.O.T.E., h, 1879, s. 
19i!(). State has ar,u<a of 1,034-, 061 acres and 
population of 317,300. Address : Tonic, 
llajpntana. 

TOTTRNIIAM, (lEOllGE llicnAiii) Fuebhmck, 
C'.I.E. (1930) ; Secretary, Army Bepartment, 
Governmeiit of India, b. Nov. IS, 1890, 
m. Hazel Joyce, 2ud d. of the late Major 
Gwyune, It. W. I'uslrs. Edue : Harrow 
and New College, Oxford. Joined I.G.S. 
in 101-1 ; served in Madras Bresideiicy as 
Asst. Collr, and Suh-Ooilr. and as Under 
and I)y. Secretary to Govt, till April 
1924; with Army Department of Govt, 
of India, as ollicer on special duty, Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary since 1924 except 
for one year with Govt, of Madras as 
Hetrenchment Secretary, 1931-32. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Ltd., 54, Parlia- 
ment Street, London, S. W. 1. 

TEAVANCOllB AND COCHIN. SOOTH INDIA, 
Bishop in, El, Eev. B. A. L. Moore, m.a. 
b, Nov. 13, 1870. Edvo.; Marlborough Coll., 
and at Oriel. Coll., Oxford. Curate at Aston, 
Birmingham, 1894-96 ; Missionary of the 
C,M..S. in S. India from November 1896 ; C.M, 
S, Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1914; C.M.S, 
College, Kottayam, 1902-1903; Chairman, 
C.M.S., District Council, Tinnevelly, 1915-1924; 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Address: 
Bishop’s House, Kottayam. 

TllENCH, WiiiJAM Launoeiot Cuosbie, B. A.I. 
(Dublin), M. Inst. O.E., Chief Engineer, 

P.W.D. b. 22 July 1881, m. Margaret 
Zeplianic Huddleston, (died, Octolxu- 30, 
1934). Educ. : at .L(^v.s School .and Duliliii 
University, Indian Service of Engineers. 
Address : Chief Engineer in .Sind, Karaclii 
■ ■ (Sind), ■ 

TIlEVOll Chaki.es Geuald, C.l.E. (1933); 
Inspeetor-Uencral of P’orests, b. 28 Dec. 
1882. m. Enid Carroll Beadori. Edue. : 
Wellington College, B.I.E.C., Coi)i)urs Hill. 
Ai5.stt. Conservator of Porests Punjab, 1!)03 ; 
Conservator of Pore.st.s, United Province, 
■1920; Chief Conservator of I’orcstsi Piuijab, 
1931; Inspeotor-Ueneral of Porests, 1933. 
J'ld/licativus : Practical .Forest Manageraeiit. 
Address; Forest llesearch Institute, Dehra 
Dun. ■: ■ 

'PUllNEIl, Chakles William Alois, B.A., C.S.I. 
(10.i3), C.l.E. (1928), I.C.S., Chief Secretary to 
Government, Bombay. 5. July 30, 1879. Educ: 
King Edward VI School, Norwich and Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford, m. in 1930 Eileen Dorothy 
KirJcpalrick from whom ho obtained divorce 
in 1930 ; 1 daughter. Appointed Asst. Col- 
lector, Bom. Presidency, in 1903 ; Settlement 
Ollicer, Dharwar Dist., 1909-10 ; Under-Secre- 
tary, llevenuc and p'inance Departments, 
Bombay, 1912-15; Cantonment Magte., 
Alimednagar, 1917-1919; Collector, Ahmed- 
nagar, 1919-21; Personal Asst, to Lord 
Lee, (iliairman, Public Services Commis- 
sion, 1923-24; Ag. Secretary, Political 
Dcparlmeut, 1924; Secretary, General 
.Department, 1924-1929; and Secretary, 
Political Department and Eeforms. Olfioer 


in addition, H)30. Oh. Secretary, i’olitieal 
and lleforms Department, 193:1. Address; 
Beorctariat, Bombay. 

TWISS, M-\.tou-Geneiial W’illmai Louis., 
OBEKKlUOit, C.B. (I!t30); C.B.E. (1919); 
M. C. (1915); Coimnander Burma, (Imle- 
pendent) District b. IS Jan. 1879. -m. 

Nora Murid, d. of J. E. Wakdiedd, J.P. Hllti, 
(died 1929) ; Isabel Vivien, d. of T. C. Drake. 
Esq. (1932). Edna : Bedford .School, 1890- 96, 
ll.M.O., Sandhurst, 1S96-1.S97. .First Com- 
mission, .Tan. ISiiS ; Joined Indian Army, 
1899; Boxer .Expedition (North Cliina), 
1900-01, Medal with clasp, mentioned in 
despatches ; Tibet Expedition, 1903-04 
(Medal); Great War, served in I^’ranee from 
1914-17, C.B.B., M.O., Brevt. -Lieut. -Col., 
1917 ; Legion of Honom- (Freiicli) ; Order 
of Sacred Treasure (Japiinese), mentioned in 
despatches 5 times; appointed Oth Gurkha 
Eilles, 1001 ; commanded 2-9th Gurkha llifles, 
1921-23 ; appointed Colonel, 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1930 ; appointed Colonel 5/lst Punjab 
Regiment, 1932; Staff College, Camberley, 
1006-07, General Staff, War Office, London, 
190,8-12 ; Brigade-Major, Nowshera Brigade, 
1913-14 ; General Staff, France, 1014-17 and 
General Staff, Army Headquarters, India. 
1917-19 (Director of Military Intelligence) ; 
General Staff, War Office, 1919-21 ; Director 
of Military Intelligence, Army Headquarters 
India, 1923-24 ; Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Array Headquarters, India, 1924-27; 
Commander, .Tullumlur Brigade Area, 1927, 
1931 ; Olfg. Commander, Lahore District, 
1931 ; Military Secretary, Army Headqu- 
arters, India, 1932. Promoted Major-General, 
April 1029. Fellow of Royal Goographiral 
Society, Founder Member, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (Cliatham House) ; 
Founder Member and Vice-President of 
Himalayan Club : Bronze Medal of Royal 
Humane So<‘iety (1930) ; Oflieer of Norw'egian 
Military Order of St. Olaf (1909) ; Member 
of American Military Order of teh Dragon 
(1901). Address ; Maymyo, Burma. 

TYABJI.IIDsain Badruddin, M.A. (Honours) 
LL.M. (Honours), Cantab. 1896; Bar-at» 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Oliief Judge. Retired. 
b. 11 October 1873. ni. Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally. Educ.: Anjumane-lslam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s School and College ; 
Downing College, Carabridgo. Practised In 
the Bombay High Court. Address : Murzbana- 
bad, Andlieri. 

TYLDEN-PA'rTK^^Kt)^% Arthur Erio, 
Member, Railway Board, 5. 15 Nov, 1888. 
m. Dorothy Margaret McJver. Educ : " Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk. Had throe years’ 
training, Great Northern Railway, .England, 
Joined as probationer in Traffic Dept, of 
G. I. P. Railway in 1908, w'as in cliarge of 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Su])crinteudent, . 
G. 1. P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 ; officiated as Dei)uty 'J’raffio 
Manager and fi'om 1926 bo 1927 was Officiating 
Ciffof Traffic Manager ; in 1923 was selected 
by, Railway Roar’d to organise tlio new clopart- 
merit of state Railways PuIiUelty and was 
eWef. Publicity Officer ; in 1929^ he went on 


ili:i)iit,al,i()n to Eurojifi and Ainonaa, to aupw- 
viso tilio iiiaUKui'aUuu of extensive publicity 
Bclicines oil behaif of .ludiari llailvvays ; in 
Alareli ibliO was apiioiuted Oiiief Transporta- 
tion Hu])erintcndeiit and in 1931 was made 


Tyiil.MH, I’niiDEuicK, M.a. (lOlfi); Chevalier, 
Ordre de la Conronne (1917); llelaiau 
Croix dc (liiene (1!)17) ; C.l.C. {1935) ; Fellow 
oi tlie lliiyal Aeronautical Society ; Director 
of Civil Aviation in India, b. i August 1889. 
Iloine Civil Service ; South Lancashire 
Itegiincnt ; Royal Flying Corps and Roj'al 
Air Force during war; Air Ministry Civil 
Aviation Departinent, 1919. Air Ministry 
Superintendent of the Cairo-Ifarachi Air 
Route, 1927 ; Chief Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Departinent, 1928 ; Director, 
Civil Aviation, India, 1931. Publicaiiom : 
Fart author " Commercial Air Transport,” 
1926 ; “ Flying for Air Survey Photography ”, 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Addrm.v Simla and Delhi. 

UJJAL Singh, Sarpar, M.A. (Punjab). 
Landlord and Millowner. 6. 27 Dec. 1895. 
Bdw ; Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
liiigland in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee ; 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committee • since 1921 • member of 
Khalsa College Council and Managing Com- 
mittee : Member, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1025 ; eleotecl member, Punjab Legls. 
Council; was member and Hon. Secre- 
tary of Punjab Reforms Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee; 
Hydro-Electric Emiuiry Coirimitteee 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee; Punjab 
Compulsory Primary Education Committee; 
Presided over iion-Goveninient Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1928 ; was acleotod 
delegate for Round Table Conference, 1930’ 
served on Federal Structure Committee, 
on the Business Committee of the Round 
TaWo Conference ; was Invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of tlie It. T. 
Conferenoe. Presided over Punjab . Sikh 
Political Conference, 1932; was appointed 
A1 ember, Consultative Committee, 1932 ; 
Jh'csidcd over Sikh Youths Conference, 1933. 
Address: Mianchanu, Punjab, 

UMAR JlAYAT Khan Tiwana, The Hon. 
Al,’ ItA.) ALumu-CHNKUAi, Nawau Rana 
ATAUK. Sir, (3.B.H., K.C'.i.F., C.U.K., Al.V.O., 
Miiiiint, CouiKil of bt.ile. Mi iiilier of the 
Coiiiu'ii of tlie .Sccrclary of Sfato for India, 
■!i)”0-3-1 and Deputy London Herald, Delhi 
Durbar, i/amlloid. 6. 1874, A'oi) ami Heir ; 
Nawabzada Captain Alalilc Ivliizar Hayat 
Klian 'I’iwuua, O. B. IL Eihic: Atchison 
Cliief.s’ i'ollege, Uhore ; was given lion., 
CoinuiFskm in iStii IC.G.O., attended Kiijg 
Edward’s Coromitiou Durhar at Delhi ; 
Bcn'od in Somaliland ; joined Tibi't Expedi- 
tion; Imperial Attache to the late Amcor 


of AfghanDtaii ; attendi'd King tieorge’s 
Coronation Durbar at Dellii ; saw aef iv'e 

■ service in tlie world war in Fiiinee and 
Alesopotaiiiia ; (meiil.iijaied in dr.^iiatehes) 
Moil.-!. Star 1914 ; Member Proviiieial 
Recruiting Board ; represented Punjab, 
Delhi Wav Coufereiiee in 1918, served in the, 
3rd Ivaliul War (numtioin'd in de.spatdies) 
made Colom-J ; Aleinlier, Kslier ( Vimniil tee, 
1920 ; ha.s been President of the Ahitional 
Mor.se Breeding and Show Society of Jndia, 
A. 1). C. {Hon, for life.) to H. M.' the King- 
Emperor (1030); aitendial Silver Jubilee 
function ill London (1934). Address: .Kaira, 
Dist. Shahpur, Pmijab, 

URQUHART, Dlt. WllAlAM Srence, ALA., 
D. Litt. (Abdn.), D.D. (Hon. Abdii.) ; Doctor of 
Law ; D.L. (Hon. Calcutta) ; 'Viiie-ChanoeUor, 
Calcutta University, 1928-1930 ; Principal, 
Scottish Church CoUego since 1928. f>. 1877, 

m. Alargaret Atacaskill, d. of Rev. Alurdoch 
Alacaskill, Dingwall. Edm. : Aberdeen 
University ; New College, Edinburgh ; 
Ararlnirg University, Gottingen University ; 
Professor of Philo.sophy, Duffl. College, Calcutta, 
1902 : Scottish Churches College, 1908 ; 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, 1924 
and 1920; Dean of the Facilty of Arts, 
Calcutta University, 1927 and 1931; Vlc.e- 
Cliancellor, Calcutta University, 8th August 
1928 to Aug. 7tli, 1930 ; Chairman of the 
Inter-University Board, India, 1931-32. 
Principal, Scottish Church College, since 
1928. Publications: The Historical and 
the Eternal Clirist, (1916) ; Pantheism and the 
Valueof Life, (1919) ; Theosophy and Christian 
Thought, (1922) ; Vedanta and Alodern 


USMAN, TUB Hon. Sir llAiiOMEn, K.C.I.E. 
(1933) B.A., b. 1884 m. d. of Slilfa-ul-Mulk 
Eyiiulabudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A, Educ: 
Madras Christian College. Comiciilor, Corpora- 
tion of Aladras, 1013-1926 ;Hon. Pres. Magte., 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University; 
1921-34 and Chancellor of Madras, Andhra 
and Anna Malai Universities, AXay to August 
1934 ; Alcmber, Town Planiiiiig Trust, 1921-25; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Alember, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President.Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Aladras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Afahomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Alember, Aladras E.xcise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Alember, Aladras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924) ; 
President of the Corporation of Aladras, 

1 024-2.6 ’ Member, Executive Council 1 925-34; 
President, Madras Children’s Aid Society, 
1926-28; I’resident, Madras Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, 1925-1928 ; Chairman, 
H. 11. H. The Mnce Of Wales’ diiidren’s 
Hospital Fund ; Chairman, the British Empire 
Lepiusy Relief ABSOoiabion, MadraSj 1925; 
President, Mahomedan Educational Asaoda- 
tion of Southern India. Khan Sahib, 1920; 
Khan Baliadur, 1921 ; Kalsar-i-Hiud Second 


Class, 1923. .ICnlffhted, 1928 *, K.G.l.E. (1933). 
OHidating Governor of Madras, May-August 
1931. Address: Teyuampet Gardena, 

Teyuampofc, Madras. 

YACHHA, JiMSUEBJl IIBJASJI, Khan Bahadur, 
B.A., B.Sn., C.T.B., Commissioner of Income. 
■Tax, Bombay Presidency. 6i 26 May 1879. m. 
Koshan Ardashir Karanjawalla, B.A. Hduc : 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collector, 
1902. OlUdatod as joint Secretary lo tlie 
Government of India, Finance Dept., and 


VAZIFDAE, SOHRAB StiAPOOK, M.B.C.P. 
(Bond.), M.B.C.S. (Eng.), LiEr®-Cor,o}iEr., 
T.M.S, J.P., I’rofessor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College: Senior Physician and 
Superintendent, J. J. Hospital ; Superinten- 
dent, B. J. Hospital for Children, Bombay. 
b. 1 August 1883. m. to Mary HormusilWadia. 
Educ: Gr.aut Medical College, Bombay; 
St, Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. Entered 
I. M. S. in 1008. During the Great War 
served in German, E. Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia atul Mesopotamia. Appointed 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical College 
in 1023 ; Second Physician, J. J. Hospital 
and Professor of Materia Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923 ; First Physician, J. J. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
College in 1925 ; and Suneriutendent, J. J. 
Hospital in 1926. Address : 3, Ilocky Hill 
Flats, Land’s End Hoad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

VELIEKEll, Shrikiushka Gunaji, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Certidcate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Ediicittion, Trinity (1909); of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909). 6, 12 April- 1868, m. io 
Prabliavatibal, d, of Ilao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchauder, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Kduc.z St. Xavier's Ojllego, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay iu 
January 1893; call(?d to the Bar in .Tune 1909, 
In prominent practice in the 11 irh Com tat 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahaiedahad and Yiraingam arson and murder 
cises, 1919; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bombay Imrirovcment Act, 
Sept. 1921 to April 1923. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, and Vice-President 
.since 1933, Secry,, P. J. Hindu Gynikliana, 
1897-1908. PublieMiom: Law of Gaming 
and Wagering and the Law of Coittprtlsory 
Land Acquisition and Compensation. Address : 
Jtatan House, 425, Lamlngton Hoad (South), 
■Bombay. . 

VENKATA, IlEDDi, Sir Kurma, Kt., B.A„ 
Member of tlie Executive Council, Madras 
Government. b. 1875. m. .K, Laxmi 
Kantamima. Educ. : Arts College, Itaiah-. ■ 
mundry, M.adnts Christian College, and Madras ' 
Law CoIIogo. Led the iion-Bralmliii ■ 
deputation to the Joint Parliamentary ! 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Heforma i 


in 1919 ; Member of the Imijcrial i.cgislative 
Coimcil, 19‘2l); Minister of Agriculture and 
Industries lo the Mtnlras Government, ]U2()- 
23 ; Meinherof the Madras Legislative Council, 
1920-26 ; Me.mlior of (he Senate of Hk' Afadr.as 
University, 192-1 -:26 ; Aleinber of the Syndicate! 
of tlic Anilhra University, J 921-20 ; appointed 
Indian Delegate to the League Assemlily .at 
Genova, 1928, and Agent to the Goviiniment 
of India in S. Africa, J 929-32; Aleiuiier of 
Executive Council of tlie Governor of Aiadnis, 
1934. Ag. Governor of Alailivas, 1936, 
Adrfrm ; Secretariat, Aladras. 

VENKATASUBBA It AO, THR Hon. AHr. 
Justice A1., B.A., B.L,, Judge, High Court, 
Sladras, b. 18 July 1878. Educ.: Free 
Clmrch Afission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Was 
enrolled High Coarfc Vakil in 1903 ; Pnicflsed 
from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr. 

V. Eadhakrishnalya under the firm name of 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Hao and lladhakrish- 
naiya- Had a large and leading piuctico on 
the Original Side of the High Court. Election 
Commissioner, 3921-22; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1021; Ofliciating 
Cldef Justice, Aladras Higli Court, 27th July 
to 29th September 1035, Delivered Convo- 
cation address, the Audhara University, 
December 1933 ; appointed Alembor, Indian 
Delimitation Committee, 30th September 
1035 ; President, Annadana Sainajam, The 
ACadras Seva Sadau, and Hist. Sqout Council ; 
Vice-President, Provincial Scout Council. 
Address : Spur Tank Iloiwes, Spur Tank 
Itoad, Eguiore, P. O. Aiadras. ■ . 

VIEIRA DECASTRO, AIOST llEV. ThEOTONIUS 
Manobl P.IBE 1 KO, D.D., D.C.L. ; R. 0. Bishop 
of San Thome de Mylapore, since 1899-1929; 
Archbisliop of Goa and Patriarch of the East 
Indies since 1929. b, Oporto, 1859. Eduo. : 
Gregorian Uni., Rome. Address : Nova 
Goa. 

VIJAYARAGHAVACHARVA, DlWAN BAHA- 
DUR SIR T., K.B.B. (1920) ; Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
from 1929. b. August 1875, Editc : Pre.sidency 
College, Aladras. Joined Provincial Service, 
1898; Revenue Olfleer, Madras Corporation, 
from 1912 to 1917; Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, 1917-18; Director of Land 
Records, 1918 ; Deputy Director of Indus- 
tries, 1918-19; Diwan of Cochin, 1919-32; 
Collector and District Alaglstrate, 1920 ; 
Commissioner for India, Britisli Empires 
Exhibition, 1922-25 ; Alcmber, Legislative 
Assembly, 1025-26 ; Director of Industries, 
1926 ; also Director of Fisheries, 1926 ; opened 
Canadian National Exhibition, August 1926 ; 
Alember, Public Service Commission, 1926-29. 


VIRA-Vaua, Dabbar Shri, Dewon Rajkot 
State since October 1931, ft. 29 
January, 1888. Edtic. : at Eajkumar College, 
Rajkot, Wing Alaster, Rajkurnar College; 
Adviser to the Thakore Saheb, Chuda ; 
Deputy Political Agent, Palanpur ; Atanagor, 
lAithi State ; Dewan, Porhandar State ; 
■Dewan, Jimagadh State; District Iicputy 
Polltioai Agent, Rewa ICanthanpio IstAiui! 
1927; Huzur Personal Ao.siolant lo llis 


iriRlinoss iho Tlmkore Salieb of Rajkot 
up to Ofitobor 1931. Addrfss: Easrasra, 
Katluawar. 

Mokshagtindam, 
K.Cil.lJj., LL.D., D.Sc., M.I.C.E., late Dowan 
of Mypore. i>. 15 Sopfc. 1801. liduc.-, CmU&l 
Coll., Eiinf>alorp, and Coll. of Science, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884 ; 
Siiptlt. Eng., 191)4; retired from ' Bombay 
Oovt. FServieo, 1908. Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
ling, fi) Nizam’s Govt., 1909; Oh. Eng. and 
P.W. and Ry. Depts., Govt, of Mysore, 
1009; Dowan of Mysore, 1912-1918. Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Capital 
Empiiry Committee, Delhi, 1922 ; Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924 ; Chairman, Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by tlie Govern- 
ment of India), 1925 ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publications : “ Recon- 
structing India •' (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 
Loudon), and ‘‘ Planned Eeondmy tor India ” 

a , Bangalore Press, Btngalore. Address : 
ds, High Ground, Bangalore. 

WADIA, AnPEaiiiu Ruttonji, B. A. (Bom. 
and Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. Professor of 
Phllosopliy, University of Mysore and Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Board, India, b. 
4 June 1888. to. Tehmina Homoji Postwalla. 
Educ.: St. Xavier's High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay ; at the Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar; at St. Catherine’s, Oxford, 
for Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science (with distinctlou) ; at Fitz William 
Hall for Moral Science 'Tripos. Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College, 
Bombay, 1914 ; Lecturer In Psychology, 
University of Bombay, 1914-16. Professor 
of Philosophy, Mysore University since 1917. 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univer- 
sity,! 927-30 ; Olfg. Diveet<ir of Public Instruc- 
tion in Mysore, 1930-31 ; President of the All- 
India Federation of Teachers’ Associations at 
Patna, 192(5 ; President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1930. Delegate of 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Congress 
of tlie Universities of the British Empire, 
London and Edinburgli, 1981. President, 
Fourth All-Karnataka Hindi Prachar 
Conference, 1932. Secretary, Inter-University 
Board since April 1932, Publications: The 
Ethics of Feminism ; A Text-Book of Civics ; 
A Handl>ook of Moral Instruction for Teachers; 
Civilisation as a Co-operative Adventure 
(The I'rineipai Miller Lectures in the University 
of Madras 19;i2). Articles in Sllnd, Pliiloso- 
X^hlcal Review', Mouist, International Journal 
of Elides, The Journai of Philosophical 
Studies, Tile Pldlosophical Quarterly, The 
Aryan Path. Edited the Mysore University 
Magazine, 1928-30. Address: The University, 
Mysore, 

WADIA, B0MAN.n .IAUS15T.TI, tho Hon. Mr, 
Justice, M.A., LL.B. (Univ. of Bombay), 
^af'Ot-I-aw, Judge, Bombay Pigli Court, 


b. 4 Aug. 1881. TO. Rattanbai Hormusji Wadia 
and subsequently to Periii Now'roji Chinny 
of Secunderabad. Edne.: St. Xavier’s Collogo, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-15, was Principal, Govt. 
Law College, Bombay, 1919-1925. Acting 
Puisne .Tudge of tlie High Court of Bombav 
for two months from 5th June 1928, anh 
again from .fanuary to October 1929, and from 
IstFeb. to October 1930. Additional Judge, 
1930-31; confirmed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, in Juno 1931, Syndic, Univ. of 
Bombay, Address: 37, New Mariiu; Line®, 
Bombay. 

WADIA, SIR Cusnow N.,Kt. (1932):C.I.E. (1 919), 
Alillowiier. b. 1869.' Educ,: King’s Coll,, 
London, Joined Ids father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowncrs’ Associiition 
(1918). Address: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, .lAMSETJI ARDASEER, .T.P„ 1900, 
Merchant. 5. SI Oct, 1857. Educ. : Elpldn- 
stone Sch. .and Coll, and served apprentice- 
ship in Dickinson Akrold & Co. of Ijondon ; 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial concerns ; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. from 1901-1921. Was a member 
of tlie St.anding Committee of the Corporation 
for about five yoar.s ; in 1 909 was elected a 
member by Government of the Malaria 
Commission wldeh met in Simla; in 1917 
w’as selected by Government to a committee 
of four to inquire into the complaints of 
joint stock companies ari.sing out of the 
impo.sition of .super-tax. For 21 years wrote 
tho cotton industrial review for tho City of 
Bombay for the Times of India commencing 
with 1 905. Ptiblicalions : Writer on Indtus- 
triiil .and Economic subjects ; publi.shed two 
pamphlets against closing of the Mints, 
Address: Wilderness Road, Mahahar Hill, 
Bombay. 

WADIA, SniNnssERWAN.nN0WR0s.iEE, K.B.E., 
C.I.E.. M.I.M.E., M.I.St.E., J.P., F.C.P.S. 
(Hon.),Millowner. 6. SOMay 1873. to. Evylcne 
Clara Powell. Edue. : St. Xavier’s College. 
Cliairman of the Bombay Millowncrs' 
Association, 191 1 and 1926. A ddress .* Strachey 
House, Pedder Road, Bombay, 

WADIA, Pestonji Ardesher, M. A., Professor 
of Phllosopliy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay.*. 16 Dec. 1878. Educ.: Elphinstono 
College, Bombay. Publications : The 
Philosophers and the French Revolution ; 
Tioroastrianisra and our Spiritual Heritage; 
Inquirv into the Priuclplea of- Thcpsophy : 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Tvanhoo 
and History of India. Address; Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WALT Mahomed Hcjssanappy, Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., son of the late 'Eon’blo 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, 
Majldi, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
Sind Madressa.h-tul-lplani, Karachi ; was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University ; was Municipal 
Councillor Kara chi for about 20 years; member 
anc[ Chairipan, Municipal apd Djstrict Sclipo] 
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Board, ICaraclii ; sowed ' as first President 
Shall! Jii’fiah, Jacoliahad, for about 8 years: 
was President, Midala Soliools Committee; 
luomlier. War LRai.'uo ; Secretary, Sind Maho- 
medan Association; member, B. J. Sind 
ColleRC Board ; has been Member, Sind 
Madressah Board; for about 17 years. 
■Jletired Deputy Collector ; is Special Pirst 
Class Magistrate, since 1015; Landed 
Proprietor; was President of .Educational 
Conference, 1031. 6. 5 Dec. 1800. Widower. 
BWim. .• Elphiristono College and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Served Govt, in 
various departments for 33 years ; retired in 
1 01 5. Address ; Barkat Maitzll, Bunder Road 
Extension, Karachi. 

WALKER, Grougi: Louis, Govt. Solicitor and 
I’nhlic Prosecutor, and Government Prosecu- 
tor, Bfiinliay, h. 25 September, 1870, m. to 
.-tgne.s Muriel J>orter, d. of Col. .R. 8. Porter, 
Dy. Lieutenant for County of Laneester. 
Ediw: Livor]iool Collo'-'o. War Service, 
Prance and Belgium, 4tli .Aug. lOl-l to 
November 1019, promoted Lieut. Col. 
R.F.A. Retired, 1 021. IMrliinr, Sre.s.qr.i. Little 
and Co, Addrm' .■ Bycidla Club. 

WA?.IR Hasan, .Sru Saiyid, K-r., b.a., LL.B. 
Eilw. ; (Jovernmeut High School, Ballja ; 
Muir Central College, Allahabiid ; i\l. A. 0. 
College, Aligavli. iToiued the Lucknow Bar 
in BHI3; Secretary, .Ali-fndia Moslem Eoiigae 
from 1012-10; was iiistrumeutal in bringing 
aliout Hiudii-.Moslem Pact of lillO ; appointed 
.Fudieial t'ommissiom'r of Oudh in logo, 
and Cliiof Judge of Ciidli, Fcliruary 1030-31 ; 
retired in 1031; joriiual as Advocate, Alla- 
iiabad Hiu'h t'ouri. liar, .hW/V.w.- 

38, tianuing Road, Allahabad, 

WEBB, Sill Montaou dp, POMPRor, Kt. (1031), 
CMi.E., Member of Council of the East 
India Association; Vice- Pre, sklent, Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. 
Cliainuan, Daihj OazMe Press Ltd., Karachi. 
b. Clifton, 1800. m. 1008 Catherine Frances 
(wliom lie divorced). Educ. : Privately. 
JVBunlicr of Indian Fiscal Committee, 1021-22; 
late nieinber of tlie Indian Legislative 
Assembly and late Cliairman, Karaclii 
Oliambor of Commcvco. Public/iHong : Britain 
Victorious ! ; India ^ and The Empire ; 
Britain’s Dilemma; Around the World, 
India’s Pliglit, cte. Address: Karaclii. 

WEIR, LiEU'i'.-CoT,()Ni!r, .Tamer Lpst.ip Rose, 
GJ.E. (1033); Agent to Govonior-General 
for the Gujarat States and Resident , at 
Barod.a. 6. 29 Jan. 18.83. M. Tliyra Letitia 
Alexandra Sommers. Edue. : Wollingbo- 
rougli ami Royal Military Acjidcmy, Woolwich. 
.Tnined Ro.val Ari.illcry, lOliO ; transferred to 
Indian Army (5th Cavalry), 1901 ; joined 
Politioai Department, 190.8; liasheon ILB. M'.s 
Consul at iCermanshali and Shiraz ; Resident 
in Kashmir; I’olitieal O/licer of Sikkim, 
'.Pibet and Bliiitan, and Resident at Baroda. 
Address: Tlie Residency, Baroda. 

WESTCOT'C, IlT. llRv. F., see Calcutta, Bishop 
Qf- 


WHEELER., THOMAS SiiKJiT.ooK, Pb. 1), (Loud.), 
B.SG.(Lond.); F.I.O., F.R.C.SO.L, F. Inst. I’., 
M.I.Oheui. Eng., J.P. Principal ami Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, Royal fnstit.ule of 
Science, Bombay. 6. 30 April 1890. m. Una 
Brigid, d. of the late Jolm Sherlock, 1!.A. 
Educ : O'Connell School. Duldin and ttie Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. Demonstrator 
in Organic Olicmistry, Royal ’1,'echnical 
College, Glasgow; Ro.search Chemist at tlm 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsctsliirc and. 
at tlie Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London ; Senior Research Chemist 
with imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Publications ; ahotit 70 research papers and 
20 patents on chemical subjects; two text, 
liooks (part author), ” Systematic, Organic 
Clnmiistry ” and “ Physk'O - Chemical 
Mctliods.*’ Also translations into Englisli 
of some Gcrin iu text-books. Address : Royal 
Inslitulo of Science, Mayo Road, I’omhay. 

WHITTAKER, Harry, Cartain, late R.E., 
B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., A.M.lnst.C.E., A.M.l. 
Mooh.E., A.M.T.E.E., M.Soc, Jng. Civ. do 
Franeo., M. of Coniinil Jun. Inst, Eng., 
Principal, The Maclagan Engineering t'ollego, 
Laliore. 6. 23rd Feta. 1879. m. d. of John 
Siddall. Edue: Bury and Royal (Jollcgo of 
Sc., London. Witli J. II. Riley & Co., 
Kngiiuuii-s, Bury ; Jackson Bros,, Bolton ; 
Doiiionstrjitor in Mathematics and Mechanics 
under Prof. Jolin Perry in tlio Royal Ccdl. 
of Science, London ; University Lecturer in 
Engineering, City and Guilds (Eng.), College, 
Soutli Kensington ; Hca,d of Engineering 
Dept., Wandsworth Teolmiical Inst. ; R. E.Vois. 
ami Terr., 1902 to 1914 ; Joined regular Army, 
December 1014 ; Comm. March ,1015 ; witli 
the 13tli Corps in Franco 1910-19, Joined 
prosc.iit Indian appointment, March 1023. 
Publications : Papers on Hydro- Electric Work, 
pub. I.M.E. & J.l.E. Address: The 

Maclag.an Engineering College, Lalioro. 

WHITWORTH, Charles St.vnlev, C.T.B. 
(1927). Cliief Mining Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India (Railway Department), b. . 
141,h June ISSO. m. Mabel Welib of Bray, 
1932. Attaelied to Alining Department, 
North Western Railway, 10110-12,; Asst. Coal 
Superintendent, Indian Statu Railway.s, 1918- 
J4 ; service lent to G. f. P. Railwa.v, '1914-17; 
oHiciated as Alining Engineer and Tcclinical 
Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-20 ; Aiipoin- 
ted Chief Mining Enginiier, Railway Hoard, 
1021 ; Member, Indian Coal Committee, 1025 ; 
ITcsidcut, Indian Coal Gr.ading Board, 1027'33; 
President, Indian Soft Coke Cess Commiltee, 
1020-.3.3. Address: Bengal Club, raicuf.ta; 
Oriental Club, London. 

WILBEIIFORCE-BELL, THE Hox’hle Lij.RJt- 
COLOVEL JIAUOLP, (i.l.E., Foreign and 
Political T)(!i)artmcnf., Govcriimi'iili of India ; 
Agent to the. Governor-General, I'linjab 
Stal-os, 6. 1,7 Nov. 1885, m. Margaret, rf. of 
late Gapt. Michael Fesliug, formerly of tim 
20th Regiment ('I’he Lancashire Fusiliers). 
Educ: Ellesmere CoKego, Shropsiiiro, and 
Pembroke College, Oxford ; Ga'/.etted to 
The Connaught Rangers, 1005; transferred 
to Indian Army, 1908 and to Political Depart- 
Tuent, 1900 ; returned to tlio Army for tlm 
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pin-iod (.if tlir- War anfl saw active service 
ill li'rancc ami India ; was Asst. Jlil. Secretary 
to t'lininiarider-iii-Cliicf in India, 1918-19 ; 
has served in Political Department in Western 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deccan ; 
was .Dy. IVditical Secretary to Government of 
india, I iidS- i 930; and A^-Political Secretary to 
G(.ivcrniucnt of India in 1930. First Agent to 
(In; Governor-General for the Bceean States 
and Kesidemt at Kolhapur, 1933-34. Pm6- 
iirniimiH : " The History of Kathiawar” 

“ Some Translations from the Marathi I'oets’ 

" A Grammatical Treatise of the Marathi 
Language ” ; “ War Vignettes ; ” and other 
monographs and articles in various periodicals. 
Address : The Itesidency, Lahore, Punjab. 

WILES, GILBERT, M.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E. 
(1020); C.S.I. (1931) : Chairman, Bombay 
Port Trust, b. 25 March 1880. m. 
Winifred Mary Pryor. Iklnc. : Perse School 
and S. Cath. College, Cambridge. .loined I.C.S. 
in India, 1904; Asst. Collector and Asst. 
Political Agent ; Supdt., Land Records, 1910 ; 
Asst. Collr. and Collector, 1916-17 ; Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920 ; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22; Secy. 
General Department, 1923; Secy., Finance 
Department, from 1923-32 ; President, Bombay 
Art Society, 1926-32 ; Member, Indian Tariff 
P.Oiird, Sept. 1933 ; President, Indian Tariff 
lioard, Sispteiuber 1934. Address : “ Korth 
End,” Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

IVILKINSON, Hector Russell, B.A., C.I.B. 
(1927) ; I.C.S., Secretary, Education Depart- 
ment, Government of Bengal, b. March 11, 
1888. m. Tneodora Daintree, Educ. Clifton 
and Queen's College, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to Bengal, 
Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27, Address : United Service 
Club. Calcutta. 

WILKIKSOK, Sydney Arthur, M.R.O.S. 

( Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Loud.), D.T.M., and D.T.H. 
(Liverpool, Uni.); Medical Officer, B. B. <6 
C. I. Rly. Co., Ajmer, b. 17 March 1850. m. 
Dorothy Reave Kingsbury, 1915. Edw. : 
City of London School, Queen’s Coll., Taunton, 
and St. Tliomas’ Hespital, London. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922); A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(1930) ; Hon. Magtc., Ajmer-Merwara; past 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer Mfmicipality, 
and President, Rajputana Branch of the 
European Association. Publications : “ A 

Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 1930 Address : 
Ajmer. 

WILLIAMS, George Bransby, JE. lust. G. B., 
M. 1. .Mech. E., M. Cons. E„ F. R. San. I., 
F.Xl.G.H., F. R. Metso c,, Member of Council, 
inslltution of Engineers (India), late Chief 
Engineer, Public Health Department, Bengal; 
Consulting Engineer, Member of firm of 
Williams and Temple, b. 7 April 1872 ; m. 
Dorothy Maud, d. of E. Thorp of Cheadle 
Hulme, Cheshire. Educ. : Clifton. Articled to 
Mr. James Mansergh, F.R.S., P. Pres. Inst. 
C.B., 1891 ; Asst, on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks; Resi- 


dent Engineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works ; Served S. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways ; Per.?. .4sstt. to Mr. 
G. R. Strachan, M. Inst. C.E., 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works ; Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
works . Naivasha, Nakuni and Zanzibar sani- 
tation i designed Sketty Sewerage Works, (fee.. 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 'have been 
carried out including Jheria, Gaya, Hooghly. 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Moughyr, 
Comilla, Raucegunge, Midnapore, .Suri and 
Cooch-Bchar w’aterworks, Gaya. Btirdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. Publications : Sewage disposal in 
India and the East; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions) ; Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal) R. B. Journal, 1909, ” Rainfall of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge .and Spillways in India, “Engineer,” 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal ; Public Health in India 
“XIXth Century” February 1928 ; 
Rainfall, (Iff, How and Storage in fhe Central 
Provinees; Min. Proc. Inst. C. E., 1931; The 
Rainfall of Assam, .Tounial. Royal Meteoro- 
logical .Society, 1932; The Economies of 
Water Pumping, “ Engineer,” 1933 ; The 
Flow of Water, 1934 ; Single Arch Masonry 
D.ams, ” Engineer *’ 1935. Address: 

Killay House, Cboden, Boxhillon-Sea ; Old, 
Cburt House Street, Calcutta ; and United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 


WILLIAMS. Capt. Herbert armstronu, 
D.S.O.,T.M.S. ; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital since 1907. b. 11 Feb. 
1875. Address : GentJral Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIAMSON, Sir Horace, Kt. (1934); 
C.I.E. (1922); M.B.E. (1919); Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Government of India 
b. July 16, 1880. in. .loan Emma Doran 
Holtz.' Educ. Cheltenham College. Joined 
Indian Police, United Provinces, 1900; 
Superintendent, 1913 ; Assistant to Inspector- 
General, 1917; Secretary, Indian Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, 1019-20 ; Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General, 1923; Officiating Inspector- 
General, 1928 ; Director, Intelligence Bureau, 
Home Department, Govt, of India, 1931. 
Address: New Delhi and Simla. 


Educ.: Berkhamsted. In business in London 
1911-1915. Joined Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in 1915; transferred to Array with 
a commission in R. G. A. (S.R.) in July 
1916,- in Government service in London, 
1920-1924. Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 1 

WINGATE, Ronald Evelyn Leslie, O.I.E,, 
B.A., I.a.S., Gflg. Political Secretary, Govern- 
ment of India. 6.30th Septr. 1889. Effac. ; 
at Bradfleld and Balliol College, O.Kford 
Arrived in India 1913 and served in the 
Punjab as Asst. Commissioner; transferred 


to Delhi as City Magistrate, 1916; special I 
duty on staff of Lieutenant-Governor, Pnnjah, 
1917 ; special duty under Civil Coimnissioner 
of Occupied Territories, Mesopotamia, 1917 ; 
Political Ageut and H. M.’s Consul at Masfcat, 
1919 ; special assistant to llesident in Kash- 
mir, 1921 ; Political Agent and H. M.’s 
Consul, Maskat, 1923 ; Secretary to Agent 
to Governor- General in Eajputana, September 
1924; ditto Baluchistan, 1927; Political 
C Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Quetta- 
Pishin, 1928; Political Agent, Sibi, 1931; 
Deputy Secretary to the Goverimient of 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 
1932 ; Officiating Secretary, October 1932. 
Address: Government of India, Delhi and 
Simla. 

Wll^TERBOTHAM, SiK Geoffrey Leonard, 
Kt. (1986), B.A (Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, 
Messrs. Wallace A Co. 6. 7 Oct. 1889. m. 
Hilda, youngest d-of D. Norton, C.S.I. Jidue. : 
CoH-Malvern and Magdalene Coll., Cainliridge. 
Business in India since 1912; apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bomiiay, 1920 ; Member. Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 192t5-27 ; Vice-President, 
Bombiiy Chamber of Commerce, 1927 and 
1932. President, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, 1929 and 1 934. President, Associat- 
ed Chambers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1929. Address : Monte Rosa, Dady Sett Hill, 
Bombay 6. 

WOODHEAD, Sir .Torn (Ackroyd), The Hon. 
K.C.S.I. (1934); C.I.E. (1931); Finance 
Merabei', Government of Bengal, b. 19 June 
1881. m. Alice Mary Wadsworth. Edue.: 
Bradford Grammar School, Clare College, 
Cambridge. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904 ; Asst. Magistrate and Collector, Mymen- 
sinsh ; Sub-Divisional Officer, Hailakaudi, 
1906-07; Joint Magte., Chittagong, 1008-09 ; 
Magistrate and Collector, 1909-10 ; Magistrate 
and" Collector, Faridpur, 1911-16 ; Magistrate 
and Collector, Mymensingh, 1916-17 ; Addl. 
Judge, Alipur, 1917-18; First Land Acquisi- 
tion Collector, Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
1918-24; Offg. Chairman, Improvement 
Trust, 1924; Financial Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Beng,a], 1924-27; Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Govt, of India, 
1927-28; Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1928-32; Officiating 
Commerce Member, Government of India, 


1931; Represented Government of India on 
Burma Round Table Coafereucc ; Finance 
Member, Government of Bengal, 1932 ; 
Ag, Governor of Bengal, 1934, Addnvs : 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta, 

WRIGHT. SIR Whaum Owen, Kt., O.B.E,, 
V.D., Director, Parry A Co. Ltd., xMadras; /j. 
11 August 1882; m. Barbara, d. of the late F. 
Miilljily, D.r.G., Madras Police. AW^/e : 
St. Paul’s School, London, Moml)er, Jladr.as 
Legislative Council ; Presidimt, J.ocal Board ; 
Imperial Bank of India; Chainnaii. Madras 
Telephone Co., Director, llenailes Insurauie 
Co., and Various Other Companies; Chairman, 
Madras Ciiamber of Commerce. Addrees ; 
Bens Gardens, Adyar, Jladras. 

VAIN, The Hon. Sir Lee Ah. K-i-H., Bar-at- 
Law, M. L.C., Bx-Presideiit, Rangoon Coriiora- 
tion. Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests. 6, April 1874, Edue. : Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address : Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 

ZAFRUbLA Khan, ciuuDiirui Sir ifriiAM- 
MAD, Kt., B.A. (Honours) Punjab, LL.B. 

j (Honours) London ; Bavristcr-at-Law (Lin- 
coln’s Inn); Member of the Oovernor- 
(ieneral’s Executive Council (Depts. of 

I Commerce and Railways), 6. Bth Feb. 189:1. 
m. Badruu Nissa Begum, eldest daughter of 
the late Mr. S. A. Khan, J.C.S, (Bihar and 

I Orissa). Ediic. at Government College, Lahore, 
icing’s College, ami Lincoln’s Inii, Loudon; 
Advocate, Slalkot, Punjab, 1914-1 (i ; practised 
in Lahore High Court, 1916-35 ; Editor, 
“ Indian Case.s ,” 1916-32 ; Law' Lecturer, 

University Law' College, Lahore, 1019-1924; 
Member, Punjab Legislative Council. 1926-35; 
Member, Punjab Provincial Reforms Com- 
mittee ; Delegate, Indian Round Table 
Conference, 19:10, 1931 and 1932 ; Member, 
Consultative Committee 1932 ; Delegate, to 
the .Toint Select Committee of Parliaihent on 
Indian Reforms, 1933 ; President, AH-lndia 
Muslim League, 1931 : Crown t'ounse], 
Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 to Juno 
1932. Member of the Governcn'-Gcneral’.H 
Executive Council, 1932. Publications. 

“ Indian Cases ” ; the Criminal Law Journal 
of India ; Reprints of Purijai) Criminal Ruling, 
A''ol. IV ; and I’iftecu Years’ Digest. 
Address : Delhi or .Simla. 
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I NDIA ; His Excellency 
V xcTOK Alexander John ^ 

Hope, Marquess of Lin- ” » B ||i||p|Jw ^W 
lithgow, K.T., G.M.S.I., G.M. ■ 
l.E-j O.B.E., D,L., T.D., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India. 

Born : 24th Sept. 1887 ; eldest 
son of ist Mai'quess and Hon. f 

Hersey de Moleyns, 3rd daughter 

of 4 th Lord Yen try, jk 

Succeeded father 190S. 
ikfarm’tf .*1911, Doreen Maud, 

2nd daughter of Rt. Hon. Sir 
F. Milner, 7th Bt. Twin sons, 
three daughters. Heir: s. Earl 
of Hopetoun, q.v. 

Educated : Eton. 

Earl of Hopetoun 1703, Vis- 
count Althrie, Baron Hope, 

1703 ; Baron Hopetoun (U.K.) 

1809 ; Baron Niddry (U.K.) 

1814 ; Lord Lieutenant of West 

Lothian ; Chairman of Market Supply Committee since 1933 ; Director 
of the Bank of Scotland, Scottish Widows Fund and Life Assurance 
Society, J. & P. Coats, Ltd., Scottish Agricultural Industries Ltd., 
British Assets Trust Ltd. ; President of Edinburgh and East of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Served European War, 1914-18 (despatches) ; and commanded ist 
Lothians and Border Armoured Car Company, 1920-26 ; Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, 1 922-24 ; Deputy Chairman of Unionist Party Organi- 
sation, 1924-26; President of Navy League, 1924-31; Chairman, Depart- 
mental Committee on Distribution and Prices of Agricultural produce, 
1923 ; Chaumian, Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 1926-28 ; 
Chairman Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 1933. 
Assumed charge as Viceroy and Governor-General of India, April 
1936. 

Recreations : Golf, Shooting. 

Address : The Viceroy’s House, New Delhi. Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 
Private Secretary : J. G. Laithwaite, Esq. 

Military Secretary : Lt-Col. H. H. Stable. 

Stwgean : Lt.-Colonel H. H. Elliot. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNQL. 

H.E. General .Sir Robert A. Cassels, G.C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., 
{Commander-in’Chief in India). 

The Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, K.C.S.I., C.B.E., I.C.S. {Industries 
and Labour). 

The Hon'ble Sir N. N. Sircar, Kt., Bar-at-Law, [Law). 

The Hon'ble Sir James Grigo, K.C.B. {Finance). 

The Hon'ble Sir Henry Craik, Bart, K.C.S.I. {Home). 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, Kt., C.S.I., C.T.E., 
O.B.E. {Education, Health and Lands). 

The Hon’ble Chaudhri .Sir Zafrullah Khan, Kt. {Railway and 
Commerce ) , 
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^ ^ ^ West African Currency Com- 

mittee, 1911 ; Principal Clerk 
in the Office of Insurance Commissioners, 1912 ; Secretary 
to Insurance Commissioners, 1913 ; Secretary, Ministry of Shipping, 
1917-ig ; Additional Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
April 1919 ; Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919 ; Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, 1919-22 ; Joint Under-Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1920. Permanent Under-Secretaiy 
of State at the Home Of&ce, 1922 to 1932. 


Assumed charge as Governor of Bengal 1932. 
Address : Government House, Calcutta. 
Private Secretary : L. G. Pinnell, I.C.S. 


Military Secretary : Colonel R. B. Butler, C.B.E., M.C. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

.The Hon’ble Sir John xVckroyd Woodhead, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S. 
[Vice-President). 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazim-ud-Din, K.C.I.E. ^ 

The Hon’ble Sir Robert Niel Reid, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S. 

The Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter, K.C.S.I. 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Mohi-ud-din Faroqui, Khan Bahadur. 
The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Haque. 
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B ihar : His Excellency 
Sir James David 
SiFTON, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 

C.S.I,, C.I.E., I.C.S., Governor . 
of Bihar. 

Bom : 17th April 1878, Son of 
Thomas Elgood Sifton. 

Educated : Godolphin School, 

St. Paul’s School and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, M.A. 

Married : Harriette May, 
daughter of Thomas William 
Shettle : two sons and two 
daughters. 

Entered Indian Civil Service, 

27th Nov. 1902 and served in 
Bengal as Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector and Assistant 
Settlement Officer, Chota 
Nagpur, 1904 ; Joint Magistrate 

and Deputy Collector, March 1911 ; Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 
April 1912 : Settlement Officer, Chota Nagpur, 1913 ; Magistrate and 
Collector of Shaha,bad, 1915 ; Secretary to Government, Financial and 
Municipal Departments, August, 1917 : Deputy Commissioner, Ranchi, 
December, 1923 ; Chief Secretary to Government, Bihar and Orissa, 
March, 1925 ; Member Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, May 1927 ; 
Offg. Governor of Bihar and Orissa, June 1929 and again June 1930. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 7th April 1932. 
Recreations: Tennis, Golf and Shooting. 

Clubs: East India United Service, Bengal United Service, 



Address : Governor's Camp, Bihar. 

Private Secretary. 

Major P. T. Clarke. 

Members of the Executive Council. 

The Hon’ble Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha, M.A., B.L. 
The Hon’ble Mr. P. C. Tallents, C.ST.. C.I.E., I.C.S. 
Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Saiyid Abdul Aziz, Bar-at~Law. 
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Doreen Geraldine Browne, 
youngest daughter of the 6th Marquess of Sligo. 

Heir: S. Hon. Norton Cecil Michael Knatchbtjll, 
Born : 11th February, 1922. 

Educated : Wellington, R.M.A., Woolwich. Served 

European War, 1915-18 (despatches thrice, M.C.) ; M.P. 
(U) Ashford Division, Kent, 1931-33 ; Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary to Secretary of State for India, 1932-33. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Bombay on 9th Decem- 
ber, 1933. 

Address : Government House, Bombay. 

Private Secretary : C. H. Bristow, B.A. (Cantab), I.C.S., J.P, 
Military Secretary : Lt. -Colonel C. G. Toogood, D.S.O. 
Surgeon : Major P. A. Opie, M.B., R.A.M.C. 

Members of Executive Council ; 

The Hon’ble Sir Robert Duncan Bell, K.C.S.I., 
C.I.E., I.C.S., M.A., B.Sc. (Ed.), J.P. {Vice-President). 
The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper, J.P. 

Ministers : 

The Hon'ble Diwan Bahadur S. T. Kambli, B.A., LL.B., 


The PIon'ble Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt 
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QE^T^R^AL PRO- 
Hy^ 

M arried : Edna Gowan 

Ei^MCf?|(S(:? at Elstre^ School ^ 

sity College, London, 1901- / — ' — 

02. 

Under Secretary to C. P. Government, 1904-08; officiated 
as Under Secretary, Commerce and Industries Department, 
Government of India, July to November 1908, Settlement 
Officer, Hoshangabad District 1913-18 ; Financial Secretary 
to Government of C. P. 1918-1921, Deputy Commissioner, 
Nagpur 1923-25; Financial Secretary to Government 1925-27; 
Chief Secretary, March 1927 ; Revenue and Finance Member, 
C. P. Government, July 1932. 

Assumed charge as Governor of C. P. i6th September, 
1933 - 

Address: Government House, Nagpur. 

Private Secretary : Capt. J. H. Caesar, M.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon'ble Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao, Bar-at-Law. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Eyre Gordon, C.S.I., C.I.E., I.C.S, 


Ministers : 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Khaparde, B.A., LL.B. 
The I-Ion’ble Rai Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, B.A. 
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M ADRAS: His P:xcel- 
LENcy John Francis 
Ashi-EY, Lord Erskine, 
G.C.I.E., Governor of Madras. 

Born : 26th April, 1893, 
eldest son of 12th eaid of Mar 
and Kellie. 

Married : igig Lady 
Marjorie Heivey, eldest 
daughter of 4th Marquess of 
Bristol, q.v., four sons. 

Heir : s. Master of 
Erskine, q.v. 

Educated: Eton, Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Lieut, E, of O. Scots Guards ; 
late Lieut. Scots Guai'ds, 
M.P. (U.) Westonsuper-Mare 
Division of Somerset 1922-23 
and since 1924. Asst. Private 
Secretary (unpaid) to Rt. Hon. 
Walter Long, (1st Lord of 
Admiralty), 1920-21 ; Parliamentary Private Secretary (unpaid) 
to the Postma.ster-General, (Sir W. Joynson Hicks), 1923; Principal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary 1924 ; Assistant Govern- 
ment Whip in National Government, 1932. 

Assumed charge as Governor of Madras 15th November 1934. 
Address : Government House, Madras. 

Private Secretary : D. H. Elwin, I.C.S. 

Military Secretary : Major T, F. H. J. J. Kelly, O.B.E. 
Surgeon: Major D. P. Johnstone, - C.I.E., O.B.E., R.A M C 
(Retd.) 

MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi 
Navudu, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannirselvam. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Souter, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., I.C.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. G. T. H. Bracken, C.S.L, C.I.E., I.C.S, 

Ministers : 

The Hon’ble the Raja of Bobbili, K.C.I.E, 

The Hon'ble Mr, P. T. Rajan. 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur S. Kumaraswamy Reddiyar. 
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Educated : Winchester and - * v 

King’s College, Cambridge. ^ ^ M 

Assistant Magistrate and '' W* 

Collector and Settlement 
Officer in Bengal ; Settle- 
ment Officer, 1909; Joint 
Magistrate and Deputy 

Collector, 1910 ; Transferred to Bihar and Orissa, 1912, 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 1913: temporarily employed 
by Revenue and Statistics Department, India Office, 1915 
Magistrate and Collector, 1916 ; served under Government of 
India, Army Department, 1918 ; Secretary to Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department, 1919 ; Director of 
Land Records, 1923 ; Offg. Commissioner, 1925 ; confirmed 
1028 : Offe. Member. Board of Revenue, 1932 ; member. 
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P UNJAB: H i s 

Excellency Sir 
Herbert William 
Emerson, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 
C.B.E., Governor of Punjab. 
Born : ist June i8Si. 
Educated: Calday 
Grange Grammar School ; 
Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1905 ; Manager, 
Bashahr State, 1911-14 ; 
Superintendent and Settle- 
ment Officer, Mandi State, 
1915 ; Assistant Commis- 
sioner and Settlement 
Officer, Punjab, 1917 ; 
Deputy Commissioner, 1922 ; Secretary to Government, 
Finance Department, 1926 ; Chief Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, 1927-28 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department 1930-32. 

Assumed charge as Governor of the Punjab on 13th April, 

1933 - 

Address: Punjab Governor’s Camp. 

Private Secretary: Major R. T. Lawrence, C.I.E., 
M.C. 

MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon'ble Sir D, J. Boyd, K.C.I.E., I.C.S. 

The PIon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzaffar Khan, 

C.I.E. 

Ministers ; 

The Hon’ble Sir Jogendra Singh. 

The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Sir*Gokul Chand Narang, M.A., Ph.D. 
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Hi^RY Graham Haig, 

Governor of the United ^ 

Deas, daughter' of J. Deas, 

Service,' 1905 ; Under- 
Secretary to Government of 

U. P. 1910-12 ; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1915" 
19, Deputy Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1920 ; Secretary, Fiscal Commission, 1921-22, 
attached to Lee Commission, 1923-24. Private Secretary 
to Viceroy, 1925 ; Secretary to Government of India, Home 
Department, 1926-30 ; Home Member, Government of India, 
i930-34« 

Assumed charge as Governor of the U. P. on 6th Decem- 
ber, 1934. 

Address : Governor’s Camp, U. P. 

Private Secretary : Major D. A. Brett, M.C. 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Mahakaj Singh, Kt., C.I.E., 
M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. M. Clay, C.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E., I.C.S. 
Ministers : 

The Hon’ble Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Kt., 
Bar-at-Law. 

The Hon’ble Sir Jwala P. Srivastava, Kt., M.Sc., A.M.S.T. 
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A GAR; Shrtmant 
T H A K O R E ShRI 
Yaverkhanji Gam- 
bhirKhanji Chowan, the 
Ruling Chief of Agar, in 
Gujarat States Agency. 

Born : On 19th Taniiarv 
1899. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the 4th December 1931, 

Educated:' At the Tuluk- 
dari School at Godhra. 

The Thakore Saheb is a , 
keen sportsman and has won 
many prizes and medals. He 
is also keen on hunting and 
has shot many Tigers and Panthers. 

Married : To the daughters of the Thakore Sahebs of 
Nalia and Napad.' 

Origin : The Rulers of the State belong to the Chowan 
(Pavapati clan) of Rajputs who were later converted to the 
Mahomadan faith and are now classed as Musalmans. 

Total annual income Rs. 50,000. 

Area : 17 square miles with 29 Villages. 

The Agar State is situated on the Bank of Ashvan River. 

The State enjoys Criminal and Civil powers and is under 
the direct control of the Political Agent, Gujarat States 
Agency. 

Rule of primogeniture is applied to the State. 

The nearest railway station is Kaledia (G. B. S. Rly), at 
a distance of about five miles from the Capital. 

The Thakore Salieb has visited many principal cities in 
India and has two younger brothers. 
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A KALKOT:: Shrimant 
V I j A y A s I N H Fattesinh 
" Bhosle, Raja Saheb 

of Akalkot. 

Born : i3tli December 1915. 

Education : Passed the Diploma 
Examination of the Raikumar 
College, Rajkot, attended for some 
time the Deccan College, Poona, 
completed his- training in admini- 
stration at Bangalore and made 
extensive tours in Northern India. 

Married : On 23rd February 
1934 Princess Kamla Raje (Shanta 
Devi) of Gwalior but unfortunately 
Shrimant Shanta Devi Rani 
Saheb expired on 19th March 
1934 Akalkot. 

Area of State : miles. 

Population : 92, 605. 

Capital town: Akalkot {Sholapur District). 

The State for the purpose of administration is divided into a Taluka — 
Akalkot and two Pethas — Piliv and Kurla. Up to 26th February 
1936 owing to minority, the State was administered by the Dowager 
Rani Saheb Shrimant Tarabai Saheb as Regent with the help of a 
Government Adviser. Shrimant Vijayasinh Raja Saheb having 
attained majority, was invested with full powers of administration 
of the State on 27th February 1936 by the Government of India, 

Judicial : An independent High Court Bench established in I93i< 
Educational : Primary education free to backward and depressed 
classes and girls of all castes and creeds. Free Secondary education 
to girls. Scholarships and freeships in Secondary and Higher 
education. A separate High School for girls has been newly opened. 

Local Self-Government : Municipality at Akalkot and Taluka 
District Local Board, 

General : A New Water Works Scheme costing about Rs. 10.25 
lacs is nearing completion. Provision for a bridge on the Bori river 
has been made in this project. Town-planning and removing congestion 
in the town is in progress , A Development Scheme has been undertaken. 

Dewan : Mn. V. B. Parulekar, B.A. He is also the District 
Magistrate and District and Sessions Judge. 

Chief Police Officer : Rao Bahadur S. R. Jagd alb. 

State, Engineer in charge Akalkot Water Works : Mr. B. M. 

Bachal, L.C.E. 
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A UNDH : S hrimant 
Bhavanrao Shrini- 
WASRAO alias Bala- 
SAHEB Pant Pratinidhi, 
the Ruler of Aundh, is a 
graduate of the Bombay 
University and a treaty 
Chief. His age is 67 and he 
is married to Shrimati Sau- 
bhagyawati Ramabai Saheb 
alias Maisaheb from the 
Rode family of Poona. 

Heir-Apfarent: Shki- 
MANT Bhagwantrao alias 
Bapusaheb who is 16 years 
of age. 

Shrimant Pan tsaheb is alive to the rapid progress going 
on in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State in 1924. Its strength consists of 
39 members with a predominating popular element. A 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes two female 
members. The Assembly is competent to discuss any subject 
and pass resolutions without restrictions, while the Annual 
Budget is passed item by item. 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931, a Darbar has 
been formed to run on the administration. It is a miniature 
Executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and a 
minister appointed from the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Ruler takes considerable interest in 
Rural Uplift and is making vigorous efforts in that 
direction. 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Picture Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and the Life of Shivaji in three picture 
volumes. He also takes great interest in physical exercise 
and has written in English a book on the subject called 
“ The Surya Namaskars,” which has become very popular 
throughout India. 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have got Village Panchayats. 
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B ALASINOR : His Highness 
Nawab Sahkb Babi 
S H R I Jamiatichanji, 
Bahadur, the present Ruler, of 
Balasinor State, in the Gujarat 
Agency. 

Born : loth November 1894. 

Ascended the Gadi on 31st 
December 1915. 

Educated : At the Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, where he 
achieved the Diploma. After- 
wards His Highness joined the 
r V , ^ ^ Dehra 


Imperial Cadet Corps, 

Dun and returned with success. , ‘ if" 

Imperial Cadet Corps uniform. 
literary taste and can compose ^ 

poetry in Urdu and Gujarathi. 

He is also endowed with the 

natural gift of composing drama and plays which are well admired 
in the province of Gujarat. 

Married : First with H. H. Begum Saheba Shri Subhan Bakhte 
Saheba, daughter of the Heir-apparent of Juna.gadh State, but she 
died. At present His Highness the Nawab Saheb has three 
Begum Sahebas : ( i ) H. H. Shri Sardar Begum Saheba. (2) H. H. 
Shri Khurshed Begum Saheba. (3) H. H. Shri Zohra Begum Saheba. 
The senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-I3egum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920. who unfortun- 
ately died in infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to two daughters. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and 
well-known Babi Sunni Pathan dynasty. The ancestors of His 
Highness were the decendants of Sher Khanji Babi, son of Bahadur 
Khanji Babi, a distinguished officer in the Inperial Service at Delhi, 
who enjoyed a very high position at the time of the Mughal, 
Emperors. Even to-day the same magnificent position is fully 
maintained. The Rulers of this clan have been famous not for their 
kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for their luxuriance of 
benevolence and exuberance of munificence throughout Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. 

Military Force : 60 Cavalry, 177 Infantry and 10 guns. 
permanent Salute : g guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
(if adoption. He is also a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. 

Balasinor State is a second class State in. the Bombay Presidency 
with high Civil and Criminal powers. 

Area of the State : x8g sqnsxe voiXes. 

Population : 52,525 1931- 
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B ANGANAPALLE : Nawab 
Mir Fazle Ali Khan 
Bahadur, the present 
Ruler of Banganapalle, the only 
Muslim State in South India. 
Born: 1901. 

Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on the 6th July 
1922. 

Educated : At St. Geoi'ge 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. The Newington Insti* 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920. 

Married : The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad Ali Khan Bahadur, 
in 1924. 

After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
, , the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married in the year r 930 i a lady from 
I the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur. 

Recreation : Tennis and Billiards. 

The Ruler exercises full control over the administration of the 
State. During the short period of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur has given practical proof of his keen interest in every branch 
of the administration and is striving bard to do everything that can 
be done for the welfare of his loving subjects. The Nawab Sahib 
;;(i Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes, , 

J Heir-Apparent: Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur, 

born I2th October 1925. 

Salute: 9 guns. Area of the State 275 square miles. 

Population : 40.000. Annual Revenue : Rs. 4 lakhs. 

There are diamond deposits in the State, also copper and coal 
mines. “ Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful and conditions of 
working ideal ” is the view expressed by Geologists about the Diamond 
mines. The State is also rich in slab deposits. The chief food grain is 
cholum. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan. 

Mir Iqbal Hussain Sahib Bahadur, B.A., B.L. 

Munsiff: Khazi Ghulam Mahamood Sahib. 

TahsHdar : Syed Imam Sahib, B.A; 

Mc^istraie : Syed Ali Naqui Sahib. 
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B ANHDA: HisHighnses 

M A H A R A W A L J I SlIREE 
1 N D R A S I N H J I PrATAP- 
SINHJI, Ruler of Bansda State in ! 

Gujarat, belongs to the Solanki ' 

clan of Rajputs and traces his ■ . 

descent from Sidhraj Jaysinh, 

the famous and illustrious • 

Emperor of Gujarat in the 
twelfth century. 

Born : i6th February 1888. ^ 

Educated : at the Rajkumar Mb 

College, Rajkot. 

Accession to Gadi : nth • ,! 

November 191 1. > 

Married: A. S. Shreemati M ‘'i 

Anandkun verba Sahiba, jk m * \ 1 

daughter of late Raolji Shree of R 

Clubs: Willingdon Club, 

Bombay ; Hindu Gymkhana, Bombay ; Shree Digvir Club, Bansda. 
Heir : Yuvraj Shree Digvirendrasinhji Sahib, born on the 
ist October 1927. 

Area of State : 215 Square Miles. Fopulation : ^^8, 8o'j. 

Revenue : Rs. 7,58,538. Salute : 9 Guns_. 

His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

RELATIVES. 

Brother : Rajkumar Shree Pravinsinhji. 

Nephews : K. S. Narendrasinhji, K. S. Gnanshyamsinhji, 
K. S. Vikramsinhji, K. S. Bhupendrasinhji, K. S. Pradumansinhji, 
K. S. Nrupendrasinhji. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : H. P. Buck, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : V. B. Mohile, L.M. & S. 

Private Secretary : Mr. G. I. Purohit. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. V. K. Mobile. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. T. B. Upadhyay. 

Nyayadhish : A. N. Vansia, B.A., LL.B. 

Forest Officer : B. H. Upadhyay, D.D.R. 

Police Superintendent: Mr. J. B. Chowhan. 

Palace Physician : Dr. B. L. Trivedi, M.B.B.S., D.T.M, 

State Engineer : M. M. Parmar, B.Sc., A.M.I.C.E. (London). 
Inspector of Schools : Mr. E. Adhvaryu. 

Head Master : T. P. Buck, B.A. 

Riyasat Officer : Mr. F. R. Jadeja. 

Auditor: R. M. Gandhi, F.C.S. (London). 

Abhari Supervisor : Mr. G. K. Desai. , 

Garden Superintendent : A. S. Mahfuze, F.R.H.R (Londo^. 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineer : Mr. M. M. Parmar, B. bc. 
(London), A.M.I.C.E. 
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B ANSWARA: H I s 
Highness Rayan Rai 
Maharajadhiraj Maha~ 
RAWALjr Sahib Shri Sir Pirthi 
S iNGHji Bahadur, K.C.I.E;, 
(1933) of Banswara. 

Born: 15th July 1888. 
Date of succession : 8th Janu- 
ary 1914. Invested with full 
ruling powers in March 1914. 
Descended from the eldest 
branch of the premier clan of 
Shishodia Rajputs now ruling 
in Mewar, and is twenty-first 
in descent from Maharawal 
Jagmal Singhji, who founded 
Banswara in 1527 A. D. 

Educated at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Married, 

Hereditary Salute : 13 guns. 
His Highness is a member of 
the Chamber of Princes. 

His Highness has proved himself to be a wise and efficient Ruler, 
and his practical Imowledge of the work of each Department in the 
State has been, an important factor in its progress, which has been 
abundantly manifested by the increase of the State revenue and the 
general well-being of the people. On the outbreak of the Great War 
(1914-T919), His Highness offered his personal services and placed the 
resources of the State at the disposal of Government. 

Recreations : Riding, Shooting, Outdoor games, etc. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Raj Kumar Sahib Shri Chandraveer 
Singhji, born in 1909. 

Second Son : Maharaj Kumar Sahib Shri Narpat Singhji, born in 
May 1921. 

Area of State : 1946 square miles. Population : 2,60,670. 
Revenue: Rs. 9 lacs. Infantry: Prithwi Ilifles, 

Banswara, the Southernmost State in Rajputana, has been described 
as the most beautiful portion of Rajputana, especially just after the 
rains. The principal rivers are the Mahi and, the Anas. The State i.s 
believed to be rich in minerals, and has been twice surveyed and settled, 
the last Land Revenue Settlement was made in 1914-1917, The 
State has many archaeological relics, and considerable fertile soil. 
Capital : Banswara of 10,244 population, about 60 miles distant 
from Rahlam and 64 miles from Dohad on B, B. & C. I. Ry. Dak 
Bungalow at the Capital. 

Administration of the State is conducted by His Plighness with the 
assistance of a Diw'an on I’olitical, Foreign and Judicial side, and a 
Home Minister on the Executive side. Besides, the State has a 
Judicial and a Legislative Council, of which the Diwan is President. 
Agency : Southern Rajputana States Agency. 

Diwan: Mr. Jitendra S. Mehta, B. A., LL.B., Advocate. 

Home Minister : Mr. Nand Lal Banerji. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : Mr. Fauj Mal Kothari. 
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B ARAMBA: Raja Shree 

Narayan Chandra 
Birbar Mangaraj Maha- 
PATRA, Ruling Chief of Baramba 
State, Eastern States Agency, 

The State was founded by 
Matakishore Rout in 1305 A.D. 

The Present Ruler is the 22nd 
descendant of the dynasty. 

Boryi: on the loth January 1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On the 
2oth August 1922 ; was formally 
installed on the i6th Jaauary 1935 
when the State was released from 
the minority administration of the 
Government. 

Education : Passed the Chiefs’ 

College Diploma Examination from 
the Raj-Kumar College,, Raipur in 
1931 and then educated in the 
Ewing Christian College, Allahabad. 

Married : On the 24th May 1934 to the eldest Princess of late 
Rajkumar Dayanidhi Deb and grand-daughter of Sir Basudeb Sudhal 
Deb, K.c.i.E., late Raja of Bamra. 

General : Compulsory primary education is imparted free through- 
out the State to all, irrespective of caste and creed. Several schools have 
been opened specially for the low caste people in order to encourage 
education of aboriginal classes. There is also a Secondary School 
in the State. For higher studies and technical training State stipends 
are granted, Madat (prepared opium) and liquor are strictly prohi- 
bited in the State. People receive every kind of medical aid free from 
two charitable dispensaries maintaiired by the State. 

Forest materials and agricultural produce are the chief exports 
from tire State. The State is famous for its Maniabandhi cloth which 
has a large sale in most parts of Orissa. Home industry such as 
weaving, making baskets, ornaments, ivory works and brass wares, 
etc., are fostered by the State. Cattle rearing and agriculture are the 
main profession of the general masses. 

Heir : Jubraj Shree Krishna Chandra Deb : born on the 19th 
April 1935. Area / 143 sq. miles. Population 46^688. Annual Income 
Rs. 1,00,000, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Diwan : Mandardhar Naik, Esqr., B.A. 

Asst. Diwan : Ragunath Mishra, Esqr., B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. Surendra Komar Das. 

Inspector of Police : Gunanidhi Patnaik, Esqr. 

Forest Officer i Janardan Patnaik, Esqr, 

Head Master, Mohan Subudhi Secondary School : Kueamani Rath, 

Esqr., B.A. 

Office Superintendent : Pearymohan Patnaik, Esqr. 
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B ari A; MajorHis Highness 
, MaHaraol Shree Sir 
Ranjitsinhji, K.C.S.I., 
Ruler of Baria. 

Bom: lOth. July 1886. 
Educated: At Rajkutnar 

College, Rajkot ; Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England. 

Married : In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla. 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 20th 
February 1908. Assumed full 
Ruling Powers May 1908. 

Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Second Son : Raj Komar Shree Heerasinhji. 

Grandson, eldest son of Heir-Apparent : , Raj Komar Shree 
J iTSINHJI, 

Family : Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner. 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Punch Mahals from the British Government. 

Area of State : 8x3 square miles. Population : 159,429. 

Gross Average Revenue : Twelve lacs. 

Salute : Permanent 9 ; Personal ii. 

Recreation: Pig-sticking, Polo, Tiger-hunting, etc. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan : , Rao Bahadur Moxii-al L. Parekh, M.A., LL.B. 

Officer Commanding State Forces : Lt.-Col. Maharaj Naharsinhji. 
Personal Staff Officer : Captain Kalliansinh. 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate: U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. Sheth, Esq. 
Medical Department : Dr. J. H. Kumbhani, M.B.B.S., D.T.M., 
F.C.P.S. 

Electrical Department: M. L. Paxel, Esq., D.F.H. (London). 

P. W. D. Department : C. S. Malkan, Esq., B.E. (Civil), A.M.I.E. 
Education Department : G. L. Pandya, Esq., M.A., B.T. 

Banking Department : Chandolal N. Shah, Esq. 
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B ARODA ; His Highness 

Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel , 

Samsher Bahadur, G.C.S. I., G. 

C.I.E.. LL.D., Maharaja of ' 

Born: 1863. Ascended the ^ 

Educated : Privately. 

Married: In 1880 Shri '.W 

Chimnabai Saheb, a princess )/; , 

belonging to the House of 1 a ' ' 

Tanjore, who died in 1885. 

Married Second time in ^ 

1 88 “5, Shri Chimnabai Saheb 

of the Ghatge family of the — = 

De was State. 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930. 

was deputed to the third session of the Round lab. 

His Highness, 1932- 

Publications . 

(i) From Cffisar to Sultan; (2) Famine notes 
(4) Selected letteir 
Recreation 
Address 
Heir : 

Area of the State 
Population : 2,. 

Revenue : 

Salute : 21 guns. 

executive council. 

President. 

Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, K.C.I.E., Dewan. 
COUNCILLORS. 

SimiMANT Yuvakaj Pratapsinh Gaekwae (Karma Sachia). 
COL^ Kumae Shivra, Singh B.A., (Ma«tra Sachiv &■ Khar 

Karbhari). 

MANIHAA Baxabha. Banavaxi, BA. LL.B., MA (PBNN.) 

Sachiv). ^ : 

GOPAL Krishna Dandekar, E,A., 1 X.B., Uga, Remembrance. 


(3) Speeches 


Billiards, tennis, shooting, 
7 ' Baroda, Gujerat, Western In 
Shrimanx Yuvaraj Pratapsine 
' ? ; 8,164 square miles. 

,443.007 (1931)- 
247.30 lakhs. 


Rs. 
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B ARWANI : His High- 
ness Dkvisinghji, 
Rana Saheb of Barwani 
(Minor), Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 


ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 
Being educated at Daly College, Indore. 
Area of State : 1,178 square miles. 

Population : 141,110, 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. ' 


Salute : ii guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dewan and President. 

Diwan Bahadur H. N. Gosalia, M.A., LL.B, 
Revenue Member. 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 
Judicial Member. 

Rai Saheb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, B.A., LL.B. 
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B AUDH : Raja Narayan 
Prasad Dev, the present 
Ruler of Baudh. 

Born: On the 14th March, 1904. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur, where he passed 
the Diploma Examination with 
brilliant success and distinction 
heading the list of successful 
candidates from all the Chiefs’ 

Colleges in India. 

Succeeded: On the loth March 
1913 and was installed on the 
Gadi on the 14th March 1925. 

Married : The second sister 
of the present Ruler of 
Athmallik State in 1923. 

Baudh is an ancient princi- 
pality founded in the early part 
of the nth Century A.D. The 
rulers of this State belong to the 
Solar Race and the present ruler is 43rd in descent from the founder. 

The Raja Saheb is a very able administrator and a sympathetic 
Ruler. He is held in high esteem by his subjects and officials alike. 
All the Political Officers of the Biitish Government who visited the 
State fi’om time to time left with very high appreciation of the adminis- 
tration. The Raja Saheb was invested with the powers of a Sessions 
Judge in 1933. He represented the Rulers of Orissa States at the 
Chamber of Princes from 1929-31 and has again been re-elected this 
year for another term. There have been vast and marked improve- 
ments in all branches of administration during his rule and further 
improvements are in the offing. There are three fully equipped 
hospitals in the State and also one veterinary hospital. The present 
Ruler has established a High School at the Headquarters, two middle 
schools in the interior and has greatly increased the number of Primary 
Schools. Numerous buildings have been constracted for State 
irustitutsons both at Headquarters and in the interior. Construction 
and improvements of roads and irrigation schemes are in hand. 
During the minority of the Ruler, the Baudh-Daspalla road 
joining this State with two Railway heads, Sambalpur in the north and 
Khordha Road in the South was constructed at considerable expense. 
In furtherance of quick communications, the construction of telephone 
lines throughout the State is now in progress. 

During the Great War the State and its people stood loyally by 
the British Government. The total war contributions and subscrip- 
tions towards the various funds and loans amounted to Rs. 2,90,385. 
The Ruler also made liberal contributions towards the Viceroy’s 
Earthquake Funds, Flood Relief Fund, Silver Jubilee Fund, etc., etc. 
Area of the State : 1,264 .sq. miles. Population: 1,35,248. 

Annual Income : Rs. 4,50,000. 

Post and Telegraph Office : Baudh-Raj. 

Railway Station : Sambalpur, (B.N. Ry.) 
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B HAVNAGAR: His High- 
ness Maharaja Raol 
Shree Krishna- kumar 
S iNHji, Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar. 


Born: 19th May 1912. His 
Highness is a Gohel Rajput 
and a direct descendant of 
Sajakji who is said to have 
settled in the country about 
1260. 


Educated : Harrow, England. 


Married: In 1931 to Vijiaba 
Saheba, the 3rd daughter of 
Yuvaraj Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Bhojrajji of Gondal. Has two 
sons. 


Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
the death of his father, Maharaja 
Sir Bhavsmhji, K.C.S.I., on 17th July 1919. Invested with full 
ruling pow'ers on i8th April 1931. 

Heir-Apparent : MauA-raj Kumar Shri Veerbhadrasinhji. 

Second Son : Maharaj Kumar Shri Shivabhadrasinhji. 

Area of the State : 2,961 square miles. 

Average Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,89,22,590. 

Population (1931) .' ' 500,274. 

Chief Products : Grain, Cotton, Sugar Cane and Salt. 

The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles in length. The Port 
of Bhavnagar has a good and safe harbour for shipping. 

The noteworthy features in the administration of the State are 
the entire separation of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority. The authority and powers of all the 
heads of Department-s are clearly defined and each within his own 
.sphere is independent of the others being directly responsible to the 
State Council. 


STATE COUNCIL. 

President : Sir Prabhashankar D, Pattani, K.C.I.E. 

Members: 

Diwan Bahadur T. K. Trivedi. 

Khan Bahadur S. A. Goghawala, M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law. 
Mr. A. P. Pattani, M.A. (Cantab). 

Salute . 13 guns. Capital Town: Bhavnagar. 
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B IJAWAR: His Highness 
Bharat Dharam- 
INDU Maharaja Sawai Sir 
Sawant Singh Bahadur, 

K.C.I.E., of Bijawar. 

Born: 25th November 
1877 ; ascended the Gadi 
in June igoo. 

Married : First into the 
Bundelkhandi Ponwar family 
of Sonrai in Jhansi district 
and secondly in 1913 into that 
of Diwan Gajraj Singh, a 
jagirdar of Datia State who 
belongs to Karahiya family. 


Sow: Maharaj Kumar Aman Singh ji. 

Area of the State: 973 square miles. 

Population: 115,852. Gross revenue: 

Salute : ii guns. 

Railway Station : Harpalpur, G.I.P. Railway, 57 miles lorry 
service. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Diwan : 

Sardar Basheshar Sarup. 
Naih Dewan: 

Dewan Chhaterjit Singh. 
Chief Secretary : 
Pandit Mahadeo Rao, 
Private Secretary : 
Aitmad-ud-dawlah 
M. Rafat Ali Qurreshi. 


Revenue Officer : 

L. Raghubir Chand. 


Nazim: 

Mr. Laxmi Narayan, 

B.A., LL.B. 


Superintendent of Police 

M. Gulab Khan. 
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B UNDI: His Highness 
Hadendra Shiromani 
Deo Sar Buland Rai 
Maharao Raja Ishwari 
Singh Bahadur oe Bundi. 

Born’. 8th March 1893, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 
8th August 1927. 

Educated : Privately. 
Heir-apparent : Maharaj 

Kumar Bahadur Singh. 

His Highness is the head 
of the Hada clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in 
order of precedence amongst 
the Princes of Rajputana. 

Bundi is one of the most 
picturesque towns in Raj- 
putana. 

Area of State : 2,220 square miles. Population in 1931, 
2,16,722. 

Revewue : Rs, 12,98,000 Hali and Rs. 3,51,000 Kaldar 
(British Coin). 

Salute : 17 guns. Annual tribute to Government Rs. 1,20,000. 

COTJNOI.. 

Dewan and Finance Member : Major W. F. Wbbb, I. A. 
Judicial Metnber : Pandit Deoki Nandan Chaturvedi, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member: Thakur MaheniVia Singh Ranawat. 
Home Member : Kanwar Sheonath Singh. 

Member without Portfolio : Munshi Khadim Hussain. 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Sohan Lal R. Jh am aria. 

Inspector General of Police: Pandit Washeshar Nath .Datta. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. D. N. Ahluwalia, M.B. 
Accountant General : Pandit Muket BehariLalBhargave. 
Executive Engineer : Mr. C. M. Parekh, B.E., M.R., San I , 
M.I.H.E. 

Sxiperintendent of Customs and Forests : Thakur Mahipal 



Sessions Jtidge : Pandit' Jagmohan Nath Tikku, B.A., LL.B. 
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Salute : ii guns. 


Political Relations : — With the Government of India, through 
Agent to the Governor-General. Gujarat States, Baroda. 


His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in wliich 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a 
first step towards reform. 


Dewan & Private Secretary : 


Krishnalal Kirparam Thakor, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 


Naih Dewan S’ Chief Revenue Officer: 

Rao Saheb Purshottam Jogibhai Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
SarNyayadhishi 


Maganlal Ghelabhai Mehta, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 


C AMBAY : His Highness 
Naza muddaulah 
Mu MX A Z-Ul-M U L.K 
Momin-K HAN Bahadur 
Dilaverjung Nawab Mirza 
Husain Y a v er Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab of Cambay, 
(A First Class State with 
powers to try capital offences) 
is a Mogul of Shiah Faith, of 
the Nazam-i-Sani Family of 
Persia. 


Population: 87,761 (Census 1931). 

Revenue : Rs. 14 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years). 


Born : i6th May 1911. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2ist January 1915. Ascended 
13-12-30 with full powers. 

Educated : At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 
1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor 
Area of State : 39Z sq. 
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C HAMBA ; His High- 
ness Raja Lakshman 
Singh, the Ruler of 
Chamba State (Minor), 
is a Rajput of the 
Surajbansi Race and the 
progenitors of the dynasty 
have ruled in Chamba for 
fourteen hundred years. 

Born : On 8th Decem- 
, her, 1924. 

I Succeeded his father on 
7th December, 1935. 

Being educated: At the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
Area of the State : 3,127 square miles. 

Population : 1,46,870. 

Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

Salute : ii guns. 

Council of Administration appointed by Government 
to carry on Minority Administration. 

President : 

Major P. Toulmin. 

Vice-President and Chief Secretary : 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Madho Ram. 

Judicial Member : 

Lala Rala Ram. , 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India and 
has been ruled by the same dynasty since its foundation in 
A.D. 550. 

Address: Chamba, Punjab. 
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C HHOTA-UDEPUR : His 
Highness Maharawal 
Shri Natwarsinhji 
Fatehsinhji, Ruler of Chhota- 
Udepur State in Gujarat, is a 
Chowan Rajput and traces his 
descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. 

Born : i6th November 1906. 

Succeeded to the Gadi: On 29th 
August 1923. Was invested with 
full powers on 20th June 1928. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married ; In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on loth 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, 

Shri Kusumkunver Basaheb, 
daughter of H.H. The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H.H. is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 
Visited Europe in 1926. 

Near Relatives : Brother, Capt. Maharaj Naharsinhji. 

Area of the State : 890.34 square miles. 

Population : 1,44,640. 

Gross Average Revenue : 12,12,686. 

Salute : 9 Guns. 

Clubs : Willingdon Sports Club, Bombay ; W. I. Turf Club, 
Bombay ; British Union Club, London ; S. F. Gymkhana, ChhotaUdepur. 
Recreation : Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. 

Tribute : The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tribute from the Estates 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. 

There are manganese mines in the State. The State owns Rail- 
way in its limits. There are telephone connections in the Town and 
Taluka Headquarters, In the capital there are electric and Water 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

1. Commanding Officer : Capt. Maharaj Naharsinhji, Military 



Force. 

2, Dewan : Rao Bahadur A. K. Kulharni, B.A.. J.P. 

3, Revenue Officer: Mr. Mahasukh M. Shah, B.A. 

4, First Class Magistrate and Nyayadhisha : M.'R.. Natvarlal 
D. Parikh, M.A., L.L.B,, B.Com., F.R.E.S. 

5, Superintendent of Police : K. S. Raisinhji C. Chowan, 


6. Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent 

M.B.B.S. _ _ 

7. State Engineer : Mr, Morarji C. RupeRA, L.C.E. 

8. Mr. N. D. Aiyengar. 


Dr. R. M. Dave, 
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C ochin ; His high- 
ness Sir Sri Rama 
Varma, G.C.I. E., 
Maharaja of Cochin State. 

Born : 30th December 
1861. 

Ascended the Musnad : 
25th March 1932. 

Educated : Privately. 
Heir: His Highness 
Kerala Varma, Elaya Raja. 

Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west corner of India. 
It has an area of 1,480.28 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bounded on the north by British Mala- 
bar,, on the east by Malabar, Coimbatore and Travancore, 
on the south by Travancore and on the west by Malabar 
and the Arabian Sea. 

In point of Education the State takes the ist place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
CoUeges, 47 High Schools, 102 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 878 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 43 Hospitals and Dispensaries, 
Local administration is carried on by four Municipalities 
in the four important towns and 87 Panchayats in the 
Villages, 

The Government of the State is carried in the name 
and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of aU authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan. A Legislative Council with a predomi- 
nant non-official majority has been constituted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State is Sir R. K, 
Shanmiigham Chetty, K.C.I.E. 



D ANTA : His Highness ^ 

Maharanaji Shri 

celebrated clan of Parmar | . 

Rajputs. The founder of the ' | 

State, His Highness Mahara- , ^ 

naji Shri Jasrajji came from , , 

Sind and established the State 
by way of conquest in 1068 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Ascended the Gadi : loth 
March 1926. 

Area of the State : 347 sq. miles. Population : 26,172, 
Revenue : Rs. 1,85,000, Salute : 9 guns hereditary. 

The State enjoys full plenary powers, and the Ruler is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. Succes- 
sion to Gadi is governed by primogeniture. 

Heir-Apparent ; Maharajakumar Shri Prithiraj Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, born 22nd July 1928. 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Madhusudan Singhji, born 31st May 
1933 - 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Raghuvir Singhji, born on 4th 
December 1934. 

Places of interest : Shri Ambaji, Shri Koteshwarji and Shri 
Kumbhariaji are the places of interest and holy pilgrimage. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Mr. Ramprasad Bapalal Divanji, B.A. (Retired 
Senior Superintendent and Acting Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, Revenue Department). 

Naib-Dewan : Maharaj Shri Prithi Singhji Saheb. 
Revenue Commissioner: Maharaj Shri Narayan Singhji 
Saheb, 

Private Secretary : Babu Bishram Singhji. 

First Class Magistrate : Mr. P. P. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 
Assistant Revenue Commissioner: Mr. R. P. Kanhere, B.Ag. 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. S. M. Rao, M.B.B.S. 
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D ATIA: Major His 
Highness Maharaja 
Lo KENDRA Sir 
Govindsinh Ju Deo 
Bahadur, G.C.I.E.,K.C.S.I., 
Ruler, of Datia. 

Born : 1886. Ascended 
tlip Gadi on 5th August 
1907. 

' His Highness is a - Patron 
of , St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron' of 
National Horse , Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of- Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs.. 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 172 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 
Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Pleads of 
departments and advised by tlie. Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. ^ , 

Chief Minister : Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.S.O., K.B. 

Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. 
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^ Sticcoeded^ to Gacli : On the ! 

Education: His Highness is -v . * 

receiving education at the Daly j 'd' ' ! 

College, Indore, under the ' ’ Vt ':- i 

guidance of a European Gtlar- |AV *' r ^IEISb 

dian and Tutor, Captain M. S. ' 

Salute 15 guns. . . ^ 

Area of the State: 1,800.24 if ']Bk ^fi r M 

squai'e miles. ^ 

Average Revenue of dhe State : • 

Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc. FopuJation : ' 243,52 1. 

Railway Station : Mhow — 33 miles. Rutlam— 60 miles on 

B. B. & C. I. Lines. 


COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION, 


Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karbhari : 

Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar. 

Member {without Portfolio) of the Executive Council : 

Kao Bahadur Shrima!nt Maharaj Setu Ramji Saiieb Puar. 
Home and Revenue Member: 

M-lh - .RAGHUNATil SaHAI. 

). ■■•Military ’.Member : : 

,Mr. Raghunath Sahai (Acting). 

Judicial Member : 

Mr. M. N.Khory, b.a., ll.b. 

Consultative Menib’er and Assistant to Uu Dewan in the Finance Branch: 
Raj Seva Sakta Mr' Venkat Rao C. Palkar. 
Consultative Member : 

Tiiakur J as want Singhji of Bidwal. 

Durbar and^ Council Secretary : 

Mr. B. S, Bap at, m.a., el.b. 
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D HARAMPUR; His 

Highness Maha- 
RANA ShEI ViJ AYADEVJ I 
Mohandevji Rana, Raja 
Saheb of Dharampur. 

Born : 1884. 

Ascended, the Gadi : 1921. 

Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married in 1905 A. S. 
Rasikkunverba, dp,ughter 
of His Highness Maharana 
Shri Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise in 1907 A. S. Manharkunverba, daughter of 
Kumar Shri Samantsinhji of Palitana. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardevji. 

Area of the State : About 800 square miles. 

Population: About 115,000. 

Revenue: Rs. 8| lakhs. 

Salute : ii guns personal. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President: 

Mr. Dullabhdas Vithaldas Saraiya, b.a., ll.b. 
Personal Assistant to H. H. the Maharaja Sahib : 

Mr. Bhogilal Jagjivan Mody. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr. Shantishanker Jeshanker Desai, b.a. 

Law Member and District Magistrate : 

Mr. Pranlae Dullabhji Kamdar, b.a., ll.b. 
Commerce and. Industry Member : 

Dr. Shankra Kunjakrishna Pillai, Doctor of Public 
Economy, 




D H EN KAN AL: S ree Sree Shee 
Ea-ja. SankarPratap Singh 
Deo Mamindra Bahadur, 

Ruler of Dhcnkanal, a full fledged 
Slate in direct relationsliip with the 
(Government of India, conspicuous 
for its traditional devotion and 
loyalty to the British (.'.town. 

Born : 1904, 

Bclucated : In Rajkumar College, 

Raipur, Government Raven- 
shaw College, Cuttack and studied 
abroad in London and Vienna. 

His Highness belongs to the 
famous Kachhawa Raj put family. 

Married: The eldest daughter 
of the Ruler of Seraikela, a descend- 
ant of Rathor origin. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in 1918. 

Area : 1,463 square miles. 

"'Population : 284,328. 

DURBAR’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President and Prime Minister : Rajkumar N. P. Singh Deo, B.A, 
Judicial and Political Minister : Dewan Bahadur D. N. Das, B.A, 
Development Minister : Rajkumar S. P. SiNdH Deo, B.A., B.L. 
PERSONAL STAFF. 

Private Secretary : Pandit Bamdev Rath, Esq. 

Military Secretary : J. Creffield, Esq., M.B.E. 

Aid-de-Camp : Subedar Chintamoni Mahamansingh, I.P.M. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 

District Magistrate : ManyabarN. A. J. Anderson, Esq. 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Saddar : Pandit S.- Mishra, Esq. 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Marhi : Pandit G. Mahapatra, Esq., B.A 
Revenue Officer : Benoy Ghosh, Esq., B.A. 

Tahasildars : Mukunda Pradhan, Esq., B.A., N. C. Mahanti 
Esq., K. C. Mahanti, Esq., J. Mahanti, Esq, 

Conservator of Forests : S.B.D.C. Patnaik, B.A., M.R.H., M.E.F.A 
Commissioner of Police and Excise : Rai Bahadur B. B. Barman 
Assistant Commissioner of Police : Pandit G. Mishra, Esq., B.A 
Chief Medical Officer ; Dr. S. Rao, M.B., B.Sc. 

Head Master, English High School' I. B. Barua, Esq., B.Sc 
(Cal.), B.T. (Dac.), T.D. (Cantab.) _ 

Supervisor of Primary Education : H. Mahanti, Esq. 

Engineer (Offg.) P.W.D. : Mr. R. Behera. 

Scouting Deputy Camp Chief: Rajkumar G. P, Singh Deo. 

.Scerfifary .’ Benov Ghosh, Esq., B.A. 

Superintendent of Agriculture and Ir^gation : B. Samantrai, Esq 
• Pandit Nagendranath Mahapatra, Esq. 
JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Sub-Judge : Pandit J. K. Mishra, Esq., M.A,. 

Munsiff: N. K. Rai, Esq. 
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D HRANGADHRA : His 
Highness M ah ak aj a 
Maharan A Shri 
S I R Ghanshyamsinhii, 
G.G.I.E., K.C.S.L, Maharaja 
Raj Saheb of Dhran gad lira 
in Kathiawar. 

Born: In 1S89, and 
succeeded to the Gai/f in 
1911, 

Educated ; R a j k u in a r 
College, Rajkot and later in 
England with private tutors 
under the guardianship 
of Sir Charles Cilivaiit. 

Married: Five times. 
Has three sons (i) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsinhji, (2) Maharaj Kumar 
ShriVirendrasinhji, (3) Maharaj Kumar ShriDharmendrasinhji. 

Area of the. State: 1,167 square miles exclusive of the 
State’s portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch. Population : 
88,961. Annual Revenue : Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute : 
Guns. 

.STATE COUNCIL (Members). 

Chairman, Huzur Secretary (S' Military Member: Lt. 

Col. Raj Rana Shri 'Narsinhsinh ji, P. Jhala. 
Finance Member : Rao Saheb Ciiimanlal A. Mehta 
B.A., S.T.C. — ’ 

Revenue Member : Rana Shri Taew'-antsini-iti D. 
Jhala. 

Political Member: Anantrai N. Manker, M.A. 
Secretary to the Council ; Balashanker M. Bhatt, 
High Court Pleader. 

Chief Agricultural Products : Cotton, Towar, Bajri and 
Wheat. 

Principal Industries : 

Salt and Manufacture of Soda Alkalies at Shri Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra,' which is the first and only 
work of the kind in India. 
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Chief Secretary : Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b.a. 

Jlouie Secretary : Sardar liahadur Sardar Fateh Singh. 

Judicial and Revenue Secretary : Lala Hargobind, p.c.s, (Ketircd.) 
■Under Secretary : S. Nazar Singh, b.a., ll.b. 
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His Highness 
Bhagva Sinhjee, 
Lr.io.i.ii.. M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 
M.K.C.P.E., D.C.L., 

LL.D., F.R.S.E./M.R.A.S. M.R.l. 
(G.B.), F.C.P.& S.B., H.P.A.C., 
Fell. Bom. University, Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal. 

Born : 1865, 

Assumed Full Powers, i88.|. 
Educated at the Rajkurnar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

His Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of H. H. Maharana Shri Naran 
Devji of Dharampur. 

His Highness the Maharaja 
Thakore Saheb isa Jadeja Rajput. 
The early founder of the State 
Kumbhoje I had a modest estate 
the ' most powerful chief of the 
their present limit by conquest, 
but it was left to the present enlightened and able nilea* to develop 
its® resources to the utmost, and mainly on account of its importance 
and advanced administration it earned the position of a first class 
state. Gondal has always been pre-eminent amongst the States of 
its class for the vigour with which public works have been prosecuted 
and was one of the earliest pioneers of Railway enterprise in Kathiawar. 
There are no export or import duties, the people being free from taxes 
and dues. Comparatively speaking Gondal stands first in Kathiawar 
in respect of education. Compulsory female education has been 

ordered by His Highness. Rs, 50 lakhs have been spent on irrigation 

tanks and canals, water supply and electricity to the towns of Gondal 
which is the capital of the State and to Dhoraji and Upleta. 

Author of ; “ A History of Aryan Medical Science,” and “A Journal 
of a vj.sit to England,” Heir: Yuvaraj Shri Bhojrajji. 

Area of State : 1,024 .square miles. Population: 2,05,846. 
Revenue: Rs. 50,00,000. Salute: ii guns. 

PRIIVCIPAL OFFICERS. 

.• Miss J. D. Rathod. B.A. 

Huzur Secretary: B.K JosHi, B.A. iyy«yaM'«5tfn;T.SAMPAT,B. A,,LL.B. 
Sar Ny ay adhish : K. J. Sanghani, B.A., LL.B, 

Vasulati Adhihari : P. W, Mehta, B.A. 

Manager and Engineer-in-CMe] : J.M. Pandya, B. Sc. (Edin.), A.M.l.E, 
Police Superintendent in Charge : H. S. Sanghani. 

Bandhkam Adhihari in Charge : M, M, Gandhi, B.E. 

KhajancM : D. K. Vyas, 

ChicJ Medical Officer : M. K. S. Bhupatsinhji, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., D.T.M., M.B., B. Ch. 

Vidy a Adhihari : C.B. Patel, B.A. DarbariVahilin Charge: li.K.YYAS. 
Khangi Karbhari : P. P. BucH. 
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H YDERABAD: His Exalted 
IIkjiinI'.ss, Rustom-i-Dowhan, 
Akastu-i-Zaman, Lt.-Geneual, 
Muzaffauui.-Miilk Wal-Mamalik, 
NawabSirMiu Osman Ali Khan Baha- 
dur, Fateh Jung Sipah Salar, Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, Nizamud- 
Doula, Nizam-ul-Mulk Asaf J ah, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E,, Nizam of Hyderabad. • 
Born ; 1886. 

Ascended the throne 1911. 

Educated ; Privately. 

Married: In 190S Dulhan Pasha, 
daughter of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a 
nobleman, representing a collateral 
branch of the Nizam’s family. 

Heir : Nawab Mir Himayat Am 
Khan Bahadck, Azam Jah. 

A rea of the State : 82,698 square miles. 
Population: 14,512,161. 

Revenue: 873.90 lakhs, 

Salute: 21 guns. 

The State has a Legislative Council o 
and an Executive Council of six officials 


Capital : Hyderabad— Population 466,894, It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire, The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masjid, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artificial reservoirs — the Osman 
Sagar and the Himayat Sagar, 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 


President, 


Raja Rajayan Rajaii Sir Kishen Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminus Saltanath, 

G,C.I.E. 


Judicial and Ecclesiastical Member. 
Nawab Lutfud-Dowlah Bahadur. 


Finance and Railway Member. 
Rt. PIon. Nawab Sir Akbar Hydaui. 

Army and Medical Member, 
Nawab Aqeel Jung Bahadur. 

Revenue and Police Member. 

Mu. T. J. Taskkr, C.I.E. 


Political and Education Member. 
Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur. 

Public Worhs Member. 

Raja Shamhaj Raj want Bahadur. 
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' — “ ■ ' . • ■]| TTnARi lIis Hionmcss Maharaja 

I DhIUAJ SHKEE^HiMMAT SlNCiHJI OP 
— ^The Idar House was founded 
‘ ’ ^ 1 300 years ago by two brothers (jf the 

Maharaja of Jodhpur. His Higiniess 
' Maharaja Shree Hiiumat Singliji is the 
5Ss>^ * illustrious line, and the 

• ■' • i| grandson of the well known soldier and 

' ■ ’ statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 

■ ' ^ W ' General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib of 

' t 1 Jodhpur fame. Maharaja Himmat Singh 

■V" r"'; i succeeded to the Gadi on the sudden 

death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat ‘Singh on the 14th April 1931, 

Born : On and- September 1899. 

■ Married : In the .year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Ktinwar ■ Sahlba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State. 1 : 

His Highness received his- education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for si years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 1916, He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chiefs’ Colleges, in . India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s medal. He won every class prize from- 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjectSi He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis. For several years he was, 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college. . 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman. From boyhood ho was 
keen oh hunting and pigsticking and before he liad joined the College at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for many panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes. These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 

On leaving the college. His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive- tour throughout India in 1929-30. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gadi of Idar, Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singhji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir apparent, was born in 1917. 

Saluie : 13 Guns. Area : 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue : Rs. ai Lakhs. 

Diuian : Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jaoannath Bhandari, M.A., LL.B. 





Population : 1,325,000. 
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I NDORE; His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Sawat 
Shree Yeshwant- Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G.C.I.E., 

Maharaja of Indore. 

Porn: 6th September 1908. 

Accession; 26th February, 

1926. 

Investiture: gth May 1930. 

Educated: In England 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 

Oxford, 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). 

Daughter: Princess Ushade vi, 
born 20th October 1933. 

Delegate to the R.T.C. 
in 1931. 

Area of State: 9,902 square miles 
Revenue : Rs. 1.35,00,000. 

Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State), 

Address : Indore, Central India. 

AYcmnffow .■ Tennis, Cricket and Sliikar. 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

Wazik-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur Sir S. M. I'Iapna, Kt., 

C.I.E., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., Pri iie Minister. 

MEMBERS. 

Home Minister] 

Sardar R. K. Zanane, B.A. 

Revenue Minister : 

Dewan-i-Kiias Bahadur Rao Saheb K. B. Tilloo. 

Finance Minister : 

Musahib-i-Khas Bahadur S. V. Kanungo, M.A. 

Member for Medical, Jails and Health Sanitation Departments : 
Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell, C.LE., I.M.S. (Retired). 

Member for Army : 

Major-General T. M. Carpendale. 
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J AMKHANDI: Raja 
Shrimanx Shankarrao 
Appasaheb Pat w ar- 
DHAN, Raja Saheb of Jam- 
khandi. 

Bom : 1906. 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and , then 
privately. 

Married in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai 
Saheb, Ranisaheb of Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavda. 

Heir: Shrimant Parashu- 
RAMRAO Bhausaheb, • the 
Yuvraj now in his eleventhyear. 
Daughter : Shrimant Indira 

Raje alias Taisaheb, now in her tenth year. 

Area of State : 524 square miles. Population : 1,14,282. 

Revenue: Rs. 10,06,715. Capital Town : Jamkhandi. 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgoland three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri. The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and the executive branches 
of the administration have been separated. He has also gone ahead 
in the matter of popularising the administration by the inauguration 
of a Representative Assembly of the people. Elementary and secon- 
dary education has all along been free in the State. The present 
Ruler has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects 
by endowing fifty freeships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, 
so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late Captain 
Sir Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President of 
the Shikshana Prasarak Mandali, Poona, The hereditary title of 
“Raja" was conferred on the present ■■ Ruler on the birthday of 
His late Majesty the King Emperor, in June 1935. The Rajasalieb is 
one of the recipients of Their Majesties’ Silver jubilee Medal. 

The Rajasaheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber for Group IV for the last seven years. The State has pro- 
vided for free Medical Aid. 

Diwan : Rao Bahadur R. K. Bal, B.A., LL.B. Pie is also the 
ex-officio President of the Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly 
and Pligh Court Judge. 

Saniyayadhish : iA-R. B, B. Mahabal, B.A., LL.B, 

Revenue Officer : Mr. H. G. Patwardhan, B.A. 

Private Secretary : Mr, M. B. Mahajan, B.A,, LL.B. 
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J AN J I kA : H IS Highness 
SiDi Muhammad Khan 
Nawab Saheb of Jan- 

JIRA. 

Born : March 7th, 1914. 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
2 ncl May 1 9^2 . W as invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
9th November 1933. 

Educated .'At the Rajkii- 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma with 
distinction in 1930. Received 
instruction in administration, 
politics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State. 

Married : On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahajadi 
Saheba of the J aora State in Central India. 

Area : 379 square miles. 

Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue : Rs. 11,60,251. 

Salute : ii guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkari and Customs. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, B.A., LL.B., J.P. 
Sar Nyayadhish : Mr. Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud She- 
KHANi, B.A., LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. F. DaSilva Gomes, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edin.), L.F.P.S. (Gls.), L.M. (Dublin). 

Chief Forest Officer : Mr. L. P, Mascarenhas. 

• Excise Inspector : Mr. D. V. Desai. 

Chief Engineer : Mr. ' V. A .. Dighe, L.C.E. 

Customs Inspector ; Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahiman 
Khan JADE. 

Mamlatdar, J afarabad : Mr.: G. A. Dighe. 
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J ^AOIiA: Lieutenanx- 

' Colon EL His Highness 
Fakhru'd-Daulah Nawab 
Sir Mohammad Iftikhar Au 
Khan Bahadur, Saulat-.e- 
Jang, K.C.I.E., Nawab of Jaora. 

Borfi : 1S83. 

Ascended the Gadi in 1S95. 

' Educated at the Daly Colloge, 
Indore, served in the Imperial 
Cadet -Corps for fifteen, months 
till . '1902, and is Honorary 
Lieutenant -Colonel in the Bri tish, 
Atniy. . ‘ 

. Married : His Highness’ first 
marriage, was celebrated in 
1903, 2nd niarriage in 1905 and 
the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Heir-. 4 p parent : B i r j i s 
Qadk Nawabzada Mohammad Nabir Ali Khan Sahib. 

Area of State: 601 square miles. 

Population: 1,00,204. Revenue: 12,00,000. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness The Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 
Vice-President and Chief Secretary : Khan Bahadur Moxamid 
'Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Serfraz Ali .Khan. 

Secretary : Mr. Nasrax Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig), 

Members: 

Revenue Member : Birjis Q'adr Naw'abzada Mohammad Nasir 
Ali Khan Sahib. 

Military Secretary ; Far'rukii Siyar Major Nawabzada Mohammad 
Mumtaz Ali Khan Sahib. • ■ 

Secretary Public Health Department : IVIuntazim Bahadur Sahibzada 
Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed .Sahib. ■ “ ’ - 

Private Secretary : Major P. F, Norbury, D.S.O., I. A. 

Judicial Secretary and Judge Chief Court : Mr. Sirajur Rjchman 
Khan, Bar-at-Law. 

Revenue Secretary : Mirza Mohammad ‘ Aslam Beg. 

Finance Member: Seth Govinpramji. • 
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J AS DAN : DarbarShrec Ala 
Kliacliar, the present 
Ruler of J asdan. 

Roman 4tli November 1905. 

Kducaled at the Ra.jkumar 
College, Rajkot, and has pass- 
ed the Diploma examination. 

Succeeded to the Gadi in 
June, 1919, and assumed the 
reins of State administration 
on ist December, 1924. 

Jaadan is the premier 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Khshtriyas, being descen- 
dants of Katha, the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha- 
raja, Karan Shruta, of 
Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since their advent to this Province, effected 
a change in the name of the Province from Saurashtra to Kathia- 
wad, and they are one of the most important and influential 
tribes on the westernmost coast of India. 

Heir : Yuvraj Shree Shivraj, born 9th October, 1930. 
Area, of the State : . 296 square miles including about 13 
square miles of non- jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non- jurisdictional territory. 
Revenue : (gross) Rs. six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted pennanent heritable tenure with 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and are protected 
against usury by special rules for settlement of money- 
lenders' claims. 

Village Panchayats have been, introduced in twenty 
villages with a non-official president. 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil 
Court for adjudication of their inter se disputes. These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by 
the Nyayadhish. 
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J ATH : Sub-Lt. Sb rim ant 

ViJAYASINHRAO RaMRAO 

alias Babasaheb Daigle, 
R.l.N., Ruler of Jath State, 
Born on 21st July 1909, 

Ascended the Gadi on 12tli 
January 1929. 

Family History : Jath is one 
of the ancient Satara States. 
The Ruling family claims 
descent from Satvajirao Chavan, 
Patil of Daflapur to whom a 
Deshmukhi Watan. was granted 
by Ali Adilshah, King of 
Bijapurin 1670. Thejahagirof 
Jath and Karajagi Paraganas 
were conferred upon him by 
Emperor Aurangzeb in 1700. 

The Ruler was educated for some time in the Deccan College 
when he was suddenly called back owing to the serious illness of hjs 
father the late lamented Shrimant Ramrao Amritrao alias Abasahcb 
Dafle. He exercises full control over the administration of the State, 
During the short period of his rule he has evinced keen interest in 
the welfare of his subjects by introducing various reforms such as an 
.V independent High Court, a Local Board, etc, 

Married to Shrimant Lilavati Raje, the eldest daughter of the 
late Raj esaheb of Akalkot in 1929. 

In 1932, he visited England to attend the Third Round Tabic 
Conference on the invitation of the Secretary of State for India, He is 
an all round sportsman and a good cricketer. He takes keen interest 
in Scouting. 

Recently he was appointed sub-I,ieutenant in the Royal Indian 
Navy and has already undergone the requisite course of Naval Training. 

Capital; JATH. Population: 91,099. 

It is midway between Miraj and Bijapur and is in direct political 
relation with the Government of India through the Deccan States 
Agency. 

Area : 981 square miles, 

Revemie : 3,33,499. 

Dewan ; Rao Saheb V. M. Karnik, B,A. 
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J HALAWA^R : Lx. His 
Highness Dharmadi- 

VAKAR MaHARAJADHIRAJ 
Maiiaraj Rana Shri Rajen- 
dra Singh Ji Dev Bahadur 
of Jhalawar State. 

Born : 15th July, 1900. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1929. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the 
School of Rural Economy, 

University of Oxford. 

Married : The daughter 
of Thakore Saheb of Kotda- 
Sangani, Kathiawar, in 1920. 

Has one son. 

Heir-Apparent: Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Virendra 
Singh Ji Bahadur, born in Oxford on 27th September, 1921. 

His Highness is a keen sportsman, being specially interested in 
Tennis, Cricket, Badminton, Croquet and Squash Rackets 
and motoring ; and has a taste for literature, especially 
poetry, music, agriculture and fine arts. He is a member of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Bombay Natural History 
Society, The Delhi Flying Club, Imperial Gymkhana Club, 
Cricket Club of India, Punjab Wanderers Cricket Club, Western 
India States Cricket Club, Kennel Club of India, life member of 
Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, etc., etc. He was a Lieutenant 
in the I. T. F, ii/igth Hyderabad Regiment, and was attached 
for some time to the ist/iqth Hyderabad Regiment ( Russel’s ) at 
Fort Sandeman, Baluchistan. He is now Honorary Lieutenant 
in 1st /19th Hyderabad Regiment (Russel’s) . 

Area of the State : 813 square miles. 

Population : 107,890. 

Revenue: Rs. 7,48,000, 

Permanent Salute : 13 guns. 

Dewan :, 

Rai Bahadur Raj Ratnakar Sahasdivakar Bhaya Shadi 
Lal Ji, b.a., ll.b. 

Home Secretary : 

Raj Ratnakar B. Mitthan Lal Ji. 
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, 1 TODHPUR: Lt.-Col. 

fif I Highness R a j 

^ i-Rajahai Hindustiian 

' ' Maharaja Dhiraj Sir 

. '! 

Singh Bhati of Umediiagar 
,• 1921. Has four sons and one daughter. 

Heir- Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Sri Han want 
SiNGHji Sahib, born in 1923. 

Area of the State : 36,021 square miles. 

Population : 2,125,982. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,49,00,000. 

Permanent Salute : 17, local 19 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : . 

His Highness The Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 
Chief Minister and Finance Minister : 

Lt.-Col. D. M. Field, C.I.E., LA. 

Judicial Minister : 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji, M.A., LL.B. 

OF POKARAN. 

Home Minister : 

Thakur Madho Singhji of Sankhwas. 
Revenue Minister: 

The Hon'ble Nawab Khan Bahadur Chowdhri 
Muhammad Din. 

P. W. Minister ; 

Mr. S. G. Edgar, I. S. E. 
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J U]N AGADil: His Highness 
Sir M a h a b a x k h a n j i 
Kasulkhanji III, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I., Nawab Saheb of 
J unagadh. 

Family : Babi (Yusufzai 
Patban). 

Born : 2nd August 1900. 
Educated : Preparatory 
school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Heir-Apparent: Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922. 


Area of the State : 3,337 sq. miles. Population: 545,15: 


Principal Port : Veraval, 


Revenue : Rs. 90,00,000. 


Salute: 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — J unagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan, J unagadh State and President of the Council: 

J. Monteath, Esq., I.C.S, 

Naih Dei&an and Member of Council: 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Kadir Muhammad Husain, J.P. 
Law Member: 

Mr. S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member : 

Mr. j. X. Sequeira. 
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K ALAT ; Captaix^^ His 
Highness Mir 
Sir Ahmad Yar Khan, 
G. C. 1 . E,, Beglar Begi, 
Khan of Kalat. 


Born : 1904. 
Educated : Privately. 


Succeeded to the 
Khanate : September 1933. 


Area of State : 73,278 
square miles bounded on 
the West by Iran and Afghanistan, on the North by 
British Baluchistan, on the East by Punjab and Sind and 
on the South by Persian Gulf. 

Population : 342,101. 

Salute : 19 Guns (hereditary). 

His Highness belongs to the Ahmadzai family 
which came into power in 1666 — 67, when Mir Ahmad 
took possession of Kalat after defeating the Moghul gover- 
nor and since became Ruler of Kalat and Mekran, etc. 


Kalat the capital of the State is 88 miles south of 
Quetta and 6,783 feet above sea level. In the cold 
weather the seat of the ruler is at Dhadar, 16 miles from 
Sibi. 


Wazir-i-Azam : Captain S. M. Khurshed, LA. 

■Chief Secretary : Khan Sahib Ghulam Hyderkhan 
Orakzai. 
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raised to 15 guns and the 
annual tribute of £g,ooo a 

year was remitted in perpetuity by the British Government ; 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion d’Honneur from the 
French Government in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, Grand Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order of Chili, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Cuba, thrice represented Indian Princes and India on the 
League of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated the Golden 
Jubilee of his reign in 1927. Received Grand Cross of . the Order 
of St. Maurice and Lazarre from the Italian Government, 1934- 

Born : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late 
Raja-i-Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

Heir-Apparent : SiRi Tikka Raja Parmjit Singh. 

Chief Minister : Lt.-Colonel G. T. Fisher, I. A. 

Household Minister cS* Commandant, Kapurthala State Forces ; 

Major Maharajkumar Amarjit Singh, C.I.E., I. A. 

Area of the State : 652 Square Miles. 

Population : 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 sq. rniles with a population of 
over 450,000. Maharaj Kumar Karamjit Singh being the 
Superintendent. 

Revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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K EONJHAR : Raja Stizii 
Balabhadra Nakayan 
Biiunj ]Deo, Ruling ('liicJ' 
r. Kconjhar Status, ( Eastern 
’ States Agency). 

'' \ieiv: t'ikayat Shri 

Nrusingha Narayan Bhunj Deo. 

Uncle : Routarai Basudeu Bhunj Deo. 

Brother : Chotarai Lalkshmi Narayan Bhunj Deo, B.A. 
Area of the State : 3,217 square miles. Popiilation : 460,647. 
Gross Revenue : Rs. 15,05,415. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan: Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishore Tripathi, M.A. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher. 

State Judge : Rai Saiieb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra. 
Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent : 

Dr, D. C. Sealy, 

Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, 

B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Champua Sub-Division: Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 
B.A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Anandpur Sub-Division : Babu Kanhaiciiaran Das, S.D.O. 
Superintendent of Police : Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee. 
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The Rulers of Khairpur are Muslim Talpur 
Balochs and belong to the Shia sect. Previous to the 
accession of this family on the fall of the Kalb ora dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of the State belongs to the 
pneral history of Sind. In that year Mir Fatehali Khan 
Talpur established himself as Ruler of Sind and subse- 
quently his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur Branch of the Talpur family. In' 1882 the 
individuality of Khairpur State was recognised by the 
British Government. 

Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State in 
Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns outside 
and 17 .guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which is 
desert. 

Population ; 227,168. 

Current annual income ; Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Minister : J. M. Sladen, Esq., I.C.S. 

Address : Khairpur Mir's, Sind. 
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TXISHANGARH: His 
‘‘ Highness Umdae 

I ^ Makan, Maharajah Dhikaj 

Maharaja Yagyanarayan 
. ' S I N g^h j i B A h A D u K, 

to the Gadi on 

4 / His Highness was educated 

I at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 
S ^ His Highness was married 

^ iS£J first to the sister of the 

Raja Bahadur of Maksucian- 
garh in Central India in 1915, and then to the daughter 
of the Raja Bahadur of Maksudangarh in March, 1933. 


Area of the State : 858 square miles. 

Population : 85,744. ' 

Revenue : Rs. 7,50,000. 

Sakite : 15 Guns. 

Chief Member of Council : Rao Sahib Kesari Singh, B.A 
LL.B. 


Revenue Member : Rai Sahib Purohit Shridharji. 

Home Member: Thakur Dalipsinghji. 

Development Member: Pandit Harihar Swarup, B.A. 
Chief Judge : Rao Sahib Thakur Ranjitsinghji. 

Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja : Rajwin 
S uRAj Singhji. 

Medical Officer : Dn. Amritlal Bafna, M.B., B.S. 
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I^U R W A 1 : Nawab 

Mohammad Sarwar 
Ali Khan Bahadur 
Ferozjimg, the present 
Ruler of Kurwai State. 


Born on 1st December | f 

Succeeded to the Gadi \ 

in^ 1906 when he was a 

Educated at Daly College, / ' 

Indore, and Mayo College, ' jfllitT ^ 

Ajmer. Afterwards he was 

sent as a selected candidate to the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst for Military training from where he returned with 
the King’s commission. 

The Nawab Saheb was invested with full ruling powers 
on 9th April 1923. 

Married to the eldest daughter of His Highness the 
Ruler of Bhopal. 

Heir apparent — Nawab Shahryar Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur. Born on 29th March 1934. 

Area of the State— 1.4^ square miles. 

Revenue Rs. 2,50,000. 


Dewan of the State. \ ^ ^ 

Khan Bahadur Alimartabat Sjihibzada Haji Ahmed Din Khan. 


Chief Secretary of the State. 
Walaqadr Munshi Fazal Rasul Khan. 
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K UTGH : His Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
G.G.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch, 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Gonference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Gonference, 1931, 

" Education : Privately educated, 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about '9,000 square miles. 

Revenue: About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 

Damn : Sur'^ashankar D, Mehta, B.A., Bar,-at- 
Law. 

OFFICERS. 

Naih Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner: Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Rashid Khan. 

Chief Judge, Varishta Court: Parvatishankar 
M. Bhatt. 
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STATE OFFICERS. 


Diwan. 

Rm Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab), Bar.-at-Law, 

Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education. 

Miss (Dr.) Elizabeth Sharpe, F.R.G.S,, etc. 

Chief Medical Officer. ■ 

Dr. Keshavlal T. Dave, L.M. & S., etc. 

Finance Secretary . 

Mr. Tulshidas J, Lavingia, B.A. 

Political Secretary. 

Mr. Dolarrai M. Buck, B.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Secretary : Shri Jiwansinhji, M. G.B.V.C. 

Educational Inspector : Mr, A. D. Pandya, B.A. 

Private Secretary : Mr, Chotalal Harijiwan. 

Asst. Private Secretary : Mr. M. Krishnamurti. 
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L IMBDI : M AHARANA Shri 
Sir Daulatsinhji, 
K.C.S.I.. K.C.I.E.. Tha- 
icoRE Saheb of Limbdi : i.s a 
direct descendant of Maharana 
Khetaji of Limbdi, A.D. i486 
(1542) and belongs to the Jhala 
Clan of Rajputs founded by Har- 
pal Dev and the Goddess Shakti. 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers of internal autonomy. 
Born : nth July 1868. 
Accession, to Gadi : r4th 

April 1908. 

Educated : Privately, 

Cluhs ; A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshanara, Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount Abu — 
Willingdon Club, Bombay. 

A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Salute : g guns. 

Heir: Yuvaraj Shri Digvijaysinhji, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H.H. Maharaja 
Kesharisinhji of Idar. 

The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the British Taluka of Viramgam, on the East by the British Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States. 

Area of the State : 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 
walla territory. 

Population : 40,088. Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 
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daughter of Capt. His High- — — — — ^ — 

ness Maharana Raj Saheb 

Shri Amarsinhji, K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State. 

Heir-apparent : Maharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinhji, born 
on 14th October 1934. 

King’s Commission : His Majesty the late King Emperor 
conferred on His Highness the Hon. rank of 2nd Lieut, in the 
Regular Army on 7th September 1934. 

Area of State: 3^8 square miles. 

Population : 95,162. Revenue : Rs. 5,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan &> Foreign and Political Member : Maganlal L. Desai, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Home Member and Police Commissioner : K. S. Pravinsinhji. 
Officer Commanding : K. S. Virvikramsinhji. 

Political Secretary : Vadilal A. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary : Mohanlal T. Jaini. 

Humr Personal Assistant : N. K. Kanabar. 
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H i -'rf ^ ■ vinced of liis ability and capa- 

^ installed him on the gadi 

'^^‘k M ^ during his lifetime and went 

«l'’l voluntary retirement, 

— — ' ■ Since his accession to the 

gadi the present Thalcore Saheb 
has introduced many reforms in the State, the chief among them being 
the abolition of Veth, forced labour. Primai'y education is free in the 
State, All the villages of the State are connected by telephonic 
communication. The financial position of the State is fairly sound. 

The rulers of Maliya State are Jadeja Rajputs and belong to the 
same house as the Rulers of Cutch, Navanagar and Morvi, being 
descendants of Thakore Sliri Kanyaji who inled over Machhukantha 
and the greater part of Wagad frorri 1698 to 1734. On the death of 
Kanyaji, his son Aliaji got Morvi and his second .son Modji received 
Maliya. He conquered the surrounding territory and founded the 
State of Maliya, Thus the Maliya house is an off -shoot of the senior 
branch of the Jadeja rulers. 

Area of the State : 103 square miles. It has a!.so a share in the 

village of Kataria in Wagad in Cutch. 

Population: 12,142 as per census of 1931. 

Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,50,000. 

There arc in all 15 villages and Maliya the seat of Ihc dynastic 
gadi is situated on the banks of the river Machhu. The State runs a 
motor bus service from Maliya to Pipalia Road, the nearest railway 
station on the Morvi Meter Gauge line. ■ 

There is a ginning and pressing factory and a stone quarry in the 
State. Staple products; Juwari, Bajri and Colton. 

Heir-Apparent : K. S. BHurENDRASiNHji. 

Othej Members : K. S. NarendraSinhji, K, S. Rajendrasinhji 
K. S. RAr.VIRSINHJI. 
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M A N D I ; Cai>tain His -JH- 

Highness Raja Sir 
J oGiNDER Sen Bahadur, 

K.C.S.I., the present Buler of 

a ^ ^Rajput of Cliandcr- J - 7 

Inderprastlia ( DeUii ) for over'a | \ • 

Born: 20th August 1904. 

Ascended the Gadi: 1913.^ f' 

Educated : Queen Mary’s Mi l 

College and Aitchison College, 

Lahore. 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training in Lahore 1923-24. 
Married Twice, First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kanwar 
Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla in 1930. 

Visited : Important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc. in 1927. 

Recreations : Shooting, Tennis and Cricket. 

Heir-Apparent : Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, born 7th 
December X923. 

2nd Son : Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, bom 5th August I93i- 
Only daughter : Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, born 12th 
December 1928, 

Salute : 11 guns. 

Area of the State : 1,200 square miles. 

Population : 207,465. Average annual Revenue, Rs. 12,48,483. 
Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 

Sirdar D. K. Sen, m.a., b.c.l. (Oxon.), ll.b. (Dublin), Bar-at-Law, 

: Chief Minister. 

l^ANDix Kanwar Narain, Bar-at-Law, Revenue Minister. 

Kanwar Shiv Pad, B.Sc., Home Minister. 

Address : Mandi State, Punjab, India. 

Telegraph Address : “ Paharpadsha ” Mandi. 
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jYJANGROL; S H a H 

to that of secoiid class States 
as known in Kathiawar. Its relations with Junagadh of Politicid 
Subordination are mediatised by. the British Government. This 
question is still under consideration by Government for final eluci- 
dation. It is styled as a " Mediatized Taluka under Junagadh.” 


PRmaPAL OFFICERS. 


Chief Karhhari : S. Altaf Husain. 

Political Officer and Sir Nyayadhish : Kantilal, M. Vasavada, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Huzur Assistant : K. S. Abdul Aziz (Acting). 

Chief Secretary Huzur Office : Madhavlal S. Mehta, B.A. 
Revenue Commissioner : Shaikh Abdul Eadir (Acting). 
Chief Medical Officer : Dr. G. G. Gatha, L M. & S. 

Private Secretary : E. S. Gulam Ali. 

Port and Customs Officer : Fasihulhaq Z. Abbasey. 
Educational Inspector : Md. Murtazakhan, B.A. 

Engineer: Shaikh Md. Huisain (Acting). 

Head Master: Khwaja Seed Ahmed, B.A. , B.T. 

Electrical Engineer : M. :S.^ Saved, M.E. 
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• Central College, Allahabad. 

I Married : On the 3,5th 
November 1925, the daughter 
W ' of Maharaj -Kumar Sirdar 

Singhji and grand-daughter of 
the late Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar 

Singhji, of Shahpura in Rajputana. 

Heir-Apparent : Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo. 

Area of State : 4,243 square miles. 

Population : 889,603. 

Revenue : Rs. 30,00,000. 

Salute : Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

Mayurbhanj ranks first in point of population and revenue among 
the States of the Eastern States Agency, numbering forty, twentysix 
of which were till April 1933 known as the Orissa States, and fourteen 
as the Centra] Provinces States. The history of its Ruling family 
goes back into_ hoary antiquity and numerous copper plate grants 
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Chief, Laxmanrao Annasaheb, 
who died prematurely on the 
7th of February 1899. 

Born : In 1889. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar R' - j i MEHMl Ilil iMii^ mi ill ^ ^ 
College, Rajkot. 

Assumption of Powers : Was 
invested with full powers on I” "'™ 
the 17th of March 1909, 

Caste : Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage : Married to Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of 
the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Eldest son Kumar Shrimant Chintamanrao 
alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd of December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
born in 19 1 1, on 23rd May. 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 1916, 
on 9th May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196^ square miles. 

Population : 40,686. 

Revenue: Rs. 3,68,515. 

Tribute: The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 7,388-12-6 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town : Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli). • 

Official : Rao Bahadur V, V. Yargop, B.A., LL.B., Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler’s sole Minister. 

Other particulars : The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal in igii. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in, direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the 1st of April 1933. 
The Resident at Kolhapur acts as Agent to the Governor-General 
of India, for this State. 

This Slate is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 
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M ORVI ; His Highness 
Maharaja S k r e e 
Lukhdhir j I Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., Maharaja of IVlorvi. 
Born : 1876. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1922. 
Educated : Privately in 

India and England . 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shree 
Mahendrasinhji. 

Second Son : Maharaj 

Kumar Shree Kalikakumar. 

Area of State : 822 square 
miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also. 
Population : 113,024 in 

1931. (Increase \ during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent.) 
Average Revenue: Rs. 40,00,000. Sfl/tfiSe .Yii guns. 1 
Chief Port in the State : Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as 
well as Indian Ports. 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 
Morvi Tramway, 63 miles. 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent, of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them, 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent. Of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State: Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshnram Pottery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop, Electric Power House, the Morvi Cotton 
Spinning & Weaving Mills and Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works. 
Free primary and secondary education. 

STATE COUNCn.. 

President and Dewan : M. D. Solanki, B.A., TJ.. B. 
xst Member : M. P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 


2nd Member : B. M. Bucii, High Court Pleader. 
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M YSO re : Colonel His 

Born : 4th June 1884. ^ 

Invested with full ruling 
powers: 1902. Celebrated ^ ‘ ''hI’^ 

Silver Jubilee of his reign.: J||||||^|P^ 

8th August 1927. 

Area of the State: 29474 . 82 square miles. 
Population: 6,557,302. 

Address : The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore ; and Fern 
Hill (Nilgiris). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dei&an of Mysore : 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. 


Members ':. 

Rajamantrapravina S. P. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L. 
N. Madi-iava Rau, Esq., B.A., B.L. 

Private Secretary to His Highness: 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to His Highness : 
Rajasabhabhushana T. THUMB09 Chetty, B.A., O.B.E. 
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N AWANAGAR; Major 
His Highness 
Maharaja Shei 
Digvijaysinhji R a n j I t- 
SINHJI jADEJA, K.C.S.I. 

Maharaja Jam Sa.heb of 
Nawaiiagar. 

Born: 1895. The 

adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja • Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Received : The Insignia of 
K.C.S.I. in 1935. 

Educated : Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot; Malvern 
College and University College, London. 

Married : 7th March 1935 the daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Sirohi. 

Commissioned in 1919; Regiment 5th /6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napiers ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course. 

Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 409,192. Revenue : Rs. go lakhs yearly. 
Salute: Chief Port: Bedi Bunder. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Lt.-Col. R. K. 
Himatsinhji. 

Revenue Secretary : Gokalbhai B. Desai, Esq. 

Huzar Personal Secretary : Professor L. F, Rushbrook 
Williams, C.B.E. 

Manager, J. D. Railway: Rai Saheb Girdharlal 
D, Mehta. 

Port Commissioner : Commander W. G. A. Bourne, R.N. 
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N M "4,.' 

- ■ 1 ‘j’l Harichanpan, Kulcir 

^ .EijBMicii ; aJ the Hayo 

Highness Raja Sir Prat ap Singli^ 

^ India and again on the I gth June 
^^•W ***^ t 1925, the daughter of the Thakur 

® Saheb of Thakurgaon (Ranchi). 

iWilfe*;'''-- '* . •; Heir-Apparent; Tikait Shri 

. Rajendra Chandra Maradraj 

tiarichandan. 

Area of State : 284 square miles. 

Population : ' 68,598. ' 

. Grass revenue : Rs. 2,3t,687. ; 

Chief Exectitive Officer. 

Diivan : Babu Krishna Chandra Ghosh, B.A., {Retired Deputy 
Magistrate ami Deputy Collector.) 


Other Principal Officers. 

Assistant Diwan ; Babu Mohinimohan Mukhrrjee, B.L. 
Reocnue Officer : Babu Krishna Prasad I\lAHAPArRA. 
Private Secretary ; Dr. M. C. Bas. 

Chief Medical Officer and Deputy Superintendent of Jail 
jMotilal Ghosh, M.B. 

Deputy Superintendent of Police : B.abu G . N. Mauapatra. 
Forest Officer : Babu Harish Chandra Singh Deo, B.A. 
Zatnindary Manager : Babu Fakir Mohan Das, B.A. 
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the Central Provinces'. 

Married : A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of Plis 
Plighness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Shri Devendea Singh 
Ju Dev. 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661. 

Revenue : About Rs., 17 lakhs. .* 15 guns. 


STATE CABINET. 

President: 

His Highness, 

Members : 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pt. Shy am Behari Misra, 
M.A. {Chief Adviser). 

Major B. P. Pande,’ B.A., LL.B., IhR.E.S. {Chief 
Minister & President^ Judicial Committee). 

Major Sajjan Singh, {Revenue Minister). 

Mr. M. N. Zutshi, B.A,, {Private Secretary). 

Capt. Chandra Sen {Huzur Secretary). 
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P ARTABGARH S T A T E : ' 
His Highness Maha- 
RAWAT Ram Singh j I 

Bahadxir of iPartabgarh. 

Born : In 1908. 

Succeeded to ihe Gadi: In 1929. 
Hereditary Salute: 15 guns. 

Partabgarh State, also called 
the Kanthal, was founded in 
the sixteenth century by a 
descendant of Rana Mokal of 
Mewar. 

The town of Parta,bgarh was 
founded in 1698 by Partabsingh. 
In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1775-1844) the country was 
overrun by the Marathas, and 
the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
a tribute of Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being coined 
in the State Mint was legal tender throughout the surrounding 
Hative States), in lieu of Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi. The 
first connection of the State with the British Government was formed 
in 1804 ; but the treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The tribute 
used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British Government 
under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur and w'as, in 1904, converted 
to Rs, 36,350 British Currency. The State enjoys plenary jurisdiction. 
The highest administrative and executive office is termed “ Mahakma- 
Klias ” where sit His Highne.ss and the Dewan of the State. There 
is a duly graded judiciary under a High Court. Revenue about 
S-J lakhs. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dotojj .’ Rao Sahib Chunieal M, Shroff, B. A, 

Kmndar Khasgi : Shah Mannalal. 

Naib Dewan : Shah Manaiclal, B.A., LL.B. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : Mr. Phekrozeshaw Fardoonji. 
Revenue Officer : Maharaj Balwant Singh. 

Civil and Criminal Judge : Babu Mohanlal Agrawal, B.A., LL.B. 
Superintendent Customs and Excise ; Bapu Bakhtawar Singh, 
Medical Officer : Dr. Jiwanlal P. 1’arekh, L. M. & S. 

Educational Officer : Mr. W. G, Kale, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police : Purohit Jagdish Lal. 
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igoo, and as the reins of Govern- 
rnent in igog, on attaining majorit:^.' His 

present a personal salute of rg guns and 

he and his successors the distinction of ' <laMii|@IB|| 

wemption fi'Mn presenting Nazar to the 

principal crops ar^ grain, barley, wheat, 

thiirty-dght niiles of broad-gauge railway 
line comprising two sections — from 
Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to IMBWWhtg;; 

Rupar — have been constructed by the 
State at its own cost. His Highness main- 
tains a Contingent of two Regiments of Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, one 
Battery of Horse Artillery, 

The State maintains a first grade College which imparts University education 
besides numerous high schools. Primary education is free throughout the State. 

Area; 5,93a square miles. 

Population : 1,635.520. 

Gross Income : Rupees One crore and fifty Lakhs. 

Since the State entered into alliance with the British Government in 1800, it has 
rendered help to the British Government on all critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah and N. W. F. Campaign of 1897. On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
dfeposal of His Majesty the I<ing-Emperor and offered his personal services. Again in 1919 
on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Of&cer Commanding and the Imperial Service Contingent saw 
active service towards Kohat and Quetta Fronts. For his services on the N. W. F. His 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in June, 1918, and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different and principal Fronts in 
Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and received the following decorations from 
the allied Sovereigns and Governments ; — 

(a) Grand Cordon of the Order de (e) Grand Cordon of the Order of St. 

Leopold, Gregory the great (Papal). 

(i) Grand Cross of the Legion of (f) Grand Cordon of the Order of 

^ ^ theNile, , 

(c) Grand Cross of the Order of the (g) Grand Cross of the Order of the 

Crown of Italy, Crown of Roumania, and 

(d) Grand Cross of the Order of St. (A) Grand Cross of the Order of St. 

Lazarc. Saviour of Greece (rgze). 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926 
he was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal). He was re-elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28-29-30. In 1930 His Highness led the Princes' 
delegation to the Round Table Conference. His Highness was again elected Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes in 1933, 34 & 35 and was invited to attend the J ubdee of H. M. 
the King-Emperor. 
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P ATNA: Maharaja 

. Raj END R A Narayan 
Singh Deo, the present 
rulerpf Patna State, E. S. Agency . 
Born : 

Ascended the gaddi,: 1933. 
Educated : At the Mayo 

College, Ajmei', where he passed 
the Chiefs College Diploma Exa- 
mination topping the list of 
successful candidates and at St. 
Columba’s College, Hazaribag, 
where he passed Intermediate 
Arts Examination of the Patna 
University, topping the list of 
successful candidates of tha,t 
institution. 

• Married : In 1932 the daugh- 
ter of His Highness the 
Maharajadhiraj of Patiala. 
History : Maharaja Ramai 

Deo a direct descendant of Prithwi Raj Chauhan the last Hindu Em- 
peror of India founded the State of Patna about 1159 A.D; The 
Maharajas of Patna have enjoyed the hereditary title of Maharaja 
from the very beginning. The Patna State is identical with the ancient 
” Dakshina Koshala ” which was the kingdom of Kusha the second 
son of Rama. Its various architectural ruins bear testimony to the 
ancient culture and civilization which flourished here in the olden times. 

The State was taken under British protection in 1803 and ever 
since it has remained extremely loyal and is well known for its uniform 
devotion , to the British Government. Patna is a well governed and 
progressive State and all its valuable resources are spent on works of 
public utility. It possesses very good educational and industrial insti- 
tutions. Primary education is compulsory for all its subjects. It has 
a fully equipped Hospital at the Capital, with many out-lying Dispen- 
saries and a Child Welfare Centre. There are telephone and telegraph 
connections in the important towns of the State. It has beautiful 
valleys having enchanting sceneries ancf an atmndance of Shikar of all 
kinds of birds and beasts particularly tigers. 

; Yuvaraj Raj-Raj Singh Deo. 

Area of the State : 2,511 Sq. miles., Population .• 5,66,943. 
Revenue: Rs. 10,83,026. Salute: Nine guns. 

ADMENISTRATION. 

Dewan : Rai Bahadur Shiv Narain, B.L, 

S^ettlenient Officer : S. C. Banerji, Esq. r 

C.M.O. &■ Supdt. Jail : Rao Saheb Dr. P. P. John, m.b.b.s. 

S. P. and Shikarhhana Officer : S. Bishan Singh. 

Forcsl Officer : M. C. Gupta. I Audit Officer : M. G. Mukherji, 

State Engineer : S. K. Singh. Asst. Registrar : H. G. Das. 

D. I. S. : P. C. Rath, B.A., B.Ed, 1 Garden Superintendent : R. Ledlie. 
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P IIALTAN: Captain - 

Mudiiojirao Naik 
N IMBALKAR, Maralha (Ksha- 
Iriya), Raja of Phaltan. 

Educated at : KoUiapur 
and Rajkot, obtained ^ 

Shri xAbaisaheb, daughter of 

Shrimant Raje Shambhu- V"*'* 

singrao Jadhavrao, First 

Class Sardar of Malegaon — — !ji£!! £_£ 

B. K. in the Poona District. 

Heir: Shrimant Pratapsinh alias Bapusaheb, horn: 
13th July 1923. 

Date of Succession: 15th November 1917. 

Phaltan State dates its origin as far back as the middle of 
13th century. The State has full control over its administra- 
tion, having the unrestricted right to inflict capital punish- 
ment on its own and other Indian States’ subjects and to 
enact its own laws. The hereditary title ‘Raja’ was conferred 


President : ^ 

Rao Saheb K. V. Godbole, B.A., LL.B., Dewan. 
Vice-President : 

S, H. Kiier, Esq., ,B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member. 
Member :■ 

B. L. Likhite, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Finance Member. 
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P ORBA N BAR: His 
Highness Mahah aj a 
Shri Sir Natwar- 
siNHji Bahadur, K.C.S.L, 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar : 

Born : igor. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 
1908. 

Educated : At the Raj - 
kumar College, Raj kot. 

Married : In 1920 
Kunvari Shri Rupaliba, 
M.B.E., daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Saheb 
Shri Sir Daulatsinhji Baha- 
dur, K.C.S.I., Thakore 

Saheb of Limbdi. 

His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 
of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers, 

Club: The Maconochie Club, Porbandar. 

Area of State : 642 .25 square miles. Population .*115,741. 
Revenue : Rs. 20,00,000. Salute : 13 guns. 

Wazir : 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. 

High Officials of the State : 

D&wan : Mr. Tribhovandas J. Raja, M.A., LL.B. 

Ag. Private Secretary: Jadeja Shri Govindsinhji 
Devisinhji, B.A., LL.B. 

Judicial Secretary : Mr. Bhupatrai M. Bucii, B.A., LL.B- 
Ag. Railway Manager : Hirachand P. Damani. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. D. N. Kalyanwala, M.R. 

C.S. (Eng.), F.R.S.M., L. M. & S. (Bom.), Etc. 

Ports Commissioner : Capt. R. .S. Raja Iyer, B. Com. 
Revenue Commissioner : Mr. Jagjiwandas N. Shah. 
Slate Engineer : Mr. Manilal R. Iiyraiani, BE 
A.M.I.E. j . • , 

Officer Commanding the State Forces: Major Udey- 
SINHJI N. Gohil. 
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R ADHANPIJR : His High- P 

NESS NAWAB SaHEB /.yA 

Sir jALAEUniNKHAN Babi 
Bahadur, K.CJ.E., the present 

Ruler of Kadhanpur State, is a . 

descendant of the illustrious Babi 
family who since the reign of 

Humayun have always been pro- , ' '' i\ 

minent in the annals of Gujarat. ; , , ^ 

Born : 1889. Invested with ^ 

full powers on 27th November, ,.'t’ ’ V . ^ 

Educated: At the Rajkumar > ' '-'M 

College, Rajkot, and secured \ £^1.’. 

the Final Diploma in the year f ^*4 o. 

1909. His Highness was the 
first Chief in the Bombay 

Presidency to win the Gujarat Cup at the Pig-Sticking Meet at 
Bhandu, in the year 191 1. 


The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right from the beginning. 

Hereditary and permanent salute : . ii guns. 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Gujarat and 
has 172 villages. It is a first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction. 


The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from some of the surrounding 
villages. 


Area of the State : 1,150 square miles. 

Population : 70,530 according to census of 1931. 
Average Gross Revenue : Rs. 7,50,000 to 8,00,000. 


Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of grain 
arc the principal agricultural products. 
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R AJKOT: His Highness 
Thakore Saheb Shri 

Dh ARMENDR ASINHJI, 

Thakore Saheb of Rajkot, 
(Kathiawar.) 

Born: On 4th March igio; 
.succeeded to the Gadi 011 21st 
April 1931. 

Educated : At Rajlaimar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in 
England at the High Gate 
School, London. He belongs to 
the Vibhani clan ' of Jadeja 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State. 

Area of the Sfate:-2Ss sq. miles, 
Population : 'j 5,54.0. 
AverageReveniie: Rs. 12,50,060. 
Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

The Administration is conducted on a Secretariat system in co- 
operation with Praja Pratinidlii Sabha or People’s Representatives 
Assembly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and 
democratic Municipality linked thereto. 

Ra,jkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I.S, Agency, 
has a “ Rajkumar ” College and is served by three imporant Railway 
lines. Educationally it is the premier city in Kathiawar. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dctvan : Darbar Shri Viravala. 

Judicial Secretary : Mr. Abhechand G. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue 6. General Secretary : Mr. T. P. Bh.att 
Public Works Secretary : Mr.. Nenshi Monji. 

Education Department Secretary : Mr. Taeakshi M. Doshi. 

.' Mr. H. R. Buck, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent : K. S. Valeravala. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. P. Mehta, M.B.B.S. 

Educational Inspector : Mr. C. A. Bucii, M.A , B. Sc. 

Managing Engineer : Rai Saheb A. C. Das. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Jayantilal L. Jobanputra, B.A., LL.B, 
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R AJPJPJ.A: Major His 
Mioiiness Maharaja Shri 
VlJAYSlNHJI, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja or Rajpipla. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Born: 30th January 1890. 

Date of succession : 26tli Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. 

Clubs : Marlborough Club, 

London ; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don; Willingdon Sports Club, 

Bombay; The Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta. 

Recreations : Polo, Racing, 

Shooting. Won the Derby in 
1934 with “Windsor Lad ”. 

Heir- Apparent : Yuvaraj Shri 
Rajendrasinhji. Born : 1912. 

Younger Sons : Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born : igif, 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji. Born: 1925. 

Rajpipla is the .Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. 

Area of State : 1,517.50 square miles. 

Population : 206,085 according to the Census of 1931. 

Rev'enue : Rs. 27,00,000. Salute: guns — Permanent Hereditary. 

Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry : Troop of 25, B class. 

Important Feature : The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital : Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which, are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymlchana. 

Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja : 

I. Making all services pensionable. 

2. Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 
the State. 

3, Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education. 

4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute. 

5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 
of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 

6. Extension of Railways. 

7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 

8. Introduction of the Legislative Council, r 
Principal Officer : Mr. Pheroze D. Kothavala, ll.b., Dewan. 
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R A M P U R: C A p T A I N 
H i s Highness Alijah 
FARZAND -I- I) I L P I Z 1 R- 

i-Daueati-Inglishia, Mukhus- 
;ud-Daiila, Nasir-ul-Muek, 
Amir-ui,-Umara, Nawab Sir 
Syed Mohammad Raza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, K.G.S.I. Must- 
AXD-i-JUNG, Ruler of Ram pur. 
The reigning family of Rampur 
are Syecls and come from the 
famous Sadati-i-Bareha in the 
Muza ffarnagar District (B, P.), 
Bom ; 17th November ’igo6. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 20th 
Junei93o. Formal installation 
took place on 26th August 1930. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married : In x g 2 x t h e 
daughter of Sahebzada Sir 
Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, 
Kt., C.I.E,, His hlighness has two sons and four daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Sahebzada Syed Murtaza Ali Khan Bahadur 
Bom on 22nd November 1923. 

His Highness has a taste for music and fine arts ; is a Patron of the 
Delhi Flying Club, Member of the East Indian Association, London, 
Royal Automobile Association, London and Marlborough Club, London, 
and is a Captain in the and King George’s Own Gurkha Rifles. 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed Ali 
lilohanimad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i8th century invaluable 
service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against France 
in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 been the landmarks of the history of his family. 
During the Great War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad H amid AH 
Khan Bahadur rendered moritorio us services to the British Government. 
Area of State : 892 . 54 .square miles. 

Population : 464,919. 

Revenue: Rs. 45,16,985, 

Salute : Permanent 15 guns, 

STATE COUNCIL 
President ; 

Khan Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan, Bar-at-Law. Chief Minister. 
Members : Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, 
Political Minister.' 

Mr. R. S, Symons, I.C.S., Finance and Revenue Minister. 

Col. .Sahebzada Syed Hasan Raza Khan, Household Minister. 
Col. D. Rainkridoe, M.C., Army Minister, 

Mr. G. D. Parkin, I,P., Inspector General, State Police. 

Mr. Raghunandan Kishore, B.A., LL.B., State Advorale. 

Mr. Maqool Ahmed, B.A, Council Sccvelary . 
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R EWA : T-Iis FIigj^njjssBandh- 
VKSH Maiiakaja Sir Gulak 

I SlNdH Ju DkO JiAHADUR, 

,G.C.(. K.C'.S.r., RFauaraja of 
Rij,\va, (Rajput Baghel). 

Born : 1.903 ; AHcended the gadi 
ill 1918; invested with ruling 

])Owers in i 

Educated 
Indore. 

Married . 

His JJighness tlie Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and also married in 
1923 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maliaraja Sir Madan 
Singh .Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E,, Ruler of Kishangarh. 

The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman and has shot 495 
tigers. 

He was a delegate to the ist 
and 2nd sessions of the Round 
Table Conference and 


At the Daly Collcg? 


ras also a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General Council 
of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King Edward 
Medical School, Indore, 

Heir- Apparent : Sri Yuvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand Singh 
Saheb (born in 1923). 

Area of State : 13,000 square miles. Population : 1,587,445. 

Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000. SaJute : 17 guns. 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U.P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the States of 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
‘Waterfalls,’ some of which, Chahcai arid Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

The Administration of the State is carried on in the name and under 
the direct control of l-fis Highness the Maharaja who is the fountain 
head of all authority in the state. On the executive side Flis Highness 
is as.sisted by a State Council of 8 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President. On the Judicial side there is a Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consisting of 39 members with 
the number of officials and non-officiala almost equal, has also been 
established to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred 
to it. His I-Iighncss takes very groat interest in the Administration 
of the State and in the development of trade and industries for which 
purpose he has instituted a state Bank with branches all over the 
State. 


1 
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S AILANA : ITi's Highness 
Raja Sir Dtuiep Singhji 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., Raja 
of Sailana. 

' Born on iStli March i8g;i;. 

Educated at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Ascended, the Gadi on the 14th 
July, 1919. 

, Married the daughter of His 
Highness the Maharawat , of 
Partahgarh in 1909 and sub- 
sequent to her demise married 
the daughter of the Rawatji 
Sahib of Meja, one of the 
sixteen first class nobles of 
Mewar. 

Heir-apparent ; Maharaj- ' 
KUMAR Digvijay Singhji, bom 
on the 15th October igi8. 

Second Son .'Laxman SingiiJi, 
born on the aist February 1921, 
The Judicial Powers of His Highness are plenary. 

His Highness is a descendent of the Rathor Rajput clan of the 
Jodhpur House and is the iith Ruler of the Sailana State. 

His Plighness presided over the annual sessions of the All- India 
Kshattriya Mahasabha at Puri, Benares, Indore, Darbhanga, Delhi 
and Ploshangabad, is its patron and was its General Secretary for 
13 years ; is permanent President of the Kurukshetra Restoration 
Society ; is President of the Council of Shri Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benares ; is a member of the General Council of the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and Daly College, Indore, and is a member of the 
Princes’ Chamber, Delhi. 

Among the notable events of his reign are : — ^ 

The raising of the Local Anglo-Vernacular School to the status 
of a High School and constructing a new school building and a splendid 
Boarding blouse, making education compulsory but quite free; ; 
providing Free Medical Aid throughout the State. A new commodious 
Hospital has been built with facilities for indoor patients and a separate; 
Maternity Ward furnished with the most up-to-date apparatus. He 
has granted a democratic constitution to the local Municipality, 
and has established an industrial free Mandi at Dileepnagar and aii 
Agricultural Farm in the capital. 

In recognition of his benign rule, His Plighness was made a K.C.I.E. 
on the I St January, 1936. - 

Rai Bahadur P. Uttam Narain Nagu who served with distinction 
in the Central India Agency Police Department is the present Dew^an. 
Area of the State : 2g’;f.squ&ro miles. 

Population : '35, 223. Revenue : Rs. 3,00,000. 

Sahue : ii guns. Address : Sailana State (Central India), , 
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S ANDUR: Raja Shri- 

MANT YeSHWANTRAO ' 

r-ilNDURAO GhORPADE, ' , '*■ 

MaMLAKAXMADAR, SeNAPAXHI, r} 

Ruler of Sandur. 

ilfU'Ji .• jynH. vSucceeded to the ,'"4 

Throne ui ,1928. Assumed the ‘ ‘ 

reins of administiation in 1930. 

Married : On 22nd Dec. 1929 
the elde.st daughter of Umadat- • -it-"' 

U 1-M u 1 k, R a j Rajendra, 

Major Maloji Narsingh Rao 
Shitole, Deshmukh, Rustamjung 
Bahadur of Gwalior. . . - 

Heir Apparent: .Shrimant '> 1 -a ' * ig 

Moral- Rao Ghorpade, born 7th ' j 

December 1931. , J ' ^ I 

Scconci 5ow ; Rajkumar Ranjit •'b. • ' 

Singh, born i6th Februar3>- 1933. ' ‘ 

Daughter : Princess Nirmala *■ 

Raje, born 8 th P'ebruary 1934. 

In 1923 the State was brought into direct political relations with 
the Government of India. 

The State posses.ses sandalwood forests and rich manganese 
mines. Rhmandrug Hill Station (Altitude 3,500 feet) and Shri Karteek- 
swami Temple are the places of interest. 

All temples, wells and schools have been thrown open from 1932 
to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed. Education is imparted 
free in the State, up to the Matriculation standard. A Proclamation 
was issued by the Ruler on loth' September 1934 directing that the 
execution of decrees passed by Civil Courts be stayed till 31st March 
1935 3.S a temporary palliative. This was subsequently extended to 
the' end of 1935. A Committee has also been appointed to concert 
measures to relieve agricultural indebtedness. 

The State Adviser, the Secretaries to Goveimment and any number 
of extra members, whom the Ruler may be pleased to nominate, form 
the Huzur Darbar (Executive Council) , The following are the Members 
of the Huzur Darbar: 

Shrimant R. M. Deshmukh, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 
Shrimant Sardar Bhujangrao Yeshwantrao Raje Ghorpade. 
Meherban G. T. Konhur, B.A., Ex-Dewan of Sandur. 

M'eherban V. Narasimha Rao, M.A. 

The State Adviser exercises the powers formerly exercised by the 
Dewan and certain Huzur powers delegated to him under a special 
Instrument of Instructions. Arrangements have been made with 
the Madras Government whereby the District and Sessions Judge 
(Ex-Officio) of Bellary is appointed by the Darbar as the Nyayadhish 
of the Chief Court. 

To afford to the people an opportunity for expressing their wants 
and wishes to the Government the Ruler was pleased to constitute a 
State Council in 1931. 

The Ruler and the Rani Saheba visited Europe last year. 
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S ANGLI; T.ikittknan' 
Highness Meiik 
Shihmant Sif': C.i 
MANKAO Dhunuikao tllia .’' 
vSaheb Patwar] > a a n, K . ( 
Raja of Sangli. 


Born :■ 1890. Ascended the 

Gadi in 1903. Educated at the 
Rajkiimar College at Rajkot. 
Her Highness is a daughter of 
Sir M. V. Joshi, Kt., .K.C.I.Ji:., 
B.A., LL.B.,, of Amraoti, Ex 
Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of Central Provinces. 


Heir : Shrimant Raj- 

KUMAR Madhavrao alias Rao 
Saheb Patwardhan Yuvaraj. 


Area of State: 1,136 sq. miles. 

Population : 258,442. 

Revenue : The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs. 15,95,584. 

Salute; 9 guns permanent and ix personal. Enjoys I Class 
Jurisdiction, f.e., power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects. 

Has served as Member or first substitute member of the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes since 1924 and is a member of the 
Standing Committee now. Served also as a Member of the I and H 
Round Table Conferences and as a member of the Federal Structure 
Committee. 

His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of (i) the Diwan Rao Bahadur G. R. Barwe, B.A., (2) 
Political Minister and Second Councillor Rao Saheb Y. A. Thombaro, 
B.A., (3) Third Councillor Mr, Y, V. Kolhatkar, B.A., LL.B., and 
(4) Fourth Councillor Khan Bahadur K. K. Sunavala, B.A,, LL.B. 


The total number of Co-operative Societies is 87, being made up 
of 70 agricultural and 15 non-agricultural . Besides these there is 
one Central Co-operative Bank and a Co-operative Sale-Shop. 

The State has {a) three Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High School 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and (6) one 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Maternity Home. 
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S ANT: Maharana Shri r— r — 

JoRAWARmNHji the present Ruler; 
born on 24th. March 1881 and 
installed on the Gadi in iSgO 
l‘'orraalIy invested with full powers , 

on 10th May 1902. Educated in the ■ . 

Rajkurnar College, Rajkot, and was 
associated with the Government Adnii* 
nistration of the State for more than ^ 

a year lireparatory to his being in- ^ 

vested with full powers. He is an 1 

intelligent Prince who keenly super- / 

vises the administration of the State. /j 

During his regime many improvements" f ' 

have been made and the State is b' Sm 

making good progress : The revenue * r * 

of the State increased — ^Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlements ' : ^ 

introduced— Provision for English edu- 
cation made for the first time and 
Prunary and Secondary education made * 

free throughout the State — Election I - -— ~ ■ 

system sanctioned for Municipality — 

Free medical relief extended by opening new dispensaries in 
proyements have been introduced during his regime such 
Relief Fund, granting of liberal tagavi loans to the aeri 
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'tIRMOOR: Ht.s Hk 


Parkash B I 
Sirmoor. 


Lt,-Col. 1-Iis Highness Sir 
Amar Parkash B aha d ir r 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., the late 
Maharaja of Sirmoor State died 
in Vienna on the 13th August, 
1933.’ after, a brilliant and suc- 
cessful reign of more than 21 
years. His sad and soiTowful 
demise was naturally a heavy 
shock and' deprived his son, Hi.s 
Highness Maharaja Rajendra 
Parkash Bahadur, of the soli- 
1 citous and affectionate care 

I of his father and placed the 

heavy and responsible burden 
of the administration of the 
State on his shoulders while 
still in the early years of his’ life. 

His Highness the present Maharaja was born on the loth January 
1913. He was carefully educated during the life time of his father 
who took spechd interest in the upbringing of his .son. During his 
father’s absence in Europe when the administration of the State was 
placed in the hands of a council he gained practical training in and 
immense knowledge of the administration and thereby equipped 
himself well for undertaking the responsibilities of his high office. 
Although it was before the due time, in recognition of his ruling merits 
and abilities the Maharaja was in-stalled to his ancestral Gadi by the 
Hon’ble Sir J. A. O. Fitz Patrick, K.C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., Agent 
^ to the Governor General, Punjab States, in November 1933, 
The young prince is a good scholar in English and has a store of 
wisdom far beyond his years. Besides being hard working he is ener- 
getic, intelligent and a keen sportsman. He possesses very refined tastes, 
a .sympathetic heart and is a lover of justice. As the Chief justice 
of the State High Court he considers it his solemn obligation to dispeuse 
eyenhauded justice with scrupulous care. Ever since his assumption 
of the role of Government he has administered the State with con- 
^ without sparing any pains to promote the interi'sts 

of fus State and subjects. He is always anxious to explore new avenues 
and examine fresh channels which might serve to raise the moral and 
material status of his people and country. 

_ The revival of the agricultural and industrial exhibition is a happy 
indication of the deep and enduring interest His Highness takes in 
promoting the agricultural and industrial interests of his subjects 
ihe inaugural ceremony of the exhibition was performed by His High- 
ness the Maharaja on the auspicious occasion of his Raj Tilak which 
was celebrated in February 1935. A, similar exhibition was being run 
on oiganiscd lines during the regime of His late Highness Maharaja 
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Sir SuRMulra liiknun Parkasli Bahadur, K.C.S.I.. and continued sue- 

I !-di n u- K C"S r Sir Amar Parkash 

V ' - T , nw;n:h ’’r 1 snSevcd a set-back in the 

iinf v-rmi- r u Great War and also due to the 

t- V n P n- conditions then obtaining. The measure 

n! piesent Maharaja in reviving the exhibition is sure to 

pave the way to commercial development of the State and will prove a 
owns its” pa.tronage of His Highness to whose munificence it 

, , ^i^^iothev event which marks His Highness’ accession to his ances- 
tral is the grant of certain concessions to his subj ects, which 
inc ude (i) remission of land revenue and forest outstandings up 
(2) remission in the term of imprisonment of 
btate convicts, (3) grants-in-aid for meeting the educational needs of 
the people, (4) provision of a gymnasium for use of the public (si 


A Bird’s eye view of Nahan, 

He is accessible to all and is fond of undertaking extensive tours 
with a view to studying the conditions of his people and keeping 
himself informed of the march of events in the State. He takes a keen 
personal interest in all that conduces to the general happiness and 
welfare of his people. His sterling and outstanding, qualities of head 
and lieart have won for him the affection of his faithful and loyal people^ 
In fact the young Maharaja during the short period that has passed 
.since his investiture wdth full ruling powers has proved himself to be a 
very promising and an enlightened Ruler and give.s bright promise 
of proving himself a worthy successor of his illustrious father, 

Chief Secretary to the Durbar: 

Sardar Narayan Singh Sardar Bahadur. 

Area of the State: i,i4isq. miles. Re7;e»z<fi,- Rs. 9,00,000 approximately. 

Population : 148,368 as per census of 1931. 

Permanent Salute; ii guns. Address: Nahan, Sirmoor, Punjab. 
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^ QoiiAwAi- : Shrklmak Kaja 

it * 4 sl? 4 vVv''‘V ^ JAGENDRA SlNGUJI DKO 

‘ _ ~ Bahadur of Sohawal 

Jt ' A '■L . tf . State. 

Pom: 1900. 

.' ^ t ’ '* Educated : at the Daly 
College, Indore, and Privately. 
^ 4'' ‘ .A ^ Ascended the Gadi on 

! 'if ■ his father Shreenian Raja 

\ ,f^ Bhagwatraj Bahadur Singhji 

'xhe Ruling family 'belongs 
to the famous clan of Baghela 
Rajputs who came from Anhilwara Patan in the early part of the 
thirteenth Century. The State was founded in the beginning 
bf the seventeenth Century by Raja Fateh Singhji, who was 
acknowledged suzerain of a large tract of country by the Imperial 
firman of 1066 A.H. (1655 A.D.). By a subsequent sanad 
dated the 1177 A.H. (1763 A.D.) Shah Alum gave recognition 
to the hereditary title of " Raja ” and “ Bahadur,” the Manasab 
of Chahar-Hazari and the privilege of carrying " Alum ” (Flag) 
and Naqqara (Kettle drum). The State which yielded a revenue 
of Rs. 19 Lacs a year shrank in extent owing to the depredations 
of the Marathas and Bundelas. It was granted a Sanad by the 
British Government in 1809 A.D. 

The State has now an area of 252 square miles and an annual 
income of Rs. 2,25,000 including alienations. It has a population of 
42,192 souls. The State has large economically exploitable 
deposits of Lime Stone, White Chalk and Red and Yellow Ochres. 
Among ancient relics, it contains the shrine of Shree Sharabhang 
Muni and the temple of Shree Gaibi Nathji. 

The Administration of the State is carried on by a Council 
of which the Durbar is the President and the following are 
members : — 

1. Rai Sahib Mr. S. P. Sanval, Adviser. 

2. Pandit Narsingh Narain Mishra,M. A.,LL.B., [Dewan ] . 

3. Thakur a wadhesh Narain Singh, [Political Secretary). 

4. Dewan Lal Jagmohan Singhji. 

5. Munshi Banshidharji, Secretary. 

6. Khasgi Officer. 
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S U D A S N A : T H a ic o r 
S lIRI PrJTHI SiNCtHJI, 
the Ruliu;^ Chief of 
Su(hisu;i State in. the Sabar- 
kaiUha Agency (We.stem India 
Stales) iKilongs to the ancient 
■J’annar Clan of Jtajinits, and 
traces his lineage to that illns- 
triou.s limperor of India, Vikram 
the great of Ujjain. 

Bom ; On 2-ith August 1884. 


Educated : At Scott College, ‘ ' ^ 

Sadra where he distinguished ' ' 

himself both as a scholar, and 

sportsman. 

Since he took over the full 
reigns of the State administra- 
tion, in 1006 through his sagacious capacity, sincerity, and keen 
devotion to duty ho has not only brought the State to its present 
stage of development but earned for himself the confidence of his 
brother-chiefs, and the appreciation of the British Government.^ He 
has also won the goodwill, respect, and gratitude of his own subjects. 

Kumar Shri Ranjit Singhji, the heir-apparent, and his only son 
was born on nth August 1910* 

Matrimonial relations of the Ruling Family are with premier 
estates of Sirohi, Jodhpur, Malwa, and Mewar States, 

Primary Education and Medical Relief are free throughout the 
State. 


Area : 32 Square Miles. 

Population : 6,922 souls. 


Officials 


Kumar Siiri Ranjit Singhji. 


Mr. S. G. Trivedi, L.C.P.S., L.T.M. 


Medical Officer 
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lALGHER : Raja K. C. B. 
Harichandaii, the present 
Ruler of Talcher State, 
Eastern States Agency. 

Bom: gtli June i8So. 
Succeeded on i8th Decern’ber 
1891. Assumed ruling powers 
on gth June 1901. 

The State of Talcher was 
established at the end of the 1 3 th 
Century by Raja Naranhari 
Singh Deo, a scion of the Raja 
Thakur family of Jaipirr. The 
Rajas of Talcher never submitted 
to the sovereignty of Puri or 
the -Marathas and they all along 
maintained their indepeiidehce. 
The British Governinent recog- 
nised their independence aird 
entered into treaty relations with 
the great grand-father of the 
present Ruler in 1803, Raja 
Dayanidhi Birabar Harichandan helped the British Governinent with 
his troops in quelling the Angul rebellion. The present ruler, placed 
himself and the resources of the State at the disposal of the British 
Government during the Great War, he also helped in quelling the 
Daspalla and Keonjhar rebellion. 

The administration of the State is conducted under the personal 
supervision of the Raja Saheb. He is easily accessible, to all his subj ects 
and gives a patient hearing to those who seek redress from him. 
He takes keen interest in improving the administration and conducting 
it on modern lines. 

The State maintains an independent judiciary. There is a Muni- 
cipality at the headquarters of the State which is controlled by a Com- 
mittee of Officials and non-officials. Roads are lighted by electricity 
Education is compulsory in the State. There are' 75 primary SclioolV 
one H.E. School and one Sanskrit Vidyalya. There are six dispeu.sari cs 
including one travelling dispensary and one Ayurvedic Dispensary. 

1 he State is noted for its coal mines which cover 224 sq uare miles 
of rvhich 8 square miles are now being worked by Railways anri a 
Bengal English Firm. 

Area of the State : 399 square miles. Population : 69, 702 souls. 

.• Rs. 5,73,083 (gross). 

Heir Apparent :Yn-vzxs.i Sree Hruday Chandra Deb, born on 27th 
hebruary 1902. Educated in Ravenshaiy College, Cuitack At present 
in charge of the Judiciary in the State. ' A ' 

Pattayel : Promode Chandra Deb, second son of the Ruler and 
Revenue Minister. - ' 

Secretary : Babu J. Mishra, 
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tioii over his subj octs. He takes -imy 1 

keen interest m the admmis- — — ' 

tration of the State. He is 

readily accessible to all those who seek redress from him. He has the 
welfare of his subjects at his heart and his keen devotion to duty has 
won for him their love and affection. 

A fully equipped new hospital with provision for indoor patients 
is in course of construction. There -are altogether thirteen schools 
including Middle and Vernacular. Education is imparted free through- 
out the State. 

The cultivators are given permanent occupancy rights over their 
holdings and full ownership over properties is allowed to other subjects 
as well. Arrears of revenue amounting to Rs. 25,000 were remitted 
on New Year’s day. A remission of Ans. 6 in the rupee is granted 
to those who arc ready to pay up their past debts. 

Hcir~appnre.nt : K. S. Ramawala. Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot and IMayo College, Ajmer. He is at pre.scnt receiving 
education under a competent private tutor. 

Second Son : K. S. GiGAWAhA. 

Area of the State : 117.32 square miles. 

Population : 16,005 as per 1931 census. 

Revemie : Rs. 350,000. 


CHIEF OFFICIALS. 

Chief Karbhari : Mr. BAnUBHAi G. Patwari., 
Ihiruy Secretary : Mr. Kusumrai J. Uewan, B.A., 
Nyayadhis : Mr. N. L. Parekh. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. M. D, Lathigara, M.B. 
Superintendent of Police : Mr. Rawatwala, 
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^ an Arabic and Persian Scholar. 

j Area of State: 2,553 square 

miles. 

Population: 317,360 according to census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs, 23,00,000. Salute : 17 guns. 

During His Highness’ rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. 

The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of the State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahaduk. 

Vice-President and Finance Member : Major R. R. Burnett 
O.B.E., I.A. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sz. Mohd. Abdul Tawwab 
Khan. 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, 
O.B.E. 

Revenue Member : M. Sheikh Ghulam Mohd. Bahauddin. 

Secretary : M, Hamid Husain, B.A. 
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T RAVANCORE: His 
H 1 G II N li s s Sri 
I'AD iMANAHlIA DaSA 
Vanciu Pala Sir Rama 
V A R M a K U L a S K K H a R a 
In I RITA pATi Mann icy Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
R\haj)ur Shamsher Jang, 

(EC.I.E., Maharaja of 
Tra van core. 

Born : 7th November 1912. 

Ascended : The Musnad 
1st September 1924. 

Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir : His Highness 

Martanda Varma Elaya 
Raja. 

His Highness is Colonel-in-Chief of the Travancore State 
Forces, 

Travancore is one of the largest Indian States in South India 
under, the Political control of the Government of India. It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5,095,973. 
The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 1,000 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 289. 
For males the figures are 408 per 1,000, and for females 168. 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative. The government of the country 
is conducted in the name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja. There is a legislature consisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a majority of elected members and 
possessing large legislative and financial powers and powers of 
interpellation. ' ' 

The Dewan is tiis Highness’ sole minister. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,42,16,000. 

Sahtte : 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muhammad Habibu- 
UL-LAH Sahib Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Kx., LL.D. 
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^ Panciia, Srtjukta Mahakaja 

Manikva Sir Bik Bikkam 
; M", Kisiiorb Dep. Barman 

’ L . ‘’I " Bahadur, K.C.S.l., Alaharaia 

, - of Tripura. Casle : Kshatlrij'a., 

Born: igth August, iQoS. 

' Succeeded to the Gadi : On 

- ' % the death of his fa,thor, H.JL the 

* late Maharaja Birendra Kishorc 

Barm ail fJahadur on 13th 
4 August, 1933, and ivas invested 

i with full administrative pinvers 

i' %"1 rlmf » " < August, 1927. 

'i 'i Ilk V. -IHj i- Married: On the i6th 

" X ’ '* January, 1939, the sixth 

’ ’* daughter of the late Maharaja 

?. \ ..^'4 Sir Bhagabati Prasad Singh 

^ Saheb Bahadur, K.C.I.E., 
K.B.E., of Balrampur (Oudh), and on her death in November 1930, 
married, for the second time, the eldest daughter of Capt. H.K. 
the Mahendra Maharaja Sir Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, K.C.S.l., 
K.C.I.E., Maharaja of Panna (C.I.). Has one son and one daughter., 
Heir- Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Srila-Srijut Kirit Bikram 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur. 

Area of the State : 4,116 sq. miles. Permanent Salute : 13 Guns. 

Population: 3,83,450. (1931 Census). 

Revenue {including Zemindaries) : Rs. 30,10,000. 

Capital : A-GANIAl-, A, a pretty and well-laid town, 5 miles 
from Akhaura Jn. (A.B. Rly.) 

Recreation : Tennis, shooting, big-game hunting. 

The Maharaja Saheb takes keen interest in administx'ative affairs, 
public works and Development and has extensively toured in India 
and abroad. - 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

Minister : Manyabara Rai J. C. Sen Bahadur, B. A., B.C.S. (Eetd.) 
Chief Secretary to His Highness : Manyabara Rana Bodiijund 
Bahadur, F.R.G.S. 

Private Secretary to His ffig/mess /Dewan Saheb K. Dutt, M..A., 
and Dewan of 'the Household. \ B.L., M.R.A.S., E.R. Econ. S. 

Chief Staff Officer : ■ Lt.-Col. O. C. Pulley, I. A. (Retd.) 

Chief Judge : Mr. J. M. Das, B.E. 

Chief iVIedical Officer : Dr. M; M. Majumdar, L.M.S. 

Slate Engineer : Mr. J. N. Bhaduri, B.A., B.E. , etc. 

Senior Nail Dewan : Mr. S. C. Deb Barman, M.A., (Harvard.) 
■Naih Dewans : /Thakur Kamini Kumar SiNGH (Rev. Dept.) 

\Mr. J. N. Mitter (Forests.) 

Superintendent of Police : Rai Saheb A. K. Gupta. 

Commandant of the State Forces : Major Kumar D. M. Deb Barman 
'.'Bahadur.' 
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U DAIPUR; His 
HiGHNJiss Maha- 
rajah DiiiRAj 
Maiiarana Shree Sir 

B H u P A L S I N G H J I 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born: 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910. After her 
demise, to the daughter 
of the Thakur of Achhrol in Jaipur in February 1911 
and then to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928, 

Educated : Privately. 

Area of the State : 12,753 square miles. 

Population : 1,566,910. Revenue : Rs. 60,00,000. 
Permanent Salute : ig guns. Local 21 guns. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Musahib Ala Raj Mewar : 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam Narainji, M.A., 
Bar-at-Law. 



Ministers : 

P. C. Chatterji, Esq., and Tej Sinha Mehta, Esq.,' 
B.A., LL.B. . 
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-r tADIA : Dakbar Sjire-e 
^ \ / SURAGWAI.A, the liuling 
* Chief of Vudia State 
in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency (Western India 

high and ancient lineage ai d 
'Le^. is a member of the Virani 

0 % ' Branch of the illustrious Kathi 
Clan from which this Province 
^ has taken its naiTie. 

Born : On the 15th March 

w Succeeded : To the Gadi in 

'' ^r '?‘ 5 A ^ 1930 and assumed the reins of 

the State Administration on 
the 7th September 1930. 

Educated : Privately under the 
supervision of a competent tutor. 

Married: In 1921 to A. S. 

■ Kunvarbaisaheb, the present 

Rani Saheba and has two daughters and two sons. 

Heir-apparent : Yuvaraj Shree Krashnakumar. Aged about 5 
years. Born in 1931. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs the succession. i 

Area : 90 square miles. Population : 15,000, I 

* Revenue : Rs. 2,50,000. 

Education is imparted free in the State — Medical relief is given 
free to all irrespective of caste and creed — Child Marriage Restriction Act 
is applied to the State — Liquor is strictly prohibited — The Farmers are 
protected by the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agriculture Relief 
Act~A State Village Bank is opened for the convenience of the farmers. 

At ^ very low interest Loans are also given to the merchants to 
facilitate Commerce. A new State Hospital with a Tower Clock has 
been built in Vadia which is one of the best buildings in the State. 
There arc many industrial concerns in Vadia and the recent addition 
is a match factory. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karbhari : Mr. Laxmichand K. Mehta, B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate. 

Nyayadhish : Mr, Savaieal G. Dholakia. 

Chief Medical Officer: Mr, Khodidas J. Pahcholy, L.C.P.S. 
Bank Manager Office Superintendent :■ Mr. Hathibhai R. Vank. 
Private Secretary ; Mr. Rambhai D. Patgir. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Panachand Bhawan Sangani. 
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B A N K R a : Raja A mar- 
si nghji of Banera Estate 
(Rn,jputana) heloniifs to 
the Sisodia Glaii of the Udaipur 
House. 

Born :■ 2nd Auf^ust, 1S86. 

Married ; To the sister of the 
Maharaja of Surguja. 

The founder of the family was 
Raja Bhimsinghji I, son of 
Maharana Rajsinghji I, who 
according to his father’s wishes 
gave up all his rights to the 
gadi of Udaipur in favour of 
his younger brother Maharana 
Jaisinghji. Raja Bhimsinghji, 
rendered meritorious services 
in the battle again.st the then 
Moghal Emperor and the battles 
of the Deccan and he was 
later enlisted as a Mansabdar 
and honoured with the title of Raja by the Moghal Court. The present 
Raja Amarsinghji of Banera is eleventh in descent after Raja 
Bhimsinghji. ’ 

The Raja Saheb has improved the administration of the Estate 
on modern linCvS. Revenue settlement has been made and arrears of 
the cultivators amounting to three lacs of rupees have been remitted. 
To help cultivators there is an Agriculturists Bank and new tanks are 
also constincted. There is one middle school and several other schools 
in the Raj to spread education and liberal scholarships are awarded to 
those who go out for higher studies. In the town of Banera there is a 
Hospital with an indoor patients ward attached to it where thousands 
of patients are treated yearly. Free medical aid is afforded to the poor 
and travelling compounders distribute medicines in the villages. 

■ The Raja Saheb is a member of the Mahendraj Sabha, the Rajput 
Hitkarani Sabha and the Kshatriya Vidya Parcharni Sabha. He 
was also a member of various important commissions. 

The Raja Saheb pays an official visit during Dassera every year to 
H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur who comes to receive him outside the 
City Gate, and there are certain special privileges enjoyed only by 
Banera House. 

Heir-Apparent : Rajkumar PRAXARSnsroHji. He has passed 
the Diploma Examination and assists his father in administration. 
Rajkumars Mansinghji and Gumamsinghji are his other sons. 

Tlio House of Banera has had matrimonial alliances with such 
States as Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Kotah, Bundi, Idar, etc. 

Area of the Estate : 250 square miles. 

Pop ulation : 2 8, x 1 5 in 1 93 1 . 
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HINGA ESTATE; Raja 
Bir'endra Kant Sing , 
OF Being A Raj. 

Born : ‘ , 35 tb Septemter xSSr, . 
Educated: at the Colvin 
Taluqdar’s College, Lnckiiow. 
During his early age he took 
keen interest in sports and won 
several prizes in tent pegging 
and riding. He also won a 
silver medal for good conduct. 

In 1936 the Estate came in 
possession of his revered 
father Raja Rajendra Bahadur 
Singh who led a retired and pious 
life, aird delegated all his 
power's and authority to the 
present Raja. He is eighth in 
descent from the founder of the 
Raj. 

Raja Birendra Kant Singh 
was a Honorary Magistrate and Vice-President of Bhinga Notified 
Area Committee for several years when it was an official Committee. 
He is very sympathetic towards his tenants and takes great interest 
iir their welfare. His keen devotion to duty has won for him the love 
and affection of his tenants. During the famine of 1929 and 1933 
he opened several relief centres in the Estate. He has donated several 
thousand rupees towards Educational Institutions and Charitable 
Dispensaries, Several poor and deserving students receive scholar.ships 
from him. On the occasion of the celebration of His late Maje-sty’s 
Silver Jubilee he relieved the burden of his tenants by remitting their 
rents amounting to about Rs. 52,000. He also made a liberal contri- 
bution to the Jubili.se Fund. The construction of a Club blouse and a 
memorial in front of his palace in memory of his revered father besides 
other buildings of public utility are among the benevolent works of 
the present Raja Saheb. ■ 

The Rajas of Bhinga belong to the Bishen clan of Kshatriyas who 
trace their origin from the devotee Mayur Bhatta. In Oudh there 
arc thirteen Chiefs of this clan, with the Raja of Majhowli in Gorakhpur, 
as their avowed head. It is more than thi'ce hundred years since 
Pratap Mai, the second son of Raja Urip Mai of Majhowli, at the instance 
of the then ruling power, came and settled in Oudh and founded the. 
Gouda Raj. Mansingh who was the third in descent from the founder, 
had the title of Maharaja conferred on him by the Emperor Akbar 
and he was also gra.ntcd the privihige of creating twenty-two Rajas by 
idaoing tlio tilak on their forehead. Ram Singh, the third in. descent 
from Mansingli, had two .sons and the younger Bhawani Singh was the 
founder of Bhinga Raj. ■ 

Raja l/dai Pratap Singh, seventh in descent from Bhawani Singh, 
enhanced the reputation of the Estate by his benevolent acts. He 
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was one of the fewTaluqdars who was granted the privilege of. private 
interviews with tin; Vicero)^ of India and the Royal Princes of England 
wlien visiting Lucknow. In 1S87 the Government of India presented 
iiiin with a cannon. He was exempted from the operations of the 
..Vnns ;\ct and from fjersonal attendance in courts. Raja UdaixJratap 
Sin.gli retired from active public life in 1895. He was very liberal and 
phila,nlhro]!ic. Even after his z'etirement he endowed io|- lakhs of 
rupees for tlie Hewett Kshatriya High School, Benares, together with 
a f 11 rth er expenditure of 3 1 lakhs in land and buildings. The' foundation 
.stone of this building was laid by the then Lieutenant-Governor of 
U.F. wlio in the course of his address remarked : “ Though the ipublic 
and the Government are the poorer for his withdrawal from wordly 
affairs, in the conduct of which in his younger days he distinguished 
himself, we can rejoice that in his retirement his interest in the well 
being of the community to which he belongs remains as great as ever 
and that he has out of his bounty given so largely towards its ameliora- 
tion. ” The name of Raja Udai Pratap Singh of Bhinga wdll remain 
a household word among the Kshatriyas for whom he has done so much, 
a.s well as among those members of other communities who admire 
an ui^right life full of good and benevolent deeds. 

Another of his notable benefaction was the foundation in 1898 of 
an Anathalaya or asylum at Benares for the maintenance, irrespective of 
caste or creed, of persons afflicted with or rendered hetyle.ss by age or 
bodily infirmity. He also made numerous other public contributions 
amounting to nearh'' three lakhs of nqzees, the chief among which are ; 

Kshatriya Upkarini Mahasabha — Rs. 35.000 ; “ Kshatriya Mitra ” 
Rs. 35,000 ; for founding Bhinga Raj Kshatriya scholanship Rs. So, 000 ; 
Edward Scholarship Rs. 30,000; Rs. 11,100 for sending a Kshatriya 
graduate to Oxford or Cambridge University ; Rs. 37,000 for a charitable 
dispensary; Rs. 16,000 for a school; Rs, 10,000 for Municipal and other 
works; Rs. 7,000 for famine relief; Rs. 5,000 for the Cooper Bazar, 
These were contributed for the benefit of the people of Bhinga, but 
his generosities were not confined to his own community or the tenants 
of his Estate. He contributed Rs. 12,000 for the Loyall Hall at 
Bahraich, Rs. 30,000 for the Colvin Institute at Lucknow, Rs. 10,000 
for the Indian Relief Funds, Rs. 5,000 for the Medical College, Lucknow, 
and Rs. 1,800 for the Nagri Pracharni Sabha at Benares. 

Raja Udai Pratap Singh died in July 1913 and was succeeded by his 
wife Rani Murari Kumari Devi. She followed the footsteps of her hus- 
band and contributed Rupees six lakhs for raising the Hewett Kshatriya 
School lo the intermediate standard and named it Udai Pratap College 
after her husband. She rendered valuable services to the British 
Governnicnt during the Great War in recognition of which .she received 
a uK'dal a.nd Sanad from the local Government. The title of Maharani 
was alsf) conferred on her. She died in April and the c.state came 
in ]ioKsession of Raja Raj end ra Bahadur Singh, brother of Raja IMai 
Pratu.x') Singh and father of the present Raja Saheb. lie died on 10th. 
November 1933. The title of Raja is hereditary. 

Address : Bhinga Raj, Dist. Bahraich. 
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B HINAI : 
YAN 1 
Estate, 
Rajputaua. 


Born : aotli October 


' Examination for'\-hree years. 

After receiving practical train- 
ing, lie was invested with, powers on 20th October 1934. 

The Raja Saheb takes very great interest in the admini.s- 
tration of the Estate. The accounts and revenue branches have been 
reorganised on modern lines and for the completion of the Field Survey 
of the Estate the existing staff has been increased by new appointments. 

Married The 3rd daughter of the late Rao Raja Bahadur 
Shri Madho Singhji, K.C.I.E. of Sikar in 1931. Has one daughter 
born in February, 1935. ° ‘ 

Family History : The rulers of this family are Rathorc RaiTiuts 
descending from Rao Jodha. the founder of the city of Todhpur 
(Marwar). _ Karamsen, the grandson of Rao Maldeo (1581), was the 
head pi this family^ He. came to Ajmer, and havinj^ by stratae'cni 
intoxicated Madlia, the Chief of a band of Bhils, who ravaged Ae 
country near Bhinai, slew him and dispersed his followers. For this 
service Bhinai and seven other Parganas were bestowed upon him in 
Jagir b3' Emperor Akbar. Subsequently, the title of Raja was besto- 
wed on Bhmai House in 1783 by the then ruler of Jodhpul ala ro^xrd 
Sst?S Raja of the 


A nnual Revenue 


Area : 122 square miles. 

Recreation : Polo, Squash and Hockey. 
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True f-foN’ni-i! 

[agadish 
^v, J^K.S.A., 


fi School 

Tho Maharaja, Saheli was for T ” " 

several years tho Chairman of 
both the Di, strict Board and’ 

Municipality of Dinajpiir. He '■■ ■ 1 

is a Vice-President of the y ^ '1 ^ 

Tiritish Indian Association and •^'''' ■*^1 .1 ' 

President of the East Bengal i « | ^ £ i i » ^ /f’ 

Landholders’ Association. He f *<’’ 

was elected a mem'ber of the ,# 

Bengal Legislative Council in ^ — ~ ~ ^ 

1.930 and became nominated 

as a member of the Council of State in 1933. His speeches in the 
Council always breathe an air of freedom from fear or favour. 

Raja Ganesh, the ostensible founder of the Dinajpur Raj, defeated 
the Mussalman ruler of Bengal and occupied the mussnad in the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. The Raj descended in 1643 from the Dutta 
family of Ganesh to Raja Sukdev Ray, a scion of Ghosh family, forming 
part of the same class of Kayasthas. Sukdev’s .sou Prannath was 
given the title of Maharaja Bahadur by Eniperor Aurangzeb, and his 
grand-son Ramnath obtained it as a hereditary distinction in 1745. 
Maharaja Bahadur Radhanath’s sanad was given under the hand and 
seal of the first British Governor-General of Bengal. Shyammohini, 
the talented widow of Maharaja Taraknath, received the title of 
Maharani, and her son Maharaja Bahadur Sir Girija Nath Ray, K.C.I.E., 
left the gadi in igig to his son, the present Maharaja, 

The great temple of Kantanagar on the Dinajpur-Darjeeling 
Road — which Dr, Buchanan visited between 1807 and 1814 and declared 
as " by far the finest in Bengal,” — ^was built by the Maharaja Bahadurs 
Prannath and Ramnath Ray, Maharaja Jagadish Nath is a devoted 
Vaishnab and observes all customs and practices of the family with 
considerable veneration for the past. 

Son and heir : Maharaj-Kumar Jaladhi Naxh Ray. 

Itevenve SecYetary : Babu Nabini Mohon Sinha. 

Private Secretary : Mr. Sudhansu Bose. 

Home Address : Dinajpur Rajbati, E.B.R. 

Calcutta Residence : P 3 10, Russa Road. 
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— — — ; ■: j y^HUZNAVI, The Mon. 

' *' V T Aehadj N a vv a h 

Bah An UR Sir 
Abdelkerim Abu Ahmed 
Khan, o£ Dilcluar, Kt. Born : 
25th August 1872. 

Married: iu 1894, Nawab Be- 
gum Lady Saiclennessa Khan um. 
One son and four daughters. 

Educated: ai St, Peter's School, 
Exmouth, Devon.shire : Wren 
and Gurney’s Institution in 
London : Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany). At an 
early age he was sent to a Public 
School in England. Appeared 
in the I.C.S, Examination in 
i8go. He has travelled almost 
ail over the Continent of Europe 
where a number of years was 
" ■ spent in studying the indigenous 

institutions in France, Germany and Italy. lie knows French, 
German and Italian languages. 

He returned to India in 1S94 and settled in his estates, handed 
down by his ancestor Fatehdad Khan Ghuzninofthe Lohani clan who 
succeeded his brother Osman Khan Ghuznin Lohani, the last 
independent Chieftain of Bengal. Represented the whole of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam in the old Imperial Legislative Council 
1909-12 and the Muslims of Bengal in the Viceroy’s Council 1913-16, 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act 1925. Chairman, Bengal Provincial 
Simon Committee 1928 and General-Chairman, All-India Provincial 
Simon Committees 1929. Member Executive Council of Governor of 
Bengal, 1929-34. Ministci of Government of Bengal in 1924 and 1927. 
Was instrumental in saving the historic town of Siraj gunge from, 
engulfment by river. Initiated a ” Waterways Trust " for Bengal 
and many other far-reaching constructive works in all the Government 
Departments under his charge, some of which are now bearing fruit. 

In 1913, he went on apolitical mission to the late Ex- King liossain 
of the Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to enquire into the 
question of Pilgrim Traffic. In 1931, he visited as State Guest, the Court 
of King Ibn Saud of the Hedjaz and Nejd arid thereafter travelled 
extensively in Sudan, Egypt, Palestine. Syria and Iraq in order to studv 
irngatiou problems and other matters connected with the constitution 
of those countries. He is writing a memoir of his tours, which will bo 
illustrated with photographs taken by his .son, Alhadj Mr. LS.K. 
Ghuznavi, B.Sc., who accompanied him. 

Publications: "Pilgrim Traffic to the Hedjaz and Palestine 
(1913) “ Muslim Education in Bengal ” ; " The Working of the 

Uyarchial System in Bengal (1928), ’’ etc. 

Address : Lohani Manor, P, O. Lohanisagardighi, Mymensigh 
Bmigal; North House. P. O. Dilduar, Mymensingh, Bengal; 
Club : Calcutta Club, Calcutta. 
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ICIlANC.IliABAD : Raja 

Sir Mohammad Eiaz Rasul 
K h an, Kt., ’’ C.S.I;, 

luridar oi Jehangirabad, Dt. 
ral)auki, India. 


Rorw 2.S1.h June 1886 ; Son nf 
Slieikh h'ida Rasul Khan Saheb. 


Educated Colvin Taluqdars’ 
Colioge ; at. home. 


Member, U. P. Legislative : 

Council since IQ21 ; Member, ' 

Legislative Assembly for one 
term ; Fir.st Non-official Chair- 
man of District Board, Bara- 
banki for one full term ; Hono- 

rary Magistrate and Honorary ‘IM 

Munsif; Life Vice-Patron of Red .. .-Stm 

Cros.s Society ; Vice-President, 

British Indian, A.ssQciation,Oudh, 

India ; Elected Pi'esident, British Indian Association, Oudh (1935) ; 
Member of Court and Executive Committee of Lucknow University; 
I’resident of the Art and Craft School for 6 years ; Member of the 
Advisory Board of Court of Wards for about 15 years ; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Lucknow Zoological Garden ; Awarded 
a Sanad for services in connection with Mffir Loans ; has contributed 
generously to appeals for works of public or philanthropic interest 
the chief among which are : To the Prince of Wales ' Memorial, 
Lucknow; Sir Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore ; 
The Lucknow University ; Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund ; 
Aligarh University for Harris Scholarship ; Endowed a Hospital at 
J ehangirabad ; Offered relief to the tenants of his Estate involving 
a reduction in rentals since 1932 ; Donation to the Takmil-ul-Tib 
(Unani) College, Lucknow ; To Flis Majesty's Thanksgiving Fund ; 
Ivstablished Arabic School at Jehangirabad ; To Uufferin Hospital 
Fund ; To the Behar Earthquake Relief Fund ; To His Majesty's 
Silver j ubilee Fund (general) and made large I'cmissions to his tenants ; 
To the Ouetta Earthquake Relief Fund. 


Raja hereditary title, vide F. D. Notification dated 22nd June 


Reci'eations : Tennis, Polo and Shooting 


Address : P. O. Jehangirabad, District Barabanki, and Jehangira 
bad Ikilace, Lucknow, U. P. India. Telephone : Lucknow Exchang< 
37. Club: United Service Club, 
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TOGENDRA SINGH, 
•i Sir, Kt., comes from 
an old military family of 
the Amritsar district-— is 
also a Taluqdar of Oudh. 

Born: On the 25tli of 
May 1877. 

Educated : Privately at 
home. 

From early life he has 
been interested: in agricul- 
tural development, educa- 
tion and social reform. Under the guidance of the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari and Mr, George Chesney of the 
Pioneer'', he began regular contributions to the press, and 
his writings attracted notice. He occupied his leisure 
hours in writing, reading and riding. Early in life he. 
was called upon to work as a Minister for the young 
Maharaja of Patiala. Lord Hardinge spoke of Sir 
Jogendra Singh in high terms in a speech which he 
made at a dinner in Patiala. After about 2| years in 
Patiala, he returned to agriculture again. He joined the 
Council of State when it was first constituted. In the 
meanwhile, he wrote several books and edited East and 
West and was President of the Sikh Educational Con- 
ference and Member of the Indian Sugar Committee, 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, Sandhurst 
Committee and many provincial Committees in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. In 1926 he became 
Minister of Agriculture in the Punjab— an office which 
he still holds. 
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l-IALLIKOTE AND 
AT AG AD A ESTATES : 
Raja Sri Ramachanbra 
ARA j Deo of Kliallikote, 


■horn : January 1900. His W | 

father, the late Raja Harihara w 

]\lanlaraj Deo belonged to the ' ^ 

Rana family of the Solar ^ 

Dynasty and was famous for "'t 

liis philanthropic works, munifi- * 

cent gifts and steady loyalty to ’ 

Government. He endowed the 

college at Berhampore with a jnk 

lakh of rupees, pre.sented to the 

Berhampore Municipality a 

spacious Town Hall and was 

the founder and patron of the ' 

Khallikote College. He earned 
the title of Raja in recognition 
of his good public service. The 
move for the creation of a 

separate province for the Oriyas originated with Raja Harihara 
Mardaraj Deo. 


Ganj am District. The Raja Saheb has been able to annex a new 
property called the Biridi Estate this year. He occupies various 
posts of trust and responsibility both in the district and outside it. 
He is_a member of the Madras Legislative Council and President of the 
District Board of Ganjam and the Ganjam Landholders’ Association 
and he has rendered distinct services to the District. He represented 
the Madras Presidency and gave valuable evidence at the Indian 
Auxiliary Force and Territorial Force Committees in 1924. He was 
Lieutenant in the Indian Territorial Force for about 4 years. The 
yoxing Raja holds advanced and broad views on social, religious and 
political matters and while at the College rendered immense service 
during the famine in 1919- He is a keen huntsman and a good Shikari. 

The Raja Saheb gave very effective and sound evidence before 
the O’Donnell Committee appointed to enquire into the possibilities 
of having a separate province for the Qriyas. He was invited for 
the 3rd Round Table Conference and also to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. 

The Title of Raja (personal) was conferred in June 1929. and 
in appreciation of the Raja Saheb's public work this title was 
made hereditary by the Governor-General in 1934 which he rightly 
deserved. 
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K I SHUN Per SHAD — 
Raja-i-Rajayan, Maha- j 
RAJA Bahadur, 
Yamin-us-Sultanat, Sir, 
G.C.I.E., Hereditary Fesh- 
KAR, Prime Minister from 
1901 to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Council 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November 1926, 

Born : 28th January, 1S64, 
direct descendant of Maha- 
raja Chandoolal, the first 
Hyderabad Statesman to have 
realised the importance of 
alliance between his sovereign, 
the Nizam, and the British 
Power and who laid down the 
tradition for charity and 
philanthropy in the family. Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House, He was educated 
first at the Nizam’s College and then privately in Persian 
and Arabic, particularly in the teachings of Sufism, Under 
the nom-de-plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and in Persian, mostly l3rrics full of mystical thoughts. 

He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu, 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, particularly 
landscapes in water colours. Maharaja Chandoolal as a des- 
cendant of Todar Mai, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar. According to the tradition of the House 
and the custom of intermarriages inaugurated by Akbar, Maha- 
raja Sir Kishun Pershad has married both Hindu and ikoham- 
madan ladies. 

Heir : Raja Bahadur Khaja Pershad also called Raja 
Bahadur Arjun Kumar. 

Born : 17th May 1914^ i 

Area of the Jagir : 490 square miles. i 

Population : 1,23,691. 

The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with ig6 villages and has the 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil. 

Revenue: Rs, 10,16,003. 

Mr. Gunde Rao is the Estate Secretary and Session Judge. 
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K it I S fl N A M A C H A K I A R , 

Uaja Pjahadur G., B.A., 
iJcwan Bahaihir 
(MM'S); Kaja Haiiadur (19^5); 
k’atiivd i ’rL'MifliiUt of H. li. H. 
the Nfizani's Judioial Committee. 

Landholder and Advocate, 

Aladras and Hyderabad Hif^h 
Courts, and Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

Educated : 1 
Madras. 

Enrolled as 
High Court, 
practised as Vakil in Hyde- 
rabad and Secunderabad till 

(trnment pleader and Public 
Prosecutor at the Residency in 

IC704. Was nominated non-official member of the Hyderabad Legislative 
Council for three successive terms (6 years) ; appointed Advocate- 
General, then Secretary to Government, Legislative Department ; Legal 
Adviser to H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government and President, Judicial 
Committee in 1913. Was the joint author along with the late Hor- 
musjee and Sir Ali Imam of the Constitution of Hyderabad under 
which the Government is at present working. Represented Hyderabad 
in the Sub-Committee of the Chamber of Princes 1918. Was appointed 
I’resident of the Hyderabad Factory Commission. Retired in 1924. 
Entered the Legislative Assembly during the elections of 1930 and took 
a prominent part in the support of orthodox views and resisting all 
anti-religious and anti-social Bills. He was the leader of the Centre 
Party in the Legislative Assembly and was invited by Hi.s Majesty’s 
Government to join the Committees on Reserve Bank and the Statu- 
tory Railway Authority but could not for reasons of health and religion 
go to England. Pie took keen interest on agricultural and Land Revenue 
questions aiid was unanimously elected President of the Rural group in 
the Assembly which he formed in 1934. He is now the acknowledged 
leader of the entire orthodox community in India. 


Trichinopoly and 


Address : Hyderabad House, Srirangam ; Osmania Royal Avenue, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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Rajputana. From Raj Mohal 
: the services of the father of Rai 

Rayan Rajaram was requisitioned by the Subedar of Bengal, After 
the annexation of the Province of Sylhot {now Sylhet) from Raja 
Gour Govinda, Rajaram was first sent from Murshidabad as Dewan 
(the Governor) with the title of Rai Rayan. He was succeeded by 
his son Rai Rayan Mukut Malla who was Dewan of the Province till 
his death. During the regime of Rai Rayan Dewan Manikchand of the 
most illustrious fame and the 4th in descent, the whole of the Province 
of Sylhot was handed over to Capt. R. Lindsay, the then Political Agent 
of the East India Company on the 12th January 1778 and his son 
Dewan Murarichand acted as Dewan under the Company, Dewan 
Murarichand was succeeded by bis daughter and then by her son 
Raja Girish Chandra Roy Bahadur who was the pioneer of Education 
and Tea Plantation in this part of the country. He founded first the 
Girish Middle English School in 1876 and the Murarichand Collegiate 
School in. 1886. The School was named afterwards ‘ ’ 

Chandra High School. He was the founder of Gour Chara 
and Brojosundari Choudhurani Memorial Wards in m 
illustrious parents in the Government Charitable Dispem 
Raja Girish Chandra Roy died in April 1907 and was s 
his only son Kumar Gopika Romon Roy. 

Ron? in August 1890, 

Educated: Murarichand Collegiate School. Svlhet, 


. , 1 ^ 1, which was 

founded by: his father. 

Married first Kumrani Sucharu Bala Roy Choudhurani in 19x1 
and secondly on the 6th June 1920 to the illustrious Kumrani Shuruchi 
J 3 ala Roy Choudhurani. 

Life Member, Governing Body of the Murarichand College. Sylhet. 
1 resident. Governing Body, Raja Girish Chandra High School, Svlhet. 
President. Governing Body. Public High School, Kailmganj etc. 




CWe/s and. Nobles. 


CiilcjiUa Literary Society, Author of " Jufiabator < 

r,i;S,l'm"Xmrt '“?r ivS o; 

n‘r'“ taLSlrt 

V-iu<lhokViW from Assam Landholder 

, ; . c . \ to the Viceroy, Nerv Delhi ir 

)V(.,i bylliet Local Bodies Conference, 1930. Elected unconi 
nm uShl 1031 - 34 - He carried the Assam-Bei 

a bf Ivesolution unanimously which was unique of 
he History of the Assembly. ^ 

and ccmtribiitor of Kumrani Shuruchi Bala I 
17 1 , Edward Choudhurani, wife of Kumar Gt 

liind; during the Great kaRomonRoy, daughter of 1 
■igih he contributed Rs. Mr. Rajendra Naravan Cho 


Law, Zemindar, 
Mechpara, A.ssam 
and Ex. M.L.C., 
Assam and late 
Pramila Sundari 
Choudhurani of 
Bagribari, Assam. 
Row in I go I. 
Educated in 
Diocesan College, 
Calcutta. ' Passed 
the Intel-mediate 
Examination jn 
Arts at the Cal- 
cutta University 
in the year 1920. 

She is the only 
authoress in 
Assam ,and has 
written in Bengali 
several novels 
and short stories 
which were pub- 
lished in Calcutta. 
Donor of Rs. 
10,000 fur founding a Maternity 
Horae in Kariraganj Sub-Division. 
Organiser of several beneficial 
Organisations in the District. 


Kumrani Shuruchi Bala Roy 
Choudhurani. 


Only son and heir : Kumar Gourish Chandra Roy. 
Address : — Rajbati, Sylhet. 
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UR E I S HY : Rafiushan 

Iftikharul Mulk, Khan 
Bahadur, Lt.-Coi.., Hafi 
Maqbool Hassan, M.A., LL.E. 
Minister for Law and Justice’, 
Bahawalpur Government ' and’ 
Minister-in-Waiting to H. li. Tiie 
Nawab Ruler Bahadur, Bahawalpur 
State, belongs to a respectable 
family of the Kureish of Arabia. 
Though hailing originally from tlni 
Meerut District his ance.stors had 
long settled in the State before he 
was bom at Bahawalpur in igoo. 
He received his early education iti 
the State, and, later on, joined the 
Muslim University, Aligarh, where 
he passed his M.A., LL.B, in 1925 
From his earliest childhood he 
exhibited traits which gave promise 
, of his future career. 

His personal magnetism made itself felt in the sphere of his emplov- 
ment, where, he won the golden opinions of his colleague-s as well as 
the ruler under whom he served. He began his career in 1925 whm 
personal staff of His Highness the Nawab Ruler Bahadur 
of Bahawalpur as an Aid-de-Camp. But, it did not take long to dis- 
cover that the young incumbent had in him the makings of a cambie 
rator ycordingly. in 1927 he was promoSd t„ th“Sl 
of Assistant Military becretaiy. £ut this was only a steppina stone 
an was given the combined office of ^the Private 

Secretary, with the additional charge of the portfolios 
statoofMhffiSer-i^^^^^ subsequently, raised to the 

• Vizier in the State He is alsY^+hn ^ Pi-irely Riyasti 

distinctions from the State iinH many decorations and 

Univeipity. .AUg^h Ld Ht 

ropretoutativo It the Soua?Lf STIj JiVlilvSL 

p.efn. s.SiJtirs,„°Lf Vr 

pinise of both the ruler and thl ruffid hi ffis n 
and keen sympathy wdth the peop L 

^^^r v^dl classes of His IB^^^^^ >-Je is immensely _ 






of land from Government. 

In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State. In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of “ Nawab ” which 
is now a rare distinction. 

After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards : — 

(1) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, " Nawab ” and 

Tazim (Hereditary). 

(2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Rs. 51,000 

(Hereditary). , 

(3) Cash reward of Rs. 1,01,000. 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gadi (Masnad-FShahi) , 

(Hereditary). 

(5) Khillat of Rs. 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 

his heirs. 

I-Ie represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee. 

In January, 1933, His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred upon 
him the honour of Knighthood. 

In October, J 934 -, His Highness conferred upon him t:^e Honorary 
rank of General in recognition of meritorious services. 

During the last ten years the Nawab Sahib has introduced many 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and efficient administrator and a statesman of high order. 
His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of His 
Highness's subjects. 
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M ohiuddin a r o <3 U I, 

Nawab, Sir, the only son 
of Kazi Rayazuddin 
Muhammad Faroqui, was bora 
in the year 1 8g I and belongs to 
one of the few historic families of 
Bengal. He is the eleventh in 
descent from Kazi Omar Shah 
Faroqui, a linea .descendant of 
Hazrat Omar Faroqui, the second 
Khalif of Arabia, who migrated 
to India and settled at Delhi. He 
was sent out to Bengal as a mili- 
tary commander by Emperor 
Furrokhshiar and in recognition 
of his meritorious services was 
given the grant of extensive 
Jaghir (rent-free-land) of two 
parganas in the district of Tip- 
pera in Bengal and the original 
Sanad conferring the Jaghir by 

Emperor Furrokhshiar is still in the possession of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin. 

Kazi Aftabuddin Faroqui, the grandfather of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin, 
rendered great help to the Empire at the time of the Sepoy Mutiny. His 
only son, Kazi Rayazuddin Muhammad Faroqui, the father of Nawab 
Sir Mohiuddin Faroqui, was recognised as the most influential Muham- 
madan leader and was highly re.spected by all communities, particularly 
for his extensive charities. 

Nawab Sir Mohiuddin was educated at the Dacca College under the 
guardianship of Mr. Archibald, the Principal of the College. Even from 
a comparatively early age he developed a spirit of public service and a 
I' love for public life. . * 

He was the first non-official Chairman of the Tippera District Board, 
a Commissioner oHhe Comilla Municipality, Member of the Assam Ben- 
gal Railway Advisory Board, Member of the Dacca University Court, an 
Honorary Magistrate and a Member of the Governing Body of the 
Comilla College for several years before he entered the arena of 
politics. As the Chairman of the District Board, he took a very 
active interest in the matter. of communications and the results of his 
endeavours in this direction may now be seen in the improved roads 
and well-built bridges widely spread over the district. The Comilla 
Water Works and the Electric Supply, which have done inestimable 
benefit to the town, came into existence largely, if not absolutely, owing 
to the untiring efforts of the Nawab Sahib. A service of immense 
value that he did, while in the District Board, was the provision 
of rural water supply by boring tube-wells. He encouraged the spread 
of education, higher and primary, in his district and it was he who 
Avas instrumental in raising the Comilla Victoria College from the 
second-grade to the first-grade institution that it is to-day. 

He has been a member of the. Bengal Legislative Council since the 
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iatroduction of dhe MontagU'Chelmsford Reforms and was tlie non- 
official Chief Whip of the Council till he was appointed in 1929 Minister to 
the Government of IBengal in charge of Agriculture, Industries, Co- 
Dpiiralion, Veterinary Department and I’ublic Works. It is a matter 
of no little honour and distinction that he was elected by the Bengal 
Legislative Council to represent the Province in the Provincial Simon 
C.ommittee where his services were acknowledged with great apprecia- 
tion by the Rt. Hon’ble Sir John Simon, Nawab Sir Mohiuddin is the 
1 reader of the House in the Council and this is perhaps the only and 
the first instance in the history of Provincial Councils that a Minister 
(who was returned as an elected member) has been made the Leader. 
The services that he has given as the Leader of the House, to the 
country and the Government are worthy of his trained sagacity, 
mature experience and wide knowledge of men and matters. 

As a Minister to the Government Nawab Sir Mohiuddin has given 
effect to a considerable number of measures which have already had, 
or are likely to have in future, far-reaching results in improving the 
conditions of agriculture and industry of the Province. He introduced 
and successfully piloted the State Aid to Industries Act, a measure of 
great promise and usefulness, inasmuch as it affords an opportunity 
to small and nascent industries to grow up with aid, as far as possible, 
from the Government. His scheme for the relief of unemployment 
amongst educated middle-class young men is of great significance 
and is the first of its kind since the inauguration of the Reforms, intended 
to open up new avenues of employment through industrial develop- 
ment of the Province. The United Provinces Unemplojmient Com- 
mittee, presided over by the Rt. Hon'ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
P.C., K.C.S.I., LL.D., has in its report many words of praise for the 
scheme. He took steps to establish Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks for the relief of agricultural indebtedness and his scheme 
for restriction in the cultivation of jute with a view to fetch a 
better income to the cultivators has been a measure of immense bene- 
fit. He made serious endeavours to improve the animal husbandry of 
the Province and significant results are already available of the- various 
agricultural re.searche.s taken up at his instance. The scheme for the 
training of detenus (persons detained for political reasons) in 
industrial and agricultural pursuits in order to afford them an 
opportunity to prove themselves useful citizens, is now having a trial 
and its results are awaited with interest all over India. The _ Water 
Hyacinth Bill, introduced in the last winter session of the Legislative 
Council, is likely to be another measure of great importance, adding 
to the already numerous achievements of Nawab Sir Mohiuddin. 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the Pro- 
vince. In recognition of his meritorious services and activities he was 
honoured with the title of “ Khan Bahadur ” in 1924. with that of 
" Nawab ” in 1932. On the New Year's day, 1936, His Majesty late 
the King-Emperor conferred on him a Knighthood, a distinction which 
he richly deserved. 

He married Quatrina Sultana Zobeida, eldest daughter of the 
Hon’ble Alhadj Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt., of 
Dilduar, Ex-Member of the Executive Council, Government of Bengal. 
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M ahmudabad Estate : 
Raja Muhammad Amir 
Ahmad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, Raja of 
Mahmudabad (Oudh), is the 
scion of a very noble faniily, 
distinguished in all periods 
of Indian History for piety, 
highest ecclesiastical, military, 
and administrative positions 
and power, since his ancestor 
Qazi Nasrullah, Qazi-ul-quzat 
{i.e. Grand Qazi) of Baghdad 
came to India in the reign of 
Emperor Shahbuddin Ghori. 
He traces his descent direct 
from the first Caliph (Abu 
Baker). 

Mahmudabad is the premier 
Muslim Estate in Oudh. 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it and bestowed a jewelled sword of 
Honour, Khalat and several pieces of jewellery which form the 
heirloom. 

Estate : The estate comprises of villages in Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Kheri and Lucknow districts. 

Born : On the 5th November 1914. 

Married : In 1927 to the Rani Saheba of Bilelora, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad ; has two daughters. 

Brother : Maharaj Kumar Mohammad AmirHyder Khan, 
the younger brother of the Raja Saheb, who is living with him. 

Succeeded : His father the Hon'ble Maharaja Sir Moham- 
mad Alt Mohammad Khan, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., on May 23rd 
1931 ; was formally installed on the Gadi of his illustrious 
ancestors by H.E. Sir Harry Haig, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., the Governor 
of U. P. on the 4th January 1936. 

Educated : In La Martinier College, Lucknow and under 
European and capable private Tutors at Home. 

The present Raja is highly cultured and very broad minded. 
He has extensively travelled in Europe and the Near East. He 
knows English and Persian well, and is a very promising " Mar- 
sia ” poet of Urdu. He is deeply interested in education, social 
reforms and Politics. Reading, Natural History, painting and 
photography are his chief hobbies. 

Recreation : Riding. 

Address : Butler Palace, Lucknow, Qaisarbagh, Lucknow, 
Galloway House, Naini Tal and Mahmudabad (Oudh). 
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S^i^Li^^square* mili ‘Sd H 

has a population of 276,533, ‘ L ''^^. ''' 

while its annual revenue !' ^ '•' ■ ■■' m 

amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs. ^ ^ 

He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 


In igig Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in ig22 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In ig23 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year, he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in ig27 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 

Though at one time a keen rider. Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur’s present main 
recreation is shooting. Pie is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad (Deccan) 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started five years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. and Australian fixtures in 
Secunderabad, Deccan, were also due to his keen interest in 
Cricket and his generosity. 
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N awab Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad, Deecan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
the Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At N i z a m 
College, 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-13; has 
travelled all oyer Europe, 
Iraq, Persia, Syria, 
Palestine, etc.; keeps a 
Polo Team ; has got a fine library ; takes interest in the 
Industrial Development of the country and is Director of 
seven Companies. 

Area of Estate : 1,480 square miles. 

Population : 202,739. , 

•Revenue: O^^er Rs. 15 laldis. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modern lines, and is under the direct control of the Nawab 
Saheb who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and married into a noble's family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows ; — 

(i) Shall- Jung, (2) Ghayur Jung, (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung, (4) Mir Alam, {5) Munirul-Mulk, (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk, (7) Sir Salar Jung I., (8) Sir Salar Jung II., 
(9) the present Salar Jung. 

Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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N AWA!', KAMAL VAR TUNG 
llAUADtJR, a uohl.'man of 
Mydi raliad, is a son of the late 



divided into fo\ir Taltikas wliicli comprise 
90 villages. 

I'ew faniiliijs, that came out to India j 
from Persia, have s\K'ii a lirilliaut record * 
of Service to their credit as the one 
rcj>res!;nletl by Nawal) Kanial Yar Jung 
Ualiadur. llis ancestors were Governors 
and Generals under Moghul Emperors and 
Shah Nawaz Khan was Prime Minister of 
the Deccan after the death of Asaf Jah I. 

Xawah Kamal Yur Jung Bahadur’s 
fitther, who was Military Minister, was a I 
brother-in-law of the late Sir Salar Jung, . 
the famous Prime Minister of Hyderabad, ' 
anti had accompanied the latter on a 

political mission to England where he Was presented to the Queen-Empress and had the 
honour of dining with Her late Majesty. 

iKawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, received his education partly in Aligarh and 
partly at the Nizam College. He married a daughter of his uncle — the late Nawab 
Fakhrul-Mulk 11 . In order to gain administrative e.vporiencc, the Nawab worked as 
Assistant Home Secretary, Joint Registrar of the High Court and Inspector-General of 
the Registration Department. His age is 4a. The Nawab’s favourite subjects of study 
are history, politics and rural economics. He is a good writer and a convincing debator. 

The administration of the estate is conducted on modern and progressive lines. Survey 
and Settlement Operations have been completed in the entire estate on lines obtaining in the 
Bombay Presidency. The estate possesses 34 schools, 8 dispensaries, 30 tanks, iiy ponds, 
aa canals and iR.ooo houses. It maintains a force, 160 strong, costing Rs. 25,000 airuually. 
The Civil establishment consists of about 700 hands, including village officials, and costs 
about a lakh annually. On pensions, scholarships and gratuities, the Nawab spends 
Ks. ao,(ioo every year. All appeals against the Estate’s Chief Executive Officer’s decisions 
as reg.ards assessment and Inam enquiries are heard by the Nawab Sahib himself and 
adjudicated in strict acconlance with the principles of law and equity. The Nawab niakes 
extensive tours of his villages, hears all coniidaints in person and keeps himself well-posted 
withtheconditionsobtahiingthere- 

The Nawab’s loyalty to the Nizam is proverbial. The relation of his house with the 
Residency has always remained cordial. His father and uncle were recipients of a Guard of 
l-Ioiuiur on the occasions of their visits to the Honourable the Resident. 

Purtyal, a village in the Nawab’s estate, contains diamond mines. The world famous 
Koh-i-Noor diamond originally came from the Purtyal mines — a reference to which fact is 
also to b(! found in Murray’s “ Handbook for Travellers in India, Burmah and Ceylon.” 

Deoiii, a taluka in his estate, is a well-known market for bullocks. The fort of Ramgir, 
a relic of the ancient Andhra Kingdoms, is also one of his proud possessions' and the Nawab 
is taking all possible steps to preserve it in its pristine glory. 

The, Nawab is fond of riding, rowing and reading. His Shameerpet Lake, about 18 
miles from Secunderabad, is an attraction for excursionists. 
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N A WAB DAWOOD a LI 
Khan, '.Dawood Jung 
Bahadur, son of the 
late Nawab vSabit Ali 
Khan Bahadur, conics of 
an old and respectable niuslini 
family in Hyderabad, Deccan. 
He traces his descent from 
Nawab Abdul Hassan Khan 
Mujahid Jung, Shah Nawaz- 
ud-Dowla Bahadur, who came 
to Hyderabad from Delhi witli 
the great Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Asaf Jah, the first Nizam. 
Shah Nawaz-ud-Dowla 

Bahadur was a staunch 
adherent of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and stood by him through 
thick and thin, and his ser- 
vices were always highly appreciated by that great statesman 
and Ruler. Many members of his family held high and res- 
ponsible offices in the State and one of them, Nawab Tali bud 
Doula Bahadur was for many years Kotwal (Commissioner of 
City Police). He was the first Kotwal of the City and in this capa- 
city he faithfully served Nawab Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur and 
Nawab Secunder Jah Bahadur, the second and third Nizams 
respectively. The Nawab’s Services as Commissioner of Police in 
those turbulent days were highly appreciated by the then Rulers 
who conferred on him Jagirs and Mansabs as a mark of their royal 
favour. 

Nawab Dawood Jung Bahadur’s grandfather, Nawab Mirza 
Shamsuddin Khan Bahadur, popularly known as " Abban Sahib”, 
unlike his predecessors was keenly interested in business and 
engaged himself mainly in commercial activities. His know- 
ledge of business, study of the markets and transparent honesty 
ill all his dealings soon earned for hiih a great reputation. 

Maharaja Chandu Lai Bahadur, the then Prime Minister ol 
Hyd era bald, elevated Nawab Shamsuddin to the position of a 
Taluqdar. Subsequently when he was delegated to administer the 
districts of Aurangabad, Berar and. Balaghat, he brought the 
administration to a high pitch of efficiency and increased the 
prosperity of the districts by his good management and business 
ability. He was a very philanthropic nobleman and spent 
quite a considerable amount of money on works of public utility 
lie manifested his loyalty to the ruler in a practical manner by 
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buil(li,nf.t ii.ii Abdrir-Kliana in the inidst of an extensive garden 
in l\nli-('-,i\hni!;i. i?t ihc eastern suburbs of the city where the ruler 
slayi'd (luring tlu' lime ol his visit to the Moula Ali [Jroos. Among 
bis pliilaiitliropic uaudcs, a ca,nal and a. ghat stand out prominent. 
Tbe former, in fvluildabad, was constructed anew out of the 
trfvces ol a dilapidated canal of very ancient times. The ghat was 
aln'iost impa.ssalile for travellers, but as it could provide an ex- 
celbmt exit to Burhanpore, Berar. Balaghat and Northern India, he 
incurred heavy expenditure in levelling and rendering it easily pass- 
able. Tlie ghat is now known as Nizam Ghat. In addition to' these, 
lie built many Abdar-Khanas and Serais which serve as memorials 
to his name. Nawab Mirza Sabit Ali Khan succeeded Nawab 
Shamsuddin and added further lustre to the name of this family. 



II. H.Thc late Nizam serenading in a procession from IheNawab’s Garden at Moula Ali Hill. 


Nawab Dawood Jung Bahadur, is one of the most popular 
members of this aristocratic family of Hyderabad. Inheriting 
the business ability of his father and grandfather, he manages 
his J agirs with wisdom and efficiency. He is himself very generous 
and liberal minded. He is social and easily accessible to his ten- 
ants. Tile Nawab Saheb takes keen interest in educational 
matters. His charity is not of the ostentatious type bat springs 
from a heart which feels for humanity. He is generous not be- 
cau.so his religion commands him to be so, but because his soul is 
allude to the finer issues of life and responds to their call, without 
effort and calculation. 

He was awarded’ the title of Nawab Dawood Jung Bahadur 
on the occa.sion of the Birthday of His Exalted Highness in 1935- 
The presenf Nizam, His Exalted Highness Nawab Sir Mir Osman 
Ali Khan Bahadur has honoured the Nawab Saheb on several 
occasions by personal visits to his residence. 
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ATE : Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat 
Khan, ilu‘ present 
Born in tlie year 
Educated at the (..'olvin 
Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow, 
tlis father Raja Syecl 
Mohammad Ashfaq Ali Khan 
was a poet of great repute and 
author of many books. Mi.s late 
mother Rani Mohammad Snrfra.z 
Bcgam of the Mohamdi estate, 
district Lakhimpur Kheri, Oudh, 
known for her efficient 
management of the Estate, 
of benevolence. 


During the Great War Rani 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help- 
ed the British Government with 
men and money. The Lucknow 
TTt,4yersity owes her its gratitude 
lor a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College and the Prince of Wales’ 
Zoological Gardens at Lucknow. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother, to which he has added the vast 
experience of a traveller having visited many times the continent of 
Europe and the near East, 

There are many Muslini organisations which are indebted to Raja 
Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan for his financial help and guidance. 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan is a sportsman in the real 
^nse of the word. He is fond of shikar and is a good shot. 
He plays tennis, polo and swims. He is a member of several clubs 
in Pans, London and India. He is also a member of the U. P. 
Legislative Council, Vice-President of the British' Indian Association 
of the Taluqdars of Oudh, President of the U. P. Provincial Moslem 
League and a patron of the U. P. Aero Club. 

Wor, Mohammad Saadat Ali Khan also succeeded to the 

iQii— thus bringing both the Estates of 
fs f generally known 

tI! f Nanpara—a premier e.state in the province of Oudh. 

special reference to its history in the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich district. Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan 
K C.S.L, maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All 
The titiroI'^Rliltf +f a personality of power and great influence. 

1 House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab 

hStl^?"" Both^??w Tat Government as 

and of Nanpara and Mohamdi are very old 

and reputed foi their loyal traditions and royal history ^ 

■Revenue : 3 LaMis. 
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NawaB MuMTAZ-UD- 

^ ^ Doubah Mohammad ^ 

Pahasu. Born in 1895. He is ^ ^ 
the eldest son of Kunwar Ikram ^ ~ I ^ ^ 

AH Khan on whoso prenijiture 

death in 191:4116 became the m IL . ‘ ' V ^ 

lawful successor to the estate, 

Succeeded in 1922 on the death 

of his illustrious grandfather, '''j 

Nawab Mumtaz-ud-Doulah Sir WKKmSS t' 7 J 8 ||m||^ 

Muhd. F a i y a z Ali Khan, 

B.E., Prime Jaipur 

Educated at home and at 
the Maharajas College, Jaipur 
before being sent to the M.A.O. 

Coll., Aligarh where he soon ■' 

came into prominence as an 

intelligent scholar, an upright youth, and a keen sportsman. 

Married his first cousin in 1912 and later married again Mumtaz 
Begum, his second cousin in 1924. 

The Nawab has travelled extensively both in India and abroad. 
He always made a keen study and minute observation of the economic 
development as well as the social and administrative side of the various 
countries and peoples he visited in England, France, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Egypt, &c. 

As a member of the great Lalkhani clan, he traces his origin to the 
great solar kings of Ajodhya. A scion of this clan, Raja Lai Singh 
received the title of Khan from Akbar the Great which originated 
the title of Lalldiani. The house of Pahasu is noted for its steadfast 
loyalty to the suzerain power and deep devotion and unflinching attach- 
ment to the rulers of Jaipur, where his great grandfather, the first 
Nawab Mumtaz-ud-Doula Sir Mohd. Faiz Ali Khan, K.C.S.I., 
and his grandfather the second Mumtaz-ud~Doulah, Nawab Sir Faiyaz 
Ali Khan, held the high offices of Prime Minister for a number 
of years and in recognition of their meritorious services received the 
Jagir of .Raipur, yielding an annual* income of Rs, 40,000 besides 
several palatial ljuildings and Tazim in perpetuity. 

The estate of Pahasu which is one of the premier estates in the 
district of Bulandshahr consists of seventeen villages. 

The Nawab was appointed an ordinary member of the Executive 
Cf)uncil of j aipur but owing to ill-health was forced to I'esign. 

1 te is fond of motoring and loves poetry, music, fine art, &c, 

Pt Mica I- ions : Sada-i-Watan, Tanqeed Nadir : Swarajya Flome 

Rule. 

Addi'ess : Mumtaz Bagh, Jaipur (Rajputana) ; Pahasu House, 
Aligarh : Fort, Pahasu, Dist. Bulandshahr. 
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P ADRAUNA: Raja 

Bahadur Braj Nara- 
YAN Singh, Raja of 
Padrauna Raj, in the Go- 
rakhpur District (U.P.), was 
born in 1875 and succeeded 
his father. Raja Udit Nara- 
yan Singh, in 1900. This 
family of Gaharwar Ksha- 
triyas came into prominence 
in the first half of the 17th 
i century. In 1686 then head 
; of the family, Rai Nath 
Rai, received a ” NAnkar ” 
grant of 33 villages and 5 
Arms from Aurangzeb. The 
title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred on the present 
Raja as a personal distinc- 
tion in 1919 in recognition of 
his meritorious services during the Great War, the title of Raja 
being hereditary. The Raja Bahadur is a second class Hony. 
Magistrate for life and ivas a member of the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Council during 1924-26, where he proved himself to be a man 
of great tact and resourcefulness. He is liked both by Govern- 
ment and the public for his numerous services to them. His 
efficient management of the estate has often been considered a 
model in the Province. Among his great public benefactions 
in the estate may be mentioned Victoria Memorial dispensary, 
Peace Memorial Park, an agricultural bank, an Anathalaya, 
buildings for the local Vernacular Schools for boys and for girls, 
the latest being the Udit Narayan Kshatriya High School which 
has been endowed with property bringing, an annual income of 
8\ooo and the foundation stone of which was laid by His 
Excellency the Governor of the United Provinces in November 
1935 ' To coraraernorate the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King George V he has founded a Club and Library for 
the use of the public. He is a sincere religious man who makes 
the old family temple of Radha- Krishna a live centre of various 
activities throughout the year. 

The estate comprises 460 villages in the district of 
(.omkhpur, Bailia, Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Champaran, and 
owns two sugar factories. Tlie town of Padrauna can be 
sa.id. to possess most of the amenities of modern life including 
; electricity. 
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•pADRAUNA : R a i 

■ Bahadur Jagdish 

Narayan Singh, the . ' ’ 

younger brother of the ' . ^ - 

RajaBahadurofPadrauna, 
is' his right hand and no 
account of him or of the Im 

estate can be considered % 

complete without a men- 

amelioration. He was 

born in 1885, and made a Rai Bahadur in 1923 for his 
meritorious services. He is an Hony. Munsiff for life 
and a widely travelled man. His tour of Europe, where 
he came in contact with many important personages has 
left a great impression on him. He is a born engineer 
and businessman. He introduced motor cars and 
machines into the estate some years back. The 
inauguration of the first sugar factory of the estate was 
the result of his enterprise, of which he is the managing 
director. It was followed by the establishment of one of 
the largest sugarcane .farms in the province, which is 
worked by an expert under his supervision. The crea- 
tion of all the public institutions mentioned under the 
Raja llaliadur must be considered to be the joint work 
of both the brothers. 
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P ANCHAKOTE. Raja Sri 
Sri Jyoti Prasad Singh a 
Deo Bahadur of 
Panchakote Raj (Manbhum). 
Born : i88i. 

Succeeded to the Raj 1901. 
Married : the sister of the late 
Maharaja Srirain Chandra 
Bhanja Deo Bahadur of 
Mayurbhanj. 

The Estate of Panchakote, 
also known as Raj Chakla 
Panchakote or Pachete, is a 
very ancient and impartible 
zeniindary extending over 
2779 sq. miles and situated 
in the districts of Manbhum, 
Bankura, Burdwan and Ranchi. 
The Raj is one of the oldest in Eastern India and was founded 
as far back as 81 A.D. by a lineal descendant of Bikramaditya, 
Maharaja Damodar Sekhar who came from Dhar in C. I. 
Raja Jyoti Prasad Singha Deo Bahadur the present Raja, is the 
68th in descent from the founder. The family maintained its inde- 
pendence during the Mohammedan period sometimes paying a nominal 
Peshkush to the Murshidabad Treasury and was regarded by the 
Company as semi-independent even a few years before the time of 
Permanent Settlement. The present Estates of Jhalda, Begunkodar, 
Jaj'P'-’^r, Jaynagar, Jharia, Katras, Nowagarh, etc., were under the 
suzerainty of this family and had to perform military service whenever 
required. At the time of the permanent settlement these estates were 
assessed separately with the consent of the then Raja of l^anchakote. 
The ancestors of the Raj had regular forts and forces under them and 
one of them, Maharaja Bir Narayan was placed in command of 300 
horses by Emperor Shah Jehan. In rank and dignity this ancient house 
of Panchakote has all along been recognised as superior to the other 
zemindars of the district. The earliest residence fort of the former 
Maharajas was on the Pachete or Panchakote Hill, an offshoot from the 
Vindhyas, which still abounds in remains of old buildings, temples, and 
palaces. The pi'esent seat of the family is at Kashipur, Garh Raghu- 
natligunge, in Manbhum. 

The proprietors of the Estate were men of advanced views and 
were the earliest to realise the advantages of education. They encourag- 
ed men of letters to settle in the Raj, Over 200 villages were 
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Nath Jew Temple in the old Fort of 
the Raj on the PacMe Hill. 


given to learned people to settle in the Estate and spread educa- 
tion through the system of Tols and Muktabs with a view to raising 
the status of tlie tenants. 

Raja Jyoti Prasad Singha Deo Bahadur has strictly maintained 
the traditions of his family and has proved himself to be a worthy 
successor of his predecessors by conftrming the previous grants and 
making fresh provisions for various religious, charitable, educational 
and industrial institutions. He has also dedicated valuable prt)pcrties 
yielding an income of about two lacs of rupees to his family and other 
deities consecrated by him. He Public donations made so far 

is a veteran orthodox Hindu of by the Raja Bahadur exceed Two 
the old school and strictly adheres Lacs of Rupees. He contributed 

Rs. 7,500 in 
connection with 
the Silver Jubilee 
ce 1 e b r a t i 0 n 
funds of His 
Majesty the late 
King Emperor, 
and is recipient 
of the King’s 
Silver Jubilee 
Medal. The 
Estate is rich 
in minerals. 
There are some 
very valuable 
coal mines in 
Perga n a s 
Shergarh in 
Burdwan, Chow- 
rashi, Marrha, 
M o h a 1 and 
Dumurkonda in 
Manbhum and 
Mahisara in; 

known for its traditional Bankura which are being 
devotion and loyalty to the developed by a number of leading 
British Government, English firms. 

Heir -apparent ; Sri Sri Kalyani Prasad Singh Deo. 

Nearest Rly. Station : Adra, B. N. Ry, 

Address : P. O. Panchakote Raj, (Manbhum). 


to the vedic 
tenets and 
precepts in 
all matters, 
religious, social 
and political. 
He manages 
his Estate 
tactfully and 
efficiently and 
takes personal 
interest in its 
administratio n . 
T h e economic 
condition of 
the tenants has 
been considera- 
bly improved 
and his keen 
devotion to duty 
has won for him 
their love and 
affection. The 
family is well 


logo 
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P ARLAKTMEDI: Captain 
Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishna Chandra GajA" 
PATHi Naravana Deo, M.L.C., 
Maharaja of Parlakimedi, 
Ganjam District, in the Madras 
Presidency. The Maharaja 
Saheb is ' the o w n e r of t h e 
Parlakimedi Estate with an area 
of 615 square miles; and of 
Gouduguranti and Boranta 
villages in Budarasingi Estate 
and the Malukdar Estate, Anan- 
dapuram, in Chicacole and the 
Delang Estate in Orissa. 

Born-. 26th April 1892. 

Educated : At Maharaja's 
College, Parlakimedi and 
Newington College, Madras. 

The Maharaja Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture ; a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference ; 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 a representative of the All-India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He is a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council and Honourable Adviser and Visitor to the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a prominent part in com- 
mercial and industrial advancement and owns a railway line of 57 
miles. He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progressive carpentry School, a 
large Second grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large Girls’ Schools 
for Oriyas and Telegus and an Agricultural Demonstration Farm. 

He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services. He 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
Rs. 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture. During the Great War he 
subscribed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loams and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He ha.s held 
ITonorary Commission in the land forces of R. I. M. since 1918. 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 
improving the condition of liis F.state and its people he w'as awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) in igrS, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, 
Maharaja (personal) on 1-1-36, made Honorary 2nd -Lieutenant in 
rgrS and subsequently promoted to the rank of Captain. The 
Maharaja Saheb is keenly interested in big game hunting having bagged 
many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is also a 
keen Cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs of 
this Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. 
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P IK PUR; rajasyedMoha- — ;;; — 7" 

MED Mehdi, B.A,, M.L.C., 

Taluqdar of Pirpur 
Dist. I'yzabad (Oudh) and Hon. ' 

Secretary of the British Indian ' 

Association of Oudh, Lucknow. . 

Born : December 27th 1896. ^ , 1 ^ 

Educated : In Arabic and 
Persian; joined the Colvin 
Taluqdars’ School, Lucknow, 
and subsequently the Canning • 

College, Lucknow. Graduated ; 
in 1920. ' 

Succeeded his father, the late 
Raja Sir . Syed Abujafar, 

K.C. I. E., in February 1927. 

. Proprietor of Pirpur Estate 
in Fyzabad, Sultanpur, Jaun- 
pore, Azamgarh and Ghazipur Districts. Pays a land 
than Rs. i,ro,ooo. 

Public Career : In November 1930 he was returned unopposed to the 
United Provinces Legislative Council of which he is still a member. The 
British Indian As.sociation of the Taluqdars of Oudh twice elected him as 
their Hon, Secretary. In 1931 when the second Round Table Conference 
was in session he went to England on behalf of the Taluqdars of Oudh 
to press for the maintenance of their rights and privileges. In 1933 the 
British Indian Association deputed him to give evidence before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. He has organised a number ol District Land- 
holders’ A.ssociations. He was the President of the United Provinces 
Educational Conference held at Muzzaffarnagar in November 193-r). 
He is a member of the U. P. Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, 

The Raja Sahib owns a rich library of old and valuable manu- 
scripts. He has travelled widely in the continent of Europe and 
the Near East. Besides English, Persian, Arabic and Urdu he has a 
fair knowledge of French and German. In recognition of his services 
the Bi'itish Government conferred on him the title of Raja as a per- 
sonal distinction in January 1932. He received the Silver Jubilee 
Medal in March last. His public donations amount to more than 
half a lac of rupees, the latest being his contribution of Rs. 5,000 
towards the Silver Jubilee Fund. His estate is one of the best admin- 
istered Taluqa Estates in Oudh. 


revenue of more 
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' AM SARN DAS; Lala, 

Honourable Rai Bahadur, 
C.I.E., Kaiser-I-H j n d 
Gold Medal, (1914) ; Chairman 
Council of State ; Leader of 
Opposition in the Council. 

Bom :■ Lahore, November 
1876 ; son of Rai Bahadur Lala 
Mela Ram. 

The Family is a very ancient 
one and its members were in 
power for several generations 
befoi'e Maharaja Ranjitsingh’s 
reign in the Punjab. His grand- 
father during the period of the 
Bhangi Kingdom was the Gene- 
ral of the Army and also held 
the command of the famous 
Gun “Zamzama.” 

Educated : Government College, Lahore. 

He is one of the leading Zemindars and Industrialists of the 
Punjab. He has subscribed over eight lakhs of rupees in charities 
and takes keen interest in public activities. 

He is a Member of Lahore District Board ; was Municipal Commis" 
sioiier ; Lahore, for over 15 years ; Member, Punjab Legislative Council, 
(£912-1920) ; Government Delegate to Reserve Bank Committee to 
London ; Chairman, Advisory Committee of the Central Bank of India, 
Ltd., (Punjab Branches) ; Chairman, Indian Institute of Bankers, 
(Punjab Branch) ; Director, British India Corporation, Ltd., Cawnpore ; 
Member, U.P. Industrial Banking Enquiry Committee ; Government 
Director, Indian Trans-Continental Airway.s, Ltd. ; Governor, Victoria 
Diamond Hindu Technical Institute, Lahore ; Director, Adarsh Chitra, 
T^td. ; (SA'-Chairman, Northern India Chamber of Commerce ; Northern 
India Chamber of Commerce Delegate to the Associated Chambers of 
British Empire Federation Session, 1933, in London ; Chairman, 
Punjab Sanata-n Dharain Pratinidhi Sabha ; Member, All-India Land- 
Insiders' Association ; Vice-Chairman, Gwalior State Economic Board 
of Development ; Director, Concord of India Insurance Co., Ltd. ; 
Proprietor, Mela Ram Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mills, Lahore ; 
Alembcr, Punjab Government Development Board ; Director, Punjab 
Alatclies, T.td. ; Director, Sutlej Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. ; Chairman, 
Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd, ; Vice-Chairman, Punjab Hindu 
Sabha ; President, Punjab Sanatan Dharam Pratinidhi Sabha ; 
President, Sanatan Dharam College Managing Committee, Lahore ; 
Member, Managing Committee Punjab Chamber of Commerce, Delhi 
and Northern India Chamber of Commerce, Lahore ; Member, United 
Provincc.s Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore ; Director , O.K. Electric 
Works, Lahore. Address: i, Egerton Road, Lahore. 
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R ank A ra j : raja 
Bahadur Girivar 
Prasad Naray an Singh 
OF Ranka Raj, District 
Palamau (Bihar and Orissa); 
area 416 square miles. 


Born: 18S5. Succeeded his 
father late Raja Govind Prasad 
Singh in 1911. 


Educated : At the Queen’s - | 

College, Benares. The Raja , ''V 

Saheb is renowned for his devout ' | . v, 

character and charitable dis- '• J 

position. Pie takes keen interest '>-'’‘^1 

in education — Sanskrit educa- ' ' -Mji ^ *'• '‘y--' 

tioh in particular. Pie main- ^ ^ 

tains a charitable dispensary '' , , 

and Govind Sanskrit Vidyalaya -A .. i-ii 

at Ranka and has recently 

constructed the Govind Higli English School at Garhwa, named 
after his illustrious father, and opened by Sir Hugh Stephenson, 
late Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Every important public 
institution in the district has benefited by his munificence, the chief 
among which are : The Prince of Wales Medical College, Patna ; Lady 
Dufferin Hospital, Daltonganj ; Science College Library, Patna ; Leprosy 
Fund, Gaya; Silver Jubilee Fund; Girivar High School, Daltonganj. 
His public donations so far amount to nearly a lakh of rupees. 
During the Great War he recruited and helped the British Government 
with soldiers. He was a member of the Bihar Legislative Council 
from 1912 to 1923. 


Indian Mutiny and on several other occasions. First rate assistance 
was rendered to the Government by the well-known Raja Shiva Prasad 
Singh, one of the ancestors of Ranka family, during the conquest of 
Palamau and for the maintenance of order there, for which the whole of 
Pargana Palamau was settled with him for sometime. In recognition of 
the loyal services and public activities the title of Raja was conferred in 
1922 and of Raja Bahadur in the year 1931. Raja Bahadur’s eldest 
son and heir-apparent, Yuvaraj Girindra Naray an Singh, is being 
educated at the Govind High School. 

It was at Ranka that H. E. Lord Minto, aformer Viceroy of India, 
shot his first tiger in India in iqo6, and since then it has been honoured 
by the visits of the Governors of Bihar and Orissa on several occasions. 
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i-iislisis 


Heir : Nawabzada 

Haidar Ali Khan, alias Sikander Nawab. 

Estate : Old name of the Taluqa : Ktinwa Khera, 
present name Makanpur-Rahimabad with its Head Office 
at Arro, P. 0 . Selumau, Dt. Sitapur R. K. R. Station 
Jharekapur. 

Education : Graduated in 1898 and called to the 
Bar on ist May, 1901. 

Title : “ Nawab ” recognised Hereditary. 

The Nawab represents the eldest or the main branch 
of the " Shish Mahal " family. His great-grandfather 
Nawab Munawar-ud-Baula was Prime Minister to two 
Kings of Oudh, without taking any salary. Before him 
Na^¥ab Mimawar-ud-Baula’s uncle Nawab Mnntazim- 
ud~Daiila was also Prime Minister to two successive 
Kings of Oudh. On mother’s side, he descends from 
Nawab Burhan-ul-Mulk, the first Nawab of Oudh. One 
of his a,ncestresses descended from Shah Abbas Safwi, 
Shah of Persia. 

the Nawab has a seat in “ Durbars ” aniongst the 
ex-royal family. • i • 
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S TT A M R A J R A j w A M T 
Bahadcr, Raja, Member 
of M, 1 ''. M. The Nizam’s 
Executive Council, in charge |||||M|y 
of the Public Woi'ks Depart- M| | m||« ^ 

ment, belongs to one of the &- | 

most illustrious and historical 
H i n d u Noble families of 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Family History: Some of 
his ancestors served the Nizam.s 
as Mini.ster.s, and one of them, HBBIHpr 
who bore the same name as the 'I 

present Minister for P.W.D. ^Hr -t' > ' 

was once the Chief Minister to . V, . ' 

the Nizam. The story of how B J ^ 
Raja Rai Rayan family rose tl 

to eminent position first at 

the court of the Moghul Emperors and then at the court of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad forms one of the most romantic episodes in 
the history of those times. The family supplied a. line of trca.surers 
and ministers of the exchequers to the Emperor Shah Jehan. Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, the founder of the present Asaf Jahi dynasty was a great 
friend and patron of the family at the Moghul Court, and it wa.s 
through this friendship that a branch of the family came to the Deccan 
and settled iir Hyderabad. 

Born; 15 th of August 1898. 

Educated : At Nizam College. 

Raja Shararaj Raj want is a lover of Art and Literature and his 
museum, contains a valuable collection of Old Indian Paintings. 'He 
has lavished much care and money in installing a first rate Library 
in his palace, which he has generously opened to the reading public. 

Area : 400 square miles. 

No. of Villages .'122. 

Population : 66,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,75,000. 

Appointed Member of the P.W.D. on ist June 1935- 
Address: Shah Ali Bmada, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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S IDDIKY : Moulvi Chow- 

DHURY KAZEMUDDIN 

Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, 
of Baliadi, Dacca. 

Born 1876. The Baliadi 
family is one of the most ancient 
and notable aristocratic families 
in East Bengal with which were 
closely associated some of the 
important events of the History 
of Bengal. Even at an early age 
Khan Bahadur Moulvi Chowd- 
hury K. A. Siddiky earned a 
place for himself among the 
notabilities of his province. 

His estate lies in the districts 
of Dacca and Mymensingh, the 
area being 200 square miles. 
He looks after his tenants with 
the greatest possible solicitude 
even at the sacrifice of his 
personal comfort and leisure. 
He has indentified himself with the welfare and happiness of his sub- 
ject-si. He is ever watchful about their hardships and misery. In times 
of extreme difficulty and dearth of crops, the Khan Bahadur Saheb 
makes generous remissions of rent to his tenants. Where they suffer 
from scarcity of water for drinking and agricultural purposes, he has 
sunk new wells, and tanks and reclaimed old ones. 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Chowdhury K. A. Siddiky is a man of 
great literary taste, well versed in Oriental languages, a good poet in 
Bengali, Urdu and Pensian. A public spirited and generous minded 
zemindar as he is, the Khan Bahadur is always ready to do his best for 
the public. For the convenience of communication he has on various 
occasions made free gifts of land for construction of reads. Pie has also 
contributed much for the establishment of dispensaries in his listate. 

Loyalty to the British Cx'own is a tradition of the family of the 
Khan Bahadur. On all occasions he and his family have joined hands 
with the Government. 

He has played a very prominent part in the public life of Bengal. 
Pie was the first President of the Eastern Bengal and Assam Provincial 
Branch of the All-India Muslim League at Dacca and in this capacity 
he rendered very valuable service to the community. He was Munici- 
pal Gommissioner, a meixiber of the Distiict Board, Dacca University 
Court, Kazi Advisory Committee and various other In.stitntions, 

Pli.s late Majesty’s Silver Jubilee was celebrated in Baliadi with great 
pomp and eclat. He is a recipient of the King’s Jubilee Medal. 

liis noble patrona.ge for the cause of Education and Learning, 
unstinted charity and disinterested solicitations for the welfare of his 
tenantry, traditional and unshaken loyalty to the Crown, suavity of 
manner.^, unostentatious mode of life, exemplary pious habits and ideal 
character have won for hiin the love and respect of his countrymen. 
Address : Baliadi, Dacca. 
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hdpiMi the British Government 
ISany'' ScTuitr^to\r^^^^^ Army 

?Smn overT/thfcom Wards and was released in 1928. It is 
one of the premier Estates in Oudh. 

Educated in Colvin Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow. He took the 
degree of B. Com. in 1926. 

Bhaiva Tugdish Datt Ram Pandey is a member of the Executive 
Committe^e of British Indian Association. District fourt of 
Committee District Soldiers’ Board, Aman Sabha Libiaiy, District 
S)ard and’ Indian Red Cross Society and he takes notable mteiest 
in activities designed for the good of the public. 

He is also President of the Boy Scout Association and Local 
Kavi Sammclan Society and is prominently associated with many 

other Public Institutions. . 

He was a member of His Late Majesty’s Silver J ubilee P^-oyincia 
Committee and greatly contributed to its fund. He made a liberal 
Oornmittee auu gic^ y ^ commemoration of the Jubilee, 

in recogliition of which he has been awarded His Majesty’s Sanad and 
the Silver Jubilee Medal. 

rlnrities have been numerous and liberal. 



The Estate is comprised of 462 villages in the districts of 
Goiakhpur and Basti in U.P. and Chhapra, Gaya, Muzaf- 
icrpur and Darbhanga in Bihar Province. 
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■'AMEOHi Raj ; Raja 
Indrajit Pra tap Baha- 
dur Sahi, the present Raja 
Saheb of Tamkohi. Tamkohi 
Raj in the Gorakhpur 
District (U. P.) dates its 
prominence long before the 
Mohammedan Rule in India 
though recognition of titles 
and Mansabs were obtained 
during the reigns of the 
Emperors of Delhi by Raja 
Kalyan Mai and Raja Hamir 
Sahi, and from the British 
Government in the time of 
Raja Kliarag Bahadur Sahi, 

The present Raja Saheb at the age of 5 years succeeded his 
father, Raja Shatrujit Pra tap Bahadur Sahi after his death 
in the year 1898. Since then many improvements have been 
made to the Estate in almost all directions — Political, 
Industrial, Social and Educational. The Raja Saheb has 
been a member of the Legislative Council since the time of 
the Refonns of 1920 though at present has discontinued his 
connection temporarily owing to some important Estate affairs 
requiring his personal attendance. He is still on the roll 
of many Government and Public Institutions and has contri- 
buted a lot to the well-being of his ryots and for the progress 
of the Estate during the short period he has had charge of 
the Raj. He is popular among all sections of the Public of 
Gorakhpur acting at present as the Chairman of the District 
Board. He is a good shot and is fond of manly games. 

The Raja Saheb is closely related to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares in U. P. and of Bettiah and Tckari in 
the Bihar Province. 
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r TMMAIDNAGAR ESTATE: 

Rao Bahadur Thakur 
Jai Singhji Sahib of 
L) m m a i d n a g a r, Manvav. 

Rajpntaiia. 

Born : i6th January 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 
death of his father, Thakur 
Bhabhut Singhji. He is 
8th successor 
Educated 
Married ' 

Thakur Saiiib 
Mar war, in 1891. 

The Thakur Sahib 
great interest in the admni 
tration of his Jagir which 
conducted efficiently and 
modern lines. He has intro 
duced several reforms and car 
ried out works of public utility 
such as construction of a school 
boring of new wells for agricul 
tural purposes, etc. His keen devotion to duty and interest in the 
welfare of his tenants has won for him their love and affection. He 
began serving Jodhpur State when he was only 13 years of age and held 
different positions. For some time he was Assistant Guardian to the 
late Maharaja Sardar Singhji. He later joined the Sardar Rissala 
and retired as Captain of a unit. Only recently he relinquished his 
duties as guardian to the Bada Maharajkumar Sahib of Jodhpur. The 
title of Rao Bahadur was conferred on him in 1934, He enjoys first 
class State Izzat, vis., Hath-Ka-Kurab, Double Tazim and Gold. 

The Tliakurs of Ummaidnagar are Bhati Rajputs and descendants 
of the ruling house of Jaisalmer. One of the ancestors, Maharajkumar 
Shri Bijey Singhji fought for the Jodhpur State and in recognition 
of his gallant military services the then Maharaja Saheb granted 
him an Izzat and also the district of Phalodi for his faithful devotion 
to the gadi. Phalodi was later retroceded to Marwar in exchange 
for the present Jagir Ossian. This house played a further notable 
part through Devi Singhji, grandfather of the present Thakur Saheb 
Jai Singhji, for he arranged a treaty of freindship between Jaipur 
and Jodhpur which States had been at war for a long time. Thakur 
Bhabhut Singhji, father of Thakur Jai Singhji was guardian to the late 
ruler of Jodhpur. The Thakur Saheb has four sons and two daughters. 
One of his daughters is married to the Maharaja Saheb of Jodhpur. 

Heir apparent : Lieut. Kunwar Bhom Singhji. He is attached 
to Jodhpur State forces and is at present guardian to the 3rd 
Maharajkumar of Jodhpur, 

Other Sons : Capt. Kunwar Kalyan Singhji, A.D.C. to H. H, 
The Maharaja Saheb of Jodhpur. Kunwars Mohan Singhji and Chottu 
Singhji. Japir : Shri Ummaidnagar consisting of three villages, 
Shri Ummaidnagar, Cheharai and Mathahia, 

Address : Raikabagh Palace, JodhpurorUmnaaidnagar (Marwar). 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
of this hook. Below are given detaila of the 
other Calendars in use in India. 

The Jewish Cahjndar is iu aocordanoe with 
the system arranged a.d. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
3,760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Luni -solar. i 

TTie Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 16, 622 A.D. The months are Lunar. 


The Fasti year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar ; it is Lunl-solar, The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
Mme to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lose XI days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 67 B.o,, and is 
Luni-soiar. The months are divided into two 
fortnights — sudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1936. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi), 

Jarashedi Navroz . . . . March 21 

Avan .Tashan April 13 

AdarJashan May 12 

Zarthost-no-Diso ,. .. June 13 

Gatha Gahambars (2 days) . . Sept. 3 & 4 

Now Year . . . . . . „ 

Khordad Sal ] 


Parsee (Kadmi). 


Avan , Tashan 
Jamshedi Navroz 
Adar .Tashan 
Gatha Gahambars 
New Year 
Khordad Sal 


4 & 5 
6 & 7, 


Maliomedan (Sunni). 

Baltri-ld (id-ul-azah) . . . . March 

Muharram April 

Id-o-Milad .. .. .. June 

Shah-c-Barat Nov. 

.. Dec. 

Mahim Fair (Bombay City 
only) .. .. .. 


Mahomedan (Shia). 


Jan. 

April 


Bakri-Id March 

Muharram April 

Shaiiadat-e-Imam Hasan . . May 

Td-c-Milad June 

Shahadat-e-Hazarat All . . Dec. 

Eamzan-Id (!d-iil-Fitr.) .. „ 

_Vofe, — If any of the Mahomedan holidays shown above do not fall on the day notified, 
the jVfahomedan servants of Government may be granted a sectional holiday on tiio day on 
which the holiday is actualiy observed in addition to a holiday on the day notifledj 


Hindu. 

Makar-Sankranti .. ,, Jan. 14 

jMaha Shivratri , . , . . . Feb. 21 

Holi (2nd day) March 8 

Eamnavami ,, 31 

Coooanut Day Aug. 3 

Ganesh Chatburthi and 
Samvatsari .. .. .. Sept. 10 

DasserJi .. Oct. 26 

Divall Nov. 13(fcl4 

Jewish. 

Pesachdst day) 

Shabouth ., 

Tishaboab 

Bosh Hosh.ana (2 days) 

Kippur (2 days) 

Sukkoth (2 days) ., 

Jain. 

Ohaltra Sud lH .. 

Bhadarva Vad . . . . . . 

1st Bhadarva Vad 14 and 30 

and 2nd Bhadarva Sud. 1, 2 & 3. 

Pajushan, Bhadarva Sud 6th. , . 

Kartlk Sud 15 . . . . . . 

Christian. 

New Year’s Day 
Good Friday , . . . 

Easter ., .. .. .. 

Christmas 

New Year’s Eve ... . . 


April 7 

May 27 

,Tuly 28 

Sept. 17 & 18 
„ 25 & 26 

Oct. 1 & 9 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 


January 1 
January 26 
February 26 
March 26 

April 23 
May 23 

June 21 
July 21 
August 19 
September 18 
October 18 
November 16 
December 16 
December 81 


.. Shuival .. 

. . ZLl-kaideh 
. . Zil-hjetl . . 
Jluharrain 

1355. 

. . Safar 

.. K,ubbi-u!-Awwal 
. . Kubbis-ua-Sanee 
Jamadi-ul-Awall 
.. Jamadi-ul-SancB 
.. Raiab .. 
Saban 

.. Uamaan .. 

. , Shuwal . . 

. . Sliuml . . 


Bengalee. 


January 1 
January 16 
February 14 
March 14 


May 15 
Jrme 15 
July 17 
August 17 
September 17 
October 18 
November 17 
December 10 


January l- 
January 9 
.Tanuary 2.6 
Febniary 8 
Februarv 23 
March 9 
March 24 
April 7 

April 22 

May 7 

May £1 

June fi 

Juno 20 

July 6 

July 19 

August 4 

August 18 

September 2 
September 16 
October 1 

October 16 

October 31 


Pous 
Pous 
Magh 
Magh 
Fagoon .. 
I’agoon .. 
Chaitra .. 
Chaitra . , 
Bysack 
Bysack .. 
Jeshtha . . 
Jeshtha . . 
Asad 

Aaad .. 
Shravan . . 
Shravan . , 
Bliadarva 
Bhadarva 
Bhadatva 
Bhadarva 
Aso 

Aso , . 


Pous 

Maglia . . 
Phaiguna 
Chaittra . . 

1343. 

Vaishakha 
Jyaistha . . 
Ashad.-t . . 
Shravana . , 
Bhadra . . 
Asvina . . 
Kartika . . 
Marga . . 
Pous 


Samvat. 

(S=Sud[ee, B=r:Budee.) 

1936. 1992. 


1936. 

November 15 
November 29 
December 14 
December 29 
December 31 


Kartfck 

K..a)'tick 

Magsar 

jMagsar 

Magsar 


Telugu & Konarese. 
(S=Siidee, B=Budee.) 


.lanuary 

January 

January 

February 

February 

March 

March 


April 7 

April 22 
May 7 

May 21 
June 6 

June 20 
July 5 

July 19 

August 4 
August 18 
September 2 
September 16 
October 1 
October 16 
October 81 
November 15 
November 29 
December 14 
December 29 


Pushyam 
Pushy am 
Miigharn 
Magham 
Phalgunam 
Phalgunam 
Gliaitram 

1858. 

Chaitram . 
VaisaUham . 
Vaisakham . 
JyeshthainJ . 
Jyeshthara . . 
Ashadham , . 
Asliadham 
Sravanam 
Sravanam 
Adhlk Bhadrapadam 
Adhik Bhadrapadam 
Nija Bhadrapadam 
Nlja Bhadrapadam 
AshwHam 
ABhwijam 
Karthikam 
Ifarthikam . . 
Margasiram . . 
Margasirapi. . 


TamiLMalayalam. 


January 

1 

. , Margali-Dlianus . . 

17 

January 

14 

. . Thai-Makaram 

1 

February 

13 

. . Mnsl-Kumbham . . 

1 

March 

14 

. . Panguni-Meenum . . 

1 

April 

18 

. . Chittrai-Mesham . , 

1 

May 

14 

. . Vaikasi-Vrishabham 

1 

Tune 

15 

. , Ani-Mithunam 

1 

July 

16 

Adi-ICarkitakara. 

1 

1 1936. 

1112. 


Aagust 

16 

. . Avani-Ghingam 

1 

September 

16 

. . PooratasI'Kanui . . 

1 

October 

17 

. . Aippasl-Thulam 

1 

Npyerober 

16 

. . Martlltal-Vrishchi- 
kam 

1 

December 

15 ■ 

. . Margali-Dhanns . , 

1 

December 

30 

, . Margali-Dhanus . . 

16 
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